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and  measurements— Special  methods  of  instruction— Special  subjects  of  curriculum— Kindergarten  8cd 
primary  school— Rural  education— Secondary  education— Normal  training— Teachers'  salaries  and  pro* 
fessiooal  status— Higher  education— Scientific  research— School  administration— School  management— 
BchooQiouaes  and  groonds— School  hygiene  and  sanitation— Sex  hygiene— Physical  tmining— Play  and 
reereation— Social  aspects  of  education— Child  welfare— Moral  and  religious  education— Manual  and  voca- 
tional training— Vocational  guidance— Agricultural  education;  Homo  economics— Commercial  educa- 
tion—Professional  education- Civic  education— Americanization— Education  of  soldiers— Training  of 
disabled  soldiers— Education  of  wcmen- Negro  education— Education  of  deaf— Exceptional  children- 
Education  extension— I>ibiarii»  and  reading— Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications. 


NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publir^hers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  present  issue  lists  the  publications  received  since  the  com- 
pilation of  the  number  for  June,  1920,  at  which  time  the  record 
was  suspended  for  the  summer. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOQATIONS. 

1193.  Association  of  colleg^es  aad  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states 
and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  thirty- third  annual  convention  .  .  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  28-29,  1919.  Pub.  by  the  Association,  1920. 
71  p.  8**.  (GeoTge  W.  McClelland,  secretary,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  L,  Thomdikc:  The  new  psychological  tcst«:  arc  thcv  a  .substitute  lor    con- 
tent examination.^,  p.  9-16.    2,  Mary  Woolley:  The  content  examinations:  shall  they  be  cxam- 
hiedr    p.  15-21;  Discussion,  p.  21-27.    3.  D.  B.  Corson:  The  college  of  the  future,  p.  37-48.     1 
Alexander  If eikcljohn:  The  four-year  American  cultural  college,  p.  48-  eo. 


4  CURRENT  EDUCA-tlOWAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

V.._ 

1194.  Indiaaa  state  teachers  1  ijaBqciation.  Proceedinpis  and  papers  .  .  .  Octo- 
ber 30  to  Novembe5'j;-JUJ}9,  Indianapolis.  496p.  8°.  (0.  O.  Williame, 
Becretaryitreasurer^.Riclyilond,  Ind.) 

Contains:  1.  F.  (i.  V^^en:  Address,  p.  53-62.  2.  Henry  Siutallo:  National  self-examina- 
tion and  odueatioi|!ftr;eftd}ustinent,  p.  65-81.  3.  C.  A.  Prosser:  The  progress  and  the  function 
of  vocational  educjit^ti  in  the  United  Stat^ss,  p.  si-101.  4.  Henry  »uEzalIo:  Americanization 
asancducatioq|ir|ikrd«ei?,  p.  1U-2J.    5.  Waltar  Sarg&nt:  The  place  of  art  in  Koneral  education. 


p.  127-44^  6.  Pa|ty*S.  Hiu:  KlindctrsaTten  and  flrfft  grade  work  at  Teachers  coUejge,  Columbia 

,^.  14»-o5.    7.  "  '    ' 
Bengston:  Trije  county  nurse,  p.  165-83]    9.  W.  L.  Br3'an:  The  wedding  garment,  p.  18S-93. 


university; J>.  14&-55.    7.  Mabel  L.  Cooper:  The  children  fa  our  midst,  p.  156-65.  *8.  Amalia 


10.  H.V  MatiU:  Address,  p.  197-214.  11.  J.  S.  McGaw:  The  Bible  In  the  public  schools,  p. 
245«tr..  M.  M^ictor  Hcints:  Address,  p.  263-69.  13.  P.  P.  Claxton:  Address  [Reconstruction 
tn.educ^on]  p.  349-57. 

1195.  .Iciura' -state  teachers  association.    Proceedings  of  the  sixty-fifth  annual 
.    .'•session  .  .  .  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  6-8,  1919.    Des  Moines, 

•.'Pub.  by  the  State  of  Iowa  [1920]    127p.    8".    (Charles   F.    Pye,   secretary, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa) 

Contains:  1.  F.  C,  Ensign:  Some  post-war  problems  in  education,  p.  53-65.  2.  P.  E.  Me- 
Clenahan:  The  public  school  as  the  chief  toetor  in  Americanltation.  p.  65-70.  3.  H.  H.  Seorley: 
The  American  teacher  in  politics,  p.  70-79.  4.  H.  H.  Seerley:  The  perils  of  supervision,  p. 
79-^.  5.  W.  H.  Bender:  Vocational  education  in  .secondary  and  continuation  schools,  p.  85-88. 
6.  R.  E.  Buchanan:  The  special  problems  of  higher  industrial  education,  p.  88-92.  7.  C.  H. 
Meyerhoh:  The  state  and  the  elementary  school,  p.  92-98.  8.  C.  P.  Colegrove:  The  contribu- 
tion  of  the  independent  and  denominational  oolleges  to  democratic  education,  p.  98-102L 
9.  W.  C.  Mongol:  Articulation  of  the  units  of  our  school  system  in  an  aggressive  campaign, 
p.  105-16. 

1196.  Maryland   state    teachers'    assodatiotn.    Fifty-second    annual    meetinj]^ 

.  .  .     Baltimore,  Md.,  December  29-31,  1919.    159p.    8°.    (H.  W.  Caldwell, 

secretary,  Elkton,  Md.) 

Contains:  1.  Paul  Monroe:  Education  and  nationalism,  p.  24  30.  2.  C.  H.  Judd:  The  reor- 
ganization of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  p.  37-39.  3.  Arthur  Dean:  A  democratic  interpre- 
tation of  vocational  education,  p.  39-44.  4.  Frederick  Melcher:  What  the  library  can  do  for 
America,  p.  56-60.  5.  Florence  E.  Dambergcr:  The  fundamental  theory  involved  in  project 
teaching,  p.  75-79.    0.  Theodora  Wheeler:  Physical  development  for  girls,  p.  105-11. 

1197.  Xiehig^an  schoolmasters'  club.    Journal  .  .  .  fifty-fourth  meeting,  held  in 

Ann  Arbor,  April  3,  4,  1919.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  Pub.  by  the  Club.  108p. 
8**.    (Louis  P.  Jocelyn.  secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  Samuel  Le.m:  The  u-^e  of  the  problem  method  in  history  teaching,  p.  9-14. 

2.  E.  P.  Hvde:  Physics  as  a  tWDtession,  p.  lo-K.  3.  O.  L.  McCuIlock:  Geography  then  and 
now,  p.  51  55.  4.  A.  R.  Giloin:  (toagrauhy  as  a  practical  subject,  p.  55  61.  5.  H.  C.  Ix>tt:  The 
content  of  psychobglcal  oiirics  in  teacner-trainlng  curricula,  p.  63-71. 

1198.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.    [Department  meetings  .  .  . 

Philadelphia,     1919]    Pennsylvania    school    journal,    68:  419-60,    517-40, 

April,  June  1920. 

Ondtd  tchool  drpvtmenL 

Contains:  1.  F.  L.  Ballou:  Improving  methDds  or  teachfag  through  educational  measure- 
ments, p.  420-22.  2.  Advantages  secured  to  the  graded  t<^cher  through  educational  measure- 
ments—Educational  measurements  in  Philadelphia  [by]  G.  W.  Flounders,  p.  42S-25;  In  schoob 
of  Pittsburgh  (by]  J.  F.  Guy,  p.  42 >  27:  In  the  Scranton  schools  (by]  S.  E.  Weber,  p.  427  28. 

3.  W.  L.  Kflpatrlck:  Teaching  by  the  project  method,  p.  428-32. 

SuipntMng  principals. 

4.  Parent  teachers'  assocJations— The  parents'  viewpoint  [by]  Mrs.  F.  AchofT,p.  432>33;  The 
teachers'  viewpoint  [by]  F.  L.  Rosonburv,  p.  433-35:  The  princioals'  vicwp-jint  [by]  W.  L. 
|*hilips,  p.  435-36.  5.  Sunervision  of  teaching— Viewpoint  of  county  superintendent  (by]  E.  M. 
Rapp,  p.  437-3S:  Viewpoint  of  the  teacher  [byl  Carrie  E.  Koons,  p.  43S-40:  Vicwpjint  of  the 
inincipal  [by]  H.  M.  D.  Lehn,  p.  44Q  43.  6.  A.  R.  Brubacher:  Ethics  of  the  tsachers'profossion, 
p.  44.3-44.  7.  The  special  school  organizations  foste-ed  by  sunervisin?  priii"lpaN— The  mining 
community  (by]  R.  K.  Smith,  p.  444-46;  The  industrial  community  [by]  J.  F.  Spiegel,  p.  446-49. 
8.  M.  P.  Uillegas:  The  school  and  the  community,  p.  450-51. 

AmerieamiMiiom  round  table. 

9.  S.  E.  Weber:  Americanlsation  in  ni ban  communities,  p.  451-53.  10.  K.  E.  Bach:  Ameri- 
canization in  rural  communities,  p.  452-54.  11.  ]*aul  Jamarik:  Amcricaniration  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  foreign  born  in  rural  communities,  p.  454-58.  12.  S.  A.  Cotello:  Experiences 
as  interpreted  hy  the  foreign  bern,  p.  458-60. 

Child  kfyiene  round  table. 

13.  F.  II  Replogle:  Physical  education  needs  and  difflcultios  in  county  schools,  p.  518-21. 

Department  of  school  patrons. 

14.  Nettie  McGill:  The  lederal  mish,  "  Back  to  the  school."  p.  526-27.  15.  Helen  K.  Ycrkcs: 
The  graded  school :  some  remedial  ills,  p.  52S-3I .  16.  L.  H.  Dennis:  The  rural  school,  p.  ftSl  -32. 
17.  W.  (?.  Chambers:  Testing  for  the  weak  links- teaching  to  teach,  p.  533-;i5.  18.  J.  P.  Mc- 
Caskey:  Be  good  to  live  with  at  home  and  In  the  schoolroom,  p.  535-49. 

See  also  item  683. 


CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS.  5 

1199.  WiBconsin  teachers'  asaooiatiozi.  Proceedings  of  the  sixty-aixth  annual 
session  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,  November  6-8,  1919.  Madison,  Wis.,  Demo- 
crat printing  company,  1919.  297p.  8°.  (M.  A.  Bussawitz,  secretary, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  L.  Phillpp:  Address  of  weUH)me,  p.  13-19.    2.  F,  C,  Sharp:  Moral  education* 
21-2S.    3.  A.  L.  Hall-Quest:  Supervised  study  as  a  prcpa-ation  for  citiicnship,  p.  28-37.    4- 


T«?achcrs  as  a  pDlitical  force,  p.  92-l()0.  U.  John  Merrill:  The  value  of  dramatic  expression  in 
education,  p.  1(M-21.  12.  Mary  D.  Bradford:  Tivics  and  citizenship,  p.  124-32.  13.  A.  L.  Hall- 
Quest:  Fcbool  and  the  textbooK,  p.  13'J  41.  14.  W.  B,  Davison:  Keconstruction  of  history  in 
the  elementary  school,  p.  144-32.  15.  Gertrude  E.  Johnson:  Education  through  reading  and 
dcc'amatiiD,  p.  171-76.  16.  C.  H.  Woolbert:  S'^oech  education— facts  or  fancies?  p.  17ft-81. 
17.  J.  A.  Van  Natta:  The  study  of  errors  in  Jinj;Ush  in  the  elementary  .schools,  p.  197-201.  18. 
Grace  W.  Stanc:  Outline.  Seme  of  the  rossibililies  of  Ihe  rural  school  survey,  p.  201-11.  19. 
F.  J.  Miller:  Some  insr.iraticnal  mot  fs  m  the  Acncid?  An  interpretation  ot  the  Aeneid  as  a 
national  epic,  p.  225-39. 

EDUCATIONAL  fflSTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1200.  DugSLS,  L.    Les  id^es  d ^Alfred  Fouill^e  sur  I'^ducation.    Revue  p6dagogiquft, 
77:1-32,  July  1920. 

1201  Gummere,  Richard  H.    Isaac    Sharpless,   1848-1920.    Harvard    graduates' 
magazine,  28  :  605-11,  June  1920. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  president  of  Havcrford  college,  Haverford,  Fa. 

1202.  Iraizoz,  Antonio.    Martfs  ideas  upon  education.    Inter-America,  3  :  350-63, 

August  1920. 

PeiagD^ical  ideas  of  Jo«e  Mart! ,  the  Cuban  patriot,  who  was  at  one  time  a  preceptor  in  a  pri- 
mary scnool,  and  a  prolifl?  >vriter  on  educition.  His  canccption  of  education  was  idealistic; 
he  advocated  non-sectarian  State  schools. 

1203.  James  Mahoney,    1862-1915.    Biographical   sketch,    letters  of  appreciation, 

literary  productions.    Introduction  by  Uon.  Frank  B.  Sanborn.    Concord, 

N.  H.,  Privately  printed  by  the  Rumiord  press  [1920]    xii,  347p.    front. 

(port.),  plates.    8°. 

A  memorial  volume  to  the  late  James  Mahoney,  educator,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  author  of  Bulletin 
I9Io,  n^s.  37  and  i2,  of  the  Bureau  of  education. 

1204.  liaing*,  Gordon  J.    Quintilian,  the  schoolmaster.    Classical  journal,  15  :  515- 

34,  June  1920. 

I>is:ii5s?*«  (.Quintilian 's  views  on  pedagogy. 

1205.  Morison,  S.  E.    The  education  of  John  Marshall.    Atlantic  monthly,  126  :  45- 

55.  July  1920. 

1206.  State  literary  and  historical  association  of  North  Carolina.    Proceedings 

of   the  nineteenth  annual  session  .  .  .     Raleigh,   November  20-21,   1919. 

Raleigh,  Edwards  &  Broughton  printing  co.,  1920.     137p.    8°.    (R.  D.  W. 

Connor,  secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Contains:  I.  L.  R.  Wib<on:  Edward  Kidder  Graham;  teacher  and  interpreter  of  modem 
citizenship,  p.  119-25.    2.  \V.  C.  Smith:  Kemp  Plummer  Battle,  p.  126-30. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 


1207.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    An  index  number  for  State  school  systems.    New  York 

City,  Russell  Sage  foundation  [1920]    70p.     12°. 

A  study  of  State  school  systems,  showing  the  ranking  of  the  States  based  on  the  following 
data:  (1)  Per  cent  of  school  population  attending  .s'.hool  daily;  (2)  average  days  attended  by 
«a'h  child  of  school  age:  (3)  average  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  open;  (4)  per  cent 
.  that  high  school  attendan  o  was  of  t  >tal attendant  e:  ( .'>)  per  cent  that  boys  were  of  girls  in  high 
schools*  (6)  average  anmial  expenditure  per  child  attending;  (7)  average  annual  expenditures 
per  child  of  school  a?c;  (8)  average  annual  expen  iitures  j)or  tea'  her  employed;  (9)  extx'ndituro 
i>cr  pupil  for  purposes  Jthcr  than  teachers'  salaries;  ( 10)  expenditure  per  teacher  for  salaries. 

1206.  Blanco  y  S&nchez,  Ruilno,  ed.    Elafio  pedagogic©  hispano-americano.    I. — 

1920.    Madrid,  Perlado,  Paez  y  companfa,  1920.    viii,  318p.    8°. 

This  first  volume  of  a  projected  annual  scries  contains  a  collection  of  pedagogical  monographs, 
a  chiDnicle  of  education  In  the  civilized  nations,  and  a  bibliography  of  2,000  titles.  Among  the 
monographs  is  one  bv  the  editor  on  the  physical  growth  of  Spanish  children,  illustrated  by 
mphs  and  tables.  Rev.  P.  J.  McCormick,  of  the  Catholic  university  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  contributes  an  article  describing  that  institution,  and  there  is  also  an  account  of  Catholic 
educational  work  in  the  United  States  by  Rev.  Domingo  Lazaro.  Forty  pages  arc  devoted  to 
current  educational  activities  in  Spain. 


6  GTJBRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

1209.  Comman,   Oliver  F.    The  educational   emergency  in    Pennsylvania:  the 

need  for  a  campaign.    Current  education,  24  :  492-500,  502,  May  1920. 

Abstract  of  paper  given  at "  Schoolmen's  week, "  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April  9, 1920. 
Statistics  sliowing  educational  conditions  in  Pennsylvania. 

1210.  Inadequacy  of  public  school  system.    National  civic  federation  review,  5: 5-6, 

May  10,  1920. 

Educational  program  adopted  at  annual  meeting  of  Woman's  department  of  the  National 
civic  federation. 

Dr.  John  R.  Tildsley  speaks  of  the  existing  fidtuaticn  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  to  the  subject  and  Miss  Fannie  W.  Dunn  tells  of  the  situation  in  the  lural  schools. 

1211.  Lane,  Winthrop  D.    The  national  crisis  in  education.    Survey,  44:  299-300, 

May  29, 1920. 

A  review  of  educational  cuiditians  in  the  United  States.  Emphasizes  the  f  hortage  of  teachers 
and  the  inadequacy  of  school  buildings  to  accommodate  pupils. 

1212.  Newlon,  Jesse  H.    The  present  state  of  affairs  from  the  standpoint  of  edu- 

cation.   American  scho(rf,  6:  104-105,  112,  April  1920. 

The  Superintendent  of  schools  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  discusses  some  of  the  leeeons  of  the  war 
as  they  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools  in  his  town  and  to  the  amount  of  mcney  it  is  neceasary 
for  his  constituents  to  raise  for  school  purposes. 

1213.  Shaw,  Albert.    Meeting  new  testa  of  rural  and  urban  life.    High  school 

quarterly,  8:  237-39.  July  1920. 

Abstract  of  an  addresa  delivered  before  the  National  citizens'  conference  en  education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  1920. 

The  need  for  a  bold  policy  in  order  net  cnly  that  tcacfccie  n-ay  Vc  jGid  a  liM're  iKapc  sod 
schools  maintained,  but  that  education  in  the  broadest  sense  may  be  treated  as  tne  supreme 
object  of  statesmanship. 

FOBEIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Europe. 

1214.  Dugeaa,  Stephen  F.    Observations  on  higher  education  in  Europe.    Journal 

of  international  relations,  10:  378-91,  April  1920. 

Higher  education  in  western  and  southern  Europe.  Advocates  the  interchange  of  teachers 
and  students  between  the  imlversities  of  different  countries. 

Great  Britain. 

1215.  Bevan,  Bcdph  H.    Permanent  peace  and  the  Rhodes  scholarships.    Outlook, 

26:  164-66,  May  26,  1920. 

Value  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  in  promoting  educational  reciprocity  and  peace  between 
the  British  £mpire  and  the  United  States.    Outlines  the  work  at  Oxford. 

1216.  Geddes,  'S'lr  Auckland.    The  school  system  of  Great  Britain.    High  school 

quarterly,  8:  224-31,  July  1920. 

Address  of  the  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States  before  the  National  citizens'  confer- 
ence on  education,  Washington,  D.  C,  May. 21, 1920. 
Also  in  School  life,  4:  .V  7,  Juno  15,  1920. 

1217.  Kaadel,  I.  L.    Oj^portunities  for  advanced  study  in  the  newer  English  uni- 

versities.   American  Oxonian,  7:  113-19,  July  1920. 

1218.  Pollock,  John.    The  universities  and  national  life.    Nineteenth  century,  88: 

115-27,  July  1920. 

Conditions  in  England  described.  The  university  as  the  preserver  of  intellectual  and  moral 
freedom,  etc. 

1219.  Young,  George.    A  school  of  foreign  affairs.    Contemporary^  review,  118: 51-56, 

July  1920. 

Discusses  the  founding  of  a  chair  of  diplomacy  in  the  University  of  Lcndcn,  and  outlines  a 
course  of  study  in  foreign  affairs. 

France. 

1220.  Blanguemon,  Edmond.    Les  classes-promenades.    Revue  pedagogique,  76: 

389-404,  June  1920. 

An  account  of  school  excursions  as  practiced  in  llautc-Maino,  France. 

1221.  Bourgin.    Hubert.    L'enseignement    de    I'histoire    moderne.     Revue    uni- 

versitaire,  29:  340-50,  May  1920. 

Teaching  of  modern  history  in  French  lyc^cs. 
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1222.  Derdxne,  Juvenal.     L'enseignement  dee  notions  scientifiques  k  V6co\e  pri- 

maire  ^l^mentaire.    Revue  p^dagogique,  76:  235-58,  April  1920. 

1223.  Ck>bron,  liOtiiB.    Or^nisation  dee  biblicth^ues  d'^coles  publiquefl.    Revue 

pgdaj^que,  76:  324-35,  May  1920. 

The  story  of  school  libraries  in  France  from  1833  to  the  present. 

1224.  Ck>urlet,  Apolline  de.    Lee  conferences  de  TUnion  franvaise  sur  la  r^forme 

de  notre  Mucation  nationale,  f^vrier-juin  1919.    fiducfition,   11:  216-33, 
September-December  1919. 
To  be  continued. 

1225.  GroB,    J.    L'inspection    primaire    en    France — situation    actuelle;  r^formes 

desirables.    Revue  p^dagogique,  76:  419-37,  June  1920. 

1226.  Mont^mexy,  Walter  A.    Educational  reconstruction  in  France.    School 

life,  5:  1-2,  13,  August  1,  1920.       ' 

The  sentiment  for  the  decentralisation  of  the  traditional  educational  srstcms,  the  extension 
of  labor-union  ideas,  and  the  situation  in  regard  to  physical  education,  school  attendance,  con- 
tinuation education,  etc. 

~  1227.  Parker,  Samuel  C.    Civic-moral  teaching  in  French  secular  schools.    Ele- 
mentary school  journal,  20:  660-69,  May  1920. 

Concluded  from  Marcb  number.  Discusses  textbooks  for  civic-moral  insthiction.  Bibliog- 
raphy. 

1228.  Waits,    Rend.    L'enseignement  du  latin.    Revue  imiversitaire,     29:  325-39, 

May  1920. 

Discussesthe teaching  of  Latin  in  France,  and  how  the  subject  may  best  be  maiotalD ed .  The 
topic  is  continued  by  E.  Meyer  in  the  Revue  for  July  1930,  p.  103-12. 

Spain. 

1229.  Albert,  &.    Une    oeuvre   espagnole   d'^ucation.    La   fondation    Gonzalez 

Allende  de  Toro.    Revue  p^dagogique,  76:  268-81 ,  April  1920. 

An  aoooant  of  the  lezacy  for  eiucational  parpoiesleft  by  Don  Manuel  Gonzales  Allende  to 
his  native  city  of  Toro  in  Spain. 

Germany. 

1230.  Petzoldt,  Joseph.    Neue  grundlegung  der    philosophischen  propadcutik. 

Monatschrift  fiir  hdhere  schulen,  19:  142-64,  April  1920. 

A  review  of  c3itemporary  German  thought  on  the  teaching  and  study  of  philosophy. 

India. 

1231.  HopkizuBon,  Alfred.    Science  in  India.    Contemporary  review,  118:  43-50, 

July  1920. 

DHcuiscs  the  cTteasion  and  improvement  of  education  in  natural  science  in  India.  Work  of 
the  univerilti^  describ<Kl,  also  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  to  provide  for  research,  and 
for  the  application  of  the  results  of  ssieatiflc  research  to  practical  problems  in  India. 

Morocco. 

1232.  Orymoult,  Pierre.    L' University  de  Fez   et   les   intellectuels    marocains. 

Mercure  de  Fiance,  140:  691-707,  June  15,  1920. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1233.  Benjamin,  C.  H.    Educational  vaudeville.    School  and  society,  11:  694-702, 

June  12,  1920. 

A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Engineering  society  at  the  UniverFity  of  Michigan,  April  6, 1920. 

Discusses  some  of  the  new  method .s  in  education.  Says  from  kindergarten  to  college  our 
pedagogic?!  physicians  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  pupil,  young  or  old,  must  be  led 
along  and  lulled  into  forgetfulness  of  the  real  incentives  to  study. 

1234.  Bonaer,  Frederick  G.    Implications  for  elementary  education  from  experi- 

ments in   democratizing  industry.    Teachers  college  record,    21:  108-16, 
March  1920. 

The  socialisation  and  democrat isation  of  industry  by  the  stimulation  and  reward  of  the 
individual  self-expression  of  each  workman  in  the  intelligent  improvement  of  his  own  particular 
work.  The  implication  of  such  experiments  in  Industry  for  elementary  education.  1  hinks 
that  a  high  premium  should  bo  put  upon  creative  e^ort  and  cooperative  participation  in  all 
sdioolenteriNises. 
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1235.  dapp,  Henry  L.    Pupiie'  joy  in  school  work.    Education,  40:  621-31,  June 

1920. 

A  plea  for  greater  iseU-expression.  Says  that  the  customary  Socratic  method  of  Instruction, 
questions  by  teachers  and  answers  by  pupils,  has  too  important  a  place  in  the  methods  of 
Instruction. 

1236.  Frandfl  W.  Parker  school,  Chicago,  SI.    Studies  in  education.    The  indi- 

vidual and  the  curriculum.    Experiments  in  adaptation.    Chicago,  Pub.  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  school,  1920.     158p.  illus.    8*. 

Contains:  1.  Jennie  Hall:  Individual  project  method.  An  example  of  its  operation  in  a 
seventh  grade,  p.  5-45.  2.  Jennie  Hall  and  others:  Adventures  in  civics,  p.  46-60.  3.  R.  W. 
Osborne:  Adaptation  in  the  content  of  high  school  science,  p.  86-92.  4.  A.  G.  &(errill:  New 
material  in  modern  language  work,  p.  93-100.  5.  L.  W.  Wahlstrom:  Thrift  as  an  element  in 
Kood  oltisenship,  p.  101-15.  6.  The  relation  of  art  to  school  activities.  The  lower  grades  [by] 
Marie  Claussemus,  p.  116-27;  The  upper  grades  [by]  Katherine  Clements,  p.  128-31. 

1237.  Poole,  Gladys  B.     ''The  attempt  to  teach "|^a  diagnostic  method  illustrated 

by  the  clinic  teaching  of  typical  cases.    Psychological  clinic,  13:  173-89, 
May  15,  1920. 

Work  done  in  the  department  of  clinic  teaching  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

1238.  Shcurp,  Dallas  L.    Education  for  individuality.    Atlantic  monthly,   125: 

754-62,  June  1920. 

Says  that  historv  must  be  made  "the  keystone  in  the  stud^  arch."  Emphasises  the  study 
of  the  Bible— the  Iting  James  version— because  of  its  literary  implications,  etc. 

1239.  Waits,  Harmon  Ebert.    Practical  problems  of  the  school.    Chicago,  New 

York  [etc.]  B.  H.  Sanborn  &  co.,  1920.    xxxiii.  278p.    16*». 

1240.  Walker,  N.  W.    Democracy  and  education.    High  school  journal,  3:  131-35, 

May  1920. 

1241.  Wells,  F.  L.     Educational  service  and  compensation.     School  and  society, 

12:  38-17,  July  10,  1920. 

1.  Dislocation  between  currieular  and  life  requirements,  with  special  reference  to  the 
classics;  II.  This  dislocation  as  a  remediable  factor  in  the  low  oampehsation  of  teachers;  IIL 
Three  common  factors  of  life  chlcflv  subject  to  education;  IV.  Relation  of  the  school  to  these; 
and  V.  Features  of  education  based  on  instincts. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1242.  Allen,  Annie  W.    Boys  and  girls.    Atlantic  monthly,  125:  796-804,  June  1920. 

Education  and  adolescence. 

1243.  Ballard,  P.  B.    Psychology  and  the  teacher.    Journal  of  education  and  School 

world,  52:  541-43',  August  1920. 

Importance  of  applied  psychology  to  the  teacher;  mental  tests  and  statistical  methods 
discussed. 

1244.  Ide,  O.  O.    The  educability  level  of  five-year-old  children.    Psychological 

clinic,  13:  146-72,  May  15,  1920. 

A  study  based  upon  work  conducted  in  two  kindergartens  in  a  public  school  in  one  of  the 
best  residental  sections  of  Phil^elphia;  and  two  others  in  the  best  Italian  sections  of  that  city. 

1245.  La  Bue,  Daniel  Wolf  ord.    Psychology  for  teachers.     New  York,  Chicago  [etc.] 

American  book  company  [1920]    316p.    illus.     12°.     (American  education 

series.    G.  D.  Strayer,  general  editor) 

This  book  brins^  to  boar  upon  the  problems  of  teaching  the  principles  of  psychology  and 
their  special  applications  as  they  have  been  derived  by  recent  invastigations.  The  method 
used  is  inductive,  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

1246.  Leonard,  Eugenie  AndruBS.   A  parent's  study  of  children's  lies.    Pedagogical 

seminary,  27:  105-36,  June  1920. 
Bibliography:  p.  135-36. 

1247.  Lackey,  Q.  W.  A.    The  psychological  clinic  in  practice.     School  and  society, 

12:  6-13,  July  3,  1920. 

Read  before  the  Nebraska  academy  of  science^  Crete,  Nebr. 

1248.  O'Shea,  M.  V.    The  trend  of  the  teens.    Chicago,  F.  J.  Drake  &  co.  [1920] 

281p.    12°. 

In  this  book  the  aim  has  been ' '  to  make  the  discussion  intelligible  and  practical  by  presenting 
typical  traits  of  childhood  as  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  situations  of  dailv  life,  and  then  cndoav- 
onng  to  explain  these  traits  and  to  indicate  how  thoy  should  bo  dealt  with  when  they  aie 
not  m  accord  with  the  requirements  of  life  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  community.'! 
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EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1249.  Beverley,  Clara.    Self-meafiurement  by  elementary- school  pupils.     English 

journal,  9:  331-37,  June  1920. 

The  use  of  the  composition  scale  by  pupils. 

1250.  Brooks,  Samuel  S.    Getting  teachers  to  feel  the  need  for  standardized  tests. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  2:  425-35,  June  1920. 

Th**  second  article  on  the  general  topic  "  Piittln-;  standardized  tests  to  practical  use  in  rural 
schools." 

1251.  Brown,  H.  A.    A  study  of  ability  in  Latin  in  secondary  sc|hools;  a  description 

of  a  method  of  measuring  ability  in  Latin,  with  a  statistical  study  of  the 

results  of  a  survey  of  instruction  in  Latin  in  New  Hampshire  secondary  schools. 

Oshkoeh,  Wis.,  Pub.  at  State  normal  school,  1919.    x,  170p.    8°. 

This  invcstt^tion  was  heeim  when  the  writer  was  director  of  the  Bureau  of  educational 
research  connected  with  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  public  instruction.  Most  of  the 
data  oanti'jicd  in  the  study  were  gathered  and  tabulated  in  1917.  The  writer  is  now  president 
of  the  State  normal  school  at  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

1252.  Coheiif  Joseph.    The  use  of  objective  criteria  in   the  measure  of  drawing 

ability.    Peds^ogical  seminary,  27:  137-51,  June  1920. 

1253.  Colvin,  Stephen  S.    The  validity  of  psychological  tests  for  college  entrance. 

Educational  re\aew,  60:  7-17,  June  1920. 

Says  that  the  diagnostic  values  of  such  tests  have  yet  to  be  demonstrated;  but  their  prog- 
nostic values  have  been  definitely  established. 

1254.  Fee,  Ira  B.    Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  mental  tests.    American  school 

board  journal,  61:  29-30,  August  1920. 

The  u.se  of  mental  tests  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Missoula,  Montana,  and  some  of  the 
benefits  of  the  tests. 

1255.  Haberznan,  J.  Victor.    The  measures  of  intelligence  diagnostically  remeas- 

ured.    61p.     12°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Medical  record »  March  20  and  27, 1920. 
References:  p.  60-61. 

1256.  Hatch,  Boger  Conant.    A  standard  of  measurement  in  English  composition. 

English  journal,  9:  338-44,  June  1920. 

The  writer  savs  that  the  crying  need  of  secondary-school  teachers  of  English  composition 
today  se<ms  to  DC  a  standard,  or  scale  of  measurement,  by  which  the  results  of  teaching  may 
be  graded. 

12.57.  Jacob,  Peyton.    Intelligence  tests  for  college  entrance.    High  school  quarterly, 
8:  174-80,  April  1920. 

Paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Georgia  ci>lloc:es,  Atlanta,  January  12, 1920. 
Result  >  of  the  mtelligcnoe  tests  given  to  some  college  students  of  Georgia. 

1258.  Johnson,  Buford.    The  use  of  tests  in  the  evaluation  of  methods  of  instruction. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  11:  78-82,  February  1920. 

"One  hundred  and  seventy-three  pupils  in  grades  IV  to  VIII  that  had  failed  of  promotion 
because  of  deficiency  in  one  or  more  fundamental  subjects  wore  given  eight  standard  educa- 
tional tests.  On  the  basts  of  the  results  a  careful  diagnosis  was  made  of  each  pupil's  deficien- 
cies, and  suggestions  arrived  at  for  the  host  methods  of  dealing  with  individual  cases." 

1259.  Kelley,  Truman  L.     Values  in  high  school  algebra,  and  their  measurement. 

Teachers  college  record,  21 :  246-90,  May  1920. 

Contains  the  replies  from  a  number  of  men  and  women  of  afTairs  and  from  mnthematicians 
giving  their  views  on  the  values  resulting  from  studying  high  sch(X)l  mathematics.  Givos  a 
mathematical  values  test  based  on  tte  replies  recci\  ed  and  the  scales  for  use  in  i  rading  answers. 

1260.  Koos,  Frank  H.    Educational  measurements  in  a  small  school  system.   Journal 

of  educational  research,  2:  493-501,  June  1920. 

References,  p.  501. 

Mc:»suremcnt  work  carried  on  In  the  schools  of  Anoka,  Minnesota,  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

1261.  Ijowell,  Frances  Erma.    A  group  intelligence  scale  for  primary  grades. 

215-47  p.    8°. 

A  thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  praduatc  school  of  the  Imiversity  of  Minnesota  in 
partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

1262.  McClelland,    WiUiam.    The  distribution   and   reliability   of  psychological 

and  educational  measurements.    British  journal  of  psychology,  10:  315-18, 
July  1920. 
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1263.  Maxwell,- Paul  A.    Tests  in  general  science.     General  science  quarterly,  4: 

443-50,  May  1920. 

Test  of  information  and  tests  of  reasoning  in  general  science  work. 

1264.  MurchuBon,  Carl.    Criminals  and  college  students.    School  and  society,  12: 

24-30,  July  3, 1920. 

Paper  read  before  the  Otaio  colle$:e  association,  April  2, 1920. 

Gives  some  f:M:ts  which  prove  that  the  difference  between  the  avecaiee  individual  and  the 
average  criminal  is  not  a  dUTerence  that  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  intelligence. 

1265.  Patterson,  Herbert.    How  can  the  ability  of  student-teachers  be  measured? 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  6:  215-19,  April  192^. 
Road  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma  oduoation  association,  FcbroM-y  20, 1920. 

1266.  Pressey,  Sidney  L.    A  brief  group  scale  of  intelligence  for  use  in  school 

surveys.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  11:  B9-100,  February  1920. 

"  A  detailed  account  of  the  tests  used,  the  daii\atiin  of  the  scale,  nonns  and  distribution  of 
perlhrmanoe,  onreiition  between  scale  results  and  teachan'  judgments,  and  suggestions  for  the 
best  use  of  the  scjile.  The  tests  can  be  given  in  twenty-Ave  minuteB  and  soonMria  ftve  minutes 
for  each  pupiL" 

1267.  BichardBon,  J.  W.    The  campaign  method  in  elementary  educati<Hi.   Journal 

of  educational  research,  2:  481-92,  June  1920. 

An  address  deli .  ered  before  the  National  aasodation  of  directors  of  educadeoal  research  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  February  26. 1920. 

The  reailts  of  three  cMfnpaignu  carried  on  in  the  HiUaing,  Minn.,  schools  Idr  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  work  in  the  nor  fundamental  processes  in  wb<^e  numbers. 

1268.  Van  Wag^enen,  M.  J.    Some  results  and  inferences  derived  from  the  use  of  the 

army  tests  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.    Journal  of  applied  psychology,  4 : 
59-72,  March  1920. 

1269.  Witham,  Ernest.    The  most  accurate  measure  of  handwriting.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  6:  150-^,  June  1920. 

SPEaAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1270.  Courtis,  Stuart  A;    Teaching  through  the  use  of  projects  or  purposeful  acta. 

How   to   provide  for  the  development  of  fundamental   skills?    Teachers 
college  record,  21:  139-49,  March  1920. 

Address  given  at  Teachers  college  annual  conferences,  1919. 

1271.  Hatch,  B.  W.    The  project-problem  as  a  method  for  teaching  history.    His- 

torical outlook,  11:  237-40,  June  1920. 

1272.  Herring,  John  P.    Bibliography  of  the  project  method.    Teachers  college 

record,  21:  150-74,  March  1920. 
Annotated. 

1273.  Horn.  Ernest.    * 'Motion  pictures  as  an  educational  agency.**    Visual  edu- 

cation, 1:  18-23,  June  1920. 

The  piu-pose  of  this  article  is  to  evaluate  the  experiment  reported  by  Mr.  John  V.  Lacy  in 
his  article,  "Motion  pictures  as  an  educational  agency,"  appearing  in  the  Teachers- college  rec- 
ord, November,  1919. 

1274.  Lepaulle,  Pierre.    Le  systeme  du  "case"  et  la  m^thode  socratique  dans  les 

^coles  dc  droit  amoricaines.    Revue  intemationale  de  I'enseignemcnt,  40: 
161-83,  May-June  1920. 

1275.  Madeod,  Annie  liouise.    Moving  pictures  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry. 

Visual  education,  1 :  18-23,  May  1920. 

1276.  Stockton,  James  Leroy.    Project  work  in  education.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.l    Houghton,    MifHin    company   [1920]    xiv,    167p.     12^.     (Riverside 

educational  monographs,  cd.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

This  book  shows  wliat  tho  lundamental  principles  in  modem  education  arc,  and  how  they 
make  project  work  ine\  liable  as  a  method  in  all  subjects.  It  also  shows  the  body  of  material 
for  project  w^ork  as  a  new  school  subject. 

1277.  Tanner,  KoUin  H.    An  application  of  the  laboratory  method  to  the  teaching  of 

Greek  and  JUatin.     Classical  journal,  15:  546-54,  June  1920. 

The  author  savs  that  tho  laboratory  method  as  applied  to  tUe  teaching  of  elementary  classes 
in  Greek  and  Latin  is  an  attempt  to  suit  the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 
Work  at  Denison  luilvcrhity. 
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1278.  '^inison,  J.  H.    Visual  education  in  Detroit  schools.     Visual  education.  If  9-14, 

June  1920. 

Th3  director  of  vimal  education  in  th.^  Detroit  public  schools  tclb  df  tho  positive  results  of 
0113  year '4  work  in  visual  educjition  iu  fourteen  schools  in  Detroit. 

SPEaAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

READING. 

1279.  Anderson,  C.J.  a7u/Merto]i,EIda.     Remedial  work  in  reading.     Elementary 

school  journal,  20:  685-701,  772-91,  May,  June  1920. 

Attributes  much  of  tha  weakness  of  modem  methods  of  teaching  reading  to  the  system  of 
mass  Instruction.    Presents  remsdiol  measures.    Gives  results  of  th-3  Cray  oral  reading  tests. 

1280.  Brown,  H.  A.    Formulation  of  method  in  reading.    Journal  of  educational 

reaearch,  2:  436-51,  June  1920. 

An  addre^  delivered  before  th?  National  association  of  directors  of  educational  research,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohi3,  February  26,.  1920. 

Suggests  certain  definite  stepj  in  the  direction  of  improved  methods  of  instruction  which 
need  to  be  taten  tmmsdiately. 

1281.  I«eonard,   Sterling  A.    The  teaching  of  reading  and  literature.    Virginia 

teacher,  1:  143-48,  July  1920. 

The  value  of  literature  and  some  suggestions  oonoeming  the  selccUon  of  literature  for  children. 

1282.  Stone,  B.  E.    Duplication  of  reading  material  in  fifteen  second-grade  readers. 

Elementary  school  journal,  20:  702-10,  May  1920. 

An  analysis  and  clauifleation  of  th3  contents  of  fifteen  second-grade  readers.  ''AH  told," 
says  th3  writer,  "77  selections  aro  duplicated  somewhere  m  th3  15  readers." 

1283.  Woody,  Clifford.    The  overleaping  in  the  content  of  fifteen  second  readers. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  2:  465-74,  June  1920. 

UTBRATURE. 

1284.  Xaaon,  lEichael.    The  function  of  literature  in ,  education.     Contemporary 

review,  118:  85-94,  July  1920. 

Advocates  ths  study  of  literature  in  th3  students'  o^iii  tongue:  rclalicn  of  literature  to  lilc. 

1285.  Smith,  Hilton  M.    Dancing  through  English  literature.     English  journal, 

9:  30^17,  June  1920. 

Th3  Moms  dauca  and  other  folk  dances  in  English  literature. 

1286.  Snyder,  Franldyn  Blias.    The  first  college  course  in  English   literature. 

School  and  society,  12:  l-<5,  July  3,  1920. 

Ths  hiitori'^l  survey  courso  in  English  literature.  The  wriler  questions  whether  our  stu- 
dents derive  ai  mtKh  profit  frjm  a  historieal  survey  as  th?y  might  from  a  suitable  modification 
of  th3  present  rracUoc. 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1287.  Bo^vman,  James  C.    The  marking  of  English  themes.     English  journal,  9: 

245-54,  May  1920. 

Says  that  txi'^hirj  ofth^  En^iith  deporlmmt.  through  discussion,  should  agree  upon  certain 
standards  of  marking  which  will  fit  local  conditions. 

1288.  Kellogg,  Walter  G.    Is  grammar  useless?    North  American  review,   212: 

36-12,  July  1920.   ' 

Writer  contends  that  EngUsh  grammar,  as  it  is  now  taught,  fhould  be  dropped  entirely 
from  our  schools. 

1289.  Ow^en,  Dorothy  Tudor  (Mrs.  Douglas  Truman).    Tho  child  vision;  being 

a  study  in  mental  development  and  expression.    Manchester,  At  the  Uni- 

veiBity  press;  Ix)ndon,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  <fc  co..  1920.     xvi 

180p.     12°.     (Publications  of  the  Umversity  of  Manchester,  Educational 

series  No.  9.) 

This  book  presents  a  mnhod  of  teaching  Englinh  comno.ition.  In  the  Tntroduclion,  Prof. 
R,  L.  An*h?r  nays  that  Mrs.  Tnunan  sees  that  every  child  possesses  a  store  of  pictures  of  his 
own-  in  his  mind- which  ho  can  easily  translate  into  language.  Mrs.  Truman's  m;:thod  ii  a 
training  in  thought,  which  tho  old  methods  of  composition  are  not. 

1290.  Sfanons,  Sarah  E.     English  problems  in  the  solving,  for  the  junior  and  senior 

high  schools.    Chicago,  New  York,  Scott,  Foreeman  and  companv  [1920] 

239p.     12°. 

Some  woblems  confronting  the  English  teacher  in  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  vocabu- 
lary, oral  and  written  expression,  interpretation  of  literature,  tho  teaching  of  the  classics,  etc. 
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1291.  flwiith,  Mr 9,  Lfflian  E.    Minimal  eBBentials  in  compoeitioh  and  grammar  for  the 

elementary    schools,    grades    1-8.    Inter-mountain    educator,    15:  387-405, 
May  1920. 

Report  made  to  the  Inland  empire  council  of  tcacfaers  of  English,  April  1920. 

1292.  Snyder,  Franklyn  B.     '^  English  A"  once  more.     English  journal,  9:  261-65, 

May  1920. 

DLSCUS9CS  a  remedy  for  poor  results  obtained  in  college  in  required  composition.  There 
should  bo  a  larger  amount  of  expository  writing  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  h^  school,  with 
critict^m^  of  compositions  by  teachers. 

1293.  Ward,  Comelia  Carhart.    Unified  subject-matter  for  composition.    English 

journal,  9:  318-30,  June  1920. 

A  course  on  French  life,  correlating  En^sh  with  the  course  in  French,  by  using  material 
from  French  books  read,  or  material  supplementary  to  them,  thus  broadening  the  knowledge 
of  the  pupil  and  aiding  him  in  the  expression  of  knowledge  g<iined. 

MODERN  LANQUAGBB. 

1294.  Atkins,  Henry  GKbson,  oTicfHutton,  H.  L.    The  teaching  of  modem  foreign 

languages  in  school  and  umversity.    London,  Edward  Arnold;  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1920.    246p.     12^. 
Bibliography:  p.  239-44. 


Refers  Drfefly  to  the  main  features  of  the  past  history  and  development  of  modem  language 
teaching,  but  devotes  particular  attention  to  its  general  position  at  the  present  day,  and  what 
appears  to  be  the  main  tendeneiea  and  the  desirable  poli<^  for  the  future.    Discusses  questions  - 
of  organization  and  administration.    Written  not  only  for  teachers,  but  also  tor  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  modem  language  teaching. 

1295.  Goch6,    Paul.    La   m^thode   scolaire  rationnelle   dans   Tenseignement   des 

langues  vivaniea     Revue  univerataire,  29:  113-26,  July  1920. 

A  brief  r6sum<^  of  the  first  part  of  a  work  In  course  of  publication,  entitled  lU^formes  universi- 
taires  d'apr&«i-RUcrre.  The  article  takes  up  the  topics  of  the  direct  method,  the  general  and 
special  principle.;  of  language-teaching,  and  the  method  of  instrumental  music  in  the  teaching  of 
languages. 

1296.  GraJham,  G.  Nelson.    Transfer  of  training  in  the  study  of  Spanish.    Ohio 

educational  monthly,  69:  181-85,  June  1920. 

First  discusses  Spanish  as  a  disciplinary  subject  and  then  shows  how  Spanish  transfers  to 
many  school  subjcct:»  and  how  they  transfer  to  Spanish. 

1297.  Modem  langiiage  association  of  America.     Report  of  the  Committee  on 

Romance  language  instruction  and  the  war.    In  its  Publications,  n.  s.  vol.  28, 

no.  2,  June  1920.    p.  xliv-lxii. 

Members  of  committee:  £.  H.  Wilkins,  chairman;  C.  A.  Downer,  C.  H.  Graadgent,  J.  Lus- 
trat.  B.  £.  Young. 

1298.  Mohr,  Wilhehnina.    An  experiment  in  correspondence.     Modem  language 

journal,  4:  387-96,  May  1920. 

The  gratifying  results  of  the  correspondence  work  carried  on  between  students  in  France 
and  the  students  of  the  Manual  training  high  school  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

1299.  Schoele,  Franck  L.    La  maison  frangaise  de  T  University  de  Chicago.    Revue 

universitaire,  29:  138-41,  July  1920. 

Columbia  university,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  ITniversity  of  Chicago  each  now 
has  a  "French  house"  for  students  of  the  French  language.  This  article  describes  the  house 
at  the  last-named  institution. 

1300.  Schweikert,  H.  C.    The  study  of  Russian.     School  and  society,  11:  638-43, 

May  29,  1920. 

In  favor  of  introducing  Russian  as  a  living  language  into  our  college  ciuricula. 

1301.  Waxman,    Samuel  M.    Fulminations  of  a  college  professor,   with  special 

reference  to  Spanish.    Modern  language  journal,  4:  397-406,  May  1920. 

Paper  read  before  the  Modem  language  section  of  the  New  Hampshire  state  teachers'  asso* 
elation. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

1302.  Fletcher,  W.  H.    The  translation  method  of  teaching  I^tin.    Journal  of 

educational  psychology,  11:  1-15,  January'  1920. 

"An  account  of  a  method  of  toching  Latin  which  is  based  on  the  same  procedure  as  that 
employed  in  teaching  first  grade  pupils  to  read  English.  The  emphasis  is  pl<)ced  on  the  recog- 
nition of  words  in  their  rplntions  as  used  to  express  ideas.  Reading,  dialog,  and  dramatization 
are  stressed,  and  onlv  such  grammatical  constructions  are  noted  as  are  essential  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  meaning.'! 
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1303.  Lodge,  Gonzalez.    Dramatic  interpretation  in  the  teaching  of  the  claaaics. 

Teachers  collie  record,  21:  217-37,  May  1920. 

An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Classical  association  of  the  Atlantic  States,  Balti- 
more, April  30.  1920. 

The  use  of  the  dxamatic  form  as  an  aid  in  teaching  Latin. 

1304.  Osier,  Si^'  Wiltiam.    The  old  humanities  and  the  new  Rcience;  an  address 

before  the  Classical  association,  Oxford,  Mav  16th,  1919.     London,  J.  Murray, 
1919.     32p.    8°. 

AUo  published  in  the  United  States,  with  an  introduction  by  Harvey  Gushing,  M.  D.,  by 
the  Houc^ton  Mifflin  company.  Boston.  1920. 

This  list  public  address  of  Dr.  Osier  is  a  plea  made  by  him  as  president  of  the  Classical  asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain  for  a  new  bridal  of  scienoe  and  the  cl  issics.  The  address  is  a  crowning 
instance  of  the  way  in  which,  in  the  speaker's  mind,  the  practical  service  of  science  is  beautified 
by  the  liberal  and  imperishable  spirit  of  classical  thought. 

SOCUL  SUBJECTS. 

1305.  Kxiney,  Boas  L.    Course  in  general  history  from  the  sociolo^sts'  standpoint. 

Historical  outlook,  11:  221-27,  June  1920. 

1306.  Heamshaw,  F.  J.  C.    The  study  of  world  history.    Contemporary  review,  118: 

57-«4,  July  1920. 

Diacusses  the  function  of  history  in  education. 

1307.  Price,  Q.  V.    The  sociological  basis  of  education.    Education,  40:  591-60C, 

June  1920. 

Says  that  the  universities  arc  the  strategic  points  in  the  campaign  of  social  educaticm.  More 
time  shcMild  be  given  to  sociology  and  the  social  sciences. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1306.  Lynde,  L.  E.    Some  helps  and  hindrances  in  teaching  mathematics  in  the 

secondary  schools.    Mathematics  teacher,  12:  139-53,  June  1920. 

Says  that  the  aim  in  teaching  mathematics  should  1)e  to  develop  the  mathematical  sense  of 
the  student.    The  art  of  computation  is  then  merely  this  sense  applied. 

1309.  Sampson,  Charles  H.    Teaching  practical  mathematics  efficiently.    Math- 

ematics teacher,  12:  167-71,  June  1920. 

1310.  Wheelock,  Charles  F.    Proposed  svHabus  in  algebra.    Mathematics  teacher, 

12:  101-14,  March  1920. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  a  reprint  of  the  tentative  syllabus  issued  in  Febnicry  1919. 

1311.  Wiiliams,  H.  B.    Mathematics  for  the  physiologist  and  physicisA,    Mathe- 

matics teacher,  12:  115-23,  March  1920. 

SCIENCE. 

1312.  Barnes,  Harry  E.    The  hi.storian  and  the  history  of  science.     Scientific 

monthly,  2:  112-26,  August  1920. 

Discusses  among  other  things  the  present  status  of  the  history  of  science  in  American  educa- 
tion.  The  writrrcommendsthestudy  of  the  history  of  science  l>ecauscit  provides  a  fundamen- 
tal  and  illuminating  background  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  civilization. 

1313.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.    General  science  as  a  college  entrance  subject.     General 

science  quarterly,  4:  460-65,  May  1920. 

Reports  frcma  universities  end  colleges  regarding  the  acceptance  of  general  science  as  a  college 
entrance  subject. 

1314.  Haxma,  John  Calvin.    The  place  of  general  science  in  the  high  school.    School 

science  and  mathonia'lcp.  20:  516-20,  June  1920. 

Read  b?fore  the  C  r.iralcsfociatlcn  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers,  Chicago,  Novembei 
29,  1919. 

1315.  Phillips,  Thoxnan  D.    A  study  of  notebook  and  laboratory  work  as  an  effective 

aid  in  science  teaching.    School  re\iew,  28:  451-53,  June  1920. 
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MUSIC. 

3316.  Muflic   superviaors'  national  conference.    Journal  of  proceedings  of  the 

twelfth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  31- April  4, 1919. 

176p.    8°.     (Miflfl  Elizabeth  Pratt,  secretary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

Contains:  1.  Osboume  McConathy:  The  place  of  music  in  the  new  educational  prograni» 
p.  2t-2!<.    2.  O.  E.  Seashore:  DemonstrptioD  a!  measi>rements  of  musical  capacity,  p.  30-38. 

3.  C.  G.  Hamilton:  How  far  should  credit  courses  In  piano  playing  be  standardized?    p.  49^2. 

4.  T.  P.  Giddin^:  ^ano  ciasses  in  public  schools,  p.  52-56;  Discussion,  p.  5ft-58.  5.  A.  J. 
Oantvoort:  The  traininf;  of  the  superior,  p.  Sl-^.  6.  Julia  E.  Crane:  The  training  of  the 
music  supervisor,  p.  83-85.  7.  W.  O.  Miessner:  Music  democratised,  p.  89-92.  8.  J.  L.  Erb: 
The  place  of  the  state  university  in  the  i^neral  scheme  of  public  music  instruction,  p.  93-96. 
9.  H.  O.  Ferguson:  The  ralationship  of  the  muaic  supervisor  to  the  various  agencies  engaged  in 
community  music,  p.  129-31.  10.  0.  B.  Stillmsn:  The  attitude  of  labor  toward  music  educa- 
tion, p.  134-37. 

1317.  .    [Papers  read  at  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting,  Philadelphia,  1920] 

School  music,  21:  5-58,  Mfty-June  1920. 

Contains:  1.  HoUis  Dann:  The  Music  supervisors  national  conference— past,  present,  future, 
p.  12-17, 20-22.  2.  Q.  H.  QartUn:  The  supervisor  of  the  fnlurt,  p.  22-27.  3.  Frank  DamroscAi: 
Music  and  public  educatfon— the  mental  and  musie^  ecpilpinent  of  the  supenrtsor,  p.  27-30. 
4.  Ines  F.  Damon:  Public  school  piano  daaaas  a»  I  have  known  them,  p.  30-34.  5.  W.  H. 
Aikin:  Schocd  music  piano  dtsses,  p.  31,  36,  3S.  6.  O.'M.  Tlndalt:  Music  appreciation  in  the 
high  school,  p.  38y  40,  42, 44,  46.  7.  P.  E.  Beck:  Some  suggestions  for  music  in  rural  schools,  p. 
46, 48, 50.    8.  William  Breach:  Specific  voice  training  In  the  hlgli  s<^ool,  p.  SO,  52, 54,  SO,  58. 

1318.  Shera,  F.  H.    Music  and  education:  some  ideals  of  to-day.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion and  school  world  (London)  52:  359-60,  June  1,  1920. 
DftfUs  with  conditions  in  boys'  schools  in  England,  piepaimtory  and  public. 

1319.  Weber,  Henxiette.    Putting  young  America  in  tune;  how  to  teach  the  child 

appreciation  of  music.  Chicago,  F.  J.  Drake  d  co.  [1920]  203p.  plates. 
12**.     (The  parent's  library) 

ELOCUTION. 

1320.  Agan,  Karl  E.    Public  speaking  in  a  military  college.    Quarterly  journal  of 

speech  education,  6:  25-32,  June  1920. 
Work  at  the  Pennsylvania  military  college. 

1321.  Woolbert,  C.  H.    Report  of  the  committee  on  research.     Quarterly  journal  of 

speech  education,  6:  58-72,  June  1920. 

Report  on  speech  education  to  the  National  association  of  teachers  of  speech,  which  met  at 
Chicago,  December  1919. 

SAFETY. 

1322.  Mayo,  Marion  J.    Psychological  and  administrative  phases  of  education  in 

accident  prevention. '  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  6:  226-31, 

April  1920. 

Read  b3fora  ths  Joint  sesssion  of  Section*^  H  and  L  of  the  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  sclenca,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  DecembarSO,  1919. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1323.  Hobnes,  Hilda  M.    The    motivation  of  primary  work.    Elementary  school 

journal,  20:  767-71,  June  1920. 

Discusses  the  attempt  to  motivate  primary  work  at  the  San  Francisco  state  normal  school 
in  four  low  primary  clasi5es. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1324.  NatloncJ  conference  on  rural  school  consolidation.    Proceedings  of  the 

first  coDference  held  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  February  17-19.  1920,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  education,  the  Iowa  Department 
of  public  instruction  and  the  Iowa  State  board  of  education.  Cedar  Fails, 
Iowa,  Iowa  State  teachers  college,  1920.  85p.  8°.  (Iowa  state  teachers 
college.    Bulletin,  vol.  20,  no.  4,  pt.  2,  June  1920) 

1325.  Averill,  Lawrence  A.     Revitalizing  the  rural  school  curriculum.     Education, 

40:  6X1-20,  June  1920. 

Discusses  th/i  need  of  more  efflcient  instruction  iii  hvgionc  in  the  rural  school,  I,ccaus-e  of  the 
ignorance  of  country  people  in  matters  of  farm  and  village  sanitation. 

Bibliography:  p.  619-20. 
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1326.  Bone,  H.  A.    The  small  community  and  its  school.    School  news  and  prac- 

tical educator,  33:'  561-^4,  June-July  1920. 

Advocates  the  community  school  for  boys  and  girls  below  high  sciiool  age  in  rural  commu- 
nities. 

1327.  Consolidation  of  schools.    American  reWew  of  reviews,  62:  179-87,  August  1920. 

A  symposium:  " Remaking  country  schools,"  by  Hon.  W.  L.  Harding,  p.  179-^3:  "Improv- 
ing rural  schools  in  New  York."  by  John  H.  Finlcy,  p.  183-S5;  Pennsylvania's  plans  forschool 
consolidation,  by  the  editor,  p.  185-1)7. 

1328.  Bunn,  Fazmie  W.    The  distinction  between  administration  and  supervision. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  6:  159-65,  June  1920. 
The  present  status  and  scope  of  the  rural  supervisor's  work. 

1329.  Firestone  ahip  by  truck  bureau,  Firestone  Park,  Akron.  Ohio.    Consoli- 

dated rural  schools  and  the  motor  truck.    Akron,  Ohio,  lirestone  ship  by 
truck  bureau,  1920.    52p.    illus.    8**.     (Bulletin  no.  6,  July  1920) 
Bibliography:  p.  51-52. 

1330.  Showalter,  N.  D.    A  handbook  for  rural  school  officers.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1920]    213p.    illus.    12°. 

A  handbook  for  rural  school  trustees  ta  help  them  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  important  work  which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  Givej  information  concerning 
school  administration  and  supervision,  school  management,  the  school  plant,  etc. 

1331.  Teaching,  vol.  6,  no.  3,  April  1920.    31p.    (School  consolidation  number) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1332.  California  hi^h  school  teachers'  association.    Proceedine;B  of  the  eighth 

annual  meeting,  1920.    Sierra  educational  news,  August  19S0.    96p. 

Contains:  1.  T.  W.  Gosling:  Education  for  citizenship,  p.  10-12.  2.  E.  A.  Lee:  What  shall 
we  teach  the  part-time  pupil?  p.  15-19.  3.  Helen  L.  Price:  A  sy-ttem  (or  handling  free  text- 
books, p.  19>22.  4.  S.  F.  Batdorf:  Problems  of  rehabilitation,  p.  21-29.  5.  C.  E.  Rugh:  The 
economic,  social,  and  profe»ional  status  of  the  public  school  teacher,  p.  29-33.    6.  £.  M.  Cox: 


Initiative C3Ustttutional  amendment  for  financing  schools,  p.  33-35.    s.  Emma  J.  Breck:  8u'' 

"    1.    8.  Cora  P.  McKi^:  Some  project: 
in  English,  p.  40-43.    9.  Mary  A.  Wood:  Making  readers  of  non-readers,  p.  44-46.    10.  L.  J 


gested  literature  lists  for  four-year  high  schools,  p.  36-40.    8.  Cora  P.  Mcki^:  Some  projects 


Paettnr:  The  future  of  Latin^,  p.  49-53.  11.  L.  W.  Bartlctt:  Rehabilitation  and  vocational 
traininc,  p.  63, 65.  12.  W.  M.  Prostor:  Mental  tests  as  an  aid  in  the  vocational  advisement  of 
hic^h  school  pupils,  p.  67, 69.  13.  Margaret  Mills:  Standardication  of  the  content  of  high  school 
home  economics  courses,  p.  73, 75. 77, 79.  14.  T.  A.  Smith:  Stindarditation  ofcontent  of  courses 
in  ;?icnce— report  of  state  committee,  p.  79,  81,  ^3.  15.  J.  C.  Punk:  Standardization  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  hifoi  school  mathematics  courses,  p.  F3, 85, 87, 89, 91-92.  16.  Elizabeth  Wood:  Min- 
imum essentials  in  high  school  composition,  p.  92-91. 

1333.  BriffgSy  Thomas  H.    The  junior  high  school.     Boston,   New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1920]  x,  350p.  12''.  (Riverside  textbooks  in 
education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley.  Division  of  secondary  education,  ed.  by 
Alexander  Inglis) 

Bibliography:  p.  329-48. 

This  liook  and  that  by  L.  V.  Koos  cover  substantially  the  same  ground,  but  Dr.  Brigps's 
work  treats  the  subject  more  fully  and  at  greater  length.  Each  volume  depicts  the  actual  status 
of  the  moTomont  from  information  gained  by  personal  visits  to  re!)re{eiitatiYe  schools  and  from 
queiUonnaires  and  other  reports.  Attention  is  given  to  the  historical  de  v  elopment  of  the  iunio: 
high  school,  claims  for  and  objections  to  this  type  of  school,  its  special  functions,  curricula  and 
courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  administration,  buildings  and  grounds,  costs,  and  results. 

1334.  Butterfield,  B.  W.    The  program  of  the  small  high  school.    High  school  quar- 

terly, 8:  243-47,  July  1920. 

The  State  commissioner  of  education  of  New  Hampshire  describes  the  program  used,  with 
more  or  less  success,  in  a  number  of  small  high  schools  in  New  Hampshire. 

1335.  Bnuy,   S.   B.    The  wild  olive  bough.    Harvard  graduates'  magazine,   28: 

565-73,  June  1920. 
Discusses  the  private  boarding  school  showing  certain  points  of  failure  and  field  for  reform. 

1336.  FolwelL  WiUiam  W.    The  high  school  as  the  people's  college.    M.  E.  A. 

news-letter,  7:  26-30,  April  1920. 

Read  before  the  section  of  secondary  education  of  the  Minnesota  educational  as.sociation, 
November  6, 1919. 

Advocates  adding  two  more  voars  to  the  high  school  course,  making  the  people's  college  "a 
complete  and  suflkclent  organ  of  the  secondary  epoch  of  education ,  ofToring  a  truly  liberal  prep- 
aration for  the  elevation  and  enrichment  of  individual  and  social  life,  and  Incidentally  for  the 
development  of  directive  talent  and  the  advancement  of  industry  and  art." 
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1S37.  Poster,  Jolm  B.  The  effect  of  the  lonr  cm  secondary  achools.  A  Bummary  of 
reportfl  from  7t5  hi^h  schoolfi  accredited  by  the  North  Central  aBsociation  of 
colleges  an<¥  secondary  schools.    American  school,  6:  1))2-I03,  April  1920. 

1338.  Glass,  James  M.    Socializing  the  high  school  administration.    High  school 

quai-terly,  g:  247-56,  July  1920. 

Five  years  with  student  pa^icipation  in  school  control  and  organired  student  activities  in 
the  Waihin^ton  junior  high  school  at  Rochester,  New  Y(H'k. 

1339.  Gould,  Arthur.    The  intermediate  schools  of  Los  Angeles.    School  review, 

28:  419-35,  June  1920. 
An  historical  and  stitiUical  study  of  secondary  education  in  Los  Angeles. 

1340.  Kennedy,    Joseph.    An   educational   problem.    [University,    N.    D.,   The 

University,  1920]    cover  title,  p.  [385}-395. 

R3print9d  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  vol.  X,  no.  4,  July 
1920. 

Address  before  the  Stat?  hi^h  school  conferenoe  and  the  northeastern  diTlsion  of  the  North 
Dakota  teachers'  assoriition,  Omnd  Forks,  N.  D.,  May  13,  1920. 

Deals  with  the  duolicatioa  in  secondary  and  hii;her  education  as  it  exists  today  and  adTo- 
cates  the  People's  college  as  the  institution  for  education  between  the  elementary  school  and  the 
university. 

1341.  Koos,  Leonard  V.    The  junior  high  school.    New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace 

and  Howe,  1920.     179p.     12^ 

1342.  Marsh,  John  A.    Making  a  hia:h  school  program.     Educational  administra- 

tion and  super  vision,  6:  202-14,  April  1920. 

1343.  Meredith,  Albert  B.    Whv  hisrh  school  principals  succeed  and  why  they 

fail.    Teachers  college  record,  21:  117-23,  March  1920. 

Addros.<^^ven  at  tho  annu'il  alumni  eonforenoes  at  Teachers  college,  February  1920. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  particularly  the  small  hi%h  school,  with  fewer  than  seVen  teachers. 

1344.  Miller,  E.  A.    High  schools  in  Ohio  prior  to  1850.     School  review,  28:  454-^9, 

June  1920. 

Savs  that  the  moH  Fi^i  leant  feature  of  Ohio's  educational  development  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  decade  1810  50,  ii  the  organisation  of  town  and  city  systems  of  schools. 

1345.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.     Directory, 

standards,  statistical  analysis  and  list  of  acrrodited  secondary  schools  .  .  . 
also  the  special  studies:  1.  Tentative  standards  for  junior  high  schools.  2. 
Effect  of  size  oi  (dasses  on  quality  of  work.  3.  Tcac^hing  citizenship  in  high 
schools.     Edited  by  C.  O.  Davis.     1920.     64p.     8*». 

1346.  Boemer,  Joseph.    Function  of  secondary  education.    The  services  rendered 

the  state  of  Tennessee  bv  its  first-class  county  high  schools.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teachers  [1920]  169p.  8**.  (Contribu- 
tions to  education,  no.  1) 

1347.  School  and  home,  Spring  1920.     (Published  by  the  Ethical  culture  school, 

New  York  (Mty) 

This  number  deals  with  hlih  school  life. 

Cantiin^:  1.  O.  W.  C^Idw.il:  (^ome  coo^derations  in  reorganiiation  of  hi^  school  educa- 
tion, p.  1-3.  2.  L.  H.  Mitchell:  The  tran  ition  from  the  elemrntary  to  the  academic  point  of 
view,  p.  3-8.  3.  Mab?!  T.  Biimham:  Our  lower  hi^h  school,  D.  8-12.  4.  Augustus  Klock:  The 
ti^achins:  of  phy5i?a]  sci?noe  in  the  Ethical  culture  school,  p.  13-18.  5.  H.  W.  iTmilh:  The  foao- 
tion  of  English,  p.  18  22. 

1348.  fimi^,  W.  A.    Junior  high  school  practices  in  sixty-four  cities.     Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  6:  13^-49,  March  1920. 

NORMAL  TRAINING. 

1349.  Bagley,  William  C.    The  future  of  the  citv  traininj^  school.     Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  6:  lll-2(),  March  1J;20. 

A  pippr  reid  before  the  Department  of  city  training  schools,  N.  E.  A.,  Cleveland,  February 
26, 1920. 

1350.  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    The  profesvsional 

preparation. of  teachers  for  American  public  schools.  A  study  based  upon 
an  examination  of  tax-supiwrted  normal  schools  in  the  State  of  Missouri; 
by  William  S.  Tiearned,  William  C.  Bagley,  and  Charles  A.  McMurry,  George 
D.  Strayer,   Walter  F.  Dearborn,   Isaac  L.   Kandel,  Homer  W.  Josselyn. 
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New  Yoric,  The  Carnegie  foundatiQn  for  the  advaiicement  of  teaching  [1920] 

xix,  475p.    map.    f®.     (Its  Bulletin,  no.  14) 

This  stndy  of  the  prepftrfttion  of  teachers  for  the  publi;  achools  oM["lnsted  in  an  offlciil  request 
m%de  to  the  Came?! 3  foundation  by  iho  governor  of  Miisouri  In  JuW  1914,  for  an  examination 
of  tha  a^^nei^  Cor  the  training  of  t3achars  in  the  Stite.  A  study  of  these  afsenctes  led  to  an  at- 
tempt to  evaluit;  the  process  itself  by  whl^h  t^achors  ore  prepared,  ^Qd  to  an  effort  to  formulate 
tni'^twonhy  principles  of  procedure.  Thi«  report  dcab  only  with  the  Missouri  normal  schools, 
and  includes  a  somewhat  tschnicaL  discussion  of  the  ftmdamontal  considerations  that  enter  into 
the  organisation  and  conduct  of  teacher-training  courses. 

1351.  O'Shea,  M.  Vincent.    Is  the  professional  training  of  teachers  illiberal?    Edu- 

cational review,  60:  35-41,  June  1920. 
Makes  a  pies  for  more  special  iM'ofessIanal  study. 

1352.  Bichards,  Albertino  A.    The  motivation  of  the  professional  course  in  the 

normal  school.    School  and  society,  11:  732-37,  June  19,  1920. 

1353.  Weni^er,  Ludwig.    I^ehrerl^ildung  durch  rcisen.    Monatschrift  fOr  hohere 

Bchulen,  19:  203-16,  May  1920. 
Deals  with  the  value  of  travel  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  of  ''^"C'^CT  and  of  history. 

1354.  Woody,  Clifford.    The  administration  of  the  psychology  prerequisite  to  courses 

in  education.    Journal  of  educational  psycnoJogy,  11:  61-77,  February  1920. 

"A  study  of  the  practice  of  forty-four  of  the  loading  colleges  and  univer.«ities  in  the  United 
States  rei^arding  the  requirement  of  psychology  as  a  ba<d;  for  courses  in  education.  While  psy- 
chdkfgY  in  some  form  i)  regarded  as  h%^o  for  education,  there  ii  the  widest  variation  as  to  the 
type  of  psychology  required  and  the  school  or  other  division  in  which  the  work  is  offered." 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1355.  Bagley,  William  C.    A  competent  teacher  for  every  American  child.    School 

and  home  education,  39:  230^33,  June  1920. 

A  paper  read  before  the  first  general  session  of  the  National  citizens'  conference  on  the  crisis 
in  educaUon,  Washington,  May  10, 1920. 
The  prewnt  status  of  the  teaching  profession. 

1356.  Brooks,  Maro  S.    The  responsibility  for  the  present  condition  of  the  teaching 

profession.    Education,  40:  034-46,  June  1920. 
Dlicusses  the  teacher  shortage,  salaries,  etc. 

1357.  Croaa,  E.  S.    The  truth  about  teachers.    Yale  review,  9:  744-58,  July  1920. 

A  pies  lor  better  salaries  and  higher  profesfional  training  of  teachers. 

1358.  Downing,  M.  B.    Women's  vote  and  the  educational  crisiB.    America,  23: 

222-24,  June  26,  1920. 

Speaks  of  the  scarcitv  of  trained  teachers.  Pa  vs  tha  t  if  women  can  bring  even  a  limitf  d  degree 
of  order  into  the  chaotic  conditians  whir-h  the  nation  faces  when  another  school  year  opens,  they 
will  have  Justified  their  demand  to  vote. 

1359.  Oould,  J.  C.    ''Speaking  of  salaries.*'    American  school  board  journal,  60: 

43-45,  109,  June  1920. 

<"  i  .-e5  some  st'iti^Ucs  collf  ctcd  from  the  Meh  schools  of  North  Dakota.  The  writer  says  that 
"TTie  fwible  with  mo^t  of  the  t«ilk  and  arit<ition  In  rerard  to  this  salary  problem  is  that  it  is 
cou-*hed  in  tonn^  of  the  pre-war  dollar.  The  peneial  public,  and  most  of  the  teachers  th<  ms<'l  vcs, 
think  of  sila'i  'S  in  the  li?ht  of  fo'-mer  standards.  The  co^t  of  li^  inif  has  increa^d  to  more  than 
double  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  if  the  teacher  who  received  ISO  a  month  then  gets  $120 
now  she  feels  that  she  has  had  an  increase  in  pay." 

1360.  How  the  national  menace  of  underpaid  teachers  is  being  faced.    American 

city,  23:  24-25,  July  1920. 

Gives  an  interoUing  tabulation  of  conditions  in  various  cities. 

1361.  Mac  Adam,  Qeorge.    The  crisis  in  our  schools.     World's  work,  40:  247-55. 

July  1920. 

Di  x;us«s  the  results  of  teacher  shortage.  Gives  salary  schedules  in  the  various  States.  Illus- 
tnUd. 

1362.  McConaughy,  James  L.    The  recruiting  of  teachers    for  colleges.     School 

and  society,  11 :  721-25,  June  19,  1920. 

1363.  McVey,  Frank  L.    Teaching  as  a  calling.    School  and  societv,  11:  691-94, 

June  18,  1920. 

A  svnop  i^  of  an  address  given  b?fo-c  students  of  the  Ohio  Wc?leyan  University,  March  29 
192J,  by  the  pro-iient  of  the  UniverFitv  of  Kentucky. 

The  writer  sav«  that  the  man  or  woman  who  ent'^fs  teaching  now,  who  has  a  foir  amotmt  of 
trainin?,  i  i  apt  to  go  forward  very  rapidl  y.  There  i^  no  bettor  time  to  enter  a  calling  from  the 
point  of  vhw  of  opportunity  than  the  one  when  people  are  leaving  it  and  looking  for  chances 
in  other  direclioni. 
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1364.  The  M.  E.  A.  News-letter,  vol.  7.  no.  1,  April  1920.    (Teachers'  salaries  in 

Minnesota). 

CantQin;:  1.  W.  H.  Shephard:  Teachers'  !ialar{'»s  in  Minnesota,  p.  <V-9.  2.  Teachers'  sa]arl3S 
and  expend  statiUi^,  p.  9-12.  3.  J.  M.  McConneU:  The  teacher  (iluation,  p.  12-10.  4.  L.  D. 
Coffmin:  The  present  crisis  in  the  teaching  profosslon,  p.  17-23.  5.  Sadie  M.  Alley:  To  teachers: 
why  tdoch?    p.  24. 

1365.  Moehlznan,  Arthur  B.    A  survey  of  teachers'  salaries  in  Detroit.    [Detroit, 

Board  of  education,    1920]    47p.    incl.   tables,   diagrs.    8**.    (The  Detroit 
educational  bulletin.     Research  bulletin,  no.  1,  1920.) 

•  > 

1366.  Putnam,  Mary  B.    Wages  and  service.    American  schoolmaster,  13:  207-13, 

June  1920. 

Reply  to  an  artislc  which  appeared  in  the  American  schoolmaster  for  April  1919,  entitled 
"Scr\*ioc  and  wages."  Di«usde5  the  questions  of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  teachers,  the 
married  woman  as  teacher,  etc. 

1367.  Pyle,  WiUiam  Henry.    The  teacher's  ideals  of  life  and  happiness.    Columbia, 

Mo.,  The  Missouri  book  company,  1920.    ix,  109p.    16°. 
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.  Bugg,  H.  O.    Self-improvement  of  teachers  through  self- rating:  a  new  scale 

for  rating  teachers'  efficiency.    Elementary  school  journal,  20:  670-81,  May 

1920. 

Summarises  the  chief  features  of  the  various  schemes  for  rating  the  efficiency  of  tsachers; 
and  suggests  administrative  devices  by  which  self-improvement  can  be  effected  through  self- 
rating.    Presents  an  elaborate  form  for  "  a  rating  scale  for  Judging  teachers  in  service." 


1369.  Steinway,    Louise    8.    Why   teach?    Moderator-topics,    40:  604-605,   June 

3,  1920. 

Tells  of  many  advantai^  of  the  teaching  profession  and  says  that  the  outlook  as  a  whole  for 
the  profession  was  never  brighter. 

1370.  Tildsley,  John  L.    The  crisis  in  education.    Bulletin  of  high  points,  2:  31-35, 

Aj)ril  1920. 

Teachers'  salaries  and  cost  of  living. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1371.  National  association  of  state  universities  in  the  United  States  of 

America.    Transactions   and   proceedings   .    .    .    Chicago,  111.,  November 

10-11,  1919.     160p.    8®.     (Frank  L.  McVoy,  secretary-treasurer,  University 

of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  R.  Hill:  President's  address,  p.  8-14:  Di'<u«?5ion,  p.  14-16.  2.  S.  P.  Capen: 
Plans  for  the  oxchansc  of  forrirn  students,  p.  36-42;  Discussion,  p.  42-44.  3.  M.  L.  Burton: 
Cooperation  between  univerfitis-s  p.  4.5-49;  DisK-us^ion,  p.  49-f8.  4.  W.  O.  Thompson:  Pending 
educational  leri^lation  before  Congress,  p.  69-80:  Di'xrusslnn  by  S.  P.  Capen,  p.  80-82.  5.  F.  J. 
Morrow:  Military  Innruction  in  Stits  unlrerFiti^s,  p.  88-95;  Pi  ciwlon,  p.  95-111.  6.  J.  C. 
Futrall:  The  effect  of  militarv  instruction  on  curricula,  p.  111-14:  Di«usFion,  p.  114-25.  7.  W. 
O.  Thompson:  New  university  problems  raised  by  changed  economic  conditions,  p.  125-33. 
8.  R.  £.  Vinson:  Legislative  problems— what  shoiud  they  \ye  in  >i?w  of  oiUing  conditions? 
p.  133-^8.    9.  R.  J.  Aley:  The  problem  of  university  salaries,  p.  13K-41;  Diicussion,  p.  141-51. 

1372.  Bridges,  James  W.  and  DolUnger,  Verona  M.    The  correlation  between 

interests  and  abilities  in  college  courses.    Psychological  review,  27:  308-14, 

July  1920. 

Says  that  "achievement  in  any  vocation  depends  partly  upon  ability  to  do  the  work  and 
partly  upon  interest  in  that  particular  kind  of  work.  The  problem  for  vocatimal  f;uidanoo 
1)  therefore  to  measure  ability  and  interest."  Study  based  on  records  obtained  from  over  500 
students  in  the  Ohio  state  univer>ity. 

1373.  Chase,  Harry  Woodhurn.    The  state  university  and  the  new  South.    School 

and  society,  11:  631^38,  May  29,  1920. 

Inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  April  28,  1920. 

1374.  Claxton,  Philander  P.    The  junior  college's  opportunity.    School  life,  5:  1, 

10-11,  July  15,  1920. 

Read  before  the  National  conference  of  representatives  of  junior  colleges. 
Thinks  that  with  the  same  amount  of  money  the  effectiveness  of  our  schools  of  higher  learning 
might  be  increased  from  20  to  30  per  cent  by  making  use  of  the  junior  college  idea. 

1375.  Fay,  B.    Harvard  1920.    Harvard  graduates'  magazine,  28:  587-93,  June  1920. 

Harvard  as  it  appears  to  a  European.  Mr.  Fajr  has  been  at  Harvard  for  six  months  as  Victor 
Emmanuel  Chapman  memorial  fellow. 
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1376.  Foster,  Williain  Trufaat.    First  report  of  the  president  of  Reed  coUe^, 

1910-1919.    Portland,  Greg.,  1919.     104p.     12  plates.     12**.    (Reed  college» 

record,    no.  34,  December  1919) 

A  report  containing  a  historv  of  Re«d  college  end  of  the  ndininisli&t'icn  of  lis  f  i.st  president 
Dr.  Foster,  1010-19,  together  with  a  statement  of  reasons  for  adopting  certain  policies. 

1377.  KooB,  Itoonard  V.    The  flexibility  of  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges 

east  and  west.    School  review,  28:  496-50,  June  1920. 

A  study  based  on  printed  statements  of  admission  reouircments  and  responsrs  to  a  auestion- 
naire.  Says  there  isatendency  toward  Kreaterfte>ibi)it^  in  admission  reciuuements  in  tne  West, 
Balring  it  man  nearly  jmtHtlt  lor  the  hif^  aAooI  t»pcrtorm  its  InqwrtaDt  fmrttMi  of  explaratikoi 
for  guidance.    Illustrated  with  graphs. 

1378.  Jdmeflota.    TTnirerBity.    Laws  and  regrtlations  governing  the  University  of 

Minnesota.  Comp.  from  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  stattites  of  Minne- 
sota, nigulations  of  departments  of  the  Federal  governraent,  minntea  of  the 
Board  of  regents,  acts  of  the  Univeisity  senate.  Minneapolis,  The  Uni- 
versity of  MiniieBoU,  li^.    xii,541p.    8^ 

1379.  New  York  university.    Outlook,  125:  154-56,  May  26,  1920. 

PeiRitar  artkia  «n  aclMtfcs  of  New  Yotk  mrireisity.    IHnatrated. 


1380.  Park,  JnHaa.    The  city  and  the  umveisity.    Unrrersily  of  Bnffak)  studies, 

I:  192-206,  Jane  1920. 

Inehsdea  a  description  ^  the  UniTersity  of  Cizvinnati  by  rtof.  Carl  HolHdaj,  and  also  teHr 
of  the  UBivflEsity  of  Buitala. 

1381.  MLUXxnaa,  Jacob  Oould.    The  American  university:  today  and  tomorrow. 

Indiana  university  alumni  quarterly,  7:  156-78,  April  1920. 

Foondatfeii  day  address,  January  2^,  19S0. 

Pewribes  tha  arave  and  daagcroos  sltaation  ifi  whidi  auc  vniretsitiea  to^ay  Snd  themselves 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future. 

1382.  Stewart,  Joseph  B.,  ed.    Record  of  students  entering  Georgia  colleges  and 

normal  schools,  191^-19.  Athens,  Ga.  The  University,  1920.  43p.  ^, 
(Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  vol.  XX,  no.  3,  May,  1920.  Serial 
no.  308) 

1383.  Talbert,  E.  Id.    The  rdle  of  investigation  in  the  making  of  a  municipal  uni- 

versity.   Scientific  monthly,  11:  151-58,  August  1920. 


1384.  Void,  Lauriz.    College  pre]?aration  and  success  in  life.    Quarterly  jonrnal  of 

the  University  of  North  Dakota,  10:  401-14,  July  1920. 

1385.  Waltera,  Baymond.    Statistics  of  registraticn  of  thirty  umversitiee  for  1918 

and  1919.    School  and  society,  12:  109-17,  August  14,  1920. 

These  statistics  ^low  that  the  combined  grand  total  regjstrattons  at  the  thirty  institutions  for 
1919  showed  a  gain  of  47  per  cent  over  1914. 

1386.  Wertenbaker,  ThoouM  Jeff eraon.    An  educational  need.    Princeton  alumni 

weekly,  20:  777-79,  May  26,  1920. 

The  preeeptorial  system  at  Princeton  unhrersity.    Thfnts  that  its  adoption  by  other  unirer* 
sities  would  work  wonders  for  the  cause  of  education  in  tliis.country. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 

1387.  Boxiaer,  Frederick  O.    Educational  research  in  the  practical  arts.    Journal  of 

home  economics,  12:  241-46,  June  1920. 

Summary  of  an  address  given  at  the  Alumni  conference  of  Teachers  college.  Fehmarv  20, 1920. 
Research  as  a  method  of  education  and  practical  values  resulting  frcm  i»;ch  rpseoich. 

1388.  Gnntliorp,  Horace  ofu/ Mudge,  E.  Lei^h.    The  research  contribution  of  the 

smaller  colleges.     School  and  society,  11:  656-60,  May  29,  1920. 

A  study  of  the  authorship  of  the  signed  articles  publishrd  duriuf^  19U>  in  eipht  ioiu-iiab.  Tt  is 
evident  from  the  study  that  the  colleircs  are  producing  much  loss  than  thoir  f.rorortion  of  the 
reseucfa  in  the  United  States.  The  reason  for  this  shortage  is  to  t>e  sought  both  in  the  individual 
teachers  and  in  the  institutions  with  which  they  are  connected. 

1389.  Boaa,  Bdward  B.    The  economic  importance  of  the  scientific  work  of  the 

Government,    fn.  p.,  1920]     p.  341-82.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Washington  acarlemy  of  sciences,  vol.  10,  no.  12,  June  19, 
IWO.  f  ,  ,  , 

Also  fn  SdenUfic  monthly,  11:  S-24, 141-50,  246-53.  Jiay-Scptomber  1920. 
Outlines  among  other  topics  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
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1390.  Weld,  LeBoy  D.    The  college  teacher  and  research.    Science,  n.  b.  52:  45-48, 

July  16,  1920. 

SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATION. 

1391.  Alexander,  Carter  and  Theisen.  W.  W.    Publicity  campaigns  for  better 

school  support.    Journal  of  educational  research,  2:  457-64,  June  1920. 

Tho  principles  and  procedures  underlying  the  organitatlon  and  operation  of  successful  school 
publicity  campaign i. 

1392.  Blanton,  Annie  Webb.    Dcmocracv  in  school  administration.    High  school 

quarterly,  8:  155-59,  April  1920. 

Addrc-ss  dclivGrcd  at  the  Department  of  superintendence,  National  education  association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1920. 

1393.  Boj?g8,  J.    School  board  rejrulations  concerning  the  clementarj'  school  principal. 

Elementary  school  journal,  20:  730-42,  June  1920. 

Summarizes  the  prescriptive  requirements  concerning  tLc  elementary  school  principal  in 
30  American  school  systems  taken  at  random. 

1394.  Corson,  David  B.    The  all-year  school.    American  city,  22:  588-92,  June 

1920. 

Says  such  a  school  is  the  greatest  Americanization  agency  yet  established. 

1395.  Deffenbaui^h,  W.  S.    The  school  board  in  city  school  survey  reports.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  61:  23-26,  August  i920. 

Recommendations  of  scliool  survey  committees  regarding  the  selection  of  the  board,  its  sice, 
powers,  organization,  etc. 

1396.  Edwards,  Glen.    Definition  of  legislative  and  executive  functions  of  school 

government.     Elementary  school  journal,  20:  756-66,  June  1920. 

School  administration  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago.    Says  that  school  laws,  because  of  their 
vagueness,  are  largely  at  fault  for  conditions. 

1397-.  Folks,  Gertrude.    Modification  of  state  compulsory  attendance  laws  by  local 
authorities.    Journal  of  education,  91:  591-93,  May  27,  1920. 

1398.  For  the  freedom  of  education.     Catholic  educational  re\'iew,  18:  332-56,  June 

1920. 

Printed  as  a  freo  leaflet  by  the  Central  bureau  of  the  Central  society,  St.  lyouis,  Mo. 
The  Smitli-Towncr  bill  and  the  National  education  association.    Objections  to  the  pro- 
posed department  of  education. 

1399.  HanuB,  Paul  H.     School  administration  and  school  reports.     Boston,   New 

York  [etc.]    Houchton  MifHin  company  [1920]    xii,  200  p.     12°. 

A  collection  of  essays  with  the  following  litles:  1.  The  meaning  of  education:  2.  Some  princi- 
ples of  school  admi  nisi  rat  ion;  3.  Town  and  city  school  reports:  4.  Te»Uin?  the  efficiency  of  public 


schools:  .'>.  Courtis  ari(hm»Mic  tosts  applied  to  employees  in  business  houses;  6.  Measuring  prog- 
shall  tho  stale  ko?  8.  Tie  (German  oxampl 
schools  and  Amtncau  education;  10.  Germany's  kultur;  11.  The  Harvard  graduate  school  of 


ress  in  loirniui  Latin:  7.  How  far  shall  tho  stale  ko?  8.  The  (Jerraan  example:  9.  German 

schools  anc 

education. 


1400.  Harvard  teachers  association.    Addresses  read  before  the  annual  meeting  on 

May  1,  1920.     School  and  society,  11:  661-83,  June  5,  1920. 

The  Federal  department  of  cuucation,  by  C.  H.  Judd,  p.  661-74:  National  leadership  and 
national  support  for  education,  by  G.  D.  Strayer,  p.  674-81;  Discussion,  by  C.  W.  Eliot,  p. 
681-83. 

1401.  Judd,  Charles  H.     National  problems  in  education.    Educational  record, 

1:  118-31,  May  1920. 

Address  delivered  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  tho  American  council  on  edur ation,  May  7, 
1920. 

Shows  the  flaws  in  the  Smith-Towner  bill  and  makes  a  {I'ea  that  the  American  council  on 
education  make  a  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  a  natii'ual  system  of  cducitionso  that 
Congress  may  be  show.i' what  needs  to  be  done. 

1402.  Lance,  Jack.     Opinions  of  state  school  superintendents  on  methods  of  electing 

county  school  superintendents.     High  school  quarterly,  8:  262-66,  July  1920. 

1403.  Nutt,  Hubert  Wilbur.    The  supervision  of  instruction.     Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]    Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1920]    277  p.     12^ 

Analvtical  discussion  of  the  principles  underlyln*;  classroom  supervision.  A  statement  of 
the  technique  and  professional  standards  for  the  surervision  of  instruction.  In  Part  I  tho 
author  discusses  the  job  of  superxision  and  in  Part  II  the  principles  underlying  tho  super- 
vision of  instruction,  including  supervisory  method,  devices  of  supervision,  and  technique  of 
supervision. 
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1404  Spain.  Chaxles  lu  The  platoon  schopl  in  Detroit.  [Detroit,  ^fLch.  The 
Board  of  edncatipn,  1920]  108  p.  incl.  tables,  diagra.  8°.  (The  Detroit 
educational  bulletin.     Kefleartrh  bulletin  no.  2, 1920.) 

1405.  'V^Donghbyy  Williani  F.    A  Federal  department  of  education  and  science. 

Educational  record,  1:  107-17,  July  1920. 

Address  deliv«r«d  at  the  third  annoal  meeting  of  the  Ameiif  an  council  on  education ,  May  7, 

1920. 

Advocates  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  education  and  research  which  woold  mobilize  aU 
the  acfentifle  research  agencies  of  the  GoTOrnment. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1406.  Barton,  J.  Wesley.    School  organization  on  an  objective  baaia.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  6:  187-97,  April  1920. 
An  analysis  of  some  ol  the  fibctors  responsible  for  retardation. 

1407.  Sdson,  Andrew  W.    The  school  principal.    American  school,  6:  106-107, 

April  1920. 

The  qualities  and  duties  of  a  sdiool  principal  and  suggested  standards  for  measinrinf  the 
efficiency  of  a  principal. 

1408.  Heinonen,  Jnnetta  C.    A  new  report  card  to  parents.    American  school- 

master, 13:  168-78,  May  1920. 

The  faults  of  the  report  cards  now  generally  in  use  and  some  sunestioDS  for  a  new  report  card. 
The  forms  giTen  are  now  in  use  in  the  grades  and  high  schools  of  Republic,  Michigan. 

1409.  Hinea»  H.  C.    The  city  school  report.    American  school  board  journal,  60:  35- 

37,  Jane  1920. 

The  evolution  of  the  school  r^>ort  and  its  present  cbaraderistics. 

1410.  Pittea^r,  B.  F.,  comp.    Better  school  oi|?anization;  suggestions  from  surveys. 

Austin,  Tex.,  The  University  Jl 920}    112p.    8^.    (University  of  Texas  bulle- 
tin, no.  2004:  Jan.  15,  1920.     Education  series,  no.  30.) 

1411.  Btevensy  Eugcine  C.    The  evaluation  of  the  individual  in  the  administratiye 

force.    American  school  board  journal,  60:  27-29,  June  1920. 

Also  hi  Colorado  school  journal,  3S:  lfr-13, 1&,  20,  May  1(120. 
The  evaluation  of  schom  principal. 

1412.  StOfanan,  Charles  B.    Democracy  in  management  of  the  schools.    American 

school  board  journal,  60:  39-40,  June  1920. 

Paper  on  teachers'  cocmrib  read  before  the  Department  of  mperintendfisce.  National  edu- 
cation asso?iaUon,  1  leveland,  Ohio,  February  27,  1920. 

1413.  ITpdegraff,  Harlan.    The  participation  of  teachers  in  school  management. 

Educational  review,  60:  52-61,  June  1920. 

Presents  a  tentative  plan  by  which  such  participation  may  be  brou^^t  about. 

SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  GROUNDa 

1414.  BeteUe,  James  O.    New  school  buildings,  state  of  Delaware.    American 

arrhitect,  117:  751-60,  763-65,  785-88,  June  16,  23,  1920. 

IlhistraUHl  vfiih  views  and  plans  of  the  work  of  GuUbcrt  A  BetPlle,  architects  for  the  Delaware 
school  auxiliary  association,  a  corporation  organized  for  the  ptuposo  of  expending  the  dul'ont 
fund  for  new  school  buildings  to  be  wee  ted  m  the  S:tate  of  Delaware. 

The  issue  for  Jane  I6cofrtauis  5  plates  of  Delawareschool  buildings  in  addition  to  the  iUasf  rated 
text  mentioned  above. 

1415.  Ejnkade,  Arthur.    The  elements  of  a  workable  building  program.     American 

school  board  journal,  61 :  31-33,  August  1920. 

Address  before  the  Kational  association  of  school  business  accounting  offlrers,  Kinncanoris 
May  19, 1920.  *       ' 

^ome  of  the  possibilities  and  some  of  the  limitations  that  attind  the  problem  of  \\  orking  out 
aschool  building  program  that  will  be  worth  the  time  and  thought  required  to  prepare  it. 

1416.  McDennott,  Charles.    Present  and  future  cost  of  school  buildings.     Ameri- 
can school  board  journal,  60:  38-39,  June  1920. 

I'aper  road  before  the  Association  of  school  board  members  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  at  their 
ceovention  in  December,  1919. 

1417.  Williams,  I«.  A.    On  building  buildings.    High  school  journal,  3:  135-37, 

May  1920. 

A  building  program.  The  steps  that  should  be  taken  by  one  who  contemplates  buildhig  a 
new  schoolhouse. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1418.  American  child  hygiene  association.    Transactions  of  the  tenth  annual 

meotino:,  Asheville,   N.   C,  November  11-13,   1919.     Albany,  J.   B.   Lyon 

company,     1920.    346p.    8°.     (Executive    office,    1211    Cathedral    street, 

Baltimore,  Md.) 

Contains:  I.  W.  P.  Lucas:  What  England  and  Scotland  arp  doini?  for  children  of  pre-school 
ago,  p.  143-02.  2.  W.  H.  O.  Honmami:  Oliscnalions  on  the  supervision  of  the  preschool  age  in 
the  large  city,  p.  15^-56.  3.  Adelaide  Brown:  The  permanent  results  of  children's  year  for  the 
neglected  period  of  childhood  in  San  Francisco,  p.  lb7-€0:  Discussion,  p.  160-68.  4.  W.  L. 
Treadway:  l^sychlatrv,  with  special  reference  to  cnildrcn  of  school  age,  p.  172-77;  Discussion, 

&  177-^1.  5.  U.  B.  Butler:  Oral  hygiene,  p.  186-90;  Discussion,  p.  igOMSS.  6.  Sara  B.  Place: 
eneral  outline  of  welfare  work  for  the  child  from  2  to  6  years,  p.  197-201;  Discussion,  p.  201-206. 
7.  Virginia  K.  Kimble:  General  outline  of  welfare  work  for  the  child  from  2  to  6  years  from  tho 
viewpoint  of  the  rural  community,  p.  207-13.  8.  Janet  Oeister:  The  child  welbre  spedal,  p.  214- 
22;  Discussion,  p.  222-24. 

1419.  Chancellor,  William  E.  Health  and  happiness  for  teacher  and  child.    Child 

(London)  10:  481-84,  August  1920. 
General  hygiene  for  teacher  and  child. 

1420.  Devine,  WiUiam  H.    Comparative  statistics  on  physical  examinations  of 

puoils  of  the  Boston  public  schools  from  December  1,  1915,  to  March  1, 1920, 
ana  remarks,  with  especial  reference  to  malnutrition.  Boston  medical  and 
surgical  journal,  182:  658^^,  June  24,  1920. 

1421.  Emerson,  William  R.  F.    The  malnourished  child  in  the  public  school. 

Boston  medical  and  suigical  journal,  182:  655-58,  June  24,  1920. 

Sums  up  the  five  principal  causes  of  mabiourishment  as  follows:  Physical  defects;  lack  of 
home  control;  over-fatigue;  improper  food  habits;  and  improper  health  habits. 

1422.  Howe,  William  A.    Health  work  in  the  schools  in  New  York  state.    Albany 

medical  annals,  41 :  183-92,  June  1920. 

Historical  sketch  of  health  education  in  New  York.  Says  that  700,000  school  children  and 
37,000  teichers  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  medical  inspection  law.  Gives  results  of 
examinations  for  the  past  three  years. 

1423.  Lene,  Bobert  T.    Students'  health  service  at  the  University  of  California. 

Modern  medicine,  2:  400-4,  May  1920. 

Work  in  preventive  medicine,  physical  examination  of  students,  et?.    Illustrated. 

1424.  Meredith,  Florence  L.    Health  education  in  the  public  school.    Journal  of 

education,  91:  626-29,  June  17,  1920. 

The  inefTcctivcncss  of  the  present  methods  of  health  education  and  the  necessity  of  arousing 
public  interest  in  the  subject. 

1425.  Tarbell,  R.  W.  and  Mets,  J.  J.    The  teaching  of  hvgiene.     IndustriaKarts 

magazine,  11:  312-15,  August  1920. 

Some  ideis  that  have  proven  successful  in  teachin.*;  hygiene  to  boys  in  industrial  schools. 
Gives  some  examples  of  health  talks  that  have  been  prepared  according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

1426.  Wood,  Ira  C.    Nutrition  classes  in  the  Chicago  schools.    Modem  medicine, 

2:  388-92,  May  1920. 

Seriousness  of  the  problem  of  malnutrition  in  Chicago  schools.  Work  of  nutrition  classes  and 
good  results  obtained. 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

1427.  Curtis,  Lucy  S.    Sex  instruction  through  English  literature.    Social  hygiene, 

6:  263-72,  April  1920. 

Lists  and  analyzes  books  that  present  ideals  of  pure  and  chivalrous  love;  and  those  v/hich  deal 
with  the  probloni  of  evil  passion. 

1428.  Thompson,  Louise  B.    Opportunities  for  sex  education  in  English  classes. 

Social  hygiene,  6:  391-99,  July  1920. 

Sex  problems  and  moral  truths  taught  through  the  medium  of  English  literature. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1429.  American   physical    education    association.    [Papers   pres anted    at   the 

twenty-seventh  annual  convention,  New  York  city,  April  7-10, 1920]  Ameri- 
can physical  education  review,  25:  225-51,  June  1920. 

Contains:  1.  E.  L.  Thomdike:  Psychological  and  educational  tests,  p.  228-3.1.  2.  Elmer 
Berry:  l*roblems  in  the  recniitine  of  teachers  of  physical  education,  p.  233>^.  3.  David  Sned- 
den:  Problems  of  physical  education,  p.  239-49. 
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1430.  Brown,  Lloyd  T.    Bodilv  mechanics  and  medicine.    iBpeton  medical  and 

surgical  journal,  182:  649-55,  June  24,  1920. 

Deals  with  faulty  posture  in  adults  and  children.    Gives  results  of  jihysical  examinations  of 
Harvard  freshmen.    Illustrated. 

1431.  England,  Frederick  O.    Physical  education.    A  manual  for  teachers.   Manila, 

Bureau  of  printing,  1919.    374p.    illus,    8®. 

1432.  Kixkpa,ixu:iL^  T.  Brace.    Physical  education:  from  the  standpoint  of  *' adjust- 

ment."   Viiginia  teacher,  1:  117-22,  June  1920. 

The  place  of  physical  education  in  the  general  educative  program.    A  comprehtensl  ve  program 
of  physical  educatkm  as  an  instrument  of  adjustment. 

1433.  Williaina,  Jesse  Feiriziff.    The  education  of  emotions  through  physical 

education.    Teachers  college  record,  21:  201-16,  May  1920. 

Bibliography:  p.  215-16. 


Physical  €diieaiiao  and  the  devalopment  of  character.  Says  the  girat  opportunity  In 
physical  education  as  regards  the  education  of  the  emotions  protiably  lies  m  the  play  and  rame 
aspects,  although  the  less  well-defiDed  field  of  the  dance  may  liaTe  as  real  and  important  values. 


PLAT  AND  BECREATION. 

1434.  Knigbt,  Howard  B.  and  Williams,  Kar^erita  P.  -  Sources  of  information  on 

plav  and  recreation  (Rev.  and  enl.  ed.,  1920).  New  York  city.  Department 
of  recreation,  Russell  Sage  foundation  11920]  48p.  8".  ([Russell  Sage 
foundation.  New  York.    Pamphlet]  no.  Rec.  151) 

1435.  Olmsted,  Frederick  Law.    Parks  and  playgrounds.    American  magazine  of 

art,  11:  307-15,  July  1920.    illus. 

Thinks  that  playeroundi  should  1)e  made  a^  attractive  in  appearance  as  possible  and  com- 
bhifd  as  far  as  practicable  irith  facilities  for  other  kinds  of  renration,  not  primarily  dependent 
on  the  4|oality  of  the  scenery.  A  playground  should  not  be  thrust  into  park  land  the  prime 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  give  enjoyment  oy  its  beauty. 

1436.  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur,  comp.    Contributions  to  community  center  pro- 

gress. A  report  on  the  community  center  sessions  at  the  N.  E.  A.,  Depart- 
ment of  superintendence  meetin.?,  Cleveland,  February,  1920.  New  York 
city,  Department  of  recreation,  Russell  Sape  foundation  f  1920]  40p.  8°. 
([Russell  Sage  foundation.  New  York.    Pamphlet]  no.  Rec.  152) 

1437.  WaUia,  Cheater  G.    Where  public  schools  and  playgrounds  have  joined  forces 

to  utilixe  the  play  instinct.    American  city,  22:  616-18,  June  1920. 
Describes  the  recreation  program  of  Oa'xland,  Calif. 

SOaAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1438.  Chancellor,  William  Estabrook.    The  symbolism  of  campfire  and  psy- 

chology of  the  adolescent  girl.  Boston  teachers  news  letter,  8:  &-11,  June 
1920. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Department  of  superintendence,  National  edu- 
eation  association.    The  work  and  aims  of  the  Camp  Fire  organisation. 

1439.  Hyde,  Isabella.    The  personality  campaign  in  the  Julia  Richman  high  school. 

Bulletin  of  high  points,  2:  35-38,  April  1920. 

A  campaign  Inaugurated  in  February,  1919,  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Luccy,  to  bring  about  higher 
standards  of  character,  to  broaden  the  lives  of  the  students,  and  to  promote  better  scholarship. 

1440.  Romano,  Pietro.     li'ideale  pedagogioo  e  la  evoluzionc  sociale.     Ri\d8ta 

pedagogica,  13:  151-65,  March  -April  1920. 

1«1.  Southern  textile  bulletin,  vol.  18,  no.  17,  December  25,  1919.    Health  and 

happiness  number.     Charlotte,  N.   C,   Clark  ])ubli8hing  company.    314p. 

illus.    f°. 

Contains  instnicti\*e  information  regarding  the  educational  and  ^relfare  work  of  Southern 
cotton  mills  for  their  employees. 

1442,  Weijfle,  Luther  A.    The  child  at  study.    Church  school,  1:  16-18,  47,  June 
1920.    illus. 

This  is  the  eighth  article  In  a  .series  of  studies  for  parents,  teachers,  and  pa^stor?,  ba^cd  on  an 
outline preparra  by  the  International  Lesson  Committee  and  entitled  flints  on  child  training. 

The  functions  of  the  school,  new  methods  in  the  schools,  and  the  cooperation  of  home  and 
Kliool,  etc 
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CHILD  WELFARE. 

1443.  Folks,    Gertrude.     Farm   labor   vs.    school    attendance.    American    child, 

2:  7a-89,  May  1920. 

Rural  illiteracy,  fchocl  attcndcncc.  etc. 

1444.  O'Shea,  M.  V.     Present-day  methods  in  child-welfare.    ( hild-welfare  maga- 

zine, 14:  268-70,  May  1920. 

The  city  and  country  child  cnl  methcds  for  promctinT  child -'welfare  especially  in  the  city. 

1445.  Patri,  An^elo.     The  spoiled  child.     Red  cross  magazine,  15:  14-17,  73,  July 

1920.     illuB. 

Shows  how  unjust  it  is  for  the  child  when  the  paicnts  spoil  hlra.  fays  the  world  has  no  use 
for  the  ?cl45h  child. 

1446.  U.  S.  Children's  bureau.    The  child-welfare  special;  a  suggested  method  of 

reaching  rural  communities.  [Washington,  Government  printing  office] 
1920.  19p.  plates.  8°.  (Children's  year  follow-up  series  no.  5.  Bureau 
publication  no.  69) 

MORAL  AND  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1447.  Bryant,  Sophie.    Moral  and  religious  education.     London,  Edward  Arnold, 

1920.     viii,  256p.     12°.     (The  modern  educator's  library,   general   editor, 
Prof.  A.  A.  Cock) 
"BibllORraphy":  p.  245-52. 

1448.  Coe,  George  A.     Policies  for  college  instruction  in  religious  education.     Reli- 

gious education,  15:  107-72,  June  1920. 

A  statement  prepared  for  the  Board  of  educaticn  of  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  church,  South. 

1449.  Pell,  Edward  Leigh.    Bringing  up  John.     '*How  can  I  teach  my  children  so 

that  their  religious  faith  will  stand  the  tests  of  after  years?"  A  book  for 
mothers  and  other  teachers  of  bovs  and  girls.  New  York,  Chicago  [eir.] 
Fleming  H.  Revell  company  [1920]    192p.     12®. 

1450.  Stafford,  Hazel  Straight.    The  vacation  religious  day  school.     Teacher's 

manual  of  princi])le8  and  programs.  New  York,  ( incinnati,  The  Abingdon 
press  [1920]     160  p.     plates.     12°. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1451.  National  society  for  vocational  education.     Proceedings  of  the  joint  con- 

vention of  the  National  eociety  for  vocational  cKlucation  and  the  Vocational 
education  association  of  the  middle  west,  (  hicago,  Februarv  19-21 ,  1920.  New 
York,  1920.     255p.     8°.     {lU  Bulletin  no.  32) 

Contains:  Sec.  I.  Pltnincanrc  to  vccallonal  educaticn  of  Ihc  present  cccnomic  imrcst.  p.  7- 
26.--FCC.  II.  AKTiciiltural  clncalim.  p.  27-73.  Jrcc.  III.  Commercial  education,  p.  7-I-S5.— 
Sec.  IV.  Iniiistrial  pdiicatJrn.  p.  Sft-15H.— i^cc.  V.  Vrcalifnal  oducati<^n  ani  srcial  s-cicnre  in 
the  hi«;h  school,  p.  lo9-2W».— ^Scc.  VI.  Future  problems  cf  national  and  state  administration  of 
vocational  educaticn,  p.  107-55. 

1452.  Anderson,  Harry  W.    A  course  in  automo])ile  construction,  operation  and 

repair.     Induptrial-arts  magazine,  9:  343-4G,  September  1920. 

1453.  Backiifl,  Allen  D.     An  intensive  program  for  the  manual  arts.     Manual  train- 

ing maga/ine,  22:  4-9,  July  1920. 

1454 .  Garwood,  R.  S.    Making  education  practical .     Porto  Rico  school  review  ,4:13- 

22.  May  1920. 

Addrovs  delivered  at  meeting:  of  Torto  Rico  traoliors*  assf  c.clicn,  minicipal  commissioners 
of  education  and  super%  i>ors  of  schools,  December  is.  1919. 
Vccational  education  and  \ucaticnal  guidance  in  I'crto  Uicn. 

1455.  Godfrey,  HolUs.     Cooperation  between  industry  and  the  colleges.     Educa- 

tional review,  60 :  42-51 ,  June  1920. 

1'15G.  Griffith,  Ira  Samuel.    Teaching  manual  and  industrial  arts;  a  textbook  for 

normal  sc^hools  and  colleges.     Peoria,   111.,  The  Manual  arts  press  [1920] 

229p.    illus.    12°. 

The  course  eiven  in  this  volume  directs  attention  to  the  problems  of  methods  of  teaching 
and  daily  Ic.^son  plans,  with  onlv  such  orpauization  and  administration  problems  as  relate  to 
the  sucwssful  presentation  of  the  lesson.  The  purpose  is  to  assist  in  the  making  of  necessary 
connections  between  the  more  general  courses  in  educational  psychology  and  theory  of  teaching 
and  the  special  work  of  practice  teaching  in  manual  and  industrial  arts. 
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1457.  HcKwidzMi,  Layton  8.    Future  problems  oC  state  and  national  administration 

of  vocational  education.     Vocational  summary,  3:  6^,  May  1920. 

Read  before  the  NaUonal  society  for  vocational  education,  Chicago,  HI.,  February  21,  1920. 

Discusses  (I)  What  croups  are  to  be  reached  by  vocational  education;  (2)  What  is  to  be  the 
content  of  the  vocational  courses,  and  (3)  How  are  we  to  secure  competent  vocational 
teachers. 

1458.  Hill,  David  Spence.    Introduction  to  vocational  education;  a  statement  of 

facts  and  pnnciples  related  to  the  vocational  aspects  of  education  below 

college  ^rade.    Wew  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1920.    xvii,  483p.    12°. 

This  book  by  the  president  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  aims  to  fumi'^h  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  vocational  aspects  of  public  education.  It  rjves  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  public  education  to  democracv,  of  the  historical  dovelcpment  of  vocational  education, 
of  recent  federal  IwisJation,  of  the  problems  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  traininc, 
and  of  practical  education  for  girls  and  women.  Other  topics  presented  are  the  uses  of  research 
for  education  and  indu.'ttry,  and  applied  psychology. 

1459.  Klein,  Paul  E.     Industrial  education  in  the  upper  granunar  grades  of  a  non- 

direcUy- vocational  school.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  9:  337-40,  September 

1920. 

A  course  in  manual  training  tint  purpose  of  which  is  to  develop  a  sympathetic  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  modem  industry. 

1460.  Knowles,  F.  H.    The  English  system  of  education  and  manual  training. 

Manual  training  magazine,  22:  1-3,  July  1920. 

1461.  Londow,  Bsekiel  J.    Advantages  of  cooperative  education.    South  Atlantic 

quarterly,  19:  249-57.  July  1920. 

1462.  Morris,  J.  V.   L.    Separateness  of  vocational  education  in  manufacture. 

Educational  administration  and  supervieion,  6:  220-25,  April  1920. 

In  the  administration  of  vocational  education  the  writer  thinks  that  in  many  cases  train ii  g 
and  education  otn  be  provided  most  effectively  in  the  industry  as  exempllr.ed  by  the  corpor  - 
tioa  sdiool.  Vocational  sehoc^  in  which  the  ii^ruction  closely  resembles  the  practice  in  indu:  - 
try  are  most  successful  when  Independent  of  the  general  school  system. 

• 

1463.  MyeiB,  Qeorge  B.    How  industry  is  meeting  the  problem  of  industrial  edu- 

cation.   Manual  training  magazine,  22:  27-31,  August  1920. 

Paper  read  before  the  Vocational  education  round  table,  Western  arts  association,  Detroit. 
Ifav  IB20. 

the  efforts  industry  is  making  to  give  training  to  its  entire  personnel.  Tells  of  the  vestibul  3 
school,  the  up-grading  school,  apprenticeship  training,  etc. 

1464.  Rickcord,  B.  V.    A  simple,  comprehensive  card  record  scheme  for  the  shops 

of  a  vocational  school.    Industrial-arts  magazine.  9:  266>70,  July  1920. 

1465.  Scrimahaw,  Stewart.    Vocational  departments  in  high  schools  vs.  separate 

vocational  schools.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  9:  297-99,  August  1920. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  separate  vocational  school  as  against  the  vocational  department 
of  the  high  school. 

1466.  Sheldon,  B.  B.    Printing  a  fine  art.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  9:  225-29, 

June  1920. 

Teaching  printing  as  a  manual  art. 

1467.  Sneddon,  David.    Vocational  education.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 

pany, 1920.    587p.     12°.    (On  cover:  Brief  course  series  in  education) 

A  book  devoted  primarily  to  the  study  of  current  problems  in  vocational  education,  witJiaut 
treating  the  subject  in  a  historical  or  descriptive  way.  The  writer  discusses  the  moaning,  aim, 
and  limits  of  school  vocational  training,  and  then  takes  up  fundamental  problems  of  method 
and  of  administration. 

1468.  Stewart,  B.  M.    The  vocational  teacher  and  the  study  problem.    Albany, 

N.  Y.,  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1920.    16p.    8°. 

1.  Relating  to  professional  improvement.— II.  Teaching  others  to  study.— III.  Supervision 
ol  study.— Bibliography . 

1469.  Timbie,  W.  H.    A  cooperative  course  in  electric  al  engineering  conducted  by 

Massachusetts  institute  of  technology  and  General  electric  company.    Engi- 
neering education,  10:  459-76,  June  1920. 

1470.  Wardle,  Addle  G.    Handwork  in  child  life.     Child  (London)  10:  393-99. 

June  1920. 

Says  that  every  teacher  should  be  an  export  in  handwork  as  ^tII  as  a  good  handwork  director 
of  the  children's  efforts.    Tresents  possible  types  of  handwork  for  the  ekmentary  years. 
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1471.  Yeomans,    Edward.    The   school    shop.    Atlantic    monthly,    125:  813-19, 

June  1920. 

Says  that  handwork  cannot  b^  poHponed  to  the  high  school  and  technical  school  period, 
but  should  b3  given  a  place  In  the*  elementary  school. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1472.  Brewer,  Jolm  M.    The  need  for  vocational  guidance  in  any  plan  for  voca- 

tional education.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  6:  120-38, 
March  1920. 

1473.  Murray,  Elsie.    Psycholo^cal  tests  as  diagnostic  of  vocational  aptitudes  in 

college  women.    Journal  of  applied  psychology,  4:  30-38,  March  1920. 

"Comparison  of  the  student's  own  vocational  choice  with  the  various  test  scores  reveals  a 
fairly  high  degree  of  correspondence  between  individual  ambition  and  experimental  findings." 

1474.  OBchmann,  Dr.    Berufswahl  und  berufsberatung  auf  arbeitswissenschaftlicher 

grundlage.    Zeitschrift  far  schulgesundheitspflege,  33:  145-51,  no.  5, 1920. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION;  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1475.  Beach,  Dorothea.    Practice  houses  a  reality.    Journal  of  home  economics,  12: 

308-12,  July  1920. 

Summarizes  the  answers  received  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  76  institutions  to  ascertain  cer- 
tain facts  as  to  the  use  of  practice  houses  in  the  teaching  of  home  economics. 

1476.  Bichardson,  Anna  E.    Future  administrative  problems  in  vocational  educa- 

tion in  home  economics.    Journal  of  home  economics;  12:  299-307,  July  1920. 

Taper  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Nati<Mial  society  for  vocational  education,  Chicago, 
February  1920. 

Discusses  briefly  the  groups  of  women  to  lie  reached  by  vocational  education  in  home  eco- 
nomics, the  school's  responsibility  for  providing  all  the  facilities  and  factors  which  enter  htto 
a  complctje  program  of  home-making  education,  and  the  need  of  providing  adequately  tiafaaed 

vocational  teachers. 

» 

1477.  Waahing^ton.     State  board  for  vocational  education.     The  function  and 

organization  of  the  high  school  course  of  study  in  agriculture.    Olympia, 
F.  M.  Lambom,  1920.    22p.    8°.    (Bulletin  no.  2,  Agricultural  series,  no.  1) 
By  W.  G.  Hummel. 

COMMERQAL  EDUCATION. 

1478.  Columbia  alumni  news,  vol.  11,  no.  33,  May  28,  1920.    (The  school  of  business.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  C.  Egbert:  The  Columbia  school  of  business— its  history,  p.  620-22.  2.  R.  C. 
McCrea:  The  curriculum  of  the  Columbia  school  of  business,  p.  622-24.  3.  H.  P.  Willis:  The 
emplover  and  the  graduate  of  the  school  of  business,  p.  (24-23.  4.  J.  P.  Papp:  The  business 
student,  p.  627-29. 

1479.  Byan,  H.  H.    The  Irving  mercantile  corporation.     Elementary  school  journal, 

20:  651-59,  743-55,  May,  June  1920. 

Describes  a  corporation  organized  in  the  Irving  school  of  St.  Ix>uis,  Mo.,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  provide  a  motivated  type  of  school  work;  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  some  of  the  con- 
ventions of  business— materials  and  procedure,  etc. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1480.  American  medical  aaaociation.    Report  of  the  annual  congress  on  medical 

education  and  licensure  and  the  sixteenth  annual  conference  of  the  Council 
on  medical  education,  Chicago,  March  1,  2,  and  3,  1920.  Chicago,  111., 
American  medical  association,  1920.  92p.  8^.  (American  medical  associa- 
tion bulletin,  vol.  14,  no.  1,  July.  15,  1920.    Educational  number) 

Contains:  1.  A.  D.  Bevan:  Needed  devdopments  in  medical  education,  p.  6-10.  2.  N.  P. 
Colwell:  Improvements  in  medical  education  in  sixteen  years,  p.  10-15.  3.  O.  E.  Vincent: 
Ideals  and  their  function  in  medical  ediicat  ion,  p.  lC-21.  4.  R.  L.  Wilbur:  The  needs  and  future 
of  medical  education,  p.  21-23;  Discussion,  p.  23-32.  fi.  W.  A.  Jessup:  The  larger  function  of 
state  university  medical  schools,  p.  32-30.    (>.  Oskar:  Research  in  the  teaching  laboratories, 

£,  3H-4.5.    7.  G.  C.  Robinson:  Research  in  clinical  medicine,  p.  45-49;  Discussion,  p.  49-58.    8. 
.  B.  Wilson:  Report  of  conmiittee  on  graduate  medical  education,  p.  58-67. 

1481.  AsBociation  of  American  law  schools.    Handbook  .  .  .  and  proceedings 

of  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  30-31, 
1919.    136p.    8°.    (Henry  C.Jones,  secretary-treasurer,  Morgantown,  W.Va.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  F.  Stone:  Address  of  the  president,  p.  »5-108.  2.  Ernst  Freund:  A  course 
in  statutes,  p.  109-12.  3.  O.  K.  McMurray:  The  four-year  course  in  law,  p.  112-16.  4.  R.  W. 
Millar:  The  four-year  course  in  law,  p.  116-20.  5.  Albert  Kocourek:  The  teaching  of  Jurispru- 
dence, p.  121-27;  Discussion,  p.  128-34. 
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1482.  National  league  of  nnxBing  education.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth 

annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  Chicago,  III.,  June  24  to  28,  1919.  Balti- 
more, Williams  &  Wilkins  company,  1919.  334p.  8°.  (Ijaura  R.  liOgan, 
secretary,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio) 

Contains:  1.  Annie  W.  Goodrich:  The  contribution  of  the  Army  school  of  nursinK,  p.  146-56. 

2.  Elsie  M.  Lawler:  How  the  civil  hospitals  and  nursing  schools  met  the  war  situaf  ion,  p.  157-61. 

3.  Grace  E.  Allison:  What  the  war  has  taught  us  about  nursing  education,  p.  171-77.  4.  Maude 
E.  Landis:  Strong  and  weak  f  oints  in  our  system  of  training,  with  adjustments  to  meet  the 
present  situation,  p.  21fr-25.  5.  C.  E.  Chadsey:  The  relation  of  the  puhtic  school  to  nursing 
education,  p.  237-41 ;  Discussion,  p.  241-44.  .  6.  Helen  M.  Wood:  The  value  of  the  clinical  method 
of  twM*^*!*^  in  nursing  schools  and  how  itcan  be  organized,  p.  250-€4.  7.  ParmeliaM.  Doty:  The 
ncvd  of  cooperation  ketwcen  the  h«Ml  nurse  and  instructor,  p.  2f>i-7D.  8.  Clarihel  A.  Wneelen 
Nursing  preparatory  courses  in  scnools  and  oolleees,  p.  230-77.  9.  Elisa  P.  Reid:  Cooperative 
teaehing,  p.  228-81.  10.  Elizabeth  C.  Burgess:  How  can  we  make  the  student's  practical 
work  experience  more  profitable  from  an  educaticnal  standpoint,  p.  282-89.  11.  mT  Helena 
McMillan:  Non-resident  students  in  training  schools,  p.  28(H»;  Discussion,  p.  296-^9. 

1483.  AUbtttt,  SirT.  Clifford.    Medical  research.    Science,  n.  8.  52:  115-20,  August 

6, 1920. 

Preiidential  address  at  the  British  medical  association,  Cambridge  meeting.  Reviews  the 
wwk  of  scholars  in  medical  reaearc  h. 

1484.  BHIb,  a.  O.    The  teaching  of  medicine.    Journal  of  the  American  medical 

association,  75:  367-70,  August  7,  1920. 

yfir*TT**if  the  sariag  of  time  In  the  medical  eaffrteulnm  by  mora  iatimat«  correlation  of 
departments.  Advocates  the  reduction  of  time  devoted  to  lectures  and  for  laboratory  instruc- 
tion. 

1485.  InteTchureh  world  moveznent.    Bducation   department.     Preliminary 

report  of  the  survey  of  the  theological  seminaries  of  North  America.  Chris- 
tian education,  3:  2-38,  April  1920. 

1486.  Kefanvery  Christine  B.    What  is  the  matter  with  the  training  school? 

Trained  nurse  and  hospital  re\iew,  65:  113-19,  August  1920. 

A  study  based  on  a  questlonaire  sent  to  hospitals  having  training  schools  for  nurses.  An 
eodeaTor  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  shortage  of  nurses,  etc. 

1487.  Kohner,  John  A.    A  five  or  six-year  course  in  medicine.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  75:  360-61,  August  7,  1920. 

Discusses  the  advantages  of  a  flve-year  curriculum.  Emphasises  the  crowded  condition  oi 
the  four-year  course. 

1488.  Medical  education  in  the  United  States.    Journal  of  the  American  medical 

association,  75:  379-415,  August  7,  1920. 

Sduoational  data  for  192),  presented  by  the  Council  on  medical  education  and  hospitals. 
Gives  tabjlated  statistics  of  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  distribution  of 
medical  students  by  states;  medical  courses;  essentials  of  an  acceptable  medical  college,  etc. 

1489.  Pamall,  Cfaristopher  G.    The  future  of  nursing  service  and  nursing  education. 

American  journal  of  nursing,  20:  897-901,  August  1920. 

1490.  Peterson,  Frederick.    The  future  of  the  physician.    Journal  of  the  American 

medical  ajasociation,  75:  357-60,  August  7,  1920. 

Emphasites  health  Instruction  in  public  schools.    Sketches  the  ancient  art  of  therapeutics. 

1491.  Vincent,  Oeorge  B.    The  Rockefeller  foundation;  a  review  for  1919.     Public 

health  and  medical  education  in  many  lands.  New  York,  1920.  44p. 
front.,  illus.,  diagrs.     8°. 

1492.  Ward,  Ames  S.     Some  of  the  newer  problems  in  the  training  of  the  nurse. 

TminetrnurBe  and  hospital  review,  64:  493-96,  June  1920. 

Second  anl  concluding  paper.    Methods  of  rclievini;  the  shortage  of  trained  nurses. 

1493.  Waters,  Charles  E.    The  educational  status  of  nursing  in  1918.     Trained 

nurse  and  hospital  review,  05:  J09-12,  August  1920. 

A  Stat btical study  with  graph  showing  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  l,r>xO  nur$(vtraining  schools. 

1494.  Watkins,  J.  A.    The  training  of  industrial  phypiciane.    Jourttal  of  the  Ameri- 

can medical  association,  74:  1643-45,  June  12,  1920. 

Sav0  the  facilities  for  receiving  practical  instiutticn  in  industrial  medicine  are  inadequate  in 
the  L  nitcd  States.    Einphasiics  tne  importance  ol  &uch  teaching. 
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CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1495.  Duxm,  Arthur  W.    Communitv  civics  and  rural  life.    Boeton,  New  York 

fete.]  D.  C.  Heath  &  co.  fl920]    xii,  507p.    illus.     12^.    (Rural  education 

series,  ed.  by  H.  W.  Fo^ht) 

The  first  purpose  of  this  book  Ls  to  meet  the  ncec's  of  lural  i  upi!s  and  teachers;  the  second  ia 
to  make  as  obvious  as  poa.  ifcle  the  elements  ^\  hi .  h,  in  the  authci  's]u(!(,mcnt,  characterize  "  com- 
munity  civics  '*  and  give  it  vitality. 

1496.  EUwood,  Charles  A.     Education  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy.    American 

journal  of  sociology,  26:  73-81,  July  192Q. 

DiscuiiiNcs  the  need  of  a  natienal  system  of  cducaticn  in  a  democratic  natien.  Fays  that 
education  for  citizenship  U  a  national  eomcrn  and  ct.n  net  tc  left  with  safety  wholly  to  local 
interests.    Advocates  the  Smith-Towner  bill. 

1497.  Iiei^hton,  Etta  V.    Our  little  citizens.    A  civics  program  for  1920-21.     Pri- 

mary education,  28:  342-43,  391,  393,  June  1920. 

The  last  numbcrin  a  scries  of  articles  en  Our  little  citizens  which  has  been  continued  monthly 
for  two  years  in  Primary  education. 
A  civic  program  lor  giades  1  to  VI. 

1498.  Street,  Frederick  A.    Putting  over  a  civic  education  program.    National 

Catholic  war  council  bulletin,  1: 10-11,  30,  August  1920.    illus. 

Social  assets  in  community  Americanization  work.  The  Catholic  church  and  its  work  with 
non-Engliah-speAking  inunigrantii. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

1499.  Aronovici,  Carol.    Americanization:  its  meaning  and  fimction.    American 

journal  of  sociology,  25:  695-730,  May  1920. 

Discusses  among  other  phases  of  the  subject  language  teaching;  the  teaching  of  English;  citi- 
zenship, etc. 

1500.  Baughxnan,  Buby.    The  activities  of  a  department  of  immigrant  education. 

Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers*  association,  7: 169-77,  June  1920. 

The  supervisor  of  immigrant  edueaticn  in  Lcs  Angeles,  Cal.,  tells  of  the  work  of  elementary 
adult  education  in  that  city. 

1501.  Gathany.  J.  Madison.    Political  culture  the  educational  basis  of  Ameri- 

canization.    Outlook,  125:  420,  425-26,  June  30,  1920. 

Political  culture  not  f  nly  includes  Inowledpc  with  icf  ard  to  the  workings  of  our  government, 
but  an  appreciaticn  of  the  origin  and  spiiit  of  cur  in&titutiens. 

1502.  Russell,  WiUiam  F.    Education  in  the  United  States;  with  an  appendix  on 

how  the  Russian  immigrants  can  make  use  "of  the  American  educational 
system.  New  York,  Russian  section,  Foreign  language  infonnation  service, 
AmericaH  national  red  cross,  1920.     llOp.    8°. 

Added  t.-p.  and  text  of  book  in  Russian.  Foreword  of  endorsement  by  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  8. 
Commissioner  of  education. 

1503.  Woodward,  Elizabeth  Ash.    Americanization  work  of  the  kindergarten. 

Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  5:  221-24,  June  1920. 

The  citizenship  of  the  foreign-born  mother  and  the  kindergartner's  part  in  helping  her  to  make 
her  first  step  toward  active  citizcmthip. 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

1504.  Mann,  Charles  R.    Education  in  the  United  States  army.    Educational 

review,  60: 1-6,  June  1920. 

Describes  the  "applieatoiy"  method  of  instructing  rcciuits  who  have  hcd  lers  than  an 
eighth-grade  schooling.  The  ewcntial  elements  of  this  method  are  a  feries  of  dcf  nite,  concrete 
jobs  or  projects  whit  h  the  soldier  must  woik  cut  and  ace  cmplifh  mainiy  \  y  his  own  effort,  and 
the  defmition  of  the  standards  of  achievement  which  he  iLxit-i  attain  lelcic  the  job  is  completed. 

TRAINING  OF  DISABLED  SOLDIERS. 

1505.  Faries,  John  Culbert.    Three  years  of  work  for  handicapped  men.     A  report 

of  the  activities  of  the  Institute  for  crippled  and  disabled  men.  New  York 
city,  Pub.  at  the  Institute,  1920.    95p.     16°. 

1506.  Roberts,  Ralph  S.    The  use  of  psychological  and  trade  tests  in  a  scheme  for 

the  vocational  training  of  disabled  men.  Journal  of  educational  psychology, 
11;  101-108,  February  1920. 
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EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1507.  Conrtnejy  Mn.  W.  I«.    Oxford  and  women.    North  American  review,  212: 
200-9,  Attgust  1920. 

1506.  Wenibrid^e,  Bleanor  B>.    The  proleeeional  education  of  women  and  tho 
family  problem.    Social  hygiene,  6:  181-96,  April  1920. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1509.  Davia,  J.  B.    A  Virginia  asset:  the  Virginia  industrial  school  for  colored  girls. 

Southern  workman,  49:  367-64,  August  1920. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

1510.  Benedict,  A.  Ii.    The  extent  of  the  vocabulary.    Volta  review,  22:  494-500, 

August  1920. 
Discufses  handicaps  sufTered  by  children  of  defective  hearing  in  acquiring  a  vocabulary. 

1511.  McLean,  Marjorie.    The    development    ol    speech-reading     power.     Volta 

review,  22:  485-94,  August  1920. 

1512.  Scripture,  B.  W.    Tracings  from  speech  records.     Volta  review,  22:  480-85, 

August  1920. 

Seoood  of  a  aeries  of  articles  oo  the  **M«dkaalSB  of  speech.*'  Illustniled.  Tracings  made  by 
pbonographie  records. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1513.  Boeblin,   K.   I.    Juvenile   delinquency.    School  and    society^    11:  725-32, 

757-60,  June  19,  26,  1920. 

1514.  Edson,  Andrew  W.    The  education  of  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 

chUdren.     Ungraded,  5:  121-25.  March-April  1920. 
Sliows  bow  New  York  takes  care  of  iU  baodicapped  children. 

1515.  Hollin^worth,  Ueta  8.    The  psychology  of  subnormal  children.    New  York, 

The  Macmillan  company,  1920.    xix,  288p.     12°.     (Brief  course  series  in 

education,  ed.  by  Paul  Monroe) 

A,  Tolame  designed  tor  the  traiotni;  of  teachers  of  special  cli^Res  for  children  who  are  ubnor- 
mal  In  intelligence,  in  the  psychology  and  education  of  such  children. 

1516.  Kelles,  Fred  C.  The  twenty-four  hour  school.    Journal  of  delinquency,  5: 117- 

27,  July  1920. 
ProTlsions  for  a  14-bour  scixool  in  California. 

1M7.  PeazBOfn,   P.  H.    German   schools  for  gifted  pupils.    School   life,   5:  5-6, 
August  1,  1920. 

Tbe  dl'^Mvery  and  the  deveiopiaent  of  CTceptiooal  ability  amone  sdiool  pupils  is  one  of  tbe 
means  by  which  the  Germans  are  now  seeking  to  rdiabilitate  their  country,  and  to  replace  the 
intellectual  men  who  liave  lost  their  lives. 

1518.  The  twenty-four  hour  school.     Sur\-ey»  44:  617-18,  August  16^  1920. 

Describe*  the  efTorts  to  torn  the  industrial  school  for  drlinqu»[its,  at  Wbittier,  Calif.,  into  "a 
new  tyiie  of  training  station  located  at  the  ctoeswqts  between  (he  home  and  the  court." 

1519.  Wallin,  J.  B.  W.     The  concept  of  the  feeble-minded,  especially  the  moron. 

Training  school  bulletin,  17:  41-54,  May  1920. 

Delivered,  in  substance.  befiM'o  Section  H,  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement 
of  scieiice,  Decen&her  29. 1919. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1520.  Bennett,  Charles  A.    The  Boston  continuation  school.     Manual   training 

magazine,  21 :  32^33,  June  102D. 

1521 .  Bernard,  L.  L.     Education  by  correspondence.     School  and  society,  12 :  31-38, 

July  10,  1920. 


8pcakft  of  tbc  diOlculties  that  have  to  be  overeome  in  cxurespondence  study.    Summing  up, 
le  writer  says  *  •  Correspondence  study  is  at.  best  but  a  makeshift,  a  substitute  tor  cto?s  inst  ruc- 
tion; but  it  is  a  necessary  substitute  for  man;  people  and  its  value  to  the  individual  and  tbe 


commimity  in  snch  c«?ee  undoubtedly  justiHes  it.     Its  greatest  present  need  Is  further  sland- 
ardizaticn  in  procedure  and  administration.*' 
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1522.  Educational  foundations,  vol.  31,  no.  10,  June  1920.    (Continuation  schools 

number) 

Contains:  1.  W.  L.  rttiDRer:  The  life  ottreor  motive  in  education,  p.  58S-S7.  2.  Owen  Evans: 
Tbo  Boston  continuation  .school,  p.  .587-87.  3.  R.  L.  Cooley:  The  function  of  the  continuation 
school,  p.  59M)07.  4.  1.  D.  Cohen:  Milwaukee  continuation  schools,  p.  609-11.  5.  I.  D.  Cohen: 
Chicago  continuation  schools,  p.  613-14.  6.  S.  W.  Rader:  The  continuation  school  of  St.  Louis, 
p.  614-18. 

1523.  Kennedy,   Fronde.    Fighting  adult  illiteracy  in    North   Carolina.    South 

Atlantic  quarterly,  19:  189-200,  July  1920. 

The  story  of  the  campaign  against  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  under  the  lead  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  education  from  1915  to  the  present. 

1524.  liOdor,  Bbnira.    The  continuation  girl.    Psychological  clinic,  13:  202-10, 

May  15,  1920. 

Study  bared  on  conditions  in  the  Kensington  high  school,  Philadelphia. 

1525.  Williams,  C.    The  provision  of  continuation  school  education.    Journal  of 

education  and  School  world  (I-iondon)    52:  461-63,  July  1920. 
Conditions  in  England  described. 

UBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1526.  Bostwick,  Arthur  E.    The  socialization  of  the  library.     Bookman,  51 :  668-73, 

August  1920. 

1527.  Fleury,  O.  and  Godefroy.    Pour  une  nouvelle  oi]gani8ation  des  biblioth^ues 

univeraitaires.  Revue  intemationale  de  Tenseignement,  40:  212-20,  May- 
June  1920. 

1528.  Graves,  Frank  Pierrepont.    The  Maria  Hosmcr  Penniman  Memorial  library 

of  education.  The  departmental  library  of  the  School  of  education.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsyh'ania.  Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  U920. 
43p.  plates.  12®.  (University  of  Pennsylvania  bulletin,  vol.  20,  ao.  15, 
May  1,  1920) 

This  bulletin  describes  the  educational  lil)rary  of  more  than  12,000  bound  volumes  which  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Jame5  Hosmcr  Pcaniman  to"the  Fchool  of  education  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  memory  of  his  mother.  The  phtes  of  the  bulletin  present  illustrations  copied 
from  some  of  the  many  rare  works  comprised  in  the  collection. 

1520.  Meyer,  Wallace.     Setting  books  in  motion.     Sur\-ey,  44:  304-5,  May  29,  1920. 

Work  of  traveling  libroiies  in  rural  sections  of  the  United  ttate?.  riscusses  library  exten- 
sion problems.    Special  acti'.  itics  of  P  ibVing  f  ublic  litrcry,  Minrwcta. 

1530.  Moses,  Montrose  J.     Dietary  laws  of  children's  books.     Bookman,  51 :  587-91, 

July  1920. 

1531.  Pence,  Raymond  W.     A  short-story  reading  list.    English  journal:  9:  270-83, 

May  1920. 

Selected  list  of  short  sttnies  that  are  of  "particular  value  for  plot,  for  setting,  and  for  charac- 
terization." 

1532.  Weigle,  Luther  A.     Developing  a  taste  for  good  reading.    Church  school,  1: 

22-25,  46,  July  1920.    illus. 

Reading  in  the  home  and  reading  in  the  .school  and  what  constitutes  good  reading. 

1533.  Wood,  Harriet.    The  public  library  and  the  school  library — ^a  joint  oppor- 

tunity,   library  journal,  45:  631-34,  August  1920. 

The  joint  opportunity  before  the  public  library  and  the  school  library  is  the  library  training 
of  the  student  body  in  all  our  schools  and  colleges. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

1534.  Civic  training  through  service;  by  Arthur  William  Dunn.     Washington,  1020. 

13p.     (Teachers'  leaflet  no.  8,  June  1920) 

1535.  Furtner  steps  in  teaching  health.     Washington,  1920.    20p.    illus.     (Health 

education  no.  6) 

1536.  The  lunch  hour  at  school;  by  Katharine  A.  Fisher.    Prepared  for  the  Bureau  of 

education  by  the  Child  health  oi^ganization  of  America.  Washington,  1920. 
62p.    illus.    (Health  education  no.  7) 

1537.  Motion-picture  films  of  educational  value  in  the  possession  of  associations  and 

commercial  and  manufacturing  companies.  Washington,  1920.  12p.  (Ex- 
tension leaflet  no.  2,  December  1919) 

1538.  Opportunities  for  the  study  of  engineering  at  American  higher  jristitutions. 

Washington,  19?0.    8p.    (Higher  education  circular  no.  20,  AueUst  1920) 
■^539.  Recreation  and  rural  health.    Washington,  1920.    14p.    (Teacher's  leaflet  no.  7, 
April  1920) 
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PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED  IN  Tms  ISSUE. 

Albany  medical  annals,  170  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

America,  59  East  Eighty-thiid  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  architect,  243  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ' 

American  child,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  city,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  journal  of  nursing,  2419-2421  Greenmount  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  journal  of  sociology,  University  of  C  hicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

American  magazine  of  art,  1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C, 

American  Oxonian,  18  North  Main  Street,  Concord,  N.  H. 

American  physical  education  review,  93  Westford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

American  review  of  re\iew8,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  school,  P.  O.  Box  134,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  school  board  journal,  354  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  schoolmaster.  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Athmtic  monihly,  41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bookman,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boston  medical  and  surgical  ioiunal,  126  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  teachers  news-letter.  Ford  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Britii^  journal  of  psychology,  London.  England. 

Bulletin  of  high  points,  Board  of  Education  BuUding,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Child,  London,  England. 

Child-welfare  magazine,  227  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Christian  education,  19  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Church  school,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Classical  journal.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

Colorado  school  journal,  Denver,  Colo. 

Columbia  alumni  news,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Contemporary  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  NevV  York,  N.  Y. 

Current  education.  Teachers  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Education,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

l^ucation,  Paris,  France. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  Wan^ick  and  York,  inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Educational  foundations,  31-33  Fast  Tv.  enty-eeventh  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Educational  record,  818  Connecticut  Avenue,  Waehington,  D.  C. 

Educational  re^'iew,  George  H.  Doran  Company,  Nev.  York,  N.  Y. 

Elementary  school  journal,  University  of  (  hicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Engineering  education,  University  of  Pittsbuigh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (F.  L.  Bishop, 

editor). 
English  journal,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 
General  science  quarterly,  Salem,  Mass. 

Harvard  graduates'  magazine,  Exchange  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
High  school  journal,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
High  school  quarterly,  Athens,  Ga. 

HiMorical  outlook,  McKinley  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Indiana  university  alumni  quarterly,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Industrial-arts  magazine,  129  Michigan  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Inter-America,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Inter-mountain  educator,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Journal  of  applied  psychology.  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Journal  of  delinquency,  WhiUior  State  J^chool,  Whitticr,  Cal. 
Journal  of  education,  6  Bacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Journal  of  education  and  School  world,  London,  England. 
Journal  of  educational  psychology,  Warwick  and  York,  inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Journal  of  educational  research.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 
Journal  of  home  economics,  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Journal  of  international  relations,  (lark  Univerpity,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  535  North  l)oar))orn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5  South  Water  Street,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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LETTER  OF  TH AN SMITTA L. 


DnrAirr^iENT  of  the  Inteuior. 

lUmEAU  OF  Education, 
Washington^  June  25^  1920, 

Sir:  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  buUetin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  a  manuscript  on  the  Reorganization  of  Sci- 
ence in  Secondary  Schools,  prepared  by  the  science  committee  of  tlie 
C^onimission  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  appointed 
by  the  National  Education  Association.  Through  an  agreement  with 
the  National  Education  Association,  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  pub- 
lishing all  the  reports  of  tliis  commission.  In  the  reconstruction  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  following  the  war,  much  attention  is  being 
«^iven  to  readjustment  of  science  courses  in  high  schools,  and  this 
bulletin  should  prove  very  helpful  to  many  school  officers  and 
teachers. 

Respect  fully  submitted. 

.  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Caminwsioner. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


PREFACE 


The  committee  on  science  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  Education  has  carried  on  its  work  by  means  of 
discussions,  correspondence,  and  formulation  of  preliminary  reports 
for  over  seven  years.  The  discussion  of  preliminary  reports  by 
groups,  committees,  and  at  meetings  of  science  teachers  has  revealed 
progressive  work  already  under  way  and  has  led  to  the  trial  of 
preliminary  recommendations.  Some  of  the  improvements  that  the 
committee  sought  to  effect  have  already  been  adopted  by  many  of 
the  best  schools.  The  full  report  herein  presented,  formulated 
through  this  procedure,  incorporates  practices  that  have  proved  most 
useful.  It  asks  for  only  those  features  of  reorganization  that  have 
been  found  to  work  well,  or  which  by  a  fair  amount  of  trial  promise 
improvements.  Further  experiments  with  new  courses  in  science,  or 
with  the  readjustment  of  older  courses,  may  make  desirable  and 
necessary  a  revision  of  the  report  before  many  years  have  passed. 

The  report  embodies  contributions  and  criticisms  of  more  than  50 
science  teachei's  and  administrative  officers.  It  does  not  include  every 
proposal,  as  many  such  proposals  are  not  fully  approved  by  otiiers. 
Some  members  of  subcommittees  have  been  unable  to  send  criticisms 
of  the  full  report,  but  because  of  their  previous  important  work  on 
subcommittees  their  names  are  included  in  the  list  of  members. 

The  report  has  been  approved  by  the  reviewing  committee  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education.  This 
approval  does  not  commit  every  member  of  the  reviewing  committee 
individually  to  every  statement  and  every  implied  educational  doc- 
trine. It  does,  however,  mean  essential  agreement  with  the  gen- 
eral recommendations. 

Otis  W.  Caldweix, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Science. 
Clarence  D.  Kinosley, 

Chairmmi  of  the  Commission. 
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REOROANIZATION  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


PART  I— THE  AIMS,  METHODS,  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF 
SCIENCE  AS  A  WHOLE  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

I.  GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

There  is  widespread  recognition  of  the  need  for  reorganizing 
science  courses  in  secondary  schools.  Numerous  encouraging  efforts 
already  have  been  made  to  redirect,  enrich,  and  otherwise  improve 
these  courses.  The  variation  of  purposes  for  which  sciences  are 
taught,  tlie  increasing  number  of  sciences  offered,  the  development 
of  intensive  specialization  within  various  sciences,  the  lack  of 
sequence  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  frequently  given,  the  wide 
variation  in  methods  and  content  are  striking  evidences  of  the 
need  for  an  approach  to  agreement.  Only  by  comparison  of  the 
courses  in  many  progressive  schools  can  any  tendency  toward  such 
uniformity  be  perceived.  Steps  should  be  taken  also  to  prevent  this 
increase  in  number  and  in  specialization  from  diminishing  the  value 
of  the  instruction  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  needs  of  pupils 
and  the  needs  of  society. 

Successful  reorganization  is  made  difficult  by  the  narrow  point 
of  view  of  those  i>ersons  who  see  in  the  movement  an  opportunity 
to  advance  the  particular  branch  of  science  in  which  they  are  most 
interested  and  to  demand  for  it  a  larger  proportion  of  the  pupil's 
time.  More  time  is  not  a  guaranty  of  increased  efficiency.  The 
more  thoughtful  teachers  recognize  that  the  values  of  science  study 
will  be  increased  if  high-school  science  is  planned  as  a  whole  and 
if  the  separate  courses  are  made  to  follow  fundamental  principles 
of  sequence.  The  progressive  development  of  the  pupil  is  essential. 
Moreover,  the  science  course  in  any  high-school  year  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  constitute  the  best  training  for  that  period,  regardless 
of  any  further  science  courses  that  the  pupil  may  take. 

The  task  of  reorganization  would  be  met  only  partially  and  in- 
completely if  it  attempted  no  more  than  an  organization  of  coherent 
courses.  Each  science  course  needs  such  redefining  as  to  purpose, 
and  such  rearranging  of  materials,  as  will  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  valid  principles.  The  proposed  organization  of  subject  matter 
is  based  upon : 

11 
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(a)  Numerous  studies  of  the  tendencies  in  science  teaching  in  the 
country  at  large,  and  particidiirly  in  secondary  sdiools  in  which  ex- 
perimental work  upon  reorganization  has  been  undertaken. 

(&)  The  experience  and  judgment  of  science  teachers  who  have 
studied  the  modem  needs  of  science  teaching. 

(c)  The  judgment  of  supervising  officers  and  professors  of  edu- 
cation as  expressed  in  their  writings  bearing  upon  science  teaching 
and  in  their  criticisms  of  the  manuscript  of  this  report. 
Part  I  of  this  report  contains  three  main  divisions : 

I.  The  general  aims  .and  purposes  of  seci>ndary  science  instruc- 
tion. 
II.  General  principles  governing  the  selection  of  material  and 

its  presentation. 
III.  Science  sequences  recommended  for  various  conditions. 
Part  II  of  the  report  presents  the  principal  courses  in  science 
treated  separately. 

II.  GENERAL  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

The  general  aims  and  purposes  of  science  teaching  are  here 
stated  first  with  reference  to  the  main  objectives  of  education,  and 
secondly,  with  reference  to  the  specific  knowledge,  habits,  powei*s, 
interests,  and  ideals  that  should  be  developed. 

A.  Contribution  to  educational  objectives. — ^The  Commission  on. 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  in  its  report  entitled 
"  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  "  (Bui.  No.  35,  1918, 
U.  S.  Bu.  of  Edu.)  has  set  forth  seven  main  objectives  of  educa- 
tion upon  which  work  in  the  secondary  school  should  be  focused. 
These  objectives  are  derived  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
mission, namely,  that : 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  commission  that  secondary  education  In  the 
•United  States  must  aim  at  nothing  less  than  complete  and  worthy  living  for 
nil  youth,  and  that  therefore  the  objectives  described  herein  must  find  place 
in  the  education  of  every  boy  and  glrh 

Science  instruction  is  especially  valuable  in  the  realization  of  six 
of  these  objectives,  namely,  health,  worthy  home  membership,  voca- 
tion, citizenship,  the  worthy  use  qf  leisure,  and  ethical  character. 

(1)  Health. — It  is  important  that  those  who  are  ill  may  be  cured, 
but  it  is  much  more  important  that  people  be  so  taught  that  they 
may  not  become  ill.  The  control  and  elimination  of  disease,  the 
provision  of  adequate  hospital  facilities  and  medical  inspection,  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  health,  all  necessitate  widely  disseminated 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  basic  principles  of  personal  hygiene 
and  public  sanitation.  It  is  tlie  duty  of  the  secondary  schools  to 
provide  such  instruction  for  all  pupils.    This  purpose  finds  rcaliza- 
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tion  chiefly  through  science  and  civics.  Therefore,  health  topics 
hliould  be  included  in  the  science  taught  in  the  junior  high  school. 
and  in  at  least  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year  high  school. 

(2)  Worthy  home  membership. — Science  touches  the  efficiency  of 
the  home  and  of  life  within  the  home  at  every  angle.  General 
science,  biology,  physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  all  have'  definite 
services  to  render  toward  the  proper  organization,  use,  and  support 
of  home  life.  A  great  vitalizing  force  for  science  instruction  can 
l>e  found  in  the  i*elation  of  these  courses  to  intelligent  homemaking, 
management,  and  enjoyment.  It  is  a  serious  criticism  of  science 
teacliing  in  the  past  that  these  fundamental  relationships  have  been 
so  largely  overlooked.  These  i*elationships  apply  not  only  to  those 
who  have  the  care  of  the  home  and  of  the  children  within  it,  but  also 
io  such  other  members  of  the  family  as  may  be  called  upon  to  make 
repairs  to  the  heating  and  ventilating  system,  to  adjust  the  electrical 
appliances,  or  to  perform  any  of  the  many  services  that  make  for 
an  effective  home.  Science  has  devised  many  conveniences  that  make 
the  modem  home  comfortable  and  attractive,  and  science  knowledge 
is  required  for  their  full  appreciation  and  most  intelligent  use. 
These  activities  should  be  definitely  related  to  better  ideals  regard- 
ing  modem  home  life. 

(3)  Vocation. — Science  instruction  should  contribute  both  to  voca- 
tional guidance  and  to  a  broad  preparation  for  vocation. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  guidance  such  instiTiction  should  make 
many  valuable  contributions  to  a  more  intelligent  undei*standing  of 
the  world's  work  and  such  an  understanding  should  be  so  presented 
as  to  be  of  direct  assistance  in  the  wise  selection  of  a  vocation.  Such 
knowledge  should  also  impress  students  selecting  certain  vocations 
with  the  impoiiance  of  making  thorough  and  adequate  preparation 
for  their  life  work. 

In  Jthe  field  of  vocational  preparation,  courses  in  shop  physics, 
applied  electricity,  physics  of  the  home,  industrial  and  household 
chemistry,  applied  biological  sciences,  physiology,  and  hygiene  will 
be  of  value  to  many  students  if  properly  adapted  to  their  needs. 
Often  a  knowk*dge  of  the  underlying  principles  increases  the  work- 
er's enjoyment,  helping  him  to  think  intelligently  about  and  under- 
stand the  processes  with  which  he  deals.  Moreover,  such  knowledge 
;ind  the  interest  aroused  thereby  may  result  in  improving  the  work 
itself,  and  may  result  in  inventions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
work  of  others. 

(4)  Citizenship. — ^The  members  of  a  democratic  society  need  a  far 
greater  appreciation  of  the  part  which  scientifically  trained  men  and 
women  should  perform  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  society.  Science 
teacliing  should  therefore  be  especially   valuable   in   the   field  of 
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citizenship  because  of  the  increased  respect  which  the  citizen  should 
obtain  for  th^  expert,  and  should  increase  his  ability  to  select  ex- 
perts wisely  for  positions  requiring  expert  knowledge.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  afford  the  basis  for  an  intelligent  evaluation  of  the 
services  rendered  by  such  experts. 

Furthermore,  the  study  of  science  should  give  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  to  society  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  vocations  of  a  scientific  nature  and  occupations  based 
upon  applications  of  science.  Such  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  should  lead  to  greater  respect  for  the  worker  who  renders 
the  service. 

(5)  Use  of  leisure  time. — Science  opens  the  door  to  many  useful 
and  pleasurable  avocations.  Photography  may  be  taken  up  by 
many,  but  most  intelligently  by  one  who  understands  something  of 
the  nature  of  light,  the  action  of  lenses,  the  chemical  changes  involved 
in  exposing,  developing,  and  fixing  plate  and  print.  In  the  city  and 
in  the  country,  at  the  seashore,  mountains,  and  elsewhere,  nature  is 
prodigal  of  her  store  of  wonders.  If  the  natural  interest  in  these 
things  has  been  developed  and  deepened  by  elementary  courses  in 
biology,  botany,  or  zoology,  not  only  is  there  added  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment, but  the  door  has  been  opened  to  wider  interests,  and  to  a 
rapidly  growing  fund  of  valuable  literature  regarding  science.  The 
marvelous  adaptations  of  plants  to  their  environment,  the  march  of 
plant  progressions,  the  sharp  competitions  among  the  forms  of 
animal  and  plant  life,  the  history  of  the  remote  past  recorded  in  the 
rocks,  are  topics  which  mean  much  to  one  whose  eyes  have  been 
opened  by  science  instruction.  To  have  avocational  value,  science 
courses  should  employ  methods  that  can  be  used  after  school  days. 
Trips  to  industrial  plants  to  study  raw  materials,  processes,  and 
finished  products,  and  visits  to  museums,  are  means  of  developing 
lifelong  sources  of  enjoyment. 

(6)  Ethical  character. — Science  study  should  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  ethical  character  by  establishing  a  more  adequate  concep- 
tion of  truth  and  a  confidence  in  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  Sci- 
ence, along  with  other  studies  that  exalt  truth  and  establish  laws, 
should  help  develop  sane  and  soimd  methods  of  thinking  upon  the 
problems  of  life. 

B.  Specific  vdhiea  of  science  study, — (1)  The  development  of  in- 
terests, habits,  and  abilities. — Each  pupil  of  secondary  school  age 
should  develop  many  and  varied  interests  in  the  fields  of  science. 
In  times  past  these  interests  came  to  a  great  extent  from  experiences 
in  home  life,  particularly  on  the  farm  and  in  the  village,  but  as  life 
has  become  increasingly  complex  and  specialized  it  devolves  more 
and  more  upon  the  school  to  supply  the  opportunities  for  actual 
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contact  with  materials  that  have  real  significance  in  the  life  of  man, 
contacts  that  result  in  keen  interests,  appreciation,  and  power.  To 
be  of  the  maximum  effect  the  experiences  should  be  markedly  differ- 
ent from  those  that  are  vicariously  furnished  by  books,  diagrams, 
and  sj'mbolic  materials,  such  as  make  up  the  content  of  many  sub- 
jects of  study. 

(2)  Teaching  useful  methods  of  solving  problems. — ^The  new  sci- 
ence should  also  develop  direct,  effective,  and  satisfying  methods  of 
solving  problems.  If  these  methods  are  to  be  of  wide  use  outside 
the  school,  they  must  be  formBd  through  and  firmly  associated  with 
the  kinds  of  experiences  that  arise  in  common  needs.  Keal  situations 
and  good  methods  consciously  and  constantly  applied  with  satisfying 
results  are  necessary  for  thij  purpose. 

(3)  Stimulation. — Good  science  instruction  should  stimulate  the 
pupil  to  more  direct  and  purposeful  activities.  It  should  lead  to  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  obtained  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  abilities.  The  value  of  science  instruction  for 
this  purpose  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  material  used,  the 
appeal  made  to  divergent  interests,  and  the  connection  shown  with 
common  questions  of  everyday  life. 

(4)  Information  values. — Science  study  should  give  the  pupil  con- 
trol of  a  large  body  of  facts  and  principles  of  significance  in  the 
home,  school,  and  community.  It  should  build  up  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  conditions,  institutions,  demands,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  modem  life.  The  value  is  not  only  in  the  facts  and  principles 
but  also  in  the  measure  to  which  they  represent  points  of  view, 
deepened  and  intensified  powers  of  insight,  methods  of  procedure, 
and  points  of  departure  for  new  attempts  for  further  study. 

(5)  Cultural  and  aesthetic  values. — The  dualism  that  would 
classify  subjects  as  cultural  or  noncultural,  as  humanistic  or  scien- 
tific, as  aesthetic  or  materialistic,  with  an  implication  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  latter  to  the  former,  is  rapidly  dying  out.  All  subjects  are 
cultural  in  the  degree  to  which  they  develop  wider  appreciations 
of  the  worth  while.  Science  study  pi*operly  conducted  develops  an 
appreciation  of  the  inner  meanings  and  connections  of  things,  an 
appreciation  of  the  service  of  science  to  the  life  and  civilization  of 
our  time,  an  appreciation  of  the  slow,  painstaking  efforts  and  tre- 
mendous toil  with  which  scientific  progress  has  been  accomplished, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  privileges,  duties,  and  responsibilities  that 
living  in  this  age  of  science  involves. 

So,  also,  all  subjects  are  aesthetic  in  the  degree  to  which  they  open 
the  eyes  to  the  perception  of  new  beauty  and  increase  the  power  to 
understand  and  enjoy. 
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III.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE  SELECTION  OF 

MATERIAL  AND  ITS  PRESENTATION. 

A.  Point  of  view  in  organieing  work. — Science  for  high-scI\pol  stu- 
dents has  been  too  largely  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in- 
formation and  training  in  each  of  the  sciences,  the  material  being 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  logical  sequence  recognized  by  spe- 
cial students  of  that  science.  The  theory  sought  justification  in  the 
claim  that  the  secondary  course  is  introductory  to  more  advanced 
study,  and. as  such  should  introduce  the  student  to  each  of  the  lead- 
ing phases  of  the  subject;  furthermore,  since  special  students  in  each 
of  the  sciences  have  discovered  or  developed  systems  of  organizing 
those  materials,  it  was  held  that  the  beginner  should  be  given  the 
fundamentals  of  this  system  of  organization. 

Neither  in  common  life  activities  nor  in  research  is  the  artificial 

stratification  of  the  sciences  maintained  in  solving  problems.    Not 

only  is  sc^ience  organized  and  tested  knowledge  which  in  the  process 

of  testing  has  become  highly  classified,  but  true  science  includes  the 

process  of  organizing,  testing,  and  determining  the  effectiveness  of 

knowledge.    The  common  method  of  science  teaching  too  often  has 

/l)een  that  of  presenting  the  so-called  essentials  with  their  definitions 

;and  classifications  and  of  subordinating  or  omitting  the  common - 

l)lace  manifestations  of  science  in  home,  community,  civic,  and  in- 

.  dustrial  situations  which  make  it  most  e^isily  possible  for  the  learner 

to  practice  science. 

Introductory  science  attempts  to  reverse  the  traditional  method 
of  teaching.  It  attempts  to  start  with  questions  of  immediate  in- 
terest to  the  pupil,  ideas  which  are  significant  to  him  by  reason  of 
his  own  experience  and  which  concern  his  own  life  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  perceives  or  is  easily  led  to  perceive  their  worthwhileness. 
With  developing  experience  as  a  background  and  interest  as  a  spur, 
the  pupil  turns  bis  energies  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  really 
engages  him,  regardless  of  the  particular  science  in  which  his  prob- 
lem lies. 

The  most  radical  teachers  of  science  in  secondary  schools  assert  that 
there  is  little  or  no  value  in  recognizing  the  specialist's  system  oi- 
organization  when  teaching  science  in  the  secondary  school;  ifistead, 
they  would  discard  all  organization  of  this  kind.  These  teachers 
would  adopt  the  so-called  project  method  of  organization  for  all 
science  in  secondary  schools. 

The  less  radical  of  the  progressive  teachers  would  adopt  unified 
topics  as  the  basis  of  organization  of  introductory  science  courses, 
but  would  retain  the  differentiated  special  science  courses  for  the 
i  upper  high-school  years. 
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This  report  is  based  upon  the  .second  point  of  view,  that  is,  tlic 
l)oiBt  of  view  of  the  less  radictil  of  the  progressive  teachers. 

(1)  Organization. — Selection  and  present^ition  of  science  work 
«jliould  rest  on  the  following : 

a.  Self,  activity  is  a  law  of  growth. 

b.  Interest  secures  attention  and  makes  self  activity  possible. 

c.  Interest,  to  be  sustained,  must  rest  on  the  perception  of  the 
worthwhileness  to  the  individual  of  the  purpose  sought. 

d.  A  usable  question,  problem,  project,  or  topic  involves  a  pur- 
l>o6e,  the  immediate  or  future  wbrthwhileness  of  which  is  recognized 
by  the  individual  and  by  the  class. 

(a)  Centralisdng  topics. — Questions,  problems,  and  projects  are 
usually  related  to  some  centralizing  topic,  which  topic  may  then 
<*onstitute  a  teaching  unit.  Projects  may  involve  any  or  all  of  the 
following  kinds  of  work :  Construction,  experiments  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  experimental  data,  consultation  of  reference  and  text- 
books, class  discussion,  group  conferences,  individual  reports  and  field 
trips. 

(6)  Project  defined. — ^A  project  is  any  projected  or  proposed  activ- 
ity or  experience  which  an  individual  purposes  to  enter  upon  or  carry 
through  to  the  end.  It  may  be  to  make  an  electric  motor,  to  under- 
stand how  a  motor  worts  or  why  it  will  not  work,  to  repair  a  broken 
motor,  or  to  find  out  what  are  the  origin  and  nature  of  any  one  of 
the  materials  of  which  a  motor  is  constructed;  it  may  be  to  find  out 
about  the  structure  and  proper  manipulation  of  an  automobile  or 
of  a  bicycle;  it  may  be  to  rid  a  community  of  mosquitoes  or  house- 
flies,  or  to  find  out  how  some  former  generation  of  men  dealt  or  failed 
to  deal  with  any  particular  problem  of  health  and  disease;  it  may 
\ye  to  find  out  how  to  prepare  the  meals  for  a  group  of  guests  through- 
out a  summer's  vacation.  The  project  may  involve  any  specific  thing 
which  the  pupil  purposes  to  do,  whether  this  thing  is  a  small  piece 
of  work  involving  a  few  minutes'  effort,  or  a  prolonged  piece  of 
work  lasting  for  weeks,  the  unit  depending  upon  the  conception  of 
the  piece  of  work  which  it  is  purposed  to  accomplish. 

(c)  Belation  of  project  to  topics. — In  teaching  science,  however, 
teachers  must  consider  what  pupils  do  both  before  and  after.  Hence 
teachers  need  to  see  the  units  of  work  in  terms  of  the  aggi^gates 
into  which  these  units  may  bo  organized.  All  of  a  given  group  of 
units  likelv  to  arise  in  relation  to  one  line  of  consideration  are  readilv 
related  by  pupils  and  teachei-s  to  one  another  under  one  topic.  Some 
of  the  units  might  pro|5erly  arise  under  anj-  of  several  topics,  and 
arc  of  course  to  be  grouped  so  that  their  purposeful  relations  arc  best 
recognized.     A  coherence,  significant  to  the  pupil,  should  be  sought. 
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On  account  of  the  difficulties  and  disagreements  which  arise  when 
terms  rather  than  point  of  view  are  emphasized,  the  following  out- 
line of  subjects  avoids  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of  controversial 
terms.  It  endeavors  instead  to  use  expressions  and  to  outline  pur- 
poses, content,  and. procedure  which  show  the  point  of  view. 

(2)  The  natural  way  of  working. — ^This  plan  of  presenting  intro- 
ductory science  possesses  the  advantage  of  building  on  interest  and 
commonplace  experience,  thus  securing  more  self -activity  and  self- 
educative  effort.  The  problems  and  projects  are  unified  on  the  basis 
of  individual  experience,  class  discussions,  laboratory  work,  and  the 
study  of  textbook  and  reference  material.  This  plan  involves  all 
the  elements  of  a  complete  cycle  of  thinking:  (1)  Perception  of  a 
need  resulting  in  a  question  to  be  answered  or  a  problem  to  be  solved ; 
(2)  the  presentation  of  possible  explanations  or  hypotheses;  (3) 
trial  and  discussion  of  possible  explanations;  (4)  adequate  verifica- 
tion  of  the  most  probable  explanations;  (5)  the  relation  of  the  par- 
ticular study  to  other  phases  of  the  topic  to  the  end  that  a  usable 
and  orderdy  arrangement  of  new  attainments  may  result.  This  is 
the  natural  way  of  working.  It  is  the  way  of  adults,  of  research 
students,  of  business  men  and  women,  of  children  themselves  outside 
of  school  when  left  to  themselves.  This  procedure  gives  training 
in  ways  of  working  which  the  pupil  must  use  outside  of  school  both 
during  and  following  his  school  days. 

(3)  Dangers  to  be  avoided. — The  difficulty  of  shifting  from  the 
accustomed  method  of  teaching,  the  inexperience  of  teachers,  the 
failure  to  find  or  select  topics  and  problems  of  the  proper  sort,  while 
not  inherent  in  the  method,  are  none  the  less  real  difficulties. 

There  is  great  danger  that  interest  of  only  a  superficial  sort  will 
be  aroused,  and  that  the  class  work  will  degenerate  into  mere  enter- 
tainment, amusing  or  curious,  but  not  essentially  educative.  The 
failure  to  secure  sustained  and  progressive  interest  means  failure  to 
secure  progress.  Tqgics  chosen  must  be  so  treated  as  to  secure  clari- 
fying generalizations  and  logical  organization.  Some  of  the  gen- 
eralizations formerly  insisted  upon  will  be  seen  to  have  little  prac- 
tical significance,  and  consequently  will  be  omitted.  In  the  present 
experimental  status  of  this  method  of  selection  teachers  must  guard 
carefully  against  the  tendency  to  institute  a  series  of  unrelated  ac- 
tivities, so  that  generalization  and  coherent  arrangement  are  lost. 
Organization  should  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  pupil's  work,  and 
not  forced  upon  him  as  the  point  of  departure.  A  generalization  is 
valuable  only  when  it  represents  a  unifying  idea,  by  which  known  facts 
or  processes  are  related  and  from  which  new  facts  may  be  surveyed  as 
a  step  toward  a  still  more  complete  organization.  If  these  principles 
are  carefully  followed  there  need  be  no  danger  of  an  "easy"  or 
"soft"  education,  which  no  science  teacher  desires.    On  the  con- 
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trary,  it  should  result  in  a  more  active  and  more  demanding  kind 
of  education  because  of  increased  significance  and  thereby  increased 
recognition  of  need  for  real  knowledge. 

(4)  Considerations  determining  the  choice  of  topics. — ^These 
should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  fundamental  relation  to  life 
as  indicated  by  the  following: 

(a)  They  should  be  based*  on  common  experience  and  the  needs 
organically  related  to  them. 

(6)  They  should  relate  to  local  industries,  community  and  school 
activities,  and  the  life  of  the  home«  They  should  extend  from 
these  to  larger  considerations. 

(t)  They  should  be  graded  so  as  to  be  hard  enough  to  call  for 
the  pupiPs  best  efforts,  and  should  become  increasingly  difficult  as 
the  pupil  develops  his  power  of  attack  through  experience. 

(d)  All  pieces  of  work  should  be  unified  under  central  topics 
in  progressive  order,  so  that  whenever  possible  the  results  of  one 
piece  of  work  may  find  use  in  another.  The  problem  of  organiza- 
tion should  be  made  a  part  of  the  pupil's  work. 

(5)  The  advanced  courses  in  science. — The  method  of  organiza- 
tion outlined  above  has  been  successfully  tried  in  the  science  courses 
of  junior  high  schools  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  four-year  high 
schools.  In  senior  high  schools  and  in  the  upper  years  of  four- 
year  high  schools  this  method  of  organization  has  not  been  exten- 
sively tried.  With  more  mature  students  and  with  the  gain  of 
one  or  two  years  of  substantial  work  in  science,  organized  as  sug- 
gested above,  these  later  courses  may  properly  cover  an  amount  and 
rigor  of  study  considerably  in  excess  of  that  included  hi  former 
courses.  With  this  background,  the  commonly  accepted  plan  of 
organization  in  the  different  special  sciences  may  continue  to  be 
best,  though  further  readjustment  may  latei  be  advisable.  These 
science  courses  need  to  be  reorganized  so  as  to  use  and  not  unneces- 
sarily duplicate  the  materials  and  methods  of  the  introductory 
science  courses. 

B,  Laboratory  procedure. — The  fact  that  laboratory  work  in  gen- 
eral has  not  accomplished  the  results  expected  indicates  the  need 
for  reorganization  of  the  method  and  content  of  laboratory  work. 
A  few  common  causes  of  disappointment  are : 

(1)  Experiments  are  too  frequently  devised  to  check  up  and 
prove  generalizations  or  laws  the  truth  of  which  the  pupil  already 
perceives. 

(2)  Experiments  often  repeat  work  described  in  the  text  in  such  a 
way  that  the  outcome  is  uninteresting  and  of  little  value. 

(3)  The  data  collected  in  many  experiments  are  an  end  in  them- 
selves.   There  is  no  further  use  for  them,  and  hence  they  have  no 
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signifieauee  for  the  pupil.  Such  "busy  work"  serves  no  worthy 
purpose. 

(4)  Many  experiments  are  too  minutely  quantita^ve  and  call  for 
refinements  beyond  the  need  or  appreciation  of  seeondary  school 
pupils. 

Too  frequently  the  laboratory  and  classroom,  scBiietimes  improp- 
erly called  "lecture  room,"  are  separate  not  only  physically  but 
intellectually. 

/  The  laboratory  should  be  a  place  where  the  pupil  puts  questions 
to  nature,  observes  accurately,  and  deduces  conclusions  logically,  not 
a  place  where  directions  are  followed  blindly  and  meaningless  re- 
sults obtained.  The  value  of  individual  laboratory  work  has  been 
seriously  injured  by  requiring  each  pupil  to  do  exactly  the  same 
experiment  as  every  other  pupil  and  do  it  in  as  nearly  the  same  time 
and  same  way  as  possible.  The  spirit  of  the  project  method  should 
vitalize  the  experimental  work.  There  will  always  be  some  pupils 
who  should  modify  the  work  to  meet  their  special  needs  or  interests. 
Such  differentiation  should  be  encouraged  and  lists  of  alternative 
work  should  be  available  to  utilize  individual  interests  and  inclina- 
tions. 

Improvement  of  laboratory  practice  will  result  in  less  cumbersome 
forms  of  note  taking  and  of  notebook  making.  The  experiment  is  not 
designed  for  the  sake  of  a  notebook  record.  A  summary  of  results 
which  can  be  used-  in  interpreting  the  work  done  should  be  made  and 
pupils  should  be  allowed  much  freedom  in  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  record  is  made.  They  should  record  important  and  sig- 
nificant facts,  and  the  record  should  be  clear  and  complete.  That  is, 
the  laboratory  is  a  "work  place,"  and  records  should  be  simple  and 
<lirect  accounts  of  the  real  and  vital  work  that  has  been  done. 

C.  Class-roam  procedure. — ^The  adoption  of  the  problem-project- 
topic  method  of  science  teaching  will  lead  to  a  considerable  change 
in  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  recitation  period.  The  "hearing  of 
lessons,"  memoriter  repetition  of  facts  and  principles  gleaned  from 
the  textbook,  the  more  or  less  discontinuous  dialogues  between  teacher 
and  individual  pupil  should  give  place  to  a  real  class  discussion  in 
which  all  take  an  active  part  in  contributing,  organizing,  and  using 
the  information  dealt  with.  In  such  discussions  the  teacher  serves 
to  direct,  stimulate,  and  advise.  There  should  be  a  maximum  op- 
portunity for  self-expression  in  the  immediate  problem. 

In  the  recitation  period  the  skillful  teacher  will  develop  and  arouse 
interest,  furnish  the  necessary  background,  and  direct  the  class  in 
its  search  for  answers  to  a  vital  problem.  In  the  development  of 
such  work  the  demonstration  experiment  plays  an  important  part. 
Such  experiments  need  not  b^  spectacular  and  sensational,  but  the 
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unexpected  may  well  be  utilized  to  arouse  inteiest  and  raise  questions 
that  the  teacher  wants  raised  as  fundamental  to  the  initiation  of  a 
class  problem.  In  the  overemphasis  on  individual  laboratory  work, 
the  value  of  demonstration  experiments  has  been  minimized.  Such 
demonstrations,  besides  being  interest  provoking,  have  many  of  the 
merits  of  individual  efforts  without  the  confusion  due  to  poor  ma- 
nipulation or  the  failure  to  observe  the  most  important  aspects  ol  the 
experiment.  These  may  serve  the  class  as  examples  of  the  proper 
way  of.  working,  of  manipulating  apparatus,  of  noting  results,  and 
of  drawing  inferences.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  assist  in 
I  performing  demonstration  experiments. 

The  recitation  is  often  tlie  center  from  which  other  class  activi- 
ties radiate.  It  focuses  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory,  at  home,  in 
the  library,  and  in  excursions.  To  it  all  contributions  are  brought 
nnd  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  entire  class.  The  need  of 
text  books  is  constant  but  usually  no  single  text  book  can  serve  for  all 
the  needs  of  an  actively  working  class.  A  better  plan  often  is  to 
provide  several  copies  of  the  more  important  texts  and  a  number  of 
reference  books  to  which  assignment  may  be  made.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  such  assignments  should  be  definite  and  clear  to  the 
pupil.  Few  things  are  more  discouraging  to  the  pupil  or  more  de- 
structive of  his  interest  than  to  be  given  hazy  assignments,  and  to 
feel  that  neither  he  nor  the  teacher  knows  exactly  what  is  expected. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  pupils  will  be  equally  interested  in 
a  given  topic,  but  if  the  interest  of  the  majority  can  not  be  aroused 
the  validity  of  the  topic  sliould  be  examined.  On  the  other  hand  in- 
dividuals who  have  little  interest  or  in  whom  no  interest  can  be 
aroused,  or  those  who  have  a  very  special  interest,  may  often  be  en- 
couraged to  pursue  individual  problems  of  their  own  and  to  report 
their  work  to  the  whole  class.  Such  problems  encourage  initiative 
and  individual  responsibility.  The  results  of  such  work  should  be 
interesting  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  reports  to  the  class  by  all 
pupils  should  be  a  regular  part  of  recitation  work.  All  pupils  should 
lie  encouraged  to  undertake  some  individual  problems  of  their  own 
choosing. 

D.  Cooperation  between  pupil  and  teacher^  school^  ho^jie^  and  cotti- 
inunity, — At  many  points  in  the  atove  discussion  the  importance  of 
cooperation  between  pupils  and  teacher  has  been  suggested.  It  is 
vital  to  success  in  teaching,  and  especially  in  teaching  by  the  problem 
method.  How  true  it  is  that  in  most  classes  we  find  the  teacher  alone 
active,  the  class  passive,  the  teacher  dominant  and  aggressive,  the 
class  repressed,  and  attentive  in  only  a  receptive  not  in  a  cooperative 
j^nse.  The  responsibility  for  this  rests  squarely  upon  the  teachers 
whose  methods  have  resulted  in  this  type  of  practice. 
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Although  implied  in  several  preceding  statements,  the  need  of 
home  and  community  cooperation  with  the  science  work  of  the  school 
should  be  specifically  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  kind  of  science  teach- 
ing for  which  this  whole  report  argues  can  not  be  developed  except 
through  constant  use  of  the  manifestations  of  science  in  the  work  in 
which  men  and  women  are  regularly  engaged.  It  will  appear  later  in 
the  outlines  of  courses  that  science  in  secondary  schools  finds  its  proper 
basis  in  personal,  home,  and  community  life  and  needs.  Therefore 
when  teachers  and  pupils  ask  to  visit  a  farm,  orchard,  a  shop,  a  flour 
mill,  saw  mill,  or  manufacturing  plant,  the  business  men  concerned 
sliould  be  informed  of  the  ways  in  which  these  visits  contribute  to  the 
courses  in  science,  to  the  end  that  they  may  understand  that  they  are 
helping  in  the  work  of  education.  Also,  it  may  properly  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  teacher  and  class  to  collect  desired  information  or  conduct 
experiments  which  are  related  to  the  business  concerned,  and  are 
desired  by  those  engaged  in  this  business. 

Any  device,  plan,  or  method  that  will  build  up  helpful  coopera- 
tion between  the  home,  school,  and  the  community  should  be  encour- 
aged. Among  the  topics  that  call  for  just  this  kind  of  cooperation 
are  the  following:  Home  gardens;  community  extermination  of 
flies  and  mosquitoes;  insects  injurious  to  shade  trees  and  agriculture: 
protection  and  feeding  of  useful  birds;  care  of  the  water  supply; 
protection  from  sewage  contamination;  community  cleanliness;  de- 
velopment and  care  of  public  parks;  health  in  local  industrial 
plants;  and  any  other  topics  which  inhere  in  or  arise  from  the 
elementary  study  of  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

IV.  SCIENCE  SEQUENCES  RECOMMENDED  FOR  VARIOUS 

CONDITIONS. 

The  science  sequences  should  vary  with  the  type  and  environment 
of  the  schools.  Each  year's  work  should  be  so  outlined  as  to  give 
the  best  training  without  reference  to  whether  the  pupils  take  later 
courses  in  science.  Many  schools  will  need  to  make  readjustments 
of  a  recommended  sequence,  so  that  it  may  best  serve  the  school's 
particular  constituency.  The  committee  has  outlined  sequences  for 
the  following  types  of  high  schools : 

A.  The  junior-senior  high  school. 

B.  The  large  four-year  comprehensive  high  school  with  adequate 

teaching  staff  and  equipment,  usually  enrolling  over  500 
pupils. 

C.  The  four-year  high  school  of  medium  size,  usually  enrolling 

from  200  to  500  pupils. 

D.  The  small  high  school  of  not  more  than  200  pupils. 
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A.  The  junior'Senior  high  school. — Seventh  or  eighth  year,  five 
periods  a  week;  or  both  years  with  three  periods  a  week  in  each 
year — General  science,  including  hygiene. 

Xinth  year — Biological  science,  including  hygiene;  courses  may 
consist  of  general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 

Tenth  year,  eleventh  year,  twelfth  year — ^Differentiated  elective 
courses  in  sufficient  number  to  meet  special  needs  and  interests,  as 
follows : 

(a)  Chemistry — General  chemistry,  and  chemistry  specialized  for 
various  curriculum  needs,  such  as  household  chemistry,  industrial 
chemistry,  etc. 

(b)  Physics — General  physics;  and  physics  specialized  for  variou,s 
curriculum  needs,  such  as  physics  of  the  home,  industrial  physics, 
etc. 

(c)  General  geography,  or  ph3^siography. 
(rf)  Advanced  biological  sciences. 

B.  The  large  comprehensive  four-year  high  school. — ^The  condi- 
tions usually  prevailing  in  these  schools  make  possible  a  wide  dif- 
ferentiation of  science  courses,  since  there  are  likely  to  be  enough 
pupils  with  special  interests  to  constitute  adequate  classes  in  dif- 
ferentiated science  courses.  In  such  four-year  high  schools  the  fol- 
lowing plan  is  recommended : 

First  year — ^General  science,  including  hygiene. 

Second  year — Biological  science,  including  hygiene;  courses  may 
consist  of  general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 

Third  and  fourth  year — Differentiated  elective  coui*ses  to  meet 
special  needs  and  interests  as  follows : 

(a)  Chemistry — ^General  chemistry,  and  chemistry  specialized  for 
various  curriculum  needs,  such  as  household  chemistry,  industrial 
chemistry,  etc. 

(6)  Physics — General  physics;  and  physics  specialized  for  various 
curriculum  needs,  such  as  physics  of  the  home,  industrial  physics, 

etc. 

(c)  (leneral  geography,  or  physiography. 

(d)  Advanced  biological  sciences. 

C.  Four-gear  high  school  of  mediani  size. — First  year — General 
svience,  including  hygiene. 

Second  year. — Biological  science,  including  hygiene;  courses  may 
consist  of  general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 

Third  year. — ^Chemistry,  with  emphasis  on  the  home,  farm,  and 
industries. 

Fourth  year. — Physics,  with  emphasis  on  the  home,  farm,  and 
industries,  general  geography  or  physiography,  or  advanced  biological 
^iences. 
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D.  SnuJl  hhfh  nchool.-T-VwA  yoar. — General  science,  incliKTin<r 
hygiene. 

Second  year. — Biological  science,  including  hygiene;  courses  may 
consist  of  general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 

Third  and  fourth  years. — Elective  chemistry  and  physics. — ^In  the 
small  high  school  it  is  desirable  to  alternate  the  courses  in  chemistry 
and  physics  in  successive  years. 

.  Note. — This  report  does  not  deal  dii-ectly  with  agiiculture  and 
home  economics,  since  there  are  separate  committees  dealing  with 
those  subjects  and  the  reports  upon  those  subjects  constitute  separate 
publications.  The  omission  of  a  special  report  upon  physiography 
and  general  geography  from  later  pages  of  this  report  does  not 
indicate  that  the  committee  would  omit  these  subjects  from  secondary 
schools.  The  special  committee  on  these  subjects  has  not  formulated 
a  report.  It  is  understood  that  a  committee  of  the  National  Council 
of  Geography  Teachers  will  probably  prepare  a  report  upon  geog- 
raphy and  physiography  in  the  high  school. 


PART  II.— THE  PRINCIPAL  COURSES  IN  SCIENCE. 

I.  GENERAL  SCIENCE. 

This  introductory  course  in  science  is  not  a  substitute  for  any  one 
•>f  the  special  sciences,  but  should  provide  a  basis  for  discovery  of 
interest  in  special  sciences  and  of  vocational  opportunity.  It  should 
prove  to  be  the  best  training  for  any  pupils  who  can  take  only  one 
<-ourse  in  science  in  high  schools. 

A.  Selection  and  organization  of  subject  mattei\ — ^The  subject  mat- 
ter of  general  science  should  be  selected  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
environment.  It  will  therefore  vary  greatly  in  different  communi- 
ties. The  science  involved  in  normal  human  activities,  and  espe> 
r-ially  the  science  involved  in  the  reconstioiction  period  after  the  war, 
presents  many  real  problems  which  must  be  met  more  intelligently 
than  formerly  if  there  is  to  be  the  needed  increase  in  effectiveness  of 
the  service  which  individuals  and  groups  are  expected  to  give. 
Science  is  universal  and  constant  in  the  life  of  our  citizens,  and 
hence  to  be  useful  to  all  pupils  general  science  must  accept  the  science 
of  common  things  as  its  legitimate  field.  The  science  of  common 
use  and  that  of  the  classroom  should  be  the  same.  General  science 
should  use  any  phase  of  any  special  science  which  is  pertinent  in 
tlie  citizen's  interpretation  of  a  worth  while  problem. 

ITie  particular  units  of  study  should  be  those  that  truly  interest 
the  pupils.  Interest  not  only  secures  productive  attention  but  is 
an  evidence  of  attention.  To  be  substantial  educationally,  interest 
must  rest  upon  a  sense  of  value,  an  evident  worthwhileness  in  the 
topics  considered. 

No  topic  should  be  selected  which  is  meagre  in  content  or  lacking 
in^significant  problems.  The  range  of  material  which  can  be  used 
i^  in  reality  limited  only  by  the  capacity,  experiences,  and  needs  of 
the  pupils.  The  materials  should  be  concrete  and  capable  of  lead- 
ing to  many  avenues  of  new  and  untried  experiences. 

In  organizing  this  material  the  topic  should  be  the  large  unit  to 
which  many  specific  pieces  of  work  are  related.  For  example,  a 
general  topic  such  as  -fire  may  be  selected.  Many  specific  pieces  of 
work  will  arise — one  of  practical  value  being  "The  Hot  Air  Fur- 
nace,'' or  any  other  definite  system  of  heating.  The  problems  for 
solution  under  this  topic  will  be  varied  and  many,  as:  What  causes 
the  air  to  circulate?  How  does  it  circulate?  Hov/  should  pipe 
\alvesbc  arranged  to  cause  equal  circulation  in  all  rooms  of  a  house? 
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To  answer  these  questions  many  experiments  and  demonstrations 
must  be  made.  Again,  in  the  study  of  the  local  water  system,  deter- 
mine the  uses  now  made  of  water  and  the  benefits  and  dangers  of  the 
system,  construct  models  of  mechanical  devices  used  in  the  system  for 
securing  and  delivering  water  and  for  disposal  of  wastes,  etc.  The 
following  list  of  subtopics  will  suggest  the  content  of  the  whole 
topic:  The  common  uses  of  water;  local  dangers  of  contamination; 
sources  of  supply  in  use  and  possibilities  for  extension  of  system; 
relation  to  public  health  with  typhoid  as  an  illustration;  sewage,  its 
uses  and  dangei^. 

B.  Methods, — Tlie  foregoing  discussion  of  selection  and  organiza- 
tion suggests  the  point  of  view  in  presentation.  Topics  should  be 
large  units.  At  the  outset  the  topic  should  be  viewed  briefly  gs  a 
whole  for  the  sake  of  perspective.  Such  a  general  view  gives  a  con- 
crete and  significant  basis  to  which  there  should  be  constant  return 
and  to  which  further  and  more  detailed  and  more  exact  studies 
should  be  constantly  related. 

A  combination  of  class  presentations  of  out-of -school  experiences, 
of  individual  laboratory  work,  and  of  teacher-and-pupil  demonstra- 
tions is  desirable.  Simple  materials  should  constitute  most  of  the 
laboratory  apparatus.  The  desk  demonstration  by  teacher  or  pupils 
is  excellent  as  a  means  of  presenting  an  experiment  for  observation 
and  discussion  so  that  the  attention  of  all  may  be  definitely  directed 
to  the  question  in  mind.  Pupil  demonstrations  and  individual  lab- 
oratory work  also  should  be  used,  since  they  give  individual  oppor- 
tunity to  handle  apparatus  and  opportunities  for  active  participation 
by  each  pupil.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  same  problem  being  solved 
by  the  whole  class  as  individuals  or  as  groups,  provided  that  the 
class  as  a  whole  feels  the  importance  of  the  work ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  when  assigning  the  same  task  to  all  to  see  that  the  work  does 
not  become  meaningless  for  some.  Sixty-minute  laboratory  periods 
are  generally  better  than  longer  periods  for  introductory  science 
courses.  An  abundance  of  textbook  and  other  reading  matter  should 
be  available. 

No  text  in  general  science  can  or  should  supply  answers  to  all  in- 
quiries. The  textbook  should  be  used  as  a  reading  and  reference 
book,  and  other  sources  for  reading  should  be  extensively  used,  such 
as  magazine  articles  which  deal  with  current  use  of  science.  Refer- 
ences should  be  specific  for  children  of  the  age  of  general  science 
pupils,  since  they  will  gladly  do  much  reading  if  they  know  just  what 
to  read. 

Bulletins  of  available  current  reading  matter  prepared  by  teachers 
and  pupils  are  an  aid  in  reference  work,  and  are  stimulating  to  teacher 
and  pupil. 
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Exeursions,  well  directed  and  with  a  purposeful  plan,  are  of  great 
value.  Excursions  should  always  be  definitely  planned,  carried  out 
as  serious  exercises,  and  the  results  used  in  later  work.'  Pupils  and 
teaclier  should  look  upon  excursions  as  a  regular  part  of  the  serious 
work  of  the  course. 

(\  Sample  topics. — It  is  not  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  syl- 
labus to  which  teachers  shall  adhere,  but  instead  enough  topics  should 
lie  presented  as  illustrations  to  indicate  clearly  the  kinds  of  materials 
refoniniended.  The  topics  here  presented  are  based  upon  those  actu- 
ally used  in  a  high  school  in  a  city  of  approximately  150,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  other  schools — for  example,  a  school  in  a  strictly  agricul- 
tural community — many  changes  would  naturally  be  made.  In  the 
city  from  which  this  outline  is  selected  the  course  varies  from  year 
to  year  according  to  the  topics  on  which  emphasis  is  needed. 

Topic  1.  Combustion. — Why  our  homes  must  be  heated  at  times 
and  cooled  at  other  times;  sources  of  heat;  kinds  of  fuel;  making 
a  bonfire ;  list  of  questions  about  bonfires ;  why  the  fire  bums ;  lesson 
on  elementary  chemistry — elements  and  compounds;  what  becomes 
of  wood  when  burned;  oxidation;  why  stones  are  not  used  for  fuel; 
heat  produced  by  oxidation ;  making  a  thermometer ;  effects  of  heat- 
ing iron,  water,  wood ;  slow  heating  of  water ;  thermostat ;  how  heat 
travels;  ways  for  heating  a  home;  how  the  science  room  is  heated; 
study  of  a  chimney ;  what  smoke  is ;  how  common  illuminating  gas  is 
made;  properties  of  illuminating  gas;  how  gas  is  made  in  this  city; 
study  of  candle  flames;  study  of  Bunsen  burner  and  its  use;  carbon 
<lioxid,  how  produced;  body  fires — relation  to  physiology;  control 
of  fires;  losses  from  fires  and  how  to  prevent  them;  what  is  a  fire 
insurance  company;  does  the  insurance  rate  in  this  city  indicate  that 
fires  are  more  common  here  than  elsewhere? 

Topic  2.  Water, — Three  forms  of  water;  how  used  in  home  and 
school ;  changes  from  one  to  another ;  relation  of  heat  to  these  changes ; 
changing  water  to  steam;  evaporation;  ice  machines;  changing  vapor 
to  water;  condensation;  dew;  rain;  frost;  snow;  distillation  and 
applications;  transpiration;  running  water;  where  from,  where  go- 
ing, and  why ;  rate  of  flow ;  erosion  and  its  effects ;  erosion  and  forests ; 
erosion  and  crops;  erosion  and  farm  values;  influence  of  bodies  of 
water  on  climate;  fruit  belt  about  large  bodies  of  water;  composi- 
tion of  water;  analysis  and  synthesis;  water  in  relation  to  health 
problems;  distribution  of  bacteria;  typhoid  as  illustration;  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal  in  this  city;  source  of  water;  impuri- 
ties; filtration;  water  system;  sewers;  various  methods  for  disposal; 
the  one  used  in  this  city;  industrial  uses  of  water;  water  a  solvent; 
relation  to  household  use;  relation  of  this  to  plant  and  animal  life; 
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uses  of  water  in  industries;  relation  of  water  to  geographic  location 
of  industries ;  water  pressure  as  used  in  machines. 

Topic  3.  TJie  air  and  the  weather. — Does  air  occupy  space?  Why 
can  you  kick  a  football  farther  when  it  is  inflated  than  when 
empty?  Does  air  have  weight?  determination  of  weight  of  air  in 
classroom;  air  pressure;  common  pump;  meaning  of  pressure  ba- 
rometer ;  biography  of  Galileo  and  Torricella ;  story  of  making  first 
barometer;  distinction  l^etween  weight  and  pressure;  moisture  in  air; 
effect  on  weight  of  air;  relation  of  temperature  and  atmosphere  to 
moisture  in  air;  dew  point;  frost,  rain;  dew;  air  pressure  &nd  winds; 
highs  and  lows;  weather  map;  what  it  is  designed  to  show;  how  fore- 
casts are  made;  rainfall  map;  importance  of  rainfall;  composition 
of  air ;  impurities  in  the  air. 

Toi)ic  4.  Light  and  its  benefits, — Why  and  how  things  are  visible; 
intensity  of  illumination;  measuring  the  light;  reflection;  refrac- 
tion; color,  photography;  artificial  lighting;  benefits  of  light;  sun- 
light and  health. 

Topic  5.  Work  and  energy. — Work  by  running  water;  machines; 
mills  run  by  water  power;  pumps  run  by  water  power;  elevators 
run  by  water  power;  gasoline  engine;  biography  of  James  Watt; 
Mechanical  energy  and  heat. 

Topic  6.  Magnetiam  and  electricity. — Frictional  electricity ;  a  mag- 
net; earth  magnetism,  the  compass;  a  battery,  kinds  of  batteries; 
current  electricity,  heating  effects,  household  appliances;  chemical 
effects  of  electricity ;  electroplating ;  magnet  effects,  electro  magnets, 
electric  bell,  telegraph,  motors ;  induced  currents,  dynamo,  telephone. 

Topic  7.  Nature^a  balance  of  life. — Meaning  of  possible  overpro- 
duction as  shown  by  calculations  of  possible  numbers  of  new  indi- 
viduals; rabbit;  fox;  wolf;  potatoes;  limiting  conditions;  why  some 
forms  stay  and  others  do.  not ;  biography  of  Charles  Darwin ;  arti- 
ficial selection;  good  seed  and  poor  seed  and  the  results;  germina- 
tion ;  soil  as  source  of  plant  food ;  subtraction  and  addition  of  soil 
elements;  why  a  plant  needs  water;  how  water  rises  through  the 
soil;  how  liquid  goes  from  cell  to  cell;  food  factories  for  all  living 
things;  leaf  structure;  light  and  chlorophyll;  products  and  by- 
products ;  air  for  plants ;  public  parks  and  city  trees ;  birds  a^d  their 
food  in  relation  to  balance  of  life;  migration  in  relation  to  balance 
of  life ;  protection ;  plant  reproduction ;  structure  of  flower ;  seed  dis- 
tribution of  dispersal ;  seed  of  burdock  in  relation  to  balance  of  life ; 
the  problems  of  successful  living. 

Note. — Most  teachers  of  general  science  have  found  it  wise  to  use 
several  topics  in  addition  to  those  included  in  the  above  list,  the 
above  being  merely  suggestive  of  the  types  of  topics  recommended. 
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II.  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

A.  Place  of  hioloij'utd  sciences. — The  biological  sciences  now  taught 
ill  high  schools  are  general  biology,  botany,  zoology,  physiology, 
•hygiene,  and  sanitation.  These  subjects  do  not  represent  the  full  ex- 
tent of  differentiation,  since  there  is  a  tendency  toward  further  spe- 
t'isilization  within  some  of  thc^sc  subjects.  Investigation  shows  also 
that  in  some  four-year  high  schools  any  one  of  these  subjects  may  be 
elected  by  any  pupil  in  any  semester.  The  length  of  time  given  to  a 
biological  course  i-anges  from  one-third  of  a  year  in  some  schools  to 
two  years  in  other  schools.  An  inv^igation  of  a  large  number  of 
four-j'ear  high  schools  in  a  wide  range  of  localities  indicates  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  toward  a  sequence  of  courses  consisting  of  a  general 
K'ience  course  offered  in  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  high  school 
followed  by  the  biological  subjects  in  the  tenth  grade.  In  a  few 
States  there  is  a  tendency  to  have  biology  given  as  the  kiience  of  the 
first  year  of  the  four-year  high  school.  In  junior-senior  high  schools 
the  tendency  is  to  require  a  course  in  general  science  followed  by  a 
course  in  general  biology  in  the  junior  high  school,  with  opportunity 
for  the  election  of  special  courses  in  botany  and  zoolo^  as  well  as 
other  sciences  in  the  senior  high  school.  It  is  recommended  that  in 
four-year  high  schools  a  course  in  biology  be  given  in  the  second 
year  and  that  in  the  junior-senior  high  schools  this  subject  be  given 
in  the  last  year  of  the  junior  high  school,  and  that  in  large  schools 
other  biological  sciences  be  offered  as  electives  in  later  3'ears  of  the 
high  school. 

B.  Changes  in  the  point  of  vlar  in  hloloylcal  tvarhlng. — When 
biology  was  introduced  into  the  secondary  school,  the  subject  was 
taught  by  men  and  women  trained  almost  wholly  in  college  coui-ses 
in  morphology  and  classification;  and  in  consequence  a  diluted  type  ' 
of  college  course  was  almost  inevitable  in  the  high  school.  Much  of  | 
the  laboratory  material  consisted  of  preserved  specimens  of  plants 
and  animals.  Microscopical  work  of  too  difficult  a  type  was  insisted 
upon.    Herbaria  of  dried  specimens  cluttered  home  and  school. 

In  recent  years  increasing  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  study 
of  living  organisms.  Physiological  experiments  and  ecological 
studies  have  been  introduced.  But  still  the  type  of  topic  selected  for 
study  is  more  or  less  that  which  appeals  to  the  adult  mind  rather  than 
to  the  mind  of  the  adolescent.  The  material  used  was  often  remote 
from  the  every  day  experience  of  the  students,  and  biological  studies 
still  failed  to  function  as  largely  as  had  been  hoped. 

^Tien  teachers  began  to  present  biology  in  its  relation  to  human  \ 
welfare,  a  new  and  vital  interest  in  the  subject  was  awakened,  and    ; 
in  many  schools  biology  has  become  deservedly  popular.    It  is  evi- 
dent that  further  progress  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject  should  be  I 
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made  along  the  line  of  organization  of  courses  in  biology  which 
relate  to  various  aspects  of  human  welfare. 

C.  Aims. — ^Biological  sciences,  in  common  with  the  other  sciences 
in  secondary  schools,  should  contribute  to  the  educational  objectives 
stated  on  page  12 — ^health,  worthy  home  membership,  vocation,  citi- 
zenship, the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical  character.  In  par- 
ticular, biological  sciences  should  have  the  following  specific  aims : 

(1)  The  World  War  has  emphasized  health  as  a  basic  end  of 
education.  Since  much  of  biology  deals  directly  with  problems  of 
health,  the  course  in  biology  must  accept  efficient  health  instruction 
as  one  of  its  chief  and  specific  ends. 

(2)  The  biological  sciences  should  develop  the  pupil's  purposeful 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  environment  by  giving  a  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  plant  and  animal  neighbors. 

(3)  They  should  emphasize  some  of  the  most  important  applica- 
tions of  biological  science  to  human  activities  and  to  general  and 
individual  human  welfare,  and  especially  should  familiarize  the 
pupil  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  his  own  body,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  know  why  he  must  live  healthfully  in  order  to 
live  happily  and  usefully. 

(4)  They  sh  )uld  train  the  upil  to  observe  life  phenomena  accu- 
rately and  to  form  logical  conclusions  through  the  solution  of 
problems  and  through  projects  essential  to  the  productive  work  of 
af;riculture,  gardening,  etc. 

(6)  They  should  enrich  the  life  of  the  pupil  through  the  aesthetic 
appeal  of  plants  and  animals  studied,  to  the  end  that  he  may  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  nature. 

(6)  They  should  demonstrate  to  the  pupil  the  value  of  intensive- 
study  of  biological  science  as  a  means  through  which  scientific  prog- 
ress is  attained.  In  view  of  what  science  has  meant  to  our  present 
(lay  civilization  and  in  view  of  the  measure  in  which  the  methods 
and  results  of  scientific  investigation  are  to-day  reflected  in  intelligent 
thought  and  intelligent  action,  the  need  of  the  life  sciences  in  the 
education  of  modem  citizens  can  not  be  ignored. 

D.  Sequence  and  continuity. — The  sequences  recommended  in  Part 
I  of  this  report  provide  for  (1)  one  year  of  general  biology  for  all 
pupils  in  tlie  second  year  of  four-year  high  schools  and  in  the  last 
year  of  junior  high  schools,  (2)  the  election  of  courses  in  botany, 
zoology,  and  physiology  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  four-year 
high  schools  and  in  any  year  in  senior  high  schools.  The  intricate 
and  detailed  study  of  those  abstractions  that  are  more  difficult  for 
the  pupil  to  understand  and  appreciate  will  thus  be  left  for  the  special 
biological  courses  in  the  later  high-school  years,  and  may  then  be 
elected  by  those  who  have  special  interests  and  needs. 
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The  committee  commends  elasticity  in  the  content.    A  one-year 

)iirse  in  general  biology  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  using  both  plant 
and  animal  materials,  often  admits  of  a  more  economical  as  well  as 
a  more  effective  expenditure  of  time  and  materials  than  can  be  se- 
«  nred  by  the  plan  of  grouping  living  materials  into  separate  half-year 
courses  in  botany  and  zoology.  However,  the  course  in  biology  may 
well  he  varied  so  as  to  suit  local  conditions  and  to  relate  it  to  othor 
couises.  In  many  of  the  best  high  schools  a  choice  of  the  full  year 
of  botany,  zoology,  or  human  physiology,  instead  of  general  biology 
in  the  tenth  grade,  has  been  found  highly  satisfactory. 

This  committee  believes  that  coherence  and  unity  of  subject  matter 
are  important  in  any  science  course,  elementary  or  advanced.  Only 
through  such  sequence  and  unity  does  a  child  or  adult  gain  a  clear 
vision  of  the  significant  principles  of  a  science.  This  does  ii:.t 
sacrifice  interrelation  between  the  sciences  or  the  use  of  the  project 
method.  On  the  contrary,  through  the  unity  of  the  course  the  pur- 
suit of  any  one  science  intensively  should  result  in  a  general  insight 
into  nil  science.  On  the  other  hand,  study  of  isolated  phenomena 
mav  i-esult  in  a  mass  of  informational  material  and  a  sacrifice  of  the 
verv  ideals  that  science  endeavors  to  inculcate. 

E.  Content  of  a  general  biology  course, — The  committee  believes 
that  a  course  in  biology  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  should  be  what 
the  name  implies — a  study  of  living  things.  The  central  ideas 
should  be: 

1.  The  way  in  which  each  organism  maintains  its  own  life  and  the 
life  of  the  species. 

2.  The  interrelations  between  different  organisms  and  groups  of 
organisms. 

3.  The  constant  dependence  and  interrelations  of  living  things 
with  the  physical  world  about  them. 

4.  The  power  of  man  to  control  the  habits  and  relationships  of 
plants  and  animals  to  serve  his  own  ends. 

The  starting  point  is  not  important  if  only  topics  of  compelling 
interest  to  the  child  are  chosen.  The  topic  may  be  such  as  "The 
war  l)etween  organisms  which  is  being  waged  in  a  vacant  lot."  Con- 
sideration should  he  given  to  such  questions  as  the  number  of  species 
of  plants  found  there;  the  ones  which  have  the  greater  area;  how 
they  secured  their  hold  on  the  region  and  whether  they  can  continue 
to  hold  it;  what  will  become  of  the  plants  as  fall  approaches;  the 
relation  of  these  organisms  to  those  in  neighboring  lots;  parasitic 
plants  and  animals  and  other  dependent  forms.  Another  intro- 
ductory topic  may  be  "  A  balanced  aquarium,"  illustrating  the  car- 
bon and  nitrogen  cycles  in  nature  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans.  Still 
another  is  the  topic  of  overproduction,  as  illustrated  in  the  possible 
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rate  of  reproduction  by  com  or  the  house  fly.  If  com  is  ehosea,  the 
pupils  may  be  asked  to  calculate  how  loHg  it  would  take  one  eai* 
to  produce  corn  enough  to  plant  his  whole  State^  or  if  the  fly  is 
chosen  to  calculate  the  number  of  offspring  in  one  season  and  the 
space  these  would  occupy.  The  home  garden  provides  another  ex- 
cellent initial  topic  for  the  biology  course. 

The  topic  of  the  warfare  for  life  in  the  vacant  lot  or  the  possibility 
of  overi)roduction  by  corn  will  lead  directly  to  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  which  enable  it  to  carry  on 
its  life  processes  so  successfully,  namely : 

The  root  as  a  holdfast  and  absorbing  surface. 

The  stem  as  a  passageway  for  materials  and  a  support  for  the 
leaves. 

The  leaves  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  photosynthesis  and  other  food 
manufacture  and  respiration. 

The  flower  followed  by  fruit  containing  seeds  which  provide  the 
plant's  means  of  reproduction.  This  topic  should  give  the  pupil  a 
general  understanding  of  the  green  plant  as  an  organism  capable 
of  maintaining  its  own  independent  existence  and  of  manufacturing 
the  food  supply  not  only  for  itself  but  also  for  the  remaining  life 
upon  the  earth,  including  the  food  supply  of  man.  With  this  out- 
look it  is  possible  to  review  and  enlarge  upon  the  work  in  hygiene 
and  sanitation  previously  done.  This  work  should  show  the  benefi- 
cial work  of  bacteria,  or  niti'ogen-fixing  organisqis,  as  well  as  their 
relation  to  the  nitrogen  cycle  in  general.  It  should  show  the  part 
the  bacteria  play  in  the  production  of  dairy  products  and  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  the  kitchen.  The  other  saprophytic  and  para- 
sitic plants  may  well  be  studied  here.  The  study  should  show  the 
constructive  work  of  green  plants,  coupled  with  the  dependence  of 
animals  upon  green  plants  for  their  food.  The  kinds  and  sources  of 
food,  food  values,  balanced  rations,  and  food  economy  should  be 
studied. 

Insects  as  plant  enemies,  together  with  birds  as  the  natural  enemies 
of  insects,  may  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  balance  of 
life  and  its  relation  to  home,  farm,  and  industries. 

Following  a  general  view  of  the  structure  and  work  of  plants  and 
animals  and  their  interrelation  with  each  other  and  with  man,  the 
])i)ysiological  processes  may  be  taken  up  in  some  detail,  beginning 
with  plants  and  extending  through  the  animal  studies  to  man. 
These  functional  studies  in  green  and  nongreen  plants,  protozoa, 
insects,  fish,  frog,  birds,  and  man  toward  the  end  of  the  course  will 
serve  as  a  strong  unifying  element  to  the  pupil,  revealing  his  place 
in  the  series.  This  series  of  type  studies  will  review  and  organize 
what  has  been  learned  and  givje  opportunity  for  much  added  interest 
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and  kno\«le(lge.  Siwh  studies  will  help  the  pupil  to  recogiuze  him- 
self as  a  part  of  the  subject  of  biology,  constantly  depending,  u|K)n 
his  envirooment  and  constantly  affecting  it.  A  much  larger  place 
than  is  usual  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  mammalian  life. 

The  functional  work  may  be  vitalized  by  the  use  of  skeletons  of 
man  and  the  frog  supplemented  by  any  other  available  ones,  as  fowls, 
rodents,  etc.  If  the  pupils  supply  these,  the  interest  will  be  keener. 
The  organs  of  mammals,  as  heart,  lungs,  etc.,  obtained  from  the  meat 
market,  are  also  valuable  illustrative  material.  The  culmination  of 
this  study  should  be  an  increased  interest  in  personal  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

A  good  opportunity  is  open  to  biology  teachers  who  have  the  right 
l>oint  of  view  in  giving  much-needed  help  regarding  the  biology  of 
sex.  An  increasing  number  of  good  biology  teachers  are  undertaking 
this  phase  of  instruction,  and  testimony  of  youths  and  parents  shows 
favorable  results  from  this  natural  and  nonsentimental  approach. 
This  important  subjeet  should  not  be  presented  to  high -school  pupils 
fi*om  its  pathological  aspects.  So  much  opposition  to  sex  education 
luis  been  aroused  in  the  past  by  ill-advised  and  wholesale  teaching 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  it  is  well  to  advance  slowly, 
oven  though  the  need  for  this  kind  of  work  is  urgent.  The  whole 
success  of  the  movement  depends  on  well-trained,  sympathetic 
teachers  well  endowed  with  common  sense.  Important,  however,  as 
IS  the  teaching  of  the  facts  and  the  hygiene  of  reproduction,  a 
knowledge  of  these  alone  does  not  insure  boys  and  girls  against  bad 
practices. 

To  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right  must  be  added  the  will  to  do  the 
right.  Hence,  the  committee  believes  that  all  physiological  instruc- 
tion relative  to  sex  should  be  supplemented  and  strengthened  by  sane 
appeals  to  the  ethical  and  religious  nature  of  boys  and  girls. 

Throughout  the  course  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  pupils 
know  the  names  of  the  common  plants  and  animals,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  name,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  pleasure  in  knowing 
them. 

The  contributions  of  the  great  biologists  and  the  significance  of 
these  contributions  should  be  emphasized.  Darwin,  Pasteur,  Harvey, 
Mendel,  and  many  others  should  stand  in  the  pupil's  mind  in  definite 
connection  with  real  contributions  to  man's  welfare. 

Hard  and  fa.st  requirements  in  either  general  science  or  biology 
ought  not  to  be  fixed  by  any  committee  or  by  any  higher  institu- 
tion, because  of  the  wide  variations  of  physical  environments,  fauna, 
and  flora.  Different  types  or  courses  are  often  needed  in  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  situations.  Any  work  of  the  committee,  there- 
fore, along  the  line  of  formulating  content  should  be  accepted  as  an 
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attempt  to  give  a  maximum  of  suggestions  and  a  minimum  of  pre- 
scription. 

Teachers  should  select  material  best  adapted  to  local  conditions, 
should  plan  out  in  advance  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  and  should 
improve  the  course  with  each  year  of  their  experience.  In  an  agri- 
cultural community  special  study  should  doubtless  be  made  of  the 
plants  and  animals  of  local  economic  importance.  In  large  towns 
and  cities,  community  sanitation  and  civic  betterment  will  receive 
major  attention.  Every  pupil,  however,  whether  in  the  country 
or  the  city,  should  be  given  such  instruction  in  the  knowledge  and 
care  of  his  body  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  health 
conditions  and  general  efficiency  of  the  community. 

F.  Methods. — Observations,  projects,  experiments,  excursions,  in- 
dividual reports  upon  significant  topics,  textbook  assignments, 
quizzes,  and  conferences  offer  a  rich  and  varied  choice  of  methods 
of  work.  Elach  teacher  should  use  the  methods  best  adapted  to  his 
students  and  to  the  environment  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  teach- 
ing. Biology  lends  itself  readily  to  the  topic-project-problem  method 
of  teaching,  since  centralizing  themes  are  abundant. 

In  field  or  museum  excursions  the  teacher  should  know  in  advance 
the  material  available  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  Field  trips  arc 
often  merely  out-of-door  excursions.  They  should  be  definite  and 
must  be  used  in  later  work. 

Laboratory  work  should  l)e  planned  so  carefully  that  time  is  not 
wasted  in  detailed  microscopic  work,  in  experiments  which  can  not 
be  understood,  and  in  elaborate  drawings  to  keep  the  children  occu- 
pied until  the  end  of  the  period.  Information  should  be  freely  and 
interestingly  given  by  the  teacher  to  stimulate  the  student  to  seek 
more  knowledge  at  first  hand.  Laboratory  work  should  usually 
precede  textbook  assignments  or  library  references,  but  should  follow 
when  very  difficult  experiments  are  to  be  undertaken.  Since  most 
high-school  students  do  not  know  how  to  use  books  effectively,  these 
assignments  and  references  should  be  very  definite.  A  rich  fimd  of 
collateral  reading  regarding  plants  and  animals  should  always  be 
available. 

Experiments,  results,  conclusions,  observations,  and  drawings  should 
be  accurately  recorded.  Neatness  in  these  records  is  desirable,  but 
this  should  not  be  exalted  above  thinking  and  understanding.  Caiv- 
ful  labeling  of  drawings  is  important;  careless  spelling  and  ungram- 
matical  sentences  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  laboratory  method  in  science  was  such  an  emancipation  from 
the  old-time  bookish  slavery  of  prelaboratory  days  that  many  teach- 
ers have  been  inclined  to  overdo  it  and  to  subject  themselves  to  a 
new  slavery.    It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  laboratory  is 
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merely  a  means  to  an  end.  The  dominant  aim  in  all  laboratory  in- 
struction should  be  to  develop  a  consistent  chain  of  significant  ideas 
to  which  the  laboratory  may  serve  to  give  concrete  experience  and 
instruction.  The  primary  question  is  not  what  plant  or  animal  types 
may  be  taken  up  in  the  laboratory,  but  what  ideas  may  best  be 
ileveloped  in  the  laboratory. 

Too  often  the  study  of  plant  or  animal  takes  the  easiest  rather 
than  the  most  illuminating  path.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  particu- 
larly with  a  large  class  of  restless  pupils  who  apparently  need  to  be 
kept  in  a  condition  of  uniform  occupation,  to  kill  a  supply  of  plantss 
or  animals,  preferably  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  and  set  the  pupils 
to  work  drawing  the  remains.  This  method  is  often  supplemented  by 
a  series  of  questions  designed  to  keep  the  students  busy  awhile  longer. 
These  methods  are  usually  unprofitable. 

The  ideal  laboratory  is  only  a  reasonably  good  substitute  for  out-of- 
doors.  Any  course  in  biology,  when  confined  within  four  walls 
wholly,  even  if  these  walls  be  those  of  a  modem,  well-equipped  labora- 
tory, is  in  some  measure  a  failure.  Living  things,  to  be  appreciated 
and  interpreted  correctly,  must  be  seen  and  studied  alive,  if  possible 
in  the  open,  where  they  will  be  encountered  in  life.  The  study  of  a 
plant  or  animal  in  the  place  in  which  it  lives  successfully  is  just  ns 
important  as  the  study  of  its  shape  or  function.  Experience  has 
shown  that  young  students  usually  lose  enthusiasm  for  biology  study 
if  they  constantly  work  with  preserved  materials.  In  general,  it  is 
wise  to  study,  plant  and  animal  material  common  in  the  environment. 
Right  mental  processes  of  observation  and  reasoning  are  best  devel- 
oi>ed  in  connection  with  those  real  biological  situations  which  are 
encountered  in  ordinary  affairs  and  in  ordinary  needs. 

G.  Content  of  special  biological  sciences, — When  separate  courses 
in  botany  and  zoology  are  taught  they  should  seek,  in  the  main,  to 
attain  the  educational  results  outlined  above  for  general  biology. 

With  the  modern  point  of  view  botany  will  teach  the  principle  of 
soil  replenishment  by  living  organisms,  large  and  small,  soil  steriliza- 
tion, and  soil  inoculation.  There  will  be  more  practical  work  with 
plants  as  in  forestry,  tree  planting,  tree  surgery,  pruning,  grafting, 
budding,  artificial  pollination,  and  plant  breeding.  There  should  be 
a  wider  use  of  the  indoor  garden.  Home  gardening  and  work  in 
the  field  should  be  directed  by  the  teacher  in  botany,  and  work  in 
garden  or  field  should  be  credited  in  the  botany  course. 

In  zoology  the  study  of  invertebrates  should  not  consume  over 
one-half  of  the  course  and  the  study  of  mammals  should  be  developed 
so  as  to  become  more  useful  in  zoological  study.  The  classes  of 
animals  to  be  chiefly  studied  should  be  mammals,  birds,  insects,  and 
protozoa.  There  should  be  constant  use  of  vivaria,  ponds,  wooded 
tracts,  and  farm  lands. 
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III.  CHEMISTRY, 

A.  Why  reorganization  is  necessajy, — In  addition  to  the  general 
reason  calling  for  reorganization  of  science  in  secondary  schools, 
Miiich  have  been  stated  in  the  first  section  of  this  report,  the  follow- 
ing considerations  apply  particularly  to  chemistry: 

1.  The  average  person  looks  upon  chemistry  as  a  mysterious, 
occult  science,  tinged  with  necromancy.  This  almost  superstitious 
i«^orance  prevents  appreciation  of  the  chemist's  power  to  serve  so- 
ciety. In  industry  it  is  likely  to  result  in  great  economic  waste 
through  failure  properly  to  utilize  raw  materials,  develop  by- 
products, and  apply  chemical  methods  of  control  to  processes  of 
manufacture.  The  high-school  chemistry  course  in  its  reorganized 
form  should  attract  a  larger  number  of  pupils  and  do  much  to  sup- 
plant this  ignorance  by  a  measure  of  broad  imderstanding. 

2.  In  the  past,  chemical  laws,  theories,  and  generalizations  have 
usually  been  taught  as  such,  and  their  applications  in  industry  and 
daily  life  have  been  presented  largely  as  illustrative  material.  In 
the  reorganized  course,  this  order  should  be  reversed.  Laws  and 
theories  should  be  approached  through  experimental  data  obtained 
in  the  laboratory  and  through  applications  with  which  the  pupil 
is  already  familiar  and  in  which  he  has  a  real  interest. 

3.  In  the  past,  chemistry  courses  over-emphasized  theories,  con- 
cepts, and  information  of  value  principally  to  these  who  will  pursue 
advanced  courses.  A  course  which  emphasizes  the  chemistry  of  in- 
dustry, of  commerce,  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  household  furnishes  a 
wider  outlook,  develops  a  practical  appreciation  of  the  scope  of 
chemical  service,  and  moreover  arouses  an  interest  which  leads 
naturally  to  further  study. 

4.  The  war  showed  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  chemists 
trained  to  work  out  such  problems  as  arose  in  that  national  emer- 
gency. The  reconstruction  period  and  the  new  conditions  of  world 
competition  in  trade  will  increase  the  demand  for  specialists  in  the 
chemical  problems  of  manufacture.  High-school  courses  in  chem- 
istry should  therefore  be  so  reorganized  as  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
the  science  of  chemistry,  and  thereby  stimulate  more  and  more  pupils 
to  specialize  later  in  this  and  related  fields. 

B.  Principal  aims. — The  principal  aims  in  teaching  chemistry  in 
the  liigh  school  should  be — 

1.  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  significance  and  importance 
of  chemistry  in  our  national  life.  The  services  of  chemistry  to  in- 
dustry, to  medicine,  to  home  life,  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  should  be  understood  in  an  elementary  way. 

2.  To  develop  those  specific  interests,  habits,  and  abilities  to  which 
all  science  study  should  contribute. 
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The  powers  of  observation,  discrimination,  interpretation,  and 
deduction  are  constantly  called  for  in  chemistry  and  are  so  used  in 
this  subject  as  to  require  a  high  type  of  abstract  thinking.  The  prin- 
ciples and  generalizations  of  chemistry  are  often  difficult.  For  this 
reason  chemistry  sliould  occur  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  higli 
stJiool. 

3.  To  build  upon  the  earlier  science  courses,  and  knit  together 
previous  science  work  by  supplying  knowledge  fundamental  to  all 
science.  Coming  after  at  least  a  year  of  general  science,  and  usually 
also  a  year  of  biological  science,  the  work  in  chemistry  should  fur- 
ther use  these  sciences.  It  should  furnish  a  new  viewpoint  for  the 
organization  of  science  materials,  and  develop  wider  and  more  satis- 
factory unifying  and  controlling  principles.  By  this  means  the  de- 
sirable element  of  continuity  in  the  science  coui*se  will  be  secured. 

4.  To  give  information  of  definite  service  to  home  and  daily  life. 
This  aim  has  been  the  chief  influence  in  reorganizing  high-school 
chemistry  courses,  and  will  undoubtedly  produce  further  changes. 
The  criterion  of  usefulness,  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  subject 
matter,  should  not  be  limited  to  the  immediately  useful  or  practical 
in  a  narrow  sense,  but  should  be  so  interpreted  as  to  include  all  topics 
which  make  for  a  better  understanding  of,  and  a  keener  insight  into, 
the  conditions,  institutions,  and  demands  of  modern  life. 

5.  To  help  pupils  to  discover  whether  they  have  aptitudes  for 
further  work  in  pure  or  applied  science,  and  to  induce  pupils  baring 
such  aptitudes  to  enter  the  university  or  technical  school,  there  to 
continue  their  science  studies. 

C.  General  considerations  concerning  content  and  method, — This 
statement  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  chemistry  will  usually  be 
given  in  the  third  or  the  fourth  year  of  the  four-year  high  school. 
Investigation  shows  that  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  four-year 
high  schools  present  chemistry  in  the  third  year,  and  that  pupils 
electing  chemistry  usually  have  had  one  year  of  general  science  and 
often  a  year  of  biological  science. 

(1)  Difficulties. — Some  difficulties  in  organizing  courses  in  chem- 
istry on  the  basis  of  individual  and  specific  pieces  of  work  are : 

(a)  Many  of  the  most  important  principles  are  impossible  of 
direct  or  experimental  proof.  They  can  not  be  demonstrated  in 
specific,  individual  problems,  and  hence  can  not  be  grasped  easily 
by  the  immature  mind.  These  concepts  must  be  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  their  service  to  the  science  and  the  useful  conclusions  based 
upon  them,  for  example,  the  assumptions  of  the  atomic  hypothesis 
and  the  rule  of  Avogadro. 

{h)  The  number  of  important  principles  and  facts  is  so  great 
that  organization  of  the  information  supplied  by  discussion,  investi- 
gation, and  experiment  is  difficult.    Appreciation  of  the  science  as 
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such  is  impossible  until  the  bases  for  establishing  relationships  and 
controlling  facts  are  developed. 

(c)  Many  problems  and  questions  which  the  pupil  tends  to  raise 
involve  complex  phases  of  chemistry,  or  ideas  too  advanced  for  his 
understanding. 

Some  motive,  some  compelling  desire  to  know,  must  actuate  the 
pupil  in  any  study  which  is  really  educative.  Progress  in  chemistry, 
therefore,  is  dependent  upon  a  specific  purpose,  a  conscious  need  to 
learn  the  facts  and  their  underlying  causes  or  explanation.  The 
educational  value  of  any  problem  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which 
the  pupil  makes  it  his  own  and  identifies  himself  with  it,  rather  than 
upon  its  concreteness,  or  the  useful  applications  involved,  or  the 
familiar  associations  connecting  it  with  other  problems,  important 
as  these  considerations  are.  The  basis  for  organizing  a  course  in 
chemistry  should  lie  in  the  changing  character  of  the  pupil's  interest 
and  the  increased  intensity  of  his  needs  as  a  result  of  his  growing 
abilities  and  of  his  increased  power  to  direct  and  use  them.  A  topic 
in  chemistry  which  would  have  seemed  abstruse  and  uninteresting  a 
year  or  even  a  few  months  earlier  may  suddenly  become  a  real  prob- 
lem to  the  pupil.  Such  questions  as  what  the  constitution  of  things 
really  is,  what  properties  the  atoms  possess,  or  why  the  volumes  of 
gases  have  such  simple  relations  to  one  another,  may  become  prob- 
lems of  real  significance  to  the  pupil.  Ultimate  causes  and  reasons 
appeal  to  the  adolescent  pupil.  Problems  having  to  do  with  home, 
farm,  local  industries,  the  civic  and  the  national  welfare,  are  limited 
only  by  the  time  and  energy  available  for  their  pursuit. 

(2)  Laboratory  work. — The  relation  between  class  and  laboratory 
work  is  a  most  important  problem  for  the  chemistry  teacher.  Un- 
fortunately, theory  and  practice  have  not  been  properly  related. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  situation  are : 

(a)  It  is  difficult  to  correlate  recitation  and  experiment.  One 
lags  behind  the  other.  The  remedy  is  a  greater  flexibility  in  the 
program,  so  that  the  time  may  be  used  for  either  purpose  as  needed. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  make  all  periods  of  a  uniform, 
60-minute  length  instead  of  40  or  45  minutes  on  some  days  and  80 
and  90  minutes  on  other  days.  This  change  helps  to  make  possible 
a  closer  correlation  between  experiments  and  the  discussion  of  them. 

(b)  Experiments  often  fail  of  their  object  because  of  insufficient 
directions,  failure  to  provide  needful  data,  or  lack  of  a  definite  and 
clear  purpose.  This  needful  information  must  be  supplied,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  interest  and  raise  questions  to  be  answered 
by  the  experiment  itself.  Some  teachers  prefer  to  take  the  first  few 
minutes  of  each  laboratory  exercise  in  talking  over  the  work,  sug- 
gesting important  questions,  pointing  out  difficulties,  and  giving 
— ^'^essary  cautions.    It  might  be  well  to  embody  more  of  the  infor- 
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mation  usually  supplied  by  the  text  in  the  laboratory  directions 
themselves,  so  that  they  would  be  thought-producing  and  stimulating 
rather  than  simply  directions  for  manipulation  and  observation. 

(c)  Too  many  experiments  involve  repetition  6f  work  described 
in  the  text  or  have  no  outcome  beyond  the  mere  doing  and  writing 
in  the  note  book.  Unless  the  experiments  contribute  to  the  recita- 
tions and  provide  data  or  information  which  is  used,  they  are  largely 
a  waste  of  time. 

Lalwratory  experiments,  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  must  con- 
cern a  problem  or  a  question  which  the  pupil  seeks  to  answer  because 
he  is  interested  in  doing  so.  The  titles  of  exj^eriments  can  often  be 
worded  so  that  they  become  suggestive  by  stating  them  in  problem 
or  question  form.  For  example,  instead  of  the  title  "  Mordant  dye- 
ing," a  better  one  would  be,  "  Why  are  mordants  used  in  dyeing?" 
Or,  in  place  of  "  Equivalent  weight  of  magnesium,"  substitute  "  How 
much  magnesium  is  needed  to  produce  a  gram  of  hydrogen?"  Or, 
for  "Analysis  of  ammonia  "  substitute, "  What  is  the  most  economical 
brand  of  household  ammonia  to  purchase?"  The  mere  rewording 
of  a  title  itself  is  not  enough.  The  question  itself  must  be  a  vital 
one  to  the  pupil  either  through  his  own  independent  thought  or  as  a 
i-esult  of  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  class  discussion. 

Flexibility  in  the  keeping  of  notebooks  is  desirable,  provided  that 
the  essential  facts  and  conclusions  are  always  included.  The  notes 
>hould  usually  include  a  clear  statement  of  the  problem  in  hand; 
a  description  of  the  method  of  procedure,  making  use  of  a  diagram 
of  such  apparatus  as  may  have  been  used;  and  a  statement  of  results 
•md  conclusions,  with  answers  to  any  specific  questions  which  have 
arisen.  If  the  pupil's  notes  cover  this  ground,  they  should  be  ac- 
cepted, and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  work  out  any  plan  of  his 
own  for  the  improvement  of  his  notebook.  To  require  all  to  use  ex- 
actly the  same  plan  may  make  the  checking  of  notebooks  more  easy 
iind  their  appearance  more  satisfactory,  but  it  stifles  the  pupil's 
originality  and  prevents  him  from  discovering  and  correcting  his 
own  faults  in  this  direction. 

The  notebook  has  often  been  a  fetish  with  chemistry  teachers,  and 
time  has  been  demanded  for  making  a  record  which,  while  beautiful 
in  appearance  and  completeness,  is  yet  full  of  needless  repetition  and 
useless  detail.  Tlie  notebook  should  not  destroy  the  interest  attached 
to  an  experiment,  for  the  experiment  is  not  for  the  notebook  but 
for  the  pupils^  clearer  understanding  of  important  chemical  facts, 
(^y  when  properly  used  will  the  notebook  enhance  the  value  of 
laboratory  work. 

The  teacher  in  the  laboratory  should  not  set  up  apparatus,  weigh 
out  materials,  or  attend  to  other  purely  manual  matters,  which  in 
most  cases  should  be  done  by  the  pupils.    The  teacher  should  see 
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that  pupils  are  trained  to  observe  acenrately,  to  draw  correct  infer- 
ences, to  relate  their  conclusions  to  the  facts  of  previous  experience 
in  and  out  of  school,  and  to  find  the  answers  to  questions  and  prob- 
lems brought  out. 

It  is  pi'oper  that  the  teacher  should  perform  laboratory  demon- 
strations that  are  too  difficult,  too  costly  in  materials,  or  too  long,  for 
student  assignment.  These  should  be  done  with  model  'technique, 
for  the  pupils  will  imitate  the  teacher's  methods.  They  should  be 
lei'orded  in  the  student's  laboratory  notebook  just  as  any  other 
exi)eriment,  but  with  the  notation  "performed  by  instructor." 

(3)  Aids  to  the  chemistry  teachers. —  (a)  Reference  books  and 
magazines.  A  part  of  the  requisite  e<iuipn\ent  of  every  chemistry 
department  is  a  well  chosen  set  o  i*efercnce  books,  available  and  in 
constant  use.  Each  pupil  will  need  a  textbook  as  chief  reference 
book,  but  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  use  additional  books.  There 
should  be  provided  duplicate  copies  of  the  better  textbooks,  other 
l)ooks  on  special  subjects,  articles,  newspaper  clippings,  etc.  These 
books  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  investigate  all  the 
cfuestions  that  arise.  He  will  profit  by  the  training  which  comes 
from  learning  how  to  find  the  answers  to  his  questions  from  many 
sources  of  information.  These  books  should  provide  entertaining 
reading  by  which  the  pupil's  interest  in  things  clu'mical  may  be 
stimulated  and  developed, 

(6)  Individual  topics  and  reports.  The  study  of  special  topics 
and  reports  upon  them  by  individual  members  should  be  a  regular 
feature  of  the  class  work.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  along  the 
line  of  their  special  interests,  and  lists  of  topics  should  be  suggested 
by  the  teacher  from  time  to  time.  By  this  plan  individual  initiative 
and  abilit}^  may  be  given  encouragement  and  tlie  whole  class  stimu- 
lated. 

(c)  Optional  experiments.  The  ))upils  should  be  given  encour- 
agement to  bring  in  materials  to  test  in  various  ways  and,  when- 
ever time  permits,  to  perform  additional  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  may  be  reported  to  the  class.  In  the  chemistry  laboratory  it 
is  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  all  pupils  be  always  at  work  on  the 
same  experiment.  Even  if  the  experiment  is  essentially  the  same,  a 
variety  of  materials  may  often  l)e  used,  and  each  pupil  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  general  result.  For  example,  if  colored  cotton  cloth  is  to 
l)e  bleached  by  chloride  of  lime,  let  the  pupils  bring  in  samples  from 
home  so  thai  a  variety  of  colors  may  be  tried  out;  or,  if  the  presence 
of  coal-tar  dyes  is  to  be  tested  in  candy  or  food  products,  each  pupil 
should  be  rei^xmsible  for  his  own  materials.  In  this  way  the  work 
of  the  class  will  have  a  breadth  and  scope  which  will  make  the  results 
more  significant. 
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(d)  The  review.  In  chemistry  the  number  of  detailed  facts  is  so 
great,  and  the  application  of  its  principles  so  wide,  that  from  time  to 
time  a  definite  plan  for  insuring  proper  organization  of  ideas  is 
needed.  These  need  not  be  formal  reviews  and  tests,  though  such  have 
their  place,  but  they  should  always  be  exact  and  comprdiensive. 
(Quizzes  should  frequently  follow  excui'sions  or  a  series  of  labora- 
tory experiments  upon  some  central  topic  of  study.  These  should 
be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  pupils  to  organize  knowledge 
for  tlicmselves  rather  than  to  force  upon  them  a  classification  of  the 
material  that  does  not  develop  from  their  own  work. 

(e)  Excursions.  Many  topics  in  chemistry  should  be  initiated  or 
supplemented  by  an  excursion  to  a  factory  or  industrial  plant  where 
the  operations  may  be  viewed  at  first  hand.  If  such  excursions  are 
to  be  really  profitable,  there  must  be  a  very  definite  plan  covering 
the  things  to  be  seen.  The  first  recitation  after  such  an  excursion 
should  be  devoted  to  answering  questions  suggested  by  what  has 
l>een  seen  and  to  defining  further  studies  based  upon  these  observa- 
tions. The  great  value  of  the  excursion  lies  in  the  opportunity  to 
give  the  pupil  a  vivid  conception  of  the  practicability  of  chemical 
knowledge  and  to  make  him  see  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  be- 
tween the  test  tubes  and  beakers  of  the  laboratory  and  the  vats,  con- 
centrators, and  furnaces  of  the  factory. 

(/)  Science  clubs.  Whenever  the  number  of  students  taking  chem 
istry  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a  chemical  club,  thi;s 
is  desirable.  The  members  of  the  chemistry  class  should  be  encour- 
aged to  join  or  organize  a  science  club  and  to  make  it  an  attractiv«; 
feature  of  the  school  life.  In  small  schools  a  science  section  may 
be  a  part  of  a  literary  or  debating  society,  thus  widening  the  inter- 
ests served  by  spch  an  organization.  Such  a  club  provides  motive 
and  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  individual  interest  and  effort, 
and  the  interest  of  the  whole  school  may  be  extended  through  it. 

D.  Specific  principles  controlling  reorganization. — 1.  Larger  units 
of  study. — The  number  of  important  principles  and  facts  in  cheiii- 
istry  is  so  great  that  there  is  grave  danger  that  many  topics  will 
remain  isolated  and  unorganized  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  Beor- 
ganization  should  develop  larger  units  of  study  connected  by  and 
emphasizing  natural  relationships. 

(a)  These  larger  units  of  study  should  be  presented  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ap|)eal  to  the  pupil  personally. 

Interest  is  not  likely  to  be  arouse'd  if  the  more  important  elements 
are  taken  up  in  the  order  suggested  by  the  periodic  system.  It  is 
H|uaJly  destructive  of  enthusiasm  to  use  one  unvarying  plan  of 
study  with  every  element,  as  occurrence,  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  methods  of  obtaining,  usey,  important  compoimds,  etc. 
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(b)  The  selection  of  these  large  topics  should  not  be  handicapped 
by  the  traditional  content  of  the  course.  Traditional  divisions  should 
be  retained  only  when  they  are  found  to  aid  the  pupil  in  making  his 
own  organization  of  the  facts  and  principles  involved. 

Such  topics  should  show  many  cross  relationships,  necessitating 
the  use  of  information  previously  gained  in  new  situations  and  serv- 
ing to  fuse  all  into  an  organic  whole.  Thus,  sudden  leaps  into  abso- 
lutely new  material  would  be  avoided  or  at  least  greatly  reduced. 

As  an  illustration,  the  interesting,  unified,  and  vitally  significant 
topic  of  fertilizers  can  be  developed  out  of  information  usually  su})- 
plied  under  such  isolated  headings  as  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  calcium,  sulphur,  carbon,  etc. 

(c)  Certain  topics  of  chemistry  cover  wide  fields.  The  large  topic- 
is  valuable  because  it  shows  broad  relations  and  secures  the  right 
sort  of  organization  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Neutralization, 
hydrolysis,  oxidation,  etc.,  are  examples  of  such  topics,  which  are 
constantly  recurring  in  new  phases  and  which  should  be  brought  out 
not  once  but  many  times. 

2.  Laws  and  theories. — A  chemical  law  or  theory  should  be  taught 
as  a  generalization,  justified  by  experimental  data,  or  as  a  device 
to  explain  things  that  the  pupil  is  eager  to  understand.  Likewise, 
chemical  mathematics  should  be  developed  through  problems  arising 
from  the  laboratory  work  or  through  practical  problems  that  the 
chemist  is  called  upon  to  solve  in  everyday  situations. 

E.  Content. — Different  introductory  courses  in  chemistry  contain 
much  in  common  in  that  they  deal  with  fundamental  facts,  concepts, 
laws,  and  theories,  but  the  teaching  of  these  fundamentals  must  be 
influenced  by  the  particular  conditions  and  purposes  which  control  in 
the  individual  school.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  lay 
out  the  work  in  detail  or  to  offer  a  syllabus,  but  to  suggest  by  a  few 
type  topics  the  character  of  the  organization  recommended.  These 
have  been  selected  solely  as  illustrations,  and  no  sequence  is  implied 
by  the  order  in  which  they  appear  here. 

1.  The  atmosphere.  (A  sample  introductory  topic.) — (a)  Physi- 
cal properties.  Recall,  or  perform  demonstration  experiments  to 
show,  that  air  possesses  weight,  exerts  pressure,  expands  when  heated, 
and  is  compressible.  Demonstrate  diffusion  of  gases  by  spilling  am- 
monia. Development  in  simple  way  of  kinetic  molecular  hypothesis 
as  basis  for  explanation.  Demonstration  experiments  to  illustrate 
Boyle's  and  Charles's  laws,  if  needed. 

(b)  Air  and  burning.  How  does  a  candle  burn?  Structure  of 
flame :  Products  of  combustion,  identification  of  water  by  condensa- 
tion, soot  by  deposit  on  cold  objects,  and  carbon  dioxide  by  reaction 
with  lime  water.  (Water  may  be  electrolyzed  to  show  its  composition. ) 
Definitions  of  element,  compoimd,  mixture,  and  chemical  changes. 
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Fuels :  Composed  chiefly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Prove  by  burn- 
ing coal,  gasoline,  kerosene,  gas,  wood,  etc.  Luminosity  of  flame 
due  to  carbon.    Kindling  temperature. 

(c)  Oxygen.  Liaboratory  study  of  oxygen  and  burning  in  oxygen 
(ontrasted  with  that  in  air.    Action  on  metals. 

(d)  Composition  of  air.  Analysis,  using  phosphorus  and  iron 
filings.  Residual  nitrogen  tested  for  effect  on  combustion.  Nitropo.i 
as  diluting  material  in  air.    Is  it  fortunate  air  is  not  all  oxygen? 

{e)  Other  questions  to  be  considered  or  used  for  assignment  pur- 
{)oses:  How  was  oxygen  discovered?  How  abundant  is  jt?  How 
are  rusting  and  decay  different  from  burning?  How  is  spontaneous 
combustion  caused?  What  precautions  should  be  used  to  avoid  it? 
Why  is  perfect  combustion  desirable  in  furnaces  and  steam-i)ower 
l)lants?  Why  is  imperfect  combustion  dangerous  in  stoves  or  grates  ( 
Oxyacetylene  process  for  welding  and  cutting.  How  is  oxygen  pre- 
pared for  commercial  purposes?  Oxygen  as  necessary  to  life.  Ven- 
tilation for  health  and  comfort.  Corrosion  of  metals,  causes  and 
prevention. 

2.  Purification  of  water. — (a)  Importance  of  the  question  from 
standpoint  of  health  and  industry. 

(6)  Common  impurities  and  their  removal:  Sedimentation  and  fil- 
tration for  suspended  matter;  boiling  to  destroy  bacteria;  coagula- 
tion to  remove  sediment  and  bacteria  (use  alum  and  lime  water) ; 
distillation  to  remove  dissolved  minerals;  chlorination  with  bleach- 
ing powder  (chloride  of  lime;  add  solution  of  bleaching  powder  to 
water  and  taste) ;  tests  for  sulphates,  chlorides,  calcium  compounds, 
and  organic  matters;  laboratory  testing  of  spring  and  mineral 
waters  collected  by  pupils. 

(c)  How  cities  get  pure  water:  Protecting  the  catch  basin  (New 
York) ;  sedimentation  and  filtration  methods  (St.  Louis) ;  coagula- 
tion and  precipitation  method  (Columbus) ;  demonstration  experi- 
ments to  illustrate ;  excursion  to  local  pumping  station  and  study  of 
system  of  purification  employed. 

(d)  Soft  and  hard  water,  temporary  and  permanent  varieties; 
effect  of  hard  water  in  tubes  of  steam  boilers  (specimens  of  boiler 
-cales)  ;  why  a  laundry  needs  soft  water;  action  of  hard  water  on 
soap;  softening  power  of  borax,  ammonia,  soda,  soap,  and  wasliing 
l>owder  of  various  brands. 

(e)  Sewage  disposal :  Relation  to  pure  water  supply  of  other  cities 
or  communities;  dilution  method  (Chicago  drainage  canal) ;  oxida- 
tion methods  (spraying,  activated  sludge) ;  methods  for  small  towns 
and  rural  homes ;  the  septic  tank. 

3.  Limestone,  lime,  and  allied  products. — (This  topic  is  developed 
in  considerable  detail,  suggesting  a  possible  plan  for  correlating 
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laboratory  and  dassroom  work,  excursions,  and  individual  reports, 
and  showing  how  drill  in  equation  writing  and  problem  solving  may 
naturally  arise.) 


IN  THE  UiBORATOBT. 


IN  TUB  CLASSBOOli. 


1.  Kxcursiou  to  limestone  bluff  or 
ciuarry.  Collection  and  display  of 
limestone  fossils.  Observe,  on  the 
way,  any  limestone  or  marble  used  in 
buildings.  Visit  limekiln  and  hy- 
dra ting  plant  if  possible. 

2.  Note  texture,  solubility,  reaction 
to  moist  litmus,  and  effect  of  acid  on 
a  limestone  lump.  Heat  the  lump, 
note  changes  in  the  above  properties. 

8.  Using  quicklime,  note  heat  on 
solution,  reaction  to  litmus,  etc.  Pour 
the  following  mixtures  in  the  form  of 
thick  pastes,  into  match-box  molds: 
(1)  Lime  and  water;  (2)  lime  and 
sand  and  water;  (8)  lime,  sand,  ce- 
ment, and  water.  Allow  to  stand  until 
hardened.  Examine  these  specimens 
for  suitability  as  mortar.  Test  these 
specimens,  also  old  mortar,  with  acid. 
Test  evolved  gas.  Examine  both  in 
place  and  as  laboratory  specimens, 
samples  of  mortar,  plaster,  concrete, 
reinfoixred  concrete. 


4.  Note  properties  of  a  piece  of  native 
gypsum.  Heat  a  crystal,  note  water 
driven  off  and  change  in  form.  Pour 
thick  paste  of  plaster  of  Paris  into  a 
match  box,  and  press  into  it  some  ob- 
ject such  as  a  nut,  small  brass  orna- 
ment, or  small  clay  model,  previously 
greased  with  vaseline.  Let  paste 
harden  thoroughly. 

5.  Test  the  solubility  of  a  limestone 
lump  in  (a)  distilled  water;  {b)  rain 
water;  (c)  distilh^l  water  into  which 
t'nrlMm  dioxide  lias  been  passed  to  acid- 


1.  Discussion  and  explanation  of 
the  mode  of  limestone  deposit.  Ob- 
servation of  fossil  shells,  corals,  skele- 
tons. Reference  to  geology  text. 
Study  of  metamorphic  limestone 
(marble)  and  uses  of  marble  and  lime- 
stone in  buildings. 

2.  Discuss  visit  to  limekiln,  or  use 
diagrams.  Describe  use  of  "  lime- 
light "  in  stereopticons,  etc.  Deriva- 
tion of  the  phrase  "  to  seek  the  lime- 
light." 

3.  Make  sure  that  the  students  can 
write  equations,  and  fully  understand 
the  chemical  reactions  from  limestone, 
calcium  carbonate  as  quarried,  to  cal- 
cium carbonate  as  the  final  product  in 
mortar  or  concrete.  Prepare  and  dis- 
cuss the  following  special  reports: 
'*  ]^Iauufaoture  of  lime  In  large  quan- 
tities ; "  •*  Manufacture  of  hydrated 
lime ; "  "  The  use  of  lime  as  a  disin- 
fectant;** "The  use  of  lime  (limr- 
water)  in  medicine;"  "Use  of  lime  in 
whitewash ;  **  "  Source  and  manufac- 
ture of  cement ;  "  "  The  use  of  mortar 
and  concrete  in  the  construction  of 
walks,  buildings,  bridges,  posts,  pipes, 
tile,  furniture ;  **  "  The  proportions  of 
different  ingredients,  the  erection  and 
filling  of  forms,  mixing  machines, 
etc. — the  reports  of  an  interview  with 
a  practical  plasterer,  and  ctmcrete 
foreman ;  **  "Artificial  building  stone." 

4.  Discuss  occurrence  of  gypsum. 
Equations  for  heating  gypsum  and  for 
setting  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Prepare 
and  discuss  special  reports :  **  Manu- 
facture of  plaster  of  Paris"  on  a 
large  scale ;  "  Uses  of  plaster  of  Paris 
in  molds,  statuary,  for  broken  bones, 
white  coat  for  plaster,  etc. ;  "  **  Manu- 
facture and  uses  of  calcimine.** 

5.  Discuss  solubility  of  limestone  in 
carbonated  rain  water.  Special  re- 
port: "The  formation  of  caves  ami 
sink  holes  " ;  **  The  formation  of  stalac- 
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Ity.  Filter  and  test  for  calcium  with 
ammoiiiiim  oxalatep  Pass  brentli 
throngli  llmewater.  Bum  a  splint  lu 
a  bottle,  add  Umewater,  and  shake. 
IHufs  carbon  dioxide  throu^  llmewater 
nil  til  the  precipitate  Is  redlssolved. 

6.  Shake  any  of  above  solutions  in 
which  some  limestone  has  dissolved 
with  soap  solution,  adding  drop  by 
ilrop.  Prepare  the  following  samples: 
ia)  Distilled  water;  (h)  bubble  car- 
)M>n  dioxide  through  water,  and  shake 
with  ground  limestone,  filter;  (c)  add 
"several  drops  of  saturated  calcium  sul- 
phate solution  to  water;  (d)  liydrant 
water.  To  one-third  of  each  add 
soap  solution  (approximately  Clarke's 
"Standard)  from  burette  and  record 
amount  needed  to  form  suds.  Boil  one- 
third  of  each  vigorously.  Observe  any 
precipitate.  Filter  and  add  soap  solu- 
tion as  before.  To  one-third  of  each 
udd  a  few  cc  of  washing  soda  solution, 
then  soap  solution  as  before. 

Test  the  elfect  of  oUier  softening 
agents — ammonia,  borax,  lime,  com- 
mercial softening  agents,  and  boiler 
i»rppa  rations. 


tltos'iUid  stalagmUes.**  The  llmewater 
test  for  carbon  dioxide.  Equations  for 
these  processes. 


7.  Test  solubility  of  powdered  lime- 
stone In  weak  adds — dilute  hydro- 
chloric, carbonic,  citric. 

Test  soil  in  a  swampy  place  for  acid- 
ity, sprinkle  with  powdered  limestone 
and  test  several  days  later. 

Extract  soil  with  HCl — burn  bones 
and  extract  ash  with  HCl— coagulate 
milk,  filter — and  test  all  filtrates  for 
calcium  with  ammonium  oxalate. 

Examine  face  powder,  testing  for 
chalk  or  gyiisum. 

Examine  blackboard  crayon. 

4.  Simple  inorganic  preparations. — The  introduction  of  simple, 
inorganic  preparations  to  the  laboratory  work  of  the  second  half  of 
the  year  furnishes  every  desirable  opportunity  for  the  bright  pupil 
to  test  his  ability.  It  gives  him  a  chance  to  do  extra  work,  learn 
additional  chemistry,  and  gain  considerable  skill  in  manipulation. 
The  materials  for  this  work  include:  Copper  sulphate  from  copper 
scraps;  copper  nitrate  as  by-product  from  preparation  of  nitric 
oxide;  ammonium-copper  sulphate  from  copper  sulphate;  mercu- 


G.  Discussion  of  .temporary  and  ikt- 
mauent  hardness.  Methods  of  soften- 
ing each.  Complete  set  of  equations. 
(This  is  an  excellent  exercise  on  in- 
terpretation of  results.)  Require  spe- 
cial reports :  **  Housidiold  experience  in 
tlie  use  of  .river  and  curing  water  in 
washing  and  oooking**;  ''The  use  of 
hard  water  in  boilers"  (illustrateil 
with  specimens  of  holler  scale) ;  **  Com- 
parative cost  of  softening  water  with 
different  -agents,  including  soap"; 
"  What  are  •  commercial  softening 
agents  composed  of?  "    . 

It  is  lielieved  that  the  softening 
l>ow«r  of  washing  soda  Is  more  logi- 
cally discussed  under  this  heading  than 
in  the  chapter  on  "Sodium,"  and  that 
''Hardness  of  water"  should  be 
treated  in  detail  here  unless  included 
in  such  a  topic  as  the  "  Purification  of 
w^ater,"  previously  outlined.  At  any 
rate,  the  cross  reference  should  be 
made,  the  facts  reviewed,  and  the  prin- 
ciples extended  to  the  new  topic. 

7.  Special  reports  and  discussions: 
"What  causes  acid  soils? »*  "What 
crops  will  not  grow  in  acid  soils?" 
"The  use  of  ground  limestone  (and 
plaster)  on  acid  soil " ;  "An  interview 
with  a  progi-essive  farmer  or  fertilizer 
salesman  on  method  of  calculating  the 
amount  of  limestone  needed  per  acre  of 
soil " ;  **  The  presence  of  calcium  com- 
pounds in  plant  and  animal  tissues  " ; 
"  Use  of  powdered  liine<»tone  for  misoci 
Innoous  purposes." 
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rous  nitrate  and  mercuric  nitrate  from  mercury;  boric  acid  from 
borax;  zinc  sulphate  as  a  by-product  of  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
gen; sodium  thiosulphate  from  sodium  sulphate;  mercuric  sulpho- 
cyanide  from  mercuric  nitrate;  zinc  oxide  from  zinc  sulphate;  and 
potassium  nitrate  from  wood  ashes. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  pupils  are  greatly  interested 
in  such  experiments  and  spend  many  hours  willingly  in  completing 
these  preparations. 

The  committee  does  not  desire  to  outline  other  topics  in  detail, 
since  too  much  elaboration  might  tend  to  retard  rather  than  stimu- 
late the  proper  reorganization  of  the  chemistry  course.  The  follow- 
ing list  is  added  to  show  a  great  variety  of  interesting  topics  which 
may  be  drawn  upon  for  illustrative  and  informational  purposes  and 
for  developing  the  fundamental  generalizations  of  chemistry.  Local 
conditions,  the  interest  and  needs  of  the  particular  class,  and  the 
time  available  should  determine  the  choice  of  such  topics  and  their 
proper  organization  into  the  larger  units  of  study*  The  following 
list  could  be  greatly  extended : 

Glass. — Crown,  flint,  lead,  special  glasses,  coloring  of  glass. 

Clay  products. — ^Brlck,  pottery,  chinaware,  porcelain. 

Artificial  stone. — Lime,  plaster,  mortar,  hydraulic  cement,  concrete  stucco, 
plaster  of  paris. 

Fertilizers. — Problems  of  soil  fertility,  elements  needed  by  growing  plant  and 
function  of  each.  Photosynthesis  and  carbon  dioxide  cycle.  Nitrogen  cycle 
and  function  of  nitrogen  fertilizers.    Use  of  limestone  and  phosphate  rock. 

Coal. — Composition  and  fuel  values  of  different  varieties.  Distillation  of  coal 
tar,  light  oil,  middle  oil,  heavy  oil,  tar,  pitch.    Relation  to  dyes  and  explosives. 

Petroleum. — Fractional  distillation  into  burning  oils,  solvent  oils,  lubricants, 
paraffins.    Problem  of  gasoline  supply  and  possible  exhaustion  of  petroleum. 

Wood. — Distillation  of  wood  to  produce  methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  acetic  acid, 
charcoal. 

Explosives. — Black  powder,  nitroglycerine,  dynamite,  guncotton,  trinitro- 
toluene.   Relation  to  nitrogen  fixation  by  arc,  Haber,  and  cyanide  processes. 

Paint,  varnish,  etc. — Oil  paints  and  driers,  varnish,  shellac,  copal.  Linseed 
oil,  oilcloth,  Unoleum. 

Pigments. — White  lead,  red  lead,  iron  oxide,  lead  chromate,  etc. 

Textile  fibers. — Natural  and  artificial  silk.  Wool:  Scouring,  bleaching,  felt- 
ing, etc.    Cotton :  Bleaching,  mercerizing,  etc. 

Dyeing. — Direct  and  mordant  dyes. 

Cleansing  agents. — By  acid :  Oxalic,  hydi-ochlorlc.  By  alkalies :  Caustic  soda, 
soap  emulslfication.  By  special  solvents:  Carbon  tetrachlorid,  benzene.  Com- 
position of  trade-marked  cleaning  fluids. 

Photography. — Blue  prints,  plates,  films,  prints,  toning,  etc. 

Food  const! tuenta — Starch  preparations  from  corn;  cooking  to  dextrin  and  to 
paste,  hydrolysis  to  glucose. 

Sugars. — Preparation  and  refining  of  beet  and  cane  varieties;  conversion  to 
caramel;  Inversion. 

Fats. — Olive  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  butter,  oleomargarine,  hardening  oils  by  hy- 
drogenation. 
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Proteins.— Albumiiis,  casein,  gluten,  peptcmes*  gelatine,  vitamines. 

^Terages. — Charged  waters^  soda,  mineral,  infusions,  tea«  coffee,  diocolate. 

Fmlt  Jnices  (artificial  fiayors),  fermentation. 

Poisons  and  common  antidotes. — Common  inorganic  drugtn 

Leavening  agents. — Yeast,  soda,  baking  powdera 

^latches. — Ordinary  and  safety  types. 

Adlkesiyes.--Oum8,  paste,  dextrin,  glue,  casein,  water  glass  (sodium  silicate). 

InlES. — Various  typea 

Refuse  disposaL— Sewerage,  garbage;  fermentation  and  putrefaction;  civic 
lifoblems ;  disinfectants  and  deodorizing  agents. 

Preserving.— Sterilizing,  paateurizing,  dessicating,  pickling  by  salt  and  sugar ; 
chemical  preservatives  and  tests  for  them. 

Metals. — ^Extraction  processes;  oxide  ore,  Iran,  sulild  ore,  lead;  electrolysis, 
sodium  and  aluminum ;  extraction  of  other  metals  may  be  studied  by  comparison 
with  these. 

Bietals  used  for  basic  purposes,  iron,  copper,  aluminum,  lead ;  for  ornament, 
jf(»ld.  silver,  nickel ;  for  alloys,  bronze,  brass,  solder,  type  metal,  antifriction  or 
bearing  metals,  fusible  metal. 

F.  Differentiated  chemistry  courses  far  certain  currieulums. — The 
content  of  the  regular  course  in  chemistry  has  been  indicated  in  the 
two  sections  jui^  preceding.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  people  and  to  enable  such  as  need  it  to  count  the  work  done 
for  college  entrance.  It  remains  to  show  how  modified  chemistry 
courses  may  be  offered  to  meet  the  requirements  61  special  groups 
of  pupils  by  including  topics  and  problems  bearing  more  directly 
on  the  work  these  pupils  will  enter  or  in  which  they  are  already 
engaged.  These  differentiated  courses  are  chiefly  of  two  types,  those 
which  aim  to  better  prepare  girls  for  home  making  and  home  man- 
agement and  those  offered  in  technical  currieulums  to  suit  the  needs 
of  students  primarily  interested  in  industry.  These  two  types  are 
briefly  considered. 

1.  Courses  in  household  or  domestic  chemistry. — There  are  two 
methods  which  are  followed  in  teaching  household  or  domestic 
chemistry.  Girls  may  be  taught  the  regular  chemistry  the  first  half 
of  the  year  and  the  second  half  they  may  be  given  instruction  in 
topics  relating  directly  to  the  home,  or  a  year's  course  in  household 
chemistry  may  be  given.  Each  school  should  choose  the  method  best 
adapted  to  its  organization.  If  a  year's  course  of  household  chem- 
istry is  given,  the  first  half  should  emphasize  the  study  of  chemical 
change,  combustion,  water,  air,  acids,  bases,  salts,  and  chemical 
formulas.  In  the  second  half  the  following  topics  should  be  em- 
phasized :  Carbon  compounds  in  their  relation  to  fuels,  cooking,  and 
foods;  metals  used  in  the  home,  as  iron,  copper,  aluminum,  and 
silver;  textiles  and  cleaning  agents;  dyeing  and  removal  of  stains; 
feitilizers  and  insecticides;  disinfectants  and  antiseptics;  poisons 
and  their  antidotes;  paints  and  varnishes. 
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2.  Coui*ses  in  teclinical  curriculum. — ^In  many  technical  curricu- 
luiTis  there  is  a  demand  for  a  two  or  three  years'  course  in  chemis- 
try. In  such  cases  the  elementary  course  is  given  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  year,  followed  by  qualitative  analysis  and  organic  chemis- 
try. Some  teachers  may  prefer  to  give  in  the  second  year  a  half 
year  of  advanced  general  chemistry  and  a  half  year  of  qualitative 
analysis.  In  addition  to  these,  special  courses  for  certain  types  of 
students  should  be  offei-ed  if  there  are  facilities  and  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient demand  for  the  work.  To  illustrate,  a  few  courses  which 
have  been  successfully  tried  in  the  continuation  and  evening  classes 
of  a  large  technical  high  school  are  described : 

(a)  Chemistry  for  nurses:  Girls  who  study  nursing  find  it  of 
great  advantage  to  know  something  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  chemistry.  Many  of  the  girls  have  not  completed  a  high  school 
course  and  have  not  studied  chemistry.  For  such  girls  a  special 
course  consisting  of  laboratory  work  and  discussion  two  afternoons 
a  week  for  13  weeks  is  given.  This  course  covers  elementary  chem- 
istry through  carbon  compounds,  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
study  of  substances  used  as  drugs  and  in  the  home. 
':  (6)  Chemistry  for  electroplaters :  A  large  percentage  of  men 
actually  engaged  in  the  electroplating  of  metals  have  only  a  common 
school  education,  and  their  work  is  done  mechanically.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry  and  elec- 
tricity the  men  find  much  difficulty  in  solving  their  problems.  To 
remedy  this  condition  the  National  Society  of  Electroplaters  has 
been  organized.  At  least  one  technical  high  school  has  been  co- 
operating with  this  organization  the  past  two  years.  A  special 
class  for  electroplaters  has  been  conducted  in  the  evening  school. 
The  men  study  elementary  chemistry,  electricity,  and  volumetric 
analysis  and  discuss  their  problems  with  the  instructor.  The  stu- 
dents are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  course  and  they  have  be<*ome 
more  intelligent  and  skilled  workers. 

(c)  Chemistry  for  pharmacy :  Some  high  schools  offer  a  course  in 
pharmacy.  For  this  purpose  a  three-year  course  in  chemistry  is 
desirable.  The  first  year  the  pupils  study  elementary  chemistry, 
which  differs  from  the  regular  course  by  emphasis  on  technique, 
preparation  of  tinctures  and  ointments,  the  study  of  drug  manu- 
facturing, and  chemical  arithmetic.  Qualitative  analysis  is  studied 
the  second  year,  quantitative  analysis  and  organic  chemistry  the 
third  year. 

{d)  Special  courses  for  workmen  and  foremen  in  chemical  indus- 
tries :  Some  manufacturers  permit  their  employees  to  study  in  tech- 
nical high  schools  for  one  afternoon  a  week  in  order  to  make  them 
more  intelligent  workers.    The  chemistry  course  in  these  cases  is 
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adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individuals.  Where  facilities  permit 
there  is  opportunity  for  great  service  to  the  men  and  the  community. 
A  course  in  simple,  inorganic  preparations,  such  as  ammonium, 
sodium,  and  potassium  compounds,  is  valuable  to  teach  in  connection 
with  or  following  the  elementary  course. 

IV.  PHYSICS. 

• 

A.  Why  reorganization  is  necessary. — ^The  need  for  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  physics  is  evidenced  by  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

(1)  The  content  and  methods  of  presentation  in  vogue  for  the  past 
20  years  have  failed  to  make  a  vital  appeal  to  most  pupils.  With  the 
large  majority  the  subject  has  aroused  little  enthusiasm. 

(2)  The  content  has  been  too  largely  that  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion through  the  textbooks,  which  were  largely  based  on  tHe  logical 
organization  of  subject  matter,  neglecting  the  interests  of  pupils  and 
the  laws  of  learning.  Some  of  the  material  is  obsolescent  or  wholly 
obsolete,  because  it  treats  of  applications  of  physical  theory  to  prob- 
lems now  of  little  or  no  value,  and  much  of  it  has  no  connection  with 
the  present-day  activities  in  the  industries,  in  municipal  enterprises, 
on  the  farms,  and  in  the  homes. 

(3)  The  teaching  of  the  past  has  too  frequently  assumed  that  a 
principle  may  be  readily  grasped  if  only  it  be  once  stated  in  clear 
language  and  illustrated  by  a  few  examples,  and  that  it  may  then  be 
generally  applied  with  comprehension  and  completeness.  It  is  now 
recognized  that  principles  may  be  best  arrived  at  and  comprehended 
through  solving  problems.  From  such  experiences  the  teacher  should 
guide  and  stimulate  the  pupils  to  recognize  that  they  must  arrive  at 
the  generalizations  by  their  own  mental  processes.  In  order  to  have 
the  power  to  apply  these  principles,  pupils  must  have  practice  in 
applying  them.  Such  applications  not  only  make  the  prmciples 
usable,  but  also  clarify  the  understanding  of  the  principles  them- 
selves and  stimulate  the  interests  of  the  pupils. 

(4)  With  a  few  exceptions  the  class  work  and  the  laboratory  work 
have  not  been  intimately  connected.  A  formal  list  of  laboratory 
experiments  has  been  made  the  main  feature  of  the  course,  and 
formal  textbook  recitations  not  closely  related  to  the  laboratory 
experiments  have  completed  the  program.  This  failure  to  coordinate 
laboratory  work  with  recitations  and  class  discussions  is  pedagogically 
unsound  and  is  wasteful  of  effort. 

(5)  Tlie  traditional  courses  do  not  contribute  as  physics  can  and 
diould  to  help  pupils  to  understand  the  higher  type  of  vocations  in 
which  physics  is  fundamental,  such  as  mechanical  and  electrical  pro- 
fessions and  trades.    This  failure  prevents  physics  from  making  the 
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contribution  which  it  should  render  in  vocational  and  educational 
guidance,  and  also  in  giving  a  liberal  understanding  of  the  world*s 
work. 

(6)  Many  schools  have  already  made  changes  which  have  resulted 
in  marked  improvements  in  interest  and  in  outcome. 

B.  Local  surveys  needed, — In  order  that  the  teaching  of  physics 
may  be  adapted  to  actual  needs,  the  teachers  in  each  school  should 
make  a  careful  survey  to  determine  what  physical  facts  and  phenom- 
ena ar«  especially  significant  in  local  occupations  and  contacts,  since 
pupils  of  high-school  age  naturally  look  forward  to  taking  active 
part  in  adult  vocational,  social,  and  civic  life.  These  facts  and 
phenomena,  collected  in  the  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  should  be 
analyzed  and  classified  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  physiis 
that  underlie  them,  with  reference  to  the  wideness  and  frequency  of 
their  uses,  and  with  reference  to  the  interest  and  teaching  utility  of 
the  projects  arising  therefrom. 

C.  Aifiis. — Physics,  in  common  with  the  other  science  courses  in 
secondary  education,  should  be  directed  so  far  as  possible  to  the 
realization  of  the  seven  main  objectives  of  education  defined  by 
the  Commission  on  the  Beorganization  of  Secondary  Education  to 
be :  Health,  command  of  fundamental  processes,  worthy  home  mem- 
bership, vocation,  citizenship,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical 
character.  To  realize  these  objectives,  education  must  develop  cer- 
tain specific  interests,  ideals,  habits,  and  powers,  as  well  as  an  essen- 
tial body  of  knowledge. 

Among  the  habits  and  abilities  which  should  be  developed  in  all 
science  teacliing  and  which  should  be  emphasized  in  physics  instruc- 
tion, the  f ollowing'may  be  enumerated : 

(1)  Observing  accurately  significant  facts  and  phenomena,  and 
at  the  same  time  neglecting  distractions  and  details  that  have  no 
direct  relation  to  the  problem  in  hand. 

(2)  Developing  a  methodical  plan  of  attack  before  beginning  an 
experiment  or  set  of  observations. 

(3)  Using  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  before  consulting  books,  when 
knowledge  of  phenomena  is  sought. 

(4)  Maintaining  system,  order,  and  neatness  in  the  arrangement 
of  apparatus  and  appliances  for  the  observational  and  experimental 
work. 

(5)  Using  care  and  intelligence  in  the  manipulation  of  tools  and 
apparatus,  endeavoring  to  acquire  a  good  technique. 

(6)  Making  measurements  where  quantitative  knowledge  is  re- 
quired, always  carefully,  intelligently,  and  as  accurately  as  is  de- 
manded by  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  sought,  but  not  more  so. 
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(7)  Making  and  recording  calculatioiis  accurately  and  rapidly, 
liijing  practical  aids  in  computation  such  as  logarithms,  multiplica- 
tion tables,  and  the  slide  rule. 

(8^  Maintaining  accuracy  and  methodical  procedure  in  arranging 
and  tabulating  the  data  obtained  from  experiments  and  observa- 
tions. 

Physics  must  teach  its  pupils  to  consider  common  physical  phe- 
nomena carefully  and  to  interpret  and  classify  observations,  to  the 
end  that  the  knowledge  gained  may  become  orderly  in  arrangement. 
For  example,  if  a  flamelike  luminosity  is  observed,  is  it  due  .to  com- 
bustion of  gases,  or  to  incandescence  caused  by  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current,  or  to  electrostatic  discharge,  or  to  phosporescence  ? 
When  we  seek  to  explain  it  we  are  really  referring  it  to  its  proper 
class  and  attributing  to  it  the  properties  that  we  know  belong  to 
others  of  the  same  class.  We  are  trying  to  record,  predict,  or  indi- 
cate its  properties  by  placing  it  first  in  a  large  class,  then  in  a  smaller 
class  within  the  larger,  and  so  on,  until  we  get  it  into  the  smallest 
class  we  know.  We  then  know  something  about  its  causes  and  effects 
because  we  know  it  to  be  like  others  in  that  class  whose  properties  are 
already  familiar.  By  practice  in  making  such  interpretations,  cer- 
tain habits,  methods,  and  ideals  as  to  interpretation  may  be  developed. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  present  a  syllabus  in  physics. 
Teachers,  should  make  their  own,  because  the  subject  matter  must  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  these  needs  vary  widely 
throughout  the  country.  The  subject  matter  should  be  made  simple 
enough  to  be  clearly  comprehended  by  the  pupils.  It  should  be  of 
fairly  obvious  utility,  from  the  pupil's  standpoint,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  worthy  purpose.  It  must  have  the  greatest  number 
of  elements  in  common  with  eveiyday  situations,  within  the  experi- 
ence, interest,  and  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  or  in  common  with  the 
situations  in  which  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  part 
when  they  have  become  adults.  Information  that  does  not  square 
with  these  criteria  is  not  likely  to  afford  real  training  in  the  habits 
and  abilities  outlined  above. 

Considerations  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  teaching  physics  are  sum 
marized  as  follows : 

(1)  Adapt  the  organization  of  physics  to  the  nature  and  needs  of 
the  pupils,  bearing  in  mind  especially  adolescent  characteristics  and 
individual  differences. 

(2)  Select  subject  matter  thoughtfully,  choosing  that  amount  and 
kind  which,  in  view  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  pupils,  is  likely  to 
be  individually  and  socially  useful.  So  present  it  that  it  will  be 
actually  usable  when  needed. 

(3)  Use  constantly  those  types  of  procedure  that  are  of  the  high- 
est value  and  widest  application  both  for  the  individual  and  through 
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him  to  society.    The  methods  of  teaching  and  control  should  be  such 
as  to  cause  these  modes  of  procedure  to  be  formed  into  habits. 

(4)  Develop  as  far  as  possible  those  scientific  ideals  that  served  to 
motivate  the  great  discoveries  and  achievements  of  physics. 

(5)  Develop  as  far  as  possible  scientific  insight  and  powers  of  in- 
terpretation. 

(6)  Secure  the  cultural  values  of  physics  by  developing  tastes  and 
appreciation  for  scientific  pursuits,  either  as  vocations  or  avocations. 

(7)  Acquaint  pupils  with  the  lives  of  some  of  the  great  leaders 
in  science,  especially  those  who  were  obliged  to  make  great  effort  or 
undergo  great  sacrifice  in  their  efforts  to  establish  truth. 

D.  Methods. — (1)  Projects. — To  accomplish  the  aims  stated  above 
the  teacher  should  use  both  individua:l  student  projects  and  class 
projects.  But  the  project  method  should  not  be  employed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  sacrifice  unity,  coherence,  and  adequate  scope. 

The  worthwhileness  of  the  project  must  be  recognized  by  the  indi- 
vidual in  individual  project  work  and  by  the  class  in  class  project 
work. 

When  a  project  is  adopted  by  an  individual  student,  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  his  own  initiative  in  devising  methods  for  carry- 
ing it  out,  but  should  have  the  teacher's  guidance  whenever  needed. 

When  a  project  is  adopted  by  the  class,  initiative  on  the  part  of  tiie 
class  should  be  encouraged  in  the  choice  of  methods,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher.  The  socialized  recitation  is  of  special  importance 
in  connection  with  the  class  project. 

(2)  Correlation. — The  three  principal  methods  in  use  during  tlie 
past  10  or  15  years  are  the  recitation  method,  the  class-demonstration 
method,  and  the  laboratory  method.  Theoretically,  these  methods 
were  to  have  been  closely  connected  in  the  treatment  of  a  given  por- 
tion of  the  subject  matter;  but  this  desirable  intimate  connection  or 
correlation  has  not  been  generally  maintained.  The  laboratory  les- 
sons often  bear  very  little  direct  relation  to  the  i*ecitations  and  class 
demonstrations.  There  has  been  too  little  experimenting  by  the 
teacher  or  by  pupils  before  the  class. 

(3)  Unit  of  instruction. — ^The  unit  of  instruction,  instead  of  con- 
sisting of  certain  sections  or  pages  from  the  textbook,  or  of  a  formal 
laboratory  exercise,  should  consist  of  a  definite  question,  proposition, 
problem,  or  project,  set  up  by  the  class  or  by  the  teacher.  Such  a 
problem  demands  for  its  solution  recalling  facts  already  known, 
acquiring  new  information,  formulating  and  testing  hypotheses,  and 
reasoning,  both  inducttve  and  deductive,  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct 
generalizations  and  conclusions. 

This  method  calls  for  an  organization  in  which  information,  ex- 
perimental work,  and  methods  of  attack,  all  are  organized  with  refer- 
ence to  their  bearings  on  the  solution  of  the  problem.    The  recitation, 
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the  laboratory  lesson,  and  the  class  demonstration  should  not  be  dis- 
(*rete  and  unrelated  units.  Each  should  have  its  part  in  the  activities, 
tlie  gathering  of  information,  and  the  reasoning  essential  to  the  con- 
rhision  reached. 

(4)  Class  conference. — The  usual  formal  recitation  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  well-balanced  combination  of  group  and  individual  work. 
In  group  work  the  class  conference  fostera  cooperation,  investiga- 
tion, reciprocal  interrogation,  open  or  free  for  all  discussion,  and  the 
scientific  method  of  study  and  problem  solving,  as  opposed  to  me- 
moriter  repetition.  In  the  class  conference  the  teacher  selects  a  topic 
suggested  by  one  or  more  of  the  preceding  exercises  or  assignments. 
I>y  questions  and  smaller  topic  assignments  the  teacher  leads  the 
class  to  summarize  the  knowledge  previously  acquired.  Additional 
knowledge  and  experiment  are  necessary  for  the  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  facts  or  principle  involved  in  the  main  topic.  The 
pupils  are  stimulated  to  set  up  hypotheses,  to  experiment,  and  to  pro- 
pose methods  for  testing  out  the  different  suggestions.  The  experi- 
ments and  tests  are  made  by  teacher  and  pupils  at  the  demonstration 
table  or  in  the  laboratory.  At  later  conferences  the  final  conclusions 
are  reached.  They  are  then  applied  either  .in  securing  other  knowl- 
edge or  in  verifying  and  explaining  practical  applications  as  ob- 
served in  the  industries  or  elsewhere.  Initiative  should  be  given  full 
scope  in  the  class  conference,  but  the  discussion  should  be  conducted 
in  an  orderly  and  effective  manner.  It  may  even  be  well  to  train  the 
pupils  in  parliamentary  rules  and  to  insist  on  observance  of  those 
rules  in  the  classroom.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  avoid  domi- 
nating the  discussion  on  the  one  hand,  or  letting  it  become  aimless 
and  desultory  on  the  other  hand. 

(5)  Laboratory  work. — The  high-school  physics  laboratory  is  too 
often  thought  of  as  a  place  in  which  to  "  verify  laws,"  to  "  fix  prin- 
ciples in  mind,''  to  ^^  acquire  skill  in  making  measurements,"  or  to 
*"  learn  to  be  accurate  observers."  With  a  project  or  a  problem  as  the 
unit  of  instruction  and  its  solution  as  the  motive  for  work,  the  pupil 
should  go  to  the  laboratory  to  find  out  by  experiment  some  facts  that 
are  essential  to  the  solution  of  his  problem,  and  that  can  not  be  ob- 
tained at  first  hand  by  other  means.  With  such  a  motive  he  is  more 
nearly  in  the  situation  of  the  I'eal  scientist  who  is  working  on  a  prob- 
lem of  original  investigation.  He  is  getting  real  practice  in  the  use 
of  the  scientific  method.  The  problem  or  project  should  underlie  the 
**  laboratory  exercise."  For  example,  instead  of  aiming  "  to  determine 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid,"  the  pupil  may  be  incited  to  find  out 
whether  the  milk  delivered  at  his  door  has  probably  been  watered. 
This  is  a  project  of  vital  interest  to  the  pupil  himself  and  to  his 
family  at  home,  and  it  involves  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
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milk.  Laboratory  problems  in  physics  should  provide  direct  and 
obvious  connections  between  what  immediately  precedes  and  follows. 
The  following  principles  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
physics  laboratory  work  have  become  fairly  well  standardized,  and 
are  recommended  as  important: 

(a)  The  number  of  laboratory  problems  per  year  should  lie  some- 
where between  30  and  50,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  problems 
chosen  and  the  circumstances  controlling  the  work.  The-  preference 
diould  in  general  lie  with  the  smaller  number,  thoroughly  and  intel- 
ligently worked'out  and  reinforced  by  frequent,  subsequent  applica- 
tions so  as  to  insure  permanent  retention. 

(b)  The  schedule  for  work  in  physics  should  provide  for  laboratory 
periods  of  from  60  to  90  minutes  in  length. 

(c)  The  maximum  number  of  pupils  that  can  be  efficiently  directed 
in  a  physics  laboratory  division  by  one  teacher  is  25;  better  work  can 
be  accomplished  when  the  maximum  is  18  to  20.  If  more  than  25  are 
working  in  the  laboratory,  there  should  be  a  com]>etent  assistant  in 
addition  to  the  teacher. 

(d)  Each  pupil  should  be  required  to  keep  a  notebook  record  of 
all  his  experiments.  The  notes  should  be  clear,  concise,  and  syste- 
matically arranged,  and  should  be  repeatedly  utilized  in  subsequent 
work. 

(6)  Notebooks. — The  notebook  should  contain  a  statement  of  the 
problem ;  a  brief  description  of  the  apparatus,  materials,  and  pro- 
cedure; tabulations  of  numerical -data,  with  original  calculations, 
when   calculations  are   involved;  the   conclusions   reached;   and   a 
brief  statement  of  such  precautions  and  sources  of  error  as  it  Is 
necessary  or  profitable  to  consider.     Graphs  and  drawings  should 
be  used  as  means  of  expression  or  interpretation,  not  as  ends  in  them- 
selves.    The  use  of  printed  forms,  where  the  pupil  only  fills  in  the 
ords,  should  be  discouraged  as  tending  to 
lan  to  stimulate  it.    All  notes  belonging 
vork  should  be  recorded  in  the  laboratory 
srvations  or  of  doing  the  work.     Original 
>i  such  method  and  care  that  copying  of 

the  classroom  the  demonstration  experi- 
nent  and  running  conference  should  be 
iring  the  exception.  The  lecture  demon- 
undoubted  uses  in  high-school  physics, 
ries  in  physics,  demonstrated  by  experi- 
will  present  a  fascinating  and  effective 
5  incentives  for  study.  Accounts  of  the 
ihysicists,  and  especially  of  the  formative 
ivelopment  that  contributed  to  their  great- 
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ness,  serve  to  arouse  human  interest,  crystallize  ideals,  and  motivate 
effort.  The  help  of  volunteer  pupils  should  be  enlisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  demonstration  experiments.  The  demonstra- 
tion, when  given,  should  be  a  model  of  clear  exposition  and  experi* 
mental  technic  that  will  challenge  admiration,  arouse  enthusiasm, 
and  stimulate  imitation. 

(8)  Excursions. — In  nearly  every  community  there  are  opportuni- 
ties for  making  profitable  excursions  to  places  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics  taught  in  the  schoolroom  are  applied.  The  teacher 
should  arrange  for  excursions  at  such  times  as  best  fit  in  with  the 
school  instruction.  Every  available  physical  device  in  the  homes, 
local  stores,  shops,  factories,  waterworks,  street  railway  or  electric- 
lighting  power  plants,  school  heating  and  ventilating  plant,  news- 
paper-printing plant,  telephone  exchange,  ice-manufacturing  and 
cold-storage  plant  should  be  used  for  instruction.  Mimeographed 
instructions  prepared  before  an  excursion  will  be  of  great  service. 
After  the  excursion  the  things  seen  and  their  bearings  on  other  work 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  In  a  few  cases  written  reports  of 
the  excursion  should  be  required,  and  the  best  of  these  should  be 
credited  as  oral  or  written  compositions  in  English  classes. 

(9)  Reports. — During  the  year  each  pupil  should  be  assigned  one 
or  more  definite  pieces  of  study  to  be  made  from  books  or  papers, 
the  study  to  be  organized  for  presentation  before  the  class.  Assign- 
ments should  be  specific,  giving  subject,  properly  delimited,  and 
usually  the  books  or  papers  to  be  consulted,  with  specific  citations. 
There  should  always  be  a  report  in  good  form  made  to  the  teacher, 
if  not  to  the  class. 

(10)  Clubs- — ^The  science  club,  or  society,  officered  and  managed  by 
pupils  under  teacher  guidance,  may  prove  a  stimulus  to  science 
throughout  the  school  and  may  become  an  important  factor  in  com- 
munity life.  Physics  should  join  with  other  sciences  in  the  science 
clubs  of  small  high  schools,  but  in  some  large  schools  a  separate 
physics  club  may  he  desirable.  Experiments,  objects  from  amateur 
natural-history  collections,  reports  on  scientific  books,  and  articles 
from  magazines,  biographical  sketches,  and  also  occasional  lectures 
by  teachers  should  compose  the  programs. 

E.  Organization, — It  is  assumed  that  physics  will  be  given  in  either 
the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  high  school.  Pupils  will  ordinarily 
have  had  one  year  of  general  science  and  should  have  had  one  year 
of  biological  science,  and  these  science  courses  should  constitute  a 
good  basis  for  the  physics  work.  For  example,  the  pupil  ought  to 
know  something  about  matter  and  its  states,  energy,  work,  simple 
machines,  and  should  have  an  elementary  idea  of  electrical  appa- 
ratus and  its  control ;  he  should  know  how  plants  and  animals  live, 
their  processes  of  food  manufacture  and  use,  and  the  principles  and 
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practices  of  good  health.  In  beginning  a  topic  in  physics  a  brief 
review  of  any  related  facts  learned  from  general  science  and  biology 
or  from  the  pupil's  everyday  experiences  should  be  made.  The 
method  which  was  begun  in  the  first  year  and  carried  on  in  the 
second  shouhl  make  it  iM)ssible  for  the  pupil  to  advance  more  rapidly 
than  otherwise  in  his  study  of  physics. 

(1)  Problems  as  the  basis  of  organization. — Whenever  possible 
the  problem  shoukl  furnish  the  basis  of  organization.  Subject  mat- 
ter should  be  arranged  with  reference  to  its  solution,  lielated  prob- 
lems organize  themselves  naturally  into  topics.  Suppose  the  topic 
is  electric  lighting  and  the  problem  is  to  find  out  whether  a  mazda 
lamp  is  more  economical  than  a  carbon  lamp  of  the  same  candle- 
power.  The  laws  of  electrical  resistance,  tlie  specific  resistance  of 
different  materials,  the  heating  power  of  the  current,  and  the  defi- 
nitions and  units  in  which  the  facts  are  expressed  or  the  quantities 
measured  should  be  aids  in  solving  the  problem.  The  skillful  teacher 
will  not  present  the  material  completely  organized  for  the  pupils, 
but  by  means  of  questions  and  suggestions  will  lead  them  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  organizing  for  themselves.  One  problem 
leads  to  another.  One  fact  or  phenomenon  suggests  the  need  for  dis- 
covering another.  The  associations  thus  formed  are  likely  to  be  fre- 
quent and  vivid  and  to  result  in  satisfaction ;  therefore  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  remembered. 

(2)  Unification  by  means  of  comprehensive  principles. — ^The  or- 
ganization of  the  subject  matter  of  physics  should  be  progressive. 
The  task  of  recalling  and  selecting  from  the  accumulating  mass  of 
information  those  particular  items  that  can  be  applied  to  a  new 
l)roblem  becomes  increasingly  difficult.  Fortunately  the  facts  of 
l)hysics  can  be  unified  by  means  of  comprehensive  principles.  For 
example,  most  physics  textbooks  discuss  the  "  three  classes  of  levers," 
making  much  of  the  definitions  and  distinctions  that  may  arise  from 
the  different  relative  positions  of  the  fulcrum,  the  effort  applied, 
and  the  resistance  overcome.  These  distinctions  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  They  are  wholly  traditional.  In  principle  these  levers  are 
alike.  Each  is  a  case  of  the  equality  of  opposing  moments  of  force 
about  a  point ;  and  so  are  others,  such  as  the  bent  lever,  wheel  and 
axle,  capstan,  single  fixed  pulley,  single  movable  pulley,  rack  and 
pinion,  gear  wheel,  derrick,  and  the  door  on  its  hinges.  Instead  of 
a  separate  law  for  each,  the  one  principle  holds  for  all.  It  is  their 
I'esemblances,  not  their  differences,  that  should  be  emphasized.  The 
ability  to  predict  results  by  applying  the  one  simple  principle  is 
the  important  ability  to  be  gained.  There  will  be  no  motion  if  the 
moment  (measured  by  force  multiplied  by  arm)  that  tends  to,  rotate 
the  device  one  way  about  an  axis  is  ecjual  to  the  moment  that  tends 
to  lotate  it  in  the  opposite  direction  about  the  same  axis.     This 
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principle  and  the  principles  of  the  parallelogram  of  motions  and 
the  work  principle  are  sufficient  for  the  understanding  of  all  cases 
involving  the  action  of  elementary  machines.  By  a  simple  algebraic 
substitution  any  case  coming  under  the  principle  of  moments  may 
be  related  to  the  principle  of  work.  If  to  the  work  principle  and 
that  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  we  add  Newton's  third  law,  we 
have  the  principles  and  definitions  under  which  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  mechanics  of  ssolids  included  in  the  high  school  course  may  be 
«nt>uped. 

Nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  fluids  worth  while  for  high-school 
students  may  be  similarly  grouped  under  the  principle  of  Pascal, 
the  principle  of  Archimedes,  the  principle  that  fluid  work  equals 
pressure  multiplied  by  volume,  and  the  principles  already  mentioned 
as  summarising  the  phenomena  of  solids.  Also  the  principle  of 
Archimedes  may  be  shown  to  be  only  a  type  of  application  under 
the  principle  of  Pascal.  The  principle  of  fluid  work  is  not  a  new 
one,  but  only  the  definition  that  ^^  work  equals  force  multiplied  by 
displacement,"  with  the  factors  grouped  in  a  different  way,  so  that 
a  pressure  gauge  may  be  used  instead  of  a  dynamometer  for  meas- 
uring the  force.  The  relative  compressibility  of  gases  as  compare<I 
with  liquids  necessitates  the  addition  of  Boyle's  law  as  an  interpre- 
tation of  their  behavior  within  certain  limits  under  pressure.  Other- 
wise their  behavior  is  like  that  of  liquids  and  can  be  summarized 
under  the  same  laws. 

After  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  electricity  have  been  studied  and 
similarly  organized  under  a  few  comprehensive  principles,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  work  principle  is  a  special  case,  for  solids  and 
fluids,  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and  this 
principle  may  be  taken  as  the  great  unifying  generalization  by  means 
of  which  the  phenomena  in  all  the  departments  of  physics  are  to 
l)e  linked  together. 

The  student  thus  brings  all  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  into 
unified  and  harmonious  relations  by  arranging  small  groups  of 
phenomena  under  minor  principles  that  describe  them,  then  arrang- 
ing these  minor  groups  into  major  groups  under  major  principles 
that  describe  all  of  them  in  a  still  broader  way.  Finally  he  is  led 
to  correlate  all  the  major  groups  under  such  comprehensive  laws 
and  theories  as  the  wave  theory  of  sound,  light,  and  electrical  radia- 
tion, and  the  conservation  of  energy. 

F.  Cofitent — As  has  been  said  above  under  the  caption  of  organi- 
zation, the  course,  when  it  reaches  the  final  stage  of  organization 
near  the  end  of  the  year,  should  take  the  form  of  a  body  of  facts  and 
principles  set  forth  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  facts  and  laws  of 
major  importance  should  stand  out  clearly  and  should  be  grouped 
under  the  greater  principles  that  give  unitj^  to  the  scioncc.     On  the 
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other  hand,  when  the  facts  or  principles  under  a  given  topic  are  first 
introduced  they  should  be  organized  about  a  series  of  problems  or 
projects. 

In  the  order  of  study,  the  facts  and  principles  of  mechanics  are 
so  fundamental  to  those  of  the  other  divisions,  namely,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, sound,  and  light,  that  the  mechanical  principles  ought  to 
come  first.  At  least  those  most  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
the  others  should  do  so,  but  there  are  many  good  reasons  for  defer- 
ring some  of  the  most  difficult  mechanical  principles  till  near  the 
end  of  the  course.  For  similar  reasons  molecular  physics  and  cer- 
tain portions  of  electricity  and  light  may  be  deferred,  thus  giving 
the  course  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  so-called  ^^spiraP'  method 
of  treatment.  Hence  at  first  we  should  set  up  problems  and  projects 
mainly  &om  the  field  of  mechanics,  then  from  heat,  then  from  elec- 
tricity and  magentism,  and  finally  from  sound  and  light.  There  is, 
however,  no  good  reason  why  facts  or  principles  from  one  of  these 
convenient  groups  should  be  excluded  from  every  project  until  that 
group  is  reached.  When  working  out  projects  in  mechanics,  for 
example,  if  electrical  facts  or  light  phenomena  are  needed  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  enough  information  about  them  to  serve 
the  purpose  should  be  put  within  reach  of  the  pupUs,  but  these 
should  be  incidental  at  the  time  and  should  be  reviewed  and  organ- 
ized with  the  other  electrical  facts  and  principles  when  that  main 
field  is  reached. 

In  choosing  the  projects  through  which  the  important  principles 
are  to  be  approached,  and  in  solving  which  the  important  facts  and 
laws  are  to  be  acquired,  a  leading  criterion  of  selection  should  be 
the  closeness  of  the  project  to  the  pupils'  inmiediate  interests  and  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  locality ;  but  this  criterion  should  not  rule 
to  the  extent  of  circumscribing  inquiry  or  curbing  curiosity  about 
the  larger  interests  of  the  State,  the  Nation,  and  the  world.  The  value 
of  this  criterion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  physical  appliances  and 
phenomena  of  the  home,  the  farm,  the  near-by  factory,  the  municipal 
water  and  electrical  plants,  are  most  easily  perceived  by  the  pupils 
to  be  of  value  to  them  and  to  the  locality  whose  welfare  is  their  own 
welfare  and  whose  needs  are  their  own  needs. 

Under  mechanics  of  solids^  the  leading  principles  are  those  of 
gravity  and  center  of  mass,  of  work,  energy,  power,  and  efficiency 
relations,  of  equilibrium  of  moments  of  force,  and  of  the  composi- 
tion and  resolution  of  forces.  These  principles  can  be  approached 
naturally  and  inductively  through  projects  and  problems  connected 
with  steelyards  and  balances,  balancing  toys,  and  ^^  meccano "  sets ; 
sewing  machines,  washing  machines,  and  wringers,  and  the  simpler 
meclianical  devices  of  daily  household  use;  hand  and  machine  tools 
used  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop;  and  the  simpler  mechanical 
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properties  of  bicycles  and  motor  cycles,  automobiles  and  farm 
tractors,  wind  mills,  water  wheels,  and  turbines,  cream,  separators, 
motor  boats,  and  sailboats. 

lender  mechanics  of  fluidSj  the  leading  principles  are  those  of 
atmospheric  and  liquid  pressure  due  to  weight  and  depths  and  to 
force  externally  applied,  all  inyolving  the  principles  of  Pascal  and 
Archimedes,  Boyle's  law,  and  the  application  of  the  work  principle 
to  flowing  liquids  or  gases  under  pressure.  The  problems  selected 
for  approaching  these  principles  may  come  out  of  projects  for  milk 
testing,  pumps,  efficiency  of  water  motors  and  windmills  and  hy- 
draulic  rams;  the  barometer  and  its  relations  to  measuring  heights 
and  predicting  weather  changes ;  hydraulic  presses,  pneumatic  drills, 
balloons,  submarines,  and  diving  apparatus. 

In  the  domain  of  heat^  the  most  important  principles  have  to  do 
with  the  factors  of  measuring  heat  (temperature  change,  specific 
heat,  and  mass)  and  the  units  in  which  heat  is  measured;  changes 
from  solid  to  liquid,  vapor,  or  gas,  and  the  reverse,  together  with 
the  energy  changes  involved  (heat  of  fusion  and  evaporation) ;  the 
effects  of  such  changes  on  climate;  and  the  relations  of  heat  to 
mechanical  energy,  including  efficiency  of  heat  engines  and  other 
heat  appliances.  Here  the  household  heating  and  cooking  apparatus, 
the  school  heating  plant,  the  weather  apparatus  and  maps,  the  steam 
and  gas  engines  and  turbines,  and  the  smaller  and  more  intimate 
facts  and  factors  connected  with  housing  and  clothing  may  serve  as 
starting  points.  These  may  lead  to  a  genuine  interest  in  experiments 
with  thermometers,  calorimeters,  hygrometers,  and  other  somewhat 
aljstract  but  essential  experiments  of  the  laboratory. 

Under  electricity  the  important  principles  are  numerous;  but  they 
center  mostly  about  the  production  of  electricity  for  power,  light, 
and  heat;  its  transmission  &om  the  place  of  production  to  the  place 
of  conversion ;  and  the  efficiencies  of  the  apparatus  used  in  producing, 
transferring,  and  converting  it.  Thus  the  study  of  electricity  is 
largely  a  study  of  magnets,  dynamos,  primary  and  storage  batteries, 
electrical  currents  and  wiring,  transformers,  motors,  bells,  annuncia- 
tors, telegraphs,  telephones,  electric  lights,  and  electric  heaters. 
Hence,  the  course  should  deal  largely  with  these  things,  and  with 
commercial  measuring  instruments,  rather  than  with  Daniell's  cells, 
combinations  of  cells  in  series-multiple,  Wheatstone  bridges,  elec- 
trostatic phenomena,  vacuum  tubes  and  the  like,  which  make  up  so 
much  of  the  traditional  courses  of  the  textbooks  and  syllabi. 

Under  sound,  the  greatest  interest  will  naturally  center  around 
the  simplest  and  most  familiar  musical  instruments  and  the  phono- 
graph. Throu^  these  the  properties  of  vibrating  strings,  rods,  and 
air  columns,  of  resonance,  of  simple  and  complex  wave  motion,  and 
the  basis  of  the  chromatic  and  tempered  scales  can  best  be  approached. 
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Under  light,  interest  in  the  human  eye  and  the  photographic  camera 
may  lead  easily  toward  projects  that  will  result  in  an  understanding 
of  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light,  its  reflection  by  mirrors,  its 
lefraction  by  prisms  and  leases.  The. use  of  lenses  for  eyeglasses, 
magnifiers,  microscopes,  and  telescopes  would  then  follow  as  a  natu- 
ral subject  of  inquiry.  Interest  in  color  phenomena  can. easily  be 
aroused  by  comparing  the  effects  produced  by  mixing  colors  with 
the  Maxwell  disk,  or  the  color  top,  with  the  very  different  effects 
obtained  by  mixing  paints  or  dyes;  and  the  whole  subject  of  color 
can  be  interestingly  reviewed  and  classified  by  careful  examination 
of  the  facts  of  color  photography  and  color-process  printing.  A  natu- 
ral introduction  to  tlie  wave  theory  of  light  lies  through  the  infer- 
ence— fringes  produced  by  a  soap  film.  These  may  be  compared  with 
the  '^ beats''  produced  as  a  manifestation  of  interference  of  sound 
waves  when  a  pair  of  tuning  forks  or  organ  pipes  of  nearly  the  same 
pitch  are  sounded  simultaneously ;  and  also  to  the  nodal  points  of  a 
<-cord  or  wire  that  is  vibrating  in  segments. 

Throughout  the  course  after  the  first  ideas  of  work  and  energj' 
have  been  introduced,  the  transferences  of  energy  involved  in  physi- 
cal phenomena  should  be  made  prominent  by  directing  attention  to 
the  transfer  from  one  body  to  another.  When  heat  and  work  rela- 
tions are  taken  up,  the  transformation  of  heat  into  mechanical  work, 
tind  the  reverse,  should  be  emphasized  in  connection  with  many 
examples  of  transformation.  As  the  students  go  on  through  the 
l)henomeua  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light,  the  transference  and 
transformation  of  energy  should  be  brought  out  more  and  more 
strongly  until  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  has  been  grasped 
inductively  and  with  such  clearness  as  to  serve  as  a  great  unifying 
principle  in  the  organized  scheme  of  the  science  at  which  the  pupils 
are  finally  to  arrive.  The  tendency  of  energj'  to  run  down  through 
friction  and  other  wastes  into  less  available  forms  and  conditions 
should  also  be  brought  out  with  increasing  emphasis  as  the  course 
progresses.  Such  exercises  as  tracing  the  energy  of  light  and  mo- 
tion of  a  trolley  cai  back  to  the  coal  or  water  power  at  the  power 
house  and  thence  back  to  the  radiant  energy  from  the  sun  will  prove 
to  be  of  great  interest  and  value. 

In  conclusion,  the  motto  "Not  how  much,  but  how  well"  should 
control  the  choice  of  subject  matter.  Quality  rather  than  quantity 
of  knowledge  should  be  sought;  and  ability  to  control  materials, 
forces,  and  ideas  should  be  the  aim,  rather  than  the  mere  acquisition 
of  facts  and  laws. 


APPENDIX. 

THE  8C1ENCB  TSACHBB. 

The  fundamental  qualities  that  make  for  success  in  science  teach- 
ing do  not  differ  from  those  essential  to  success  in  teaching  other 
subject&  In  addition  to  the  usually  recognized  values  of  good  healthy 
good  spirits,  poise,  and  reserve  force,  forceful  personality  and  clear 
ideals  of  the  purposes  of  democratic  education,  the  science  teacher 
should  be  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  science,  and  a  faieliever  in  its  great 
value,  nvhen  rightly  used,  in  the  uplift  of  mankind.  The  science 
teacher  should  possess  the  power  of  leadership  that  comes  from 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  learned,  the  things  to  be  done, 
and  the  reasons  therefor.  Those  lacking  in  the  power  of  leadership^ 
which  generates  enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  which  makes  arbitrary 
exactions  and  repressive  disciplinary  measures  unnecessary,  may 
learn  it  by  practice  and  imitation  from  associates.  As  a  leader,  the 
science  teacher  must  himself  be  willing  to  work  hard.  He  must 
show  an  open  mind  on  all  questions  and  at  all  times  in  dealing  with 
his  pupils  as  well  as  in  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  subjects  of 
study,  and  ideas.  He  should  be  genuinely  interested  in  his  pupils, 
their  ambitions,  their  problems,  and  their  success.  He  should  be  as- 
ready  to  submit  his  teaching  problems  to  experimental  variation  and 
systematic,  controlled  testing,  as  he  is  to  appeal  to  experiment  within 
the  field  of  the  science  he  is  teaching. 

Profound  learning  and  research  ability,  although  of  great  value, 
are  not  essentials  for  the  high-school  science  teacher,  but  he  must  have 
.sound  scholarship  and  a  large  amount  of  common  sense' to  know  the 
proper  relation  of  knowledge  to  human  efficiency.  The  science 
teacher  should  neglect  no  opportunity  to  know  well  the  sciences  that 
he  is  teaching  and  to  keep  his  knowledge  as  nearly  as  possible  up  to 
date,  both  as  to  facts  and  practical  applications  that  touch  closely  on 
the  things  he  is  teaching.  His  knowledge  should  go  beyond  the 
mastery  of  the  typical  general  college  text  in  his  subject,  at  least  in 
some  department  or  phase  of  it;  and  the  more  of  such  knowledge 
he  had  gained  through  actual  laboratory  practice,  the  better.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  teacher's  knowledge  be  extensive,  covering 
many  fields,  as  well  as  intensive  in  a  few  fields.  All  teachers  of 
science  should  be  able  to  draw  fairly  well,  ready  facility  in  the  making 
of  blackboard  sketches  and  charts  being  especially  desirable.  They 
should  also  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  projection  apparatus  as  well  as 
the  special  demonstration  and  laboratory  apparatus  pertaining  to 
their  subjects.  Science  teachers  should  be  fairly  exp«5r^  in  the  use 
of  bench  and  machine  tools  since  skill  of  this  sort  is  of  great  ad- 
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^  antage  from  time  to  time  in  teaching  any  of  the  sciences.  Biology 
teachers,  of  course,  should  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  in 
section  cutting,  and  in  the  moimting  of  microscopic  preparations  for 
use  in  demonstrations.  The  making  of  photographs  and  lantern 
slides  is  another  accomplishment  of  great  value  in  all  science  teach- 
ing. The  graphical  method  of  presenting  facts  is  well-nigh  essential 
in  the  work  of  science  teachers. 

The  better  the  science  teacher's  scholarship,  the  more  effective  is 
his  teaching  in  most  cases.  He  should  have  some  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, economics,  and  sociology,  especially  in  those  phases  of  these 
subjects  in  which  science  and  the  scientific  method  are  shown  to  be 
related  to  human  progress  and  welfare.  Besides  his  major  studies  in 
the  science  or  sciences  which  he  teaches,  he  should  have  had  at  least 
a  general  college  course  in  each  one  of  these  fields  of  science — ^biology, 
earth  science,  and  physical  science.  A  course  in  the  teaching  of  each 
of  the  sciences  in  which  he  gives  instruction  is  also  very  much  to  be 
desired. 

Since  psychology  is  fundamental  in  teaching,  every  science  teacher 
ought  to  have  at  least  one  general  course  in  psychology,  with  labora- 
tory practice  bearing  especially  on  the  learning  processes,  on  the 
psychology  of  thinking,  on  individual  differences,  and  on  the  prac- 
tical relations  of  these  to  the  art  of  teaching.  Either  as  undergrad- 
uate or  graduate  work  he  should  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
intelligence  tests  and  educational  measurements  and  should  have  a 
course  in  secondary  education,  including  the  social  and  vocational 
aspects  of  high-school  problems,  the  relations  of  science  to  the  curric- 
ulum as  a  whole,  and  fundamentals  of  class  management. 

The  prof essional  spirit  of  the  science  teacher  should  prompt  him  to 
read,  benefit  from,  and  help  support  the  special  journals  devoted  to 
the  interests  and  needs  of  teachers  of  the  several  high-school  sciences, 
and  to  read  at  least  occasionally  such  leading  research  journals  in  his 
special  science  as  are  likely  to  appeal  to  his  students  and  to  increase 
his  own  store  of  useful  knowledge.  As  far  as  practicable,  he  should 
support  and  promote  by  membership  and  attendance  at  least  one  each 
of  the  local  and  national  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
education.  The  science  teacher  should  aim  to  be  an  exponent  of 
science  in  his  community  and  should  respond  willingly,  wheniever  he 
can,  to  invitations  to  give  illustrated  popular  lectures  or  talks  to  local 
gatherings  or  to  the  school  on  some  of  the  interesting  and  socially 
important  phases  of  his  subject.  Finally,  if  he  can  contribute  some- 
thing toward  improving  science  teaching  through  individual  or  co- 
operative experimentation  on  content  of  the  courses  or  devices  and 
methods  of  teaching,  he  should  be  moved  by  professional  zeal  to  give 
freely  of  his  spare  time  and  strength  to  this  cause. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  history  of  education  in  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  the  County  of 
Glynn,  in  which  Brunswick  is  situated,  is  unique  and  most  interesting. 

Brunswick  was  probably  founded  about  1771,  on  land  allotted  by 
Gen.  Oglethorpe,  though  it  is  improbable  that  the  city  was  laid  out 
by  Oglethorpe  himself,  as  tradition  would  have  it.  At  the  time  of 
the  original  survey  a  large  tract  surrounding  the  town,  except  on 
the  west,  was  Ukewise  surveyed  and  set  apart  as  the  town  conmions. 
By  1775,  179  of  the  town  lots  had  been  issued  to  persons  desirous  of 
obtaining  them.  Most  of  these  lot  holders  were  Tories,  who  fled  to 
England  when  the  war  came  on,  whereupon  their  lands  were  confis- 
cated by  the  State. 

From  1783  to  1788  the  State  regranted  several  of  these  lots;  so 
it  came  about  that  by  the  latter  date  there  were  several  families  who 
had  established  themselves  in  Brunswick.  These  decided  that  the 
boundaries  of  their  lots  should  be  reestablished  and  that  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  the  education  of  their  children.  So  in  1788 
an  act  of  the  general  assembly  was  passed  appointing  certain  conmiis- 
sioners  whose  duty  it  was  to  survey  and  sell  any  lot  in  Brunswick 
not  reserved  for  public  use,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  an  academy  and  for  no  other  purpose.  In  1796 
a  further  enactment  was  made  by  the  general  assembly  whereby  the 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  rent  or  lease  the  commons  and  to 
sell  lots  which  had  reverted,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  support  of 
Glynn  Academy.  By  successive  acts  of  the  legislature  those  pro- 
visions for  deriving  funds  for  educational  purposes  were  confirmed. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  educational  interests  of  Brunswick 
and  of  Glynn  County  were  vested  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  Glynn 
County  Academy.  In  1873  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  passed 
an  act  which  provided  that  the  control  of  the  schools  of  Brunswick 
and  of  Glynn  County  should  be  transferred  from  the  trustees  of 
Glynn  County  Academy  to  a  county  board  of  education  organized 
very  nearly  as  it  is  to-day.  This  act  was  specifically  recognized  in 
the  Georgia  constitution  of  1877,  and  the  authority  which  the  act 
granted  the  Glynn  County  board  was  expressly  reserved.  So  it  comes 
about  that  the  school  system  of  Glynn  County  is  one  of  four  pre- 
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constitutional  county  systems  of  the  State  (the  other  tiiree  being 
Richmond,  Chatham,  and  Bibb  Counties),  all  operating  under  special 
acts  of  the  general  assembly  recognized  by  the  State  constitution  of 
1877. 

/.  ADOPT  A  SIMPLE  COST  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  OF  RECORDS. 

The  school  system  of  Glynn  County  is  a  business  enterprise  in 
one  of  its  important  aspects.  A  public  business,  quite  as  much  as 
one  of  private  character,  should  be  administered  on  sound  business 
principles.  The  head  of  a  successful  private  business  is  never  in  any 
uncertainty  or  confusion  about  the  essential  facts  of  his  business  or 
about  the  state  of  his  finances.  The  first  step  a  good  business  man 
takes  in  organizing  a  business  is  to  adopt  a  system  of  accounting 
which,  aside  from  keeping  an  exact  check  upon  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, will  tell  him  exactly  what  he  needs  to  know  about  every 
department  of  his  business.  Without  this  information  and  this 
check,  his  judgments  would  be  blind  judgments. 

The  Glynn  County  board  of  education  has  a  system  of  accounting, 
but  it  does  not  tell  the  things  about  the  school  business  of  Glynn 
County  that  the  board  of  directors  and  the  stockholders  (the  citizens) 
need  to  know.  It  is  not  a  convenient  system,  for  it  requires"  work 
which  is  unnecessary.  Neither  does  it  provide  a  proper  check,  for 
the  books  of  the  various  officials  concerned  will  not  balance  with 
one  another,  in  consequence  of  which  the  annual  audit  which  the 
law  requires  has  had  to  be  postponed. 

A  PLAN  DESCRIBED. 

A  simple  yet  adequate  s^'stem  would  start  with  the  order  itself 
requiring  that  all  expenditures  beyond  emergency  matters  of  limited 
amount  should  be  formally  authorized  by  act  of  the  board,  after  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  expense  involved  had  been  submitted.  A 
formal  order  or  requisition,  giving  the  necessary  detail,  should  there- 
upon be  issued  for  evcr}^  transaction  without  exception  on  blanks 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  original  and  a  carbon  copy  should 
go  to  the  contracting  party,  and  a  carbon  copy  should  remain  in 
the  order  book,  on  which  should  be  entered  the  estimated  cost.  A 
cumulative  aggregate  of  the  estimated  costs  of  all  unpaid  orders 
would  enable  the  board  to  tell  at  a  given  time  very  nearly  what  its 
outstanding  debts  were. 

When  the  order  is  filled  or  the  contract  completed,  an  itemized  bill 
together  with  the  original  order  should  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
board  and  presented  at  its  regular  monthly  meetingi  whereupoDi 
if  approved;  it  should  be  ordered  paid. 
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Payment  should  be  mad^  on  a  check  iii  carbon  duplicate,  the  orig- 
inal to  be  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  check  should  carry  on  its  face  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  transaction  for  which  payment  is  being  made,  also  the 
account  to  which  it  is  to  be  posted  on  the  clerk's  books.  The  carbon 
duplicate  remains  in  the  clerk's  hands.  This  signed  check  should 
then  be  presented  to  the  custodian  of  the  board's  funds,  either  directly 
or  by  way  of  some  bank,  and  paid.  Once  per  month,  or  oftener  if 
desired,  the  custodian  should  return  the  canceled  checks  to  the 
clerk  with  a  statement  of  the  cash  balance  in  the  fund,  who  should 
file  them  for  reference  along  with  the  itemized  bills. 

ACCOUNTING  PLAN  SHOULD  SHOW  DISTRIBUTED  COSTS. 

Such  a  plan,  easily  executed  by  an  intelligent  clerk,  provides  a 
complete  check  at  every  step  through  which  a  transaction  passes  and 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  work;  it  also  enables  the  board  to  know 
at  a  given  time  its  cash  balance  and  very  closely  the  amount  of  its 
indebtedness.  There  is  another  important  matter,  however,  about 
which  a  board  of  education  should  be  fully  informed,  and  that  is  the 
amount  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance,  in  every  school  under 
its  jurisdiction,  which  the  board  is  expending,  expressed  in  terms  of 
salaries,  repairs  to  buildings,  permanent  equipment,  supplies,  fuel,  etc. 

By  a  simple  arrangement  of  books,  imder  the  operation  of  the 
foregoing  plan,  the  clerk  can  readily  open  an  account  with  each 
school  and  charge  to  each,  under  the  proper  subdivision,  each  item 
when  a  warrant  is  drawn.  From  month  to  month,  or  at  the  close  of 
any  other  period,  the  board  can  know  how  the  children  of  a  given 
school  are  faring  in  terms  of  money  expended  for  their  schooling. 
From  the  books  kept  in  such  manner  also  the  annual  financial  reports 
<lesired  for  comparative  purposes  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
education  and  by  the  Federal  bureau  can  quickly  and  accurately  be 
compiled. 

Such  a  plan  could  best  be  operated  by  appointing  one  of  the  banks 
the  custodian  of  the  board's  funds,  as  the  law  permits.  To  employ 
an  individual  to  serve  as  the  board's  treasurer,  as  now,  imder  such  a 
plan,  would  be  a  useless  expenditure. 

Fortunately,  across  the  hall  from  the  superintendent's  office  a 
simple  and  thoroughly  adequate  system  of  the  character  described 
has  been  introduced  by  the  clerk  of  the  county  conmiissioners.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  board  of  education  to  employ  him  to  introduce 
this  plan,  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  school  department;  and  to 
instruct  the  board's  clerk  in  its  operation. 
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INFORMATION  REQUIRED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  biennially  calls  for  information 
concerning  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  school  systems  of  the 
coimtry.  It  compiles  the  results,  publishing  tables  and  charts,  which 
enables  any  system  to  compare  itself  in  all  such  matters  with  other 
systems  of  the  United  States.  Most  systems  are  now  keeping  their 
books  in  a  way  such  that  it  is  easy  therefrom  to  fill  in  the  blank  forms 
issued  by  the  bureau.  Brunswick  and  Glynn  County  should  do  like- 
wise. For  convenience  the  items  called  for  in  the  report  which  all 
city  systems  are  asked  to  make  are  listed  below. 

ITEMS  CALLED  FOR  BY  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  IN  REPORT 

OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

A. — Receipts. 

1.  Income  from  permanent  funds 

2.  Income  from  leases  of  school  lands 

3.  Appropriations  from  general  fimds 

4.  Federal  allotment  for  vocational  education  (paid  through  the  State) 

5.  From  taxation  (property,  business^  poll  taxes,  etc.),  for  all  school  purposes,  includ- 

ing debt  obligations 

6.  From  other  school  districts  for  tuition 

7.  All  other  revenue  receipts  (fines  and  penalties,  gifts,  bequests,  contribution,  rents, 

interest,  tuition  fees  from  patrons  only,  etc.^ 

Total  revenue  receipts  (1-7,  inclusive) 

8.  Nonrevenue  receipts: 

(a)  From  loans  and  bond  sales # 

(6)  From  sales  of  property  and  proceeds  of  insurance  adjustments 

(c)  Other  nonrevenue  receipts 

9.  Balance  on  hand  from  previous  school  year  (do  not  include  in  preceding  totals). . 
Whole  amount  available  for  use  during  the  year 

B. — ^Payments. 

ALL  SCHOOLS. 

7.  Expenses  of  General  Control  {overhead  charges). 

10.  School  elections 

11.  Board  of  education  and  secretary's  office 

12.  Finance  offices  and  accounts 

13.  Offices  in  charge  of  buildings  and  supplies 

14.  Legal  services 

15.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  office  buildings 

16.  Superintendents  of  schools  and  their  offices  (cf .  Item  I,  Part  I) 

17.  Enforcement  of  compulsory  education,  truancy  laws,  and  census  enumeration. . . 

18.  Other  expenses  of  general  control 

19.  Total  (10-18,  inclusive) 

//.  (A)  Expenses  of  Instruction  for  Every  Type  of  Day  School  in  System. 

20.  Salaries  of  supervisors  of  grades  and  subjects  (cf.  Item  2,  Part  I) 

21.  Other  expenses  of  supervdsors 

22.  Salaries  of  principals  (cf .  Item  3,  Part  I) 

""   Salaries  of  principals'  clerks  and  assistants.*. 
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24.  Other  expenses  of  principals'  ofKcea 

25.  Other  expenses  of  supervision 

26.  Salaries  of  teachers: 

(a)  Paid  to  men 

(6)  Paid  to  women 

27.  Textbooks 

28.  Supplies  used  in  instruction 

29.  Other  expenses  of  instruction 

30.  Total  for  instruction — Day  schools  (20-29,  inclusive) 

II.  (B)  Expenses  of  Instruction  for  Night  Schools  in  System. 

31.  Salaries  of  super\'isors  of  grades  and  subjects 

32.  Other  expenses  of  supervisors 

33.  Salaries  of  principals 

34.  Salaries  of  principals*  clerks  and  assistants 

35.  Other  expenses  of  principals'  offices 

36.  Other  expenses  of  supervision 

37.  Salaries  of  teachers: 

(a)  Paid  to  men 

(6)  Paid  to  women 

38.  Textbooks 

39.  Supplies  used  in  instruction 

40.  Other  expenses  of  instruction 

41.  Total  for  instruction — Night  schools  (31-40,  inclusive) 

///.  Expenses  of  Operation  of  School  Plant  {all  schools). 

42.  Wages  of  janitors  and  other  employees 

43.  Fuel '. 

44.  Water 

45.  Light  and  power 

46.  Janitors'  supplies 

47.  Other  expenses  of  operation  of  school  plant 

48.  Total  for  operation  (42-47,  inclusive) 

IV.  Expenses  of  Maintenance  of  School  Plant. 

49.  Repair  of  buildings  and  upkeep  of  grounds 

50.  Repair  and  replacenjent  of  equipment 

51.  Other  expenses  of  maintenance  of  schools 

52.  Total  for  maintenance  (49-51,  inclusive) 

F.  Expenses  of  Auxiliary  Agencies  and  Sundry  Activities. 

53.  Libraries  (exclude  books) 

54.  Books  for  libraries 

55.  Promotion  of  health 

56.  Transportation  of  pupils 

57.  Care  of  children  in  institutions 

5vS.  Provision  of  lunches 

59.  Community  lectures 

60.  Social  centers 

61.  Recreation •. . 

62.  Other  auxiliary  agencies  and  sundry  activities 

63.  Payments  to  private  schools 

64.  Payments  to  schools  of  other  ci\il  divisions 

05.         Total  for  auxiliary  agencies  (53-64,  inclusive) 
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VI.  Expenses  of  Fixed  Charges, 

66.  Pensions 

67.  Rent 

68.  Insurance 

69 .  Taxes 

70.  Oontributiona,  contingencies,  etc 

71.  Total  fixed  chains  (66-70,  inclusive) 

72.  Total  current  oxpenees  (Items  19,  30,  41,  48,  52,  65,  and  70) 

Vfl.  Outlays  (Capital  Acquisition  and  Construction). 

73 .  Land 

74.  New  buildings 

75.  Alteration  of  old  buildings 

76.  Equipment  of  new  buildings  and  grounds,  exclusive  of  replacements 

77.  Total  outlays  (73-76,  inclusive) 

2.  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  SHOULD  KEEP  IN  ORDERL  Y  AND  S  ys 
TEMATIC  MANNER  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
SIGNIFICANT  MATTERS  RELATING  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Thero  are  a  number  of  things  about  the  schools  other  than  about 
the  finances  that  the  board,  the  superintendent,  and  the  public 
need  to  know,  if  the  schools  are  to  be  administered  so  that  there  will 
be  a  constant  increase  secured  in  their  efficiency.  In  a  school 
system  that  is  steadily  improving  in  the  quality  of  its  work  one  will 
find,  among  many  others,  that  the  following  things  are  happening: 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AN  EFFICIENT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

1.  From  year  to  year  the  school  system  will  enroll  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  children  of  school  age  and  will  carry  them  further 
along  in  the  grades  before  they  drop  out. 

2.  The  number  of  over-age  pupils  and  of  pupils  who  are  making 
slow  progress  through  school  will  decrease. 

3.  Thero  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  failures  in  promotion  and  fewer 
who  drop  out  of  school  because  they  become  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened in  their  work. 

4.  There  will  be  much  gi-eater  regularity  in  school  attendance  and 
fewer  absences. 

5.  There  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
until  a  reasonable  limit  has  been  reached. 

6.  Teachers'  qualifications  will  be  advancing  steadily,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  and  work  will  increasingly  make  for  a 
more  stabilized  teaching  force. 

7.  When  pupils  do  leave  school  it  will  be  known  why,  in  the 
light  of  which  the  work  of  the  schools  will  be  shaped  to  better  meet 
their  needs. 
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8.  Pupils  will  be  followed  up  after  they  leave  school  in  order  to 
determine  wherein  their  training  could  have  been  improved. 

9.  Information  will  be  compiled  systematically  about  what  other 
school  systems  are  doing  in  order  that  the  system  in  question  may 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others  elsewhere. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  characterize  the  system  that 
is  on  the  alert  to  improve.  Statistical  information,  and  information 
of  nonstatistical  character  about  the  system  necessaiy  to  this  end, 
are  secured  in  large  school  systems  by  a  group  of  experts  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  compiling  and  interpreting  such  facts ;  in  small  systems 
this  is  handled  by  the  superintendent  through  a  carefully  devised 
system  of  reports  which  he  requires  principals  and  teachers  to  file 
at  stated  intervals  and  which  are  tabulated  and  made  available  by 
a  clerk  working  under  his  direction. 

INFORMATION  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  IN  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  OFHCE. 

The  office  of  the  superintendent  of  Glynn  County  is  completely 
lacking  in  any  information  which  will  enable  anyone  to  form  any 
conclusions  whatsoever  on  these  matters.  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
pare the  system  as  it  now  stands  with  what  it  was  10  years  ago  or 
even  2  years  ago  from  any  records  anywhere  to  be  found.  No  one 
can  tell,  therefore^  whether  the  system  has  been  steadily  improving 
in  efficiency  or  steadily  declining.  A  private  business  that  knows 
no  more  about  itself  than  the  records  of  the  Glynn  Coxmty  school 
system  tell  about  the  vital  matters  affecting  the  schools  would  soon 
be  on  the  rocks.  The  board  of  education  should  lose  no  time  in 
authorizing  the  superintendent  to  inaugm-ate  a  system  of  simple 
records  covering  the  foregoing  elementary  matters.  Such  records 
could  well  begin  with  the  following:- 

1.  The  age-grade  distribution  of  all  pupils  for  each  school  and  for 
the  entire  system,  taken  annually,  from  which  can  be  determined 
facts  about  retardation  and  acceleration  of  pupils. 

2.  A  table  compiled  annually  showing  how  many  children,  in  each 
grade  and  school  and  for  the  entire  system,  have  attended  school 
during  the  year  for  100  days,  for  110  days,  for  120  days,  for  130  days, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  full  number  of  days  school  has  been  in  session 
during  the  year. 

3.  A  table  showing  the  facts  about  promotions  and  failm'es  in 
each  grade  and  in  each  school  of  the  system. 

4.  A  table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  dropped  out 
of  each  grade  of  each  school  before  the  term  or  year  has  closed  and 
the  reason  for  quitting  given  by  the  teachers. 

5.  A  card  catalogue  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  showing 
the  important  facts  about  the  school  history  of  each,  where  they 
go  and  what  they  do.    Every  graduate  should  be  followed  up  as 
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long  as  possible,  and  from  time  to  time  significant  facts  recorded 
on  his  card. 

6.  A  card  catalogue  of  every  teacher  entering  the  system  should 
be  kept,  showing  training,  experience,  certification,  and  other  facts 
of  importance. 

7.  Charts  should  be  kept  showing  the  number  of  seats  in  every 
schoolroom  in  the  system  and  the  number  of  children  assigned  to 
each  room.  These  charts  should  be  revised  two  or  three  times 
each  term,  based  on  reports  of  teachers  and  principals. 

8.  The  annual  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  many  school 
systems  should  be  secured,  examined,  and  a  card  index  compiled 
of  references  to  those  which  the  superintendent  foresees  may  be  of 
use  at  a  later  time  in  connection  with  some  of  his  projects.  Tho 
pubUcations  of  the  educational  department  of  the  State  of  Geoi^a 
and  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  should  likewise  be  filed 
and  indexed  for  futiu*e  reference.  The  leading  educational  jomrnals 
should  be  at  hand  and  either  filed  or  their  important  articles  cUpped 
and  preserved.  In  such  manner  the  superintendent  can  quickly 
build  up  a  body  of  useful  material. 

SUCH  RECORDS  EASILY  KEPT. 

Charts,  tables,  and  records  of  the  kind  just  enumerated  are  very 
easily  kept,  if  the  proper  forms  and  filing  devices  be  procured.  In 
the  pubUcations  referred  to  there  is  to  be  foimd  a  wealth  of  suggestion 
for  each.  In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  school  depart- 
ment of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  a  particularly  valuable  system  of 
report  blanks  which  are  filled  out  by  teachers  and  principals  and 
then  filed  with  the  superintendent.  These  cover  many  of  the  matters 
which  every  superintendent  shoidd  have  at  all  times  in  his  ofiice 
subject  to  call.  One  intelligent  clerk  in  the  superintendent's  ofiice 
can  easily  take  care  of  all  that  Glynn  County  needs  in  this  line  in 
addition  to  having  time  for  many  other  duties. 


3.  APPOINT  AN  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER  ON  FULL   TIME  AND 
REQUIRE  HIM  TO  KEEP  A  CUMULATIVE  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Georgia  has  a  compulsory  attendance  law  which  requires,  under 
penalty,  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  shall  attend 
school  continuously  for  six  months  of  each  year,  which  period  of  at- 
tendance shall  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  of  the 
school  year.  It  provides  also  that  each  county  and  municipal  board 
of  education  shall  employ  an  attendance  officer,  this  appointment  to 
be  made  by  the  board  under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  its  share  of  State 
school  fimds.     Except  for  the  fact  that  the  law  should  require  attend- 
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ance  for  the  full  period  during  which  school  is  in  session,  and  except 
for  the  method  it  provides  for  the  taking  of  a  school  census,  this  law 
is  an  excellent  one. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER. 

There  are  at  least  three  Unes  of  activity  to  which  an  efficient  at- 
tendance officer  will  be  devoting  his  time  and  energies: 

1.  In  visiting  employers  of  school  children,  in  following  up  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  families,  in  persuading  individuals  who  think 
they  must  drop  out  of  school  to  remain,  in  helping  worthy  and  needy 
students  to  find  work  before  and  after  school  and  during  vacations, 
and  in  investigating  the  home  conditions  of  children  who  are  pro- 
gressing badly  in  their  work,  or  who  may  be  suspected  by  the  teachers 
of  living  in  insanitary,  impoverished,  or  immoral  surroundings. 

2.  In  establishing  a  contact  between  the  school  and  welfare  agen- 
cies in  the  community,  such  as  charity  workers,  judges  who  try  cases 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  social-service  oi^anizations,  police  officials, 
and  the  local  board  of  health. 

3.  In  keeping  a  permanent  record  card  of  every  child  in  the  county 
of  school  age  which  should  contain,  besides  otiier  social  data,  the 
name,  address,  sex,  age,  race;  whether  attending  public,  private,  or 
parochial  school;  the  class  in  said  school;  the  reason  for  not  attending 
school,  if  not  enrolled;  if  employed,  where  and  how;  together  with  a 
brief  statement  of  his  school  history.  Such  cards  should  be  made  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  officer  in  the  superintendent's 
office  and  one  filed  with  the  principal  of  the  school  attended  by  the 
child.     They  can  be  grouped  by  families  if  thought  desirable. 

VALUE  OF  A  CUMULATIVE  CENSUS  RECORD. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  prevent  illiteracy.  With  this  in 
view,  the  law  requires  that  all  children  between  8  and  14  shall  be  in 
school  for  a  minimum  period  each  year.  Surely  if  the  school  is  going 
to  do  the  work  that  it  is  created  expressly  to  do,  it  must  know  who 
these  children  are,  where  they  live,  and  somewhat  about  the  condi- 
tions under  which  theyUve;  else,  how  can  the  school  know  whether 
it  is  doing  its  appointed  work  or  not  ?  A  school  census  taken  every 
five  years,  as  required  by  Georgia  law,  is  of  little  value  unless  it  is  sup* 
plemented  by  such  a  cumulative  record. 

A  permanent  card  record  of  each  child,  however,  always  in  the 
making,  checked  up  if  desired  at  intervals  of  two  years  or  so  by  a 
house-to-house  canvass,  is  of  inestimable  value.  Furthermore,  a  tab- 
ulation of  such  records  each  year  by  blocks  or  by  districts,  indicat- 
ing their  location  by  putting  pins  of  various  colors  in  a  map  of  the 
district,  will  give  valuable  information  regarding  the  growth  of  the 
city  or  county,  the  direction  the  growth  is  taking,  and  the  changing 
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and  shifting  character  of  the  population — information  that  is  essen- 
tial if  the  board  is  to  plan  wisely  far  enough  in  advance  to  provide 
the  necessary  building  accommodations  by  the  time  they  are  needed. 

A  TACTFUL  AND  THOROUGHLY  COMPETENT  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER 

NEEDED. 

The  board  should  pay  a  salary  large  enough  to  secure  a  thoroughly 
competent  person,  preferably  one  who  has  had  experience  in  social- 
service  work  and  who  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
community;  and  a  salary  large  enough,  it  may  be  added,  to  induce 
the  right  person  to  remain  in  the  work  for  a  period  of  years,  for 
obviously  in  work  of  this  character  favorable  acquaintanceship 
in  the  coimty  is  an  important  asset,  and  acquaintanceship  is  a  matter 
of  time.  Above  all,  however,  the  appointment  should  not  go  to 
some  broken-down  politician  or  ex-policeman  or  to  some  one  whoso 
only  claim  to  consideration  is  that  he  can  not  make  a  living  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  being  found  that  women  make  good  attendance 
officers,  but  here  again,  as  everywhere,  success  turns  upon  person- 
ality, sincerity,  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  special  training. 

The  board  of  education  of  Glynn  County  can  add  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  schools  by  appointing  such  an  officer  and 
setting  him  about  doing  the  things  suggested  in  this  report.  Tiie 
present  arrangement  in  Glynn  Coimty,  whereby  the  superintendent 
of  schools  is  likewise  the  attendance  officer,  should  be  terminated  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  clearly  he  has  insufficient  time  to  perform  the 
duties  herein  outlined  for  an  attendance  officer  and  at  the  same  time 
to  do  efficiently  the  work  which  properly  falls  to  a  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

THE  NEED  IN  GLYNN  COUNTY. 

The  need  for  an  attendance  officer  who,  in  addition  to  other  duties, 
shall  compile  the  data  already  suggested  is  particularly  apparent 
among  the  rural  schools  of  Glynn  County.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  secure  exact  information  concerning  the  enrollment  and  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  coimtry  schools,  nor  can  it  be  determined  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  what  proportion  of  those  who  ought  to  be  in 
school  are  actually  there.  However,  from  observations  made  in  each 
rural  schoolroom,  and  from  an  examination  of  such  teachers'  roisters 
for  the  school  year  1918-19  as  are  available,  it  is  clear  that  the  at- 
tendance as  compared  with  the  school  census  and  the  number  belong- 
ing in  school  is  very  low.  It  is  also  clear  that  those  enrolled  attend 
very  irregularly. 

Only  one  of  the  registers  obtained  contained  any  information  con- 
cerning the  reasons  why  the  children  left  school.  Ip  general,  the 
teachers  did  nos  know  why  their  children  quit,  or  else,  when  asked, 
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they  gave  reasons  which  seemed  quite  inadequate.  In  the  one  school 
in  which  this  information  was  given  the  register  showed  that  of  33 
children  enrolled  24  had  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
Of  these,  10  left  school  to  work  on  the  farm,  9  because  of  sickness,  and 
5  moved.  None  returned  to  school  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
This  may  not  be  typical  of  all  schools,  but  it  indicates  a  serious  condi- 
tion, even  if  it  occurs  in  only  a  few. 

THE  ATTENDANCE  RECORD  OF  77  CHILDREN. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  attendance  record  for  one  year 
of  77  white  children  attending  four  country  schools. 

Attendance  record  of  77  children. 


Days  attended. 

Number 

of 
children. 

Days  attended. 

Number 

of 
children. 

l«fathfvi  10 

2 
6 
3 

!               3 

!              17 
17 

80  to  00 

2 

10  to  30. 

90  to  100 

3 

20  to  30 

lOOtoUO 

0 

30  to  10 

110  to  130 

ft 

40  to  SO 

120  to  130 

2 

50  to  00 

130  to  140 

1 

60  to  70 

Total 

70  to  30 

77 

These  figures  show  that  more  than  half  of  the  children  (57  per 
cent)  attended  school  fewer  than  70  days,  or  3^  months  in  the  year, 
and  nearly  four-fifths  (77.2  per  cent)  attended  not  more  than  80 
days  or  four  months.  The  median  time  attended  is  60  days,  or 
three  months.  Comparing  these  country  childern  with  city  children, 
in  well  administered  city  schools,  who  attend  regularly  the  full  9) 
months  tenn  usually  prescribed,  the  country  child  in  Glynn  County 
would  have  to  spend  21  years  in  order  to  accomplish  what  the  city 
child  who  is  regular  in  attendance  accomplishes  in  7  years.  It  is 
inevitable  that,  unless  accurate  and  adequate  means  of  ascertaining 
when  children  are  in  school  and  why  they  are  not  there,  if  absent, 
arc  employed,  many  children  will  attend  irregularly  or  not  at  all. 

All  the  data  collected  from  the  rural  schools,  including  the  age 
and  grade  tables  and  those  showing  the  number  enrolled  in  each 
grade,  indicate  that  the  attendance  matter  is  serious.  Many  chil- 
dren leave  school  with  only  the  meager  education  received  in  the 
first  two  or  three  grades.  All  of  the  problems  which  arise  wholly 
or  in  part  from  irr^ular  attendance  and  short  school  life  are  more 
difficult  to  solve  in  the  country  than  in  the  city  schools.  For  this 
reason  preventive  meastires  in  rural  schools  are  even  more  essential 
than  in  city  schools.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  appoint- 
laent  of  an  attendance  ofiBcer  as  herein  suggested,  holding  him 
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responsible,  in  cooperation  with  teachers  and  principals^  for  compil- 
ing accurate  data  relating  to  all  these  matters,  will  go  far  toward 
meeting  this  serious  situation. 


4.  THE  HOLDING  POWER  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IS  LOW  AND  SHOULD 

BE  INCREASED. 

The  general  efficiency  of  the  school  system  and  the  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  education  and  of  the  principles  which  underlie  public 
school  work  are  reflected  in  the  success  with  which  children  of  school 
age  are  kept  in  regular  attendance  contmuously  until  the  close  of 
the  school  term  and  the  school  course.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  school  authorities  and  the  community  itself  in  both 
coimty  and  city  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  elementary 
education  and  of  the  necessity  of  extending  school  facilities  to  all 
the  children.  Back  of  the  whole  idea  of  public  education  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  universal  intelligence  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
ideals  of  democracy.  It  is  because  of  the  conception  that  the  mini- 
mum essentials  of  education,  at  least,  must  be  made  common  to 
all  that  compulsory  attendance  la^^  become  necessary.  The  school 
board  is  morally  and  legally  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
furnishing  elementary  education  and  of  enforcing  the  law9  which 
insiu*e  that  all  children  shall  receive  at  least  the  minimimi  amount 
contemplated  by  the  State.  The  elementary  school  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  school  system  because  it  provides  all  the 
education  that  most  of  the  children  receive,  and  because  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  high  school  and  college  work.  It  is  essential,  then, 
at  whatever  sacrifice,  that  the  board  shall  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  in  order  that  all  of  the  children  shall  complete  at  least  the 
six  elementary  grades. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  LAW  SHOULD  BE  ENFORCED. 

The  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  school  attendance  shows  a  good 
deal  of  laxity  on  the  part  of  school  officials  and  of  general  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  citizens  in  Brunswick  and  Glynn  County, 
There  is  no  attendance  officer  for  either,  unless  we  consider  as  such 
the  ex  officio  function  performed  by  the  county  superintendent. 
These  efforts  scarcely  extend  outside  the  City  of  Brunswick.  Even 
in  the  city  they  are  not  definitely  connected  with  the  children  of 
school  age  who  should  be  in  school,  but  are  confined  largely  to  the 
children  already  enrolled.  The  census  enumeration  apparently 
plays  very  little  part  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law. 
Hence,  it  concerns  at  best  only  regularity  of  attendance  rather  than 
universality.     It  is  the  business  of  the  school  systenii  once  estab- 
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lished,  to  get  and  keep  in  school  all  those  of  school  age  who  have 
not  completed  the  courses  furnished  or  who  have  not  passed  bejond 
the  compulsory  age  limit. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  success  with  which  the  system  brings 
children  into  school,  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  census 
enumeration  and  the  enrollment.  The  census  for  the  City  of  Bruns- 
wick shows  that  there  are,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years,  1,791 
whit«  and  1,723  colored  children.  The  school  membership  at  the 
close  of  the  month  of  February  was  907  white  and  560  colored,  or 
about  41  per  cent  of  the  total  census  enumeration. 

These  data  indicate  that  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  not 
in  school  is  very  large.  The  condition  is  especially  serious  because  in 
Georgia  the  census  age  and  the  actual  school  age  are  practically  the 
same.  The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  census  children  are  not 
enrolled  in  school  leads  one  to  expect  an  increased  rate  of  illiteracy 
among  those  of  school  age  for  which  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse, 
and  for  which  the  school  system  is  responsible. 

GREATER  REGULARITY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

It  is  evident  that  enrollment  is  only  part  of  the  diflBculty.  When 
children  are  enrolled,  they  must  attend  school  regularly,  if  they  are 
to  receive  the  advantages  of  an  education,  and  they  must  remain  in 
school  throughout  the  full  school  year.  To  secure  information  of 
the  kind  referred  to  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  school  year 
1918-19.  A  complete  record  of  attendance  and  enrollment  for  the 
Glynn  grammar  school  for  the  year  1918-19  shows  that  the  enrollment 
began  at  61 1  and  increased  throughout  the  year  to  a  maximum  of  774. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  year  there  were  530  still  belonging,  a  loss  of 
244.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  448, 
a  loss  over  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  286.  The  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  year  varied  from  488  to  590  and  is  at  its 
best  during  the  first  four  months.  Because  complete  and  cumula- 
tive data  are  not  kept  in  Brunswick,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  how 
many  of  those  lost  during  the  school  year  were  lost  through  illness  or 
because  they  moved  away.  The  loss  is  a  large  one  and  is  probably 
not  accounted  for  by  necessity. 

The  above  data  are  too  general  to  show  definitely  just  how  much 
schooling  the  average  child  obtains  or  to  indicate  in  any  sense  the 
regularity  with  which  such  a  child  attends  school.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain this  more  definitely,  complete  attendance  records  of  631  children 
for  the  school  year  were  examined.  The  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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Actual  nwmJber  of  days  attended  by  6S1  children  in  elementary  gradee  of  Brunswick. 


Days  attending. 

Number 

of 
children. 

Stuns  of 

children 

from  the 

begln- 

ing. 

Days  attending. 

Number 

of 
children. 

Sums  of 

chlldrea 

from  the 

begin- 

ing. 

5-  10 

4 

14 

9 

13 

7 

4 

11 

13 

22 

19 

6 

10 

10 

4 

18 

27 

40 

47 

51 

62 

75 

97 

116 

122 

132 

142 

11&-120 

17 
27 
35 
48 
39 
57 
95 
105 
66 

119 

10-  ?o 

120-125 

IS8 

•20-  30 

125-130 

221 

:iO-  40 

1.^X>-135 

96) 

40-  50 

135-140 

30S 

50-  60 

140-145 

:<65 

60-  70 

145-150 

4A0 

70-  80 

150-155 

565 

.SO-  90 

i&'v-ieo 

631 

OO-lflO 

Total 

100-106 

631 

105-110 

110-115 

Only  actual  enrollment  was  considered  in  this  summary.  All  cliil- 
(Iren  who  had  moved  away  or  who  had  been  dropped  because  of  illness 
or  other  good  reasons  were  omitted  as  "excused."  The  data  repre- 
sent, then,  the  attendance  record  of  the  children  who  were  or  should 
be  actual  members  of  the  school.  The  record  shows  that,  of  the  total 
number  considered,  only  66  remained  in  school  throughout  the  com- 
plete term.  The  median  time  attended  was  seven  months.  A  con- 
siderable number  (75)  remained  in  school  fewer  than  80  days,  or  4 
months.  The  school  was  closed  for  one  month  in  December  because 
of  influenza.  Aside  from  this,  attendance  seems  very  slightly  iu- 
fluenced  by  that  or  any  other  epidemic,  as  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance based  on  membership  is  about  the  same  throughout  the  terai| 
and  both  diminished  gradually  and  quite  uniformly  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  table  shows  that,  while  many 
children  attend  with  reasonable  regularity,  a  significant  number  are 
in  school  only  a  fraction  of  the  term.  It  should  be  remembered  in 
considering  attendance  that  irregularity  is  not  alone  disastrous  to 
the  child  directly  aflfected  because  it  results  in  his  obtaining  only  a 
portion  of  the  education  which  he  shoiild  have,  but  it  has  a  serious 
effect  on  the  children  who  attend  regularly.  Those  frequently 
absent  demand  special  attention  from  the  teacher,  who  must  make 
some  eflfort  to  preserve  uniform  progress.  Children  absent  long 
enough  to  get  behind  in  their  grade  must,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
retard  the  progress  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

The  situation  in  the  colored  schools  is  similar  but  much  worse. 
There  were  enrolled  in  the  colored  school,  for  the  week  of  February 
20,  560  children,  or  32  per  cent  of  the  census  list.  The  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  same  week  is  419,  or  about  24  per  cent  of  the  total 
children  of  school  age. 
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Some  idea  of  the  success  with  which  the  system  holds  children  in 
school  until  they  have  completed  the  course  may  be  obtained  from  the 
table  which  follows.  This  shows  how  many  children  are  in  attendance 
in  each  of  the  grades  for  every  100  enrolled  in  the  first  grade.  Some 
falling  off  is,  of  course,  normally  to  be  expected.  Comparison  with 
similar  data  from  other  cities  may  be  made  from  the  data  given  in 
the  table.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  falling  off  is  heavy  and  also  that 
it  differs  widely  between  the  two  schools  in  the  city  and  between  the 
city  and  country.  In  a  well-oi^anized  system,  reasonable  uniformity 
of  results  should  be  expected.  Certainly  the  wide  difference  ob- 
served in  the  two  schools  in  Brunswick  is  an  unfavorable  indication. 
For  example,  for  every  100  enrolled  in  the  first  grade,  there  are  in 
the  sixth  grade  in  the  Glynn  School  70,  in  the  Purvis  School,  50. 
For  the  two  schools,  taken  as  a  whole,  62.  A  similar  difference  is 
found  by  comparison  between  the  enrollment  of  colored  children  in 
the  city  and  country. 

Number  of  children  in  each  grades  based  on  100  in  the  first  grade  (1918-19). 


Schools. 

Gndes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6     1     7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

TfisloT.  colored 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

72 
29 
08 
04 
96 
55 
S» 
100 
100 

67 
40 
90 
50 
78 
45 
77 
7S 
100 

45 
27 
83 
53 
72 
60 
75 
71 
90 

31 
22 
80 
78 
79 
07 
70 
50 
81 

17 
8 
70 
50 
62 
45 
63 
54 
68 

6 
0) 

5 

Clyiin 

Purvis 

ToUl  white.  Bran8¥»ick 

47 
39 
52 
47 
5} 

44 

14 
43 
41 
40 

34 

7 

21 
3 

12 

AVhlte.  oouiitT 

2 

A  venee  of  30  dUes  ' 

rn|^im>il*,  K.  r .,. 

KxpeeCancy  mrviTfll  * 

27 

17 

12 

than  L       *  Averaf^  cf  30  cities  of  U.  8.  with  a  population  of  10,000  or  under.      *  Ttiomdike. 

Tho  majority  of  cities  show  a  rapid  falling  off  of  enrollment  at  the 
i*nd  of  the  compulsory  attendance  period;  that  is,  at  about  14  years 
of  a^e,  or  about  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  grade.  However,  the  cause 
of  rhildren  leaving  school  in  Brunswick  and  Glynn  County  is  evi- 
dently not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  compulsory  period  has  ended, 
because  the  law  is  not  enforced.  The  rapid  decline  from  the  first 
to  the  second  grade  in  the  county  and  the  gradual  ^Iccline  throughout 
the  grades  in  the  city  indicate  a  prevalent  laxity  concerning  attend- 
ance; indifferent  methods  of  instruction;  lack  of  interest  in  tho 
courses  offered,  and  general  ineffectiveness  in  the  system.  The  very 
marked  falling  off  of  children  as  they  pass  through  the  grades  in  tho 
rural  schools  indicates  that  something  is  radically  wrong.  It  seems 
probable  that  only  those  children  with  exceptional  opportunity  or 
with  special  ability  finish  the  upper  grades  or  the  high  school.  The 
great  majority  of  children  in  the  country  are  apparently  satisfied 
the  very  limited  education  offered  in  the  first  few  grades. 
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PROGRESS  THROUGH  THE  GRADES. 

The  rate  of  progress  of  children  through  the  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  system  and  is  closely  related  to  the  matter  of  attendance. 
In  the  future,  complete  records  showing  the  age  at  entrance;  pro- 
motion or  non-promotion,  with  reasons  for  the  latter,  should  be  kept 
for  each  child  as  he  progresses  through  the  elementary  grades.  The 
following  tables  show  the  age-grade  distribution  for  two  white  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Brunswick  and  for  the  entire  Brunswick  system. 
For  comparison  a  table  showing  similar  facts  for  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
system  is  also  given. 

Age-grade  distrihxUion  of  while  children  in  the  two  elementary  schools  of  Brunswick 

{1918-19), 


Under  age. 

Grades. 

Glynn. 

Purvis. 

No. 

1 
Perct.    No. 

Perct. 

1 

3 
0 

4 
2 
1 
8 

3 
0 

4 

2 

1 

10 

0 
0 

1 
0 
2 
1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
3 
3 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Normal  age. 


Glynn. 


No. 


97 
80 
68 
49 
58 


Perct. 


88 
73 
68 
53 
66 
70 


Purvla. 


No. 


41 

33 
18 
24 
27 
22 


Perct. 


60 
50 
42 
64 
50 
64 


Over  age. 


Glynn. 


No. 


11 
28 
28 
41 
29 
15 


Perct. 


9 
27 
28 
45 
33 
20 


Purvis. 


No. 


28 
32 
23 
13 
25 
12 


Perct. 


40 
50 
56 
36 
47 
33 


Age-grade  distribution  for  the  entire  Brunswick  system  (1918-19). 


Under  age. 

Normal  age. 

Over  ago. 

Grades. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

No. 

3 
0 
5 
2 
3 
9 

Perct. 

No. 

Perct. 

No. 

Perct. 

No. 

Perct. 

No. 

Perct. 

No. 

Perct. 

1 

1 

1 
2 
8 

0 

0 
0 
3 

1 

0 
0 
0 
4 
1 

138 
113 
86 
73 
85 
76 

76 
65 
60 
56 
59 
67 

77 
22 
24 
18 
19 
12 

47 
10 
27 
24 
36 
40 

39 
60 
51 
54 
53 
27 

23 

35 
37 
43 
39 
25 

88 
97 
87 
54 
32 
18 

53 

90 
73 
72 
63 
60 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Age-grade  distribution  of  Columbia  (S.  C.)  white  and  negro  diildren  compared  (1917). 


Ulider  age. 

Grades. 

White. 

Negro. 

No. 

Perct. 

9.5 
14.5 
7.3 
7.8 
6.1 
3.2 
12.2 

No. 

Perct. 

1 

55 
75 
36 
36 
21 
9 
27 

121 
9 
17 
21 
6 
5 
1 

17.9 
3.0 
6.0 

ia3 
3.5 
4.5 
1.2 

2 ;... 

3 

4 

5.... ........... 

6 

7 

Normal  age. 


White. 


No. 


422 

323 
331 
272 
210 
183 
141 


Perct. 


73.1 
62.5 
66.9 
59.2 
6a9 
66.3 
63.5 


Negro. 


No. 


280 
100 
98 
52 
45 
44 
29 


Perct. 


41.4 
33.3 
34.0 
25.5 
26.3 

4ao 

34.9 


Over  age. 


White. 


No. 


100 
119 
128 
152 
114 
84 
54 


Perct. 


17.4 
23.0 
25.8 
33.0 
33.0 
3a5 
24.3 


Negro. 


No. 


275 
191 
173 
131 
120 
61 
53 


Perct. 


40.7 
63.6 

6ao 

64.2 

Tai 

55.5 
63.9 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  PRECEDING  TABLES. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  children  enter  the  grades  at  the  age  of 
6  and  if  they  make  normal  progress  complete  one  grade  a  year. 
Tho  normal  age  for  children  in  the  first  grade  is  6  years;  in  the 
se<:ond,  7;  in  the  third,  8;  and  so  on.  Children  who  are  younger 
than  the  normal  age  are  considered  under-age,  those  who  are  above 
the  normal  age  are  classed  as  over-age.  However,  a  two-year  rather 
than  a  one-year  span  was  used  in  the  foregoing  tables,  so  that  normal 
age  as  here  defined  extends  over  a  two-year  period  in  each  grade. 
Children  who  are  6  or  7  years  old  in  the  first  grade  are  classed  as 
"normal;"  those  who  are  7  or  8  years  old  are  ''normal"  for  the 
second  grade,  and  so  on.  The  allowance  is  therefore  liberal.  The 
data  given  can  not  be  interpreted  literally.  It  is  possible  that  a 
child  old  for  his  grade  is  really  making  normal  or  even  rapid  progress, 
sin^e  illness  or  late  entrance  may  be  accountable  for  over-ageness, 
or  even  lack  of  attendance.  In  the  absence  of  complete  re<*ords,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  conclusive  deductions.  A  few  apparent  con- 
clusions seem  justified. 

1.  The  system  does  not  get  imiform  results;  the  different  schools 
are  entirely  unlike.  The  percentage  of  over-age  children  is  higher 
in  the  Pujiris  than  in  the  Glynn  school.  It  is  far  greater  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city.  The  reasons  for  this  should  be  studied 
carefuUy  in  order  that  proper  and  intelligent  steps  to  remedy  it  may 
be  taken.  Complete  records  kept  through  a  period  of  years  are 
necessary  for  such  a  study. 

2.  While  the  percentage  of  children  of  normal  age  is  not  exces- 
sively low,  there  are  surprisingly  few  children  in  the  Brunswick 
schools  young  for  their  grades.  The  data  giv^en  for  comparison  show 
this  very  plainly.  This  condition  is  probably  due  somewhat  to 
irregular  attendance;  but  other  causes,  class  organization  particu- 
larly, will  need  to  receive  attention  and  study  in  order  that  this  con- 
dition may  be  relieved. 

3.  It  is  apparent  that  there  are  altogether  too  many  overage 
children  in  the  lower  grades,  and  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
children  2  years  and  more  overage.  This  condition  indicates  the 
need  of  special  classes  and  better  grading. 

All  of  which  points  the  fact  which  has  been  brought  out  in  other 
parts  of  this  report  that  a  system  of  recording  these  and  other  sig- 
nificant facts  about  the  schools  of  Glynn  County  should  be  devised 
in  order  that  an  intelligent  study  of  the  progress  of  the  system  in 
efficiency  may  from  time  to  time  be  made. 
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5.  AMEND  THE  SPEOAL  ACT  UNDER  WHICH  THE  SCHOOLS  ARE 
CONTROLLED  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AN  ELECTIVE  BOARD  AND  TO 
MAKE  THE  COUNTY  A  SINGLE  TAXATION  UNIT  FOR  SCHOOL 
PURPOSES. 

Glynn  County  is  one  of  four  counties  in  the  State  of  Georgia  in 
which  the  public  school  sj^tem  is  governed  by  preconstitutional 
legislation.  The  other  three  are  Richmond  County,  Chatham  County, 
and  Bibb  County.  The  original  act  regulating  public  instruction 
in  the  Coimty  of  Glynn  was  passed  in  1873  and  confirmed  by  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1877.  The  act,  modified  by  later  enact- 
ments, was  consolidated  and  amended  by  the  act  of  the  general 
assembly  of  1914,  which  sets  forth  the  provisions  under  which  the 
schools  are  now  operating. 

EXCELLENT  FEATURES  OF  THE  ACT. 

This  act  as  it  now  stands  is  so  admirable  that  it  might  well  serve 
in  a  number  of  important  respects  as  a  model  for  the  State.  It  has 
taken  advanced  ground,  for  example,  in  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  board  of  a  county  superintendent  rather  than  making 
this  a  political  office,  as  does  the  school  code  of  the  State,  through 
requiring  that  he  be  elected  by  the  people.  This  wise  provision 
enables  the  board  to  go  anywhere  for  a  superintendent  and  should 
operate  in  the  direction  of  getting  persons  specially  trained  for  the 
work. 

Moreover,  the  act  wisely  distinguishes  between  the  legislative 
and  judicial  functions  properly  belonging  to  a  board  of  education 
and  the  executive  functions  which  should  properly  be  delegated  to 
appointees.     To  quote  the  act  on  this  point: 

Be  it  further  enacted  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  act  to  invest  completely  in  the 
board  of  education  the  control  and  management  of  all  the  public  schools  of  Glynn 
County.  That  the  execution  of  their  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  be  performed  by 
their  official  appointees  and  employees  other  than  themselves    *    *    *. 

In  matters,  too,  of  taxation  for  school  maintenance  this  act  has 
taken  advanced  ground  for  it  provides  that  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  fix  the  rate,  thereby  investing  that  body  which 
knows  most  about  the  schools  and  their  needs  with  the  authority 
it  requires  to  carry  its  plans  for  improvement  into  eflFect. 

THE  COUNTY  SHOULD  COMPRISE  A  SINGLE  UNIT  FOR  SCHOOL  TAX- 
ATION AND  EXPENDITURE. 

In  an  important  particular,  however,  the  act  of  1914,  under  which 
Glynn  County  schools  are  operating,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Federal 
commission,  should  be  amended,  namely,  in  respect  to  its  method 
of  raising  and  expending  taxes  for  school  purposes. 
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As  matters  now  stand,  Glynn  County  has  two  taxation  districts 
for  school  purposes,  the  City  of  Brunswick  and  that  portion  of  the 
county  outside  the  city  limits  of  Brunswick.  While  the  county 
board  has  jurisdiction  over  both  districts,  fixing  within  the  statu- 
tory limits  of  8  mills,  in  the  one  district,  and  5  mills  in  the  other,  the 
tax  rate  for  the  schools,  nevertheless,  the  act  of  1914  requires  that 
the  taxes  derived  from  each  district  shall  be  expended  in  the  dis- 
trict from  which  they  are  collected.  Although  the  act  in  limiting 
the  taxation  districts  to  two  is  in  advance  of  the  general  school  code 
of  Georgia,  which  permits  the  forming  of  a  number  of  local  taxa- 
tion districts  within  a  county,  yet  the  commission  is  convinced  that 
Glynn  County,  in  this  matter,  should  go  a  step  further  and  abolish 
ftU  distinction  between  the  City  of  Brunswick  and  the  rural  portion 
of  the  county  in  respect  both  to  taxation  and  to  expenditures  for 
education. 

A  child  living  in  the  remote  and  isolated  parts  of  Glynn  County 
ought  to  have  equal  chance  with  the  child  living  in  the  City  of 
Brunswick  for  getting  at  least  the  minimum  essentials  of  an  educa- 
tion. Upon  the  rural  resident,  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  resident 
of  the  city,  rests  responsibiUty  for  shaping  the  policies  of  State  and 
of  Nation.  It  is  quite  as  important  that  the  school  help  the  country 
child  to  determine  where  his  tastes  and  aptitudes  lay  and  to  give  him 
the  training  necessary  for  the  development  of  these  to  the  point 
where  ho  becomes  a  worthy  self-supporting  member  of  society, 
making  his  contribution  to  its  needs,  as  it  is  for  the  school  to  prepare 
city  children  for  finding  their  place  and  work  in  the  world.  Ob- 
viously, a  child  living  in  Brobston,  or  Everett,  or  Zuta,  sparsely 
i^ottled  places,  as  they  are,  with  poor  land  values,  is  not  going  to 
have  the  educational  advantages  of  a  child  living  in  Brunswick 
unless  conditions  are  equalized  in  some  way.  Much  can  of  course 
he  done  to  improve  opportunities  through  consolidating  schools, 
transporting  pupils,  and  securing  better  school  organization,  matters 
discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  report,  but,  in  the  end,  all  such  matters 
rest  back  upon  the  financial  support  which  can  be  secured. 

INTERESTS  OF  BRUNSWICK  AND  OF  ADJACENT  COUNTRY   IDENTICAL. 

The  interests  of  the  City  of  Brunswick  and  of  the  country  lying 
back  of  her  are  not  different;  they  are  identical.  Never  will  Bruns- 
wick become  the  city  which  her  geographical  situation,  her  climate, 
and  her  remarkable  natural  harbor  warrant  until  the  country  stretch- 
ing all  about  her  has  been  developed  and  settled.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  overflow  land  of  inexhaustible  fertility  lie  all  about  which 
if  reclaimed  and  drained  would  be  splendidly  adapted  to  truck 
raising  and  intensive  farming,  providing  an  area  capable  of  support- 
ing an  immense  population.    Furthermore,  her  proximity  to  the  great 
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markets  of  the  country  by  train  and  by  vessel,  coupled  with  the  fore- 
going features,  gives  to  Brunswick  unusual  agricultural  possibilities. 
It  is,  then,  of  direct  concern  to  Brunswick  that  the  county  of  Glynn 
shall  be  given  all  the  assistance  possible  along  every  line  of  progress. 
Moreover,  in  no  activity,  it  should  be  added,  is  this  more  important 
than  in  the  effort  to  provide  good  schools  for  the  children  of  those 
who  establish  their  homes  in  the  country. 

In  the  process  of  equalizing  the  educational  opportunity  for  the 
country  and  city  child  the  revision  should  be  upward  for  both. 
Abolishing  lines  between  the  City  of  Brunswick  and  the  county  out- 
side, permitting  a  flat  school  tax  to  be  placed  on  the  county  as  a 
whole,  sufficient  to  make  generous  provision  for  all  the  children  of 
the  county,  and  permitting  the  board  of  education  to  distribute  the 
income  among  the  schools  so  that  equal  opportunity  shall  be  given 
all,  are  surely  of  such  importance  that  no  further  delay  in  securing  the 
necessary  authority  through  amending  the  1914  act  should  be 
permitted. 

6.  THE  SYSTEM  NEEDS  A  STRONGER  TEACHING  STAFF  AND 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  CLASSROOM  WORK. 

IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

The  teachers  in  the  City  of  Brunswick  give,  on  the  whole,  an  im- 
pression of  dignity,  pleasing  personality,  interest  in  their  work  and 
possibility  for  professional  achievement.  One  is  not  impressed  with 
any  evidence  of  unity  of  purpose,  of  loyalty  to  the  school  or  to  the 
system,  or  of  strong  professional  spirit  in  the  teaching  corps.  Each 
teacher  is  concerned  with  her  grade  or  room.  With  two  exceptions, 
all  of  the  elementary  teachers  had  some  experience  before  they  were 
engaged  in  Brunswick  and  about  half  of  them  have  been  in  the 
system  from  two  to  seven  years.  Ten  are  teaching  for  the  first 
time  in  the  system  this  year.  As  a  whole  they  are  reasonably  well 
prepared.  At  least  half  have  academic  and  professional  training 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  standard  normal  school.  Two  have 
no  professional  training  beyond  that  obtained  at  one  or  two  summer 
normal  courses,  following  graduation  from  high  school;  one  has  com- 
pleted a  college  course.  The  corps  as  a  whole  while  not  strong  is 
reasonably  well  trained  but  shows  the  need  of  forceful  leadership  and 
of  intelligent  direction. 

The  discipline  throughout  the  system,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is 
unfortunate.  The  rooms  are  not  well  kept,  papers  are  scattered 
about  the  floor,  and  dust  covers  storage  boxes  and  fills  the  corners. 
Walls  and  ceilings  which  are  unsightly  in  color  and  even  unclean 
add  to  the  gloom  of  buildings  badly  lighted.  The  stoves  used  to 
heat  the  rooms  are  rusty  and  unsightly.     Storage  closets  and  book- 
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cases  are  disorderly  and  dusty  and  there  is  a  general  lack  of  order  and 
cleanliness  in  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the  rooms.  Some  notable 
exceptions  in  these  matters,  in  both  white  and  colored  schoolsi 
should  be  noted,  however. 

In  many  rooms  the  children  were  noisy  and  restless  and  in  instances, 
even  in  the  upper  grades,  spoke  without  permission,  waved  their 
hands,  snapped  their  fingers,  and  acted  in  quite  an  undisciplined  and 
disorderly  manner.  In  a  few  cases  noted,  children  did  not  respond 
to  correction  either  with  good  spirit  or  with  quickness  and  definite- 
ness.  In  many  rooms  there  seemed  to  be  no  system  concerning 
routine  matters,  such  as  passing  papers,  preparing  for  writing  lessons, 
and  the  like.  This  results  in  much  waste  of  time.  Programs  are 
posted  in  the  rooms  but  not  always  followed. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  teachers  have  some  professional 
training,  they  apparently  ignore  it  and  fall  back  into  bad  habits  of 
teaching.  The  work  in  the  classrooms  is  formal  and  indifferent  in 
a  number  of  cases.  A  few  teachers  show  initiative  and  originality 
and  freedom  from  textbook  routine,  but  the  majority  are  following 
a  memorization  process.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  procedure  or 
evidence  of  team  work  or  organization. 

The  teachers  depend  too  much  on  home  work,  even  in  the  lower 
grades.  In  several  instances  observed,  when  the  children  failed  in 
their  lessons,  the  teacher  made  no  effort  to  help  but  merely  suggested 
that  they  take  home  their  books  and  study  the  lesson  again.  Too 
much  home  study  is  generally  the  recourse  of  inexperienced  and 
untrained  or  unsupervised  teachers.  No  directions  or  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  study  were  noted  in  any  room.  Assignments  when  heard 
were  by  pages  or  paragraphs.  In  many  rooms  the  teacher  called 
constantly  on  a  few  only,  allowing  them  to  do  the  work,  while  the 
others  idled  with  little  interest  n  the  recitation.  A  good  deal  of 
reading  and  reciting  in  concert  was  heard  in  the  lower  grades.  Enun- 
ciation and  pronunciation  and  good  expression  were  so  bad  in  many 
rooms  that  it  was  not  easy  for  an  observer  to  understand  what  the 
children  were  reading. 

The  course  of  study  as  pursued  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  individ- 
ual teachers  and  not  in  any  tangible  form.  Not  all  teachers  were 
following  the  same  course.  The  organization  of  subject  matter  is 
chiefly  that  of  the  textbook  used  or  is  based  on  traditional  practice 
as  understood  by  the  teacher.  Several  teachers  did  not  know 
definitely  what  course  was  being  followed.  The  frequency  with 
which  the  visitor  encounters  classes  in  writing  leads  one  to  beUeve 
that  a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  upon  it,  though  the  results  obtained 
do  not  justify  this. 

Music,  art,  industrial  and  manual  work,  cooking,  household  arts, 
playground  activities,  and  physical  education  are  among  the  subjects 
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which  seem  almost  entirely  ignored.  Such  singing  as  was  heard 
indicates  that  music  is  not  taught  in  any  systematic  or  organized 
way.  It  is  apparently  used  to  fill* in  time  not  otherwise  planned  for. 
The  selections  used  are  entirely  unfitted  to  train  children's  ability  to 
appreciate  good  music.  There  is  no  attention  given  to  pitch,  tone, 
or  expression. 

There  is  a  marked  dearth  of  illustrative  material  for  teaching  such 
subjects  as  history,  geography,  and  reading.  A  few  supplementary 
readers  are  supplied  for  the  lower  grades  and  the  Carpenter  Geograph- 
ical Readers  in  the  upper  grades.  Training  in  the  use  of  a  Ubrary 
and  the  abiUty  to  use  source  material  or  gather  and  organize  informa- 
tion apparently  receives  no  attention.  As  a  whole  the  teaching  may 
be  said  to  be  chiefly  on  the  lower  plane  and  given  over  to  the  mem* 
orizing  of  information  found  in  the  textbook  rather  than  in  training 
the  children  in  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  initiative. 

IN  THE  BRUNSWICK  fflGH  SCHOOL. 

The  quality  of  the  teaching  work  in  the  Brunswick  High  School  is 
relatively  on  a  higher  level  than  in  the  grades.  Indeed,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  classroom  practice  in  the  high  school  discloses  the 
fact  that  it  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  many  high  sdiools 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  which  are  larger  and  better  equipped. 
The  personality  of  the  teachers  is  good.  Their  training  for  the  most 
part  has  been  quite  all  that  can  be  expected  of  teachers  in  small 
schools,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  quite  superior  to  that  ordinarily 
found  among  high-school  teachers.  The  Brunswick  High  School 
faculty  impressed  the  commission  as  being  made  up  of  men  and 
women  of  superior  personality. 

The  teaching  load,  however,  is  too  heavy.  Several  teachers  are 
teaching  seven  periods  a  day.  This  is  too  inuch  for  good  work. 
The  board  should  provide  more  teachers,  thereby  lightening  the  bur- 
den. This  will  express  itself  at  once  in  greater  eflSiciency.  The  work  of 
the  school  also  needs  to  be  better  coordinated  than  it  now  appears  to 
be.  As  in  the  elementary  schools  each  teacher  seems  to  be  working 
pretty  largely  along  lines  of  her  own  planning.  This,  of  course, 
within  reasonable  limits  is  commendable,  but  there  is  need  in  the 
Brunswick  high  school  for  more  teamwork  than  is  now  apparent.  This 
calls  for  leadership  either  by  the  superintendent  or  by  the  high-school 
principal  or  both.  In  the  event  the  principal  is  held  responsible  for 
policies  in  the  high  school  he  should  be  granted  sufficient  time  free 
from  teaching  to  enable  him  to  visit  the  teachers  in  their  work  and 
to  advise  with  them  individually  and  collectively  as  to  details. 
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TEACHING  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  classroom  work  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  city  is 
not  satisfactory,  that  in  the  country  schools  is  worse.  The  staff  of 
teachers  is  less  permanent,  not  so  well  trained,  and  less  promising  in 
respect  to  possibilities.  Better  salaries  and  Uving  conditions  in 
the  city  residt  in  attracting  teachers  of  good  personality,  abiUty,  and 
training.  In  fact,  the  selection  of  teachers  for  rural  schools  seems 
based  on  the  applicant's  ability  to  accept  the  small  salary  offered 
and  to  find  a  living  place  imder  disadvantageous  circimostances. 
The  salaries  are  low  and  run  from  month  to  month  only.  The  term, 
while  uncertain  in  length,  is  short  at  best.  The  board  does  not 
contract  with  teachers  for  a  specified  time,  but  it  is  understood  that 
school  is  to  continue  as  long  as  the  attendance  justifies  it.  Few 
teachers  with  abiUty  and  energy  will  accept  such  terms  even  if  sal- 
aries were  higher  and  living  places  more  acceptable.  Negligence 
concerning  the  education  of  children  on  the  part  of  school  boards 
and  patrons  is  reflected  in  the  children  and  their  attitude  toward 
school.  The  vicious  circle  of  irresponsibility  toward  education 
will  probably  continue  until  conditions  are  improved. 

All  but  two  of  the  teachers  in  the  country  are  teaching  for  the 
first  time  in  their  present  positions.  Only  two  have  the  minimum 
training  required  of  applicants  in  the  city  and  a  few  have  no  certifi- 
cates. 

Of  the  teaching  there  is  little  to  say.  It  is  the  textbook  memo- 
rization process  poorly  done.  Classes  are  too  many  and  too  small — 
some  of  one  pupil  only.  Sometimes  there  are  several  pupils  doing 
the  work  of  one  grade  a  few  pages  apart  in  the  reader  or  arithmetic 
or  geography.  Little  attempt  at  careful  grading  has  been  made. 
Generally  there  are  no  schedules  regularly  followed.  Teachers  had 
no  programs,  or  kept  them  at  home  or  had  not  yet  made  one,  though 
the  visits  were  made  in  December.  Many  teachers  had  not  thought 
about  and  did  not  know  the  niunber  of  recitations  heard  daily.  After 
stopping  to  count  them  the  observer  found  that  the  number  varied 
from  16  to  38.  No  thought  had  been  given  to  the  distribution  of 
the  teacher's  time  among  classes  or  subjects.  The  organization  of 
material  given  in  the  textbook  takes  the  place  of  a  course  of  study. 
Either  because  of  lack  of  ability  or  indifference,  no  efforts  have  been 
made  for  better  organization  of  one-teacher  schools  through  combi- 
nation or  alternation  of  classes.  When  teachers  have  no  regular 
programs  but  merely  hear  recitations  as  they  happen  to  remember 
them,  using  for  this  purpose  from  5  to  30  minutes,  they  sometimes 
give  entirely  to  much  time  to  certain  classes  or  subjects  and  not 
enough  to  others.  The  restilt  is  chaotic.  Only  by  accident  can 
children  get  an  education  worth  having. 
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The  teachers  of  the  rural  schools  ought  to  be  more  carefully 
selected.  Only  those  of  superior  ability  and  training  can  successfully 
meet  the  difficult  problems  presented  in  the  small  rural  school. 
They  should  be  engaged  for  a  definite  period  of  nine  months  and  the 
board  should  see  that  children  attend  during  this  time.  The  salaries 
of  rural  teachers  should  be  based  on  the  wage  scale  adopted,  with  a 
possible  bonus  in  order  to  secure  the  best  teachers  where  they  are 
most  needed.  This  plan  is  successfully  followed  elsewhere,  for 
example,  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.  In  addition,  provision  must  be 
made  for  living  places.  Cottages  for  the  teachers  should  be  erected 
at  the  consolidated  schools.  When  this  arrangement  is  not  possible, 
other  provisions  should  be  made  by  the  board,  even  if  it  is  necessary 
to  build  a  room  or  erect  a  portable  cottage  near  enough  to  some  con- 
venient farmhouse  for  safety  and  protection  where  the  teacher  can 
be  boarded  or  can  board  herself. 

TEACHING  IN  COLORED  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  teachers  in  the  colored  rural  schools  of  the  coimty,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  have  not  themselves  had  the  advantage  of  any 
education  in  advance  of  the  grades  they  are  trying  to  teach.  Many 
of  them  have  no  certificates.  Even  the  missionary  spirit,  so  often 
found  among  Negro  teachers  in  other  conunimities,  partially  com- 
pensating for  lack  of  education,  is  not  in  evidence  here.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  a  few  are  making  the  best  of  very  unfavorable 
circumstances.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  clean.  There  is,  however, 
absolute  lack  of  equipment.  No  usable  blackboards,  globes,  maps, 
or  supplementary  books  were  seen  and  even  desks  are  not  supplied 
in  many  cases.  The  teachers  are  paid  but  $30  a  month  for  an  in- 
definite term,  not  more  than  five  or  six  months.  One  can  not  but 
feel  that  this  pitiable  makeshift  merely  serves  as  an  excuse  that 
schooling  is  provided.  Unless  teachers  with  better  training  and 
education  and  some  of  the  qualities  of  leadership  are  secured  for  the 
colored  schools,  the  children  would  be  about  as  well  oflF  if  engaged 
in  some  useful  work  at  their  homes.  Mere  literacy  may  be  obtained 
in  such  schools  as  are  now  furnished,  but  nothing  more  can  be  ex- 
pected, and  unless  more  attention  is  given  to  enrolling  the  children 
of  school  age  for  a  reasonable  term  even  this  will  not  be  accomplished. 

ADEQUATE  SUPERVISION  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  FOR  CTTY  AND 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Many  of  the  improvements  suggested  in  teaching  methods  and 
organization  of  a  teaching  corps  can  be  secured  only  by  an  adequate 
supervisory  force.  At  present  upon  the  superintendent  is  placed 
the  sole  responsibility  for  all  administrative  and  supervisory  duties — 
too  much  for  one  individual.    Moreover,  certain  special  lines  of 
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work  require  specialized  training.  Teachers  can  be  properly  trained 
and  directed  only  by  persons  definitely  equipped  for  this  work.  So 
far,  the  schools  of  the  city  and  country  have  ignored  the  newer  sub- 
jects of  tiie  curriculum  in  the  elementary  schools.  These  can  be 
taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  if  they  are  properly  selected  and 
supervised.  Primary  work,  reading,  and  phonics  are  among  the  sub- 
jects poorly  taught.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  foundation 
for  future  education  is  laid  in  the  lower  grades  where  the  tool  sub- 
jects are  given  and  habits  of  work  and  study  are  formed.  These 
grades  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  poor  teaching  must  be 
endured,  it  would  better  be  in  the  upper  grades  where  the  children 
are  less  dependent  on  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

The  commission  has  carefully  considered  the  supervisory  needs 
of  the  city  and  coimty  and  the  following  represents  the  minimum 
force  necessary  to  achieve  results:  First,  a  primary  supervisor  to 
have  charge  of  the  work  of  the  first  four  grades.  This  supervisor 
should  be  well  trained  and  experienced  and  able  to  direct  all  of  the 
work  of  these  grades,  including  play  activities,  physical  education, 
music,  art,  and  handwork.  In  order  that  the  benefits  of  supervi- 
sion may  be  extended  to  the  rural  schools,  the  board  should  engage 
a  chauffeur  so  that  all  supervisors  may  visit  the  country  schools 
often  enough  to  direct  the  work  in  them. 

Second,  a  supervisor  of  home  economics  should  be  employed. 
With  the  assistance  of  such  a  supervisor  one  teacher  employed  in 
Brunswick  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  work  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  in  addition  to  that  now  given  in  the  upper  grades.  This 
would  leave  the  supervisor  free  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
country  until  the  work  is  established  and  a  course  adjusted  to  rural 
needs  worked  out.  The  conunittee  has  in  mind  that  this  course 
should  make  provision  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls  and  should  be  a 
study  of  foods,  home  keeping  and  home  education;  the  preparation 
of  the  school  lunch;  and  the  direction  of  home  gardening  and  poultry 
raising.  Plain  sewing  could  be  given  in  alternate  years,  in  substi- 
tution for  one  of  the  foregoing  subjects. 

If  the  board  of  education  feels  that  the  expense  of  such  a  super- 
visor is  too  great  at  the  present  time,  the  commission  suggests  as  a 
temporary  arrangement  that  home  economics  in  the  rural  schools  be 
taught  by  the  regular  teachers  in  cooperation  with  the  county  home 
demonstration  agent.  Under  such  a  plan  the  work  could  be  closely 
correlated  with  the  club  work  in  poultry  raising  and  with  other  home 
projects  supervised  by  the  demonstration  agent.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted  for  the  county  schools,  classes  and  courses  iii  Brunswick 
should  be  reorganized  and  extended  so  as  to  offer  the  home  keeping 
subjects  to  the  girls  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  No  additional 
teacher  is  necessary  in  order  to  do  this. 
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Third,  a  grade  supervisor  should  be  engaged  whose  duties  in  the 
upper  grades  would  correspond  to  those  suggested  for  the  primary 
supervisor.  For  the  present  these  may  be  performed  by  the  county 
superintendent  with  the  assistance  of  three  of  the  regular  teachers 
from  the  elementary  or  high  school  grades  preferably  those  working 
with  the  departmental  plan,  in  order  that  the  time  schedule  may 
be  properly  arranged.  When  the  teaching  staff  is  engaged  the 
board  should  select  one  teacher,  who,  in  addition  to  the  regular  sub- 
ject taught,  which  may,  for  example,  be  science  in  the  high  school, 
should  have  charge  of  athletics  in  the  high  school  and  direct  physical 
education  above  the  fourth  grade.  Another  teacher  should  be  se- 
lected who.  has  specialized  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts  and  another 
who  is  prepared  to  direct  music.  This  work  can  be  done  in  addition 
to  teaching  the  regular  subjects  under  the  departmental  plan.  All 
good  teacher-training  institutions  prepare  such  teachers,  and  the 
board  can  secure  them  without  great  additional  expense.  This  is 
suggested  as  one  method  of  providing  supervisory  instruction  in 
the  newer  subjects  without  too  great  an  expenditure  of  funds.  When 
the  people  appreciate  the  value  of  instruction  of  this  kind  they  will 
willingly  pay  for  special  supervisors. 

It  is  expected  of  course  that  all  this  supervision  will  extend  to 
the  rural  schools  as  well  as  to  the  schools  of  Brunswick.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  pay  salaries  high  enough  to  secure  for  the  positions 
persons  with  ability  to  inspire  and  organize  a  teaching  force  as 
well  as  to  direct  the  work.  Supervision,  especially  when  it  extends 
over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  can  not  be  done  wholly  through 
visits.  The  supervisor  must  depend  on  teachers'  meetings,  circular 
letters  and  opportunity  for  observation.  Work  of  this  nature  means 
the  ability  to  lead  teachers  as  well  as  to  teach  children.  It  is  ex- 
pected also  that  colored  schools  should  have  the  benefit  of  such  super- 
vision as  well  as  the  white  schools. 

PROVISION  SHOULD  BE  MADE  FOR  IMPROVING  TEACHERS  WHILE  IN 

THE  SERVICE. 

The  methods  pursued  in  the  classroom,  the  attitude  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  system  show  the  need  of  a  plan  for  con- 
tinued professional  training  for  teachers  while  in  service.  This  does 
not  mean  any  abatement  or  remission  of  standard  requirements 
covering  the  education  and  the  training  of  the  teachers  employed. 
It  merely  means  keeping  the  staff  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency 
through  continued  professional  growth.  Teachers  should  keep 
informed  on  advanced  ideas  in  education,  they  should  be  abreast 
of  progress  in  methods  and  ideals  and  be  familiar  with  the  literature 
of  the  profession  to  be  found  in  the  best  books  and  magazines.  This 
work  should  be  directed  in  a  systematic  way  by  the  superintendent 
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and  supervisors.     In  this  way  a  good  corps  of  teachers  is  constant! y 

made  better  and  a  corps  of  mediocre  ability  raised  to  a  higher  degree 

of  efficiency. 

PROVISION  FOR  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERa 

In  a  system  the  size  of  Glynn  County  definite  provision  must  be 
made  for  substitutes  when  regular  teachers  are  ill  or  absent  for 
other  unavoidable  reasons.  The  present  practice  of  providing  for 
vacancies  by  putting  the  room  in  charge  of  high  school  girls  or  other 
inexperienced  persons  is  an  injustice  to  the  children.  Good  work 
can  not  be  expected.  Regular  substitute  teachers  of  maturity  and 
experience  are  needed.  The  work  is  more  difficult  in  discipline  and 
methods  of  teaching  than  that  which  falls  to  the  regular  teacher. 
Moreover,  all  teachers  occasionally  need  visiting  days,  in  order  to 
become  familiar  with  the  best  things  being  done  by  other  teachers 
in  the  system,  or  other  systems  not  too  far  removed.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  staff,  then,  the  board  should  engage  at  least  one 
teacher  who  should  substitute  when  necessary,  take  charge  of  rooms 
on  appointed  dates  while  regular  teachers  visit  and  observe  the  work 
of  others,  and  give  demonstration  lessons  in  advanced  ideas  and 
methods  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  on  the  regular  staff. 

7.  A  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUD  Y  SHOULD  BE  PREPARED  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  discussion  of  other  topics 
to  deficiences  in  the  courses  of  study  followed  in  Glynn  County  and 
Brunswick.  There  is,  at  present,  no  authorized  course  of  study  for 
all  grades  and  schools.  The  commission  found  much  diversity  of 
procedure  as  to  methods  and  content.  Exact  uniformity  is  not 
desirable,  but  certain  minimum  results  should  be  expected  of  all 
grades.  There  is,  for  example,  no  justification  for  the  fact  that  the 
conmussion  found  pupils  in  one  room  getting  better  results  in  spellings 
reading,  and  general  training  than  those  of  another  room  in  the  same 
grade.  Such  conditions  indicate  that  children  of  the  system  are 
not  being  provided  with  equal  opportunities  in  school.  It  is  not 
essential  or  desirable  that  children  in  any  one  grade  in  several  schools 
should  be  reading  the  same  lesson  or  considering  the  same  topics  in 
geography  or  history  at  a  given  time.  It  is  desirable  that  the  required 
minimum  be  accomplished  in  the  same  grade  in  all  rooms  and  in  all 
schools.  The  course  of  study  should  be  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  in  a  given  time. 
It  should  suggest  good  methods  of  teaching,  set  standards  of  accom- 
plishment, and  promote  enough  uniformity  to  assure  minimum 
results  in  all  grades  and  classrooms. 
10178*— 20 8 
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CONTENT  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  schools  should  be  organ- 
ized on  the  6-3-3  plan  and  the  course  of  study  formulated  with  this 
in  view.  The  necessity  of  broadening  the  scope  of  school  work  by 
adding  new  subjects  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report 
and  the  means  of  making  provision  for  their  introduction  and  super- 
vision suggested.  The  course  of  study  should  be  worked  out  by  the 
supervisory  and  teaching  corps  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
superintendent.  Tentative  outlines,  made  by  committees  of  teachers 
in  conference;  should  be  tried  out  in  the  classroom  and  made  as  perfect 
as  possible  before  adoption.  In  this  way  a  course  definitely  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  county  and  city  system  would  be  secured.  The 
Stat  course  of  study  furnishes  a  good  basis  for  work  and  may  be 
used  as  a  point  of  departure.  The  commission  would  suggest  that  as 
a  first  step  the  State  course  be  adopted  and  that  it  be  later  modified 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  in  its  use.  Many  excellent 
suggestions  are  foimd  in  it.  It  should  not  be  used  without  modifica- 
tion and  free  supplementation  in  order  to  give  more  detailed  sug- 
gestions and  to  make  adaptations  to  local  conditions.  The  new 
course  should  provide  for  music,  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  agri- 
culture and  nature  study,  home  economics,  community  civics, 
hygiene,  and  recreatmn.  It  should  also  provide  for  correlating  the 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  by  organizing  around  large  topics  or 
projects  or  suggesting  means  for  doing  this.  It  is  better  to  present 
the  work  of  the  grade  for  a  stated  period  or  time  or  until  a  certain 
topic  or  project  is  completed  than  to  present  separate  outlines  for 
each  subject. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  ORGANIZATION. 

Observation  of  the  children  and  the  examination  of  the  papers 
handed  in  in  Brunswick  and  experience  with  other  schools  convince 
the  commission  that  there  are  some  children  in  the  regular  classes 
who  are  not  mentally  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  grade  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  No  definite  study  of  the  number  of  these  was 
made.  Probably  one  ungraded  room  is  needed,  where  their  special 
needs  can  be  studied  and  work  adapted  to  their  ability  given.  They 
may  then  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  hampering  the 
progress  of  the  normal  children. 

When  the  new  organization  is  effected  the  two-session  plan  with 
noon  intermission  should  be  adopted  for  all  grades.  The  length  of 
the  school  day  decided  upon  will  depend  upon  various  conditions; 
for  example,  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  work-study-play  plan. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  present  combination  of  the  one  and  two 
session  plans  is  not  satisfactory.  With  the  adoption  of  the  enriched 
currictilum  recommended,  the  variety  of  activities  pecessary  to  cany 
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out  the  program  will  require  a  full  day  for  all  grades.  The  course  of 
study  should  provide  definitely  for  proper  distribution  of  the  time 
of  children  and  teachers. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Free  election  of  high  school  subjects  to  the  degree  permitted  in  the 
Glynn  high  school  is  not  desirable.  It  is  better  to  prescribe  a  core 
of  work  for  alternative  courses  with  some  opportunity  for  election 
of  subjects  within  the  group  selected.  In  this  respect  the  suggestions 
offered  by  the  high  school  division  of  the  State  department  of  Georgia 
are  well  considered  and  should  be  carefully  examined  before  substi- 
tutions and  changes  are  introduced.  Doubtless  some  modification 
of  the  su^estive  course  is  desirable  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  local 
needs  and  ideas,  but  in  general  its  salient  features  are  soimd.  It 
could  well  function  more  than  it  now  does  as  a  guide  to  the  work  of 
the  Glynn  high  school. 

While  the  essentials  are  the  same  in  the  city  and  the  country  (and 
the  length  of  terms  should  be  also)  the  organization  of  classes  in  two. 
three,  and  four  teacher  schools  will  necessitate  definite  adaptation 
of  the  course  to  suit  these  conditions.  Different  methods  of  approach 
and  presentation  are  necessary,  based  on  the  experiences  and  environ- 
ment of  rural  children.  These  adjustments  should  be  made  imder 
the  direction  of  the  supervisors  and  tried  out  in  the  classroom  as 
previously  suggested.  The  one-teacher  schools  should  not  attempt 
more  than  five  or  six  grades,  preferably  five.  The  consoUdated 
schools  might  well  include  one  or  two  years  of  jimior  high  school 
work,  provided  there  are  more  than  two  teachers.  The  last  year  of 
junior  high  and  all  senior  high  school  classes  should  be  given  in  the 
county  high  school  at  Brunswick. 

The  oi^anization  of  classes  and  the  course  of  study  itself  should 
recognize  the  varying  abiUties  of  children  and  make  provision  for 
at  least  three  groups : 

(a)  Children  of  average .  ability  who  will  complete  the  normal 
requirements  of  one  grade  a  year. 

(I)  Those  who  can  not  do  so  much  and  fall  behind  the  class  average 
but  who  can  be  expected  to  complete  the  essentials  if  confined  to 
them. 

(c)  Those  who  are  of  more  than  average  ability.  Some  of  these 
may  be  able  to  make  more  than  one  grade  a  year.  Others  can  not 
go  so  fast  but  find  the  work  of  the  average  group  too  easy. 

In  the  lower  grades  there  may  be  separate  rooms  for  each  group. 
In  the  upper  grades  the  three  groups  may  be  in  one  room.  The  course 
of  study  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  supply  teachers  with  directions 
concerning  the  amount  of  subject  matter  and  the  most  essential 
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topics  to  be  covered  by  each  group.  This  arrangement  will  enable 
teachers  to  deal  with  children  more  nearly  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual abilities. 

8,  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  BRUNSWICK  AND  OF  GLYNN  COUNTY  SUFFER 
BECAUSE  OF  INADEQUATE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT. 

THE  PER  CAPITA  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURE  IN  BRUNSWICK. 

Brunswick  falls  into  that  group  of  cities  having  a  population 
ranging  from  10,000  to  30,000.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  see  how 
Brunswick's  expenditure  for  school  maintenance  compares  with  the 
expenditure  for  the  same  items  among  typical  cities  of  her  popula- 
tion group.  The  reports  for  the  year  1917-18  are  taken,  for  these 
are  the  latest  reports  available.  The  following  table  shows  the  facts 
based  upon  returns  made  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education: 

Expenditure  for  current  school  expenses,  per  capita  of  children  in  average  daily  attendance, 

1917-18. 


Alalia  ma: 
Annbton. 
Bessemer. 
Gadsden.. 
Belma.... 


Total. 


California: 
Alameda... 
Bakersfleld.. 

Eureka 

Freano 

Long  Beach. 

Pomona 

Redlands. . . . 
Riverside.... 

Ban  Joee 

Stockton — 


Total, 


Georgia: 

Athens 

Brunswick. 
Columbus. 

Rome 

Waycross.. 


Total. 


Louisiana: 

Alexandria.. 
Baton  Rouge . 
LakeCliarleH. 

Monroe 

Bhreveport... 


Total. 


North  Carolina: 

AahevlUe 

Durliam 

Qrecnsboro 

Raleigh 

WibiSngtan.... 
WinstOQ-Salem. 

Total 


( ilies. 


Current 
expenses. 


f38,572 
59,832 

34,S44 
44,843 


Average 

daily 

attendance. 


178,091 


248,616 
138,486 
123,493 
401,906 
403,280 
180,802 
125,873 
211,485 
327,778 
365,833 


2,526,949 


C8,797 
39,190 
103,600 
41,577 
48,012 


301, 176 


55,116 
41,761 
55,116 
41,761 
100,915 


291,609 


111,522 
93,751 
71,926 
91,951 
74,229 
96,002 

689,380 


2,410 
2,524 
1,768 
1,710 


8,412 


4,067 
2,968 
2,074 
7,315 
6,183 
2,310 
1,637 
3,053 
5,413 
5,212 


40,232 


2,120 
1,574 
3,621 
1,822 
1,946 


11,082 


1,811 
1,394 
1,811 
1,764 
4,431 


11,211 


per  capita 
expendi- 
ture. 


4,410 
2,929 
2,486 
3,296 
2,973 
4,606 

20,600 


$16.00 
23.70 
19.70 
26.23 


21.17 


61.13 
46.65 
59.54 
54.86 
65.22 
78.27 
76.  S9 
09.37 
00.55 
7a  19 


62.80 


32.45 
24.90 
28.61 
22.82 
24.67 


27.17 


30.43 
29.96 
30.43 
23.67 
22.77 


26.28 


25.29 
82.00 
29.33 
27.89 
25.07 
20.84 

26.06 
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191 7-i^— Continued. 


Cities. 


South  Carotma: 

Columbift * 

G  reenvUle 

Spftrtanburg 

Total 

Viiipjija: 

Alexandria 

Danville 

Lynehbors 

Newport  New< 

Petenborg. 

Btaonton 

Total 


Cunenfc 
expenses. 


$102,912 
60,121 
60,321 


223,354 


Average 

daily 

attenduioe. 


41,914 

76,025 

143,713 

102,912 

102,012 

34,117 


501,593 


$4,223 
3,228 
3,228 


Average 

per  capita 

expend!* 

ture. 


10,679 


1,976 
3,318 
4,452 
3,321 
4,096 
1,134 


18,297 


$24.60 
18.62 
18.68 


20.91 


21.21 
22.91 
32.28 
30.98 
25.12 
30.08 


37.41 


From  the  foregoing  table  the  following  facts  are  obvious: 

1.  Brunswick's  expenditure  was  below  that  of  Athens  and  Colum- 
bus in  her  own  State  and  considerably  below  the  average  for  the 
cities  of  her  group  in  Georgia. 

2.  She  is  above  the  average  of  cities  of  her  group  in  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina,  but  below  that  of  similar  cities  in  Louisiana,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

3.  Her  expenditure  was  only  abbut  38  per  cent  of  the  average 
expenditure  of  cities  of  her  group  in  California. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION  OFFERED. 

In  order  that  the  board  might  keep  within  these  financial  limits,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  deny  the  children  all  but  the  cheapest  kind  of 
educational  opportunity. 

An  education  limited  in  the  elementary  grades  to  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  spelling  is  the  cheapest  type  of 
education  which  can  be  offered  for  instruction  in  these  subjects.  It 
can  be  given  by  teachers  without  special  technical  training;  in  classes 
which  are  of  a  size  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  classrooms;  and 
V  ith  a  minimum  of  equipment  relatively  inexpensive  in  quality. 
When  a  program  of  enriching  school  opportunities  by  introducing 
training  in  music,  art,  handwork,  cookery,  sewing,  and  household 
arts,  manual  training  and  industrial  work,  and  providing  for  the 
needs  of  exceptional  children  is  entered  upon,  classes  must  be  made 
smaller,  teachers  with  a  more  specialized  training  must  be  obtained, 
and  a  better  and  more  expensive  equipment  must  be  secured.  In 
short,  whenever  a  board  is  imable  to  expend  more  than  $25  per  child 
per  year  on  his  education  one  invariably  finds  such  education  limited 
to  the  conventional  school  subjects.  And  so  in  Brunswick  and 
Glynn  County  educational  opportunity  for  the  elementary  school 
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child  is  limited  to  a  training  which  secures  but  little  more  than  mere 
literacy. 

While  a  generation  ago  this  was  all  the  schools  attempted  or  thought 
within  their  proper  province,  nevertheless,  it  is  now  clear  that  owing 
to  the  shift  in  the  nature  and  character  of  our  life  the  school  must 
increasingly  assume  a  larger  share  and  responsibility  in  the  education 
of  our  youth.  There  is  a  growing  conception  to  which  the  school  is 
increasingly  responding  that  the  true  educational  process  does  not 
consist  in  the  accumulation  of  encyclopedic  knowledge;  that  it  is 
not  eflFected  from  without  inward;  that  it  is  not  achieved  by  the 
imposition  of  authority  but  that  it  is  based,  rather,  upon  the  pupil*s 
individual  activity;  upon  peraonal  investigation  and  observation; 
upon  forming  judgments,  reaching  tentative  conclusions,  and  testing 
out  and  checking  up  hypotheses.  The  school's  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  conception  is  to  provide  the  opportunity,  the 
leadership,  and  the  coordinating  influence  without  which  the  pupil's 
activity  would  be  completely  lacking  in  organization,  having  no  ob- 
jective, and,  in  consequence,  valueless.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
work  of  such  character  can  never  be  accomplished  with  any  success 
under  the  conditions  in  which  oiu*  overcrowded,  inadequately  sup- 
ported, imderstaffed,  poorly  equipped  schools  are  working. 

So,  too,  with  high  school  education — ^the  cheapest  type  of  educa- 
tion— ^the  type  requiring  the  least  outlay  for  equipment,  for  teaching 
staff,  for  housiag  facilities,  requiring  the  least  adaptation  to  individual 
needs,  is  the  type  comprised  in  the  conventional  college  preparatory 
education.  The  Brunswick  high  school  (Glynn  Academy)  has  gone 
a  step  beyond  this,  however,  for  a  coiu^e  leading  to  business  activities 
of  a  commercial  type  has  been  introduced;  so,  also,  there  is  being 
organized  a  course  for  girls  in  household  arts.  It  should  also  be 
added  that  in  the  bond  call  for  $250,000  just  passed  upon  favorably 
by  the  people  provision  is  made  for  a  memorial  high  school  which 
shall  give  special  attention  to  the  vocational  arts.  To  this  extent 
high-school  instruction  in  Glynn  County  is  responding  to  the  modern 
movement  toward  providing  richer  educational  opportimities  for 
the  young  people.  To  extend  such  work  beyond  the  present  begin- 
nings, however,  a  considerable  increase  in  maintenance  is  needed,  it 

is  obvious. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  TOO  LOW. 

Moreover,  to  keep  within  the  average  per  capita  school  expenditure 
of  $25  it  has  been  necessary  to  ask  teachers  to  work  at  salaries  which 
imder  present  conditions  are  below  a  living  wage.  The  annual  sala- 
ries of  white  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Brunswick  range 
from  $720  to  $775  with  an  average  of  about  $750;  with  the  white 
teachers  in  the  high  school  the  range  is  higher,  running  among  the 
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women  from  $900  to  about  $1,200.  In  the  rural  schools  salaries  are 
lower,  ranging  from  $50  to  $70  per  month  for  white  teachers  and  for 
a  six-months'  term  in  several  instances.  The  colored  teachers  in 
both  city  and  country  get  much  less,  their  average  in  the  city  being 
about  $450  for  a  nine-months'  term,  while  in  the  country  the  prevail- 
ing salary  of  colored  teachers  is  $30  per  month  for  a  term  usually  not 
longer  than  six  months. 

Board,  room,  fuel,  and  laundry  cost  the  teacher  who  lives  in  Bruns- 
wick $50  to  $60  per  month.  The  teacher  who  receives  the  average 
salary  paid  of  $750  has  from  $210  to  $300  left  after  the  cost  of  eating 
and  sleeping  for  nine  months  has  been  deducted.  Out  of  this  margin 
she  must  live  during  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year;  provide 
her  clothing  for  the  entire  year;  pay  for  her  amusements,  her  dentist 
bills,  her  insurance,  and  her  church  contributions;  lay  by  a  percent- 
age for  the  *' rainy  day";  improve  herself  professionally  through 
attending  summer  normals,  through  the  purchase  of  books  and  maga- 
zines, and  through  travel;  and,  in  many  instances,  in  addition,  she 
must  contribute  to  the  support  of  dependents.  It  is  clear  that  as 
matters  now  stand,  on  a  yearly  margin  of  from  $200  to  $300,  the 
teacher  is  faced  with  an  impossible  task.  In  consequence  of  this 
inability  to  meet  even  the  minimum  essentials  of  such  a  need,  so 
many  teachers  have  left  the  classrooms  to  enter  other  lines  of  activity 
offering  a  more  anoiple  margin  that  the  country  is  now  literally  facing 
a  teacher  famine. 

A  first  step  of  practical  character  which  the  board  of  education  of 
Glynn  County  could  well  take  in  meeting  this  situation  would  be  that 
of  extending  the  present  monthly  payments,  now  9  in  the  city  of 
Brunswick,  to  12.  If  this  were  done,  teachers  now  receiving  $720 ' 
annually  would  be  increased  to  $960,  those  now  getting  $765 
would  receive  $1,020,  and  others  in  like  proportion.  The  terms  of 
rural  schools  should  be  increased  to  nine  months  and  the  salaries  of 
teachers  increased  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  suggested  for  city 
teachers.  Even  this  advance,  though  it  would  mean  an  inmiediate 
increase  of  about  33^  per  cent  in  salaries,  is  not  sufficient  as  a  perma- 
nent schedule.  Neither,  it  should  be  said,  would  a  flat  advance  of 
such  character  give  the  needed  opportunity  for  recognizing  special 
merit  in  terms  of  increased  salary.  In  turn,  for  such  salary  increase, 
it  would  be  entirely  fitting  for  the  board  to  require  teachers  to  take 
work  from  time  to  time  at  smnmer  normal  schools  or  in  other  ways 
give  evidence  of  professional  and  academic  growth. 

Every  one  knows  that  some  teachers  in  a  department  are  worth 
much  more  than  others,  and  every  one  knows,  too,  that  this  worth 
IS  not  dependent  upon  length  of  service.  The  present  plan  upon  which 
the  salaries  of  Glynn  Coimty  teachers  are  based  offers  no  induce- 
ment for  special  industry  or  for  sustained  effort  to  seciue  self- 
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improvement,  for  the  teacher  who  does  just  enough  to  escape  dis- 
missal gets  quite  as  much  as  does  the  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  her 
work.  Again,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among  teachers  as  among 
all  workers  on  salary,  when  middle  age  is  reached  and  the  maximum 
salary  is  attained,  to  permit  the  desire  for  a  comfortable,  easy-going 
life  berth  to  outweigh  the  ambition  for  a  steadily  increasing  per- 
sonal efficiency  which  can  be  gotten  only  at  the  expense  of  hard 
work  and  many  denials  of  personal  pleasure.  A  salary  schedulo 
should  be  so  planned  that  not  only  can  individual  merit  be  recog- 
nized but  solf-improvement  encouraged  as  well.  The  schedule 
which  follows  is  designed  to  meet  these  conditions.  Under  present 
living  costs  it  offers  no  larger  remuneration  to  teachers  than  they 
ought  to  have.  It  is  suggested  as  a  goal  which  the  Glynn  Goimty 
board  should  earnestly  seek  to  reach  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

A  proposed  salary  schedule. 


Length 
of  time 
of  ap- 
point- 
ment. 

Salary  schedule  for  each  group. 

Yearly 

salary 

increase. 

Year  in 
which 
group 
max!-' 

Teachers. 

Elementary. 

High  school. 

Mini- 
mum. 

•1,000 
1,225 
1,450 
1,700 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

can  be 
reached. 

1.  One-year   teachers    (proba- 
tionary for  3  years) 

1 
3 
6 
0) 

•1,150 
1,375 
1,650 
2,000 

•1,300 
1,425 
1,850 
1,900 

'•1,350 
1,575 
1,850 
2,200 

•75 

75 
50 
50 

Thiitl. 

2.  Threo-year  teachers 

Third. 

3.  Five-year  teachers. 

fifth. 

4.  Permanent  teachers 

Seventh 

i  Until  retired. 

When  the  maximum  of  each  group  is  reached  the  following  alternatlye  courses  should  be  open  to  the 
))oard  of  education: 

1.  Termination  of  the  contract  (permissible  each  year  in  groap  No.  1). 

2.  Reappointment  annually  at  the  group  TnariTtinm 
:t.  Promotion  to  the  next  higher  group. 

The  promotion  from  group  to  group  beyond  that  of  the  three-year  teachers  should  be  granted  only  to  those 
who  have  shown  special  merit  and  have  given  evidence  of  valuable  iM^esstooal  study.  To  satisfy  the 
latter  condition,  the  board  might  require  the  candidate  for  promotion  to  spend  a  year  in  study  at  sooio 
recognized  college  or  university,  or  a  year  in  teaching  in  some  good  school  system  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  or  perhaps  a  year  in  study  and  travel  combined.  In  this  connection  a  system  of  ezchangiiig 
teachers  mignt  easily  be  established  between  Brunswick  and  other  cities  to  their  mutual  adyantage. 

A  schedule  such  as  the  one  prepared  would  have  teachers  who  enter 
the  first  group  looked  upon  as  being  on  a  probationary  status, 
subject  to  reelection  each  year  for  three  years.  Those  who  are  rated 
as  ^'successful''  at  the  end  of  this  period  may  be  promoted  to  the 
group  of  three-year  teachers,  where  they  will  advance  automatically 
by  S75  increments  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Those  who  are  rated 
as  ''unsatisfactory"  can  in  turn  be  continued  from  year  to  year 
at  the  maximum  of  the  probationary  group  or  dropped  from  the 
corps.  When  a  teacher  has  reached  the  maximum  of  the  "three- 
year''  group,  the  board  can  then  promote  her  to  the  " five-year'* 
group  if  she  has  met  the  requirements  demanded  for  promotion, 
reelect  her  from  year  to  year  at  the  maximum  she  has  reached  or 
^^smiss  her.     And  so  when  the  maximum  of  the  "five-year"  group 
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is  reached,  the  teacher  who  has  won  promotion  by  her  success  in 
the  classroom  and  by  her  efforts  at  self-improvement  can  be  made 
a  mfimber  of  the  ''permanent  teacher''  group  where  she  will  remain 
until  she  retires.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  officials,  a  teacher  has 
not  merited  this  promotion,  she  can  be  retained  for  a  time  at  the 
maximum  salary  granted  to  the  group  she  is  in  or  be  dropped.  In 
this  manner  an  adjustment  can  be  worked  out  between  the  teachers' 
proper  desire  for  security  of  tenure  and  the  board's  proper  desire 
to  eliminate  the  teachers  who  do  not  continue  to  grow  in  efficiency. 
At  the  same  time  the  teacher  knows  that  efforts  at  self-improvement 
wiU  find  tangible  reward  in  terms  of  salary  increase. 

In  this  connection  the  analysis  of  the  teachers'  needs  made  by 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Federation  in  a  recent  report  will  be 
of  interest.  The  three  possible  types  of  wages  discussed  in  the  report 
were  represented  and  defined  as  follows: 

SALABT  BBOOMENDATIONS  OP  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  TEACHERS'  FBDEBATION. 


Saving. 
Giving. 


An  existence  wage. 


Spending. 

Board. 

Clothing. 

Laundry. 

Transportation. 

Health. 

Incidentals. 

Neceasitiee. 


A  thrift  wage. 


Comforts. 


Luxuries. 

Reading. 

Recreation. 

Spiritual  uplift. 

Improvement  (self 
or  professional). 


A  cultural  wago. 


An  exiffenee  wage  pays  for  those  least  fit  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  teaching. 
Their  minds  are  unnourished,  and  they  are  distraught  with  worry  about  the  future. 
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A  thrift  wage  brings  relief  from  worry,  but  leaves  the  mind  and 
soul  hungering  for  those  things  which  a  teacher  best  knows  she  must 
have  in  order  to  do  her  duty. 

A  culture  wage  includes  the  other  two,  and  equips  the  teacher  for 
greater  usefulness  in  the  school  and  in  the  community. 

At  a  meeting  of  teachers  representing  all  parts  of  Massachusetts 
the  above  budget  was  filled  in  according  to  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  all  present.  The  result  was  an  estimate  of  $1,382  for  an  existence 
wage,  $1,612  for  a  thrift  wage,  and  $1,812  for  a  cultural  wage.  Sub- 
sequent reports  from  various  communities  verified  these  figures  as 
being  a  conservative  estimate  for  a  minimum. 

THE  SALARY  OF  NEGRO  TEACHERS. 

The  salaries  paid  the  Negro  teachers  are  absurdly  low,  about  8450 
per  year  of  nine  months  in  Brunswick  and  $30  per  month  for  about 
six  months,  in  the  country.  With  the  Negro  schools,  as  with  the 
white,  the  board  should  be  in  a  position  to  require  increasingly 
higher  qualifications  of  the  teachers  and  also  to  have  a  larger  number 
from  which  to  make  selection.  This  can  not  be  done  until  salaries 
are  increased. 

As  standards  of  education,  professional  training,  and  experience 
required  of  colored  teachers  are  raised  more  nearly  to  approximate 
the  requirements  set  for  white  teachers,  as  they  indeed  should  be, 
more  nearly  also  should  the  salary  schedule  of  the  former  approxi- 
mate that  of  the  latter.  Among  colored  schools,  as  among  white 
schools,  conditions  should  prevail  which  will  draw  to  the  schoolroom 
teachers  of  the  highest  ability  and  of  the  best  training.  CJolored 
men  and  women  should  find  in  the  profession  of  teaching  children  of 
their  own  race  an  opportimity  for  a  career  of  dignity  and  of  the 
highest  usefulness. 

THE  SCHOOLS  NEED  A  MORE  UBERAL  EQUIPMENT. 

Not  only  has  the  effort  of  the  Glyim  County  board  to  hold  to  an 
average  expenditiu*e  of  $25  per  child  made  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
schooLs  to  a  cheap  type  of  education  and  to  require  the  teachers  to 
work  for  less  than  a  living  wage,  but  it  has  also  made  it  necessary 
to  ask  the  schools  to  conduct  their  work  without  the  equipment 
necessary  for  securing  efficient  results. 

Doubtless  one  reason  why  more  oral-class  discussion  of  lively  char- 
acter was  not  foimd  either  in  the  elementarv  schools  or  in  the  classes 
of  high-school  rank,  though  there  were  notable  exceptions  in  both, 
is  due  to  the  pitiable  lack  of  supplemental  help,  such  as  books, 
charts,  maps,  and  illustrative  material  of  various  kinds  which  the 
modem  school  finds  indispensable. 
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Without  such  enriching  material  the  teacher  is  forced  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  textbooks  which  the  pupils  purchase.  Now,  a 
textbook  because  of  its  space  limitations  can  be  little  more  than  an 
outline  or  a  compendium  of  generalizations  which  its  author  has 
compiled.  The  mere  memorization  of  these  generalizations  is  of  no 
educational  value.  The  value  comes  in  wisely  guiding  the  child  along 
the  path  the  author  took  in  reaching  his  generalizations  and  in  show- 
ing the  child  some  of  the  rich  and  interesting  detail  which  the  author 
had  before  him  when  he  was  occupied  in  writing  his  text.  By  having 
such  concrete  detail  at  hand  and  through  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
an  interested  group  discussion  wherein  the  children  themselves  con- 
stantly raise  the  questions  which  their  interest  prompts,  the  wise 
teacher  can  make  the  abstract  principles  and  formal  statements  of 
the  text  mean  something.  Such  work  is  genuine  teaching  and  its 
value  is  high,  for  thereby  the  child  can  be  taught  to  attack  a  prob- 
lem; how  and  where  to  secure  data  necessary  to  the  forming  of  valid 
conclusions;  how  to  compare  and  contrast  statements;  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  author's  major  point,  his  minor  points,  and  the 
material  which  he  employs  to  illustrate  each;  in  short,  thereby  he 
can  be  taught  how  to  study,  and  not  only  how  to  study  while  he  is 
yet  in  school,  but  how  to  study  for  himself  after  he  leaves  school  and 
begins  his  life  work. 

A  library  of  books,  then,  which  correlates  with  the  subjects  studied 
in  the  classroom  should  be  accessible  to  every  child  in  Brunswick. 
Much  of  the  work  of  each  child  should  be  that  of  delving  into  the 
rich  material  which  can  be  assembled  to  seek  out  facts  pertaining  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  bringing  these  into  the  classroom,  and  pooling 
them  with  similar  contributions  by  other  members.  In  doing  this 
the  pupil  will  become  familiar  with  library  methods,  with  card  cata- 
Ic^ues,  with  methods  of  finding  material  in  magazine  files,  various 
encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries,  and  how  to  use  tables  of  contents 
and  indexes.  By  so  doing,  not  only  is  the  child  himself  to  a  degree 
drawing  his  own  generalizations  from  out  the  body  of  concrete  detail 
which  lies  at  hand  (infinitely  more  valuable  than  memorizing  an 
author's  conclusions),  but  he  is  learning  how,  while  he  is  yet  in 
school,  to  employ  the  me1;hods  he  must  use  when  he  gets  out  of 
school  if  he  is  ever  to  accomplish  anything  as  a  student. 

In  respect  to  such  fimd  of  accessible  material  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Brunswick  are  badly  handicapped;  far  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  are  children  who  attend  rural  schools  in  many  of  the  isolated 
places  of  this  country.  The  few  books  which  are  in  the  high  school 
library  are  kept  locked  up,  because  no  way  has  yet  been  worked  out 
for  preventing  loss  when  the  children  are  given  access  to  them;  only 
beginnings  of  libraries  have  been  started  in  the  elementary  schools 
by  parent-teachers'  associationsi  while  the  board  of  education  is  too 
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hard  pressed  for  funds  in  other  directions  to  do  much  in  the  building 
up  of  such  vital  equipment.  In  instances  in  the  high  school  and  in 
(*ortain  classrooms  in  the  grades,  individual  teachers,  out  of  their 
own  salaries,  have  purchased  material  of  this  character.  A  differ- 
once  in  the  eflFectiveness  of  the  work  of  such,  as  compared  with  those 
lacking  such  vitalizing  and  enriching  material,  is  easily  discernible. 

A  unique  and  highly  commendable  interest  in  the  school  affairs  has 
been  taken  in  recent  j^ears  by  the  present  president  of  the  Glynn 
County  board  of  education.  He  has  personally  gone  about  from 
school  to  school  giving  talks  on  birds,  trees,  insect  life,  and  on  inter- 
esting natural  features  of  the  region,  illustrated  by  pictures  and 
shdes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  good  that  has  resulted 
through  these  talks  given  by  one  who  himself  is  a  lover  of  nature 
and  a  student  of  the  ways  of  wild  things. 

mCH  SCHOOL  NEEDS  WELL-EQUIPPED  LIBRARY  ROOM. 

The  teaching  activities  of  a  high  school,  in  particular,  should  be 
made  to  center  about  the  library,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  peda- 
gogical error  be  avoided  of  attempting  to  teach  subjects  instead  of 
teaching  how  to  study  subjects.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  limited  time 
of  a  high  school  course,  and  with  immature  pupils  who  comprise  the 
student  personnel,  no  relatively  complete  mastery  of  any  subject  can 
be  obtained.  But  a  trail  through  the  woods  of  each  subject  in  the 
courses  oflFered  can  be  blazed,  and  the  pupils  can  be  taught  how  to 
use  the  tools  which  are  indispensable  to  such  work.  Learning  how 
to  use  a  library — that  is,  learning  how  to  use  the  tools  of  study — 
should  be  begun  well  down  in  the  grades  and  continued  throughout 
the  entire  school  course.  If  pupils  go  through  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  as  they  are  now  doing,  without  gaining  any  first-hand 
acquaintanceship  with  library  methods,  nor  any  appreciation  of  the 
need  or  value  of  books  in  pursuing  their  studies,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how,  when  they  graduate  and  settle  down  in  the  community  as 
citizens,  they  will  be  any  more  interested  in  securing  better  library 
facilities  provided  for  at  public  expense  than  is  the  present  citizen- 
ship of  Brunswick.  The  schools  will  not  have  done  their  rightful 
duty  in  the  matter  unless  through  the  practical  work  of  the  class- 
room a  demand  for  books  is  created  so  insistent  as  to  lead  to  action. 

A  room  convenient  to  the  study  hall  of  the  high  school  should  be 
sot  apart  as  a  library  room;  a  manual  training  department  could  equip 
it  with  tables,  book  racks,  and  filing  cases  for  pictiu'es  and  clippings. 
A  teacher  trained  in  library  methods  should  be  placed  in  charge;  and 
a  sufficient  amount  should  be  provided  in  the  yearly  budget  to  enable 
a  good  working  aggregation  of  books  adapted  to  the  work  of  the 
classes  to  be  quickly  assembled.  The  invigorating  influence  of  such 
\n  arrangement  would  be  felt  at  once. 
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A  working  basis  for  such  an  allowance  is  suggested  by  Chancellor/ 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  problems  of  school  administra- 
tion. His  estimate  of  what  a  school  department  should  do  in  this 
connection,  together  with  his  comment  thereon,  follows: 

ESTIMATE  OF  A  YEARLY  ALLOWANCE  FOR  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

As  'vrith  a  household  of  highly  educated  people,  so  with  a  school,  the  tendency  is 
steadily  to  increase  the  demand  for  funds  to  meet  increasing  needs.  To  denre  things 
and  cervices  is  to  live  in  civilization.  The  folloi^ing  standard  of  aUovanced  for  books, 
general  supplies,  manual  traiidng,  etc.,  is  a  reasonable  minimum  where  a  community 
means  to  have  good  schoob.  With  expenence,  much  laiger  sums  can  be  v  ell  spent, 
and  education  will  be  correspondingly  improved. 

High  9chool, 

Books  (per  pupil) $4  00 

Manual  training 10. 00 

For  science  apparatus  annually  per  dass  of  24  pupils 250. 00 

For  reference  books  per  class  of  24  pupils 50. 00 

Stationery 1. 00 

Incidentals 1.00 

Elementary  schools. 

Gnunmar  grades: 

Books  (per  pupil) $2. 00 

Manual  training 4. 00 

Stationery .75 

Incidentals .50 

Primary  grades: 

Books  (per  pupil) 1 .  00 

Manual  training 2. 00 

Stationery .50 

Incidentals .25 

Kindergarten: 

All  supplies  (per  pupil; 1. 00 

General, 

For  reference  books  per  class  of  42  pupils $20. 00 

For  libiaiy  (dass)  per  dass 25. 00 

9.  THE  ABIUTY  OF  GLYNN  COUNTY  TO  PROVIDE  A  LARGER 
MAINTENANCE  INCOME  FOR  ITS  SCHOOLS. 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME. 

The  funds  which  support  the  schools  of  Brunswick  and  the  funds 
used  to  maintain  the  schools  of  that  part  of  Glynn  County  lying  out- 
side the  limits  of  Brunswick,  though  administered  by  a  single  board 
of  education  (the  county  board),  are  kept  separate  and  distinct,  for 
the  law  provides  that  taxes  for  school  purposes  levied  on  property  in 
Brunswick  shall  be  expended  within  Brunswick  ard  the  funds  derived 

>  ChaaoaDor,  W.  E.    Our  adiools,  their  MbnlnistxBtkm  and  suparvlaioiL    (1909.)    F.  383. 
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from  the  country  outside  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  schools 
outside  of  Brunswick.  Under  the  Georgia  school  code  the  voters  of 
a  given  taxation  unit  may  by  a  two-thirds  vote  authorize  the  board 
of  education  to  levy  a  tax  for  school  purposes  at  any  rate  they  deem 
wise  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation.  This 
authority  was  granted  the  Glynn  Coimty  board;  in  addition ,  the 
board  was  empowered  to  levy  an  additional  3  mills  on  the  property 
of  Brunswick  through  the  settlement  of  a  long-standing  controversy 
over  the  town  commons,  originally  a  tract  of  1,000  acres  of  English 
crown  lands  set  apart  for  the  support  of  education.  In  the  settle- 
ment it  was  agreed  that,  upon  the  relinquishment  by  the  board  of 
education  of  all  claim  to  title  (much  of  the  land  is  now  at  the  heart 
of  Brunswick),  the  city  would  grant  the  board  the  authority  to  levy 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  city  not  to  exceed  3 
mills.  In  consequence,  then,  of  this  settlement  and  of  the  authority 
vested  in  the  board  by  formal  action  of  the  people  the  board  has  the 
right  to  levy  a  tax  on  Brunswick  property  up  to  8  mills  and  on  the 
county  outside  of  Brunswick  up  to  5  mills.  In  addition,  under  the 
act  of  1885,  a  tax  of  three-eighths  of  a  mill  is  levied  on  all  property  in 
the  county  but  is  prorated  between  the  schools  of  the  city  and  those 
of  the  county  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  school  census  children 
living  in  each  respectively.  Then,  in  addition  to  these  local  taxes, 
the  county  receives  its  proportion  of  the  State  school  fund,  a  propor- 
tion based  on  the  school  census,  which  is  prorated  between  the  schools 
of  Brimswick  and  those  outside  of  Brunswick,  in  turn,  on  the  basis 
of  the  school  census.  This  amounted  to  about  S4  per  census  child 
in  1919. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  school  income  for  the 
year  1919: 

Receipts  for  school  maintenance,  J  9 19. 


Sooioes. 


From  State  fund  (prorated  on  basis  of  school  oensns) 

From  |-mill  tax  on  entire  ooonty  (prorated  on  basis  of  school  census) 

From  3-mill  tax  (on  county  outside  city) 

From  3i-mill  tax  (on  city  only) 

From  miscellaneous  sources 

Total 


•12,978.14 

2,643.44 

IS.  09 

36,613.11 

1,266.64 


£3,820.32 


County. 


96,942.66 

1,421.  sa 

9, 543.  OS 


257.45 


18,1&4.70 
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JEkpendituresfor  tdiool  maintenancet  1919, 


Purpoees. 


Oenenl  sklartaB  (pnsmtod) 

Saiarles  of  supermtendent  and  superintendent's  clerk  (prorated) . 

Salaries  of  idiite  teachers 

SaJariBB  of  colored  tetkchers 

Supplies 

Frei^t  and  drayage 

IWntlryf|<^ 

RepaJrs '..I 

fuel 


Office  expenses 

Jantton 

Misoenanieous 

Owmnnnfty  sdiool . 


TWal. 


176.95 

3,375.00 

32,806.12 

4,111.25 

2,290.85 

155.80 

288.49 

2,000.26 

932.55 

80a33 

516.67 

639.50 

1,923.79  I 

4,134.09 


County. 


$1.05 

925.00 

7,627.15 

2,808.50 

243.57 


346.06 
'225.06 


64,051.65 


886.11 
3,352.22 


16,314.68 


THE   PROPOBTIONATE   AMOUNT    WmCH    BRUNSWICK    EXPENDS    ON 

HER  SCHOOLS. 

In  1919  Brunswick  expended  the  following  amounts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  several  activities: 

BrunstoicVs  expenditures f  1919, 


Purposes. 


OcneiBl  soremment 

Potfoe  department 

Ffne  department 

Health  and  aanttation 

Pnbite  works  department . 
Charities  and  hospitals. . . 
THE  SCHOOL^ 


Cemeteries,  parks  and  squares 

Light  and  water  including  pumping  station. 


ToUl. 


Amount. 


$13,806.29 
20,238.71 
28,440.96 
33,372.75 
37,935.14 
4,803.80 
36,613.11 


6,475.14 
24,785.14 


206, 471. 03 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  learn  how  the  schools  of  Brunswick  fare  in 
comparison  with  the  police  department,  the  fire  department,  the 
department  of  public  works,  and  the  other  departments  of  Brunswick 
city  government  and  in  comparison  also  with  expenditures  for  similar 
purposes  among  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country.  To  make  such 
comparison,  however,  an  estimate  of  Brunswick's  population  must 
first  be  made.  The  board  of  trade  of  Bnmswick  places  the  population 
at  22,000;  this  is  probably  too  high.  For  statistical  purposes  it  would 
be  fairer  to  come  at  a  basis  for  an  estimate  in  the  following  way: 
The  school  census  in  1910  was  2,340;  in  1919,  3,514,  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent.  Applying  this  rate  of  increase  to  the  1910  census  enu- 
meration of  population  of  10,182  would  give  15,273  as  Brunswick's 
present  population.  In  the  comparisons  which  follow  it  has  seemed 
best  to  use  16,000  as  the  basis  for  determining  the  per  capita  expendi- 
tures. 
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In  1919  Brunswick  expended  $12.90  per  capita  of  population 
(16;000  estimate  population)  on  its  several  departments,  including 
the  schools.  The  following  table  shows  how  this  amount  was  dis- 
tributed. It  also  shows  what  the  distribution  was,  on  the  average, 
among  the  96  cities  listed  in  '^Group  V,"  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities, 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  1918.  While  this  group  is  made  up  of  cities 
having  between  30,000  and  50,000  population,  nevertheless  a  com- 
parison between  what  Brunswick  expends  and  the  average  expendi- 
tures of  these  cities  will  be  of  significance.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  figures  for  Brunswick  are  for  1919,  while  those  for  the  other  cities 
are  for  1918,  the  1919,  statistics  not  yet  having  been  published 

DUtribution  of  Bninswivk^s  erpcnditures  (1919)  vovipured  with  other  citUs  {1918). 


General  gOTemment 

Police  department 

Fire  Department 

Health  and  sanitation 

Public  works  department 
Charities  and  hospitals ... 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

Librarfes. 


Purposes. 


Brunswick 
(1919). 


10.86 
1.26 
1.78 
2.08 
2.37 

aso 

2.30 


Cemeteries,  parks  and  squares 

Light  and  water,  includmg  pumping  station. 
Another  purposes 


.40 
1.55 


ATerBge 
of  96  dues 

(1918). 


Total, 


12.90 


ILSO 

.1.28 
1.56 

1.41 

1.S8 

.55 

&90 

.21 

.41 


.53 


14.93 


While  this  table  shows  how  Brunswick  compares  with  the  average 
distribution  of  96  cities  nearest  her  in  population,  yet,  because  her 
total  expenditure  is  considerably  less  per  capita  than  the  average, 
another  table  is  needed  to  make  her  rank  in  these  matters  perfectly 
clear,  and  that  is  a  table  showing  the  proportion  which  each  item 
boars  to  the  entire  expenditure.     This  table  follows: 

Percentage  distrilmtian  compared  loith  other  cities. 


Purposes, 


General  government 

Police  department 

Fire  department 

Health  and  sanitation 

Public  works  department 

Charities  and  hospitals 

THE  SCHOOLS 

Libraries 

Cemeteries,  parks  and  squares 

Light  and  water,  including  pumping  station . 
All  other  puriMHes 


Brunswick 
(1919). 


Percent. 

6.7 

9.7 

13.8 

16.1 

18.4 

2.3 

A7.8 


3.2 
12.0 


Average  of 

96  dues 

(1918). 


Per  cent. 
8.1 
8.6 

10.4 
9.4 

12.6 
i.7 

30.5 
1.4 
2.8 


3.6 


From  this  table  it  is  clear,  that  as  compared  with  the  96  cities  of 
he  United   States   having  a  population  ranging  from  30,000  to 
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50,000,  Brunswick's  chief  interest  is  in  her  police  department,  in  her 
fire  department,  in  health  and  sanitation,  and  in  her  department  of 
public  works,  while  her  interest  in  her  schools  lags  very  far  behind  it, 
being,  in  fact,  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  average  cUy  of  the  group  of 
cities  referred  to.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  proportion  of  Brunswick's 
expenditure  for  schools  were  doubled  it  would  still  fall  short  of  the 
average  proportionate  expenditure  for  schools  among  the  cities  of 
the  group  with  which  Brunswick  is  compared.  This  serves  to  show 
in  comparison  how  little  Brunswick  is  doing  for  her  schools.  These 
comparisons  are  not  made  to  suggest  that  Brunswick  should  cut  down 
on  the  support  of  other  departments,  indeed,  the  commission  was  in- 
formed that  more  funds  are  needed  by  the  various  departments,  but 
to  suggest  rather  that  Brunswick  has  reached  a  place  in  her  develop- 
ment where  it  is  obligatory  that  she  raise  more  money  for  her  needed 
lictivities  and  that  she  should  expend  a  larger  proportion  of  it  on  her 

schools. 

THE  TAX  RATE  OP  BRUNSWICK. 

The  tax  rate  of  Brunswick  for  1919  was  $18  per  thousand  of 
assessed  valuation;  $3.50  being  set  aside  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  It  will  be  of  interest,  here  again,  to  compare  this  rate  with 
the  rates  levied  in  the  96  cities  of  the  group  already  referred  to. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  basis  for  assessing  property  varies  so 
widely  among  cities,  ranging  anywhere  from  20  per  cent  of  the  actual 
value  to  100  per  cent,  before  a  comparison  can  properly  be  made, 
these  rates  must  all  be  corrected  on  the  basis  of  an  assessment  of  full 
property  value.  In  Table  No.  30  of  '*  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities," 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  the  corrected  rates  are  given  for 
the  96  cities  just  mentioned.  Brunswick's  rate  for  city  purposes  of 
$18  per  thousand  must  likewise  be  corrected.  The  survey  commis- 
sion was  informed  that  the  assessment  valuations  of  Brunswick 
property  average  about  60  per  cent  of  the  true  value.  If  this  is  cor- 
rect then  the  rate  of  $18  corrected  for  this  difference  would  be  $10.80 
per  thousand  instead. 

Of  the  96  cities  referred  to,  24  only  have  a  lower  corrected  rate  for  city 
purposes  than  Brunswick,  72  having  a  higher  rate.  Of  the  72  having 
a  higher  rate,  6  have  a  rate  that  is  more  than  twice  as  great.  Bruns- 
wick s  true  tax  rate,  therefore,  in  comparison  with  rates  corrected  in 
the  same  manner  for  the  96  cities  of  the  United  States  falling  into 
that  group  of  cities  nearest  Bnmswick  in  population  which  the 
Census  Bureau  has  studied  in  matters  of  finance,  is  seen  to  be  low, 
very  low  indeed.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  the  rates  given 
for  the  96  cities  with  which  Brunswick  is  compared  are  for  1918, 
while  that  of  Brunswick  is  for  1919,  which,  in  the  comparison,  operates 
in  Brunswick's  favor. 
10178*— 20 4 
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THE  PER  CAPITA  VALUE  OF  BRUNSWICK  PROPERTY. 

One  other  comparison  will  be  of  interest  and  that  relates  to  the 
per  capita  value  of  the  property  of  Brunswick  subject  to  a  general 
property  tax.  The  1919  report  of  the  tax  assessor  and  collector  of 
Brunswick  shows  a  gross  property  valuation  of  $13,069,837.  Certain 
exemptions,  however,  have  been  allowed,  also  the  tax  on  certain 
public-service  corporations  is  handled  by  the  State  comptroller 
direct,  so  that  this  gross  valuation  is  reduced  to  a  net  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $10,589,182.  If  this  represents  60  per  cent  of  actual  valuation 
then  the  true  tax  value  of  Brunswick's  property  is  approximately 
$17,648,636.  Assuming  as  has  previously  been  done  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  16,000,  then  the  per  capita  true  value  for  taxation 
purposes  is  $1,103  which  is  $66  less  than  the  average  per  capita  value 
of  the  taxable  property  of  the  96  cities  already  referred  to. 

In  short,  while  Brunswick  has  a  much  lower  tax  rate  than  the  great 
majority  of  the  96  cities  mentioned,  she  has  a  taxation  property  value 
which  approaches  very  nearly  the  average  of  the  group. 

It  must  therefore  be  very  clear  that,  in  comparison  with  other  small 
cities  of  the  United  States,  Brunswick  can  well  afford  to  increase  her 
tax  rate  to  provide  a  more  generous  income  for  city  activities  and 
that  in  the  distribution  of  such  increased  returns  Brunswick  should 
give  a  very  much  larger  proportion  to  the  maintenance  of  her  schools. 

THE  EXPENDITURE  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  NEGRO  CHILDREN. 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund  the  distribution 
among  the  counties  is  based  on  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  18  living  in  each.  Negro  children  count  the  same  as 
white  children  in  this  distribution.  In  1919,  each  census  child 
entitled  the  county  in  which  the  child  lived  to  a  little  more  than  $4. 

In  1918,  the  census  shows  the  following  facts  about  the  proportion 
of  white  and  Negro  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  living  in 
Brunswick  and  in  the  county  outside. 

School  census,  Glynn  County  {1918). 


Sections. 

White. 

ColorecL 

Grand 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

total. 

Brunswick ,  . 

897 
300 

894 
248 

1,791 

867 
446 

1,723 
883 

3,514 

Outsidfi  Brunswick 

548              437 

1,431 

Total 

1,197 

1,142 

2.339 

1,293 

1,313 

2,006 

4,945 

Of  the  total  number  of  colored  school  children  (2,606)  in  Bruns- 
wick and  Glynn  County,  as  shown  by  the  school  census,  fewer  than 
one-half  are  enrolled  in  the  schools  supported  by  public  funds.     The 
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others  are  ather  attending  schools  which  are  privately  supported  or 
else  are  not  in  school  at  all.  In  Brunswick  there  is  but  one  Negro 
school.  This  is  a  school  of  11  teachers  and  enrolling  about  650  chil- 
dren. In  the  county  outside  of  Brunswick  there  are  10  one-teacher 
and  1  two-teacher  colored  schools  enrolling  in  the  agregate  fewer  than 
500  children. 

In  1919,  most  of  the  rural  colored  schools  were  maintained  only  five 
months.  The  board  hopes,  however,  to  keep  them  open  for  six 
months  during  the  present  school  year.  In  Brunswick  the  school  for 
colored  children  is  maintained  for  the  full  term  of  nine  months. 
Nowhere  in  the  county  is  there  now  opportunity  in  the  public  schools 
for  a  Negro  child  to  obtain  schooling  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Even 
an  eighth  grade  is  maintained  only  in  Brunswick.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  in  the  recent  bond  call  provision  was  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  manual  training  school  for  the  colored  children  of  the  county, 
to  be  located  at  Brunswick,  the  school  to  cost  approximately  S37,500. 

The  amount  expended  on  colored  schools  in  1919  was  about  $8,000 
or  about  S7  per  child  for  the  year  based  on  the  number  actually 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Based  on  the  census  enumeration  of 
colored  children,  the  amount  expended  per  child  for  the  year  was 
about  $3.07. 

Present  facilities,  then,  accommodate  approximately  only  1,150  col- 
ored children,  and  many  of  these,  it  should  be  added,  are  given  but  a 
half-day  session.  The  census  shows  that  there  are  2,606  colored  chil- 
dren in  the  county  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18.  In  other  words,  the 
board  of  education  has  made  provision  for  only  about  one-half  the 
children  of  the  Negro  race  who  ought  to  be  in  school. 

THE  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED  FOR  NEGRO  CHILDREN. 

The  buildings  in  all  cases  are  old,  tumbled-down,  decaying,  dilapi- 
dated, disreputable  buildings.  The  equipment  is  limited  to  benches 
and  old-time  desks  and  seats  on  which  generations  of  white  children 
have  cut  and  carved  their  names.  There  are  no  books,  maps,  charts, 
or  supplies  of  modem  character.  The  efforts  which  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  have  made  to  keep  the  rooms  clean  and  to  make  them 
attractive  are  pathetic.  These  efforts,  however,  show  what  could  be 
done  and  would  be  done  were  the  teachers  installed  in  attractive 
buildings  with  new  equipment  of  modem  type  as  they,  indeed,  should 
be. 

This  very  meager  allotment  of  funds  to  the  support  of  Negro  schools 
accounts  for  the  conditions  under  which  these  schools  are  operating — 
teachers  in  the  country  receiving  $30  a  month  for  six  months  or  less; 
dilapidated  buildings  equipped  with  desks  and  benches  discarded  by 
the  white  schools;  no  maps,  charts,  books  or  materials  of  modem 
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character;  no  opportunity  provided  at  public  expense  for  an  educa- 
tion beyond  the  eighth  grade;  opportunity  for  only  about  one-half  the 
Negro  children  for  an  education  of  any  kind  secured  at  public  expense: 
and  most  of  the  children  in  the  city  attending  only  half-day  sessions. 
In  short,  the  survey  committee  can  not  too  strongly  urge  that  the 
board  of  education  adopt  a  more  generous  program  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  Negro  children  of  Brunswick  and 
of  Glynn  County. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  ON  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  NEGRO  CHILDREN. 

The  attitude  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  on  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  education  of  Negro  children  is  well  set  forth  in  Chapter  II 
of  the  survey  report  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
That  portion  of  the  chapter  in  point  is  quoted  as  follows: 

In  writing  this  provision  of  what  education  in  Alabama  should  be  and  in  making 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  State's  system  of  public 
schools,  it  is  remeinbered  that  the  population  of  Alabama  is  made  up  of  two  races. 
differing  in  many  other  respects  as  widely  as  they  differ  in  complexion,  and  that  ftdly 
'10  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  African  descent,  former  slaves  or  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  those  who  were  slaves  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
The  difficulties  and  cost  of  maintaining  a  double  system  of  schools  for  two  races  and 
the  prejudices  against  the  education  of  N^;roes,  which  is  still  strong  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  good  people  of  the  State,  have  not  been  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  unh'^sitatingly  recommends  that  the  State  and  its  local  oommunitie.'^ 
undertake  the  task  of  the  fullest  and  best  possible  education  of  all  its  people  of  both 
races,  and  assiune  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  pro\'iding  adequate  schools  for  all 
children  of  both.  The  interests  of  each  race  depend  to  a  very  laige  extent  upon  the 
education  of  the  other,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  depends  on  the  education  of  both. 
This  is  the  more  easily  seen  when  it  is  understood  that  education  is  not  alone  or  chiefly 
for  the  profit  of  the  individual  educated,  but  for  the  service  of  society,  State,  and 
Nation;  for  the  increase  of  material  wealth,  for  safety  from  disease  and  crime,  for  civic 
rightoousncss.  and  the  fuller  attainment  of  the  higher  ideals.  Alabama  can  never  be 
so  rich,  so  strong,  so  free  from  disease  and  crime  as  she  might  and  should  be,  and  can 
never  begin  to  att'un  the  ideals  long  held  by  a  large  majority  of  the  best  of  her  people 
so  long  as  the  40  per  cent  of  her  population  which  is  colored  are  condemned  to  poverty, 
weakness,  disease,  crime,  superstition,  and  low  ideals,  through  ignorance  and  lack  of 
propf^r  education  and  training.  However  much  one  may  wish  it  were  otherwise,  the 
two  races  in  Alabama  are  bound  up  in  the  sheaf  of  life  together.  Their  destinies  are 
inextricably  intertwined.  Neither  can  rise  or  fall  without  affecting  the  other  for  good  or 
ill.  Indu  trial  and  agricultural  efficiency  and  conmierdal  prosperity  require  the 
education  of  all.  Ignorant  white  farmers  are  an  incubus  upon  the  agricultural 
development  of  any  State.  So,  also,  are  ignorant  Negro  farmers.  Unskilled  and 
inefficient  white  workmen  retard  industrial  development.  So  do  imskilled  and 
inefficient  Negro  workmen. 

The  ideals  of  Alabama  demand  absolutely  that  the  two  races  be  educated  separately. 
Along  with  this  should  go  the  further  demand  that  each  race  be  educated  in  the  way 
that  will  develop  the  particular  kind  of  efficiency  of  which  it  is  most  capable,  and  which 
will  assure  its  own  happiness  and  welfare  and  its  highest  possible  service  to  society. 
State,  and  Nation.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  State  as  a  whole,  but  the  highest  welfare 
'  each  race  depends  on  it.    There  is  no  conflict  of  interests  here.    The  prosperity  of 
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tlio  people  of  either  race  in  Alabama  demands  that  there  be  the  fullest  and  best  educa- 
1 1(tn  of  the  people  of  the  other  race,  as  well  as  of  its  own .  I  f  cither  race  is  inferior  in  the 
tilings  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  material,  civic,  or  spiritual,  it  should  have 
special  help  in  making  up  this  deficiency.  If  either  has  possibilities  beyond  the  other 
lor  aervice  in  any  particular  field,  these  possibilities  should  be  fully  developed  for  the 
;?ood  of  both  races  and  of  the  State.  This  does  not  mean  social  equality  or  social 
mixing.  The  figure  of  speech,  wise  as  eloquent,  used  by  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his 
Atlanta  Exposition  address  many  years  ago,  still  holds  and  shall  hold:  '^In  all  things 
purely  social,  separate  as  the  fingers,  yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all  things  essential  to 
mutual  progress.  '*  Not  by  keeping  Negroes  from  acquiring  education  can  the  white 
race  retain  its  place  of  leadership,  but  by  directing  the  ignorant  Negroes  aright  and 
preparing  them  to  become  industrious  and  clean  members  of  society. 

It  will  no  doubt  finally  cost  approximately  as  much  in  proportion  to  niunbers  to 
educate  the  children  of  one  race  as  it  will  to  educate  the  children  of  the  other.  If, 
through  native  ability,  the  children  of  one  race  respond  more  readily  to  the  processes  of 
education  and  profit  more  by  them,  the  very  lack  of  equal  ability  in  the  children  of 
the  other  race  may  well  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  greater  need  for  all  that  educa- 
tion can  do  for  them.  Toward  greater  equahty  in  education  and  expenditures  on  the 
achools  of  the  two  races  the  State  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  move  as  rapidly  as  condi- 
tions will  permit. 

10.  TO  REUEVE  THE  CROWDED  BUILDINGS  IN  BRUNSWICK  AND 
YET  KEEP  WITHIN  THE  UMITS  OF  THE  BOND  ISSUE,  THE 
SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  REORGANIZED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
THE  WORK-STUDY'PLA  Y  PLAN, 

On  December  18,  1919,  the  people  of  the  county  of  Glynn  voted  to 
issue  school  bonds  for  $250,000  for  the  followmg  specific  purposes  as 
announced  in  its  bond  call : 

Said  $250,000  to  be  used  and  applied  for  the  construction,  building,  and  equipment  of 
public  school  buildings  in  Glynn  County,  including  a  white  high  school,  with  facilities 
for  vocational  and  industrial  training  and  a  vocational  and  industrial  school  for  the 
colored  youth  of  the  county,  to  be  known  respectively  as  memorials  of  the  public 
appreciation  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Glynn  County,  white  and  colored,  who 
have  so  successfully  ser%'ed  in  the  Great  War  in  defense  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

In  a  communication  to  the  voters  of  Glynn  County  issued  by  the 
board  of  education,  the  following  tentative  distribution  of  the  funds 
was  proposed:  (1)  The  erection  of  a  Glynn  County  Memorial  School 
for  white  children,  to  be  located  in  Brunswick,  at  an  approximate 
C4ist,  including  site,  of  $175,000;  (2)  a  Glynn  County  Memorial  School 
for  Negroes,  also  to  be  located  in  Brunswick,  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $37,500;  (3)  a  community  school  for  white  children,  to  be  located 
i\i  or  near  the  Atlantic  Co.'s  refining  plant,  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $37,500;  (4)  the  remainder  of  the  $250,000  to  be  expended  in 
providing  buildings  for  the  children  in  rural  conmiunities. 
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A  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM  IS  AN  ENGINEERING  PRpBLEM. 

The  county  of  Glynn  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  it 
has  had  the  foresight  and  wisdom  to  devote  this  memorial  fund  to 
purposes  which  are  as  fundamental  to  the  future  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city  and  county  as  is  the  development  of  the  public 
schools.  Of  course,  it  is  important  to  expend  the  fund  so  that  it  will 
give  the  greatest  possible  returns  to  the  city  and  county.  But  in 
order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  to  realize  that  the  school 
building  problem  is  an  engineering  problem,  and  that  it  can  only  be 
worked'out  by  a  scientific  analysis  of  conditions. 

For  example,  no  one  would  deny  that  children  are  more  important 
than  industries,  yet  as  a  general  rule  we  devote  far  more  time  to  the 
scientific  planning  of  an  industrial  plant  than  we  do  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plant  that  is  to  turn  out  citizens  who  are  to  run  the  indus- 
tries. We  would  not  think  of  putting  up  an  industrial  plant  without 
first  ascertaining  whether  labor  was  available,  whether  there  was  raw 
material  at  hand,  whether  there  were  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties, or  whether  there  was  a  demand  for  the  product.  Nor  would  we 
think  of  spending  money  only  on  the  final  processes  of  production 
while  using  old,  outworn  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  founda- 
tion processes. 

In  the  same  way,  if  the  schools  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  of  the  community,  the  school  building  program  must  be  based 
upon  a  scientific  study  of  conditions,  not  upon  guesswork.  It  is  not 
enough  to  provide  for  a  few  children  in  the  high  school;  the  program 
must  provide  for  all  the  children,  colored  as  well  as  white,  in  elemen- 
tary school  as  well  as  in  the  high  school.  It  is  not  enough  to  erect 
high  school  buildings  to  take  care  of  the  comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  pupils  who  now  stay  through  high  school;  it  is  important 
that  congestion  be  relieved  in  the  elementary  schools  and  modern 
facilities  provided  so  that  more  children  will  want  to  stay  in  school 
and  go  on  to  high  school.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
$250,000  bond  issue  voted  for  the  schools  of  the  county  of  Glynn 
gives  full  value  for  every  dollar  expended,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all, 
that  Brunswick  answer  the  following  questions : 

1.  How  many  children  are  enrolled  in  the  schools? 

2.  What  has  been  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  school  population  for  a  period  of  years? 

3.  In  what  schools  is  the  congestion  greatest? 

4.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  school  buildings?    Which  ones  should  be  aban- 
doned?   Which  ones  can  be  added  to?    Where  should  new  buildings  be  erected? 

5.  Have  the  present  school  buildings  the  equipment  and  facilities  which  every 
modem  school  building  should  have? 

6.  Is  there  adequate  playgroimd  space  for  each  school? 

7.  In  order  to  provide  for  present  congestion  and  also  to  provide  for  growth,  how 
can  the  situation  be  met? 

8.  What  apportionment  of  the  funds  ia  needed  for  each  buildingT 
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According  to  the  last  school  census,  1918  (see  table)  there  were 
3,514  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  in  Brunswick,  1,791 
whites  and  1,723  Negroes.  The  compulsory  school  age  in  Georgia  is 
from  8  to  14  years.  The  net  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
year  1918-19  was  2,089.  Of  this  niunber,  1,425  were  white  children 
and  664  were  Negro  children.  Evidently,  according  to  these  figures, 
the  public  schools  are  providing  instruction  for  less  than  half  the 
Negro  children  of  school  age.  There  are  three  private  schools  for 
Negro  children,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  point  that  less  than  lialf 
the  total  number  of  Negro  children  of  school  age  are  being  educated 
at  public  expense. 

TJie  school  censiLS  of  Glynn  County  j  1918. 


City. 

White. 

Colored. 

Grand 
total. 

Percent- 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Total. 

age  of 
total. 

BronswicV 

89/ 
300 

894 
248 

1,791 
548 

856 
437 

867 

446 

1,723 
883 

3,514 
1,431 

71.0 
29.0 

Outside  of  Brmifiwick 

Total 

1,1»7 

1,142 

2,339 

1,293 

1,313 

2,606 

4,905 

100.0 

THE  RATE  OF  INCREASE  IN  SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

Every  school  building  program  should  provide  not  only  for  present 
needs  but  for  future  growth.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  know 
the  rates  of  increase  in  each  school  extending  over  a  period  of  years 
in  order  to  estimate  the  accomodations  which  will  be  needed. 

If  we  compare  the  net  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  in  1918-19 
with  that  of  1914-15,  we  find  that  the  number  of  school  children  has 
increased  from  1,302  to  2,069,  or  58.9  per  cent.  According  to  the 
following  table,  the  greatest  increase  has  been  in  the  Glynn  grammar 
school  (81.1  per  cent),  the  next  greatest  in  the  Glynn  Academy 
(58.6  per  cent),  followed  by  the  Risley  (50.5  per  cent)  and  the  Purvis 
(37.6  per  cent).     (See  the  following  table.) 
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Net  enrollment  for  1914-15  and  1918-19;  per  cent  of  increase  in  enrollment:  capacity  of 
school  buildings — additional  capacity  needed,  public  schools,  Brunswick,  Ga. 


Capacity 

on  basis 

of  40 

pupils 

per  class. 

Net  enrollment. 

Number 
of  regular 
cls^ 
rooms 
avail- 
able; 

Total 
class- 
rooms 
required 

for 
present 
enroll- 
ment. 

Excess 
of  class- 

Schools. 

1914-15. 

1918-19. 

Tncreosc. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

81.1 
37.6 

50.5 

58.6 

nwms 
required 
o'-er 
those 
a^-all- 
ablc. 

Elementarv  (white): 
0  him  grammar. . 
Puris 

640 
320 

320 

320 

398 
231 

441 

232 

719 
318 

664 

368 

321 

87 

223 
136 

16 

8 

8 

8 

18 
8 

17 

10 

2 

}  lom«ntarv( colored): 
Rislevl 

9 

liigb  School  (white): 
Glynn  Academy. 

2 

Total 

1,600 

1,302 

2,009 

767 

58.9 

40 
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SCHOOL  CONGESTION  AND  LACK  OF  MODERN  FACILITIES. 

The  present  school  buildings  are  inadequate  to  take  care  either 
of  this  increased  enrollment  or  of  future  growth.  There  are  four 
school  buildings  in  Brunswick,  three  for  white  children  and  one  for 
colored.  There  are  40  classrooms  in  these  four  buildings.  But 
there  are  53  classes  (2,089  pupils)  enrolled  in  these  schools.  In  other 
words,  there  are  13  more  classes  than  there  are  classrooms  to  accom- 
modate them. 

The  preceding  table  shows  how  this  congestion  is  distributed 
according  to  schools.  In  Glynn  grammar  school  there  are  two  more 
classes,  or  80  more  children,  than  there  are  school  seats.  In  the 
Negro  school,  Risley,  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  classes 
(17)  as  classrooms  (8). 

In  other  words,  Brunswick  is  not  providing  adequate  seating 
accommodations  for  hor  children.  Equally  serious  is  the  fact  that 
at  least  two  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  children  are  housed  (Glynn 
grammar  and  Risley)  are  unfit  for  school  purposes.  Moreover,  there 
are  none  of  the  modem  educational  facilities  with  which  every  pro- 
gressive school  should  be  equipped.  For  example,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  high  school,  not  a  single  school  building  in  Brunswick 
has  an  auditorium,  or  gymnasium,  or  shops,  or  laboratory,  or  cook- 
ing room,  or  drawing  or  music  room,  or  nature  study  room,  or  library. 
It  is  true  that  the  high  school  has  some  of  these  modem  facilities 
though  inadequate  in  number  and  character.  Only  17.6  per  cent 
of  all  the  children,  or  25.8  per  cent  of  the  white  children,  attend 
high  school. 
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MODERN  FACILITIES  ARE  NEEDEp  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AS  WELL 

AS  IN  mCH  SCHOOLS. 

The  surrey  commission  was  told  repeatedly  of  the  desire  of  Bnms- 
wick  to  increase  the  high-school  enrollment,  a  desire  which  resulted 
in  the  determination  to  devote  $175,000  of  the  $250,000  to  the  erection 
of  a  high-school  building  with  vocational  and  industrial  facilities. 
The  survey  conunission,  however,  is  impressed  with  the  need  not 
merely  for  enriched  high-school  equipment  but  also  for  modem 
up-to-date  elementary  school  facilities,  which  will  result  in  keeping 
children  in  school  longer,  and  in  arousing  such  an  interest  in  what 
tlie  school  has  to  offer  that  they  will  want  to  go  on  to  high  school. 
Education  is  a  matter  of  growth.  No  commimity  can  house  children 
in  old,  inadequate  buildings,  keeping  them  in  school  seats  all  day, 
giving  them  no  opportimity  for  play,  no  chance  to  express  themselves 
in  wholesome  activity,  or  to  satisfy  theiip  natural  scientific  instinct 
to  experiment  with  the  world  about  them  during  all  the  early,  most 
forniative,  |>eriod  of  their  lives,  and  then  reasonably  expect  them  to 
have  any  interest  in  staying  in  school  beyond  the  minimum  time 
required.  The  percentage  of  children  in  high  school  (17.6  per  cent) 
will  not  increase  greatly  imtil  the  82.4  per  cent  of  the  children  who 
are  in  the  elementary  schools  have  modem  educational  advantages 
in  elementary  schools.  If  Brunswick  wants  increased  interest  in 
high-school  work,  she  must  start  with  a  reorganization  of  her  element- 
ary schools  to  meet  the  modem  requirements  of  such  schools. 

But  how  is  the  city  of  Brunswick  to  relieve  congestion  and  pro- 
vide modem  school  facilities  for  both  elementary  and  high-school 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed 
lK)nd  issue  of  $250,000  ? 

A  study  of  the  situation  makes  it  obvious  that  these  ends  can  not 
l>e  obtained  under  the  traditional  type  of  school  organization.  That 
i*^,  according  to  the  traditional  school  program  a  school  seat  is  reserved 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  every  child.  That  means  that  there  must 
be  a  classroom  for  every  class.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  there  are 
13  classes  in  excess  of  the  number  of  classrooms  in  Brunswick.  While 
the  cost  of  building  varies  in  different  conmiimities,  yet  in  the  country 
at  large  it  is  found  that  the  cost  per  classroom  imit  is  approximately 
$16,000  at  the  present  time.  This  means  that  in  order  to  relieve 
congestion  merely,  without  providing  for  future  growth,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  13  additional  classi-ooms  at  an  approximate 
eost  of  $208,000 — ^nearly  the  total  appropriation  available.  But 
this  sum  would  provide  for  classrooms  only,  and  each  of  the  element- 
ary schools  ought  to  have  at  least  four  special  rooms,  making  12  in 
all.  This  would  mean  an  additional  cost  of  $192,000,  making  a 
total  of  $400,000.     But  the  situation  is  not  so  simple  as  this,  for  many 
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of  the  present  rooms  in  existing  buildings  are  not  fit  for  classroom 
use,  and  consequently  the  cost  would  be  even  greater  than  the  amount 
just  given.  Moreover,  in  putting  up  buildings  or  additions,  the 
playground  space  would  be  lessened  and  therefore  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  buy  additional  playground  space.  And,  finally,  the  estimate 
just  given  does  not  provide  for  future  growth,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
year  or  two  the  schools  would  be  in  as  bad  a  situation  as  they  are 
now. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  of 
Brunswick  on  the  basis  of  this  traditional  type  of  school  organiza- 
tion. Brunswick  is  not  peculiar  in  this  respect;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  in  the  same  situation  as  the  large  majority  of  cities  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  if  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  on  the  usual  basis  of  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child 
were  the  only  solution  of  the  school  congestion  problem,  cities  all 
over  the  coimtry  would  be  facing  an  almost  hopeless  situation.  For- 
tunately, however,  there  is  another  alternative  which  has  already 
been  adopted  by  some  30  or  40  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry, 
by  which  not  only  can  congestion  be  relieved  but  also  modern  school 
facilities  given  to  the  children. 

HOW  THE   WORK-STUDY-PLAY   PLAN   WOULD   REUEYE   CONGESTION 
AND  PROYIDE  MODERN  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

This  second  method  is  known  as  the  work-study-play  plan.  Its 
chief  advantages  for  Brunswick  are  (I)  that  it  would  relieve  the 
school  congestion,  and  do  so  within  the  financial  limits  of  the  city; 
and  (2)  it  would  also  enable  the  school  authorities  to  give  to  the 
children  modern  educational  facilities — such  as  auditoriums,  shops, 
and  laboratories. 

The  work-study-play  plan  is  an  attempt,  not  only  to  solve  the 
school  congestion  problem,  but  also  to  give  children  a  richer  and 
fuller  education.  It  grew  out  of  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  cities  makes  the  educational  problem  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  formerly;  in  fact,  has  created  a  new  school  problem. 

CITY  SCHOOLS  MUST  PROVIDE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  WORK  AND  PLAY 

AS  WELL  AS  STUDY. 

The  education  of  all  children  has,  of  course,  always  consisted  of 
work  and  study  and  play,  but  formerly  the. farm  and  small  shop 
supplied  the  opportunity  for  work  and  play,  and  the  school  needed 
to  make  provision  only  for  academic  study.  In  those  days  the 
environment  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  furnished  an  education  in 
wholesome  activities  that  developed  intelligence,  initiative,  and 
industrious  habits.  But  during  the  past  50  years  has  come  the 
e^rowth  of  modern  cities,  until  now  half  the  population  of  the  country 
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is  concentrated  in  them.  And  the  city,  with  its  overcrowding,  its 
factories,  its  office  buildings,  and  apartment  houses  which  go  up  on 
aU  available  vacant  lots,  is  depriving  children  of  the  opportunity 
for  the  healthy,  wholesome  work  and  play  which  are  essential  ele- 
ments in  their  education.  The  city  home  or  apartment,  unlike  the 
farm  with  its  many  necessities  of  ''learning  by  doing,''  can  offer 
few  educational  opportunities  in  the  way  of  healthful  work  which 
develops  the  ability  to  think  by  attacking  problems  to  be  Solved. 
There  is  no  planting  and  harvesting  to  be  done;  few,  if  any,  animals 
are  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  it  is  a  rare  city  home  that  has  a  work- 
shop' or  laboratory.  Yet  the  children  until  recently  have  received 
much  of  their  education  through  the  opportunity  to  handle  tools, 
to  take  care  of  animals,  and  to  experiment  in  making  and  using 
things.  The  city  not  only  fails  to  educate  children  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; it  educates  them  in  the  wrong  direction,  for  the  street,  with  its 
dangers  to  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  children,  too  often  becomes 
their  only  playground;  and  street  play  means  education,  not  in 
health  and  strength  and  wholesome  living,  but  precocious  education 
in  all  the  vicious  side  of  a  city's  life. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  city  school 
must  not  only  supply  the  opportunity  for  study  in  good  classrooms 
under  wholesome  conditions,  but  it  must  also  return  to  the  children 
the  opportunity  for  healthful  work  and  play  which  the  home  no 
longer  provides.  Play,  an  opportunity  to  develop  mechanical  ability 
and  initiative,  a  practical  knowledge  of  science,  a  wholesome  social 
life  and  recreation — these  have  always  been  part  and  parcel  of  an 
all-round  education;  and  these  are  the  things  which  Brunswick,  like 
many  other  cities,  is  not  giving  to  her  children. 

The  work-study-play  plan  represents  an  attempt  to  meet  these  new 
problems  in  education,  and  to  make  it  practicable,  both  administra- 
tively and  financially,  for  school  administrators  to  provide  not  only 
classroom  accommodations,  but  also  such  modern  educational  facil- 
ities as  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  shops,  and  laboratories  where 
children  may  be  kept  wholesomely  occupied  in  study  and  work  and 
play. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WORKS. 

Briefly,  the  plan  is  this:  A  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each 
having  the  same  number  of  classes,  and  each  containing  all  the  eight 
or  nine  grades.  The  first  part,  which  we  will  call  the  "A  School," 
comes  to  school  in  the  morning,  say,  at  8.30,  and  goes  to  classroom 
for  academic  work.  YPliile  this  school  is  in  the  classrooms,  it  obvi- 
ously can  not  use  any  of  the  special  facilities;  therefore  the  other 
school,  ''B  School,"  goes  to  the  special  activities,  one-third  to  the 
auditorium,  one-third  to  the  playground,  and  one-third  is  divided 
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among  such  activities  as  the  shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and  music 
studios.  At  the  end  of  one  or  two  periods;  that  is,  when  the  first 
group  of  children  has  remained,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
school  authorities,  in  school  seats  as  long  as  is  good  for  them  at  one 
time  the  '*A  School"  goes  to  the  playground,  auditorium,  and  other 
special  facilities,  while  the  '*B  School"  goes  to  the  classrooms. 

The  following  table  gives  a  possible  program  for  the  "A  and  B 
Schools''  of  say  12  classes.  These  classes  are  divided  into  three 
divisions  of  4  classes  each:  Division  1,  upper  grades;  Division  2, 
intermediate  grades;  Division  3,  primary  grades. 

The^'ASchooV 


Regular  aclivitlflS. 

Special  activities. 

School  hours. 

Academic  Instruction. 

Auditorium. 

Play  and  ph3r»- 
ical  training. 

Cooking,  shop, 
scienoe,  etc. 

8.30-  9.29 

Arithmetic — Pivisions  1. 2. 3 . . 

■ 

9.2)- 10.10 

Laneuaee — Divisions  1.  2.  3... 

10.10-11.00 

Division  1 

Entire  "A  sdiio< 

Divisions 

d"atlundieon. 

Division  2. 

ll.nO-12.00 

12.00-  1.00 

lleAdine — Pivlsions  1.  2. 3 

1.00-  1.50 

History  and  mography— Divi- 

1.50-  2.40 

DiyisionS 

Divisions. 

Dlvblona..... 
Divisions..... 

Division  1. 

2.40-  3.30 

Division  1. 

Thi'BSchooV* 


Regular  activities. 

Special  activities. 

School  hours. 

Academic  Instruction. 

Auditorium. 

Play  and  phys- 
ical training. 

CooVing,  shop, 
sdenoe,  etc. 

8.30-9.20 

Division  2..... 
Divisions 

Divisions 

Divisions..... 

Division  I. 

9.2i>  10.10 

Division  1. 

10.10-11.00 

Arithmetic— Divisions  1,  2,  8. . 

11.00-12.00 

Language  —Divisions  1,  2, 3. . . 

12.00-  1.00 

Entire  "  D  Sdiool "  ktTunGhMm.' 

l.OO-  1.50 

Division  1 

Divisions..... 

Division  2. 

1.50-  2.40 

Reading— Divisions  1,  2,  3 

2.40-  3.30 

H  istory  and  geography— D  ivi- 
sions  1,  2, 3. 

Under  this  reorganization  on  the  work-study-play  plan  all  the 
children  would  have  not  only  the  same  amount  of  time  for  reading, 
writing,  arilhmotic,  geography,  and  history  as  formerly — ^210 
minutes — ^but  also  50  minutes  of  play  every  day,  50  minutes  a  day  of 
auditoriiun,  and  50  minutes  a  day  of  shopwork  every  day  in  the 
week  for  a  third  of  the  year;  science  every  day  for  a  third  of  the 
year;  and  drawing  or  music  every  day  for  a  third  of  the  year. 

This  program  represents  a  change  in  the  traditional  method  in 
several  important  points.  In  the  first  place,  it  breaks  up  the  custom 
of  having  all  children  in  classrooms  at  the  same  time  and  letting  the 
classrooms  lie  idle  when  the  children  go  to  the  auditorium,  shops. 
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and  playground.  In  other  words,  it  applies  to  the  public  school  the 
principle  on  which  all  other  public-service  institutions  are  run — 
that  is,  the  multiple  use  of  all  facilities  all  the  time.  For  example, 
it  is  evident  that  our  transportation  system  is  made  possible  because 
of  the  fact  that  all  people  do  not  wish  to  ride  at  exactly  the  same 
time;  concerts  and  theaters  are  made  available  to  many  people 
because  one  person  can  use  another's  seat  when  he  does  not  want 
to  use  it;  hotels  can  accommodate  thousands  of  people  because 
they  are  not  rim  on  the  principle  of  reserving  each  room  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  single  individual  during  the  whole  year.  On  the 
other  h:ind,  the  public-school  system  has  been  run  on  the  principle 
of  reserving  a  seat  for  each  child  during  the  whole  year.  All  children 
have  to  be  in  school  seats  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from  1  to  3  p.  m.; 
all  have  to  go  home  to  lunch  at  the  same  time;  and  at  3  o'clock  all 
arc  dismissed  and  turned  out  to  play. 

There  would,  after  all,  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  prin- 
ci{de  of  other  public-service  institutions,  i.  e.,  multiple  use  of  facilities 
all  the  time,  should  not  apply  to  the  school,  nor  any  reason  why 
all  children  should  be  in  classrooms  at  the  same  time,  nor  why  the 
special  facilities  should  be  used  only  a  fraction  of  the  day,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  children  receive  during  the  day  the  required 
amount  of  academic  work.  In  fact,  it  is  dii&cult  to  see  how  the 
problem  of  providing  enough  classrooms,  or  playgrounds,  or  audito- 
riums for  tho  mass  of  children  is  over  to  be  met  if  all  children  have 
to  be  in  classrooms  at  the  same  time,  and  if  all  children  have  to  play 
at  once.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint  why  children  should  all  have  to  do  the  same 
thinv  at  the  same  time. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  MULTIPLE  USE  MAKES  MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  FACIL- 
ITIES FINANCIALLY  PRACTICABLE. 

Fortunately,  however,  if  the  principle  of  multiple  use  is  applied 
to  public-school  facilities,  it  is  possible  to  provide  not  only  adequate 
<'iassroom  accommodations  but  also  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and 
>hops  for  the  mass  of  children.  In  fact,  accommodations  may  be 
provided  in  all  facilities,  if  they  are  in  use  constantly  by  alternating 
groups,  at  less  cost  than  regular  classrooms  alone  may  be  provided 
on  the  basis  of  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child.  For  example,  in 
a  24-class  school,  under  the  traditional  plan  24  classrooms  are  needed 
in  addition  to  all  the  other  special  facilities.  Under  the  work- 
study-play  plan  only  12  classrooms  are  needed.  The  classroom, 
however,  is  the  most  expensive  imit  in  the  school,  therefore  since 
only  half  the  usual  number  of  classrooms  is  needed,  i.  e.,  12  class- 
rooms in  a  24-€la8S  school,  the  cost  of  the  remainder  is  released  for 
all  the  other  special  facilities. 
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FLEXIBILITY  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

A  program  based  upon  the  multiple  use  of  facilities  not  only 
makes  possible  modern  educational  advantages  for  the  children, 
but  it  also  makes  it  possible  to  have  a  flexible  program.  A  study  of 
the  different  types  of  these  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
shows  that  it  is  possible  for  a  community  to  adapt  the  program  to 
its  particular  needs.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  to  have 
the  school  begin  at  8.30,  8.45,  or  9  a.  m.,  or  any  other  hour  desired. 
Or  if  the  school  begins  at  8.30  and  certain  parents  object  to  having 
their  children  leave  for  school  so  early,  it  is  possible  to  put  these 
children  in  the  "B  school,"  which  begins  the  day  wiUi  special 
activities;  in  this  case  the  children  can  omit  the  play  period  from 
8.30  to  9.20  and  arrive  at  school  at  9*20.  Or,  again,  many  parents 
prefer  to  have  their  children  take  special  music  lessons  after  school. 
It  often  happens  that  home  work  or  staying  after  school  interferes 
with  these  lessons.  Under  the  work-study-play  plan  it  is  possible 
to  put  such  children  in  the  '*A  school"  and  let  them  omit  the  play 
period  or  the  auditorium  in  the  afternoon  from  2.40  to  3.30. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  children  should  not  be  given  credit 
for  these  out-of-school  activities  if  so  desired.  Again,  a  child  who 
is  backward  in  a  special  subject,  such  as  arithmetic,  and  is  being 
held  back  a  grade  because  he  can  not  master  that  subject,  can 
double  up  in  arithmetic  for  a  number  of  weeks  by  omitting  the 
auditorium  period  until  he  has  made  up  the  work  and  is  ready  to 
go  on  with  his  grade.  As  for  the  special  activities,  each  community 
and  each  section  of  the  city  can  have  the  special  faciU ties  which  the 
school  authorities  and  parents  desire. 

THE  SCHOOL  TAKES  OVER  THE  STREET  TIME  OF  THE  CHILD. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  undesirable  elements 
in  the  life  of  city  children  is  the  street  life  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  spent  so  large  a  part  of  their  time.  The  average  city  school 
is  in  session  about  180  days  in  the  year.  This  means  that  even 
though  all  the  children  attended  the  entire  time,  they  would  still  be 
out  of  school  185  days  in  the  year.  Obviously,  because  of  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  city  life,  it  is  necessary  that  the  school  take  over  some 
of  the  time  now  spent  by  the  child  on  the  city  streets,  especially 
during  the  school  year.  At  present  if  10  hoiu^  of  the  24  are  allowed 
for  sleep,  and  6  for  meals  and  home  duties,  there  still  remain  8  hours 
to  be  accoimted  for.  Even  if  the  children  were  in  school  5  hours 
every  day  there  would  still  be  3  hours  left,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
those  hours  are  spent  on  the  city  streets  and  not  always  to  the 
child's  advantage.  At  least  one  or  two  of  these  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  school  and  wholesome  activity  in  work  and  play  provided. 
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The  work-study-play  plan  does  this  by  lengthening  the  school 
day  an  hour  or  more  as  each  community  may  desire,  and  by  offering 
to  the  children  the  wholesome  activity  in  shops  and  laboratories 
and  on  the  playgroimds  which  is  so  essential  for  them.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  lengthening  of  the  school  day 
does  not  necessarily  lengthen  the  number  of  teaching  hours  of  any 
teacher.  It  is  necessary  that  she  be  aroimd  the  building  six  hours, 
but  she  need  not  teach  more  than  five  hours. 

APPUCATION    OP    THE    WORK-STUDY-PLAY    PLAN    TO    BRUNSWICK'S 

SCHOOLS. 

Let  us  consider  the  practical  application  of  this  plan  to  the  schools 
of  Brunswick.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  should  be  emphasized 
again  that  the  problem  is  to  relieve  school  congestion  and  the  un- 
desirable conditions  obtaining  in  old  buildings  and  to  give  all  the 
children  in  Brunswick — elementary  as  well  as  high  school  pupils — 
modem  educational  facilities.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  bond 
issue,  the  proposal  was  to  put  up  a  high  school  with  vocational  and 
industrial  facilities  for  white  children  and  a  vocational  and  indus- 
trial school  for  Negro  children.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  condi- 
tions in  some  of  the  elementary  schools  are  so  bad  and  inasmuch  as 
high-school  development  is  dependent  upon  a  sound  elementary 
school  foundation,  the  survey  conunission  feels  convinced  that  if  the 
people  of  Brunswick  fully  imderstood  the  facts  they  would  see  the 
importance  of  correcting  the  conditions  in  the  elementary  schools  as 
well  as  providing  for  the  high  schools.  Therefore,  the  conunission 
is  making  its  reconunendations  with  a  view  to  covering  both  the 
elementary  and  high  school  situations. 

THE  GLYNN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AND  THE  GLYNN  ACADEMY. 

The  Glynn  grammer  school  is  an  old  building  of  16  classrooms.  It 
is  unfit  for  school  piurposes.  Not  only  are  there  no  modem  facilities, 
such  as  an  auditoriiun,  gyomasiiun,  shop,  or  laboratory,  but  the 
building  is  old,  insanitary,  badly  heated,  and  badly  lighted.  No 
child  should  be  permitted  to  attend  school  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  building.  The  lighting  in  this  section — ^in  fact,  in  all  parts  of 
the  building,  except  in  the  four  upper  rooms  at  each  end — is  so  bad 
that  the  eyesight  of  the  children  may  be  seriously  impaired.  The 
ventilation  is  bad  and  heating  by  stoves  most  imdesirable.  The 
whole  building  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  unfit  for  children.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  public  sentiment  would  not  favor  this  at 
the  present  time.  Frankly,  the  siu'vey  commission  feels  that  if  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  children  had  the  faintest  conception  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  having  their  children  sit  four  or  five  hours  a 
day  in  those  old,  dark,  badly  ventilated,  overcrowded  rooms,  they 
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would  not  tolerate  such  conditious  for  an  instant.  However,  on  the 
assumption  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  wish  to  retain  this  old 
building,  we  make  the  following  alternative  recommendations  for 
relief  in  that  school. 

In  1918-19  there  were  719  children  enrolled  in  the  Glynn  grammar 
school.  On  the  basis  of  40  children  to  a  class,  that  means  18  classes. 
But  as  there  are  only  16  rooms,  there  are  two  more  classes  (80  chil- 
dren) than  rooms  to  acconmiodate  them.  To  erect  a  building  on 
the  traditional  plan  of  school  organization,  to  take  care  of  the  two 
extra  classes,  plus  an  auditorium,  gymnasium,  and  two  shops,  a 
drawing  room  and  music  room,  would  necessitate  a  building  of  at 
least  10  units,  which  would  cost  $160,000,  and  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren would  still  have  to  use  the  rooms  in  the  old  building  as  class- 
rooms. Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  however,  any  one  of  the 
following  plans  would  be  possible. 

PLAN  L 

(On  the  basis  of  using  the  old  Glynn  grammar  building,  with  grades,  1-6,  and  the 

Glynn  A(»demy  with  grades  7-11.) 

Make  the  Glynn  grammar  school  into  a  20-class  school.  This 
would  provide  for  800  pupils,  or  for  a  growth  of  two  classes.  Under 
the  work-study-play  plan,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  have  10 
classrooms.  The  four  rooms  in  the  upper  ends  of  the  old  building  could 
be  used  as  classrooms.  The  partitions  in  the  middle  section  could 
be  torn  out,  making  two  rooms,  one  to  be  used  as  a  drawing  room  and 
the  other  as  a  music  room.  On  the  first  floor,  two  of  the  end  rooms 
could  be  used  for  cooking  and  sewing  and  the  other  two  for  printing 
and  manual  training.  In  the  middle  section  on  the  first  floor,  one 
of  the  rooms  could  be  used  for  the  principal's  office  and  one  for  a 
teachers'  rest  room.  The  remaining  two  rooms  could  be  used  as 
storerooms  for  the  shops.  A  new  building  should  then  be  erected 
at  the  rear  of  the  old  building.  It  should  contain  six  classrooms, 
an  auditorium,  and  a  gymnasium,  and  should  be  so  constructed  that 
it  could  be  added  to  as  the  need  arises.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  additional  play  space;  therefore,  the 
lot  directly  across  from  the  school  and  to  the  rear  of  the  public 
square  should  be  purchased  and  the  street  between  the  lot  and  the 
school  closed. 

The  cost  is  estimated  as  follows  for  Plan  I: 

New  building  of  six  classrooms,  auditoriimi  and  gymnasium |128, 000 

Repairs  to  existing  buildings 1, 000 

Equipment  for  cooking  room,  old  building 2,  COO 

Equipment  for  two  shops,  old  building 2, 000 

Purchase  of  lot  for  playground 6, 000 

Total 13S.  000 
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Tlie  Glynn  Academy  could  be  provided  for  as  follows:  It  has  368 
pupils,  or  10  classes  on  the  basis  of  40  pupils  to  a  class.  There  are 
ei^t  regular  classrooms  in  the  building,  four  special  activity  rooms, 
two  study  rooms,  and  four  very  small  rooms.  By  reorganizing  the 
school  on  the  work-study-play  plan,  five  rooms  could  be  used  as  class- 
rooms, leaving  three  others  and  the  four  in  the  basement  for  special 
activities,  e.  g.,  chemistry  laboratory,  physics,  drawing,  woodworking, 
printing,  and  cooking,  as  well  as  the  small  rooms  for  commercial 
work.  One  study  room  could  be  made  into  an  auditorium  and  the 
other  into  a  gymnasium.  All  this  could  be  done  at  no  expense. 
Congestion  would  be  relieved,  and  three  additional  rooms  for  special 
activities  provided.  If  this  plan  does  not  provide  for  as  smaU  classas 
as  are  desired,  this  difficulty  can  be  met  by  lengthening  the  school 
day  still  more,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  teaching  periods, 
a  method  used  by  many  high  schools  in  the  country. 

The  objection  to  this  plan  might  be  that  the  bond  issue  provides 
that  the  money  shall  be  spent  for  a  high  school  with  vocational  and 
industrial  facilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  means  of  the  above 
reorganization,  these  facilities  are  given  to  the  high  school  children 
without  additional  expenditure,  and  at  the  same  time  the  elementary 
school  situation  is  relieved.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  plan  might  involve  the  necessity  of  resubmitting  to  the 
voters  of  Glynn  County  the  whole  question  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  school  bonds  were  issued.  If  this  should  not  seem  desirable  to 
the  board  oi  education,  Plan  II  is  submitted. 

PLAN  O. 

(On  Hhe  bAsit  of  having  grades  1-8  in  the  Glynn  Academy,  and  grades,  9,  10,  11.  in 

the  new  building.) 

It  is  impossible  with  the  present  appropriation  to  put  up  both  a 
new  elementary  school  building  and  a  new  high  school  building,  yet 
the  conditions  in  the  Glynn  grammar  school  are  so  bad  that  they 
must  be  reUeved.  Under  Plan  II  it  would  be  possible  to  house  in 
the  present  Glynn  Academy  grades  1-6 — now  in  the  Glynn  grammar — 
and  also  grades  7-8.  This  would  make  a  total  of  935  pupils,  or  24 
classeB.  There  are  eight  regular  classrooms  in  the  academy,  and  by 
putting  up  partitions  in  one  of  the  study  halls,  four  additional  rooms 
could  be  obtained,  making  the  necessary  12  classrooms  under  the 
work-Btudy-play  plan.  The  other  study  room  could  be  used  for  an 
auditorium,  and  the  foxu*  rooms  in  the  basement  for  cooking,  manual 
training  and  print  shop. 

A  building  could  then  be  erected  for  the  high  school  students  from 
the  ninth  through  the  eleventh  years — 152  pupils.  Hus  would  make 
four  classes.     A  building  of  six  units  with  an  auditorium  could  be 
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erected.  This  would  provide  the  two  classrooms  needed  and  four 
special  activities,  e.  g.,  chemistry  laboratory,  pbyiaics  laboratory, 
metal  shop  and  wood-working  shop.  This  new  building  would  cost 
approximately  $128,000.  But  a  g^'mnasium  would  be  need<'d  for 
both  the  high  school  and  elementary  school  students  on  days  when 
it  rained;  therefore,  two  portable  gymnasiimiB  diould  be  erected. 
These  would  cost  S5,000,  making  a  total  of  $133,000.  The  purchase 
of  the  lot  at  the  rear  of  the  high  school  would  bring  the  tot^  to 
$135,000  approximately. 

Obviously,  however,  this  new  high  school  building  would  not  con- 
tain enough  special  activities.  The  high  school  students  should 
have  a  drawing  room,  a  music  room,  two  other  shops,  a  commercial 
room,  and  a  library.  These  special  activities  could  be  provided  in 
the  old  Glynn  grammar  building,  somewhat  remodeled  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  high  school  already  has  the  equipment  for  these  rooms 
except  for  the  two  additional  shops.  Estimating  the  shop  equipment 
at  $2,000,  and  repairs  to  the  Glynn  grammar  at  $1,000,  the  total  cost 
for  the  new  building  and  reconstruction  of;Glynn  grammar  would  be 
$138,000. 

Estimated  cost  of  Plan  II: 

New  building  ofsix  units  and  auditorium $128, 000 

Two  portable  gymnasiumfl 5, 000 

Purchase  of  lot  for  playground 2, 000 

Additional  shop  equipment 2, 000 

Repairs  to  Glynn  grammar 1, 000 

Total 138,000 

The  adyantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it  conforms  to  the  requirements 
of  the  bond  issue  that  a  high  school  building  should  be  erected, 
although  from  the  point  of  view  of  administration  it  is  more  incon- 
venient than  Plan  I. 

PLAN  m. 

(Based  on  abandoning  the  present  Glynn  grammar  school  building  and  combining 
the  elementary  school  and  junior  and  senior  high  school  in  one  btdlding.) 

There  is  a  third  alternative  and  that  is  to  combine  the  Glynn  gram- 
mar and  Glynn  Academy  schools.  For  example,  Glynn  grammar 
has  18  classes  and  Glynn  Academy  10.  Glynn  grammar  includea 
grades  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  and  Glynn  Academy  grades  7  to  11, 
inclusive.  By  combining  them,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
school  of  30  classes,  or  1,200  children,  thus  providing  for  an  increase 
of  113  children  (3  classes)  over  present  enrollment.  That  means 
that  under  the  work-study-play  plan,  15  classrooms  would  be  needed. 
AH  the  classrooms  could  be  obtained  in  the  Glynn  Academy  by  put- 
ting up  partitions  in  the  two  study  rooms,  thus  making  8  additional 
rooms,  or  16  classrooms  in  all.     This  would  leave  4  special  rooms  in 
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the  basement,  together  with  the  extra  classroom  for  special  activi- 
ties. Two  could  be  used  for  domestic  science,  as  is  done  now,  1  for 
a  manual  training  shop,  1  for  a  print  shop,  and  1  for  a  drawing  room. 

A  new  building  could  then  be  erected  on  the  lot  to  the  rear  of  the 
school.  This  could  contain  simply  special  activities,  such  as  an 
auditorium,  a  gynmasium,  a  chemistry  laboratory,  a  physics  labo- 
ratory, a  music  room,  a  metal  shop,  and  woodworking  shop. 

The  cost  is  estimated  as  follows  for  Plan  III: 

New  building  o!  fix  units  and  auditorium  and  gymnasium $128, 000 

Repairs  to  existing  building 2, 000 

Purchase  of  lot 2,000 

Total 132,000 

This  new  building  could  be  added  to  as  the  need  arises.  All  the 
children  in  the  school  could  use  the  special  activities  in  common, 
although  the  jui  ior  and  senior  high  schools  could  have  a  separate 
organization  from  the  elementary  school.  There  would  be  a  new 
building  with  vocational  and  industrial  facilities,  as  called  for  in  the 
bond  issue,  adthough  they  would  not- be  used  exclusively  by  the  152 
children  in  the  high  school,  but  would  also  be  used  by  the  children 
in  the  other  grades.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  duplication  in  equip- 
ment, such  as  two  auditoriiuns  in  schools  across  the  street  from  each 
other,  or  two  cooking  rooms,  etc.  If,  however,  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  housing  the  11  grades  in  one  school,  either  one  of  the  other 
plans  can  be  carried  out. 

THE  PURVIS  SCHOOL. 

There  are  318  pupils,  or  8  classes,  in  the  Purvis  school.  This  is 
a  good  building,  clean  and  well  lighted.  There  are  8  regular  class- 
rooms, but  no  special  rooms  or  auditorium  or  gymnasium.  There 
is  a  good-sized  playground.  If  reorganized,  however,  on  the  work- 
study-play  plan,  4  of  the  rooms  could  be  used  as  classrooms  and 
the  other  4  used  as  a  drawing  room,  cooking  room,  nature  study 
room,  and  shop.  A  portable  auditorium,  well  made  and  completely 
equipped,  could  be  obtained  for  S2,500,  f.  o.  b.,  and  a  gynmasium, 
fully  equipped,  for  the  same  price.  The  lot  to  the  north  of  the 
•chool  should  be  purchased  for  extra  play  space.  The  total  cost 
would  be  as  follows: 

1  portible  mudi torium $2, 500 

1  portable  gymiiBmxim 2, 500 

Ef^uipment  for  cooking  room 2, 000 

Equipment  for  eibap 1, 000 

Lot 2,000 

Total 10,000 
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THE  SISLET  SCIIOOL-<X>LOREIX 

There  are  664  pupils  in  this  school.  The  building  is  an  old,  bare- 
frame  structure  of  eight  rooms.  There  is  no  equipment  except  old 
worn  desks  and  seats,  which  have  been  discarded  by  the  wliitc 
schools.  On  the  basis  of  40  pupils  to  a  class,  there  are  17  classes,  or 
9  more  classes  than  there  are  classroams.  The  school  is  so  crowded 
that  it  is  on  double  session,  one  group  coming  in  the  morning  at  8.30 
and  staying  until  11.30;  the  other  coming  at  12  and  staying  until 
3  p.  m. 

In  other  words,  each  child  gets  only  three  hours'  schooling,  and 
imder  great  handicaps.  For  example,  at  the  timo  of  the  investi- 
gation the  teacher  in  the  first  grade  was  trying  to  teach  72  children 
in  the  morning  and  another  group  of  72  in  the  af  temoon^  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  very  great  handicaps  under  which  they  are  laboring, 
the  teachers  and  principal  are  conducting  the  school  in  a  spirit  which 
deserves  the  highest  praise.  It  is  remarkable  how  clean  and  neat  this 
old  building  is  kept.  In  fact,  the  effort  on  the  part  of  both  children 
and  teachers  to  make  the  best  p{  a  very  bad  proposition  is  pathetic. 
There  is  a  very  evident  desire  to  build  up  a  strong,  progressive 
school.  Such  a  spirit  deserves  not  only  commendation  and  en- 
couragement but  also  the  school  accommodations  and  equipment 
which  will  give  the  children  and  teachers  the  opportunity  for  growth 
that  they  desire.  Obviously,  the  proposed  allotment  of  $37,500  for 
this  school  would  be  utterly  inadequate  for  the  erection  of  a  new, 
permanent  building  for  the  Negro  children.  It  would  accommodate 
a  little  over  two  classes  on  the  traditional  plan,  or  foiu*  on  the  work- 
study-play  plan,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  even  now  nine 
classes  in  excess  of  classrooms,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  modern  facilities  for  the  children  and  that  most  of  the  rooms  in 
the  old  building  are  unfit  for  use.  The  expenditiu'e  of  $37,500  would 
hardly  begin  the  construction  of  a  permanent  building  for  Negro 
children.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  present  deplorable  con- 
ditions in  the  Risley  school  must  be  relieved  and  modern  facilities 
provided  for  the  children.  Therefore,  pending  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  building  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

This  school  should  be  made  into  an  18-cIass  school.  This  woul<l 
provide  for  720  pupils.  There  is  only  one  room  in  the  old  buildinij 
that  is  fit  to  use  as  a  classroom,  but  at  least  five  could  be  used  for  shops 
and  other  special  activities.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  in  the  «>ld 
building  one  room  be  used  for  a  classroom,  one  for  a  manual- 
training  shop,  one  for  the  printshop,  one  for  a  library,  and  one  for  a 
music  room,  or  any  other  combination  of  special  activities  desired. 
The  equipment  for  the  two  shops  would  be,  approximately  $2,000. 
lliere  is  already  a  portable  building  for  domestic  science.     It  is  further 
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proposed  thni  a  portable  building  of  the  modem  type,  which  includes 
an  auditorium,  gymnasium,  etc.,  be  erected,  to  consist  of  the  following 
unite:  Eight  classrooms,  $8,000;  auditorium,  $2,500;  gymnasium, 
$2,500;  nature-study  room,  $1,000;  drawing,  $1,000;  total,  $15,000. 
These  units  can  be  combined  so  as  to  make  a  whole  building  with 
a  corridor  in  the  center,  heating  plant,  showers  for  boys  and  for  girls, 
a  store,  toilets,  etc.  The  whole  building,  together  with  the  equip- 
ment for  the  special  activities  in  the  old  building  and  repairs,  would 
come  to  $25,000  approximately.  It  could  be  erected  near  the  present 
building  and  still  leave  room  for  play  space. 

Total  eitimated  coat  of  proposed  building  program  for  Brumwick. 

Glynn  graminftr  and  Glynn  academy $138,000 

Lot  for  Glynn  grammar  and  academy 5, 000 

Purvia  school 10,000 

Ririeyechool 31,000 

Total 184,000 

//.  THE  BOARD  SHOULD  ADOPT  A  COMPREHENSIVE  BUILDING 

PLAN  FOR  THE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

CONDrriON  OF  BUILDINGS 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  school  board  to  adopt  a  comprehensive 
building  program  for  the  county  in  order  that  the  present  and  future 
needs  for  school  housing  may  be  met.  If  the  attendance  law 
were  enforced  and  all  the  children  of  school  age  were  enrolled  in  school, 
there  would  be  neither  buildings  nor  desks  to  accommodate  them. 
There  are  no  buildings  for  white  children  suitable  for  school  purposes, 
except  those  at  Community  and  Brookman,  and  these  will  need  some 
chaogee  and  additions.  For  colored  children  the  county  has  made 
even  less  provision.  With  some  repairing,  provision  for  proper 
lighting  and  heating,  and  the  addition  of  toilets  and  pure  water,  the 
schools  at  Sterling,  Clayhole,  and  Pennick  can  be  made  habitable. 
All  others  at  present  in  use'  should  be  abandoned.  Fortunately  many 
of  these  do  not  belong  to  the  county,  so  the  loss  will  be  negligible. 

With  the  exception  of  the  buildings  named  above  those  now  in  use 
are  iosanitary,  uncomfortable,  and  inconvenient.  In  all  of  them 
<Toa8-lighting  or  insu£Eicient  lighting  or  both  endanger  the  eyes  of 
the  children.  On  cold  days  they  huddle  about  the  stove  on  benches, 
unable  to  use  their  desks  or  properly  prepare  lessons  or  participate  in 
recitations.  Without  exception  the  stoves  are  unsightly,  rusty,  with 
pipes  and  chimneys  in  bad  condition.  Most  of  the  stoves  are  placed 
on  bricks  or  in  boxes  filled  with  dirt,  old  papers,  and  the  like.  Fuel 
is  generally  supplied  by  the  children  themselves,  who  bring  it  from  the 
woods  near  by.     The  community  school  is  the  only  one  provided  with 
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pure  running  water  and  drinking  fountains,  and  there  »  no  provision 
for  washing  hands  in  any  school.  Only  three  white  schools  and  one 
Negro  school  are  equipped  with  sanitary  toilets.  None  of  the  schools 
have  oiled  floors  and  no  provision  is  made  for  proper  sweepini^.  In 
the  rural  schools  the  chikfren  do  the  sweeping  at  noon  and  at  recess, 
returning  immediately  to  breathe  the  dust  stirred  up  thereby.  Any 
disf^rtse  which  happens  to  break  out  among  any  of  the  children  is 
almost  necessarily  communicated  to  the  others. 

The  schools  throughout  the  county  are  without  teaching  eqhip- 
ment.  At  least  one  white  school  and  five  colored  schools  have  no 
teacher's  desk  or  chair.  With  the  exception  of  two  schools  there 
are  no  globes,  maps,  or  illustrative  material.  The  classrooms  are 
not  equipped  with  blackboards  of  a  kind  or  quantity  sufficient  to  be 
of  practical  use.  In  several  schools,  both  white  and  colored,  there 
are  no  usable  blackboards  at  all.  A  few  yards  of  black  cloth  or  a 
few  feet  of  painted  boards  do  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  black- 
boards are  intended. 

The  need  for  buildings  is  immediate,  but  the  carrying  out  of  complete 
plans  may  extend  over  a  period  of  years.  Not  only  should  the  mini- 
mum needs  of  comfort,  sanitation,  and  convenience  be  provided,  but 
the  buildings  used  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  community  in  artistic 
housing.  Buildings  may  be  attractive  without  additional  expense. 
Care  and  thought  in  planning  them  are  all  that  is  necessary.  In  this 
connection  it  is  recommended  that  a  committee  of  the  board  visit 
the  schools  maintained  by  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  near 
Birmingham,  Ala.  These  schoola  are  splendid  examples  of  good 
taste  and  practical  efficiency  in  arrangement  and  cost.  They  pro- 
vide auditoriums,  playground  facilities,  home  economics,  school 
gardens,  supply  closets,  and  the  like,  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
ordinarily  considered  necessary  in  school  buildings. 

Fortunately  at  this  time  the  county  is  in  financial  position  to  make 
such  plans  as  are  contemplated  herewith.  In  formulating 'a  building 
scheme,  however,  the  board  must  not  fall  into  the  wror  of  multiplying 
the  number  of  small  schools.  Unless  the  consolidation  of  schools 
and  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense  are  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  no  one-teacher  schools  should  be  retained  or  new  ones 
erected.  This  recommendation  is  in  line  with  the  best  modern 
practice.  A  few  reasons  for  consolidating  schools  even  when  sub- 
stantial buildings  must  be  abandoned  to  do  so  are  given  below: 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CONSOUDATION, 

1.  The  school  plant,  experimental  plots,  auditoriums,  buildings  for 
country  training  and  home  economics,  room  for  playgroimds,  and 
teachers'  homes  can  be  furnished  to  country  children  in  consolidated 
schools  but  can  not  be  supplied  to  one-teacher  buildings. 
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2.  Th6  consolidated  school  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  modern  course 
of  study  can  be  offered  to  rural  children.  When  the  responsibility 
for  teaching  all  the  elementary  grades  falls  upon  one  teacher,  only 
the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  can  be  taught,  and 
even  under  such  circumstances  the  teacher's  time  must  be  divided 
among  too  many  subjects  and  classes.  Schools  preparing  for  nu'al 
life  should  include  among  the  subjects  taught  agriculture,  farm  and 
shop  work,  home  economics,  physical  education,  music  and  the  like. 
Teachers  prepared  to  present  these  special  subjects  and  modern 
facilities  are  necessary.  It  is  apparent  they  can  be  supplied  econom- 
ically only  through  consolidating  small  schools. 

3.  Professional  supervision  can  be  secured  only  through  consolida- 
tion. The  difficulty  of  organizing  and  preparing  courses  in  one- 
teacher  schools  makes  supervision  of  greater  importance  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  for  super- 
visors to  direct  the  work  of  teachers  when  the  latter  are  separated 
by  long  distances. 

4.  Teachers  in  small  schools  in  the  county  are  hearing  from  20  to 
36  recitations  per  day.  That  means  that  each  recitation  is  from  5 
to  15  minutes  in  length.  Children  in  the  primaery  and  first  grades 
have  the  attention  of  the  teacher  from  30  to  60  minutes  during  the 
school  day — children  in  the  upper  grades  only  little  more.  The 
teachers  must  hurry  from  recitations  in  arithmetic  or  geography  to 
those  in  reading  or  history.  They  have  no  time  to  give  to  thoughtful 
preparation,  carefid  assignment,  or  supervised  study.  The  children 
are  left  to  their  own  resources  during  the  greater  part  of  the  school 
day  without  direction  or  individual  attention.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  recitation  becomes  a  mere  repetition  of  the  textbook. 

5.  Indifferent  organization,  inadequate  supervision,  and  poor 
methods  of  teaching  are  reflected  in  the  school  attendance.  Children 
need  the  inspiration  which  'comes  from  numbers  associated  together 
and  the  incentive  of  competition  in  order  to  attend  regularly  and 
work  well.  Where  consolidation  has  been  tried  out  it  has  invariably 
resulted  in  increased  enrollment  and  better  attendance. 

6.  Unless  schools  are  consolidated  it  is  not  possible  to  build  cottages 
and  provide  satisfactory  living  conditions  for  the  teachers.  This 
roBuIts  in  securing  only  untrained  and  inexperienced  persons. 

7.  State  superintendents,  coimty  superintendents,  farmers,  and 
business  men  testify  to  the  fact  that  land  values  increase  in  the 
vicinity  of  consolidated  schools.  It  is  also,  true  that  better  and  more 
progressive  farmers  are  attracted  to  commuities  in  which  the  superior 
advantages  furnished  in  consolidated  schools  are  available  for  their 
childreOi 
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DETAILS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

In  formulating  a  building  program^  there  are  a  number  of  details 
which  the  board  should  keep  in  mind.  In  the  buildings  themselves 
consideration  should  be  given  to  sanitary  and  hygienic  requirements ; 
to  heating,  lighting,  and  seating  arrangements;  to  suitableness  of 
location  and  to  pleasing  appearance.  School  sites  should  be  selected 
on  locations  that  are  high  and  well  drained  and  large  enough  to 
afford  ample  space  for  playgrounds  and  gardening  spots.  Each 
school  should  have  at  its  conunand  10  acres,  certainly  not  less  than 
5.  An  auditoriimi  at  each  school  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  people  of  the  community  as  well  as  of  all  the  children  of  the 
school  should  be  provided.  Rooms  for  such  special  activities  as 
home  economics,  shopwork,  and  the  like,  besides  cloakrooms,  storage 
and  supply  closets,  are  also  needed  and  should  be  arranged  for  in 
any  building  program  adopted. 

When  transportation  is  provided  it  should  receive  the  interested 
attention  of  the  board.  Only  reliable  adults  able  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline among  the  children  should  be  in  charge  of  trucks  and  wagons. 
Not  too  many  children  to  be  properly  seated  should  be  placed  in  each 
truck.  The  danger  of  children  standing  or  hanging  on  the  outside  of 
transportation  trucks  is  obvious.  The  board  should  take  every 
precaution  to  avoid  accidents.  Wagons  should  run  promptly  on  a 
fixed  schedule,  as  regularly  as  trains,  with  meeting  points  provided 
at  convenient  places  where  the  trucks  should  wait  from  5  to  10  min- 
utes for  the  children  to  arrive.  Truck  drivers  should  be  under  bond. 
In  many  localities  transportation  by  contract  is  found  more  satisfac- 
tory than  under  the  direct  management  of  the  school  board.  Reliable 
farmers  or  garage  owners  are  given  the  contract  to  transport  children 
at  a  fixed  per  capita  price.  This  necessitates  less  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  board  and  is  no  more  expensive;  in  fact,  is  often  more 
economical  than  other  plans. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  RELIEVING  PRESENT  CONGESTION. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  to  relieve  the  present  housing 
emergency  in  the  county: 

The  community  school  should  be  enlarged.  It  is  at  present 
crowded  beyond  its  capacity  and  the  children  at  the  Oil  Refinery  ar<? 
not  provided  for.  There  are  ample  grounds  for  all  purposes  includintr 
the  teaching  of  agricultiu'e  at  the  Community  ^ite.  A  four-room 
building  is  too  small  for  economy  or  efficiency  and  partakes  of  many 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  isolated  one — or  two-teacher  schools. 
Modern  equipment  in  the  way  of  grounds  and  rooms  can  be  supplied 
most  economically  with  one  large  building  to  accommodate  the 
people  at  Community  and  the  Oil  Refinery. 
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'Rie  question  of  maintenance  at  reasonal^le  expense  Is  of  equal  im- 
portance. A  capable  principal  can  be  secured  only  by  paying  a 
liberal  salary.  Such  a  principal  can  supervise  a  large  building  as 
well  as  a  small  one.  Teachers  trained  to  teach  the  new  subjects 
which  should  be  introduced  into  the  course  of  study  can  be  secure<l 
with  little  additional  cost  in  a  group  of  from  6  to  10  but  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  dispensed  with  if  two  small  buildings  are  utilizcnl 
instead  of  one. 

Since  the  oil  plant  is  only  about  a  mile  from  the  community  build- 
ing, transportation  would  probably  be  unnecessary.  However,  evon 
i^  it  were  necessary,  the  expense  of  supplying  it  would  be  less  than 
the  expense  of  maintaining  two  schools. 

As  soon  as  satisfactory  building  arrangements  are  consummated 
the  children  from  Cypress  Mills  and  the  Thornton  communities 
siiould  be  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Brunswick.  The  present  trans- 
portation plan  is  both  unsatisfactory  and  wasteful.  There  is  no  real 
justification  for  taking  children  2^  miles  past  the  Brunswick  schools. 
The  children  of  Cypress  Mills  can  walk  to  the  street-car  terminus 
and  go  to  Brunswick  with  the  expense  to  the  board  of  street-car 
fare  only.  Those  from  the  Thornton  conununity  should  be  trans- 
port'Od  to  the  terminus  and  take  the  street  car  also. 

The  new  building  contemplated  to  accommodate  the  children  of 
Jamaica,  Bladen,  and  Thobnan  should  contain  at  least  two  class- 
rooms in  addition  to  one  or  two  workrooms  and  an  auditorium.  The 
two  white  schools  on  St.  Simons  Island  should  also  be  consolidated. 
The  same  sort  of  building  arrangement  would  bepractic^tl  here  and  at 
Bladen  so  that  such  plans  and  estimates  as  are  needed  would  answer 
for  both  places.  '  If  the  board  of  education  decides  to  construct  per- 
manent buildings,  a  design  for  consolidated  schools  on  the  unit  plan 
should  be  adopted.  Buildings  planned  so  that  additional  rooms 
could  be  added  when  necessary  should  be  erected  at  once  to  satisfy 
immediate  needs. 

Dne  more  consolidation  is  practical  and  desirable.  The  new  wagon 
road  now  being  built  along  the  railroad  to  Everett  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  transport' the  children  at  Hunters  Siding  and  to  combine  the 
schools  of  these  two  places.  The  distance  will  not  exceed  4  miles. 
The  county  owns  no  buildings  at  either  place.  Everett  is  a  perma- 
nent community  and  the  county  should  not  continue  to  use  the 
present  building,  which  is  entirely  unfit  in  size  and  arrangemejit  for 
school  purposes.  A  5-acre  tract  should  be  secured  and  a  building 
•imilar  to  the  one  suggested  above  should  be  erected  on  it  as  soon  as 
p*:^sible. 

When  these  plans  are  carried  out  there  will  remain  the  children  at 
Br<K>kman  and  Blythe.  Eventually  the  children  at  Brookman  should 
be  transported  to  the  new  school  at  Bladen.     This  may  not  be  feas- 
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ible  at  once  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  roads.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  For  the  present  a  one-teacher 
school  will  have  to  be  retained  at  both  places.  These  ishonld  be  lim- 
ited to  the  first  six  grades.  The  present  effort  to  have  eight  grades 
at  Brookman  makes  altogether  too  many  small  classes  necessary  and 
is  an  injustice  to  the  smaller  and  older  childi'en,  but  particularly  to 
the  former.  There  is  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  spend  too  much  time  wnth  upper  grades.  TThe  present  program 
inoludes  30  recitations  daily,  all  very  short.  The  teacher's  time  is 
merely  dissipated  by  division  among  so  many  classes.  The  older 
children,  without  great  expense,  could  be  sent  to  the  new  consoli- 
dated school  while  the  younger  ones  could  remain  as  they  now  are 
until  more  satisfactory  arrangements  are  completed. 

While  these  one-teacher  schools  remain  they  should  be  made  the 
best  possible  schools  of  the  kind.  Ample  groimds,  proper  buildings, 
equipment,  and  well-trained  teachers  should  be  supplied.  A  greater 
amoimt  of  ability  and  more  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
necessary  in  one-teacher  schools  than  in  the  larger  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  organization  and  give  the  children  an 
opportunity  for  good  elementary  education.  Teachers  therefore  must 
be  more  carefully  selected  and  better  paid  than  those  in  the  consoli- 
dated or  city  schools. 

BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  school  buildings  at  Clayhole,  Pennick,  and  Sterling  are  the 
only  ones  for  colored  children  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sion, can  be  made  suitable  for  school  use.  In  each  of  these  unilateral 
lighting,  proper  heating  and  seating  arrangements,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  two  sanitary  toilets  are  inunediate  necessities.  Consolidated 
schools  should  replace  the  one-room  structures  as  soon  as  possible  for 
the  reasons  given  below.  The  plan  for  a  new  Rosenwald  school  com- 
bining the  two  schools  at  Union  and  Magnolia  should  not  be  further 
delayed.  If  possible,  similar  arrangements  should  be  made  at  an 
early  date  for  a  school  at  St.  Simons  and  another  one  consolidating 
the  Everett  and  Clayhole  schools.  If  not  Rosenwald  schools,  then 
two-teacher  schools  erected  by  the  board  on  a  similar  plan  should  be 
provided.  All  of  these  buildings  should  be  equipped  with  black- 
boards and  other  material  along  the  lines  previously  suggested. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  commission  would  urge  that  in  schools  for  Negroes  as  well 
as  those  for  the  whites  sanitary  toilets  and  pure  water  for  drinking 
purposes  be  insisted  upon.  The  conunission  has  not  said  more  in  this 
report  regarding  the  importance  of  these  matters  because  it  under- 
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stands  that  the  county  board  of  health  is  rigidly  to  enforce  its  pro- 
visions concerning  such  matters. 

School  buildings  shculd  also  be  well  heated  by  hot-water  heating 
furnaces,  or  jacketed  stoves.  Plenty  of  blackboard  of  some  reliable 
variety — slate  is  best  and  most  economical  in  the  long  run;  globes, 
maps,  sopplementary  readers,  and  reference  books  constitute  the* 
minimum  equipment  which  should  be  procured  for  immediate  use. 
T^ter,  these  essentials  should  be  added  to,  either  from  public  funds 
or  through  school  and  community  organizations. 

12.  THE  SHOWING  MADE  B  Y  THE  PUPILS  OF  BRUNSWICK  AND 
GL  YNN  COUNT  Y  IN  THE  STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  MEASURE- 
MENT TESTS  GIVEN. 

lentil  within  a  decade  the  results  of  the  teaching  activities  of  the 
school,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  progress  of  children  in  the  subjects 
which  the  schools  offer,  have  been  largely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 
Xo  educational  yardstick  of  precise  character  has  been  at  hand  by 
which  efficiency  could  be  judged  and  the  relative  standing  of  schools  or 
of  classes  determined.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  tests  have  been 
devised  and  so  standardized  that  it  is  now  possible,  in  certain  lines  of 
school  work,  to  compare  the  achievements  of  schools  and  of  systems, 
giving  thereby  a  fairly  accurate  basis  for  the  appraisal  of  work  within 
the  restricted  fields  wherein  the  tests  operate. 

The  commission  gave  four  of  these  tests  in  all  of  the  schools  of 
Brunswick  and  in  the  Community  school  of  Glynn  Coimty.  The 
tests  given  were  the  Courtis  test  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion^ and  division  processes  operating  with  whole  numbers:  the 
St(me  reasoning  test  in  arithmetic;  the  Ayers  spelling  test;  and  the 
Monroe's  silent  reading  test  designed  to  test  the  rate  of  reading  and 
the  degree  of  comprehension.  Each  of  these  tests  has  been  given 
under  exactly  the  same  condition  in  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  to  thousands  of  children.  The  results  have  been  carefully 
tabulated,  so  that  school  officials  now  know  what  d^ree  of  speed  and 
i»f  accuracy  the  great  majority  of  children  are  capable  of  reaching 
where  the  teaching  practice  has  been  efficient.  By  comparing  the 
results  which  the  children  of  the  schools  of  Glynn  obtained  with  the 
standard  score  obtained  by  many  thousands  of  children  it  can  he 
judged,  in  part  at  least,  as  to  how  efficient  in  these  lines  the  teachini>: 
is  in  Glynn. 

A.  THB  COUSnS  TEST  IN  ARITHMETICAL  PROCESSES. 

The  aeries  consists  of  four  tests  printed  on  a  four-page  folder,  one 
t6Bt  to  each  page.  Twenty-four  examples  of  equal  difficulty  are 
given  in  each.     A  time  Umit  is  set  for  each  test,  8  minutes  for  the 
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addition  tt^t,  4  minutes  for  the  siibtracti(»n,  6  minutes  for  the  multi- 
plit  ation,  and  8  minutes  for  the  division  test.  Within  these  respective 
time  limits  each  pupil  tested  is  required  to  solve  as  many  examples 
as  he  can.  The  papers  are  then  marked  for  the  number  attempted 
(speed)  and  for  the  numbers  which  are  correct  (accuracy).  In 
order  that  all  tests  may  be  standardized,  no  credit  is  given  for  ex- 
amples incomplete  or  partially  correct.  The  following  are  sample 
exercises  of  the  four  tests;  the  remaining  examples  of  each  are  of 
equal  difficulty: 
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TEST  NO.  3. 
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TK8T  NO.  4.      DfVISION  (8  MINUTBS). 
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THE  RESULTS  IN  THE  GLTNN  COUNTY  SGHOOLR 

The  following  tables  show  the  results  of  the  Courtis  test  among  the 
schools  of  Glynn  CJounty: 
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Dirislon  test  (tlma,  8  minutes). 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TEST. 


An  examination  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  that  as  compared 
with  the  standard  score,  obtained  by  examining  thousands  of  children 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  the  records  made  by  the  schools 
of  Glynn  are  very  low.  This  applies  both  to  the  rate  of  speed  at 
which  the  children  work  and  their  accuracy.     In  fact,  the  recordp 
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disclose  the  fact  that  hi  most  mstances  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  the  Glynn  schools  fall  helow  the  standards  reached  by  fifth  grades 
in  other  places. 

Drill,  properly  conducted  and  continuously  carried  on,  is  an  abso- 
lute requirement  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  arithmetical  opera- 
tions. A  motive  for  drilling,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  steps 
involved  in  the  drill  process,  regular,  frequent,  short  repetitions  with  a 
maximum  of  attention  focused  on  the  drill,  with  enough  variation 
of  drill  material  to  avoid  any  monotony,  are  the  most  important 
principles  upon  which  to  base  effective  drills.  We  believe  that  it  is 
good  practice  to  begin  almost  every  arithmetic  lesson  with  a  good, 
snappy  drill,  which,  if  possible,  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
day's  work.  Not  enough  of  this  type  of  activity  is  found  in  the 
Bninswick  and  Glynn  County  schools.  Four  or  five  minutes  each 
day  spent  in  this  way  is  the  most  economical  expenditure  of  timo 
that  can  be  devised. 

B.  THE  STONE  REASONING  TEST  IN  ARITIIMETia 

The  test  in  arithmetic  reasoning  as  given  follows: 

(Solve  as  many  of  the  foUowing  probleniB  as  you  have  time  for;  work  them  in  order 
as  numbered.) 

1.  If  you  buy  2  tablets  at  7  cents  each  and  a  book  for  65  cents,  how  much  chaags 
should  you  receive  from  a  two-dollar  bill?    (1.0.) 

2.  John  sold  4  Saturday  Evening  Posts  at  6  cents  each.  He  kept  one-half  tbe 
money  and  with  the  other*half  he  bought  Sunday  papers  at  2  cents  each.  How  many 
did  he  buy?    (1.0.) 

3.  If  James  had  4  times  as  much  money  as  George,  he  would  have  $16.  How  much 
money  has  George?    (1.0.) 

4.  How  many  pencils  can  you  buy  for  50  cents  at  the  rate  of  2  for  5  cents?    (1.0.) 

5.  The  uniforms  for  a  baseball  nine  cost  $2.60  each.  The  shoes  cost  $2  a  pair. 
What  was  the  total  cost  of  uniforms  and  shoes  for  the  nine?    (1.0.) 

6.  In  the  schools  of  a  certain  city  there  are  2,200  pupils;  one-h&lf  are  in  the  primary 
grade,  one-fourth  in  the  gnunmar  grades,  one-eighth  in  the  high  school,  and  the  root 
in  the  night  school.    How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  night  school?    (1.4.) 

7.  If  ^  tons  of  coal  cost  $21,  what  will  5i  tons  cost?    (1.2.) 

8.  A  news  dealer  bought  some  magazines  for  $1.  He  sold  them  for  $1.20  gaining 
5  cents  on  each  magazine.    How  many  magazines  were  there?    (1.6.) 

9.  A  girl  spent  one-eighth  of  her  money  for  car  fine,  and  three  times  as  much  for 
clothes.  Half  of  what  she  had  left  was  80  cents.  How  much  money  did  she  have  at 
first?    (2.0.) 

10.  Two  girls  receive  $2.10  for  making  buttonholes.  One  makes  42,  the  other  28. 
How  shall  l^ey  divide  the  money?    (2.0.) 

11.  Mr.  Brown  paid  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  building;  Mr.  Johnson  paid  one-half 
the  cost.  Mr.  Johnson  received  $500  more  annual  rent  than  Mr.  Brown.  How  much 
did  he  receive?    (2.0.) 

12.  A  freight  train  left  Albany  for  New  York  at  6  o'clock.  An  exprees  train  left 
on  the  same  track  at  8  o'clock.  It  went  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour.  At  what 
time  of  day  will  it  overtake  the  freight  train  if  the  freight  train  stops  after  it  has  gone 
56  miles?    (2.0.) 

The  time  allowance  is  exactly  15  minutes.  The  problems  are 
graded  in  difficulty,  each  problem  having  a  score  value  commensu- 
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rate  with  its  difficulty.     No  credit  was  allowed  for  partially  correct 
or  partially  complete  answers. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  REASONING  TEST. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  how  the  schools  of  Brunswick  and 
of  Glynn  County  fared  in  this  test  and  in  comparison  with  results 
obtained  in  other  systems: 

Aemitt  ofreoMOning  U$t, 


Schoob  tDd  gmdflL 

Number 
ofpapUs. 

AttflmpH 

Rights. 

Percent- 
age of 
aoeimcy 

Total 

crodlts. 

Avsrago 

credits 

p«rpupiL 

ATerage 
attempts 
per  paplL 

Average 

rights 

per  pupil. 

Olyim: 

vni 

61 
67 
65 

73 

46 
44 

11 
'       13 

15 

0 
9 

a 

41 

438 
484 
445 

360 

215 
213 

61 
60 

57 

52 

48 

62 

1S7 

825 
811 
251 
170 

80 
80 

36 
32 
24 

30 
34 
30 
70 

75.0 
64.0 
55.0 
47.0 

36.0 
37.0 

fiO.O 
46.0 
43.0 

57.0 
70.0 
4&0 
44.0 

357 
332 
251 
170 

82 

80 

86 
32 
24 

30 
34 
30 
70 

5.8 
4.9 
8.8 
X8 

1.8 
1.8 

3.2 

3.4 
1.5 

3.3 
3.7 
1.8 
1.7 

7.0 
7.2 
6.8 
4.0 

4.8 
4.8 

5.8 
5.3 
3.8 

5.7 
5.8 
2.6 
8.8 

5.8 

vn 

4.6 

VI 

8.8 

V 

2.3 

Purvis: 

VI     

1.7 

V     

1.8 

Commmrity: 

vn. 

8.2 

VI     

2.4 

V 

1.6 

Rbley  (colofd); 

8.3 

vn    

8.7 

VI  ^ 

1.8 

V  

1.7 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  results  obtained  in  other  systems 
are  given  below.  These  results  are  expressed  in  average  credits  per 
child. 

Average  crediu  per  child  m  teveral  tysterm. 


JflUBsvllle.  WIr 
(ISlOOo  popnl»- 

Boete.  Mont.: 

tkn). 
&%H  LakeCtty 


Colmabia.  8.  C: 
White  pgpUi... 
Negro  pupils  .* . 
Entire  system.. 

White  jmjOs... 
N^gro  pupils . 


Vgradei 


papU. 


2.40 


1» 
8.70 
2.85 


perpopO. 


1.1 


144 

4.08 
2.40 

3.0 
1.2 
15 

3.2 
14 
18 


VI  grade. 


Median 
popil. 


3.40 


3.80 
6.40 
5.tt 


Average 
per  pupil. 


2.98 


4.24 

6.46 
4.06 

5.0 
16 
4.4 

4.0 

A5 
4.8 


vn  grade. 


Median 
pupil. 


5.80 


5.80 
160 
5.40 


Average 
pupiL 


5.20 


6.86 
186 
4.86 

6.3 
14 
5.6 

If 

6.0 
11 


vn  grade. 


Median 
pupU. 


Average 
per  papQ. 


18 


7.7 

10.6 

18 


6.48 


7.88 

10.44 

6.43 

5.4 
3.2 
4.0 

7.1 

10.1 

7.5 


C  THE  ATRES  SPELLING  TEST. 

'Rie  test  whieh  was  given  from  the  second  grade  to  the  eighth, 
inohisivey  consisted  of  the  words  for  each  grade  taken  from  Ayree 
Usi  B,  erf  "One  Thousand  Commonest  Words."  The  words  in 
each  list  have  been  spelled  correctly  by  73  per  cent  of  the  children 
in  the  respective  grades  in  tests  which  have  been  given  in  many 
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cities.  Therefore  73  per  cent  may  be  accepted  as  the  standard  for 
each  grade  if  the  teaching  of  spelling  is  to  be  adjudged  equal  to  the 
average  of  many  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  six  tests  which 
were  used  follow: 


1.  nine. 

2.  got. 

3.  spring. 

4.  Btone. 
6.  fall. 

6.  Monday. 

7.  Uke. 

8.  put. 

9.  its. 
10.  told. 


1.  catch. 

2.  able. 
8.  fell. 

4.  soap. 

5.  exprooB. 

6.  table. 

7.  road. 

8.  power. 
0.  another. 

10.  ehurch. 


Fourth  (fTods, 

1.  eight. 

2.  aboard. 

3.  restrain. 

4.  population. 

5.  ngure. 

6.  everything. 

7.  farther. 

8.  knew. 

9.  fact. 
10.  public. 


FfftkgraiM. 

1.  Bometimefi. 

2.  period. 

3.  nnn. 

4.  crowd. 

5.  relative. 

6.  serve. 

7.  due. 

8.  ledge. 

9.  information. 
10.  present. 


aixA 

1.  often. 

2.  total. 

3.  examinatum. 

4.  marriage. 

5.  opinion. 

6.  witness. 

7.  theater. 

8.  supply. 

9.  course. 
10.  doubt. 


1.  meant. 

2.  distingidah. 

3.  assure. 

4.  probably. 

5.  responsibility. 

6.  dimcuHy. 

7.  develop. 

8.  material. 

9.  senate. 

10.  agreen^ent. 

RetuU  o/MpelUng  tmt. 


Eighth  9rai4» 

1.  organization. 

2.  emergency. 
8.  appreciate. 

4.  sincerely. 

5.  athletic. 

6.  extreme. 

7.  practical. 

8.  proceed. 

9.  cordially. 
10.  character. 


Total 
pupfls. 

Total 

words 

oorrtct. 

Pflroorift 

cofnok. 

Qlynn: 

VITL 

69 
68 
M 

76 
69 

W 
90 

80 
41 
St 
84 

43 

10 
18 
16 
18 

9 
9 
86 
41 
80 
66 

448 
468 

603 
628 
818 
666 

601 

837 
374 
388 

trs 

800 

68 
90 
90 
60 

413 

75.1 

VII 

0&.6 

VI 

77.3 

V 

60. 5 

IV 

6ao 

ni 

72.8 

II 

66.8 

Piirvis: 

VI 

7S.6 

V 

06.8 

IV 

83.7 

m 

81.7 

II 

Communitj: 

VII..... 

71.4 

63.0 

VL 

69.3 

V^ 

60.0 

r^:::. :::::::::;::::::::::::;:::;::::::;;:::::::::::::::;::::::::::.: 

41  7 

RLi]«r(oolored): 

71. 1 

vzlI !;!!I!I!.II!*!!!!!I!I!!i;;.!!;!I!!II"I!I!!!!!;;i!!!;!!!!!! 

67.7 

vu::::;;;;:::;:::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::;;;;;::;::;;:;:::::::: 

66.0 

V. 

68.  .1 

iv::;;:;:::;:;:;::;:;;::::;:::;;:::::;::::::::::::::::::;;:::;:::;:;:: 

67.8 

III 

78.6 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  SPELLING  TEOT. 

Comparing  tiie  results  obtained  by  the  foregoing  schools  and 
grades  with  the  standard  score  of  73  per  cent  correct,  it  is  seen 
that  several  of  the  grades  equaled  or  surpassed  the  standard  score. 
In  the  Olynn  Academy  and  Olynn  Grammer  School  the  eighth  grade, 
Lho  sixth  grade,  and  the  third  grade  were  successful.  In  the  Purvis 
School  the  sixth,  the  fourth,  and  the  third  passed  the  standard  score. 
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.\J1  of  the  grades  of  the  Community  School  failed  to  roach  even  70 
per  cent,  the  fourth  falling  below  that  of  any  other  grade  tested.  In 
the  colored  school  but  one  grade,  the  third,  reached  the  standard 
score.  - 

The  range  of  variation  as  lietween  the  lowest  and  the  higli(»st 
scores  gained  by  the  several  grades  indicates  that  the  spelling  work 
of  the  schools  is  in  need  of  coordination.  Such  variation  suggests 
tliat  there  is  a  lack  of  teamwork  among  the  teachers  of  the  several 
schools  and  in  the  system  at  large.  With  careful  supervision  of  tlu» 
work  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  eliminate  much  of  this  variation 
in  results  through  raising  the  weakest  grades  to  the  general  level  of 
the  standard  score. 

D.  THE  MONROE  SILENT  READING  TEST. 

This  is  a  series  of  exercises  designed  to  test  both  speed  and  com- 
prehension in  reading.  Some  15  exercises,  print(»d  in  a  folder,  are 
^iven  to  each  child.  The  following  exercise  is  a  sample  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  test: 

I  am  a  little  dark-skinned  girl.     I  wear  a  slip  of  brown  buckskin  and  a  pair  of  soft 
ni(K'ca.''in*!.     I  live  in  a  wigwani.     What  kind  of  a  girl  do  you  think  1  am? 
v'hinet*e  French  Indian  African  Eskimo. 

The  answer  to  this  exercise  is  **  Indian, "  and  it  is  to  be  indicated 
by  dra^^ing  a  lin »  under  the  word.  The  test  consists  of  a  numl)er 
<»f  exercises  like  tliis  one.  At  a  given  signal  the  children  begin  and 
a  '  allowed  exactly  five  minuti»s,  during  which  time  they  read  as 
II  any  exercises  as  possible,  marking  the  answei*s  as  indicated  in 
tie  exercise.  In  this  way  both  the  rate  of  reading  is  found  and  the 
dejjree  to  which  the  child  understands  what  he  has  read.  The 
followino:  table  shows  how  the  children  of  Cilvnn  Countv  did  in 
M)mpai^on  with  the  standard  score,  also  in  comparison  with  the 
>■  ore  made  by  the  children  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  sjrstem. 

Results  of  the  reading  test. 


Schools. 


Grado  III. 


Kum- 
berol 


Rate 
score. 


*'r..iKlard  vxire 

''  •  nphU  >«*ire  f  white). 

•  i-.nn 

'  j-vis 

'  "tnmanlty 

i:iJi»v 


6,455 

1,021 

«7 

38 


62 
68 
44 
44 


Com- 

prehrn- 

sion 

score. 


(Jrade  IV. 


Grade  V. 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


Rale 
>C(>re. 


7.2 
89 
3 
4 


Com- 
pn'heii- 

sion 
sc  )ro. 

13 

13.2 

10 

8 

6 


Num- 
ber (if 

Rate 

Coni- 

pro'i'ti- 

pupils. 

score. 

sioii 
scort'. 

6,203 

89 

1'* 

1,098 

91.3 

14.  H 

73 

85 

I.-i 

49 

76 

14 

13 

67 

11 

44 

59 

10 

Grade  VI. 

Grade  VII. 

(irade  VIII. 

"tAiidtfd  score 

b.TXZ        «« 

JO 

17.3 

18 

19 

15 

13 

4,614 

750 

62 

99 

114.7 
98 

23 

20.6 
23 

3,825 

613 

60 

106 

136.6 

106 

26.4 

^'(•inpliUsoore  'white) 

'.ivnn .,- 

1.029 
61 
31 
17 
24 

113.2 
88 
81 
69 
81 

23.9 
23.0 

I^J^vi» 

t  ^mninnUy . 

10 
10 

69 
81 

16 
18 

Ht'Oey  (colored) 

7 

98 

20.0 

10178«— 20 6 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  READING  TEST. 

In  the  rate  of  reading — that  is,  in  the  amount  covered  in  the  pre- 
scribed time,  a  glance  at  the  preceding  table  will  show  that  \nth  the 
exception  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Glynn  school  the 
grades  of  all  the  schools  in  comparison  v^ith  the  standard  score  stood 
low,  most  of  them  being  very  low  indeed.  In  the  rating  for  compre- 
hension only  the  seventh  grade  of  the  Glynn  school  reached  the 
standard,  the  scores  of  all  other  grades  likiwise  being  very  low.  In 
general  the  grades  of  the  Glyim  grammar  school  did  better  in  this 
test  than  did  corresponding  grades  in  the  other  schools. 

The  results  of  this  test  show  that  teachers  should  be  giving  much 
attention  in  their  reading  and  language  work  to  thought  glutting. 
Evidently  the  reading  of  the  children  is  too  mechanical  and  that  not 
enough  time  is  given  to  teaching  the  children  how  to  get  at  the  mean- 
ing of  the  authors  oi  the  exercises  which  they  read. 

WHAT  THE  FOREGOING  TESTS  SHOW. 

These  four  tests  show  that  in  comparison  with  what  children  are 
imiformly  getting  in  other  school  systems  the  children  of  the  schools 
of  Glynn  County  are  not  making  the  progress  in  the  subjects  tested 
which  they  should  be  making.  Thise  tt^sts  also  reinforce  and  em- 
phasize the  criticism  passed  upon  the  work  of  the  schools  in  other 
parts  of  this  report.  Likewise  in  other  connections  wehavesuggt^st(Hl 
wherein  the  system  can  be  administered  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
classroom  increasingly  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency.  All  of  which  is 
to  the  end  that  the  children  educated  in  the  schools  of  Brunswick  and 
of  Glynn  County  shall  have  as  good  an  opportunity  for  an  efficient 
schooling  as  shall  children  living  in  more  favored  sections  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  if  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  this  report  are  carried  out  with  intelligence,  in  a  very  few 
years  the  work  of  the  schools  can  be  placed  on  a  plane  which  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  work  of  any  system.  But  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  will  require  hard,  thoughtful,  and  very  earnest  work  of 
the  entire  school  corps.  It  also  demands  that  the  schools  of  tlio 
county  receive  more  generous  support  than  they  now  do.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  children  now  living  in  this  county  be  given  thai 
which  other  communities  are  giving  their  children. 
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Record  for  the  year  with  the  index  here  presented. 
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Alkeas,  Charlotte  A. ,  1035. 

AiBslie,  Charlotte  E.,  1114  (4). 

AukBAMA,  education,  1521,  1812;  social  problems, 
1106. 

Alabama.    Department  of  education,  607. 

ALcnji,  1733. 

AJden,G.I.,1952. 

Alexander,  Carter,  518. 

Alexander,  H.  B.,  1156, 1693. 

Alexashhua,  La.,  education,  885. 

Aley,  B.  J.,  602  (6). 

Auxsrs.    84€  Av ekicakization;  Immioranis. 

▲Uardyoe,  R.  U.,  1566. 


Alloman,  L.,  393, 2  (3). 

Allen,  C.  R.,  770. 

Allen,  D.  A.,  2017. 

Allen,  Elizalreth  S.,  1042. 

Allen,  F.  J.,  1476. 

Allen,  I.  H.,  2026, 2121  (29). 

Allen,  R.  D.,  2266  (1). 

Allen,  T.  T.,  502. 

Allison,  Grace  E.,  1438. 

Allix,  Andr4, 1866. 

Almack,  J.  C,  55, 1983. 

Alvord,  KatherineS.,  2121  (72). 

Ambidextxritt,  581. 

American  association  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
cultural teaching,  2271. 

American  association  of  ooUegiate  registrars,  130iS, 
2006. 

American  association  of  university  professors,  512, 
1306,1988. 

American  AssociAnoN  or  universitt  pRorEasoss, 
302, 1284, 1988. 

American  child  hygiene  association,  1831. 

American  classical  league,  66. 

American  conference  of  pharmaceutical  faculties, 
663. 

American  E.  F.  university,  1466. 

American  E.  F.  university,  1305  (2). 

American  historical  association,  924. 

American  library  association,  181, 2110. 

American  medical  association .  Council  on  medical 
education,  1031. 

American  physical  education  association,  1373,2043. 

American physicaleducationassociation.  Western 
district,  534. 

American  sociological  society,  758. 

AMERlCANiZAnoN,  1  (1),  165-167,  190,  (3)-(5),  203, 
£82-L8»,  495  (18),  573-574,  803-807, 1046-1048, 1457- 
1465,  1531,  1600  (3)-(4),  1693-1695,  1860-1862,  1881 
(13)-(14),  (16),  2057  (10),  (16),  2089-2092.  2121  (87)- 
(88),  2285. 

ANATOMY,  teaching,  1443. 

Andeiuon,  Ind.,  survey,  198. 

Anderson,  H.  W.,  1332. 

AnJerson,  V.  V.,  2102. 

Andress,  J.  M.,  531, 1602. 

Andrews,  E.  V.,  1204. 

Andrews,  Fannie  F.,  1548. 

Andrews,  Harriet  U.,  177, 1059, 1495. 

Andrews,  W.  E.,  82,  495  (12). 

Angell,  J.  R.,  535  (3),  1034  (2). 

Animals,  1780. 

AnseU,  S.  T.,  513. 

Anthony,  W.  B.,  1403. 
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AppeU,  Israel,  701. 

Applebaum,  Mlsha,  2101  (5). 

Architecture,  naval,  368;  teaching,  972  (2). 

AreU,  C.  W.,  96. 

Arithmetic,  63,  677,  1578,  1922,  1929;  socialized, 

1961;  teaching,  651  (4),  1331  (4),  1958,  1960,  9057 

(19);  tests,  48,  248-249,  891,  1087,  1348,  1764,  1881 

(9),  (22),  1922. 
Arkansas  education  oommi^sion,  7. 
Armen trout,  W.  D.,  945. 
Arms,  S.  D.,  1228. 
Army  alfha  test,  1761. 
Army,  educational  work,  1305  (l)-(2),  1700-1701, 

1863-1864;  intelligence  tests,  467,   517,  557,  780, 

788,     1025-1027;  personnel,     780-788^     1025-1028^ 

142&-1428,  1669-1670,  1849;  physical  training,  137, 

535  (4)-(5);  trade  tests,  1518, 1609-1670. 
Amett,  Trevor,  972  (3). 
Arnold,  B.C.,  1860. 
^Unold,  E.  H.,  756, 1330  (14). 
Arnold,  F.  R.,  475. 
Arnold,  H.  D.,  1031  (5)-(6),  1445. 
Arnold,  LeRoy,  718. 
Arnold,  W.  H.,  1509. 
Aron,  A.  W.,  658. 
Aronstcin,  Philipp,  476. 
Arpe,  O.  F.,2060. 
Art  education,  154,  233  (10),  241,  358,  495  (13), 

769  (1),  (3),  (5)-(6),  1320, 1580, 1658,  1730  (5),  1840, 

2260  (9),  (11),  (14),  2126  (11);  in  army,  1470. 
Arthur,  Grace,  1185, 1918. 
Arthur,  J.  C,  977. 

Ashbaugh,  E.  J.,  8cS3-884,  1211,  2146  (10)-(11). 
Ashley,  R.  L.,  1456,  IIT. 
Aspinwall,  W.  P.,  1265  (1). 
Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and 

experiment  stations,  1429. 
Association  of  American  colleges,  972-973. 
Association  of  American  medical  colleges,  1437. 
Association  of  American  universities,  1307. 
Association  of  Biblical  instnictors  in  American 

colleges  and  secondary  schools,  2056. 
Association  of  colleges  and  prci)aratory  schools  of 

the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  130S. 
Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the 

southern  states,  117. 
Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the 

southern    states.    Commission    on    accredited 

schools,  1276. 
Association  of  teachers  of  mathematics  in  New 

England,  676. 

ASSOOATIOXS,    SOCIETIE9,     C0NPERENCE9,    foroign, 

927,  1508,  1671,  1730;  international,  575,  1819; 
national,  1,  2,  33,  57,  117,  119,  181,  19&-191,  215, 
287,  353,  355,  417-419,  452,  489,  i%%  508,  512,  535, 
646,  563,  602-605,  640,  676,  758,  769,  924-925,  934; 
972,  975-976,  1002, 1006,  1031-1034,  1063,  1071, 108^ 
1087,  1212,  1265-1266,  1276,  1281,  1305-1309,  1330- 
1331,  1373,  1429,  1434,  1437,  1541,  1731,  1831,  1839, 
1870. 

Atherton-Smith,  Aline  S.,  1702  (2). 

ATHI.ETICS,  190  (7),  340,  534  (3);  army,  535  (1); 
college,  138,  535  (6),  1005;  French  army,  535  (2). 

Attendance.   See  School  attendance. 

Atwood,  A.  W.,  2209. 

Atwood,  W.  W.,  486. 

Aubrun,  Ph.,  1710. 


Audollent,  Auguste,  312. 
Aumer,  C.  R.,  1038. 
Australia,  education,  1364, 1370. 
Austria,  education,  1746. 
Avcilll,  L.  A.,  335,  749, 1265  (5). 
Avery,  L.  B.,  986>  1861. 
Axton,  Edward  H.,  2072. 
AydelotU,  Frank,  1696. 
Ayer,  F.  C,  1331  (5). 
Ayer,  J.  W.,  446  (2). 
Asnaard,  Aubin,  1651. 
Ayres  test,  890, 1193. 


Babbitt,  Irving,  1887. 
Baboock,  Helen  S.,  1510. 
Babcock,  K.  C,  1305  (7),  2006  (7). 
Bachman,  F.  P.,  199, 1757. 

BACmVARD     children.     8u     EXCXraOlfAL    CBBj' 

dren;  Retardation. 
Bagley,  W.  C,  497,  602  (13),  603  (7),  733,  MO,  9M|, 

1330  (2),  1541  (1),  (5),  2121  (37),  2123. 
Bailey,  W.  B.,  401. 
Bafr,  Anna  B.,  1067  (13). 
Baker,  Elizabeth  S.,  1906,  2121  (8). 
Baker,  George,  1065  (4). 
Baker,  George  M.,  1262. 
Baker,H.  M.,49. 
Baker,  N.D.,  1468. 
Baker,  S.  Josephine,  624, 1831  (7). 
Baker,  T.  J.,  pseud.,  904. 
Baker,  T.  S.,  20. 

Baldensperger,  Fernand,  313, 972  (9),  1306  (6), 
Balderston,  Lydla  R.,  363. 
Baldwin,  Bird  T.,  2061. 
Ball,  FtankG.,  1388. 
Ballantine,  H.  W.,  664. 
Ballard,  P.  B.,  1730  (8). 
Balliet,  T.  M.,  97,  2121  (65). 
Ballou,  F.  W.,  1984. 
BALTiifORE,  Mo.,  education,  135S. 
Barber,  F.  R.,957. 
Barclay,  L.  W.,338. 
Bardecn,  C.R.,1818. 
Bardecn,  C.W.,29. 
Barker,  L.  F.,  33. 
Barker,  W.  II., 260. 
Barlow,  Sir  Montague,  850. 
Barnard,  Florence,  297. 
Barnard,  H.  C.,876. 
Barnard,  Henry,  1528. 
Barnes,  Earl,  1  (18),  190  (4). 
Barnes,  H.  E.,  1946. 
Barnes,  H.  0.,1787. 
Barnes,  Harold,  1881  (10). 
Barnes,  Walter,  470, 908. 1072, 1564, 1931. 
Bamett,H.  J.,604(19). 
Bamum,  Afrs.  O.  S.,  418  (10). 
Barr,  Mary  E.,  1345  (3). 
Barren,  Joseph,  1223. 
Barrett,  J.  W.,196. 
Barrow,  D.  C.,20. 
Barry ,  Maggie  W. ,  419  (4). 
Barth,  G.  P.,  142  (5),  1389, 2121  (62). 
Barthelemy ,  A . ,  489. 
Bartlett,  Bertha  L.,  178, 396. 
Barton,  H.  J.,  1934. 
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Baseom,  Elrft  L.,  lOia 

Ba8Ueii,C.,ll»5L 

BatdieUar,  IfOdred  I.,  1283. 

B«tti6,0.  O.,lia0L 

Bttodmiiller,  Helen,  183S. 

BttwdBii,  W.  T.,  441,  ISia 

Bftycr,  Blinbeth,  2174. 

Beylui^W.  A.,1334. 

Baylor,  AdelaMe  S.,  2121  (12). 

Beias.ILO.,4W(5). 

Bcaid,J.H.,405(19). 

Beitt7,A.  J.,168(5). 

Becht,  J.  O.,  1  (1),  1731  (9),  1881  (18>. 

Begbie,  Harold,  2ia 

Bcinie,P.  F.,2007. 

BKbonnf,  education,  1961, 1905;  oT  soldien,  1806w 

BeO,C.L.,1531(25). 

BeU,W.  N.,106S. 

BnxsTVE,  FSAiicB,  art  education,  M70. 

Balot.na 

Bm  BixirKTT  juHxos  high  school,  049. 

Bander,  E.  Blandie,  1087  (9). 

Benedict,  E.1L,  2210. 

BeoBBtt,  C.  A.,  148, 1017,  WD, 

Bennett,  C.  B.,  1881  (31). 

BenneU,  Ernest,  1404. 

Bennett,  O.  V., 946. 

Bennett,  H.  O. ,  2267. 

Bennett,  Helen  C,  173. 

Benns,  P.  !«• ,  281. 

Bcnsinger,  P.  L., 004  (30). 

Benson,  A.  C,  1093. 

Benson,  O.  E.,  2061. 

Benson,  O.H..  709 (9). 

Benson,  Rath,  136. 

BnrrucT,  Rkhabd,  1547. 

Benton.  O.  P.,  1300(1). 

Befgmann,  Henri,  296. 

Bcraanllne,  BnO^r,  2057  (5),  (26). 

BciTier,  Mildred.  2302  (5). 

Bar7,]iar7J.,1063(10). 

Beny,  T.  w^.,  877. 

BeBier,C.,437. 

Beaom,  Pansy  V. ,  1831  (8). 

Be0,E.  A.,  1310. 

Best,  Harry.  1060. 

Best,  Lindsey,  2288  (3). 

Beielle.J.  O..746,2032. 

BCniANT  OOLUGB,  1306. 
Betts.  O.  H.,  1881  (17).  (23).  2053. 
BeT«rklfle,J.H.,1330(5). 
Berfer,  Loois,  1379l 
Bc9er.8.W.,S35(l). 
Beanl,J..2ll.l586. 
Besdek,Haso.l067(2). 
Bblb  or  SCHOOLS,  1308. 

BBLB  9TUDT,  1401. 

BUvcn.  Alice,  263. 

Biannan.  Jessie  M. ,  2034. 

Binis.  Florence  G..  278  (2), €51  (5). 

Billing.  Fmnk,  1477. 

Bom-SoiON  nsn,  1 176  (0) ,  1195, 1756, 1021.     Sf 

CllB  brRLUOKNCB  TESTS. 

Bii^|iam.R..20L 

Bli^iam.  W.  v.,  TSl,  1303  (10), 2006  (10). 

Binnioo.R.  D.,I.H41. 

Btesel.  Atana  L.,  2121  (8). 


BiOLOOT,  teaching,  278  (1),  686,  2180;  -  universities 
and  colleges,  2178. 

Birch,  C.E.,  2277. 

Birge,  E.  A.,  2121  (33), (70). 

Bimey,L.  J.,1654. 

Bishop,  A.  L. ,  157, 161. 

Black,  M.  A.,  719. 

Black,  W.  M.,  565, 1429  (5). 

Blaekmar,  H.  £.,  602  (10). 

Blackwell,R.  E.,20. 

Blair,  P.O.,  323, 604  (2). 

BlaIsdeU,J.  A.,972(9). 

Blalsdoll,T.  C.,1087(4). 

Blake,  Katherlno  D.,  212  (100). 

Blakely,  P.  lI,  817, 987, 13S3. 2057  (29). 

Blakesley,  J.  H. ,  860, 1743. 

Blanton,  Annie  W.,  419  (9),  2121  (2). 

Blanton,  Margaret  0. ,  688.  *' 

Blanton,  Smiley,  688, 1639. 

Bund,  education,  575  (3),  753, 808  (5),  1060, 1703  (3). 

Blodgett,  P.  H.,958L 

Bloss,  W.  E.,  192. 

Btomer,  George,  794,  1437  (4). 

Boas,  F.  S.,  1985. 

Boas,  Frans,  106w 

Bobbltt,  FrankUn,  1209. 2193. 

Book,  Minna  M^L.,  1656. 

Bock,  T.  A.,  1881  (19). 

Bode,  6.  H.,  34. 

Bodine,  W.  L.,  1063  (2). 

Bogan,  W.  J.,  603  (2),  1330  (16),  2121  (67). 

Bogardus,  E.  B.,  2080. 

Bogue,  R.  H.,  2014. 

BOLSHXVIKI,  education,  1562. 

Bolton,  F.  E.,  109,  720. 

Bondfleld,  JIFm  M.  G.,  1730  (11). 

Bonner,  H.  R.,  119  (5),  2237. 

Bonser,  F.  G.,  125. 

Book,  W.  F.,  555,  640  (9). 

BOOKS  JLND  BEADIKG.  See  LlBBABISS  AND  BEAD- 
ING. 

Boone,  R.  G.,  634  (2),  1842,  2211. 

Boorman,  W.  R.,  1643. 

Booth,  T.  K.  M..9. 

Borland,  J.,  233  (IX). 

Boston,  education,  39, 1330  (19). 

Boston.    Department  of  educational  investigatlcn 

and  measurements,  39. 
Boston  tbadb  union  oolleoe,  1661 
Bostwlck,  A.  E.,181(l). 
BOTANT,  683,  932,  1785;  teaching,  278  (3),  1503. 
Bouget,  810. 
Bougie,  (3i.,  1407. 
Bouquet,  A.  C,  549. 
Boureau,  8K). 
BourriUon,  810. 
Bov<S«,  A.  G.,  477. 
Bovingdon,  John,  237. 
Bowen,  W.  P.,534(4). 
Bower,  W.  C,  553 

BOT  SCOUTS,  139,  338,  582,  1138,  2048,  2261 
Boyce,  T.  W.,  1966. 
Boyd,  Edith  L.,  336. 
Boyd,  P.  P.,  889, 1697. 
Boyer,  C.  C,  1732. 
Boyer,  P.  A.,  641. 
Boyer,  W.  A.,  1067  (11). 
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Boynton,  F.  D.,  1966l 

Boys,  1178,  1371,  1572,  1643,  IfifiO,  17M;  Ww, 

tests,  1100. 
Brace,  a.  M.,  2121  (56). 
Brackett,  H.  D.,  1229. 
Bradford,  Mary  D.,  igo  (1). 
Bradish,  Prudence,  1645. 
Bradley,  Frances  S.,  286. 
Brady,  Belle,  1969. 
Brady,  St.  Elmo,  1056. 
Brainerd,  Jessie,  823. 
Braisted,  W.  C,  182. 
Bralley,F.M.,e05(3). 
Branom,  M.  £.,  1766. 
Brewley,  Benjamin,  2007. 
Braxil,  education,  1017;  history,  660. 
Breclrenridge,  W.  E.,  1957. 
Breckinridge,  Elisabeth,  1065  (7). 
Breed,  F.  S.,  621,  737. 
Breslich,  E.  R.,  17M. 
Bricker,  O.  A.,  1987. 
Bridge,  G.  F.,  1224. 
Bridge,  Josiah,  1230. 
Bridie,  Marion,  2259. 
Briggs,  T.  H.,  20,  721,  1795,  1881  (20). 
Brigham,  A.  P.,  673. 
Bright  children,  640  (1),  819.      ^ 
Brincker,  J.  H.,  133. 
Bristol,  L.  M.,  758  (11). 
British  assoeiatioQ  for  the  adTaocement  of 

1896. 
British  educational  mission,  428,  IUQl 
Brittain,  M.  L.,  1093. 
Broadhurst,  Jean,  1039. 
Brodrib,  E.  W.,  1804. 
Brook,  E.  C,  800. 

Brooklyn  teachers'  assodatioa,  417. 
Brooks,  E.  C,  1888. 
Brooks,  R.  P.,  818. 
Broome,  E.  C,  2288  (1). 
Brown,  E.  E.,  978,  2266  (8). 
Brown,  E.  M.,  119  (4). 
Brown,  F.  L.,  2044. 
Brown,  O.  A.,  878, 1566. 
Brown,  H.  A.,  2202. 
Brown,  H.  £  ,  1826. 
Brown,  J.  8.,  496  (5),  1813,  2121  (90). 
Brown,  K.  C,  519. 
Brown,  Muriel  W.,  1881  (29). 
Brown,  R.  M.,  178^1784. 
Brown,  W.  A.,  446  (I). 
Browne,  A.  D.,  534  (1). 
Browne,  T.  E.,361 
Browning,  W,  £.,  212. 
Brubacher,  A.  R.,  190  (2),  2138. 
Bru^,  R.  W.,  1094. 
Bruhn,  Martha  E.,  1496. 
Bruneau,  Charles,  1140. 
Bryan,  W.  L.,851. 
Bryant,  V.  S.,  1603. 
Buck,  a.,  1782(4). 
Buck,  P.  C,  233  (9). 
Buckner,  C.  A.,  1186. 
Buffalo.    UmrxRsiTr,  M7. 
Bugg,J.  W.,2203. 
Buisson,  Ferdinand,  1157,  2121  (7)i. 
Bunch,  Mamie,  2033. 


Burdlok,  Anna  L.,  1430. 

Burdick,  W.  H.,  1373. 

Burger,  W.  H.,  1572. 

Burgess,  Elisabeth,  2075  (4). 

Burke,  Agnes,  042. 

Burnet,  John,  1114  (7). 

Bumham,  Ernest,  2121  (38). 

Bumham,  W.  H.,  1  (16),  2142. 

Burr,  A.  W.,  329,  870, 1231, 1M4. 

Bunrall,  Jessie  L.,  1205. 

Burrell,  D.  Do  F.,  385. 

Burris,  W.  P.,  2018. 

Burrowos,  A.  J.,  2057  (SX 

Burrows,  Mark,  403. 

Burstall,  Sarah,  26, 11  (2). 

Burt,  Cyril,  1166-1167. 

Burt,  H.  J.,  1034  (12). 

Burton,  M.  L.,  2226. 

Bush,  Mn.  H.,  163. 

Bush,  I.  B.,  1881  (14). 

Bush,  Maybell  0.,  1457. 

Bushncll,8.C.,446(3). 

Bushnell,  W.  F.,  1634. 

Business  xoucAnoK.   See  CoMinMUi 

TTON. 

Butcher,  T.  W.,  734, 2121  (39). 

Buteau,  J.  A.,  2062. 

Butler,  F.  C,  1604. 

Butler,  N.  M.,  17,  1308  (1),  1610. 

Butterfleld,  K.  L.,  1429  (8),  1672. 

Byrne,  Lee,  2194. 

C. 

Cabaussel,  P.  de,  810. 

Cade,  0.  N.,  82, 1281  (6). 

Cady,  Mary  L.,  2290(1). 

C^hen,  Maurice,  2164. 

C^llard,  C,  1406, 2063. 

Caldwell,  Otis,  960. 

Calivornu,  education,  701, 986, 161^  VMM,  1849; 

eight-hour  law,  795;  libraries,  1516. 
California  state  high  school  teachers'  nwmitittnn. 

925. 
California.   State  normal  school,  San  DiegOf  179T. 
Call,  A.  D.,  1889. 
Callahan,  John,  2121  (44). 
Callen,  A.  C,  356, 1731  (7). 
Calloway,  C.  J.,  998. 
Cambridqb.   Univbbsitt,  730;  American  studeoti^ 

1475. 
Camp,  Pauline  B.,  2108. 
Camf-fdue  qirls,  141. 

Camp  Zachart  Tatloe,  Louisvillb,  Kt.,  106L 
Campagnac,  E.  T.,  551. 
Campbell,  C.  M.,  1311, 1573. 
Campbell,  Mn,  D.  A.,  934  (1). 
CampbeU,  O.  M.,  233  (12). 
Campbell,  L.  H.,  1346. 
(Campbell,  Macy,  1971. 
Campbell,?.  L.,  1300 (6). 
Camus,  Jean,  810. 
Canada,  education,  175, 221, 1060. 
Canby,  H.  8.,  429, 1D96, 1158. 
Cannon,  L.  H.,  1646. 
Capen,  8.  P.,  20^  100-187,  W,  606  (ZII)>  UM  (Q^ 

1300(4),  1312, 1538. 
Capps,  A.  a.,  1090. 
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Carkio,  8.  B.»  MBO. 
CumJchMl,  R.  D.,  283, 2238. 
Caxhsob  comtajit,  98. 

Ousegie  foundation  for  tlie  adyanoemoit  of  tencsb- 
ing^iass. 

CaUIXGIX  rOUHDAHON  fOB  THK  ADVAllCllfXKT  OF 

1KACBINO,  715. 
CVDBJ,  C.  8.,  2090,  2146  (6). 
Caniey,  lUbel,  714, 1265  (3). 
Oarnoy,  Albert  J.,  1012. 
CETOthen,  W.  H.,  1330  (6). 
Caipcntcr,  C.  C,  1758. 
Ciarpenter,  H.  B.,  233  (10). 
Carpenter,  Marr  F.,  1897. 
Carpenter,  W.  H.,  1540. 
Caktextry,  teachiDg,  775,  HI. 
Carr,  W.  L.,  1771. 
Oarris,  L.  H.,  1400. 
Carson,  C.  H.,  896l 
Carstens,  C.  C,  1097. 
Carter,  Aiexandcr,  2121  (81). 
Cary,  C.  P.,  18,  324, 1018,  2121  (1). 
Cassidy,  M.  A.,  1029. 
Cast,  O.  C,  525, 1814. 
Castle,  W.  F.,  810. 
Catcs,  E.  E.,  264, 1890. 

Catholic  church.    5m  Roman  Cathouccbubcb. 
Catholic  educational  association,  2057. 
Catdouc  vxrvxasRT  or  Amebica,  1836^ 
Catten,  J.  McK.,  98,  l9^. 
OnilldiB,  E.  D.,  2121,  (54). 
GBDtley,  Edmund,  1709. 
Care,  E.  L.,  2Ci«3. 
Cacamian,  Louis,  47& 
Cenlral  association  of  sdeoce  and  mathematics 

teachers,  48a 
Ccstre^  Charles,  008^  1096^  1731 
Cbad?ey,C  E.,  1373. 
Cfaalleau,  8.  A,  2195. 
ChAHman,  8.  A.,  132L 
Cbaraberlain,  A.  H..  1450. 
Chamberlain.  O.  D.,  1265  (4). 
Ctamberlain,  J.  P.,  1453. 
Cbambcrlain,  W.  I.,  213. 
Champion,  D.  11, 165a 
CtiaiMrellor,  W.  E.,  168,  703, 959,  1989,  2047. 
Cl»piii.  F.  S.,140(4). 
Chapman,  J.  C,  f£6, 979,  1567, 1919,  2147. 
Oapman,  J.  V. ,  1085  (2). 
Cliapman,  L.  B.,  £68. 

CBASACTER    TRAINING,    56,  1726.     Stt  OUO  MORAL 
KBVCATIOX. 

Cfaarlcft,  F.,  233  (M). 

Charles,  H.  W.,  1063  (11). 

CbamvoM,  Lcrd,  1232. 

Charters,  Jessie  A. ,  1930. 

Charter,  W.  W.,  495  (2),  2146  (1)-(2),  (8). 

Chasp.  H.  \y.,  IT&S.  • 

Chase,  Lewis,  759. 

ChaaelU  Clara  F.,  383,  1263. 

Chastand,  Emmanuel,  C99,  2  (2). 

Cbemhtry,  6^,  28!.l,  1844;  college,  71;  teaching,  495 

(22),  682;  te^ts,  46.^,  1731  (5);  United  States,  50. 
menery,  W.  L.,  1640. 
Cbercy,  Deborah,  2266  (11)l 
OWraUer^J.  B..  722. 

10147*»— 20 2 


CmckQO,  education,  613,  1102;  reeducation  of  sol- 

diers,  808  (3). 
Child  labor,  229, 1011, 1063  (3),  1647, 1731  (6),  183% 

n;  Boston,  142  (2);  Italy,  1391;  legislation,  546  (5). 
CtaLD  STUDT,  1  (17),  33-38,  237-243,  1087  (8)-(9), 

116&-1184, 1572-1576, 1755-1756, 1912-1917, 2142-2145. 
CmLD  WELFARE,  1  (10),  142-143,  343-345,  546.548, 

624, 763,  993, 1010-1011, 1063  (4),  1265  (2),  1388-1391, 

1645-1650,    1676,    1831-1832,  2051-2054,    2075    (7), 

2121  (10),  2259-2261;  Iowa,  205L 
CmLDBEN,  care,  345  (3);  conduct,  1730  (15);  educa- 

Uon,  1730  (12);  health,  1  (7),  533,  546  (2),  74»-750, 

099,  1087  (8),  1832,  ni,  2121  (51)-(52);    manage- 
ment, 1390;  near-sighted,  532. 
Children  and  tbx  wab,  142  (l)-(2),  418  (14),  548^ 

633,763. 
Cniu,  libraries,  151L 
Chlltenden,  Gorald.  514. 
China,  education,  439,   1118-1119,   1128,  1898-1899, 

1904, 1906,  2127,  2309. 
Chinese  language,  1942L 
Chorpenning,  Charlotte  B.,  539,  2204. 
Christensen,  lone,  1920. 
Christian,  W.  0.,  1683. 
Christopher,  Katharine  M.,  587,  824. 
Christ's  cclleoe,  Cambbidgx,  115. 
Chubb,  Perdval,  19. 
Church,  C.  C,  540,  708. 
Church  and  SDUCAnoN,  550, 1441, 165& 
f  Churchill,  O.  B.  1265  (8). 
Churchill,  H.  P.,  2260. 
Churchill,  J.  A.,  602  (7). 
(TiNciNNATi,   Americanization,   803;      German  in 

pubUc  schools,  663;  Negro  education,  149L 
CmZENSHlP,  190  (7),  380-381,  419  (5),  921,  924,  972 

(7),  1085  (5),  1087  (5),  1385,  1397,    1553,  1858-1859^ 

1962,  2121  (47),  (65);  trahdng,  2086-2087. 
Civic  education,  164,  257,  375-381,  445,  569^72; 

800-802,  924,  1038-1045,  1330  (13),  1397,  1450-1456, 

1553,   1687-1692,   1855-1869,    1881   (26),   2084-2088^ 

2283-2284;  France,  377. 
Clapp,  F.  L.,  430, 1168. 
Clapp,  n.  L.,  918. 
Clorcmont,  C.  A,  126L 
Clark,  A.  Bess,  807. 
aark,  Bertha  M.,  2175. 
Clark,  Harry,  J58,  723. 
Clark,  L.  P.,  583. 
Clark,  M.  G.,  222. 

Clark,  Taliaferro,  1831  (6),  2254  (3). 
Oarkc,  J.  L  C,  10. 
Oarkc,  John,  1114(11). 
Clarke,  M.  P.,  1782  (3). 

Classical  education.    See  Liberal  education. 
Classic?,  69,  233  (4),  483-484,  918,  920-921,  1114  (7), 

1214,  1232,  1234,  1237,  1239,  1242,  1587,  1777,  177^ 

1945,  2057  (11),  (32),  2167-216a 
Claviitc,  Jean,  616. 
Claxton,  P.  P.,  382,  098,  963,  981,  1283,  1531,  1581, 

1735,  1791,  2121  (7). 
Clement,  Ina,  257. 
Cleveland,  F.  A.,  625. 
Clo\'eland'.    Board  of  education,  293. 
Cleveland,  recreation  survey,  125,  76),  890i 
CUpphiger,  D.  A.,  934  (3). 
Qopper,  £.  N.,  546  (4),  1599,  1647. 
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Clothino,  637. 

Clow,  F.  R.,  758  (4),  2256. 

Ck>bb,  ColUer,  1949. 

Ck)bum,  W.  G.,  1286, 2121  (40). 

Cody,  Frank,  602  (9). 

Cody,  Sherwiii,  244. 

Coe,  O.  A.,  348, 1014. 

Coeducation,  581. 

Coffin,  A.  W.,  1531  (20). 

Coffman,  L.  D.,  1  (5),  1330  (8),  1626. 1900,  2121  (17), 

(41),  (63),  (86),  2212. 
Cohen,  Helen  L.,  1458. 
Cohen,  I.  D.,  343,  1187. 
Cohn,  Adolphe,  1744. 
Coker,F.W.,  1690(5). 
Colcord,  D.  H.,  1407. 
Colebank,  G.  H.,  314. 
Colgrove,  P.  P.,  2121  (97). 
Gollard,  F.,  1805. 

College  entrance  examination  boaed,  500. 
College  entrance  bequirements,  184,  186,  314, 

316,  1731  (2),  2009. 
College  graduates,  in  the  war,  1554;  success  in 

life,  725. 
College  lite,  2057  (7). 
College  PRorEssoRs,  708,  1968;  in  the  war,  710- 

711;  insurance  and  annuities,  972  (4),  1309  (5);  sal- 
aries, 1526, 1799,  1806. 
College  students,  116,  1326,  1328,  1379,  ISSl  (3): 

community  life,  418  (1),  (5);  in  the  war,  513,, 

985,  1314,  1321:  tests,  464,  517,  833. 
College  women,  in  business,  416  (8). 
Colleges.    Su    Higher    education;    Univer- 

srriEa  and  colleges. 
Collier,  John,  758  (7). 
Collin,  Andr6,  1710. 
Collins,  M.  Rose,  2266  (2). 
Colonies,  Southern,  education,  847. 
Colorado.    Department  of  public  instruction,  223. 
CoLUMBU  university,  entrance  requirements,  721, 

1305  (11);  mental  tests,  461,  044. 
Columbus,  Ohio.    Committee  on  teachers'  salaries, 

709. 
Colvin,  8.  S.,  1281(3). 
CoIweU,  N.  P.,  1031  (2). 
CoMENius,  J.  A.,  236  (V). 
Commercial  education,  161-163,  238  (14),  365-367, 

495    (9),    561-502,    602     (l)-(3),     791-793,     1030, 

1416, 1434-1436, 1680-16S2, 1831  (20),  2121  (42>-(43), 

2277-2278;in  France,  793.    Set  alio  0)RPORATion 

schools;  Vocational  education. 
Commercial  tests,  244, 1831  (30). 
Commission  on  the  definition  of  a  unit  of  Bible 

study  for  secondary  schools,  2203. 
Ck>mmittee  on  economy  of  time  in  the  teaching  of 

English,  655. 
(k>mmittee  on  education  and  special  training,  1034 

(7). 
Community  and  national  life,  1550  (5). 
COMMUNTTY  CENTERS,  185,  604  (5),  758  (7)  1006, 1085 

(7),  1377, 1386,  1429  (9),  1455,  1644,  2049. 
Composition.    See  Enqlish  language,  composi- 
tion and  grammar. 
Compulsory  education,  604  (27),  1063  (2),  1338, 

2237;  American  colonies,  121. 
Condon,  R.  J.,  603  (3),  803, 1330  (U). 


(3onf^rence  Interalli^  poor  V6Vadit  de  la  r66duc»- 

tion  professionnelle  et  des  questions  qui  int^res- 

sent  les  inralides  de  la  guwre,  1865. 
Confennce  of  educational  assoctaitiaiis,  1730. 
Conference  on  rural  education.  State  normal  acfaool, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  12t». 
(kmger.  Napoleon,  636. 
Ck>nklin,  E.  S.,  238. 
Connecticut,  education,  205;  ezceptional  cfaiklreii, 

401,  1067. 
Connecticut.    State  board  of  education,  948. 
Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  425  (2). 
CONSOUOATION  OF  SCHOOLS,  604  (13),  864, 1881  (17)- 

(19),  2121  (12),  2126  (15),  2188, 2191. 
Constantius,  Sroiher,  1542. 
Continuation  schools,  355(6),  821,  1717,  172Q, 

1730  (16),  2121  (45),  (97). 
Cook,  J.  H.,  1796,  2188. 
Cook,  Katherine  H.,  2121  (46),  2189. 
Cook,  L.E.,  364. 
Cooley,  Anna  M.,  1850. 
Cooley,  C.  H.,  197,  758  (I). 
Cooley,  R.  L.,  2121  (45> 
Cooper,  C.  E.,  1244, 1950. 
Cooper,  C.S.,  626, 1115. 
Cooper,  F.  B.,  1040. 
Cooper,  F.  I.,  1358»  2035, 2121  (50). 
Cooper,  H.E.,  990. 
(hooper.  Lane,  1233. 
Cooper,  8.  G.,  991.  * 

CkM)PERATITE    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION,    774,    88^ 

1070, 1406, 1525, 1626. 
Ck)pe,  H.  F.,  145. 
Copeland,  R.  S.,  2101  (3). 
Copyright  act,  915. 
C<»a  L.  Williams  institute  for  creative  education, 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  126S. 
Cordier,  M.,  194. 

(Corporation  schools,  355  (2)-<4). 
Correspondence  schools,  564, 2114. 
Corson,  D.  B.,  402,  602  (12). 
Cortright,  E.  E.,  962. 
Cottrell,  E.  A.,  1090  (2). 
Coulomb,  C.  A.,  2170  (3). 
Coulter,  J.  M.,  1313. 

Council  of  church  boards  of  education,  2060. 
Coui^ciL  OF  Jewish  women,  1531  (26). 
Course  of  study.   See  Curriculum. 
Courtis,  S.  A.,  896, 1188, 1731  (1),  1750. 
Courtis  artthmetic  tests,  460,  641, 1087  (11),  1881 

(22),  1922. 
Cox,  P.  W.  L.,  949. 
Coy,  Genevieve  L.,  403. 
Crabbc,  J.  G.,  1796,  2121  (34). 
Craig,  Clara  E.,  691. 
Cram,  R:  A.,  56. 
Crathomo,  A.  R.,  495  (8). 
Crawford,  W.H.,  972(1). 
Crawshaw,  F.  D.,  495  (14). 
Cr^mloux,  Ad.,  1116. 
Crewe,  Miirqueasof,2&. 
Cripples,  education,  1504;  in  Germany,  393,  1  (1), 

See  alto  Soldiers,  injured,  reeducation. 
Crist,  R.  F.,  80«,  1531  (23),  2121  (80),  (87). 
(^ittenden,  A.  B.,  2167. 
Croiset,  Alfred,  315, 621  (2) 
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ChiDwell,  Miry  R.,  605. 
(>06s]and,  Alto  B.  A.,  1667. 
OoUmts,  8.  MoC.,  4a>. 
OrooMt,  Paul,  870. 
Ommly,  C.  W.,  679, 2154. 
CnsseD,  E.  H.,  771. 
CVBA,  education,  38, 175L 
Cobbcrley,  E.  P.,  1069. 
Colter,  H.  U.,  1367. 

CCTLTUBAI.  KDUCATfOK.     Ste  LiBBBAL  SDUCAnON. 
CULTUSX,  190  (3),  1384, 1434  (1),  1545, 1550  (2),  1551 

(3);  FrcDch,  1740. 
CnlTcrweU,  E.  P.,  283. 
Cammings,  Jdhn,  148. 
Commiiis,  R.  A.,  334, 1160,  2257. 
CiDMO,  Ircna,  40l 
Cuningsim,  J.  L.,  764. 

CUSBEirr  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS,  3-16,  196-221, 
42^40,607-623,851-868, 1092-1113, 1548-1556, 1734:- 
1751, 1887-1907,  212^2137. 

Camy,  Ifarfery,  2300. 

CUBKICULXTII,  9,  56,  58,  260-282,  650,  65^-600,  928, 
130O-12S9,  1881  (26),  2121  (112),  2148  (8);  oontinu- 
aiioii  sdioob,  1720,  (IV);  elementBry  sehoob,  68, 
3057  (4)-(5),  2121  (23H34),  (111);  Enslish  schools, 
617;  high  schools,  63, 89,  91-92, 100,  223,  227,  470- 
473,  489  (2),  495  (2),  501,  952,  1881  (26)-(27),  2201; 
JanSor  high  schoob,  739,  946  (V-VI);  normfU 
aehoob,  97,  228,  1797,  2302,  2206;  rural  schoob, 
1730,  (VO,  2121  (11),  (46);  univenlUes  and  ool- 
icces.  50, 67, 110-111,  904, 976, 1705. 

Curtte,  Fonnlbelle,  73. 

Cndunan,  W.  H.,  2170  (2). 

CnUer,!.  E.,2075(I). 

cutter,  Annie  S.,  602  (5). 


Dalx.  Linian  B.,  1881  (31). 
Dakin,  F.  A.,  365. 
BaOcnbach,  K.  M.,  1065. 
Daly,  J.  J.,  2057  (11). 
Dana,  J.  C,  560, 825. 
Danono,  1377. 
DaRodb,  Alexander,  1150. 
Dsnenport,  Eugene.  558. 
Darenport,  F.  M.,  1314. 
DftTldsoo,  P.  E.,  570. 
Daries,  O.  R.,  1450. 
Davis,  A.  8..  1380. 
Davis,  B.  M.,  1785. 
Davis,  CO.,  234, 1387. 
Davis,  C,  8.,  604  (4). 
Davis,  Don  W.,  ISOX 
Davis,  n.  B.,  1335. 
Dwis,  Helen  L.,  3074. 
Davis,  J.  B..  1721. 
D8vls,J.W.,  1870(2). 
Davfe,  Minnie  L.,  2121  (10). 
Davis,  8.  B.,  1087  (7). 
Davis,  8.  £.,  30. 
DavfcyW.  O.,604(34). 
Dawaoo,  Edgar,  375,  2170  (6). 
DavrsoB,  J.  W.,  1099. 
Day,  Once  A.,  3131  (91X 
Day,  Harriet,  1673. 


Deat  and  dumb,  education,  107,  177-179,  398-400, 
575  (3),  582,  1059,  1061-1062, 1495-1500,  1706, 1870- 
1872,  2100,  2294-2205. 

Dealey,  Hennione  L.,  1705. 

Dealey,  W  L.,  645. 

Dcamer,  Arthur,  2121  (96). 

Dean,  L.  W.,  1439. 

Dean,  S.  H..  2127. 

Dean  of  women,  418  (2)-(4),  (6),  (9),  2121  (70), 
(72),  (74). 

Dearborn,  G.  V.  N.,  637. 

Dear1)om,  W.  F.,  750. 

Deardorff,  Neva  R.,  999, 1064. 

Deaton,  Kula  W  ,  2121  (74). 

De  Brath,  Stanley,  1245. 

Decatub,  Oa.,  educational  survey,  42. 

Depecuve  children,  1085  (3),  1502,  1606,  1715, 
2396.  See  aUo  Blind;  CBirPLEs;  Deap  and 
dumb;  Exceptional  children;  Feeble-minded 

Deffcnbaugh,  W.  8.,  494, 604  (22),  609,  2190 

De  Forest,  C.  M.,  2121  (51). 

Degrees,  academic,  117,  911, 1803. 

De  l4ind,  Fred,  1708, 18n,  2100. 

Delano,  Jane  A.,  2075  (5). 

De  la  Salle,  J.  B.,  1542. 

Delaware,  education,  1103;  immigrants,  165;  sup> 
vey,  199. 

Deunquenct.    Set  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Delvaux.  Dr.,  808  (2). 

Delvolv*,  1746. 

Democracy    and    education.    <5e<  Education 

AND  democracy. 

Demogue,  R.,  1117. 

D«nWgh,  J.  H.,  1808  (3). 

Denmark,  education,  1717. 

Denny,  W.  A.,  198. 

Dental  hygiene,  1032, 1362, 1685, 1830, 1824. 

Denti,  Francwco,  1702  (3). 

Dependent    children,  345  (2),  405;    education, 

1338. 
Dcschamps,  Gaston,  1543. 
Deshel,  M.  C,  2084. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  high  schools,  94, 951. 
Detraz,  M.  Julia,  1263. 
DETRorr,  Mich.,  education,  802. 
Devine,  Edward  T.,  1141. 
Dewey,  Evelyn,  1208. 
Dewey,  H.  B.,  2238. 
Dewey,  John,  1118, 1808, 1991. 
De  Witt,  C.  C,  1531  (8). 
Diamond,  Thomas,  1020, 1409,  2004. 
Dick,  G.  8.,  418  (2),  508. 
Dick,  WUUam,  119  (1). 
DIckerson,  R.  E.,  1695. 
Dickinson,  George,  934  (5). 
Dinsmore,  J.  C,  972  (5). 
Dinwiddle,  A.  B.,  2290  (2). 
DisaPUNE,  239, 347, 1567, 1079;  formal,  1755. 
Dixon,  Archibald,  1065  (3). 
Dobbs,  A.  E.,  846. 
Dobbs,  EllaV.,2l2l(26). 
Dobie,  J.  F.,  266. 
Dodd,  H.  W.,  604  (15). 
Dodge,  Raymond,  1025, 142& 
Dodson,  J.  D.,  239. 
DodsoD,  J.  M.,  1031  (1). 
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DoebUn,  Mtud  I.,  182S. 

Dole,  N.  H.,  919. 

Doll,  E.  A.,  1921. 

Domestic  science.    See  Home  BcoMOMica. 

Donahey,  A.  V.,983. 

Donnelly,  Francis  P.,  1277, 3067  (6). 

Donor's  library  on  character  education,  iUSSk 

Dooley,  C.  R.,  1034  (7),  1049,  22M  (13). 

Dooley,  W.  H.,  1843. 

Doughty,  W.  F.,  419  (2). 

Douglass,  A.  A.,  645. 

Douglass,  H.  P.,  1309. 

Douthett,  W.  R.,  1881  (37)^ 

Dow,  A.  W.,  7«9  (5),  1658. 

Dow,  E.  W.,  445  (4). 

Dow,  Harriet  P.,  1631  (16). 

Dow,  Rh0taC.,OO9. 

Downey,  June  E.,  41,  1170. 

Downing,  E.  R.,  489  (4),  1953. 

Downs,  Frances  S.,  1435  (5). 

Drake,  Durant,  146. 

Drama,  educational  use,  646, 1874. 

Dramatics,  high  schools,  939;  imblic  sdiools,  1301; 

universities  and  colleges,  647. 
Drawinq,  mechanical,  1415;  teaching,   1S31   (6), 

1730  (2). 
Drever,  James,  692. 
Drexel,  Coostance,  174. 
Driver,  L.  L.,  604  (9),  (13),  1347,  3121  (5). 
Drummond,  A.  M.,  1874. 
Drummood,  Margaret,  94L 
Dudgeon,  M.  8.,  181  (5). 
Duff,  Jesse,  1497. 
Duffy,  F.,  1  (11). 
Dugas,  L.,  1390, 3i4X 
Doggan,  M.  L.,  42. 
Duke,  E.  A.,  2191. 
Dumville,  Benjamin,  617. 
Duilcan,  Jeptha  B.,  634, 1483. 
Duncan,  T.  8.,  426. 
Dundore,  J.  0.,  604  (21). 
Duniway,  C.  A.,  972  (6). 
Dunn,  A.  W.,  1451. 
Duskin,  A.  M.,  1100. 
Dutcher,  G.  M.,  2170  (8). 
DUTTON,  S.  T.,  860. 
Dyer,  H.  A.,  769  (3). 


Earhart,  LldaB.,1101. 

Earhart,  Will,  418  (16). 

Earl,  Edward  C,  1359 

Eastern  arts  association,  769,  2266. 

Eaton,  H.  A.,  910, 1460. 

Eaton,  T.  H.,  2272. 

Eaves,  Lucile,  142  (2),  763. 

£cOLE  normals  SVPtRIETTRE,  1744. 

Economic  valve  of  education,  207. 
Economics,  teaching,  673,  1330  (13);  high  sofaools, 

926. 
Economy  or  time,  20S6  (2). 
Ecuador,  education,  622. 
Edgorton,  A.  H.,  1406, 2266  (3). 
Edison,T.  A.,  51. 
Edmunds,  C.  K.,  1119, 1899, 2309. 
Edmunds,  8.  H.,  20. 


Education,  study  of.  See  CurbSmt  B>uc&na«A& 
conditions;  History  or  education. 

Education  after  the  war,  281, 386,  419  (2),*  443, 
444, 447,  450,  495  (14)-(16),  602  (1),  085  (ni)-(VI), 
629,  700,  722,  728,  861,  869, 871,  873-«75,  910,  1101, 
1140,  1152,  1308  (1H3),  1425-1428,  1480,  1881  (8), 
1889, 2057  (21),  2121  (3),  (104);  in  France,  1633, 3196. 

Education  and  democracy,  197, 323, 378, 451-453, 
456,  514, 604  (26),  625,  758  (1),  (10)-<11),  849, 1000, 
10B3,  1002,  1001,  1135,  1150,  1156,  (V),  U50,  1879, 
1399, 1335, 1388, 1517, 1541  (3),  1551  (1),  1735, 1741, 
1908, 1911, 1981,  2026,  2121  (7H8),  (17),  (39),  (68), 
(107H108). 

Education  and  industry,  1581  (17),  (30),  8014, 

*  2065.    See  aUo  Laeor  and  education. 

Education  and  ufe,  i  (13),  1557. 

Education  and  the  state,  520, 1330  (9),  1341, 1344, 
1743. 

Education  and  tse  war,  17-38,  301,  333-334, 888, 
231-232,313,390,  418  (10),  (12)-(13),  419  (9>-<10), 
429,  455,  604  (2),  (24),  (30),  611-612,  615,  636,  8SB, 
976,  981,  1034  (6),  1063  (6),  1138-1139,  1147-1148^ 
1151, 1155, 1424,  2131  (30)-(31),  (33H34). 

Education  association  of  western  Pennsylvmnia, 
1731. 

EDUCATIOir  extension,  408-410,  565-*586,  831-822, 
1069-1071, 1429  (8)-<9),  1507-1508, 1716-1730. 1873- 
1874,2397-3299. 

Educational  SFnaENcr,  496, 11S8, 1731  (1),  8019. 

Educational  bxpbbiments,  167, 337, 704,884, 1179. 

Educational  guidance,  1881  (39). 

Educational  ideals,  56,  454,  635,  860,  1157, 1168- 
1164,1730(8). 

Educational  measurements,  460,  463-463,  406, 
604  (8),640-«44,  883-895,  9BB,  1168, 118^1303,1883- 
1364,  1349,  1577-1581,  1755-1765,  1881  (5),  (7H8), 
(36),  3146  (9). 

Educational  preparedness,  8,  22,  431,  1541  (4>. 

Educational  problems,  6,  208,  1094-1095,  10W» 
1105, 1109, 1125, 1162, 1305  (3),  1330  (18),  1387. 

Educational  prooress,  29,  301,  303,  308,  419  (3), 
437, 5U,  614,  703, 761, 855,  960, 1085  (4),  1089,  lOtt, 
1101,  1107,  1113,  1145,  1165,  1182,  1865  (8),  12731, 
1879, 1330  (5),  1381, 1541  (5),  1730  (14). 

Educational  psychology,  33-38, 1(K,  337-343, 457, 
604  (3),  636-039, 881-882, 1160-1184, 1199, 1572-1970, 
1602, 1755-1756, 1912-1917, 2142-2145;  UtOTitiire,  3S. 
See  alto  Child  study. 

Educational  pubucatioks,  2121  (85)-(86). 

Educational  reconstruction,  9,  lS-19, 22, 28. 6S, 
222-232,419  (1H2),  (6),  441-450,454,  484,  624-033, 
730, 739, 766, 869-875, 1(67, 1188-4165, 1736, 1748;  te 
Europe,  423. 

Educational  reform,  1542, 1550. 

Educational  standards,  1565. 

Educational  tests,  39-50,  344-356,  458-467,  040- 
644,  883-895,  1176  (7),  1177,  1185-1308,  1348,  1677- 
1581, 1714, 1731  (1),  1757-1764, 1794, 1881  (31),  19tS- 
1089,  3146-2153.  See  also  Inteluoencb  tbsts, 
and  names  o/eubjeett  and  namet  o/te$t». 

Educational  theory.   See  Teachimq. 

Educators,  336, 435-436, 850, 1883;  French,  1157. 

Edwards,  A.  R.,  1609. 

Edwards,  Olen,  HOB. 

ErnciENCY,  119  (3),  1176  (5),  (9). 

Eisenberg,  J.  L.,  1087(1). 
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Ktenhart,  W.  W.,  10B7  (12). 

Kkm,  8. 8.,  1827. 

E]dredfe,Adda,3eO. 

Blbctbicitt^  study,  775  (U),  1407, 1063. 

SLmmTAmT  education,  43,  190  (1H5)»  832,  604 

(14),  M7, 1160, 1271.  1357, 1374,  2121  (5),  (8),  (22>- 

(26). 
EUM INATIOX  or  FUnLS.     8U  BACKWABD  CHILDBXN ; 

RSTABDAnOM. 

EUot,  C.  W.,  21, 1142. 
Blki]8,8«rah,166(l). 
ElM,  J.  D.,  20, 1019. 
EUioU,  E.  C,  2121  (6). 

Siliolt,  Buth  F.,  1881  (34). 

EUb,A.C.,22. 

Ellis,  Mabel  B..  345  (2). 

Ellison,  W.H.,i;S2  (2). 

Ellsworth,  F.  E.,  2121  (35). 

Elhrood,  C.  A.,  225. 

Efanin,  N.  Y.    Board  of  education,  2268. 

Eu>ci7noN.   5€«  Speech  TBAiNiMo. 

Sltot,  Thomas,  236  (m). 
I,  C.  P..  1437  (2). 
I,  E.C..  760.(7).  , 

BifKBaoir,  W.  R.  P.,  754. 

Smotioks,68. 

Emflothknt  mamaobmsny,  1670. 

Xmslcy,  Bert,  1604. 

Sn«elliardt,  N.  L.,  747, 1336, 2033. 

BaonnCBBIMG  KDUCAnON,370,  373-374,  1034, 1086- 
1087, 1420, 1852-1863, 2078, 2031-2083, 2279;  France, 
371;  in  anny,  565. 

Ehglakd,  education,  11,636, 859-861, 867,  U34, 1671, 
1718, 1743, 1750, 1900. 

Engiandcr,  B.  A.,  2278. 

En^lar,  Margaret  T.,  267. 

BuOLBH  LAMOUAOB,  276, 603  (4),908,2121  (94),  2159- 
2160,2162-2163;  commercial  pupils,  £62;  composi- 
tion and  crammar,  55,  259,  657,  912,  1219,  1348, 
1984, 1773-1774, 1033-1941;  study,  656, 914;  in  high 
sdtoob,  1945;  teaching,  66,  233  (11),  268,  473-474, 
606  (4),  608,  652,  655,  907,  909-910,  913,  915,  1217- 
1218,  1221,  1330  (10),  1731  (3),  1772,  1775,  2148;  in 
etameotanr  schools,  1220;  in  France,  477;  in  Ger- 
many, 476;  in  high  schools,  262, 890, 897, 912, 1222, 
2161;  in  Italy,  662;  in  nnivarsities  and  colleges, 
657,  911;  in  American  E.  F.  university,  1701;  to 
foreignffB,  166  (I),  190  (4),  433, 807, 1046. 1581  (2), 
1620, 1604;  tests,  249, 893, 895. 

EKOLBB  UfVBATUXB.    8te  Lrebatubb. 

Kanis,  Isabel  A.,  602  (14). 

Knrlght,  John,  1541  (8). 

Ert>,  F.  O.,  1833. 

Erb.J.I'.,1251-12SS. 

Efskine,  John,  1700, 1868. 

Sapensdiied,  F,  120. 

EtUnger,  W.  !•.,  883. 

Suonncs,  543, 1780  (9). 

EvHors,  education,  12. 

KusorsAjr  bdiobt  oommtssioiv,  928. 

XvaorKAjr  wab  ahd  sducation,  no,  381,  1943, 
IMS,  2121  my.  in  England,  115:  In  France,  2096;  in 
United  States,  1  (l)-(2).  (4),  (12),  379,  852, 2093, 
S198. 

EtaHGKUCAL  8CHOOL8,  212. 
i,jrrv.E.C.,1870(4). 
l,0.F..7»l. 


Evans,  J.  E.,  1066, 1922. 

Evans,  O.  D.,  821. 

Evans,  W.  A.,  2045. 

Evenden,  E.  8.,  1605. 

EvENiNO  SCHOOLS,  409,744,1070.    See  alto  Mooir- 

UGBT  SCHOOLS. 

Evenwn,  George,  2250. 

Ewolt,  Clara  C,  1216. 

Ewing,  W.  F.,  748. 

Exahinations,  1437  (4);  military,  1430. 

ExCSmONAL  CHILDREN,  180,  401-407,  683-584, 
640  (8),  817-^20,  1063-1068,  1198,  1501-1508,  1700- 
1715, 1767,  2101-2109.    Set  aUo  BeXOHT  GHADBSN; 

DErSCTlVE  CBHDBEN. 

Eydeshymer,  A.  C,  1437  (3). 
Etes,  diseases,  1365, 1501. 

F. 

Factories,  training  of  employees,  384. 

Fshey,  Sera  H.,  2121  (66). 

Falg,  J.  T.,  1034  (15). 

Fairhenks,  H.  W.,  1591 

Faixchild,  H.  P.,  2213. 

Fairchild,  B.  W.,  2036. 

Fatrgrlevo,  J.,  233  (7). 

Fairs  and  fesitvals,  1642. 

Faraco,  Alfredo,  1120. 

Fftries,  J.  C,  808  (1). 

Famum,  R.  B.,  760  (4),  772^1873  (3). 

Farquhar,  G.  C,  582. 

Farrington,  F.  E.,  1157. 

Faulkner,  J.  P.,  191  (4). 

Faunoe,  W.  H.  P.,  1541  (4). 

FftVTot,L.M..  700,1486. 

Fawcett,  M.  O.,  2291. 

Federal  aid  to  education,  1  (6),  823,  443-444, 

506,  546  (1),  851,  853,  858,  044,  972  (8),  987, 1810^ 

1839  (29),  2023,  2121  (105),  2240. 
Federal  board  for  vocational  education,  fOS  (7). 
Feeble-minded,  405,  1065,  1068,  1202,  1502,  1712; 

1714-1715;  Georgia,  2102. 
F«U,  M.  P.,  377. 
FeU,  E.  E.,  1827. 
Ferguson,  G.  0.,/r.,  1487. 
Ferguson,  H.  O.,  84. 
Ferguson,  B.  W.,  1718. 
Fernier,  Mareelle,  210^ 
Ferridre,  A.,  12. 
FeuUlerat,  Albert,  2121  (7). 
Finance.   See   School   finance;    UNrrsBsniBs 

AND  colleges,  finance. 
Finegan,  T.  E.,  234. 
Finland,  education,  1535. 
Flnley,J.H.,  1587,2227. 
Finn,  M.  Theresa,  934  (7). 
Fbmey,  R.  L.,  1381. 
Fire  insurance,  119  (10). 
Fire  protection,  2305u 
Fi5h,  Ada  G.,  1881  (34). 
Fish,  Elisabeth,  1114  (3). 
FLHher,C.  A.,2171. 
Fisher,  G.L.,  535  (6),  536. 
Fisher,  H.  A.  L.,  1121,1730  (XU 
Fisher,  8.  H.,  226. 
Fisk,  E.  O.,  1600. 
Fits,  A.  M.,  2266  (8). 
Fitsgerald,  Eileen,  1364. 
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Fita^rald,  J.  D.,  4ft5  (4). 

Fltigerald,  W.  J.,  1974,  2057  (4). 

Fitzpatrick,  E.  A.,  2297. 

Fitzpatiiek,  Mary,  2001. 

Flag  day,  166  (2X 

Flaherty,  Teresa,  1171. 

Flanders,  J.  K.,  1810. 

Fleming,  Cedle  W.,  48. 

Fletcher,  W.  H.,  1247. 

Fleure,  Pr(^.,  1730  (13). 

Flexner,  Abraham,  199. 

Flexner,  Hortense,  1719. 

Fltag,  F.  M.,  2170  (7). 

riint,C.W.,  972(1). 

Flodin,  John,  2076. 

Florer,  W.  W.,  920. 

Flomiders,  O.  W.,  1881  (5). 

Flower,  Newman,  1122. 

Foerster,  Normaji,  911. 

Fojjht,  H.  W.,  1286  (1),  1525. 

Folk,  Paul,  2057  (9). 

Follett,  Wilson,  1767. 

Fones,  A.  C,  1362. 

Fontane,  E.,  810. 

Foote,  J.  M.,  885^686, 1189, 1270, 1923. 

Ford,  E.  L.,  526. 

Ford,  0. 8.,  852, 1330  (9). 

Forsant,  Octave,  1090. 

Forster,  H.  W.,  2305. 

Fort  Yuma  Indian  saiooL,  816. 

Fosdlck,  F.  8.,  1452,  2121  (106). 

Foss,  M.  L.,  1373. 

Foster,  H.  A.,  1456  (VI.) 

Foster,  J.  E.,  2196. 

Foulkes,  T.  R.,  1020, 1409,  20G4. 

Fowler,  C.  E.,  1033. 

FRAMiNonAif,  Mass.,  education,  1821. 

Framingham,  Mass.  Community  health  and  tu- 
berculosis demonstration,  1641. 

Frampton,  J.  R.,  931  (9). 

Francs,  education,  13,  87-88,  211,  214,  438,  618, 
870,  972  (10),  1090,  1116, 1130,  1138, 1140,  1734, 1744- 
1745,  2121  (7);  education  of  Serbs,  G20,  1702  (2); 
normal  schools,  2^;  secondary  schools,  440; 
teachers,  1157;  universities  and  colleges,  321. 

Francis,  Brother  L.,  1214. 

Frank,  Glenn,  1620. 

Franx,  Shepherd  I.,  1912. 

Frappier,  O.,  618. 

Frasier,  Ctoorge  W.,  1190. 

Frarier,  C.  B.,  2214. 

Frederick,  F.  C,  1308  (2). 

Froeland,  G.  E.,  1160. 

Freeman,  Arnold,  1145. 

Freeman,  F.  N.,  1331  (1),  2121  (57). 

FRRIBURQ  RESOLUnOX,  920. 

French  languaqe,  teaching,  61, 321,  475,  477,  616, 
1585;  in  elementary  schools,  917;  in  high  schools, 
659,  916;  in  Italy,  1132. 

Fretts,  A.  Alta,  1935. 

FretweU,  E.  K.,  1191, 1687. 

Freudenfeld,  /7r.,  1702  (5). 

Friedel,  J.  H.,  1722. 

Friedel,  V.  H.,  1819. 

Friedenwald,  J.  8.,  215. 

Friend,  L.  L.,  23. 

Fnes,  Wilhelm,  1746, 2128. 


Friley,  C.  E.,  1305  (5),  2006.(5). 
Froebel,  Friedrich,  236  (XI). 
Froehlich,  H.  B.,  1772. 
Fryberger,  Agnes  M.,  1206. 
Fuenzalida,  Alcides,  1511. 
Fuess,  C.  M.,  871, 1975. 
Fuller,  A.  H.,  1034  (11). 
Fuller,  R.  O.,  142  (4). 
Funderburg,  Cliflord,  2121  (103). 
Fumiss,  H.  S.,  2298. 
Furst,  Clyde,  905, 1309  (5),  2262. 

O. 
Gabel,  PrisciUa,  1203. 
Gager,  C.  6.,  1593. 
Galletier,  Ed.,  666. 
Galloway,  Lee,  365. 
Galpin,  C.  J.,  1266  (5). 
Gambrlll,  J.  M.,  1881  (13). 
Games,  1377, 1756. 

Gantvoort,  A.  J.,  1962,  2121  (47),  2184. 
Garber,  J.  P.,  604  (25). 
Gardens,  2266  (6);  sahod  188,  190  (5),  589,  573,  604 

(11),  1029. 
Gardiner,  J.  B.  W.,  811. 
Gardner,  Ethel  M.,  2121  (64). 
Garraghan,  G.  J.,  193. 
Garth,  T.  R.,  1913. 
Gart  system,  339,  857,  930,  1107,  1461s  17S9;  reVg- 

lous  training,  1393. 
Gaston,  C.  R.,  268. 
Gates,  A.  I.,  43. 
Gates,  Florence  A.,  1363. 
Gatewood,  Esther  L.,  1066. 
Gathany,  J.  M.,  571. 
Gause,  F.  A.,  2010. 
Gaw,  Esther  A.,  1192. 
Gay,  E.  F.,  1T99. 
Gay,  P.-H.,  603. 
Gftylord,  J.  8.,  19M. 
Clebhart,  Helen  M.,  2294. 
Gebhart,  J.  C,  751. 
Geeks,  T.  C,  2121  (5). 
Gehman,  A.  L.,  1881  (23). 
Gehrkens,  K.  W.,  57. 
Oeicr,  Otto  P.,  1440. 
General  education  board,  2, 190, 1108. 
Genealay,  F.,  1914. 

(Seograi^cal  association.  Great  Britain,  9B7. 
Geography,  073-675^  1783-1784,  2178;  BniU,  000; 

economic,  269,  1866;  Europe,  1590;  human,  ITM 

(13);  in  elementary  schools,  1051;  in  high  adwdb^ 

495  (12),  1949;  in  normal  tdiools,  1950;  in  uniYvr- 

sities  and  colleges,  486,  675;  teaching,  65,  833  (7); 

260,  485,  487-488,  521,  603  (8),  651  (2),  875^  927, 120^ 

1244, 1330  (12),  1592;  tests,  249, 1188. 
Geometry,  teaching,  1248,  1787;  in  high  s^oqIb; 

1247:  teste,  250. 
Georgia,  oducition.  1093,  llOt;  military  tsainiog; 

169. 
Gerald,  Brotlin,  ^SffJ  (22). 
Gerlough,  L.  S.,  896. 
German  lamguaob,  teaching.  496  (16),  658^  803, 

2164;  in  France,  479;  in  United  States,  07,  4801 
German  system  of  education.  1903. 
Germany,  education,  218,  862,  1563    1630,  1748^ 

1748  1807,  2135;  milltaiisan,  5M  (3);  propaganda, 

422,  434,  1105;  religious  educatfoo,  lOU. 
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Gcroiild,  O.  H.,  711, 1181. 

Q«oo]d,  Ktttberine  F.,  1867. 

Qntsaa,  ▲.  J.,  2170  (4). 

GcrwiK.  Q.  W.,  1  (4),  119  (6),  1087  (3),  1738. 

GfMll,  AinoM,  752, 1067. 

Gibbons,  C.  £.,  345  (4). 

GflMon,  C.  B.,  20. 

Gine,  Henry,  357. 

GlRED  CHILD&EK.     8u  BUOHT  CDILOKKIi; 

Oildemeistcr,  Theda,  2121  (23).  ! 

Oikhrsleere,  Virginia  C,  148Sw 

Goes,  F.  H.,  1453. 

Goes,  Imogtne  K.,  1453.  { 

GaWtte,  n.  p.,  1033. 

Gflktte,  J.  M.,  758  (5). 

Gmin,  J.  L.,  760. 

Oilllngtaam,  Anna,  21(M. 

GiLMOxs    Place    xiNDiEGABTnr,    EnffBiTBOB, 

Scotland,  662. 
Gnu.  SCOUTS,  2121  (10). 
GiBLSfdelinqtiency,  1063  (9)- (10);  education,  1  (12), 

1114  (3)-<4),  1601;  bygiene,  1363;  tests,  1190.    See 

•Iw  Won  AX. 
GinlTrida,  Sante,  1544. 
Gladisb,  K.  G.,2273. 
Glassberg,  Benjamin,  1550  (4). 
Glehn,  Louis  de.,  233  (3),  2165. 
Glenn,  Habelle,  1596,  2121  (49). 
Goad,  H.  £.,  2129. 
Goblot,  E.,  479. 
Godbold.  E.,  191  (2). 
Goddard.  H.  H.,  1574. 

GODDARD  MENTAL  TESTS,  119S. 

Oodirey,  Edward,  1083. 
Godshsw,  Esther,  1456,  (IV). 

GOLDBEBGEB,  Dt,  I.  IT.,  417. 

Goklberger,  S.  H.,  1531  (6). 

Golden,  Gertrade  A.,  1881  (23). 

Golden,  P.  N.,  1669. 

Goldsmith,  Gertrude  B.,  680. 

Goldstein,  Harriet,  1431. 

Goldstein,  U.  A.,  1870  (1). 

GoUwater,  S.  S.,  2075  (3). 

Gollancs,  Victor,  1123. 

Good,  H.  G.,  2020. 

Goode,  J.  P.,  360,  603  (8),  1330  (12). 

Goodnow,  F.  J.,  2270. 

Goodrich.  Annie  W.,  2075  (6). 

Goodsell,  Willysline,  306  2121  (71). 

Gordon,  F.  V.,  2197. 

Goi«n  £ertf,  1730(3). 

Genii,  CM.,  1469. 

G0Biln&  T.  W..  701,  872. 1030^  1281  (2),  1837, 1782  (1). 

Oowin,  E.  B.>  561. 

GftABCiO,  526,  1352-1353.  See  elw  Maekino;  Pro- 
MOtioM  or  runuL 

Gragg,  Florence  A.,  194. 

Graham,  A.  B..  1266  (2). 

Graham,  E.  K..  425-426. 

Graham,  E.  K..  1551. 

Graham,  H.  L.,  601  (27). 

Qramhar.  See  ENousn  lanouaox,  composition 
and  grammar. 

Grammar  scbools.  See  Elementary  educa- 
tion; Public  schools 

Grant,  E.  J.,  1305  (11),  2006  (11). 

Grant,  Emma  M.,  74. 


Grant,  J.  R.,  1688. 

Grant,  P.  H.,  14ia 

Grant,  W.  L.,  1777 

Graves,  F.  P.,  1881  (37). 

Gray,  A.,  1954. 

Gray,  Alexander,  1036w 

Gray,  C.  T.,  35. 

Gray,  Ernest,  1730  (16). 

Gray,  O.  II.,  147a 

Gray,  Greta,  2292. . 

Gray,  11.  B.,  853. 

Gray,  J.  C,  1958. 

Gray,  W.  S.,  82,  270,  458,  653,  901,  902  (2>-(3),  1281 
(6),  1330  (22),  1331  (2),  1607,  2139. 

Grat  oral  reaihno  test,  902  (4)-(6). 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  education.  Joint  com- 
mittee on  salaries.  2215. 

Great  Britain,  education,  429,  1520,  1806,  1910, 
2116,  2130;  education  act, -859,  867, 190a 

Great  Britain.    Ministry  of  reconstruction,  1234. 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  reconstruction.  Adult 
education  committee,  ISOfJ,  2299. 

Greek  language,  teaching,  322,  1233.  1235-123^ 
1778. 1731;  in  high  schools,  122^1330. 

Greek  literature,  1545. 

Green,  F.  R.,  2121  (19). 

Green,  John,  jr.,  1501. 

Green,  R.  P.,  1085  (6). 

Greene,  C.  E.,  480. 

Greene,  E.  B.,  972  (7). 

Greene,  H.  A.,  245. 

Greene,  R.  S.,  2077. 

Greener,  G.  C,  361. 

Greenwood,  Grace,  2121  (75). 

Greer,  Carlotta  C,  1432. 

Gregory,  Richard,  2015.    ^ 

Grieg,  Jane  S.j  1364. 

Grierson,  H.  J.  C,  1114  (12). 

GrilSn,  O.  B.,  2021. 

Griffith,  I.  8.,  1659. 

Griffith,  J.  C,  605  (1). 

Griffith,  J.  L.,  535  (5),  1002  (2). 

Griffith,  Percy,  1730  (2). 

Grim,  G.  A.,  G04  (8). 

Gros,  J.,  214,  438. 

Grossman,  Louis,  1394. 

Grosnnann,  M.  P.  E.,  2101  (6). 

Grummann,  Paul  H.,  1225. 

Gruver,  E.  A.,  1870  (3). 

Guatemala,  education,  14. 

Guerrier,  Edith,  2119. 

Guillet,  Prof.f  648. 

Galllct,  L4on,  150. 

Guitcau,  W.  B.,  1330  (13). 

Gummore,  R.  M.,  58. 

Gunthcr,  Charles,  1924. 


H. 


Haberman,  J.  V.,  1172. 
Hadlcy,  A.  T.,  446  (5),  1143-1144. 
Haiglit,  Elizabeth  H.,  1882. 
Hailmann,  W.  N.,  284. 
Haisley,  O.  W.,  85, 3022, 2339. 
HaithCQX,  H.  C,  1395-1396. 
Haldane,  R.  B.,  Lord,  2130. 
Hal^vy,  tUe,  1900. 
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Hall,  A.  C,  2006  (3). 

Hall,  O.  A.,  1003. 

Hall,  G.  8.,  1  (17),  240L 

Hall,  Mary  E.,  1512. 

Hall,N.  M.,  1800. 

Hall,  Viola,  1070.  { 

HaU-Quest,  A.  L.,  126, 227,  330, 1330  (21),  1635.        > 

Hallin,  O.  W.,  1648.  ! 

Hamilton,  C.  G.,  034  (10). 

HamUton,  Samuel,  604  (12),  2121  (101). 

Hamilton-Muncio,  Elixabeth,  627. 

"Hamlbt,"  1583. 

Hammitt,  F.  If.,  1703. 

Hampden-Sidney  oollkox,  Va.,  1621. 

Hampton  normal  and  AQRicvLnntAL  mmrun, 

Hampton,  Va.,  3S7, 424, 1488, 1490, 1404, 1609. 
Hanchcr,  J.  W.,  350. 
Hancock,  Harris,  854, 1552. 
Handlky  fund,  2. 

HandBchin,  C.  H.,  331, 1881  (36).  1 

Handwokk.    See  Manual  TRAonNO. 
Haney,  J.  P.,  358, 2266  (16). 

Hamner,  L.  F.,  339.  ' 

Hanaon,  C.  C,  200,  944. 
Hanson,  J.  C.  M.,  181  (4). 
HanuB,  P.  H.,  2205. 
Harden,  Frances  E.,  2121  (68). 
Harding,  8.  B.,  1330  (11).  i 

Harley,  L.  R.,  1588.  ' 

Harman,  N.  B.,  532, 1365. 

Harnett,  Jane  E.  925  (1).  * 

Harper,  Grace  S.,  303,  2  (1).  ' 

Harper,  M.  A.,  2274. 
Harper,  R.  M.,  1104. 
Harr<^,  T.  E.,  434, 1105. 
Harrington,  H.  F.,  899. 
Harris,  Anna  E.,  912. 
Harris,  Garrard,  1478. 
Harris,  Hannah  M.,  1451. 
Harris,  Miu  M.  C,  1628. 
Harris,  Mary  C,  2121  (25). 
Harris,  P.  C,  20. 
Harris,  T.  H.,  3,  2121  (104). 
Harris,  T.  J.,  1445  (2). 
Harrop,  A.  H.,  1236. 
Hart,  F.  W.,  2033. 
Hart,  H.  H.,  1063  (8),  1106. 
Hart,  W.  R.,  190  (18). 
Hartman,  L.  O.,  1015. 
Hartshome,  Hugh,  1834. 
Hartwell,  E.  C,  947  (1). 
Hartwell,  S.  O.,  1330  (17). 
Habvabd  medical  school,  2079. 
Harvard  university,  317, 722,  728, 1322. 
Harvard   UNivERsrrY.    Qraduatb   school    or 

EDUCATION,  2205. 

Harvey,  Marie  T.,  418  (13),  1972,  2121  (8). 

Harvey,  P.  C,  471. 

Hasluck,  E.  L.,  233  (8). 

Hathaway,  Essie  V.,  2121  (8). 

Hathaway,  Winifred,  753. 

Havard,  U.,  917. 

Hawah,  education,  101,202-203. 

Hawk,  Hasel  8.,  1936. 

Hawkes,  H.  E.,  1589. 

Hawkins,  R.  M.,  1441. 

Hawkinson,  Nellie  X.,  1442. 


Hayferd,  J.  F.,  1852. 

Hayward,  F.  H.,  1145. 

Health,  1537, 1539;  in  Italy,  1891;  of  negroes,  1498; 
of  school  children,  335,  418  (5),  419  (8),  1087  (8), 
2121  (18>-<19):  of  working  chUdren,  142  (5),  1389; 
public,  568, 1684;  rural  schools,  2252. 

Heamshaw,  F.  J.  C,  1730  (4). 

Hebrew  uterature,  1545. 

Heck,  W.  H.,  2122. 

Heckel,  A.  K.,  110, 1067  (5). 

Heckert,  J.  W.,  300. 

Hodgcock,  F.  A.,  1243. 

Hedger,  Caroline,  190  (3). 

Hedges,  M.  H.,  271. 

Heflelflnger,  J.  B.,  2302  (3). 

Heffner,  W.  C,  725. 

HeOman,  J.  D.,  887-888. 

Heller,  W.  I.,  2216. 

Hendoaon,  Archilaald,  426. 

Henderson,  Myrtle  L.,  399. 

Henderson,  W.  B.,  604  (17). 

Heniger,  Alice  M.  H.,  844. 

Henry,  Mary  B.,  246. 

Henson,  C.  C,  1923. 

Herbart,  7.  F.,  236  (X). 

HEREDrrr,  191  (5),  762. 

Herrhig,  Mrt.  Bertha  F.,  1857. 

Herrhig,  J.  P.,  247. 

Hersey,  Harold,  388. 

Hibben,  J.  G.,  442, 1308, 1806. 

HiBBEN,  2.  G.,  1992. 

HiBBiNG,  Minn.,  vocational  guidance,  779. 

Hkkle,  Carey,  992,  2240. 

Hiostand,  W.  D.,  1305  (8),  2006  (8). 

HlOH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  NSW  YORK  OTT,  791. 

High  schools,  23,  89-«2,  109,  227,  447,  496,  549, 
948,  990,'  1277,  1881,  1761,  1796,  1814,  1817,  1981^ 
1961,  2195;  commercial,  1435  (6);  deans,  418  (6): 
finance,  93-95,  2194;  libraries,  1073-1074;  mag»- 
lines,  1216;  music,  84;  organication,  85,  1280s 
physteal  training,  190  (6);  practice  teaching,  1607; 
social  activities,  141,  2121  (79).  See  oiio  JuNRm 
high  schools;  Secondary  education;  Bcc- 
and-6ix  plan. 

Higher  education,  108-118,  187,  312-382,  512-617, 
718-732,  972-«85,  1087  (7),  1143,  1305-1329,  1538, 
161»-1625,  1804-1809,  2006-2013  2057  (8),  2121  (5), 
(31)-(33),  2225-2235.  See  alto  UNiVERsrr.Es  ah» 
colleges. 

Hlldebrand,  J.  H.,  2228. 

Hildebrant,  Edith,  495  (20),  1004. 

Hildreth,  H.  R.,2266(4). 

HOI,  Alexander,  2016. 

HiU,  D.  B.,  175,  459,  782, 1023, 1026, 1349, 1«8S^ 

Hill,  E.  E.,  1456  (V). 

Hill,  H.  C,  1461, 1947,  2065. 

HiIl,L.L.,  190(12). 

Hill,  L.  O.,  1489. 

mil,  Sallie,  738, 1330  (4). 

HiU,  W.  B.,  1124. 

HiLLEGAS  SCALE,  805,  1924. 

Hilton,  H.  H.,  1146, 1315,  2121  (32). 

Hhnelick,  R.  W.,  451. 

Hbtort,  American,  study,  2121  (89);  American, 
teacUng,  445  (3),  1588;  European,  445  (2),  985; 
study,  529;  teaching,  69,  233  (8),  258,  445  (4),  898, 
900,  924, 1330  (11),  1591,  1730  (4),  1760, 1768,  178^ 
2170, 2172;  tests,  249, 2152. 
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HmosT  or  KDUCAnon,  102-195,  420-421,  433,  S48- 

849,   1060,   1544-1545,   1560,  1733;  Snglaiid,  846; 

Soutbon  ookmies,  847. 
Hoben,  Allan,  1397. 
Hobson,  Elsie  0.,  421. 
Hedsdon,  D.  R.,  272, 68L 
Hoefer,  Carolyn,  739. 

Hoffman,  H.  A.,  1778.  | 

Hosoe,  R.  W.,  191  (5).  | 

Holden,  P.  O.,  708. 

Holder,  A.  E.,  1  (13),  134.  • 

Holdsworth,  7.  T.,  G03  (1). 
HouxND,  edncation,  1535, 1805. 
Holland,  Laura  P.,  2131  (10). 
Holland,  Richard,  859. 

HoDey,  Un.  Helen,  191  (3).  | 

HolUday,  Carl,  2192.  I 

BoDincworth,  Leta  S.,  889, 1173, 1363. 
Hollis,  Ira  N.,  2078. 

HoBteter,  H.  A.,  30, 397, 496  (1),  (10),  2033. 
HoUister,  S.  C,  1033. 
HoOoway,  W.  H.,  815. 
Holmes,  E.  O.  A.,  3361 
Holmes,  P.  Ia.,  33B7. 
Hobnes,  H.  W.,  139,1107. 
Hofanes,  O.  W.,  3079. 
Holt,  L.B.,  546  (3),  1000. 
Home  DXMOKSTEAtiON  iroBK,  190  (17),  1411,  1421, 

16n. 
Hon  KOOlfOMfC^   233  (13),  363,  780  (8>-(9),  1422; 

1429(7),  1430-1433,  16n-1679,  18S0,  1881  (34),  207^ 

2074, 2115^  2171,  2266  (4),  2273-2274. 
Home  pboject  wobk.    See  Homs  dkhonstra- 

nOHWOBX. 

Hood,  W.  R.,  400. 

Hools,  CBABiza;  193: 

HopUai,  B.  a,  682. 

HopUu,  Florence  M.,  2111,  2121  (8^ 

HOBACS  Mann  acHOOL,  942. 

Honi,  Emert,  1211,1331  (3),  1454. 

HbrwUI,  H.  W.,  10681 

H08lc,J.  r.,740. 

Hooch,  W.  R.,  960. 

Hoosehold,  H.  W.,  12ia 

HooBton,  Harry,  1864. 

Howard,  Basil  A.,  124Bk 

Howard,  F.  E.,  346. 

Howe,  Alice  CL,  921. 

Howe,  F.  W.,  7HI.  ■ 

Howe,  W.  A.,  1830. 

How«],  H.,  39. 

Howes,  W.  B.,  I82L 

Ho7Cr,J.  W.,151. 

Hoyt,  Margaret  H.,  1462. 

BoMUB,L.H.,  1435(3). 

Hobliard,J.  W.,  1500. 

Hoc-Hehnath,  H.  vod,  241, 157S. 

Hqgto,  H.  F.,  332. 

Hq^Ms,  Helen  S.,  50fik 

Hncbfli^J.  D.,  604(28). 

Hncbei;  Firey,  1087  (6). 

Hosbei,  W.  H.,  960,2244. 

MvMAxaac  sdvcation.    Set   Libebal   xduca- 

noN. 
HuMANnna,  1307(3). 
Bomiston,  Beatxice,  646L 


•  • 


Humphrey,  iliAw.*Jo  W.,  lOM. 

Humpstone,  H,  2)^  1176  (4). 

Hunldns,  R.  V.,  iJlU. 

Honsdon,  N.  a,  4l9.(t).  • 

Hunt,  E.  L.,  24. 

Hunt,  Fratier,  2186. 

Hunt,  R.  D.,  926.  '*  •     •'/•-. 

Hunt,  T.  F.,  1861.  *  •''.  •'  • 

Hunter,  F.  M.,  602  (15).  ***       • 

Hunter,  H.  T.,  419  (3). 

Hussander,  A.  F.,  2121  (58).  '  ' 

Hyde,  D.  W.,  jr.,  1041. 

Hyde,  Sarah  £.,  2080.  '     ' 

Htoibnk.    See  Hbalte;  School  btoienb  0n> 

aANTTATION. 

L 

Idaho  Spbinos,  Col.,  surrey,  430. 

Ide,  A.  L.,  1176  (5). 

Ide,  Gladys  O.,  1176  (3). 

IDBALS,  222,  1308  (6). 

Illinois,  child  welfore,  1831  (4);  education,  4B5  (4), 

630,  778,  931. 
Illinois  state  teacbebs*  assooation,  204. 
Illinois.    University.    High  sohool  conference,  406. 
Illinois.    Untvebstty,    army   InteUIgence  tests^ 

1026. 
ILUTEBACT,  579,  607,  909,  I860;  Georgia,  1104;  Italy, 

619;  Massachusetts,  610;  United  States,  383;  000^ 

1085(6),  1474. 
Image,  Selwyn,  26  (IV). 
Imagination,  1174. 
iMmoBANn,  education,  603  (3),  1330  (15),  209L 

See  alto  Am ebicantzation. 
India,  education,  213;  school  management,  1897. 
Indiana,  educational  tests,  640  (9),  643-643;  mental 

survejrs,  252. 
Indiana.    State  board  of  education,  1411. 
Indiana   university.    Conference   on  edocattonai 

measurements,  640,  2146. 
INDIANAPOUS,  education,  270. 
Indians,  Catholic  schools,  193;  education,  816. 

INDIYIDUAL  INSTBUCnON,  258,  1207,  1571,  1884  (23) 

iNDrnDUAUTY,  199  (10) 

INDUSTBIAL  ABTS,  148,  773,  784,  102%  1408^  1527, 
1657,  184C,  2266  (3). 

INDUSTBIAL  EDUCATION,  159;  167,  355  (8),  357,  441, 
603  (11)-(13),  770,  776,  1417,  1531  (8),  1550  (1),  1839 
(30),  1843»  1845-1846,  1881  (33),  3060,  3062;  3064, 
3068;  Belgium,  1413;  soldiers,  678L  See  uUo 
Manual  tbainino;  PBoressioNAL  EDucAnow; 
Tbade  schools;  Vocational  education. 

Industbt,  mental  tests,  556. 

Industbt  and  education.    See  Education  and 

INDUSTBT. 

Ingels,  Nelle  L.,  1249. 
IngUs,  A.  J.,  2126 
iNmATITE,  77. 

Ink,  Katherine,  1443. 

Inman,  S.  G.,  1747. 

iNSTrruTB,  county,  1881;  teadiers',  1881  (21). 

INTEUJOBNCE  TESTS,  36,  175,  256,  459, 556-657, 1172, 
1176  (4H5),  (9),  1185, 1487, 1577, 1679, 1731(2),  1780- 
1761,  1912, 1918,  2121  (99),  2146  (3)-(7),  21492150, 
2153;  in  army,  782,  785,  787,  1025, 1306  (10),  1436, 
1438.  See  a2M  Sducahokal  tests;  Abmy,  Intel- 
llgenco  testk 
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nt«r-aIUod  oonlerenoe  on  the  aftcf-M^e  oi  disabled 
I  men, 575.  ;'•'•.-* 

ItmOUOB  DECORATION^  1<}7?'.  '*  '/*• 

Interoollegiate  Zionist  AssodHjcfti  of  America,  215. 

Intermediate  scnObLS,  39,  ISQO. 

International  har^estca^company,  inc.,  1674. 

International  ]c|adftrpv<cn  union,  150R. 

Internationa  .«:ViteROABTEN  union,  77,  1908, 
2185.        -.   V   • 

loteyko;  Jpseft,  1412, 2144. 

IOTU«  o^jxatUon,  357,  883,  1039,  1549;  high  schoota, 
•2t9^*  Orange  township,  Blaekhawk  oounty,  stir- 
'*  .V^7^288;  school  ardilteeturo,  997. 

Ireland,  education,  694,808,1520. 

Ireland,  R.  P.,  1289. 

Ireland.  Vloofegal  committee  of  inquiry  into  pri- 
mary education,  094. 

Irens,  R.  B.,  603^0). 

Irion,  T.  W.  H.,  1652. 

Irland,  Frederic,  1237, 1945. 

Irons,  R.  B.,  212  (98). 

Italian  language,  teaching,  495  (17);  in  high 
ediools,  061. 

Italy,  education,  219,  1135, 1521. 

Itlncr,  W.  B.,  1360.  * 

Ivins,  L.  S.,  560. 

J. 

Jadcson,  C.  M.,  1444. 

JacksoD,  H.  E.,  601  (5),  10S5  (5),  1455. 

Jaooby,  A.  J.,  289. 

laggard,  O.  H.,  527. 

Jamos,  E.  J.,  855,  972  (1),  1309  (3),  1330  (5). 

James,  G.  F.,  201,  2286. 

Jamrn^,  AnnaC,  795. 

Janttors,  2028. 

Japan,  education,  10,865-866, 1125. 

Jardine,  W.  M.,  559. 

Jarrett,  Mary  C,  140. 

Jarry,  Raymond,  371. 

Jarvis,  C.  D.,  184. 

Jastrow,  Joseph,  318, 974, 1284. 

Jean,  Sally  L.,  418  (»). 

Jefferson,  L.  P.,  769  (8). 

Jeffords,  C.  R.,  25. 

Jeffrey,  A.  A.,  1674  (3). 

Jenncy,  Florence  O.,  480. 

Jennings,  Florence  H.,  1218. 

Jepson,  J.  J.,  2057  (33). 

Jemegan,  M.  W.,  121,847,1338. 

Jerusalem,  William,  86. 

Jews,  education,  216, 423, 1091, 1100, 1394. 

Joffe,  Eva,  345  (5). 

John,  W.  C,  1538. 

Johns,  R.  L.,  1S35. 

Johnson,  Alrin,  99. 

Johnson,  C.  H.,  1063  (6). 

Johnson,  D.B.,  2121  (16). 

Johnson,  E.  H.,  2218. 

Johnson,  G.  F.,  233  (U). 

Johnson,  George,  1016, 1836. 

Johnson,  Gertrude  E.,  647. 
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North  Carouna,  child  welfare,  345;  county  libra* 

ries,  826;  education,  286, 1796, 1868. 
North  Carolina  state  board  of  htwlth,  2037. 
North  Carolina.    .University,  425.  1738. 
North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 

schools,  976. 
North  Dakota,  education,  504. 
Northend,  Charles,  1802. 
Northern  Baptist  convention.    Commission  on  ra- 

ligioas  education,  353. 
Northnip,  Cyrus,  1885. 
Norway,  education,  1136. 
Nov^-Josserand,  810. 
Noyes,  E.  C,  1731  (3). 
Noyes  test,  800. 
Nimn,  T.  P.,  233  (V). 
Nurses,  2075  (l)-(3);  trainhi{r,  389,  560,  795,  lOSS^ 

1438,  1442, 1683,  1086,  1954,  2075  (4)-(6),  308O,  2280, 

2282.   See  dUto  School  nurse. 
Nutrition,  defective,  337;  school  ohildren,  1039- 

1640,  2274. 
Nutt,  H.  W.,  087,  1882. 
Nutting,  M.  Adelaide,  2075  (2). 
Nutting,  W.  W.,  2266  (5). 
Nyns,  A.,  810. 

o. 

Oakland,  Calif.    Board  ol  education,  1385. 

Oakley,  G.  W.  2018. 

Oberlin  college,   Oberlin,    Ohio.    Committee   on 

salaries,  1998. 
Obrien,  F.  P.,  lOfiO. 

O'ConncIl,  William,  Cardinal,  1341,  2057  (1). 
O'Conner,  M.  J.,  2057  (32). 
Odeacrants,  Loube  C.  iTOo. 
Odum,  E.  W.,  1903. 
OrFENBURO  resolution  920. 
Ogden,  R.  M.,  1622. 
O'Orady.  John,  2057  (18). 
O'Hara,  J.  F.,  1434  (1). 
O'Hem,  J.  P.,  902  (I). 
Ohio  consumers'  league,  1296. 
Ohio,  education,  963,  1271;  normal  colleges.  300( 

public  schools,  422;  teachers'  retirement,  967. 
Ohllnger,  Oiistavus,  434. 
O'Keefc,  D.  H.,  602  (3). 
Okey,  Thomas,  26  (IV). 
Ollphant,  J.  O.,  1999. 
Oliveira  Lima,  M.  de,  1322. 
O'Malloy,  F.  W.,  2251. 
O'Necl,  J.  E.,  405. 
O'Neil,  W.  J.,.99i. 
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O'Neill,  7.  M.,  04. 

Ontabio,  eduofttion,  864. 

Open-air  scnooLS,  1354, 1822|  2250. 

Opportunitt  schools,  1066. 

Opposites  txsts,  245. 

Oral  hygiene.    See  Dental  htqienb. 

Orange  county,  N.  C,  survey,  1738. 

Orakos  township,  Blackhawk  county,  Iowa, 

sorvey,  288. 
Orphanages,  101  (1). 
Orr,  E.  J.,  1396. 
Orr,  WiUiazn,  2118. 
Orvls,  Mary  B.,  2304. 
Osbom,  H.,  274. 
Osborne,  A.  E.,  2158. 
Osbum,  B.  N.,  1667. 
O'Shca,  M.  v.,  1297, 1909. 
Otolaryngology,  1439, 1445  (2). 
Ousley,  Clarence,  419  (6). 
Owen,  W.  B.,  53,  495  (16). 
OXTORD.    Unitebsity,  727,  1120,  1154,  1414,  1804. 

P. 

Face,  E.  A.,  2067  (28). 

Packard,  L.  O.,  65. 

Paddock,  C.  E.,  1250. 

Padelloid,  F.  IC.,  1323. 

Paouw,  Leon  de,  577, 1561. 

Pageants,  1156  (III). 

Falne,  P.  M.,  580. 

Palestine,  education,  215-216. 

Palmer,  A.  N.,  1435  (2). 

Palmer,  F.  H.,  1762. 

Palmer,  J.  T.,  742, 953. 

Panama,  education,  631. 

Parent-teacher  ASsociATiobis,  1827. 

Paris.    University,  315. 

Park,  J.  C,  2066. 

Park,  R.  £.,  758  (3). 

Parke,  L.  A.,  1435  (1). 

Parker,  Bertha  M.,  2179. 

Parker,  Edith  P.,  1951. 

Parker,  Flora  E.,  895. 

Parker,  8.  C,  1569. 

Parkin,  0.  R.,  1623. 

Parkinson,  Dera  D.,  1892. 

Parrott,  Elizabeth  K.,  577. 

Parrott,  Hattic,  714. 

Parsons,  £.  D.,  801. 

Parsons,  F.  A.,  2266  (9). 

Parsons,  Fanny  Q.,  2266  (6). 

Partch,  C.  E.,  357. 

Part-time  education.    i9re  Cooperatiye  system 

OP  EDUCAnON. 

Patri,  Angelo,  453,  880,  2261.   . 

Patrick,  Wellington,  291. 

Patriotism,  teaching,  99, 1039, 1043, 1125. 

Patteo,  F.  L.,  802. 

Patterson,  D.  L.,  084. 

Patterson,  H.  L.,  119  (8). 

Patterson,  Herbert,  91, 2000. 

Patterson,  R.  A.,  305. 

Patterson,  T.  L.,  46. 

Patton,  E.  E.,  2121  (59). 

Paull,  C.  H.,  1481. 

Paulus,  O.K.,968. 

Payne,  A.  F.,  2067, 2121  (78X 

Payne,  E.  O.,  300. 


Peace,  158B. 

Pearl,  N.  H.,  1826. 

Pearse,  C.  O.,  613. 

Pearson,  Sir  Arthur,  810. 

Pearson,  F.  B.,  454. 

Pearson,  P.  H.,  1522. 

Poattie,  Roderick,  2)73. 

Pteaut,  F6Ux,  1135, 1555. 

Pechstein,  L.  A.,  1496. 

Pendleton,  C.  8.,  1221. 

Penn^l,  Joseph,  769  (l) 

Pennsylvania,  education,  520,  615;  teadtefs*  nl- 
aries,  103,  707. 

Pennsylvania  state  educational  association,  004, 
1087;  Association  of  school  board  secretaries,  004 
(27)-(30);  ChUd  study  round  toble,  1087  (8H0); 
City  and  borough  superintendents,  004  (14)-(17); 
Department  of  colleges  and  normal  schools,  1087 
(l)-(7);  Department  of  music,  604  (23);  Depart- 
ment of  county  superintendents,  604  (8)-(13); 
Directors' department,  604  (24);  Oeneral  sesrion, 
604  (l>-(7);  Graded  school  department,  1087  (lO)- 
(13);  Supervblng  principals'  round  table,  0M 
(18H22). 

Pennsylvania.    University,  448, 1317, 1837, 1881. 

Pennypacker,  J.  Y.,  1881  (30). 

P^rezpVerdia.  B.  J.,  14. 

Periodicals,  use  in  schools,  1531  (22). 

Perkins,  0.  O.,  1353. 

Perry,  A.  C,  528. 

Perry,  C.  E..  1701. 

Perry,  R.  B.,  728. 

Pestalois,  7.  H.,  236  (IX). 

Peters,  C.  C,  347. 

Peterson,  Joseph,  235. 

PetitrDutaillis,  Madame  J.  M.,  1649. 

Peyser,  Nathan,  1£31  (21). 

Pflster,  Christian,  2133. 

Phelps,  C.  L.,  701. 

Philadelphia,  educational  tests,  641;  pbysicttl 
tiBining,  137. 

Phiufpine  Islands,  education,  206,1558,1737. 

Phillips,  D.E.,  498,631. 

PhiUips,  Ellen  M.,  301.  • 

Phillips,  Mary  D.,  405  (18). 

Phillips,  W.  F.  R.,  1437. 

PiiiLUPS  academy,  Andover,  Hass.,  1975. 

Philosophy,  033. 

Phipps,  C.  F.,  495  (21). 

Physical  training,  136-138,  190  (6),  (9H14), 
233  (12),  338-340,  534-^8,  546  (3),  604  (10),  7C7, 
1002-1005, 1087  (l)-(2),  (9),  1114  (2),  1330(14),  1373; 
1731(4),  1825,  2043-2046,2121  (28),  (53H54),  2254- 
2255;  after  the  war,  534  (4),  536,  756;  coUeges,  535 
(3);  high  schools,  495  (20);  history,  1004. 

Physics,  685, 1594, 1731  (5);  teaching,  70. 280, 496  (21>- 
(22),  1954,  2147. 

Physiology,  796;  teaching,  1443. 

Piocoli,  Valentino,  1136. 

PickcU,  F.  G.,  2301. 

Pictures,  use  in  education,  52. 

Pieplow,  W.  L.,  2121  (55). 

Pieree,  Bessie  L.,  258. 

Pierce,  F.  E.,  1807. 

Pierce,  P.  8.,  578. 

Piggott,  H.  E.,  1828. 

Piilsbury,  W.  H.,  947  (2). 

Pincherle,  Salvatorsi  706. 
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Flntner,  Rndolf,  179,  78B»  1«7,  1087. 

Ploli,  Q.,  1228. 

Pitman,  J.  A^  1  (9),  2233. 

FrrTSBUKOB,  education,  822, 1419. 

FittsborKh.    Board  of  public  education,  1928. 

Flttsbun^.    University.   Extension  division,  1578. 

Plato,  236  <I). 

Plat  akd  nAYamoviwa,  1378,1387. 

Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America, 

lOOS. 
Plats,  community,  539;  writing,  271. 
Playthixos,  243. 
PoETBT,  teaching,  1215. 
Poincav^,  Luden,  021  (S). 
Polncar^  R.,  1744. 
Poirier,  Madame  M.,  1707. 
Poland,  WilUam,  230. 
PounCAL  8CIKNCE,  teaching,  572. 
PoUock,  H.  If.,  1175,1788. 
Pool,  R.  J.,  982. 
Pope,  Sna  H.,  275. 
Popenoe,  HeAert,  409. 
Popenoe,  Pttol,  543. 
FomT-RoTALisTS,  edncatlon,  879. 
Porteos,  S.  D .,  1712,  2298. 
PoBio-RfOO,  ednoation,  2240. 
PoKTUOUBSB  LANGUAGE,  teaching,  060. 
Potter,  ▲.  A.,  2081, 2121  (31). 
Potter,  If.  C,  2121  (1). 
Pound,  Olivia,  2121  (79). 
FVwdl,  S.  A..,  813. 
Power,  EfBe  L.,  002  (8). 
Power,  Eileen,  1591. 
Power,  Leonard,  521,2245. 
Powers,  L.  C,  119  (3). 
Powen,  W.  S.,  848. 

PKACnCB  SCHOOLS,  1007,1613. 

Pntt,  Anna  B.,  1881  (28). 
Ptatt,  Caroline,  696^ 
Ptatt,J.A.,  1881  (33). 

PXBCIITOIIAL  SYSTEM,  1809. 

FiHitioe,  May  H.,  190  (11). 

PutssTTCBiAK  CKUKCH,  educatlco,  1016. 

PRssey,  Loella  W.,  252,643,2150. 

Pneasey,  8.  L.,  640  (8),  643-643, 1176  (9), 2146  (3),  (5). 

PiMsey,  Mn.  8.  L.,  2146  (4). 

Preston,  F.  8.,  1910. 

Preston,  Josephine  C,  2042, 2049,  2121  (13). 

PaXTOCAnONAL  EDUCATION,  709  (7),  802. 

Pitea,8.  S.,M7S. 

Price,  T.  H.,  1739. 

Prieer,7.L.,2180. 

Priestley,  H.  I.,  2234. 

Priestley,  J.,  135, 1367. 

PIPIAET  EDUCATION,  73-79,  283-285,  943-943,  1087 

CU).  1»2, 190»-197O;  France,  61& 
Prince,  I^ucinda  W.,  418  (8). 
PUMCETOH  UMiVBBsmr,  111,442,1808-1809. 
Prinoetoa    oniveisity.   Endowment    committee, 

1808. 
PUKirALS,  130, 299, 604  (18H22),  1067  (12),  1541  (7); 

ehmmtary  schoob,  521,  2249;  high  schools,  2193. 
PBuncco,  teaching,  775  (1),  800, 1842. 
PritdieU,  H.  8.,  972  (I),  (4),  2222. 
PHvBt,810. 

PUTATB  SCHOOLS,  1789, 1976,  2107, 2242. 
Probst,  J.  H^  1546. 
pMOflSSmWAL  BDCCATION,  368-374,  56dn568»  794* 

790^   KfiU  16S^168^   1853-1854,  2069,  2075-2088, 


PBOJECi^nuyBLnf  method,  58,  660-661,  790,  887, 

800, 1664,  1766»  1768-1769, 1931,  2157,  2308. 
Promotion  or  pupils,  526,  1351.   Set  aUo  Qkad- 

iNo;  Makking. 
Prosser,  C.  A.,  20, 1429  (2). 
Pryor,  H.  C,  2208. 
Psychiatry,  140, 983. 
Psychological  clinic,  1176. 
Psychological  measurements,  567,  603  (9),  780- 

781,  783,  1176  (10),  1201,  2008. 
Psychology,  511, 788, 1230, 1946;  experimental,  176; 

inarmy,  1425-1428;  vocational,  566, 1670.   5cralie 

Educational  psychology. 
PuBuc  SCHOOLS,  1889,  2197;  Great  Britain,  3137; 

Houston,  Texas,  1884;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  2303, 

2311;  United  States,  200^  854,  1739,  180O. 

PUBUC  SPEAKING,  1250. 

PueUcher,  J.  H.,  2121  (4). 
Purdue,  Janet  M.,  418  (6). 
Purdue  university,  research,  977. 
Purinton,  E.  E.,  1416, 1681. 
Putnam,  Herbert,  181  (3). 
Putnam,  J.  J.,  1575. 
Putnam,  ATm.  W.  L.,  1831  (1). 
Pyle,  J.  F.,  522. 
Pyle,  W.  H.,  1177. 


Qtriek,  C.  7.,  292.     / 
Quick,  Herbert,  1000. 
Quiller^^ouch,  Sir  Arthur,  19S9. 
QmNTiUAN,  236  (II). 

Rador,  L.  W.,  2160. 

Rains,  Zcralda,  2266  (14). 

Ramsey,  Carol,  1916. 

Randall,  John,  1770. 

Randall,  Julia  D.,  2161. 

Randolph,  E.  D.,  49. 

RanVin,  Jeanette,  1296. 

Rapeer,  L.  W.,  293,  499,  755,  1361, 1638. 

Raphael,  Gaston,  217. 

Rath,  Emll,  537. 

Ratisbonno,  Edmood,  648. 

Raush,  A.,  2140. 

Ravenhill,  Alice,  547. 

Rawlins,  Cora  M.,  276. 

Rawnsley,  W.  F.,  649. 

Ray,  P.  O.,  1856. 

Raycroft,  J.  E.,  535  (4). 

Re,  Emllio,  662. 

Reading,  413,  888,  902,  1330  (22),  1583;  high  school 
pupils,  2112;  silent,  1764;  teachinp,  78,  209.  653- 
654,  091,  901,  1200,  1331  (2),  1541  (2),  1932;  tests, 
248-249,  458,  1189,  1210,  1576,  1881  (10).  See  aim 
Libraries  and  reading. 

Rcaglc,  F.  P.,  1702  (4). 

Reaney,  M.  Jane,  341. 

Reavis,  W.  C,  130. 

Reotation,  296;  socialized,  1752, 1816. 

Recreation,  341,  760,  1377-1378,  1730  (6);  indus- 
trial, 1531  (20);  rural,  1266  (4). 

Recreation  centers.  See  (Immunity  csh- 
TERs;  Schools  as  social  centers. 

Red  cross,  children's  bureau,  1831  (2);  public 
schools,  1330  (7). 

Red  cross  institute  roR  crippled  and  disa- 
bled MEN,  394,  806  (7). 
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Red  cron,  U.  8.  American  national  Red  crosSf  1301. 

Red  CBOS9,  17.  8.  American  national  Red 
CROSS,  2121  (10). 

Redfern,  Helen  L.,  144& 

Reed,  Ivy  K.,  943. 

Reed,  J.  C,  163,  792,  1435  (6). 

Reed,  NeUie,  1014. 

Reeder,  J.  C,  2151. 

Reid,  Oilbort,  206. 

ReiUy,  F.  J.,  2246,  2255. 

Reisner,  E.  H.,  840. 

Reiter,  F.  H.,  1170  (7). 

Reugion,  history,  351. 

ReuoioUS  education,  70,  145-147, 348-354,  540-551, 
704-768,  1012-1010,  1114  (5),  1266  (3),  1392-1401, 
1654-1655,  1833-1838,  2056-2050,  2263-2265;  after 
the  war,  146-147. 

Renshaw,  Samuel,  892. 

Replof^le,  S.  H.,  193  (10). 

Research,  977, 982;  educational,  43. 

Research,  scicotific.    8te  SaENnnc  research. 

Retardation,  990,  1349,  1355,  1509.  See  alto  Pro- 
motion or  PUPILS. 

Reynolds,  Harriet  C,  1789,  1904. 

Reynolds,  J.  H.,  2068^ 

Rhinelander,  P.  If.,  1S38. 

Rhode  Island  normal  school,  691. 

Hhodes,  Anna,  160  (4). 

Rhodes,  Clara  L.,  1039. 

Rhodes,  E.  N.,  218,  654. 

Rhodes  scholars,  1310,1^2,1623,2007. 

Rice,  O.  8.,  602  (4),  2121  (22). 

Richard,  H.  D.,  1403,  1531  (4). 

Richards,  Florence  L.,  418  (4). 

Richards,  J.  W.,  716. 

Richards,  Mary  K.,  1881  (34). 

Richardson,  Kary  C,  1875. 

Richardson,  N.  £.,  354,766,1053,2265. 

Richardson,  R.  F.,  882. 

Richtmyer,  F.  K.,  1324. 

Rickaby,  Franz,  1178. 

Ridgley,  D.C.,2094. 

Riggs,J.O.,  190(14). 

Riley,J.  W.,1474. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  manual  training,  1017. 

Risdon,  C.  8.,  632. 

Roach„Charle8, 469. 

Roberts,  H.  F.,  743, 1163,2276. 

Roberts,!.  8.,  700. 

Roberts,  Lydia,  337,729. 

Roberts,  W.  M.,  1531  (17). 

Robertson,  J.  D.,  808  (3). 

Robinson,  D.  If.,  1881  (3e). 

Robinson,  F.  B.,  2266  (10). 

Robinson,  Mary  C,  1780. 

Rockxteller  foundation,  2077. 

Rodman,J.  8.,  1437(5). 

Roe,  F.  W.,  319. 

Roe,  J.  W.,  2082. 

Roedder,  E.C.,67. 

Rogers,  Agnes  L.,  1196,1763.  . 

Roman  Cathouc  church,  education,  193,  1012, 
1400. 

ROMANTiaSM,  1887. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  1846. 
l^oot,  Rosamond,  1792. 
Roper,  R.E.,  2100. 
^orem,  8.  O.,  92, 2029. 
coe,  J.  E.,  1449. 


Roseman,  W.  P.,  2m  (88). 

Rosenstein,  David,  1417,1857. 

Ross,  Cannon,  744, 1067  (10),  1881  (21). 

Ross,  D.  W.,  154. 

Ross,  E.  A.,  758  (10). 

Roth,  A.  E.,  1354. 

Rouse,  W.  H.  D.,  233  (4). 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  336  (VIII).  1887. 

Roux,  J.,  2060. 

Rbwe,  F.  A.,  3046. 

Rowe,8.  A.,  447. 

Roz,  Firmin,  1740. 

Ruch,  G.  M.,  2181. 

Rude,  Anna  E.,  1831  (3),  (5). 

Rugg,  E.  U.,  2152. 

Rugg,H.O.,2121(76). 

Rngh,C.E.,968. 

Ruppenthal,  J.  C,  2102. 

Rural  EDUCAnoN,  40,  m-Bl,  190  (12),  200,296,: 
368, 418  (13),  444, 493-C94, 495  (10),  531, 604  (9),  (13), 
097-702,  044,  998,  1083  (l)-(2),  1265-1275,  1397, 
1531  (19),  1533,  1699-1600,  1793-17n,  1971-1933, 
2121  (5),  (8),  2189-2190,  2192.    See  «bo  CONSOU- 

DATXON  or  8CROOL9L 

Rural  ute,  1672. 

Rural    supervision.   Si/te    Sufxrvuiok,    niral 

schools. 
Rusk,  R.  R.,  1179. 
Russell,J.E.,1610. 
RusseU.  W.  F.,  1137,  2134. 
Russia,  education,  15-16,  1560,  1502,  2134;  Soviet 

government,  15. 
Rutherford,  W.  R.,  1368. 
Ryan,  J.  A.,  1418,  2057  (3). 
Ryan,  W.  C.,ir.,  189, 614,  761. 
Rynoarson,  Edward,  1419. 

8 

Saam,  Theodore,  1579, 3121  (99). 
8abin.EUenC.,  2121(1). 
Sachs,  Julius,  857. 
Satett,  2185:  teaching,  1790. 
St.  John,  C.  W.,  474. 
St.  Louis.    Board  of  education,  43& 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  education,  12B0. 
St.  Regis  seminary.  193. 
Sakamoto,  Kiyoshi,  865.    • 
Sala  y  Cantos,  Angela,  38. 
Sale,  Margaret,  810. 

Salesmanship,  103, 355  (7),  1435  (4),  1080,  U31  (»). 
Sanderson,  Dwight,  1429  (9). 
Sandiford,  P.,  1197. 
Sandwlck,  R.  L.,  1940. 
Sanford,  Bemice  £.,  418  (1). 
Sanford,  8.  V.,  109. 

Sanitahon.   See  School  btoiens  and  sanita- 
tion. 
Sapir,  Edward,  1550  (2). 
Saras,  Alfredo,  219. 
Sargent,  Walter,  1873  (2). 
Sauer,  O.  N.,  2057  (33). 
Savage,  C.W.,  1002. 
Sayrs,  W.  C,  2103. 
ScANDiNAVU,  education,  1535. 
Schaeffer,  N.  C,  190  (2),  606, 615. 
Sdiafer,  Joseph,  625. 
Schlauch,  Willtun  8.,  1959. 
Scbmldt,  A.  O.,  915. 
Sdioen,  Henri,  791 
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fikhoen.  Max,  220,  934  (2),  838. 

Scholleld,  H.,  776l 

SCHOLABsmP,  113,  346,  1087  (6H7),  1379,  155Z 

BcBOOL  ADMnnsTRATiON.   See  Adwmist&ation, 

■ohooL 
School  ABCHiTECTnsE,  119  (8),  132,  333-334,  746- 

748,  997-998, 135S-1361,  1519, 1636-1638, 1817,  2032- 

2033,  2121  (58),  (61);  rural,  334,  1361. 
School  attendakcb,  604  (27),   1356,   1647-1648, 

2022;  rural,  345  (5). 
School  boabds,  743,  965,  1339,  2241. 
School  childben,  extravaKaooe,  2052. 
School  msaFLiNE.    Su  litacivLon. 
School  EQumiENT,  2121  (26),  2126  (17). 
School  rnakck,  1  (2)-(3),  93-95,  119  (3),  123,  522, 

605  (1),  861,  1330  (17),  1332,  1336, 1340,  1344,  1627, 

1631,  1812,  1881  (11H12),  2128  (21);  France,  736; 

New  Hampshire,  1881  (11). 
School  gbounds,  Delaware,  2033. 
School  hygiene  and  sanitation.  1  (14),  133-135, 

191  (2)-(4),  335-337,   531-533,   749-755,  999-1901, 

1362-1370,  1391,  1523,  1639-1641,  1818-1824,  2034- 

2040,  2121  (SO),  (62),  2126  (12),   2250-2253;  Ohio, 

2041;  rural  schools,  2042,  2121  (13). 
School  laws.    See  Legislation. 
School  ute,  2031. 
School  lunches,  1388. 
School  m  anaobkent,  119  (2),  125-131, 218, 329-332, 

524-530,    737-745,   990-996.    1346-1357,    1634-1635, 

1813-1816,  1897,  2026-2031,  2244-2249. 
School  nvbse,  2040,  2121  (lOO). 
School  oFncEBs,  325. 
School  spibit,  2030. 

School  subtets.   See  Svbvbys,  educationaL 
School  supebtision.    See  Svpebvision. 
Schools  as  soqal  centebs,  125,  342,  1085  (7), 

1455,  1730  (11). 
Schools,  medical  inspection.   See  Medical  in* 

srccnoN  or  schools. 
Scbrieber,  Clara  £.,  1464. 
Sciinctz,  John,  2037  (24). 
Saiurman,  J.  O.,  114,  2011. 
Scbwcickhard,  M.,  495  (15). 
Science,  272,  67»-686,  933,  1114  (8),  1246,  2121  (96), 

2176,   2179;  general,   1955,   2174-2175,   2181-2182; 

history,  1786,  2177;  tests,  489  (4);.imiY6rsities  and 

colleges,  59;  value,  161,  282. 
ScnncCB  (teachhig),  54.  60,  233  (5),  278,  489  (5)- 

(6),  495  (6),  651  (5),  878,  918,  930-931,  1126,  1245, 

1933,  1956;  high  schools,  82,  679;  universities  and 

colleges,  114,  2016:  in  Franco,  489  (1). 
Scientific  beseabch.  1223,  2014-2016,  2236. 
SciENnnc  school.  1568. 
Scotland,  education,  1113-1114  (1),  1749. 
Scott,  C.  A..  1764. 
Scott,  Will,  489  (2). 
Scott.  Z.  E.,  1541  (6).  2121  (102). 
Seaehore,  C.  £.,  1331  (6). 

SaOOKDABT  EDIfCATION.  25,  82-95,  190  (6)-(8), 
221,  289-296,  347,  419  (10),  495-501,  570,  604  (14), 
7V-706.  94.V-95I.  972  (7),  976.  1088,  1114  (3)-(4), 
1276-1280, 1601, 1794-1796,  1974-1962,  2121  (5),  (8), 
(27)-<29).  2126  (10),  2193-2201. 

SMrley,  H.  H.,  2D0I. 

tau^^OTBBNMENT,  Bossia,  16;  stndont,  906,  1065 
(II).  13S0,  1354, 1752,  2121  (72). 

SSNIOB  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1330  (19H20). 

8EBP.IA,  education,  113a 
I,  F.  J.,  1063  (3). 


Sessions,  Juliette,  1690  (4). 

Sessions,  Kenosha,  1063  (9). 

Severance,  H.  O  ,  1073. 

Sdvretto,  Oaiton,  1215. 

Sex  EDUCATION,  686,  913, 1371-1372, 1730  (10),  2182. 

Sexton,  J.  W.,  2121  (93). 

Seymour,  M.  A.,  2030. 

Shanklln,  W.  A.,  972  (1). 

Sharp,  D.  L.,  1911. 

Shaw,  Albert,  850. 

SheUey,  J.,  1730  (12),  (14). 

Shepard,  F.  J.,  1624. 

Shepherd,  J.  W.,  495  (22). 

Sheridan,  H.  J.,  767. 

Sherwood,  Margaret,  472. 

Shields,  T.  E.,  68,  937,  1254,  1342,  2057  (30). 

Shipbuilding,  training,  2266  (12). 

Shipley,  A,  E.,  115,  730,  1325,  1475. 

Shirer,  H.  S.,  2121  (85). 

Shively,  C.  P.,  445  (3). 

Shorey,  Paul,  1781. 

Shobthand,  1436. 

Shobt-stobt,  teaching,  471. 

Showerman,  Qrant,  1239. 

Shreves,  R.  M.,  933. 

Shumaker,  J.  H.,  2031. 

Sidebia,  education,  1137,  2134. 

Sierra  educational  news,  2002. 

Sigma  Xi  fbatebnxty,  1324. 

Simpson,  Mabel,  E.,  529,  2121  (89). 

Sims,  J.  F.,  2121  (11). 

Singer,  H.  D.,  796. 

Six-six  plan,  Indiana,  2121  (103). 

Sixttis,  Lawrence,  2057  (19). 

Skeelos,  A.  a.,  253. 

Skinner,  Mabel,  1456  (I);  1881  (25). 

Skubniowski,  Capitaine,  440. 

Slattery,  Margaret,  2141. 

Sleeper,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  934  (8). 

Slingerland,  W.  H.,  143. 

Slofison,  E.  E.,  1300. 

Small,  W.  S.,  1  (7),  190  (6),  546  (3),  1373, 1375, 1523, 

J  731  (4),  2254  (2). 
Smallwood,  W.  M.,  1625. 
Smart,  T.  J.,  509, 1973. 
Smith,  Bertha  M.,  1576. 
Smith,  Bromley,  1258. 
Smith,  C.  A.,  425  (3). 
Smith,  C.  F.,  1240. 
Smith,  C.  T.,  1164. 
Smith.  I>.  E.,  678,  929. 
Smith,  E.  F.,  448.         • 
Smith,  F.  W.,  449. 
Smith,  Geddcs,  644. 
Smith,  H.  B.,  1180. 
Smith,  H.  L.,  116,  640  (7). 
Smith,  H.  P.,  1343. 
Smith,  Helen  M.,  418  (3). 
Smith,  Hokb,  436. 
Smith,  J.  H.,  1034  (14). 
Smith,  K.  F.,  669. 
Smtth,  K.  F.,  426. 
Smith,  K.  0.,  307,  359,  495  (7). . 
Smith,  L.  O.,  2308  (9). 
Smith,  L.  W.,  1280.       . 
Smith,  LilUaa,  1217  (3). 
Smith,  M.  L.,  278  (5). 
Smith,  Mary  L.,  277. 
Smith,  Payson,  2125. 
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Smith,  R.  M.,  207. 

Smith,  R.  R.,  530. 

Smith,  W.  B.,  15W. 

Smith,  W.  C,  1531  (7). 

Smith,  W.  0.,  455. 

Smith,  W.R.,  758(6),  702. 

Smith,  Walter,  635. 

Smith-Bankhsad  bill,  SOS,  1049. 

Smith-Huohes  act,    495  (7),  77«,  101R,  1422  (1), 

1433,  1839(28),  2061. 
SmTH-LEVEB  ACT,  2061. 
Smni-TOWNER  nnx,  609,  733,  987,  1338,  1342,  1556, 

2018. 
Smyth,  J.,  1371. 
Sneddcn,  David,  155,  294,  378,  586,  604  (3>-(4),  (16), 

(23),  768,  790,  814,  874,  954,  1165,  1677,  1829,  1858, 

2003,  2266  (15.) 
Snyder,  E.  R.,  1420. 
SOOAL  ASPECTS  Of  EDUCATION,  139-141,  225, 341-342, 

352,  418  (5),  53»^45,  745,  758-762,  846,  1006-1009, 

1071,  1114(6),  1379-1387,  1642-1644,  1827-1830,2047- 

2050,  2057  (25),  2256-2258. 
SoaAL  OKOANIZATION,  418  (1). 

Social  problems,  190(1), 229, 1106, 1141, 1266(5). 

SoaAL  psychology,  1384. 

SoaAL  SCIENCE,  high  school^  540, 1947,2171. 

Society  for  the  promotion  of  engitieering  education, 
1034. 

Society  of  directors  of  physical  education  in  col- 
leges, 1002. 

Society  ofprogressivo  oral  advocates,  1S70. 

SoaoLOOY,  educational,  306,  758  (8\  1829,  2047; 
teachbig,  671,  758  (S),  1246;  in  high  schools,  542. 

Soldiers,  education,  160, 176,  305,  579-^580,  811-813, 
1423(2),  1436-1475,  1696-1701,  1863-1964,2033-2054, 
2287-2288;  Great  Britain,  863,  1469,  1703  (I),  1730, 
(3);  in  French  uni\'ersitie5, 1467;  injured,  reeduca- 
tion, 1  (11),  173-175,  393,  575-578,  604  (17),  769  (2;, 
808-810,  1429  (3),  1476-1482,  1702  1704,  2289;  In 
France,  1702  (2),  1865;  in  Germany,  393.  1  (1);  In 
Italy,  808  (5);  in  South  Africa,  393,  2  (4):  intelli- 
gence tests,  467, 517, 557, 780, 788,  1025-1027;  physi- 
cal trainhig,  137,  535  (1). 

Somers,  A.  S.,  1862. 

Somerset,  W.  L.,  1369. 

Somcrrell,  David,  1123. 

SonnenschoiDfE.  A.,  1563. 

Soule,  A.  M.,  20. 

Soulo,  George,  390. 

South  Africa,  education,  1559. 

South  America,  education,  1115,  2121  (7). 

South  Carolina,  education,  5,  1883,  1S92:  rccon« 
stniction,  Civil  war,  l&s:). 

South  Carolina.    State  council  of  defense,  5. 

South  Dakota,  education,  91,  94,  848. 

Southard,  E.  M.,  140  (2). 

Southern  association  of  college  women,  117,  2293. 

Southern  sociological  congress,  191. 

Southern  States,  school  architecture,  998. 

Sowers,  J.  I.,  208,  326,  1021. 

Spalding,  Miss  Muriel  II.,  233  (12). 

Spanish  language,  teaching,  482, 665. 

Spaulding,  Edith  li.,  140  (3). 

Spaulding,  F.  £.,  1152, 1893,  2121  (4). 

Spaulding,  H.S.,  2057  (2). 

Speare,  M.E.,379,689. 

Specbt,  Louise  F.,  819. 

Speoal  classes,  602  (9)-(12). 

Speech  dktectSii  2108* 


Speech  teainiko,  64,  401,  688-090,  938»  1508, 1506. 

1964-1965, 2103.     See  aUo  PUBUC  SPKACRO. 
Speck,  P.  A.,  1531  (19). 
Spelling,  266,  885,  887,  888,  903, 1211-1213, 1331  (3), 

1770,  1925,  2146  (11);  Porto  Rico,  474;  tests,  348- 

249,883,1193. 
Sponce,  B.  J.,  1153. 
Spencer,  Anna  G.,  758  (2). 
Spencer,  H.  R.,  1090  (1). 
Spencer,  R.  A.,  902  (6),  2025. 
Spencer,  S.  P.,  667. 
Sperlin,  O.  B.,  1217  (1). 
Spilman,  Mignonette,  2196. 
Squier,  Helen  R.,  1176  (6). 
Stair,  Bird,  2223. 

Stamuerino,  404,  584,  1503,  1713,  1870  (6). 
Standardization,  4L 
Stanpord-Binst  tesis,  4%  802;  175& 
Staples,  C.  L.,  181L 
Starch,  Daniel,  254,  118L 
Starch  arxthmeiic  test,  802, 
Starlr,  W.  £.,  22S8  (2). 
Stasson,  Dr.,  808  (2). 
State   and   education.    See    Education   and 

eTJ»TE. 

STiTiSTics,  school,  119  (5),  51& 

Stechor,  W.  A.,  137. 

Stedman,  Lulu  M.,  2107. 

Steeper,  H.  T.,  285. 

Steeves,  H.  R.,  60QL 

Stclner,  B.  C,  1528. 

Stehier,  E.  A.,  104a 

Sterling,  Henry,  1111,  2121  (4). 

Stemberger,  Estelle  M.,  146& 

StOTTCtt,  Mary  C,  675. 

Stevens,  Mabel,  1372,  1575. 

Stevens,  Romiett,  418  (7),  160L 

Stevenson,  J.  A.,  54,  495  (6),  65a 

Stevenson,  J.  J.,  1241. 

Stewart,  Ella  S.,  2121  (4). 

Stoviut,  J.  A.,  1154. 

Steivort,  J.  S.,  2199. 

Stewart,  W.  F.,  2313. 

Stillman,  C.  B.,  456,  1556. 

Stilwoll,  Katherhie  M.,  32: 

Sthnwn,  R.  W.,  81,  190  (15),  142L 

Stivers,  S.  A.,  1386. 

Stockbridge,  F.  P.,  178l 

Stoddard,  W.  U,  1661. 

Stokes,  A.  P.,  118L 

Stone,  C.  R.,  4ia 

Stone,  H.  E,  227J. 

Stone,  H.  F.,  302L 

Stoner,  Mrs,  W.  S.,  2101  (1). 

Stoiey^  T.  A.,  535  (7),  538  1002  (3). 

Story-tellino,  906,  1237,  1536,  2266  (2). 

Stover,  James,  1  (3). 

Stowc,  A.  M.,  170. 

Strachan,  J.,  233  (6). 

6TRAB3UR0.     UNIVERSITY,  1127,  1931,  2132-2133. 

Slratton,  Clarence,  093. 

Stratton,  Eleanor,  1222. 

StiaubenmOJler,  G.,  1873  (1). 

Straus,  P.  S.,  2012L 

Strayer,  O.  D.,   190  (8),  231,  419  (1),  646  (1),  UIX 

1330  (5),  2033,  2101  (2),  2121  (3). 
Straichert,  G.,  2135. 
Stroebe,  Lilian  L.,  410,  9601 
Strong,  E  A.,  1803. 
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B.  K.,jlr.,  8U,  1497. 
8trai«,  John,  1U4  (5),  1749. 

8tX1IIBky»  ^  ^>r  1^ 

BtndfllMker,  J.  W.,  1008^  U30(7). 

Snnmn  sBUHiOTxuaairT.    fiee  Beiw-ootexK' 


SlUDlHia  ABMT  TBAINCCO  CORPS,  lOSy  170,  317,  385, 
»7,  30^  684,  783,  1034,  <4),  (8),  1031  (6),  1305  (9), 
1307  (4),  1319, 109^1607;  vtWAtioml  section,  1052. 

GfUiKEMia,  monlsf  1750. 

0TUDT,  336,  1915^  3327;  home,  995;  metbod  of,  901, 
1330  (22):  supervised,  127,  339-331^  495  (5),  S24» 
599^630, 737,  744, 992,  1067  (10),  1206, 1613. 

SalliTttii,  Eva  J.,  1435  (4). 

SoUiTUi,  J.  F.,  1904. 

SnUiTaii,  James,  1074,  2121  (30). 

SnlliTan,  M.  £.,  1933: 

SoUiTBD,  M.  H.,  1344. 

BXTIOfEX  flCBOOU,  410. 

Simmer,  8.  C,  13L 

SUHDAT  acHOOU^  764,  767, 1014, 1833. 

SDPnOfTSBDKins,  130,  338,  1337,  1343^  2957  (30), 
2M1. 

SUFKBmnoiis,  college  studeots,  23& 

SumVBBON,  123, 12%  136,  326, 523,  603  (6),  738,743- 
741,  886,  966^89,  1302,  1330  (3)-(4),  1334,  1383, 
1633;  1813,  1881  (6),  3026,  2057  (23),  2121  (80)-(03), 
(B6H99);  etancntarj  sciiooli»  52U  22S0,  2348; 
niralscliools,2126(14). 

SuKTna,  edocetioiiBl,  43,  60,  196-199,  430,  435, 
1366  (4),  1549, 1784, 1802, 1894;  rural,  49;  sodal,  80. 

BoUierlaiid,  A.  H.,  603  (9). 

Button,  C.  W.,  970. 

Swain,  G.  F.,  373. 

Swarthout,  M.  L.,  964  (11). 

Swift,  F.  BL,  1001,  ISUL 

Swift,  W.  B.,  1506^  2106. 

Swift,  W.  H.,  345  (1),  (7),  418  (14). 

Swioect,  G.  U,  603  (2),  1681 

8wit>cr,C.  F.,  384. 

SvnxBKLAHD,  edooatJon,  1521 

Sylvester,  R.  H.,  1761. 

Synmiea,  Douglas,  22BL 

T. 

Taft,W.H.,  1488, 1404. 
lUbot,E.8.,168S. 
Talbot,  Winthrop,  2001 
l^iilkaJ,IJvJo,1399. 
TarbeO,  R.  W.,  777, 1415. 
Taylor,  B.  L.,  1  (2). 
Tatlob,  J.  M.,  1861 
Taylor,  J.  8.,  1960. 

TaTLOB  IWWSHM.HCT  STSTKM,  1412. 

Tkacskss,  30, 96-107, 502-511, 604  (19),  717, 742-743, 
1156(1),  1171, 1555,1603,1754.1797-1803,1983-2005, 
2067  (28),  2138;  agendes,  716,  1606;  associations, 
713,  1560  (4).  2003;  certiflcaUon,  2067  (12H14). 
3U6  (9);  contracts,  3000;  eflSdency,  604  (20);  ele- 
mentary schools,  96, 1569, 2121  (77);  ethics,  418  (2>- 
(3).  (7);  health,  417,  969,  1969;  high  schools,  946 
(VII),  1614;  improvement,  1983, 2003;  in  politics, 
9001;  in  war  time,  632, 976;  insurance  and  annui- 
tlss,  96, 972  (4),  1309  (6);  normal  schools,  1290;  of 
SngUsh,  1604,  3ttM;  pensions,  104,  304,  512,  715, 
i65,966,974,l283(III),l284,1541(8),  1997,2121(16); 
ptfaooality,  311,  2005;  qoaliflcations,  1  (9),  545, 
•67-668, 1208, 1304, 1618, 1792;  rating,  301, 303, 1301; 


retirement,  •«h967;  rural,  405  (10),  506,  509,  714, 

733,  965, 1274;  salaries,  102-103,  204,  297,  299,  302, 
308,  449,  504,  508,  603  (1),  604  (6),  (15),  (25),  707, 
709,  712,  955,  960,  963,  970,  1288-1289,  1204-1297, 
1299-1300,  1330,  1526,  1556,  1605.  160»-1610,  1612, 
1618,  1631,'  1799-1800,  1806.  1964,  1992-1904,  1996, 
1998,  2121  (15),  (36),  2209,  2215.  221»-2219,  2234, 
2307;  secondary  schools,  86;  shortage,  602  (14), 
970,  2121  (66);  sUtus,  602  (13),  604  (16),  956,  1541 
(1);  tenure,  055,  1968,  2210;  trainfaig,  1  (6),  106- 
106,  190  (15),  242,  297-311,  444,  506.  509,  603  (7), 
854,  964,  968,  1286,  1330  (2),  1531  (15),  1547  (7), 
1617,  1801,  1831  (30),  1843, 1845,  2002  (3),  2057  (15), 
2121  (9).  (11).  (41),  2126  (8).  2310;  In  California, 
2002  (1);  for  commercial  schools,  792;  for  elemen- 
tary schools,  449.  2121  (39);  for  rural  schools,  449, 
1533,  2121  (38);  for  secondary  schools,  190  (16), 
1281-1282,  2002  (2):  for  vocational  schools,  359  (5)- 
(6),  1422  (lU),  1429  (6);  in  agriculture, 310, 510, 958, 
19S7;  in  Americanisation,  1531  (7);  in  colleges,  300; 
in  French,  298;  in  high  schools,  1287;  in  modem 
languages,  1984;  in  psychology,  1293;  in  physical 
education,  538;  in  universities,  507;  unions,  1303, 
1550  (4),  1608,  1611,  1615-1610,  1990-1991,  1995, 
2212,  2216, 2220,  2223. 

Teaching,  1  (8),  24,  29-32,  46,  233-236,  278,  456,  533, 
634-635,  723,  1114  (10),  1291,  1298,  1330  (1),  (8), 
1345,  1437  (6),  1566,  1753,  1767,  1881  (3)-(4),  1906- 
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THE  NATIONAL  CRISIS  IN  EDUCATION. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 


I.  THE  SHORTAGE  OP  TEACHERS  AND  THE  SUPPLY, 


AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 

United  States  CommissUmer  of  Edncvition, 

[Address  at  the  opening  of  tlie  eoBference,  May  19.] 

In  oar  democracy  we  have  always  set  high  value  on  education  and 
more  and  more  on  the  public  schools.  The  public  school  is,  indeed, 
the  most  distinctive  agency  of  our  democracy.  We  have  always 
understood,  and  now  more  and  more  understand,  that  ^^  in  a  democ- 
racy all  things  wait  on  education." 

F'ifty  yeai-s  ago  we  spent  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  This  year  we  are  spending  a  little 
more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions — more  than  10  times 
as  much — an  increase  of  practically  1,000  per  cent  in  a  period  of 
50  years,  in  which  the  population  has  increased  only  about  threefold. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  spent  for  higher  education  $17,500,000 ; 
we  are  spending  this  year  approximately  $140,000,000.  Only  20 
years  ago  we  spent  about  $4,000,000  for  the  support  of  normal  schools 
for  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers;  this  year  we  are  spend- 
ing approximately  $25,000,000. 

GHO^TNO  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION. 

These  facts  indicate  the  growing  faith  of  the  American  people  in 
edncatioii.  It  has  been  our  glory.  We  have  liked  to  boast  that  we 
auike  our  people  inteDigeot  enough  that  we  can  commit  to  the  hands 
of  the  people  the  destinies  of  the  country  and  the  public  welfare,  in 
which  the  private  weal  is  bound  up.     • 

It  hap(>ens  that  just  now,  more  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  is 
there  need  that  the  schools  shall  not  only  lose  nothing  of  their  effi- 
ciency, but  that  their  efficiency  may  be  increased  as  much  as  possible, 
to  the  end  that  there  shall  no  longer  be  among  us  any  who  are  not 
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educated  and  not  prepared  for  the  fullest  possible  life,  for  produc- 
tion, and  for  good  citizenship. 

CIVILIZATION  STAGGERED  BY  IRREPARABLE  LOSSES. 

Need  I  remind  you  of  what  has  happened  in  this  world  of  ours  in 
these  last  six  years?  One-third  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  been 
consumed  in  warfare.  More  than  twenty  millions  of  people  have 
died  or  been  killed  in  battle  or  have  died  as  the  direct  or  indirect 
result  of  war.  Most  of  these  were  of  the  very  best,  physically  and 
mentally,  and  would  have  been  producers  of  wealth  many  years. 
Probably  twice  this  number  of  persons  have  been  more  or  less  dis- 
abled. 

The  world  has  been  reduced  to  comparative  poverty.  There  are 
countries  in  which  there  is  not  sufficient  food,  clothing,  or  shelter, 
nor  the  means  of  providing  them. 

The  world  has  become  chaotic  in  its  civic  and  political  life.  Em- 
pires have  crumbled;  boundary  lines  have  been  wiped  out;  new 
States  have  been  born.  Old  sanctions  have  been  discredited.  Old 
traditions  have  been  forgotten. 

The  times  that  try  men's  souls  come  after  the  war — after  the  wave 
of  enthusiasm  recedes  and  when  the  great  constructive  tasks  begin. 

OPPORTUNITY  CHALLENGES  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Not  since  the  building  of  the  modern  nations  has  the  world  had  an 
opportunity  such  as  it  now  has.  And  the  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility  rest  largely  on  us  here  in  the  United  States.  Not  since  the 
fall  of  the  Koman  Empire  has  any  country  been  looked  to  by  all  the 
world  as  we  are,  and  more  depends  on  us  than  we  can  easily  under- 
stand. 

We  must  depend  on  education  for  the  reproduction  of  the  wealth 
of  the  world — for  the  creation  of  wealth  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  has  been  destroyed  and  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  world. 

In  1914  the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
was  about  $42,000,000,000,  most  of  which  was  for  former  wars.  The 
indebtedness  of  the  United  States  alone  to-day  is  a  good  half  of  that 
amount,  or  more,  while  the  other  nations  pile  up  their  hundreds  of 
billions.  All  of  this  indebtedness  must  be  paid  out  of  wealth  pro- 
duced, and  the  production  of  that  wealth  depends  on  the  education 
of  the  people. 

FACTORS  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MATERIAL  WEALTH.^ 

There  are  but  three  factors  in  the  production  of  material  wealth : 
First  is  the  natural  resources  of  the  country;  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
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the  forests,  the  mines,  the  water  power,  the  climatic  conditions,  posi- 
tion. Second,  the  native  ability  of  the  people,  whether  they  be  tall 
and  strong,  broad-shouldered,  three-story  heads  with  mansard  roofs, 
or  whether  they  be  weaklings,  low-browed  and  nerveless,  their  con- 
stitutions sapped  by  the  vices  and  excesses  of  their  ancestors  before 
they  were  bom. 

These  two  factors  are  fixed.  You  can  not  change  the  natural  re- 
sources of  a  country  much;  only  through  the  slowly  swinging  cen- 
turies can  you  change  the  native  ability  of  the  people  a  little. 

ITie  third  factor  is  the  acquired  ability  of  the  people — the  thing  we 
call  education,  that  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from  and  through  the 
schools.  That  is  the  variable  factor,  and  as  that  varies  does  the 
product  of  material  wealth  vary. 

I  am  sure  the  formula  holds.  Let  us  give  values  to  these  three 
factors.  Call  A'  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  Y  the  native 
ability  of  the  people.  Since  these  are  for  any  country  and  people 
practically  invariable,  let  us  give  them  numerical  values.  Let  X 
equal  4  a^^d  Y  equal  6;  then  4  times  6  equal  24 >  Then  suppose  you 
give  the  value  J  to  Z,  the  acquired  ability  of  education,  the  product 
is  £4'  Double  the  value  of  Z,  and  the  product  is  48;  make  it  5,  and 
the  product  is  72;  make  it  10^  and  the  product  is  240. 

But  suppose  the  value  of  the  acquired  ability  of  education  to  be 
zero^  will  the  formula  hold?  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  all  the 
education  of  the  people  should  pass  away ;  that  we  forget  our  science, 
our  mnthematics,  our  medicine;  that  we  forget  to  read  and  write; 
and  that  all  the  education  and  training  of  the  schools  that  differenti- 
ate us  from  the  savagery  and  barbarism  of  our  forefathers  should  be 
swept  away.  What  takes  place  ?  Your  wealth  is  gone.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  is  due  to  the  schools  and  the 
teachers.  They  are  wealth  producers  as  no  others  are.  To  reproduce 
the  wealth,  to  pay  the  debts,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  the  world 
and  to  give  it  a  start  economically  again  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
educate  all  the  people  for  the  highest  quality  and  degree  of  pro- 
duction. 

EDUCATION    ESSENTIAL    IF    OrR    DEMOCRATIC    IXSTITimONa    ARE    TO 

CONTINXTE.  ^ 

Again,  consider  education  in  its  relation  to  our  civic  and  political 
life.  We  are  the  oldest  of  the  democracies  of  the  world.  The  world 
looks  to  us  not  only  for  theory  but  for  example. 

It  will  require  a  high  degree  of  political  and  civic  knowledge  and 
wisdom  to  enable  us  for  the  next  generation  to  walk  the  sane  path 
of  democracy  between  extreme  reaction  on  the  one  side  and  class 
government  and  anarchistic  disintegration  on  the  other.    Both  tend- 
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encies  are  strong  in  the  world  to-day.  In  one  form  or  anotiter  they 
are  found  everywhere.  And  the  world  is  now  so  closely  knit  together 
that  whatever  affects  one  part  of  it  affects  all.  Therefore  for  our 
political  salvation  it  is  necessary  that  we  educate  in  larger  degree 
than  we  have  ever  done. 

EDUCATION  INDISPENSABLE  FOR  ITS  SPIRITUAL  VALUES, 

But" man  can  not  "live  bv  bread  alone."  To  eat  and  to  be  com- 
fortable  physically  is  not  all  of  man.  Man  is  a  political  animaK  and 
politics  is  the  highest  science  known  among  men,  and  the  noblest  if 
rightly  practiced.  But  we  are  not  political  animals  alone.  Material 
wealth  and  stable  political  organization  exist  only  that  there  may 
be  equality  and  a  full  opportunity,  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  every 
individual  to  arrive  at  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  to  stand  erect, 
and  feel  that  he  is  a  son  of  God. 

That  there  may  be  culture  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  it  is 
necessary  that  we  shall  not  only  exteyid  our  education,  but  that  we 
shall  readjust  it  and  readapt  it  to  the  new  conditions  that  are  be- 
fore us. 

SCHOOLS  OF  AND  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  schools  belong  not  primarily  to  the  teachers  nor  to  the  school 
officers  in  charge  of  them.  The  schools  belong  to  the  people,  who 
provided  for  them  in  the  beginning,  who  pay  for  them,  and  who  tisc 
them. 

If  you  or  I  would  have  any  piece  of  property  improved,  we  would 
not  go  to  the  tenant  or  to  the  hired  man  temporarily  in  charge  of  it : 
we  would  go  directly  to  the  man  who  owns  it — the  man  who  must 
pay  for  the  improvement,  who  must  determine  what  improvements 
are  to  be  made,  and  who  will  finally  benefit  by  them. 

HENCE  A  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  CONSmER  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  people.  We,  the 
teachers,  are  their  hired  servants  to  make  the  best  of  the  schools  we 
can  for  the  use  of  the  people.  When  the  question  of  improving  the 
schools  is  under  consideration  we  appeal  to  the  people,  who  own  and 
pay  for  and  use  them. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  national  citizens^  conference  on  education. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  invited  the  governors  of  the  States  to 
attend,  and  some  of  them  will.  The  governors  were  asked  also  to 
select  as  delegates  men  and  women  of  affairs,  ministers,  lawyers. 
publicists,  business  men,  merchants,  captains  of  industry,  farmers^ 
representatives  of  labor  unions,  women's  clubs,  and  others. 
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ilayoTS  of  cities  were  invited ;  chambers  of  commerce  were  asked 
to  send  representatives,  as  were  also  labor  unions,  women^s  clubs, 
farmers'  ot^ganizations,  rotary  clubs,  kiwanis  clubs,  and  otiier  organi- 
zations of  men  and  women  that  make  it  a  part  at  least  of  their  busi< 
ness  to  promote  the  public  welfare- 

In  addition  to  these,  the  State  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion, members  of  State  boards  of  education,  county  superintendents 
and  members  of  county  boards  of  education,  city  superintendents  of 
the  larger  cities  and  members  of  city  boards  of  education,  presidents 
of  colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools  and  members  of  their 
boards  of  trustees,  and  certain  others,  were  invited  to  be  present. 

The  response  has  been  as  large  as  we  had  any  reason  to  hope  that 
it  would  be  at  this  particularly  inconvenient  time  of  the  year.  The 
registration  at  the  desk,  though  not  complete,  includes  over  500 
names,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  an  analysis  of  the  registration 
reveals  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  persons  present  are  representa- 
tives of  the  organizations  I  have  named,  official  delegates  appointed 
by  tlie  governors,  and  others  not  educators. 

THE    PROGRAM. 

Now,  let  me  say  just  a  word  on  the  making  of  the  program.  This 
evening's  program  is  devoted  to  setting  forth  as  completely  and  as 
dearly  as  we  can  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  their  needs.  I 
have  asked  a  man  who  probably  knows  more  accurately  the  statis- 
tics of  education  than  any  other  to  tell  you  just  what  the  conditions 
are.  I  have  asked  another  to  tell  you  what  we  ought  to  have  in  the 
matter  of  teachers  in  the  schools ;  and  another  to  tell  us  where  the 
teachers  ought  to  oome  from,  if,  indeed,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  come 
from  any  source  in  sufficient  number. 

The  program  of  to-morrow  morning  is  devoted  to  the  question  of 
*•  adjusting  the  schools  to  new  conditions,^'  and  in  the  evening  to 
**'tlie  relation  of  education  to  material  wealth  and  national  defense." 

To  add  to  the  weight  of  the  national  interest  we  have  asked  .cer- 
tain representatives  of  other  nations,  democratic  peoples,  to  tell  of 
the  new  interest  in  education  in  those  countries.  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  the  British  Ambassador,  will  speak  for  England  and  the 
British  Empire;  a  representative  of  tlie  French  Embassy  will  speak 
for  the  new  interest  in  education  in  France ;  and  the  minister  from 
Um^ay  will  speak  for  the  Latin- American  countries. 

The  doaing  general  session  on  Friday  evening  will  consider  the 
problem  of  "  education  for  citizenship  and  culture." 

A  considerable  part  of  the  program  Ls  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  values  of  education — ^the  value  of  education  in  production  in 
a^^icul'^ure,  la  production  in  industry,  in  commerce;  the  value  of 
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the  country.  Ever  since  1870  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  gath- 
ering figures  showing  the  salient  facts  about  the  school  systems,  and 
if  we  interpret  these  figures  correctly  we  can  tell  how  nearly  these 
systems  come  up  to  what  may  be  designated  as ''  par  value  "  in  certain 
of  these  essential  facts  and  factors. 

And  no  we  have  been  going  over  these  data,  throwing  aside  those 
that  for  one  reason  and  another  are  not  applicable,  and  trying  to 
bind  the  rest  into  a  measurement  by  which  we  can  tell  what  progress 
we  are  nuiking  and  how  the  accomplishments  of  one  State  compare 
with  those  of  its  neighbors,  when  we  measure  these  accomplishments 
in  these  purely  numerical  ways. 

THE  NATIONAL  VIEW. 

»  _ 

Let  me  speak  briefly  about  some  of  these  results  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  I  have  said  that  the  most  important  question  to 
ask  is  as  to  how  many  of  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school  are 
in  school.  If  we  take  the  children  of  school  age  as  being  the  children 
who  ought  to  be  in  school,  then  the*  answer  is  that  to-day,  for  tlie 
United  States,  our  rating  in  that  particular  item  is  56,  on  a  par  value 
of  100,  because  56  out  of  every  100  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled 
in  our  public  schools. 

How  well  do  the  children  attend  school?  In  some  of  our  States 
and  cities  the  school  year  is  200  days  long,  and  the  average  rate  of 
attendance  is  very  high.  In  others  it  is  shorter,  and  the  attendance 
less.  Suppose  we  say  that  our  par  value  (100)  is  to  attend  school  for 
200  days ;  then  the  actual  attendance  for  the  country  is  at  a  quotation 
of  45  on  the  scale  of  100.  Or,  since  ^^  of  200  equal  90,  the  average 
attendance  for  children  of  school  age  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
90  days  of  schooling  in  the  year. 

Again,  how  long  are  our  schools  kept  open  during  the  year? 
Using  the  same  basis,  we  may  say  that  if  the  schools  were  kept  up  to 
a  reasonable  standard  they  would  be  open  200  days  during  the  year. 
On  this  item  the  actual  record  for  the  country  is  80  per  cent,  or  160 
days. 

WASTEFtHLNESS  OF  NOT  IT8INO  WHAT  WE  HAVE. 

Now,  if  our  schools  are  not  open  as  many  days  during  the  year  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  if  our  attendance  f aUs  below  what  it  ought  to 
be,  it  is  clear  that  our  children  do  not  get  as  much  education  as  they 
ought,  nor,  indeed,  as  much  as  we  actually  pay  for. 

If  we  think  of  our  elementary  school  course  as  consisting  of  ei^t 
years  of  schooling,  of  200  days  each,  then  it  means  that  the  average 
attendance  of  the  average  school  child  is  such  that  it  would  take  that 
child  13  years  to  get  through  such  a  course.    And  it  means  that  in 
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some  of  our  States  the  attendance  is  so  i>oor  and  tlie  school  year  is  so 
short  that  to  complete  eight  years  of  schooling  of  200  days  each  would 
take  the  pupil  22  years.  And  if  he  started  in  when  he  was  6  years 
of  age,  he  would  get  his  eighth-grade  certificate  when  he  was  28. 
These  are  the  conditions  affecting  not  simply  a  few  of  the  children 
of  our  country,  here  and  there,  but  the  average  chUd  on  the  13-year 
basis,  and  jiuiny  children  in  some  of  our  States  on  the  22-year  basis. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  United  States  has  the  shortest 
school  year  and  the  shortest  school  week  and  the  shortest  school  day 
of  all  the  highly  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

The  next  item  that  we  measure  is  the  number  of  those  who  might 
go  on  to  enter  high  school.  Here  the  rating  for  the  country  is  82 
per  cent. 

How  many  boys  have  we,  as  compared  with  girls,  in  our  higli 
schools?    Only  76  boys  for  each  100  girls. 

It  has  always  been  true  in  the  United  States  that  we  gave  our 
higher  education  to  the  girls,  and  did  not  in  so  great  measure  give 
it  to  the  boys.  Ours  is  the  only  nation  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  where  the  girls  in  larger  measure  than  the  boys  go  on 
to  get  the  higher  education.  Furthermore,  high-school  attendance 
has  enormously  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  most 
of  the  increase  has  been  in  girls. 

Nevertheless,  we  still  have  in  our  American  system  in  the  grade 
schools  and  in  the  high  schools  a  whole  series  of  serious  educational 
leaks,  through  which  the  children  escape  before  they  secure  a  high- 
school  education.  Our  schools  to-day,  I  think,  are  better  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  natures  of  the  girls  than  they  are  to  the  needs  and 
natures  of  the  boys. 

INADEQUATE  FINANCIAL  StTPPOST. 

"What  do  we  spend  on  our  schools,  and  how  can  we  make  a  stand- 
ard that  we  may  call  a  par  value  of  measurement?  For  the  purpose 
of  this  study  it  was  decided  to  use  the  teacher's  salary  as  a  basis, 
and  to  begin  with  the  lowest  salary  that  we  could  reasonably  pay — 
$100  per  month  for  12  months  during  the  year  for  every  teacher 
employed.  It  ought  to  be  more  than  that  in  most  places,  but  we 
started  with  that,  and  then  figured  the  other  school  expenses  from 
that  basis.  We  know  what  proportion  of  all  expenses  consists  of 
salaries,  and  hence  arrive  at  the  following  figure : 

In  the  country  as  a  whole  we  spend  for  each  child  in  attendance 
about  49  per  cent  of  what  would  be  spent  if  we  paid  our  teachers 
according  to  the  rate  that  I  have  suggested — $1,200  per  year — and 
for  each  child  of  school  age  we  spend  about  28  on  a  par  value  of  100. 
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The  next  item  relates  to  expenditures  per  pupil  for  purposes  other 
than  teachers'  salaries.  To  secure  a  rating  at  par,  or  100,  t^ese  ex- 
penditures should  amount  to  $50  per  year  per  child  attending.  The 
actual  rating  is  about  44  on  the  scale  of  100,  or  only  $22.0S. 

This  last  comparison  is  most  important.  No  other  investment  that 
society  makes  is  perhaps  so  important  as  the  inrestments  to  which 
these  figures  refer.  More  money  means  better  schools ;  better  schools 
mean  better  citizens;  better  citizens  produce  more  money.  It  is  a 
beneficent  circle.    Society  can  not  afford  to  disregard  these  figures. 

States,  like  individuals,  purchase  about  what  they  pay  for,  not 
much  more  and  not  much  less.  It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the 
effectiveness  of  a  State  school  system  this  year  is  in  proportion  to 
its  budget ;  but  it  is  true  that  in  the  long  run  the  excellence  of  the 
schools  depends  on  the  generosity  and  wisdom  of  the  expenditures, 
and  even  merely  on  the  size  of  the  expenditures. 

You  can  not  have  good  schools  without  paying  money  for  them. 
And  next  to  good  teaching  the  most  important  adjuncts  of  the 
school  system  are  good  buildings,  good  equipment,  sanitary  struc- 
tures, adequate  facilities. 

THE  SEVERAL  STATES  COMPARED. 

There  are  in  all  10  of  these  sets  of  data  which  we  have  used  in  oom* 
structing  the  index  number  for  school  systems:*  (1)  Per  cent  of 
school  population  attending  school  daily;  (2)  average  days  attencM 
by  each  child  of  school  age ;  (3)  average  number  of  days  schools  were 
kept  open;  (4)  per  cent  that  high-school  attendance  was  of  total 
attendance;  (5)  per  cent  that  boys  were  of  girls  in  high  schools; 
(6)  average  annual  expenditure  per  child  attending;  (7)  average 
annual  expenditure  per  child  of  school  age;  (8)  average  annual  ex- 
penditure per  teacher  employed;  (9)  expenditure  per  pupil  for  pur- 
poses other  than  teachers'  salaries;  (10)  expenditure  per  teacher  for 
salaries. 

Combining  the  ratings  on  these  10  items  into  an  index  number  for 
the  United  States,  we  find  a  rough  me^ure  of  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion during  the  past  five  decades,  simimarized  as  follows : 

Year.  Index. 

1871 25.  61 

1880 . 25.38 

1890 29.  57 

1900 33.68 

1910 42. 41 

1918 51.01 

You  may  interpret  this,  if  you  please,  as  meaning  that  from  1871 
to  1918,  according  to  this  educational  index,  the  general  effectiveness 

*For  a  more  complete  dlsousnion,  see  "An  Index  Number  for  State  School  Systems,'* 
published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City,  April,  1920. 
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of  the  public-school  system  of  the  United  States  has  doubled.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  1871  we  had  a  school  system  that  was 
only  about  25  per  cent  of  what  a  reasonably  high-standard  school 
system  might  have  been,  and  that  even  now  it  is  only  about  one-half 
of  what  we  might  reasonably  expect  it  to  be. 

Applying  the  same  index  rating  scale  to  the  data  secured  from  the 
several  States  and  Territorial  possessions,  we  have  the  following 
table: 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  STATES.  1918. 


L  Montana 75.  79 

2.  CaUforuUi 71.21 

a  Arizona 66. 19 

4  New  Jersey 65.93 

5.  District  of  Cohimbiii 64.24 

C.  Washington 63.  67 

7.  Iowa 61.85 

8.  Utah 61.39 

9.  Massachusetts 61. 04 

10.  Michigan 60.43 

11.  Connecticut 59. 77 

12.  Ohio 59.^2 

13.  New  York 59.35 

14.  Colorado 59.23 

1'k  North  Dakota 59.17 

16.  Nevada 50.05 

17.  Indiana 58.80 

18.  Idaho 58.57 

19.  Minnesota 58.43 

20.  Oregon 1 57.81 

21.  Pennsylvania 57.  a^ 

22.  Nebraska 57.14 

^.  Hawaii 57.07 

24.  Illinois 56.75 

25.  Wyoming 56.71 

26.  Rhode  Island 56.  a3 

27.  Kansas 55. 16 


28.  Canal  Zone 55.11 

29.  South  Dakota 55.03 

30.  New  Hampshire 54.37 

31.  New  Mexico ^^.__  53.01 

32.  Vermont 51.51 

33.  Wisconsin 51.34 

34.  Missouri 49.64 

35.  Maine ^ 47.36 

36.  Oklahoma 44.44 

37.  Maryland 43.22 

38.  Delawai-e 42.48 

39.  Texas 41.12 

40.  Florida 37.77 

41.  West  Virginia 37.73 

42.  Porto  Klco 3.').  79 

43.  Virginia 35.26 

44.  Tennessee 35.14 

45.  Kentucky 34.98 

46.  Louisiana 33.80 

47.  Georgia 32.00 

48.  North  Carolina 30.59 

49.  Alabama 30.58 

50.  Arkansas 30.28 

51.  Mississippi 30,04 

52.  South  Carolina 29.39 


Thus  we  see  that  Montana  receives  the  highest  rating,  with  an 
index  number  of  just  under  76  on  our  scale  of  100.  This  means 
that  when  all  these  different  ratings  are  brought  together  and  com- 
bined by  methods  that  are  nonpersonal,  in  which  opinion  does  not 
enter,  Montana  makes  the  best  record  among  the  States ;  California 
comes  next,  and  so  on. 

12035'— 20 2 
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I  think  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  when  w«  compnte  these 
data  relating  to  various  phases  of  education  on.  the  same  basis  the 
three  Territorial  possesions  rank  so  high — Hawaii  above  27  of  the 
States,  the  Canal  Zone  above  2S  of  the  States^  and  Porto  Eico  above 
10  of  the  States. 

Consider  the  record  for  Porto  Rico*  The  United  States  has  flown 
its  flag  over  that  island  for  about  20  yeai'S^  only.  According  to  the 
latest  report  we  have,  the  per  capita  wealth  in  Porto  Rico  is  $200. 
In  1912  the  per  capita  wealth  in  this  country  was  $2,000,  and  there 
was  one  State  in  which  it  was  $5,000.  The  very  lowest  record  we 
bad  in  any  State  was  just  under  $800.  And  now  Porto  Rico  eoraes 
along,  with  her  school  system  supported  by  insular  f^nds^  without 
Federal  subsidies,  with  her  wealth  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  the 
l>oorest  State  in  the  XTnion,  one-tenth  of  the  average,  and  far,  far 
lower  than  that  of  our  richer  States,  with  a  very  large  Xegro  popu- 
lation, and  within  20  years  she  builds  up  a  school  system  that  ranks 
above  that  of  10  of  our  States  in  such  measurements  as  these. 

Porto  Rico  has  a  longer  school  year  than  most  of  the  Sttit^  and 
she  pays  her  teachers,  mostly  native  teachers,  more  than  a  good  many 
of  our  States.  I  think  these  facts  mean  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
material  resources  that  counts  as  it  is  the  beliefs,  the  hopes,.  th« 
a^imtions,  and  the  faithjof  the  people  of  a  State. 

Within  limits  that  have  never  yet  been  reached,  any  Stiate,  almost 
any  community,  can  decide  for  itself  how  much  and  how  good  edu- 
cation it  will  provide  for  its  children.  Wo  have  developed  this 
index  number  in  the  hope  that  it  might  lead  the  States  to  find  out 
how  much  and  how  good  education  they  are  purchasing  for  their 
children  in  comparison  with  the  amounts  tliey  used  to  purchase,  and 
how  much  and  how  good  they  are  purchasing- in  comparison  with 
the  amounts  their  neighbors  are  purchasing. 


TH£-»aORTA6£  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker,  Commissioner  Claxton  said,  in 
part: 

After  all,  the  teacher  is  the  school,  and  the  handle  that  we  take 
hold  of  first  in  this  conference  is  the  teacher. 

We  never  have  had  an  adequate  number  of  well-prepared  teach* 
ers  for  the  schools  in  the  United  States.  Recently  our  attention,  has 
been  turned  to  what  we  have  called  the  shortage  of  teachers.  Ap- 
proximately 18,000  schools  were  without  te^ichers  last  year.  This 
year  there  are  45,000  to  50;000  schools  taught  by  teachers  who- are 
below  the  minimum  legal  standards  of  the  States  in-  which  they  are 
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locatfid.  There  are  oven  300,000  teachers  whose  attainments  or  quali- 
fications are  below  any  reasonable,  standard,  that,  ought  to  beaecepted 
fon  the  soliools  o£  a  great  democracy  like  ours. 

Furthermoi'e^  not  enough  teachers  ha.ve  been,  prepared  at  any  time 
to  fill  the  ^mcanoies*.  Next  fall  approximately  120,000  new  teachers 
will,  be  needed.  ih»  the  elementary  schools  of-  this. country.  All  o£  the 
normal  schools  togetlier  are*  graduating  only  about  20,000;  other 
sdiools  will,  graduate;,  with,  some  profiaasional  tmining,.  about  li),000 
young  men  and  young  women  who  wilL  enter  teaching;,  thus  we  may 
expect  to  have  30^000  prepared,  teachers  to  fill  120 ,'000  places,  leaving 
J>^),W)0to.  be  filled  by.  those,  who.haveliadino  professional  preparation, 
and  most.o£  wiiom  havchadino. adequate: general  education,  evient. 

Theni  are  <i^proximately.  98,000  higlL-school  teaclieis  in  the  United 
States;  next  jeaj:  there*  will,  ber  about  106^000.,  The  colleges  and.  uni- 
vei^itias  report  that  they  are  gmduating  this  year  approxiinately. 
10,000  young  men  and  women  who  will  begin  teaching  next  falL 
Reports  froDL  the.  high,  schools,  indicat£i.  that  30,000.  teachers  will,  be 
needed  next  fall.  to<  fill  the  new^  places.,  andv  those  made  vacant  by 
resignations. 

We  has^e  neven  had.  adequate  means  of*  prepaxdng  the  teachers 
needed«.and  just  now  we  do.  not  pay  salaries  sufficient  to  induce- any 
kind  of  person. to*goink>7 the  places  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  those  who  have* had.  some  preparation. 


ADEQUATE    PREPARATION    FOR    AN    ADEQUATE    NUMBER    O*^ 
TEACHERS  TO  FILL  THE  SCHOOLS^  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Dn.    WiuuiAM    G;   Ilxounv. 
Proffvmar^  of  E4ue4i0»,  Teacher^  Coilk^i  (7olttmM«  UftiwrsHv,  Ji^^w  Yorh  OHy, 

The  present  status  of  the  public  school*  teacher  constitutes  tile  most 
serious  problem,  in.  American  edhcatnon;.  The  great  Bulk  of  our 
teachers  are  immature,  transient,  and!  ill-traihed: 

At  the  risk  of*  seeming  to  be  dogmatic,  P  shall,  present  a  series  of 
proposiMons  that  may  be  suggestive  of'tKe  ideals  andstiandkrd?^  which 
^^hould.  underlie  tile  general' policies  that  should  govern  the  selection, 
preparation^  and*  certification  of  teachers  in  the  new  era  which  is 
before  us.. 

BOR.B%1BRY  AMCailGANv  CHlIiD  A  OOMSBEXBNT  TB^VCHBa. 

In  the  first  place,  as  an  inclusive  ideal' toward  which  all' of  our 
efforts  maf^  well* be  dinBoted^.L  believe  we  sliould  set  before  tlie  people 
the  need  of  a  mature,  well-prepared,  and  relatively  permanent  teacher 
for eviem'  o]a«Poom  inithe  landi    Splftcethis-idealifii^tr,  because  even 
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its  approximate  realization  would  do  more  to  solve  the  educational 
problem  than  any  other  step  that  could  be  taken. 

Teaching  at  its  best  is  a  fine  art,  which  is  to  say  that  it  is  the 
personal  and  human  elements  that  are  fundamental.  Universal  edu- 
cation imposes  upon  the  art  of  teaching  an  extremely  difficult  task. 
In  practically  every  elementary  school  classroom  we  have  represented 
a  wide  variety  of  abilities — bright  children  and  slow  children,  chil- 
dren of  the  immigrant  and  children  of  the  native-born,  children  of 
the  well-to-do  and  children  of  the  poor. 

In  the  main,  this  thoroughgoing  democracy  of  our  American 
schools  is  a  boon  and  a  blessing,  for  it  brings  children  of  all  or  almost 
all  of  the  social  and  economic  levels  of  the  population  together  at 
an  impressionable  period  of  their  lives,  and  undoubtedly  does  more 
than  any  other  single  factor  in  our  national  life  to  prevent  the  social 
stratification  that  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  Old  World 
civilizations. 

But  the  very  virtues  of  our  school  organization  form  the  most 
serious  handicaps  to  its  efficiency  from  the  narrower  educational 
part  of  view.  The  complicated  and  stubbornly  difficult  problems 
that  the  elementary  teacher  confronts  have  never  been  duly  appre- 
ciated by  our  people.  Indeed,  men  and  women  who  are  themselves 
well  educated  often  regard  the  teaching  of  little  children  as  merely  a 
routine  task,  to  be  delegated  either  to  youths  who  wish  to  earn  a  little 
money  toward  preparing  for  a  really  worthy  career,  or  to  maidens 
who  need  remunerative  employment  while  awaiting  matrimony. 

The  economic  and  educational  wastage  that  results  from  this  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  teaching  in  the  lower  schools  is 
enormous.  The  investment  in  public  education  does  not  yield  a  tithe 
of  the  return  that  it  could  easily  yield  were  the  teaching  population 
relatively  stable  and  adequately  prepared  for  its  responsibilities. 

The  failure  of  the  elementary  school  to  hold  more  than  one-half 
of  tlie  entering  children  through  the  seventh  school  year  is  to  be 
charged  very  largely  against  this  unfortunate  attitude  toward  teach- 
ing on  the  lower  levels.  At  least  one- fourth  of  our  elementary  teach- 
ers are  no  more  than  boys  and  girls  themselves,  and  have  had  in 
preparation  for  their  responsible  work  no  training  that  really  de- 
serves the  name.  Practically  one- fourth  of  our  elementary  teachers 
would  be  disqualified  to  vote  because  of  their  youth,  and  yet  we 
nonchalantly  delegate  to  them  a  responsibility  in  comparison  with 
which  the  privilege  of  the  ballot  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

RECOGNITION  OF   IMPORTANCE   OF  RURAL-SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

The  fundamental  ideal  I  have  proposed  carries  with  it  by  way  of 
corj^Uary  ^  second  standard,  namely,  the  recognition  of  rural-school 
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teaching  as  at  least  equal  in  its  significance  to  any  other  branch  of 
the  public-school  service. 

To  establish  this  standard  would  mean  in  many  ways  a  complete 
reversal  of  our  present  practices.  To-day  the  great  majority  of  our 
immature,  untrained,  and  transient  teachers  are  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools.  In  typical  States  the  average  length  of  service  of 
the  rural  teachers  is  not  more  than  two  years,  as  against  eight  or 
nine  years  for  the  urban  teachers.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  rural  teachers  have  not  passed  the  age  of  21  years,  while  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  are  only  16, 17,  and  18  years  old.  Again,  the  pro- 
portion of  rural  teachers  who  have  had  any  training  whatsoever  for 
their  work  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible,  while  the  super- 
vision which  has  been  developed  in  city  school  systems,  and  which 
has  done  something  to  counteract  the  evils  inherent  in  the  public 
attitude  toward  elementary  teaching,  is  practically  nonexistent  in  the 
rural  schools. 

How  severely  the  Nation  suffers  because  of  the  neglect  of  the  iso- 
lated schools  of  the  open  country  and  the  small  villages  may  be  some- 
what dimly  comprehended  when  we  remember  that  these  schools 
enroll  in  the  aggregate  nearly  60  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls,  and 
that  a  clear  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  next  generation  will  be 
limited  in  their  educational  opportunities  to  what  these  schools  can 
provide. 

The  problem  can  never  be  adequately  solved  until  we  reserve  for 
the  isolated  schools  our  very  best  teachers,  making  an  appointment 
to  such  posts  a  distinctive  honor,  and  providing  a  differential  in 
Salary  that  will  counteract  whatever  superior  attractiveness  the  urban 
service  may  present. 

RAISE  THE   STANDARDS   OF  THE   NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  can  not  secure  the  best  results  by  proceeding  in  high- 
handed fashion  to  interfere  with  individual  schools,  much  less  the 
Xation.  There  are,  however,  methods  of  attaining  educational  effi- 
ciency that  are  free  from  the  stigma  of  centralized  domination ;  such 
methods  as  publicity,  competition  among  communities,  the  stimulus 
of  State  distributive  funds,  and,  above  all,  intelligent  and  tactful 
State  and  national  leadership. 

One  point  at  which  the  State  can  take  direct  action  is  in  connection 
with  the  teacher-training  agencies,  and  especially  the  normal  schools. 
With  the  present  marked  tendency  toward  higher  salaries  for  teach- 
ers, the  one  great  obstacle  that  has  hitherto  handicapped  normal- 
school  development  bids  fair  to  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  entirely 
removed.     We  are  justified,  I  think,  in  looking  forward  to  the  time 
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when  oompetent  young  people  will  seek  to  enter  publio-aohooLserTdoB 
in  relatively  large  numbers.  This  will  obvioiialy  make  x>oseible  a 
much  more  rigiclseleotion.of  oaadidntaeand.an  extension. and  inientd- 
fication  of  their  tnaining, 
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Hitherto  tlie  States  hare  been  unable  to  exert  much  influence  upon 
local  schools  through  the  training  of  teachers.  They  have  estab- 
lished normal  schools,  but  the^output.  of  these  schools  has  been  ab- 
sorbed almost  completely  by  tlie  town,  and' city  systems,  leaving  the 
rural  and  village  schools  with,  practically  no  benefit  from  tlie  State's 
investment  in  normal-school  education. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  tlie  minimum  of  i^ reparation  for  a 
teacher  shoidd  be  not  less  tlian  two  years  ofeducation  beyond  gradu- 
ation from  a  four-year  high  schooL  A  careful'  estimate  indicates 
that  the  proportion  of  our  teachers  who  have  reached  tliis  minimum 
is  not  more  than  one  in  five.  Four-flfths  of  all  our  teachers,  then,, 
are  to  be  classified  as  either  quite  untrained'  or  deplorably  under- 
trained! 

Tliis  condition  will' remain  as  long  as  the  States  continue  to  license 
untrained'  teachers.  To  discontinue  this  practice  will  be  a  difficult 
task,  for  it  will'  run  squarely  against  a  condition  that  has  probably 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  depress  the  standards  of  the  public- 
school  ser^'ice,  namely,  the  attitude  whicli  regards  teacliing  appoint- 
ments in  the  local  schools  as  tlie  vested  right  of  the  local*  girk.. 

STUnFTNT  SUBSroiES  THE  ONLY  SOLUTION. 

To  raise  the  standards  to  a  level  that  will  require  two  years  of 
attendance  upon  a  normal'  school  as  an  inescapable  condition  of  en- 
tering die  service  will  meet. with  opposition' founm'veny  oonsidorable 
number  of  families  whose;  chiidreui  wilL  tlledraky  be  excluded.  At 
least  one-half  of  our  teachers-  to-day  come  fcom*  families  that  ace 
financiaUy  unable  to  support  their.  ohiUmn^duringt^.ye^  of  pro- 
fessional, preparation  a  w<ay  from<home; 

Personally,  L  believe  that  tlioonly  way  in  which:  this  condition 
can  be  met  is  to  provide  for  competent  students  snbaidiea  on  scholar- 
ships sufficiently  generous  to  enable  tliem.. to  undertiike  propen  pcepa- 
rationi  for  the  service  without  expense  to  thein  parents^.  Jjt  this- 
policy  could.be  adoptedcby  tha  se.veEiaLStates,.themostistiibbocn  oppo*- 
sition.to.  tha  raising  of  standands^  wiould  ba  silencedi.aiid  att  the  aame- 
time  the  nonnal  schoelfi^couldx turn, themselves;  unneser>i<edlj^.  to  their 
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fundamental  task.  At  the  present  time  they  are  handicapped  in 
doing  this,  because  they  are  competing  with  a  licensing  system  that 
does  not  recognize  the  worth  of  training. 

&iDICAI>  BETI8ION  OF  PtTBLIC  ATTrTUDE  TOWABD  TRACHIK6. 

That  the  minimum  standard  of  two  years  of  education  beyond 
high-school  graduation  is  far  too  meager,  almost  every  student  of 
the  problem  agrees.  As  soon  as  pos^ble  this  minimum  must  be 
raised  to  three  years,  and  ultimately  to  four  years,  for  all  teachers. 
The  unfortunate  distinctions  between  elementary  and  high-school 
teaching  must  be  eliminated,  not  by  loTeling  the  high-school  service 
down,  but  by  leveling  the  elementary  and  rural  school  service  up. 

To  think  of  a  condition  in  which  every  teacher  will  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  college  education  nmy  be  to  indulge  in  idealism.  WeU,  what 
of  it  ?  We  have  been  matter-of-fact  realists  in  education  for  a  long 
time,  and  we  see  the  result :  A  teaching  personnel  that  is  immature, 
transient,  and  untrained;  salary  schedules  that  have  kept  the  public 
schools  from  competing  successfully  not  only  with  the  other  profes- 
sions but  with  relatively  unfiled  trades;  a  proportion  of  native- 
bom  adult  white  illiteracy  that  is  disgraceful,  and  a  total  of  limited 
literacy  or  relative  illiteracy  that  passes  the  "  threshold  of  stun '" ;  our 
rural  schools  pitiably  weak;  ami  standards  of  teachei;  preparation 
that  have  been  authoritatively  characterized  as  the  lowest  among  all 
civilized  nations. 

A  TOUCH  OF   mEALISM   NEEDED. 

In  the  face  of  this  record  I  believe  that  a  touch  of  idealism  is 
needed.  We  have  operated  our  lower  schools  on  a  cheap,  unworthy 
basis  all  too  long.  To  continue  this  policy  will  be  to  compound  the 
injustice  that  we  have  already  done  our  children.  It  is  time  to  in- 
dulge in  idealism,  and  the  appeal  to  idealism  will  not  be  lost  upon 
our  people. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  same  idealism  that  freed  Cuba ;  to  the  ideal- 
ism that  refused  to  accept  a  punitive  indemnity  from  China  at  the 
close  of  the  Boxer  rebellion,  on  condition  that  the  money  should  be 
J-pent  on  the  education  of  Chinese  students  in  American  schools ;  to 
the  same  idealism  that  has  developed  in  the  Philippines  educational 
facilities  vastly  better  in  many  ways  than  those  that  a  majprity  of  our 
own  children  enjoy ;  to  the  same  idealism  that  sent  2,000,000  men  to 
France  to  fight  the  battles  of  democracy. 

I  would  enlist  that  same  idealism  now  in  the  cause  of  education 
here  at  home.    A  competent  teacher  for  every  American  child. 
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WHERE  ARE  OUR  TEACHERS  PREPARED? 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker,  Commissioner  Claxton  said,  in 
part: 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  if  we  want  physicians  we  go  to  medical 
schools  for  them,  and  comparatively  few  men  and  women  are  practic- 
ing medicine  who  have  not  had  some  special  education  and  training 
for  it.  If  we  want  lawyers,  we  go  to  a  law  school  for  them,  and  not 
many  are  practicing  who  have  not  studied  it.  If  we  want  engineers, 
of  any  kind,  we  apply  to  the  technical  schools  that  prepare  engineers, 
and  one  is  looked  at  askance  if  he  applies  for  a  position  as  engineer 
and  has  not  had  training  for  it. 

Some  countries  have  accepted  fully  the  doctrine  that  if  you  want 
teachers  you  go  to  the  schools  that  prepare  teachers,  and  long  ago 
there  were  States  and  Nations  in  which  probably  not  more  than  1 
or  2  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  not  had  a  full  professional  training 
for  their  work.  We  have  partially  accepted  it,  and  every  State  sup- 
ports one  or  more  normal  schools,  or  provides  for  teacher  training  in 
v^tate  college  or  university.  But  practically  nowhere  have  we  fully 
accepted  it.  We  shall  have  to  do  so  before  we  have  teachers  who  are 
trained,  all  of  them,  for  their  work. 
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Iir.  David  Fei-mley, 
PresiOotit  IlUnois  State  Xormal  Vniversityy  yonmil,  JIU 

Statistics  that  I  have  gathered,  and  estimates  that  I  have  based 
upon  them,  as  related  to  the  conditions  that  we  had  in  our  country 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  600.000 
teachers,  and  somewhat  more,  that  we  had  in  1916,  taught  on  the 
average  a  little  less  than  9  years.  The  average  teacher  was  about  24 
years  of  age.  She  had  begun  her  work  at  19  or  20;  she  had  already 
taught  4  or  5  years,  and  had  about  as  many  more  years  to  teach. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bagley,  possibly  a  majority  of  these 
teachers  began  their  careers  in  the  country,  but  the  country  career 
of  the  average  teacher  is  a  little  over  two  years.  She  has  then  be- 
come a  teacher  of  experience,  and  is  translated  to  town.  Now,  if  it 
be  true  that  the  average  term  of  teaching  was  about  nine  years,  we 
must  recognize  another  fact  in  connection  with  it,  and  that  is  that,  in 
those  States  where  the  standards  of  preparation  for  teaching  are 
highest  and  most  thoroughly  insisted  upon,  the  period  in  which  the 
teacher  continues  her  service  is  longer  than  in  those  States  in  which 
the  standards  of  admission  are  low,  and  where  constantly  teaching 
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is  taken  up  as  a  temporary  occupation  by  many  boys  and  girls.  In 
Massachusetts,  in  Ncav  Jersey,  and  California,  probably  the  service 
is  longest,  averaging  considerably  over  10  years,  while  in  the  States 
of  the  South  and  Middle  West,  in  which  standards  are  lowest,  in 
which  it  is  the  easiest  to  gain  a  teacher's  license,  we  find  more  tem- 
porary employment  and  consequently  a  much  lower  average  term  of 
service. 

Now,  if  we  find  that  one-ninth  of  the  630,000  teachers  of  our 
country  must  be  replaced  each  year,  it  means  that  about  70,000 
teachers  in  normal  times  are  needed  to  fill  the  vacancies  as  they  exist. 
The  annual  addition  to  our  population  means  that  about  6,000 
teachers  must  be  added  to  take  care  of  the  newcomers  in  our  national 
life.  Then  there  must  be  about  5,000  new  positions  filled  annually 
because  of  the  development  of  our  school  system.  Thus  it  appears 
that  we  need  in  normal  times  about  80,000  new  teachers  that  must 
be  brought  into  our  schools. 

WHENCE   DO   THET   COME? 

From  120  leading  State  normal  schools  three  years  ago  there  were 
^aduated  14,921  teachers,  and  from  the  remaining  State  normal 
schools  in  our  systems  there  were  probably  graduated  about  1,500 
more:  that  is,  we  had  between  16,000  and  17,000  teachers  graduated 
from  our  State  normal  schools,  of  whom,  of  course,  nearly  all  entered 
at  once  the  work  of  teaching.  Then  our  colleges,  I  believe,  add  about 
10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  number  of  new  teachers  supplied  annually. 
From  the  city  normal  schools  and  city  training  schools,  supported 
not  by  the  State  but  by  the  municipality  as  a  part  of  the  municipal 
school  system,  we  can  count  about  as  many  more,  namely,  about  10 
or  12  per  cent  added  annually  to  our  body  of  teacliers. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this  group,  comprising  about  38  per  cent  of 
our  entire  teaching  body  'who  have  graduated  from  normal  school, 
from  college,  or  from  city  training  school,  we  have  another  group 
that  we  may  call  partially  prepared  teachers.  I  judge  that  the  nor- 
mal schools  turn  out  into  the  schools  annually  people  who  have  had 
not  less  than  12  weeks'  work,  fully  one-third  as  many  as  have  gradu- 
ated; that  probably  12,000  teachers  that  have  thus  had  a  touch  of 
professional  training  go  out  into  the  schools  each  year,  mainly  in 
the  country,  as  has  been  suggested. 

And  then  we  have  many  high  schools  in  our  country  which  are 
doing  something  to  give  what  we  may  call  professional  training  to 
the  teachers  that  pass  from  the  high  schools,  chiefly,  into  the  rural 
and  village  schools.  Fourteen  States  subsidize  high  schools  or 
county  training  schools,  giving  them  a  measure  of  State  aid,  and 
it  would  appear  from  the  statistics  available  that  not  far  from  8.000 
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teachers  have  been  added  in  these  14  States  to  the  beginning  teacliers 
in  the  rural  schools  each  year  just  before  the  war.  In  the  remain- 
ing 34  States  where  there  are  no  State  subsidies,  the  school  board  in 
charge  of  the  schools,  in  order  that  the  town  may  discharge  a  part 
of  the  debt  that  it  owes  to  the  country  surrounding,  has  frequently 
undertaken  to  train  by  giving  a  few  courses,  as  they  are  called,  in 
the  common  branches,  sometimes  some  studies  in  pedagogy  and 
psychology  and  the  like,  some  preparation  to  the  high-school  gradu- 
ates who  are  to  go  into  the  country. 

From  studies  made  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  in  which  we  do  not 
subsidize  high  schools  and  prepare  country  teachers,  I  believe  that 
probably  in  these  34  States  as  many  as  8,000  to  10,000  teachers  who 
pass  from  high  schools  into  the  country  have  some  measure  of  train- 
ing that  prepares  them  for  their  work. 

AN   ENOItMOUS    TASK. 

After  these  deductions  are  made  of  those  whom  I  may  call  trained 
teachers,  and  partly  trained  teachers,  there  still  remain  about  22,000 
teachers,  many  of  them  with  little  or  no  high-school  education,  who 
probably  have  had  no  preparation  whatever  for  their  work,  except 
a  partial  knowledge  of  the  branches  they  are  to  t3ach,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  their  own  teachers  which  they  more  or  less  consciously 
imitate  as  thev  undertake  to  run  the  school.  Now,  if  we  are  to  raise 
the  standard  of  teachers  in  our  country,  if  we  are  to  lift  the  22,000 
out  of  this  vale  of  ignorance  in  which  they  live  up  to  a  level  in  which 
they  will  have  some  professional  insight  into  their  work,  and  if  wc 
are  to  improve  the  professional  preparation  of  all  the  other  groups 
that  have  been  enumerated,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  entered  upon  a 
work  that  is  going  to  take  a  good  many  years  to  accomplish,  and 
our  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  it  at  all. 

I  believe  that  half  of  the  teachers  that  are  employed  in  the  United 
States  to-<Iay  are  employed  by  school  boards  that  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  value  of  what  we  may  call  professional  training.  If  the 
teacher  comes  to  them  provided  with  a  local  certificate,  and  has  had 
experience,  they  ask  no  more  questions,  but  consider^  of  course,  that 
he  or  she  is  amply  prepared  for  the  work. 

CERTIFICATE   REQUIREMENTS   MUST   BE  RAISED. 

Xow,  along  what  lined  shall  the  elevation  of  this  body  of  teachers 
take  place?  In  the  first  place,  we  should  urge  our  respective  State 
legislatures  to  raise  the  certificate  requirements.  We  shonld  ask 
them  to  provide  that  none  but  high-sehool  graduates  be  admitted  to 
examination.  In  our  own  State  of  Illinois  we  found  it  impossible 
to  secure  from  the  last  legislature  even  so  much  of  a  concessicm  as 
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that  to  the- principle* thais  teachem,  shoukli  h&ve  ati  least  £air  scholltr* 
ship  in  tilese  subjeeti^  which  tfaay.  propose*  to  teach. 

In  the  second  place,  we  need  to  convince  school  boacdfi^.  school 
officers-  of  ev«ry  sort,  administratiye  officens,  legidlitors,.  and  the 
teachers  themselves — tfaat  is,,  those  who  propose  to.be  teaofaeis — that 
there  is  such  a  thin^  as  pro&ssionai  training^  that  is  woith  while. 

As  a-  matter  of  fact,  the^  whoi^  mo\^ement  for  the  improvement  of 
f)ublic  eduoadon*  in>  this  country  rests  upon  the  belief  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  ns  professionBL  loiowled^  that  ai  teacher  needs,  just 
as  there  is  medical  knowledge  that  the  doctor  needs,  and  legal 
know  led  jore  that  the  lawyer  needa,  and  engineerings  knowledge  that 
tfie  engineer  needs. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  fundamental-  idea  that  underlies  the  normal  school  is  that 
principle  stated  long^  ago*  that  tiiero  is  an  ordor  in  which  the*  powers 
of  tfie  mimr  des'-elbp,  and-  that  there-  is  a»  material  that  is  of  the 
he^  service-  in  dfevelbping-  these  powers  of  the  mind';*  and'  hence, 
taking  the  idea  that  education  is  fundamentally  development,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  find  out  that  order  in  which  the  powers 
develop,  and  to  find  out  the  material'  that  best  will  administer  to 
this  development.  It  is  upon  that  that  the  normal'  school  rests. 
And  so,  in  the  noiTnal  school' we  set  out,  first  of  jdl,  to  study  children, 
in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  laws  that  govern  their  physical, 
their  mental,  and  tlieir  moral'  development. 

And  then,  too^  we^  study  the-  curriculum-.  We  study  the  curricu- 
lum not  only  from  the-  standpoint  of  the-  sociologist,  to  determine- 
the  subjects  in  this  curricuhun:  that  are  going  to  be  of  most  vnhie 
after  a  wliile^  what  knowledge  i»^o£  the  most  worth  in.  order  that 
the  boy  and  girl  of  to-day  may  function  as  the  usefid  citizen  of  to- 
morrow. But  we  also  study  the  curriculum  in  order  that  we  may 
arrange  the  sub j(0ctGP  and*  the  topics^  in  these' snbjeots  in  what  we  call 
the  pedagogical  order.  We  propose  so.  to  determine  what  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  child  are,  what  his-  interests  and  tastes  are,  what  his 
powers  ace,,  what  his  natural  mode  of  approach  to  a  subject  is,  that 
we  shall  organize  these  subjects  of  study  in  this  professional  way. 

The  professionaF  reorganization  of  the  subjects  of  study  is  the  most 
imxM>rtnnt  single- piece  of* work,  T  think,  that  we  do  in  the  preparation 
of"  teachers:  and  it  is  that  particulhrly  that  distinguishes  the  workr 
of  the  normal  school*  from  the  workr  of  the  liberal  arts  collfege. 

TEACHING  SHOULD  BE  DONE  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SERVICE. 

But  it  is^not  only  in.  this  that  the  work  differs.  We  have  already 
beesi  told:  that  taaching-  is  a  species  of  service  that  reqpires  the 
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highest  consecration,  the  finest  idealism,  the  recognition  that  the 
teacher  holds  the  destiny  of  his  country  in  his  hands  as  no  other 
type  of  citizen  does. 

In  order  to  develop  that  spirit  of  consecration,  we  need  to  have 
the  teachers  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  surcharged  with  it.  We  do  not 
find  that  atmosphere  in  any  school  where  the  department  of  educa- 
tion is  merely  a  sort  of  appendix  or  annex  to  the  more  important  part 
of  the  institution.  In  the  liberal  arts  college  one  obtains  a  liberal 
education.  If  he  gets  a  professional  education,  it  is  an  incident 
rather  than  his  main  purpose  in  attending.  And  the  converse  is 
true,  not  primarily,  but  incidentally,  that  in  the  normal  school  does 
one  obtain  a  liberal  education.  First  of  all,  he  attains  a  professional 
education.  Most  important  of  all,  he  learns  to  dedicate  himself  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

I  take  it  that  the  normal  school  is,  in  all  countries  where  there  is 
to  be  found  a  public  system  of  education,  the  State's  chief  agent  in 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  as  such  it  is  the  business  of  the  normal 
school  to  determine  the  ideals,  to  set  up  the  standards,  to  create  the 
professional  atmosphere,  and  to  send  out  the  men  and  women  whose 
call  is  to  educational  leadership. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  well-equipped  teacher  for  every  child  in  the 
country^  it  is  to  be  through  the  development  of  our  normal  school 
system,  by  increasing  the  extent  of  the  work,  by  multiplying  normal 
schools,  by  extending  their  curricula,  by  lengthening  their  courses  for 
such  teachers  as  can  find  it  expedient  to  continue  their  work,  and  by 
preparing  teachers  for  every  phase  of  the  public-school  system.  It 
is  in  this  direction  that  we  must  hope  for  the  better  day. 


II.  ADJUSTING  THE  SCHOOL  TO  NEW  CONDITIONS. 


SELLING  THE  IDEA  OF  GOOD  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

Hon.  William  L.  Hahdino, 
Oorernor  of  loica. 

[Address  of  the  presiding  offlcor  at  the  opentng  of  the  sesgion,  May  20.1 

The  new  slogan  is,  ''All  must  be  educated."  The  modern  notion  is 
tlvat  the  school  exists  for  boys  and  girls,  and  not  boys  and  girls  for 
the  school.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  every  child  an 
opportunity  early  in  life  to  find  out  what  he  can  do,  and  then  to 
prepare  him  to  do  that  thing  well. 

THE   SCHOOL  MUST   SHOW   THE   WAY. 

The  business  of  the  school  is  to  fit  boys  and  girls  to  live  to-day  and 
to-morrow  in  a  practical  and  in  an  idealistic  world.     Education 
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must,  tlierefore,  do  two  things :  It  must  see  to  it  that  the  individual 
becomes  self-supporting,  and  it  must  enable  the  individual  to  con- 
tribute something  to  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  higher  life.  It  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  live ;  he  must  contribute  something  to  civiliza- 
tion. That  education  which  does  not  enlarge  the  faculties  of  the 
individual  to  enjoy  the  good  and  noble  things  of  life  and  make  for 
contentment  is  a  failure. 

The  child  of  to-day  faces  a  new  and  changed  world  from  that 
which  confronted  the  child  of  yesterday.  The  school  must  antici- 
pate to-morrow.    The  school  must  lead  and  show  the  way. 

The  fact  that  the  school  is  a  beacon  light  ought  to  cause  men  and 
women  to  give  it  their  very  best.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  go  out  to 
the  young  men  and  women  of  this  country  with  an  appeal  for  the 
public  school  that  shall  be  irresistible,  for  there  is  no  field  that  offers 
jrreater  opportunity  to  render  service  to  the  world  than  that  of  the 
teacher  in  tlie  public  schools. 

INCREASE   OF   I^ISFRE   THE   SCHOOL's   OPPORTUNITY. 

The  work  of  the  world  is  done  more  and  rpore  by  brain  and  not  by 
hand.  One  person  does  now  with  machinery  in  a  few  hours  what  it 
formerly  took  scores  of  persons  weeks  to  perform.  Consequently, 
there  is  more  time  to-day  for  play,  study,  idleness;  and  it  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  school  to  reach  out  now  and  take  the  time  that 
shorter  hours  of  labor  have  given  to  the  men  and  women  of  this 
country  and  make  some  use  of  it. 

The  rural  school  has  perhaps  more  problems  to  meet  because  of 
(hanged  conditions  than  has  the  urban  school.  Primarily,  with  the 
rural  school  lies  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  keeping  enough  folk 
on  the  land  to  feed  the  people.  The  attractiveness  of  farm  life 
should  be  a  theme  running  through  every  course  of  study,  not  only 
in  the  country  school  but  in  the  urban  school  as  well. 

THE   SCHOOL   THE   COMMUNITY   CENTER. 

Rural-school  improvement  is  a  matter  intimately  connected  with 
l)etter  transportation.  As  the  roads  of  the  community  are  made 
i tetter,  the  schools  can  be  consolidated  and  their  efficiency  increased. 

The  rural  school  should  be  made  the  community  center.  The 
old-time  lyceum  or  debating  society  should  be  revived.  Father 
and  mother  and  children  went  to  the  schoolhouse  together  in  the 
old  days  under  that  institution,  a  wonderful  institution. 

The  schoolhouse  should  be  used  six  days  and  evenings  in  the  week, 
and  12  months  in  the  year.  We  have  too  much  money  invested  in 
school  property  to  have  the  door  locked  so  much  of  the  time.  In 
my  State  alone,  according  to  the  last  estimate  I  had,  we  have  over 
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$50,000^000  investad  in.  school  pcoperfcjt..  Mud.  then^  tiuiik  o£  wsmg 
it  only  3,  4v.5vor  6;hou2S  a  day,  5  da^ysiiiithe  weel£,.imd8  oc  9  months 
ia  tshe  year !  No  banking  is^ttution,  no  mwaiLf actiirin^  institutioa, 
could'  pro&pai!  undfir  thoao  Gonditionfik. 

INCR1SAS£  THE  HETUBN.  ON  THE  INVBflTMBNT. 

The  way  to  reduce  school  taxes  is  to  increase  the  petnrn  on  the 
investment.  The  war  to  increase  the  return  on  the  ihTCstment 
is  to  have  the  school  touch  more  people.  •With  $50;000,000  invested!, 
the  schools  reach,  say,  1,000,000  people.  Make  the  schools  touch 
2",000,000  people,  anxf  you  GonlVi  add  one- fourth  of  the  investment 
and  still  be  saving  money;  You  have  here  a  banldng  proposition 
that  you  courd'  selT  anywhere*  ta  a  financial*  expert. 

The  sctiool"  should*  be  a  magnet,  attracting  every  person  in  tfte 
communit5^  Wherever  there  is  a  community  in  which  t^at  iis  not 
true,  the  school  is  not  living  up  to  its  oirportunily:  The  greatest 
difficulty  with  the  school  torday  is  that  it  is  not  appreciated  and  used 
by  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

A  CAMPIWON  OF  EDUeATTOlT  TO  SBU;.  TKBSGHBQBS  !»  THE  PEOPLB. 

One  thing  absolutely  essential  to  a  good  school  system  is  intecestedi, 

active  parents.    They  are  the  folk  that  nuike  the  schools.    We  need 

a  c^unpaign  o£  education.  to»  arouse  the  parents  of  America  to  the 

'  fact  that  the  schools  are  their  propentj^;.  that  they  are  in.  their  care 

and  keeping:,  and  that  they  need  their  every  day  attention.    T  h&ee 

fire  to  go  back  and  pr^ich  this  gospel.. 

We  are  having  trouble  in  this  country  to-da»;f  ta]fieep^t]ie.boys  and 
girls  in  the  higk  schooL.  Why  ?  Becaaise  yi>u.  hav£  not  told  the 
boys  and  girls  what  the  hig&  school! is!. 

If  a  commercial  house  had  education  to  sell,  and  repeat  orders 
were  in  proportion.  tO'  firafc  ordeisk  a»  highrsehool:  giiaduates  are  to 
the  entries  in  the  grades,  that  commercial  house  would  go  bankrupt. 
Now;  do  not  lay  all  this  at  the  door  of  tfte*t«acher.  It  ianot  tbo^sribs- 
man^s  fault  if  the  goods  db  not  self  if  they  are  of  honest  q«»ffly. 

The  commercial  house  tO'^dky  adverrtiisjes  its  goodfe,  and  we  must  ad«* 
vertise  the  public  school'  in-  America  if  we  expect  to*  seU'  ib  to*ttie 
boys  and  girls.  Education  must  be  popiilliprzedi  Hj  ooght  to  6©^ 
the  popular  thing*  to  be  at  the  sehoolhoose. 

SCHOOL-TBACHTilVG  A  BROim  PROBHSieffiOH.. 

The  teacher  should  be  paid  a.  suitable  wage — ^that  ought  not  to 
require  discussion.    The  teacher  ^ouLd  be  employed  and  paid  for 
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12  mcoiths  of  the  year,  a£^  eooibraciis  ^ould  run  i&r  a  p^iod  of  not 
less  than  five  years.  And  the  school  district  should,  out  of  its  owh 
poeket,  see  to  it  that  the  teoeher  is  decently  housed. 

Teaching  should  be  made  a  p^ofessioii^  The  standards  for  ad- 
mission should  be  high  and  inflexible.  A  man  can  not  practice  law 
imtil  he  ukec^  the  req^nrements  of  the  S^te.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  scarce  lawyers-  are*^  he  can  not  get  iik. 

The  lawyer  represents  your  property  rigbte  in  coiirt;  the  teacher 
represents  tlie  constitntioaal  vights  of  beys  and  girls.  Whdcli  of 
the  two  aie  the  more  sacred?  Shame  oq  America  for  having  been 
a^eep! 

Make  of  teaGhing  a  profession,  so  that  men.  and  women  can  enter 
it  for  a  lifers  work  and  be  ia  positiosL  to  say^  ^'  I  am  a  teacher,  ami 
proud  of  the  profession. I" 


MiOBTING  NRW  TBftTS  OF  BURAi^  A:N^I^  URBAN  LIFE. 

Dr.  AsBBBs  Sba^w, 

Editor  The  JS«rMir  of  lievitwt.  New  YorU  City. 

Education  is  the  rftal  process  By  rfrtne  of  which  the  Nation  re- 
news itself  ami  adrances  upon  the  Enes  of  its  higher  destiny.  Edu- 
cation, therefore,  is  the  essential  phase  of  all  statesmanship  in  a 
ileraoeraey,  and  not  a  9epara<»  and  rfistinct  interest. 

It  is  quite  ctmceiviiWe  that  the  eAie«tH)H«I  process,  broadly  speak- 
ing, wouH  go  forward  through  a  hundred  other  agencies  if^  our  yast 
nieehanrsm  of  schools  and  special  rrrsti^utions  for  formal  instruction 
were  affowed  to  fall  into  decay  and  disuse.  Human  fa-culties  would 
s^NBehow  fmd  training;  and  a  great  heritage  of  information  and  of 
culture  would  be  transmitted  to  the  new  generation.  Bat  the  dam- 
age would  be  calamitous,  the  loss  would  be  abnost  iiicalculable,  be- 
fore readjustment  eouM  be  misde. 

raocasss  ofx^fBs  or  conscious  Diroirr. 

Civilizatiou  can  not  maintain  even  its  present  levels  without  foce- 
thougbt,  public  policy,  and  constant  effort  tlirougb  the  use  of 
recognized  instrimientalities.  Certainly  higher  levels  can  onlj'^  be 
attained  through  still  bolder  and  wiseir  proposals,  the  conscious  adop- 
tion of  policies^  and  the  fuarther  creation  of  practical  means  towa.rd 
idealized  ends. 

For  my  piut,.  I  am  iBcUjied  to  w^ome  rather  than  to  lament 
some  of  the  sensational  predicaments  in  which  we  now  find  the 
cmsaa^rr  mvolTed,  because  the  country  can  not  well  soFve  its  prob- 
lems onti?  it  undevstandlB  what  those  problems  are.    And  it  will 
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not  fix  its  mind  upon  them  with  concentration  until  they  present 
themselves  as  crises. 

The  school  situation  has  long  needed  radical  improvement.  It  was 
hard  to  improve  it,  however,  because  there  was  so  little  public  realiza- 
tion of  the  need. 

Every  child  should  be  made  secure  in  his  right  to  the  safeguarding 
of  his  health,  in  the  development  of  his  physical  and  mental  power, 
and  in  his  specific  training  for  a  useful  part  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
And  what  is  that  national  life  in  which  the  child  is  to  have  his  part? 
First,  it  is  a  life  of  cooperative  effort  for  maximum  economic  pro- 
duction, and  for  relatively  equal  distribution  of  the  results  of  such 
cooperation;  second,  it  is  a  life  of  associated  activities  on  a  plane 
implying  intelligence,  self-respect,  personal  and  family  dignity.  It 
implies  the  extinction  of  poverty,  along  with  the  abolition  of  igno- 
rance and  inefficiency. 

A   XATIONAL   MENACE   CALLS   FOR  A   NATION-WIDE   REMEDY. 

This  conference  will  deal  with  many  phases  of  the  school  situation, 
both  general  and  technical.  I  have  merely  this  one  broad  view  to 
present,  namely,  the  need  of  a  bold  policy  that  must  be  as  definite  and 
as  fundamental  as  the  policy  adopted  three  yeai:s  ago  when  the  coun- 
try entered  upon  war. 

At  that  time  it  was  believed  that  the  nation  faced  a  menace,  and  it 
adopted  the  means  that  the  particular  emergency  required.  It  was 
a  military  menace,  and  we  rose  to  meet  it,  using  means  adapted  to  the 
ends  in  view.  Now  we  have  a  different  kind  of  menace,  but  a  real  one. 
And  we  shall  not  deal  effectively  with  it  unless  we  are  convinced  that 
there  is  such  great  reward  in  meeting  it  successfully  that  we  can 
abundantly  afford  to  pay  the  cost. 

Tlie  menace  of  war  confronted  us  in  our  national  capacity,  but  we 
met  it  with  measures  both  national  and  local.  I  believe  that  the 
dangers  to  our  civilization  that  confront  us  now  are  also  nation-wide 
in  their  character,  and  that  the  case  is  one  for  national  diagnosis,  and 
to  some  extent  for  national  remedy. 

The  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  the  application  of  various  statistical 
tests,  and  by  the  summarizing  of  numerous  surveys  that  have  already 
l>een  made.  The  conditions  to  be  met  affect  our  social  structure  as  a 
whole.  The  school  crisis  now  affords  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
these  conditions,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  central  fact, 

THE  DEFECTS  T(^  BE  REMEDIED  ARE  FUNDAMENTAL. 

First,  we  are  confronted  by  the  appalling  shortage  of  teachers. 
The  war  has  resulted  in  doubling  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  pay  of 
the  salaried  classes  responds  more  slowly  to  such  changes  than  the 
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wagies  of  labor.  I  will  not  enter  into  that  phase,  because,  though 
overwhelming  in  its  immediate  effects,  it  is  not  as  fundamental  as 
some  people  consider  it. 

Much  more  fundamental  are  the  facts  about  the  training  and  fitness 
of  teachers,  the  work  of  the  schools  as  related  to  the  ends  and  objects 
of  education,  and  the  distribution  of  schools  as  regards  the  needs  of 
the  population  and  the  broader  aims  of  public  policy. 

There  was  a  period  within  the  memory  of  men  and  women  now 
living  when,  in  the  United  States,  the  average  conditions  of  country 
life  were  more  favorable  than  those  of  town  life.  These  conditions 
have  changed  with  the  great  progress  of  industry  and  conunerce  and 
the  massing  of  wealth  in  urban  communities.  There  has  been  steady 
increase  in  educational  plant  and  opportunities,  because  the  great 
town  has  been  permitted,  by  the  policy  of  the  State,  to  draw  upon 
its  concentrated  resources  of  wealth,  to  provide  school  facilities  of  a 
superior  kind.  Meanwhile  the  prevailing  type  of  school  in  the  coun- 
try has  remained  the  one-room,  one-teacher  establishment,  far  less 
effective  in  its  relation  to  the  rural  community  than  the  country 
schools  of  50  or  75  years  ago. 

GROSS  INEQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

A  sound  policy  under  which  country  life  would  flourish  would  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  towns  in  the  long  run.  On  the  contrary,  the 
increased  wealth,  comfort,  dignity,  and  happiness  of  rural  life  would 
sustain  and  enrich  the  towns.  As  matters  stand  to-day  the  children 
of  foreign-bom  parents,  who  are  predominantly  to  be  found  attend- 
ing the  admirable  schools  of  the  cities,  are  having  spent  of  public 
money  for  their  education  and  training  at  least  several  hundred  per 
cent  more  per  individual  than  the  average  child  of  older  American 
stock  living  in  the  farming  districts. 

The  consequences  begin  to  appear  in  a  State  like  New  York.  In 
the  earlier  day  the  country  districts  developed  leaderships.  At  the 
present  time  the  superior  facilities  of  the  towns  and  cities  are  pro- 
ducing the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  coming  forward  in  the 
professions,  in  the  control  of  capital  and  business,  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  politics  and  government. 

I  should  not  diminish  in  the  slightest  measure  the  free  opportuni- 
ties that  arc  now  afforded  in  New  York  City,  let  us  say,  for  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  of  all  the  children  and  for  the  advanced  instruc- 
tion of  as  many  as  choose  to  continue  in  school.  But  it  seems  to  me 
a  most  appalling  thing  that  the  State  as  a  whole  should  fail  to  see 
what  is  at  once  its  clear  duty  and  its  great  opportunity. 

The  small  coimtry  district,  unaided,  can  not  possibly  provide  suit- 
able educational  facilities  for  its  children. 
12035"— 20 3 
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THE   farmer's   CHILDBEN   SHOULD    NOT   BE    PENAUZED   FOR  STICKING   TO 

THE  FARM. 

I  ani  not  here  to  prescribe  details  of  a  needed  reform.  The  prin- 
ciples, however,  become  evident  when  one  surveys  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions. The  State  should  regard  its  rural  population  and  its  landed 
domain  as  its  two  most  essential  assets.  It  should  adopt  policies 
which  will  stimulate  rural  life  and  bring  back  the  lands  to  f ertilitj' 
and  to  full  production. 

To  bring  about  the  needed  improvement  will  require  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  the  careful  adoption  of  a  series  of  stimulatinjr 
measures  and  policies.  But  the  first  and  foremost  of  these  policies 
should  grow  out  of  the  principle  that  the  famier^s  children  are  not  to 
he  penalized  for  sticking  to  the  farm. 

The  consolidated  country  school  should  not  be  the  rare  excejition, 
but  should  be  the  universal  rule.  The  burden  of  its  creation  and  sup- 
port should  no  more  be  thrown  upon  the  immediate  farm  community 
than  the  burden  of  the  graded  schools  of  New  York  City,  for  example, 
should  be  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  are 
assigned  to  each  particular  schoolroom.  As  much  pains  should  bi* 
taken  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  create  institutions  for  the  rehabili- 
tation and  the  modernizing  of  country  life  as  the  authorities  of  New 
York  City  have  taken  in  creating  such  marvelous  institutions  as  tlie 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  with  a  hundred  vocational  special- 
ties, tlie  City  College  for  young  men,  Hunter  College  for  young 
women,  various  manual  training  and  technical  schools,  and  so  on. 

HALF-TV  AT   MFJkSURES   WTIX   NOT   SUFFICE, 

The  problem  should  not  be  approached  in  a  drifting  or  driblilin<r 
way.  It  should  be  met  squarely,  on  large  lines,  by  men  of  \ision  and 
of  courage. 

I  do  not  believe  in  meeting  the  crisis  caused  by  the  shortage  of 
teachers  with  mere  palliatives  and  with  pitiable,  temporizing  xnesLs- 
ures.  I  believe  that  we  should  turn  the  tables  completely  and  laeet 
the  crisis  by  the  adoption  of  bold  policies.  The  profession  of  teacli- 
ing  is  not  destined  to  decline,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  ahead  of  it, 
in  a  future  not  long  distant,  .such  opportunities  as  should  invite  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  to  train  themselves  for  what  is  to  be 
decidedly  the  foremost  of  the  profusions. 

I  end,  as  I  began,  in  expressing  the  belief  that  the  present  crisis 
Avill  lead  us  to  see  the  need  of  adopting  large  policies,  in  order  not 
only  that  teachers  may  be  paid  a  living  wage  and  schools  maintaineil. 
but  that  education  in  the  broadest  sense  may  be  treated  as  the  supreme 
object  of  statesmanship.    The  further  continuance  of  our  American 
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institutions  now  depends  upon  universal  training  for  citizenship  and 
upon  the  prosperity  and  success  of  our  social  and  economic  life,  rural 
as  well  as  urban. 


A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

RURAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Finegan, 
Staff  Supfrintenflrnt   of  Public  Itifttnirtion,   Harrisburfj,  Pa. 

We  have  a  very  definite  American  policy  in  public  education.  So 
far  in  the  history  of  this  country  each  State  has  been  held  responsible 
for  its  sj\stem  of  education.  Each  State  has  generally  adopted  a 
platform  on  education.  This  platform  is  found  in  the  State  consti- 
tution, and  it  expresses  with  more  or  less  elaboration  and  embellish- 
ment the  requirements  which  the  State  exacts  in  public  education. 

The  provision  in  the  constitutions  of  nearly  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  is,  in  substance,  as  follows :  "  That  the  legislature  shall  pro- 
vide a  svstem  of  free  common  schools  wherein  all  the  children  of  the 
State  may  be  educated."  This  constitutional  mandate  presupposes 
that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State  shall  be  given  an  equality  of 
educational  opportunity. 

THE  STATES  HAVE  NOT   MET  THEIR  OBLIGATIONS  TO  CHILDHOOD. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  every  State  has  put  into  its 
constitution  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  State's  obligation  in 
public  education,  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  T'^nion  which  has  yet 
complied  with  these  plain  provisions  and  given  to  the  boys  and  girls 
an  equality  of  opportunity  in  education.  Those  who  live  in  the 
country  districts  have  not  been  provided  facilities  for  obtaining  an 
education  which  are  in  any  respect  the  equal  of  the  facilities  which 
have  generally  been  provided  in  all  populous  centers. 

There  is  no  other  institution  in  America  which  has  made  so  little 
progress  in  the  last  centiiry  as  the  rural  school.  Is  this  great,  rich 
Xation  to  tolerate  this  condition  of  affairs  for  another  century  ?  Or 
shall  we  comply  with  the  plain  demands  which  have  been  determined 
to  be  the  American  policy  in  education? 

raoBLEM  OF  THE  RTTRAL  SCHOOL  3IUST  NOT  LONGER  BE  NEGLECTED. 

Make  no  mistake — the  rural  school  is  one  of  the  great  problems  in 
.Vmerican  public  education  to-day.  Eleven  million  boys  and  girls 
are  in  attendance  upon  the  rural  schools  of  America.  And  the  rural 
school  problem  is  one  which  is  just  as  vital  to  the  people  of  the  cities 
as  it  is  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
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There  are  certain  factors  which  enter  into  an  efficient  school : 

1.  The  period  of  time  for  which  the  school  is  maintained. 

2.  The  school  buildings  and  equipment. 

3.  The  course  of  study. 

4.  The  teacher. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  I  have  been  traveling  some- 
what out  in  the  open  in  four  different  States.  I  have  not  seen  a  rural 
.school  in  session  in  any  one  of  these  States  this  month.  The  doors 
are  locked.  The  people  have  maintained  school  for  the  period  of 
time  which  the  law^  requires,  and  then  they  have  closed  these  schools, 
in  manj^  cases  for  five,  six,  and  seven  months  of  the  year. 

In  mv  own  State  the  time  which  the  rural  schools  are  in  session  is 
seven  months  or  140  days.  The  time  which  the  city  schools  are  in 
session  is  10  months,  or  200  days.  Is  there  anyone  who  will  argue 
with  me  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  country  districts  and 
attend  school  for  140  days,  and  in  many  cases  for  only  100  days,  are 
receiving  the  same  efficient  instruction  and  the  same  general  educa- 
tion that  boys  and  girls  receive  who  attend  school  for  200  days  in 
villages  and  cities?    Of  course  not. 

We  must,  therefore,  agree  that,  if  we  are  to  apply  the  plain  prin- 
ciples of  common  justice,  the  schools  in  the  country  districts  must  be 
maintained  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  that  for  which  schools  are 
maintained  in  the  villages  and  cities. 

GREAT   DISPARITY   IX    BUILDINGS   AXD  EQUIPMENT. 

Consider  the  second  factor  which  I  have  suggested.  Compare  the 
building  and  equipment  of  the  typical  rural  school  with  the  corre- 
sponding facilities  provided  in  the  cities.  Take  into  consideration 
all  the  aids  which  have  been  provided  in  the  city  schools  by  which 
the  teacher  may  illustrate  the  work  in  the  classroom  and  make  a 
more  vivid  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  child.  And 
then  compare  with  these  the  little  one-room  school  buildings,  the 
great  majority  of  which  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the 
meager  equipment  available  for  the  teacher's  use.  If  equal  justice 
is  to  be  accorded  to  all  boys  and  girls,  we  must  begin  at  once  to 
remedy  this  gro&s  inequality  in  school  buildings  and  equipment. 

Again,  because  of  the  large  groups  of  children  which  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  city  schools,  it  has  been  possible  to  segregate 
many  of  those  needing  special  attention,  and  to  provide  for  their 
needs  in  ways  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  In  these  cen- 
ters, in  addition  to  the  general  work  for  the  normal  children,  we  are 
thus  able  to  provide  for  the  unfortunate  child — the  crippled,  the 
Mind;  the  deaf,  the  tubercular,  the  anemic,  the  mentally  deficient,  and 

'lers. 
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You  know  how  impossible  it  is,  under  existing  conditions,  to  give 
s|)ecial  attention  to  children  of  these  types  in  the  country  schools. 

SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  third  factor  is  the  course  of  study.  The  typical  rural  school 
may  contain  15,  20,  or  30  children;  all  grades  are  represented;  all 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  must  be  given  consideration  by  a  single 
teacher.  The  situation  reminds  me  of  a  trolley  terminal,  where  the 
cars  are  scheduled  to  run  out  every  three  or  four  minutes  to  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  this  school  we  find  a  small  group  of  children  marching  up  to  the 
recitation  seats,  and  after  giving  a  few  minutes'  consideration  to  the 
lesson  they  inarch  back  and  another  group  comes  up  and  takes  its 
place.  And  so  the  process  is  continued  every  7  or  10  minutes  through 
the  entire  day.  What  kind  of  instruction  is  it  possible  for  a  teacher 
to  give  in  a  school  with  a  program  organized  on  this  basis  ? 

The  course  of  study  in  any  school  should  be  connected  with  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  maintained. 
How  is  it  possible  in  these  one- room  rural  schools  to  maintain  and 
administer  efficiently  courses  of  study  properly  related  to  agricul- 
tural interests  and  home  making,  as  well  as  the  general  courses  of 
study  which  shall  be  of  cultural  value  equal  to  the  courses  which  are 
maintained  in  village  and  city  schools  ?  At  whatever  cost,  we  must 
make  it  possible  for  these  11,000,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  country, 
who  are  soon  to  become  citizens  of  the  States  and  of  the  Nation,  to 
pursue  courses  of  study  which  have  practical  and  cultural  values 
equal  to  those  which  are  provided  in  the  cities  and  villages. 

Again,  yon  are  all  familiar  with  the  revelations  of  the  Army  draft 
examinations.  You  recall  that  the  boys  who  came  from  the  country 
districts  were  not  in  as  fit  physical  condition  as  the  boys  who  came 
from  the  cities.  Every  program  of  study  for  the  country  schools 
must  include  a  comprehensive,  scientific  plan  for  instruction  on 
health. 

The  medical  inspection  which  has  been  developed  in  this  country 
is  ineffective.  It  simply  reveals  the  physical  defects  now  existing. 
Ifealth  instruction  must  be  put  upon  a  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive basis,  and  must  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  children  of 
tfie  Xation — in  the  country  districts  as  well  as  in  the  cities — in  the 
fundamental  matters  of  health,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
tlie  development  of  the  physical  defects  which  are  so  common  in  these 
days  among  children. 

A  KEW  TTPE  OF  RURAL  TEACHER  NEEDED. 

A  fourth  and  vital  factor  in  an  efficient  school  is  the  teacher.    A 
;rreat  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  have  themselves 
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not  had  an  education  beyond  that  provided  in  the  elementary  course 
of  study,  and  have  had  very  little  or  no  professional  training  of  an}' 
kind.  Yet  we  expect  these  young  people  of  limited  instruction,  of 
immature  judgment,  of  small  vision,  and  with  no  adequate  outlook 
on  life,  to  go  into  these  schools  and  to  train  and  develop  good  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  these  11,000,000  children.  This  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility. 

We  must  entirely  reverse  our  policy,  based  on  the  theory  that  any 
person  is  qualified  to  teach  in  the  country  school,  and  adopt  the  the- 
ory that  the  country  schools  demand  the  best  teachers  in  the  school 
system.  We  must  offer  a  premium  in  compensation,  if  necessary, 
to  teachers  who  will  go  into  the  rural  community  and  perform  tlie 
real  work  which  needs  to  be  done. 

We  must  establish  institutions  whose  sole  purpose  shall  be  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  rural  schools,  and  these  schools  should  l)e 
associated  with  consolidated  schools  in  rural  regions. 

How  are  we  to  accomplish  these  things?  When  the  general  policy 
of  the  Nation  is  to  build  consolidated  schools  wherever  feasible,  we 
shall  be  able  to  train  teachers  effectively  for  the  rural  schools.  Wheri 
we  provide  buildings  and  equipment  which  are  the  equal  of  those 
provided  in  the  villages  and  cities ;  when  we  maintain  schools  in  the 
country  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  that  which  prevails  in  villages 
and  cities;  when  we  offer  courses  of  study  in  the  country  equal  in 
every  respect  to  those  offered  in  the  villages  and  cities,  then  we  shall 
l>e  able  to  accord  equal  justice  to  the  11,000,000  boys  and  girls  living 
upon  the  farms  of  America,  by  affording  them  educational  opjwr- 
t unities  which  shall  be  the  equal  to  those  afforded  the  11,000,000  boys 
and  girls  living  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  America.  Then  we  shall 
redeem  the  shortcomings  in  American's  policy  of  education  and  com- 
ply with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  several  States  as  expressed  in 
their  constitutions. 


AN  ADEQUATE  PROGRAM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Prank  E.  Spaulding. 
Dean,  School  of  Education,  Yale  University,  Kew  Haven,  Conn. 

It  is  high  time  to  take  the  offensive  in  the  struggle  for  education. 
We  have  l)een  on  the  defensive  long  enough,  trying  merely  to  retain 
the  ideals,  the  standards,  the  types,  the  quantity,  and  quality  of 
education  that  prevailed  up  to  three  years  ago. 

We  are  not  succeeding  in  our  defensive.  The  old  standards  are 
not  being  maintained ;  teachers  are  deserting  the  profession  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers.  More  and  more  schools  are  being  closed,  terms 
shortened,  or  children  intrusted  to  the  ministrations  of  the  unpre- 
pared and  the  incompetent. 
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Discouraging  as  this  trend  is,  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  still 
more  discouraging.  For,  in  spite  of  frenzied  activities  throughout 
the  country  in  the  raising  of  teachers'  salaries,  the  enrollment  in 
teacher-training  institutions  has  steadily  fallen  off,  until  many  such 
institutions  are  closed,  and  most  of  those  continuing  are  running  with 
«;reatly  reduced  numbers  of  students. 

The  occupation  of  teaching — as  a  whole,  we  are  not  justified  in 
calling  it  a  profession — is  being  deserted  in  the  present  and  shunned 
for  the  future. 

A  WHOLLY  NEW^  PROGRAM   NEEDED. 

We  must  change  our  policy.  We  must  face  forward  instead  of 
backward.  We  must  launch  an  educational  program  that  will  com- 
pletely swallow  up  the  old  program.  We  must  launch  a  program 
so  extensive,  with  such  high  ideals  and  standards,  that  in  comparison 
the  old  deteriorating  program  will  look  like  the  outgrown  program 
of  a  past  age. 

^Vnd  that  is  just  what  it  is.  The  old  program  was  launched  nearly 
two  centuries  ago.  True,  with  the  years,  that  program  has  grown ; 
it  has  been  improved  in  details;  it  has  been  adapted  in  some  slight 
<legree  to  changing  conditions;  but  fundamentally  in  principle  and 
in  aim  our  educational  program  has  remained  down  to  the  present 
moment  the  program  of  200  years  ago. 

That  program  set  as  its  goal  the  equipment  of  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people  with  the  most  elementary  tools  of  knowledge  and  a 
few  years'  academic  instruction  for  leadership  of  a  few  select  youth. 

The  passing  vears  of  two  centuries  have  seen  the  range  of  that 
academic  instruction  much  enlarged  and  some  good  beginnings  made 
in  vocational  training  for  a  very  few  of  our  youth.  But  how  far 
we  have  fallen  short  of  achieving  the  goal  of  equipping  all  children 
with  the  most  elementary  tools  of  knowledge  recent  Army  records 
revealed  in  a  startling  manner.  In  this  we  had  failed  with  25  chil- 
dren out  of  every  100. 

But  that  old  program,  even  if  its  aims  were  realized  up  to  100  per 
cent,  is  grossly  inadequate  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
present  day,  and  I  am  not  speaking  in  disrespect  of  that  program. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  was  a  noble  program  for  its  times — a  j^ro- 
gram  magnificently  conceived  to  meet  the  popular  educational 
requirements  of  a  past  age,  a  program  in  its  day  well  calculated  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  universal  knowledge  and  intelligence,  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  a  democratic  type 
of  government  and  popular  institutions. 

But  the  age  which  produced  that  program  for  its  own  use  has 
passed.  The  constituent  elements  of  our  population  have  changed: 
conditions  of  living  and  of  making  a  living  have  changed;  popula*^ 
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conceptions  of  governmental  and  industrial  control  of  human  activi- 
ties are  changing. 

We  are  no  longer  a  homogeneous  people,  chiefly  of  a  single  race, 
with  a  common  background  of  fundamental  experiences,  customs, 
and  ideals.  For  the  most  part,  we  no  longer  live,  at  home,  the 
isolated  life  of  primitive  farmers,  and  as  a  nation  our  days  of 
exclusiveness  are  over. 

We  are  all  the  races  of  the  earth,  speaking  all  the  languages  of 
the  earth,  bringing  together  and  tending  to  perpetuate  in  our  Ameri- 
can homes  the  memories  of  all  the  fundamental  experiences,  customs, 
ideals,  jealousies,  and  antagonisms  that  have  been  developed  under 
every  Government  of  the  world ;  we  live,  in  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers, huddled  together  in  the  congestion  of  cities,  great  and  small, 
which  often  means,  paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  greater  isolation  than 
life  in  the  sparsely  inhabited  country;  in  increasing  numbers  we  are 
working  for  a  daily  wage,  with  no  intelligent  interest  in  the  product 
of  our  labors;  every  sane  citizen  knows  that,  as  a  nation,  we  must 
henceforth  bear  a  responsible  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  or  have 
our  place  dictated  to  us. 

This  new  age  in  which  we  live,  developed,  of  course,  gradually  for 
generations  out  of  the  age  that  is  past,  but  perhaps  best  marked  off 
from  that  past  age  by  our  entry  into  the  World  War  in  the  spring 
of  1917:  this  new  age  must  have  an  educational  program  adequate 
to  the  conditions  and  problems  of  the  present,  a  program  susceptible 
of  expansion  and  adaptation  to  the  problems  of  the  age  as  it  de- 
velops, serving  this  age  until  it,  too,  like  the  ages  that  are  gone, 
shall  give  way  to  a  newer  age. 

What  must  this  program  be?  What  must  be  its  scope  and  its 
aims? 

An  educational  program  for  the  present  age  will  not  be  char- 
acterized by  a  sudden  break  with  the  old  program,  any  more  than 
the  present  age  is  marked  by  a  sudden  break  with  the  past  age  out 
of  which  it  grew.  As  the  age,  so  the  age's  fitting  educational  pro- 
gram must  grow  out  of  the  past.  The  new  program,  which  present 
conditions  and  problems  demand,  must  accomplish  all  that  the  old 
program  attempted:  but  it  must  also  set  for  itself  additional  and 
higher  goals. 

THREE  MINIMUM  ORTECTI^'ES. 

An  adequate  program  of  public  education  for  the  present  day  and 
age  must  set  for  its  achievement  three  definite,  but  closely  related, 
objectives.    Stated  in  simplest  terms,  these  are: 

First.  Essential  elementary  knowledge,  training,  and  discipline. 

Second.  Civic  intelligence  and  responsibility. 

Third.  Occupational-economic  intelligence  and  efficiency. 
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This  program  must  seek  the  achievement  of  every  one  of  these 
objectives,  not  with  a  selected  few  or  even  with  a  majority,  but  with 
every  one  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  land,  native  born  and 
immigrant.  This  program  must  seek  these  achievements,  not  with 
pious  wish  and  half-hearted  effort,  but  with  most  vigorous  determina- 
tion, accompanied  by  measures  adequate  to  the  achievements  sought. 

So  obviously  essential  do  these  three  objectives  of  an  adequate 
educational  program  appear,  we  are  likely  to  miss  their  full  import. 
Are  not  these  exactly  the  goals  toward  which  our  schools  throughout 
the  country  have  been  striving  ?    No ;  far  from  it. 

As  a  whole,  the  school  systems  of  America  have  not  been  seriously 
trying  to  achieve  even  the  first  and  most  fundamental  of  these  ob- 
jectives; they  have  not  seriously  tried  to  teach  all  children  even  to 
read  and  write,  to  equip  them  with  the  barest  essentials  of  the  tools 
of  knowledge. 

The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  school  systems  provided  for 
millions  of  children  is  that  they  have  set  as  an  aim  the  teaching  of 
leading  and  writing,  not  the  teaching  of  all  the  children  for  whom 
they  are  responsible,  to  read  and  write. 

This  is  not  a  difficult  task,  but  it  does  require  some  knowledge  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  it  does  require  time  and  effort  on 
tlie  part  of  teacher  and  pupil.  But  these  simple  essentials  have  not 
l>een  seriously  devoted  to  the  task  in  the  case  of  some  millions  of 
c  hildren  every  year. 

Schools  open  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year — in  nearly  a  third  of 
the  States  the  average  is  only  20-odd  weeks,  which  actually  for 
many  schools  means  several  weeks  less;  attendance  in  many  States 
\nrtually  voluntary,  in  few  States  assured  by  adequate  attendance 
Hws,  adequately  enforced;  unattractive  schoolrooms;  uninteresting 
work;  scores  of  thousands  of  incompetent,  transient  teachers,  mere 
jrirls,  themselves  uneducated;  these  are  the  all-sufficient  justification 
of  the  assertion  that,  as  a  whole,  the  school  systems  of  America  have 
not  seriously  tried  to  teach  all  children  even  to  read  and  write. 

And  the  actual,  measured  results,  25  young  draft  men  in  every 
1<>0  unable  to  read,  are  the  conclusive  answer  to  any  argument  or 
protest  against  this  humiliating  assertion. 

And  as  for  the  two  other  proposed  objectives,  civic  intelligence 
.-•nd  responsibility,  and  occupational-economic  intelligence  and  effi- 
fiency,  no  single  State,  no  single  county,  city,  or  township  in  the 
United  States  has  ever  even  proposed  either  of  these  achievements 
for  all  children  and  youth,  and  backed  up  the  proposal  with  practical 
plans  that  could  possibly  lead  to  the  proposed  results  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  children  and  youth  concerned. 

C>nly  in  the  most  progressive  school  system  are  a  select  few,  who 
voluntarily  continue  their  schooling  through  the  secondary  period, 
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getting  a  fair  opportunity  to  develop  civic  and  industrial-economic 
intelligence,  responsibility,  and  efficiency.  Even  in  the  best  secondary 
schools  all  too  little  emphasis  is  usually  laid  on  instruction  calculated 
to  achieve  these  ends.  Especially  is  the  development  of  sound  civic 
and  industrial-economic  intelligence  in  need  of  more  attention.  Voca- 
tional skill,  which  many  schools  are  now  teaching  with  success,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  vocational  and  economic  intelligence.  Nor  does 
knowledge  of  principles  and  plans  of  civic  organization,  which  only 
a  few  secondary  pupils  acquire,  imply  the  feeling  and  resolution  of 
civic  responsibility. 

Now,  these  two  objectives,  like  the  first  objective,  are  entirely  prac- 
ticable. Their  realization,  however,  depends  absolutely  upon  com- 
petent teachers  in  sufficient  numbers  and  upon  the  devotion,  under 
favorable  conditions,  of  these  teachers  and  of  the  children  and  youth 
concerned — not  of  a  few  of  them,  but  of  all  of  them — to  the  task  in 
hand  until  it  is  accomplished. 

M£.\SLR£S  NECESSARY  TO  MEET  THESE  OBJECTIVES. 

If  we  really  want  to  accomplish  these  three  practicable  objectives 
for  all  the  children  and  youth  of  America  we  must  make  radical 
changes  and  extensive  enlargements  in  our  present  school  systems 
and  programs. 

The  achievement  of  the  first  objective,  the  equipment  of  every  child 
with  the  necessary  tools  and  habits  of  knowledge  and  general  intel- 
ligence, demands  that  elementary  schools,  under  comp^ient  teachers, 
shall  be  universally  accessible,  every  one  of  them  maintained  for  at 
least  86  weeks  per  year,  and  that  all  children  from  6  to  7  to  about  14 
years  of  age,  or  until  the  eight-year  course  is  completed,  shall  be  in 
continuous  and  regular  attendance* 

The  achievement  of  the  second  and  third  objectives,  civic  and 
occupational-economic  intelligence,  responsibility,  and  efficiency,  de- 
mand an  appropriate  school  organization  and  program  of  their  own ; 
these  objectives  can  not  be  forced  upon  the  elementary  schools.  Ele- 
mentary teachers  generally  can  not  be  expected  to  possess  the  neces- 
sary qualifications,  and  even  if  they  did  children  of  elementary  school 
age  are  quite  unequal  to  these  achievements,  which  require  the  de- 
A'elopment  of  mind  and  body  that  comes  only  with  the  growing  ma- 
turity of  youth. 

These  achievements  belong  distinctly  to  the  secondary  school  apne : 
that  is,  to  the  age  from  about  14  to  18.  That  the  foundations, even,  of 
civic  and  occupational-economic  intelligence  and  efficiency  may  l»e 
laid  in  the  lives  of  all  our  youth,  boys  and  girls  alike,  secondary,  or 
high-school  education  must  be  made  just  as  universally  accessible  and 
required  as  elementary  education. 
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Full-time  secondary  schools,  under  competent  teachers,  must  be 
provided  for  all  who  elect  to  devote  their  full  time  to  their  education 
from  14  to  18  years  of  age.  Part-time  or  continuation  schools  of  sec- 
ondary grade,  under  equally  competent  teachers,  must  be  provided 
for  all  other  youth  of  these  years  who  devote  the  larger  part  of  their 
time  to  some  regular  employment. 

The  major  effort,  however,  even  of  these  youth,  must  be  controlled 
by  the  school.  Their  education  must  have  the  right  of  way  over 
industr}'.  Their  hours  of  schooling,  which  should  not  be  less  than 
eight  per  week,  should  occupy  a  favored  place  within  the  day's  work, 
should  never  be  added  to  an  otherwise  full  day  of  employment. 

The  actual  and  imiversal  realization  of  these  civic  and  occupa- 
tional-economic objectives  requires  that  all  youth  attend  either  part 
or  full-time  secondary  schools  as  regularly  and  continuously  as  all 
children  must  attend  elementary  schools. 

There  is  not  time  to  elaborate  or  to  go  into  details  concerning  the 
definite  courses  of  instruction  that  these  universal  secondary  schools 
should  provide.  The  statement  of  the  objectives  which  they  are  to 
attain  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  scope  and  the  character  of  the 
instruction  that  they  must  make  effective. 

Extensive  as  this  program  of  universal  elementary  and  secondary 
education  is,  extensive  as  the  necessary  provisions  for  carrying  it  out 
must  be,  in  comparison  with  anything  that  has  yet  been  attempted, 
it  is  barely  a  minimiun  program.     Nothing  less  will  suifice. 

What  would  you  leave  out?  Universally  efficient  elementary 
schools,  and  let  one-fourth  of  the  youth  of  the  land  continue  to  start 
the  journey  of  life  imder  the  handicap  of  the  most  elementary  ignor- 
ance ?  Or  would  you  continue  to  neglect  to  give  suitable  instruction 
for  the  general  development  of  ciA'ic  and  occupational-economic  in- 
telligence, efficiency,  and  responsibility  ?  The  appalling  need  of  such 
instruction  is  only  too  evident  on  every  hand.  Dare  we  longer  to 
withhold  it? 

A    FINAL    TEAR    OF    INSTRUCTION,    DISCIPLINE,    AND    TRAINING    FOR    ALL 

TOUNG  MEN. 

Bat  a  really  adequate  program  of  universal  education,  suited  to  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  this  country  to-day,  should  culminate  in  a 
democratic  school  which  every  male  youth  from  18  to  20  should  be 
required  to  attend  for  a  full  year. 

The  instruction  and  training  in  this  school,  carried  on  by  the  most 
<^mpetent  teachers,  should  cover  the  widest  possible  range,  suited  to 
tlie  utmost  variety  and  degree  of  physical  and  mental  talents  that  a 
million  young  men  from  every  walk  and  condition  of  life  could 
l»ring  together. 
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But  the  foundations  and  the  primary  purpose  guiding  all  this 
varied  instruction  should  be  the  development  and  the  inspiration  of 
civic  and  occupational-economic  intelligence,  talent,  efficiency,  and 
responsibility. 

This  universal  school  of  youth  should  enroll  not  only  every  native- 
born  son  of  America  for  a  12-month  period  before  he  enters  on  the 
full  responsibilities  of  citizenship ;  it  should  enroll  also  for  at  least 
a  year  every  newly  arriving  immigrant  from  18  to  26  years  of  age. 
Passage  through  this  school  of  youth  and  democracy  should  be  the 
prime  condition  of  enjoying  the  privileges  of  American  residence  and 
ultimate  citizenship. 

Even  with  the  promptest  establishment  that  is  practicable  of  the 
basal  elementary  and  secondary  school  features  of  this  program,  it  is 
only  through  some  such  universal  school  as  this  that  we  can  hope  to 
deal,  tardily  but  more  or  less  effectively,  with  the  prodigious  legacies 
of  illiteracy,  civic  and  occuptional-economic  ignorance,  incompetency, 
and  irresponjiibility  that  we  are  daily  inheriting  from  the  inadequate 
educational  program  of  a  bygone  age. 

This  program  will  not  enact  itself.  Three  things  are  essential  to 
its  realization.  First  of  all,  the  people  of  America — ^the  thoughtful, 
constructive  leaders  of  the  people — must  believe  in  it,  must  determine 
to  have  it. 

Our  public  schools  are  the  most  popular,  the  most  democratic,  the 
most  popularly  and  democratically  controlled  institution  that  we 
have.  As  a  people  we  are  wholly  responsible  for  their  present  con- 
dition. 

Our  schools  to-day  represent  the  resultant  of  a  little  active,  pro- 
gressive thought  and  demand  of  .much  passive,  complacent  accept- 
ance^ and  of  a  vast  deal  of  indifference  and  neglect.  A  little  more 
temporary  attention  here  and  there,  impatient,  detailed  criticisms  of 
their  defect;  lamentations  over  their  shortcomings;  greatly  increased 
expenditures  to  hire  teachers  to  remain  at  their  desks;  these  things 
won't  even  check  the  progress  of  the  schools'  deterioration. 

The  whole  problem  of  public  education  must  be  taken  vigorously 
in  hand ;  the  most  earnest  thought  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nation 
must  be  concentrated  upon  it ;  the  most  vigorous  and  widespread  reso- 
lution must  set  our  public  educational  enterprise  on  that  vastly  plane 
which  the  educational  needs  of  the  present  age  demand. 

A  practical,  comprehensive,  forward-looking,  adequate  program 
of  public  education,  like  the  one  that  I  have  outlined,  or  a  better, 
must  be  preached  throughout  the  land,  until  its  significance  is  grasped 
by  the  popular  mind,  and  its  realization  demanded  by  the  popular 
will. 
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A  NEW  GENERATION  OE  TEACHERS  NEEDED. 

Following  the  popular  determination  to  set  up  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  universal  education  the  next  requisite  is  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  competent  teachers.  They  do  not  exist  to-day. 
Thousands  of  schoolrooms  are  closed;  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
are  in  charge  of  people  quite  unprepared  to  meet  the  responsibili- 
ties of  their  positions.  I  am  not  speaking  unguardedly,  but  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  most  reliable  available  figures  based  on 
careful  studies  and  estimates,  which  indicate  that  approximately 
ooe-half,  or  more  than  300,000  of  all  the  public-school  teachers  of 
America,  have  no  education  beyond  that  of  high  school,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  these  only  a  meager  elementary  education.  The  mini- 
mum standards  in  any  fairly  good  system — and  these  standards  are 
too  low — ^now  require  two  years'  education  beyond  high  school. 

But  the  program  that  I  have  outlined,  far  more  extensive  than 
present  programs,  will  necessitate  a  large  increase  over  the  number 
of  teachers  now  required.  This  increase  will  amount  to  not  less  than 
150,000,  of  whom  at  least  one-half  should  be  men,  for  their  services 
will  be  largely  required  in  schools  of  secondary  grade. 

Hence,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  serious  preparation  for  the  reali- 
zation of  an  adequate  program  of  public  education  for  America  in- 
volves the  education  and  professional  training  of  a  full  half  million 
teachers  I 

How  is  this  startling  number  of  teachers  to  be  secured?  Is  not 
the  mere  suggestion  preposterous  in  face  of  the  continued  failure  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  even  to  meet  the  present  requirements  ?  - 

What  more  inducements  can  be  offered?  Have  not  wages  been 
increased  with  unprecedented  frequency  and  by  unparalleled  amounts  ? 
Have  not  present  low  standards  of  educational  fitness  been  made  still 
lower,  or  waived  altogether?  Yes;  all  this  has  been  done;  and  yet 
people  offering  themselves  as  teachers,  almost  on  their  own  terms, 
are  falling  further  and  further  behind  the  mere  numbers  required. 

A  VIGOROUS,  FORWARD-LOOKING  CAMPAIGN. 

The  fundamental  trouble  is  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track,  faced 
in  the  wrong  direction,  looking  backward  instead  of  forward.  We 
are  on  the  timid,  shrinking  defensive,  when  the  situation  demands 
bold,  broad-minded,  vigorously  aggressive  action. 

Continuously  and  increasingly  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
public-school  teachers  have  been  advertised  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  as  never  before.  Popular  magazines,  the 
daily  press*  the  movies,  pulpit,  and  platform,  have  pleaded  the 
hiunanity  of  their  cause  with  eloquence  and  reiteration;  but  in  doing 
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SO  they  have  universally  painted  a  picture  of  worried  and  trying, 
nagged  and  oppressed,  unappreciated  service  at  starvation  wages 
that  is  being  rapidly  deserted  and  increasingly  shunned  by  the  com- 
petent and  independent. 

The  public  has  been,  or  is  being,  rapidly  educated  to  this  point  of 
view ;  the  public,  even  the  most  unskilled  laboring  public,  is  looking 
with  compassion  on  the  teacher.  Is  there  required  any  further  ex- 
planation of  the  continued  desertion  and  shunning  of  the  profes- 
sion? 

I  repeat,  it  is  high  time  for  the  most  vigorous  offensive  campaign, 
a  campaign  primarily  directed  not  to  the  exploitation  and  relief  of 
the  sufferings  of  teachers,  but  rather  to  adequate  provisions  for  the 
needs  and  the  rights  of  all  the  children  and  youth  of  America.  Sudi 
a  campaign,  worthily  prosecuted,  will  concentrate  popular  attention 
on  interests  that  are  the  most  abiding  and  the  dearest  to  the  hearts 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  adult  citizenry,  the  interests  of  our  chil- 
dren and  youth.  With  popular  attention  so  concentrated,  the  popu- 
lar resolution  to  see  that  those  dearest  interests  are  adequately  served 
will  not  be  lacking. 

Those  fitted,  really  fitted,  and  called  to  minister  to  these  most  prec- 
ious of  all  interests  will  cease  to  be  looked  upon -with  compassion 
even  by  the  lowliest;  they  will  command  the  respect  even  of  the 
highest. 

Present  a  service  demanding  the  most  thorough  preparation,  a 
service  offering  an  honored  career  of  influence  and  responsibility, 
wortliy  the  talents  of  the  ablest  men  and  women — for  such  the  teach- 
ing service  really  is — and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  competent  com- 
petitors for  enrollment  in  that  service. 

COMPETENT  SERVICE  MUST  BE  DEMANDED. 

Of  course  such  service  must  be  adequately  paid,  paid  on  the  aver- 
age several  times  as  much  as  the  inadequate,  incompetent,  and 
flittingly  transient  service  that  is  tolerated  in  scores  of  thousands  of 
schoolrooms  to-day. 

We  must  persistently  concentrate  attention  and  demand  on  com- 
petent serA-ice;  then  pay  what  it  costs  to  get  that  service.  ^Vhen 
this  becomes  the  rule,  all  competent  teachers,  and  none  others  should 
be  employed,  will  be  sufficiently  remunerated. 

But  all  this  will  involve,  in  the  aggregate,  greatly  increased  ex- 
penditures. And  this  is  the  third  indispensable  on  which  the  reali- 
zation of  an  adequate  educational  program  depends. 

Such  a  program  in  full  operation  will  necessitate  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  has  ever  yet 
been  so  spent.    The  total  sum,  two  and  one-half  billions  or  more. 
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is  Staggering;  but  equally  staggering  are  the  numbers  of  children 
and  youth  to  be  educated,,  rapidly  approaching  twenty-five  millions. 

NEW  PI^lN  OF  SCHOOL  FINANCE  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL. 

The  figures  of  cost,  however,  make  a  very  different  impression 
when  reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis.  How  much  and  how  comi)e- 
tent  educational  service  can  we  expect  at  an  annual  cost  of  $35  per 
pupil — ^about  the  present  average  expenditure?  Does  $1(X)  to  $125 
per  pupil,  the  estimated  cost  of  reasonably  adequate  service,  appear 
extravagant?  Even  a  moderately  well-to-do  man  does  not  hesitate 
to  pay  several  times  this  latter  amount  for  two  months'  education  of 
his  child  in  a  summer  camp. 

Rut  where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  Many  communities,  as 
well  as  many  individuals,  are  quite  unable  to  produce  the  necessary 
funds,  however  much  they  might  desire  to  do  so.  Obviously  the 
cost  must  be  imposed  upon  wealth,  not  upon  poverty. 

To  this  end,  we  must  go  a  long  step  further  in  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  district  school  system,  to  the  principles  of  which  we  still 
cling.  We  must  frankly  recognize  universal  public  education  as 
n  primary  concern  of  the  Nation. 

The  welfare  of  one  community,  be  it  village,  city,  or  State — which 
are  types  of  our  present  independent  and  self-dependent  school  dis- 
tricts— is  so  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  other  communities  whether 
contiguous  or  separated  by  the  width  of  the  continent,  that  no  dis- 
trict bounded  by  lines  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  is  large  enough  to  represent  the  united  and  indivisible  concern 
of  all  the  people  for  the  adequate  education  of  all  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  land,  wherever  these  may  chance  to  have  been  born  or 
to  live  to-dav. 

In  these  days  of  easy  and  rapid  transfer  of  persons  and  ideas  from 
place  to  place,  the  progress,  prosperity,  and  safety  of  the  Nation  can 
not  rest  securely  on  educational  provisions,  limited  in  this  district 
hy  ignorance,  poverty,  and  parsimony,  and  in  that  district  by  con- 
trolling financial  interests  that  find  it  cheaper  to  keep  down  tax  rates 
for  public  schools  while  paying  for  private  instruction  of  their  own 
children  at  ten  or  twenty  fold  the  rate  that  better  instruction  in 
a<lequate  public  schools  would  cost. 

No;  the  best  intelligence  and  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  must  see  to 
it  that  all  the  children  and  youth  of  the  Nation  are  educated  for  the 
wike  of  the  perpetuity  and  progress  of  the  Nation,      ' 

SpecificHlly,  in  a  word,  the  financial  support  of  public  education 
everywhere  should  be  borne,  perhaps  in  approximately  equal  parts, 
by  tlie  Nation,  the  State,  and  the  local  community,  and  borne  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  ^loottragement  of  increased  support. 
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The  educational  crisis  that  confronts  us  is,  indeed,  serious,  alarm- 
ing. It  can  be  adequately  met  only  by  prolonged  devotion  of  the 
best,  the  most  statesman-like  intelligence  that  the  country  affords; 
only  by  the  resolute  determination  of  the  most  enlightened  public 
sentiment;  only  by  the  adoption  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  mak- 
ing it  in  reality  a  profession,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  thoroughly 
educated,  professionally  trained,  professionally  minded  men  and 
women ;  only  by  the  annual  expenditure  of  unprecedented  sums  of 
money. 

But  all  these  conditions  are  possible,  indeed  eminently  practicable. 
The  wealth  of  the  Nation  is  equal  to  the  burden.  Should  it  necessi- 
tate the  radical  curtailment  of  gross  wastes  and  extravagances,  public 
and  private,  flagrantly  rampant  on  every  hand,  so  much  the  better. 

THE  NATION  AROUSED  TO  ACTION. 

The  necessary  intelligent  leadership,  the  practical,  constructive 
idealism,  the  popular  capacity  for  intelligent  and  hearty  response, 
are  all  potentially  available  in  abundance.  There  is  no  dearth  of 
young  men  and  young  women  capable  of  becoming  able,  inspiring 
teachers. 

Generations  ago,  the  founders  of  our  Republic,  the  common  peo- 
ple, undertook  consciously  and  deliberately  to  educate  themselves 
and  their  children  for  self-government,  for  the  building  of  a  secure, 
materially  and  spiritually  prosperous  and  progressive  common- 
Avealth. 

To-day  in  this  new  and  vastly  different  age,  we  are  called  upon 
again  as  a  people  to  take  ourselves  consciously  and  deliberately  in 
hand,  to  educate  ourselves  and  our  children  in  accordance  with  pres- 
ent needs,  that  our  inherited  commonwealth  may  be  made  to  endure 
into  ages  of  yet  greater  progress  and  prosperity. 


ECONOMIES  IN  EDUCATION. 

Charles  H.  Jtdd, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Vnivertfity  of  Chicago. 

The  origin  of  the  present  crisis  in  American  education  bears  date 
not  of  1917  nor  yet  of  1914.  This  crisis  has  been  in  the  making  sincA 
colonial  days.  If  there  had  been  no  war  we  should  shortly  have  had 
to  face  practically  every  one  of  the  problems  which  now  confront  us. 
The  war  brought  to  the  surface  our  weaknesses  and  hastened  some- 
what the  appearance  of  an  acute  situation,  but  the  war  is  in  no 
proper  or  fundamental  sense  the  cause  of  our  troubles. 
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The  present  crisis  is  the  product  of  our  national  evolution.  A 
study  of  this  evolution  will  show  us  that  the  causes  which  produced 
our  most  conspicuous  virtues  are  also  the  causes  of  our  difficulties. 
For  example,  we  liave  expanded  our  schools,  exhibiting  an  unbounded 
enthusiasm  for  broader  courses  of  study  and  for  unlimited  accept- 
ance into  higher  schools  of  all  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
and  this  very  expansion  has  brought  us  to  a  grave  condition  in 
school  finance.  If  we  are  to  cope  with  the  problem  which  has  thus 
arisen,  we  must  first  understand  it  and  then  go  about  solving  it  in  a 
fundamental  way. 

DE>TX0PMENT   IN  EDUCATION   UNPARALLELED  IX  OTHER  COITXTRIE8, 

Consider  the  facts  of  expansion.  In  the  last  30  years,  while  our 
population  has  a  little  less  than  doubled,  the  number  of  high-school 
pupils  has  been  multiplied  by  six.  Within  the  last  10  years  the 
number  of  high-school  teachers  has  more  than  doubled.  From  1909 
to  1916  the  number  of  high  schools  increased  from  5,920  to  8,906. 
Each  of  these  schools,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  represents  a  unit 
of  equipment  and  up-keep. 

Th^e  figures  present  a  picture  of  one  of  the  boldest  experiments 
in  civilization  that  has  ever  been  tried.  European  nations  have 
guarded  the  privileges  of  a  higher  education  and  have  bestowed  it 
only  on  those  who  are  selected  for  public  leadership.  Even  for  these 
leaders  Europe  has  never  been  able  to  afford  the  expense  of  making 
higher  education  free.  Europe  has  never  given  a  public  schooling 
of  higher  grade  to  girls  because  the  social  machinery  of  that  older 
civilization  could  not  begin  to  stand  the  strain  of  supporting  such  an 
undertaking. 

Our  Xation  launched  this  great  experiment  without  any  serious 
counting  of  the  cost.  We  have  been  not  unlike  those  fraternal  orders 
which  in  their  youth  organize  pretentious  insurance  schemes,  at 
trivial  cost  to  their  members,  and  get  on  for  a  time  without  thought 
or  diflSculty,  but  in  their  maturer  years  are  overwhelmed  by  a  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  the  eternal  validity  of  the  mathematical  facts 
of  hfe.  We  are  confronted  to-day  by  a  mathematical  fact.  Our  high 
schools  are  crowded.  They  cost  per  capita  about  twice  as  much  as 
the  elementary  schools.  They  have  not  reached  the  limits  of  their 
jTTOwth.    They  stand  as  one  of  our  gravest  financial  problems. 

Again,  in  1840,  the  young  Nation,  struggling  with  its  problems  of 
material  existence,  provided  what  education  it  could  for  the  people, 
l»«t  it  succeeded  in  giving  the  average  citizen  only  208  days  of  school- 
ing. Two  hundred  and  eight  days  are  not  enough  to  train  in  the 
fundamental  social  arts,  and  they  offer  no  promise  of  introduction 
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to  higher  education.  In  the  three-quarters  of  a  centur}'^  since  1840 
the  average  amount  of  schooling  has  increased  from  208  days  to 
1^00  days,  or  about  six  times  what  it  was  in  1840. 

The  counterpart  of  our  entliusiasm  for  more  days  of  schooling  for 
the  average  man  and  woman  appears  in  the  somber  fact  that  .Ameri- 
can cities  are  in  serious  financial  difficulties  in  tlieir  efforts  to  main- 
tain their  public  schools.  A  few  months  ago  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reported  that,  of  the  227  cities  having  more  than  30,000  in- 
habitants, 147  are  running  far  behind  in  their  finances.  They  are 
spending  per  annum  $3.48  per  capita  more  than  their  income.  The 
227  cities  have  on  the  average  a  per  capita  indebtedness  of  $77.53? 
About  30  per  cent  of  tliese  ruinous  municipal  expenditures  is  for 
schools,  and  the  proportion  given  to  schools  as  compared  with  that 

given  to  policing,  paving,  and  public  health  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  last  40  years. 

LACK  OF  OBOANIC  UNITY  A  ^EBIOUS  HANDICAP. 

Another  striking  series  of  facts  appears  when  we  consider  the  evo- 
lution of  the  different  units  of  our  educational  system.  The  elemen- 
tary school  has  aimed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children,  ami  in  its 
efforts  toward  the  most  complete  self -development  it  has  emphasized 
its  own  work  and  its  own  organization,  and  has  been  almost  entirely 
unmindful  of  the  higher  schools  into  which  its  pupils  go.  In  fact 
in  many  cases  the  elementary  school  has  thought  of  its  interests  us 
opposed  to  those  of  the  high  school. 

In  like  fashion  the  higher  schools  have  gone  their  own  way.  Wlierc* 
there  has  been  necessary  contact  there  has  often  been  marked  lack  of 
sympathy.  The  college  has  criticized  the  high  school,  and  the  pro- 
fessional school  has  been  in  turn  critical  of  the  college. 

All  this  lack  of  coordination  can  be  traced  to  the  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  separate  units,  and  no  one  can  legitimately  advoc*ate  n 
reduction  of  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  not 
evolved  any  large  centralizing  agency  competent  to  comprehend 
tuider  its  unifying  control  all  the  disjointed  elements  of  our  complex 
system. 

The  contrast  in  this  respect  between  ourselves  and  Europe  is  very 
impressive.  Europe  unifies  its  educational  system  by  central  na- 
tional authority.  I  mention  this  example,  not  because  I  advocate  imi- 
tation of  Europe.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  do  not  believe  in  forcing  co- 
ordination by  any  external  and  artificial  control.  I  believe  rather 
that  we  should  develop  in  an  American  way  an  American  type  of 
unity.  This  will  mean  conferences  and  democratic  forms  of  cen- 
tralized supervision,  but  until  we  find  some  device  for  securing  unity 
our  system  will  appear,  in  contrast  to  that  of  Europe,  as  a  group  of 
uncoordinated  institutions.     We  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  ceii- 
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tralization  in  the  development  of  our  State  departments  and  tbrougii 
our  voluntary  agencies  of  standardization.  What  we  need  is  a  clearer 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  bringing  our  institutions  together. 

The  fact  is  we  are  too  individualistic.  In  our  enthusiasm,  each  for 
his  own  institution,  we  are  complacent  about  a  disjointed  and  frag- 
mentary school  system.  The  residt  is  that  pupils  who  must  pass  from 
one  school  to  another  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy,  and  ex- 
[lerience  serious  difficulty  in  making  individual  adjustments  just  l^e- 
cause  we  neglect  institutional  adjustment.  The  public  is  impatient, 
and  our  financial  support  is  in  no  small  measure  jeopardized.  If  we 
are  to  make  successful  demands  for  large  support,  we  must  first  cure 
the  wastage  which  arises  out  of  our  individualistic  enthusiasms. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  PUBELY  LOCAL  CONTROL. 

Another  fundamental  fact  which  explains  much  of  our  present 
difficulty  is  that  each  community  is  in  a  very  large  degree  in  control 
of  its  own  schools.  We  cherish  the  local  school  board  and  its  rights 
as  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  our  institutions,  and  verily  it  is. 
The  experiments  that  some  American  schifol  boards  have  tried  with 
the  schools  in  their  charge  have  contributed  far-reaching  lessons  re- 
garding the  possibilities  of  unbridled  democracy.  I  hasten  to  ad<l 
that  the  public  service  of  many  board  members  who  have  lavished 
time  and  attention  on  school  problems  is  also  the  most  optimistic  evi- 
dence that  democracy  can  call  freely  for  the  services  of  its  members. 

Quite  apart  from  the  virtues  and  sins  of  boards  of  education,  it  is 
evident  on  a  moment's  consideration  that  local  control  is  sure  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  larger  needs  of  the  schools.  The  small  school  dis- 
trict can  not  train  teachers.  It  can  not  provide  through  its  own 
limited  agencies  the  books  and  materials  necessary  for  instruction. 
It  can  not  secure  unaided  the  supervision  which  it  needs  to  make  its 
school  equal  to  the  best  in  the  country. 

For  these  and  other  like  reasons  the  individual  school  district  must 
pot  itself  under  the  control  of  the  larger  social  unit.  It  must  do  this 
voluntarily,  not  through  external  coercion. 

The  time  ought  to  be  not  far  distant  when  boards  of  education  can 
lie  held  responsible  by  the  public  for  high  standards  of  action  just 
as  the  teachers  and  pupils  are  held  responsible  in  the  classroom. 
Super\'ision  of  boards  of  education  is  a  public  necessity  and  will  l)e 
welcomed  by  those  who  are  interested  in  unifying  and  coordinating 
Ihe  American  school  system. 

MTIEXTIFIC  EVALUATION  OF  RESULTS  KSSENTIAL  TO  KFFECTIVE  WORK. 

We  have  not  had  standards  for  school  work;  we  have  been  en- 
IhiLsiastic  but  vague.     We  have  so  long  been  complacent  with  our 
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careless  evaluation  of  results  that  in  i*ecent  years,  when  scientific 
methods  have  made  it  possible  to  determine  how  far  teaching  really 
accomplishes  what  it  aims  to  accomplish  in  the  classroom,  there  has 
appeared  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  resist  the  movement 
toward  measuring  results.  Those  who  attempt  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  the  movement  for  the  measurement  of  school  results  by 
all  manner  of  false  repoils,  by  saying  that  measurement  is  in  the 
interests  of  mechanical  uniformity,  and  that  education  can  not  be 
analyzed  into  its  elements  or  recognized  by  its  results,  will  not  long 
be  able  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  needed  and  most  rational 
type  of  supervision  that  has  ever  come  to  American  schools,  namely, 
suj^ervision  by  scientific  knowledge  of  what  is  being  achieved. 

DEFECTS  E3IPHASIZED  DUBIXG  FERIOD  OF  STRESS. 

To  sum  up,  the  American  educational  system,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show,  has  all  along  been  careless  of  its  fundamental  needs.  It  has 
expanded  lavishly  and  without  pro^^er  assimilation  of  its  units.  It 
is  full  of  incoordinations.  It  is  local  in  its  government  and  sup- 
port, and  it  is  often  indiffeil^ent  to  standards. 

The  severe  test  of  a  i>eriod  of  economic  stress  brings  out  the  de- 
fects of  the  system,  and  we  now  see  as  never  before  the  consequences 
of  our  lack  of  foresight  and  lack  of  .definite  standards.  We  have  no 
adequate  supply  of  teachers.  How  coiild  we  expect  to  have?  The 
incoordination  of  the  school  system  has  left  us  without  adequate  co- 
operation between  the  higher  institutions  and  the  lower  schools. 
Lack  of  standards  has  made  it  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
efficient  service  and  its  opposite. 

Local  control  has  blinded  us  to  the  public  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding in  advance  for  the  needs  of  the  schools.  We  have  left  all 
these  matters  to  the  slow  operation  of  a  chance  system  of  supply  and 
demand.  This  chance  system  has  broken  down  on  every  hand.  First 
of  all,  the  j'oung  people  of  this  country  were  suddenly  convinced  by 
the  Avar  that  education  is  essential  to  all  who  wish  to  rise  in  the 
struggle  of  modern  life.  Students  are  crowding  into  educational  in- 
stitutions in  unheard  of  numbers.  Our  colleges  are  strained  to  their 
utmost  capacity  in  the  effort  to  accommodate  students.  Our  high 
schools  are  running  over.  Education  has  received  a  flattering  recog- 
nition which  is  embarrassing  because  of  the  strain  which  it  puts  on 
institutional  resources. 

Curiously  enough,  this  same  high  regard  for  education  which 
sends  students  into  schools  has,  on  the  other  hand,  drawn  the  teachers 
awav.  The  teachers  of  the  countrv  used  to  think  of  themselves  as 
the  p<M)r  brothers  of  society,  dealing  in  spiritual  things  that  must  be 
given  away  or  sold  for  a  farthing.  But  during  the  war  we  learned 
■^^he  lesson  of  the  monev  value  of  a  trained  mind. 
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RADICAL   REFORMS  THE  ONLY  SOLUTION. 

The  situation  as  we  find  it  to-day  is  by  no  means  hopeless,  but  it 
is  certainly  by  no  means  a  matter  for  petty  and  temporary  patching. 
This  awakening  to  which  we  have  been  brought  by  the  war  ought  to 
lead  to  reforms  which  will  be  of  the  most  far-reaching  type.  It  is 
only  through  radical  reform  that  we  can  put  the  system  in  condition 
to  demand  large  support  and  to  carry  forward  the  broad  and  salu- 
tary lines  of  development  which  are  suggested  by  bur  history. 

I  wish,  accordingly,  to  advocate  three  types  of  positive  construc- 
tive economy  which  I  believe  ought  to  be  put  into  immediate  opera- 
tion with  a  view  to  correcting  organic  defects  in  our  present  school 
system  and  with  a  view  to  furnishing  a  substitute  in  rational  read- 
justment for  mere  chance  expansion. 

A   NATIONAL  PLAN   OF   COORDINATION. 

The  first  reform  which  I  advocate  in  the  interests  of  economy  is  a 
national  plan  for  the  coordination  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
educational  system.  As  the  matter  stands  to-day  there  is  tremendous 
waste  in  cost  of  operation  and  in  human  life  because  the  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools  do  not  fit  into  each  other's  plans,  because 
the  high  schools  and  colleges  are  not  articulated,  and  because  the 
colleges  and  professional  schools  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  their 
conflicting  interests. 

The  elementary  school  has  a  seven  or  eight  year  organization 
which,  especially  in  its  last  years,  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  padding  in  the  course  of  study,  and  an  unwar- 
ranted duplication  of  work  through  needless  reviews.  There  is 
much  marking  time,  because  traditionally  pupils  in  the  elementary 
s<-hools  are  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  any  of  the  work  assigned 
3'ears  ago  to  the  high  school  and  labeled  through  this  assignment, 
advanced.  The  traditions  of  the  elementary  school  are  narrow,  and 
(  ri<]rinated  in  the  day  when  boys  and  girls  attended  school  only  a  few 
weeks  each  year  and  had  no  intention  of  going  to  the  high  school. 
The  traditions  have  persisted  partly  because  the  community  is 
averse  to  change,  partly  because  the  buildings  and  equipment  dictate 
a  continuance  of  the  present  organization,  and  partly  because  the 
l>rincipals  and  teachers  in  these  schools  are  jealous  of  anything  that 
^^eems  to  be  a  criticism  of  their  practices  or  an  encroachment  on  their 
domain. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  insidious  and  petty  forces  of  opposition  it 
will  require  a  genuine  national  movement  to  set  up  what  we  urgently 
need,  namely,  a  six-year  elementary  school  followed  by  an  imme- 
iliate  introduction  of  pupils  to  advanced  courses.  Quite  spontane- 
ously a  change  in  organization  originated  above  a  decade  ago  in 
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what  is  known  as  tlie  junior  high -school  movement.  This  move- 
ment is  halting  and  incoherent,  because  it  lacks  broad  national 
guidance. 

What  is  said  about  elementary  schools  can  be  said  most  emphat- 
ically about  college  courses.  The  need  of  broad  nation-wide  con- 
sideration of  the  inadequacies  of  the  college  is  beginning  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  many  ways,  as  for  example  in  the  fact  that  the  religious 
denominations  which  have  always  fostered  higher  institutions  are 
centralizing  their  educational  policies.  The  scattered  colleges  were 
without  standards  or  settled  policies.  To-day  there  is  a  new  spirit 
in  the  support  and  standardization  of  these  institutions.  Whether 
this  will  result  in  a  better  coordination  of  the  colleges  with  the 
schools  below  tliem  and  above  depends  entirely  on  the  wisdom  of 
those  now  in  charge  of  great  funds  and  centralized  boards  of  de- 
nominational supervision.  One  thing  is  certain  in  any  case;  the 
day  of  accidental,  uneconomical  competition  among  scattered  insti- 
tutions is  to  be  followed  by  a  day  of  effort  to  establish  controlled 
cooperation. 

Within  the  colleges,  too,  there  is  arising  a  new  spirit  of  self-exam- 
ination and  reorganization  of  the  courses.  The  vague  idea  that  the 
sole  duty  of  the  college  is  to  provide  students  w4th  a  good  time  and 
with  something  called  general  culture  is  giving  way  to  the  demand 
for  clear  and  useful  purposes.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  passed 
Avhen  there  Avill  be  public  approval  of  the  traditional  4-year  college 
course  beginning  without  definite  purpose  and  leading  vaguely  to 
no  clear  goal. 

If  the  elementary  school  is  compacted  into  six  years  and  the  col- 
lege Is  given  a  real  purpose,  there  will  naturally  follow  a  series  of 
readjustments  in  the  related  institutions.  These  readjustments  will, 
I  believe,  give  us  a  new  system  of  schools.  There  will  be  an  elemen- 
tary school  of  six  years  and  a  school  of  youth  of  six  years  in  length 
covering  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  upper  grades,  by  the  classes 
of  the  high  school  and  by  the  first  two  years  of  college.  Following 
this  will  come  specialized  education  of  the  higher  types.  At  each 
level  above  the  sixth  year  certain  lines  of  specialization  will  branch 
off  from  the  main  trunk.  The  system  will  thus  come  to  have  unity 
and  will  at  the  Sixine  time  offer  diversity  of  opportunity. 

A   AVIIOLLY   NEW^   SYSTEM   OF   SCHOOL  REVENUES    NEEDED. 

The  reform  advocated  in  the  last  few  paragraphs  has  to  do  with 
the  elimination  of  waste  within  the  schools.  A  second  reform  tti 
which  we  now  turn  has  to  do  with  the  better  coordination  of  educa- 
tional activities  with  other  public  undertakings.  The  fact  is  that 
in  nil  of  our  great  cities  education  is  becoming  at  the  present  time 
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nn  mtolerable  burden  on  property.  The  property  tax  in  most  cities, 
at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  administered,  will  not  pro- 
vide for  schools  in  the  £iitui%  without  destroying  property  values.- 
The  schools  are  in  competition  with  industry  and  public  improve- 
ments. There  is  no  need  of  obscuring  the  facts ;  cities  can  not  sup- 
port schools  by  tlie  present  methods  of  collecting  revenue-  The  true 
solution  of  this  matter  calls  for  genuine  statesmanship.  No  palliative 
laeasures  will  serve  to  do  more  than  postpone  the  clash  of  iiitei*ests. 
The  schools  depend  for  their  life  on  a  new  plan  of  collecting  and 
distributing  public  revenue^ 

Local  ccHnmunities  evidently  caja  not  solve  th^  problem.  The  ex- 
isting educational  agencies  of  the  country  are  so  absorbed  in  routine 
that  they  can  not  devote  energy  to  its  solution.  There  must  come 
from  some  source  an  agency  to  study  profoundly  and  impartially 
the  whole  matter  of  public-school  costs  and  public  revenues.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  findings  in  regard  to  a  new  policy  on  i^venue  are  to 
be  effective^  they  must  come  soon  and  they  must  come  in  a  positive 
form.  They  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  must  e^ablish 
a  |X)licy  for  the  long  future. 

A  NATIOI"JAL  AOJiNCY  TO  STUDY  THE  PBpBLEM. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Federal  funds  be  appropriated  to  tide 
the  States  over  their  present  distress.  Such  emergency  appropria- 
tions will  be  most  harmful  if  they  prevent  a  fundamental  study  of 
tl»e  emergency.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  American  people 
need  guidance  in  the  development  of  a  new  policy,  not  charity  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  There  ought  to  be  set  up  a  national  agency 
which  will  go  into  the  whole  matter  of  revenue  as  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  gone  into  the  matter  of  commercial  and  material 
adjustments.  Tliere  is  wealth  enough  in  this  Nation  to  carry  out 
siieressfully  the  great  social  experiment  wiiich  is  characteristic  of  our 
ci^-ilization,  the  exi)eriment  of  a  free  higher  education  for  all.  What 
is  nee<led  to  make  this  experiment  successful  is  adjustment,  coopera- 
tion among  public  interests,  and  more  economical  organization. 

I  lielieve  that  this  national  conference  could  do  no  greater  service 
than  to  prepare  a  vigorous  petition  asMng  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  commission  to  take  up  the  problems  of  school  revenues,  thus 
contributing  national  aid  to  the  solution  of  problems  with  which  our 
States  and  communities  do  not  know  how  to  deal. 

HIGHER  STANDARDS  OF  EJTFICIENCY  ADVOCATED. 

As  a  third  school  reform,  which  is  to  be  advocated  in  the  interests 
of  e<-onomy,  we  must  eliminate  inefficiency  and  encourage  liigher  tyi>es 
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of  performance.    Two  examples  will  serve  to  make  concrete  what  I 
mean. 

There  is  no  great  civilization  which  tolerates  so  low  an  average 
of  equipment  among  its  teachei's  as  does  the  United  States.  We  have 
low  ideals  in  this  matter,  and  in  many  quarters  no  ideals  at  all. 

The  consequences  of  this  are  upon  us.  Our  schools  are  inade- 
quately manned.  Our  j^eople  do  not  know  how  to  demand  or  secure 
high-grade  teaching.  Oui'  teachers  are  themselves  outspoken  in 
their  unwillingness  to  have  rigid  i-equirements  of  success  put  upon 
them.  They  demand  that  tenure  shall  be  permanent  and  that  wages 
shall  be  adjusted  solely  on  the  basis  of  years  of  service-  They  organ- 
ize to  demand  a  flat  wage  and  removal  of  supervision.  The  organi- 
zation promises  its  members  that  the  merit  system  of  promotion  will 
be  overthrown. 

The  other  example  of  lack  of  adequate  appreciation  of  results  is 
to  be  found  among  the  students  in  our  rchools.  There  is  too  often 
a  lack  of  seriousness  of  purpose  which  comes  in  part  from  the  care- 
lessness of  youth  but  more  from  American  disregard  for  results. 
Our  young  people  have  had  lavished  upon  them  opportunities  which, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  Europe  can  not  afford  even  for  her  most 
select.  These  opix)rtunities  are  accepted  without  hesitation  and 
without  the  slightest  recognition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  students 
and  their  parents  that  each  opportunity  is  paralleled  by  a  stem  obli- 
gation. I  am  in  favor  of  one  kind  of  curtailment  in  schools.  I 
advocate  the  withdrawal  of  opportunities  from  those  who,  after  rea- 
sonable trial  to  alloAv  for  the  immaturities  of  youth,  so  grossly  neglect 
their  own  interests  and  their  work  that  they  waste  American  oppor- 
tunities and  public  resources. 

This  pr6gram  of  setting  up  and  enforcing  requirements  is  no  trivial 
undertaking  to  be  left  to  scattered  commimities.  There  is  need  of  a 
national  agency,  strong  and  Avell  supported,  to  bring  these  legitimate 
demands  to  the  attention  of  all  the  people.  The  private  and  local 
agencies  which  are  now  operating  to  put  our  knowledge  of  school 
i*esults  on  a  solid  scientific  foundation  need  not  be  suppressed  or 
limited  in  the  national  campaign  for  better  schools,  but  there  should 
be  a  comprehenjiive  and  unified  promotion  of  the  measurement  of 
educational  results  which  will  produce  more  effective  service  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  more  serious  work  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

SUMMARY. 

This  paper,  it  may  be  said  by  way  of  summary,  is  a  plea  for 

economies  in  organization.    If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  eliminate  waste 

coordinating  educational  institutions  and   by  finding  the  true 

lod  of  adjusting  schools  to  other  public  interests.    We  shall  be 
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guided  in  practice  by  exact  measurements  of  results.  Such  measure- 
ments will  make  possible  a  wiser  distribution  of  public  resources 
than  has  been  common  in  the  past. 

The  practical  step  to  be  taken  by  such  a  conference  as  this  is,  I 
am  firmly  convinced,  that  of  promoting  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional agency  of  some  type  to  take  up  at  once  the  task  of  planning 
for  our  American  schools  a  more  effective,  more  compact,  and  more 
economical  organization  that  we  now  have. 


in.  RELATION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  MATERIAL  WEALTH 

AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 


OPENING  REMARKS  BY  THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  SENATOR 
JOSEPH  E,  RANSDELL,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM 
LOUISIANA. 

QUALIFIED    BY   EXPERIENCE. 

Having  consented  to  take  the  place  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture this  evening,  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  qualify  for  that 
responsible  position  by  giving  a  few  personal  experiences.  In  early 
life  I  taught  school  in  my  native  Louisiana.  My  next  work,  in 
emulation  of  the  Father  of  our  Country,  was  land  surveying,  which 
was  followed  for  awhile  and  brought  me  a  little  money,  but  nothing 
like  as  much  as  Washington  made  out  of  it.  Then  I  became  a  lawyer 
and  practiced  that  profession  for  16  years.  On  my  election  to  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  in  the  fall  of  1899,  I  gave  up  law  and 
since  then,  after  14  years  in  the  House  and  7  in  the  Senate,  have 
been  trying  to  make  laws.  Sometime  before  entering  Congress  I 
became  owner  of  a  cotton  plantation  in  Louisiana,  and  have  been 
for  nearly  30  years  trying  to  practice  agriculture.  Whenever  a  good 
chance  occurs  to  run  away  from  Washington  for  a  few  days,  I  go 
to  my  plantation  to  study  agriculture  and  nature.  You  see,  there- 
fore, I  am  qualified  to  represent  Secretary  Meredith  by  having  been 
teacher,  surveyor,  lawyer,  lawmaker,  and  agriculturist. 

AGRICULTURE  THE  MOOT  INEXACT  SCIENCE. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  science  of  agriculture  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  any  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  It  is  the  most  inexact 
of  all  the  sciences.  A  broader  and  more  liberal  education  is  required 
to  attain  real  success  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  so-called  learned  jjro- 
fessions.  Did  you  ever  realize  that  a  man  who  is  a  great  doctor  or 
surgeon  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  near  the  Canadian  line,  or 
in  faf-off  Alaska,  is  also  a  great  surgeon*  or  doctor  in  the  Gulf 
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States.  The  science  of  the  liumaB  body  is  substantially  the  same  in 
every  part  of  tlie  world.  But  a  man  might  be  a  very  successful 
practical  agriculturist  raising  wheat  in  North  Dakota  and  make  a 
dismal  failure  if  he  tries  to  raise  cotton  in  Louisiana. 

That  is  merely  one  illustration.  I  repeat  that  agriculture  is  the 
most  dijfficult,  the  most  inexact,  the  most,  complicated  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  therefore  requires  the  highest  education.  There  is  no 
reason  why  country  people  should  not  be  as  well  educated  as  city 
people,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  they  are  better  educiited. 
They  may  not  study  books  quite  as  much,  but  they  study  nature 
more.  Country  people  are  very  close  to  nature.  I  daresay  if  you 
should  examine  a  list  of  tlie  men  and  women  of  this  or  of  any  other 
country  who  are  really  doing  things,  you  will  find  that  a  very  good 
j>ercentage  of  them  began  life  in  the  country,  were  born  and  reared 
in  the  country,  and  spent  a  good  portion  x>f  their  lives  there  in  close 
communion  with  nature  and  nature^s  God.  It  is  most  important  to 
educate  our  agricultural  people  thoroughly,  and  I  hope  every  pro- 
vision is  going  to  be  made  for  their  education. 

TEACHKB^'    KEflPOXSIBlLITIES    NEXT   TO   MOTHERS'. 

Educators  of  America,  no  class  of  people  in  this  great  Kepublic 
luive  more  important  duties,  or  more  serious  responsibilities,  than 
those  that  devolve  upon  you,  unless  it  be  the  mothers  of  the  land. 
Next  to  the  mother  the  teacher  is  the  one  to  watch  carefully'  over  the 
young  children,  to  develop  properly  their  minds  and  morals,  to 
train  them  in  the  way  that  they  should  go  in  all  things — not  alone 
the  liead  but  the  heart  alsa  Are  you  doing  that,  my  teacher 
frieaids?  Are  you  really  training  these  boys  and  girls  submitted 
to  3^our  care  in  the  way  they  should  go?  Are  you  making  them 
better  men  and  better  women  because  of  your  training?    I  hope  so. 

MATERIAI.   PR(XJRESS   OUTSTRU'S  TIIE   SPIRrrUAL. 

Forty  3^ear6  age  we  had  50  million  j>eople  in  this  Bepubli(^  To- 
day there  are  110  millions.  Forty  years  ago  the  estimated  wealtii 
of  this,  the  richest  and  most  i>owerful  country  on  earth,  was  44 
billions.  To-day  it  is  240  billions.  The  growth  in  population  has 
been  120  per  cent;  the  growth  in  national  wealth  has  been  550  |>er 
cent.  In  those  40  yeai*s  there  has  been  the  moet  marvelous  material 
advance  during  any  40-year  period  in  the  hi^»ry  of  mankind. 
In  all  tnaterial  things  the  world  has  gcme  forward,  literally  hy 
leaps  and  bounds.  How  about  the  spiritual?  WhBi  have  we  done 
with  the  finer  arts — literature,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture?  What 
have  we  done  to  make  ourselves  better  men  and  women?    Do  we  love 
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and  serve  God  better  than  we  did  40  years  ago?  Do  we  attend 
churches  more  regularly  ?  Do  we  observe  the  family  tie  as  closely  i 
Is  marriage  as  sacjred  as  it  was  then?  Do  we  love  and  reverence 
father  and  mother  as  wjb  did  then?  I  fear  not.  I  fear  that  in  our 
mad  rush  for  gold,  for  the  wealth  which  has  grown  550  per  cent 
while  our  population  was  growing  120  per  cent,  we  have  forgotten 
many  of  the  spiritual  things.  We  have  become  self-indulgent, 
worldly,  luxurious,  irreligious.  I  fear  we  are  drifting  into  the 
condition  of  Eome  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  republic,  where  divorce 
was  so  common  that  women  counted  years  by  the  number  of  their 
divorces  rather  than  by  the  consulates,  when  the  whole  country  was 
steeped  in  riches,  luxury,  idleness,  impiety,  $ind  forgetfulness  of 
God.  There  is  a  bad  spirit  abroad  in  our  land  in  many  respects. 
Socialism  is  taught  in  many  of  our  centers  of  learning.  I.  W.  W .-ism 
and  Bolshevism  have  many  adherents  in  America.  Innumerable 
problems  of  the  greatest  import  confront  our  people.  Russia  has 
gone  entirely  to  pieces,  controlled  and  destroyed  by  Bolshevism. 
I  hope  nothing  of  the  kind  is  going  to  happen  in  our  beloved  Amer- 
ica, and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  if  we  can  remain  sane  and  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  true  and  beautiful  and  the  good  things 
of  life. 

Teachers  of  America,  in  your  schools  and  colleges,  your  elementary 
institutions  and  those  of  higher  learning  let  me  entreat  that  you 
never  forget  to  inculcate  good  morals  among  your  pupils;  teach 
them  to  love  home;  teaeh  them  the  beauties  of  family  life;  make 
them  understand  that  they  should  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves 
and  God  as  their  creator  and  best  friend;  teach  them  patriotism, 
devotion  to  their  country,  strict  obedience  to  all  its  laws ;  and  never 
I)ermit  in  your  classrooms  anything  bordering  on  disloyalty  to  State 
or  Nation.  You  have  a  wonderful  opportunity.  I  hope  and  believe 
vou  will  exercise  it. 


EDUCATION  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 

Raymond  A.  Peabson, 

PreHdent  lotca  Htate  College  of  Agriculture  and  MecJwnic  Artfi,  Autca,  Iowa. 
EXTENT  OF   ACJRlCt'LTirKAL   INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  69  land-grant  institutions  and  in 
07  of  them  agriculture  is  taught.  Agriculture  also  is  taught  in  a 
very  few  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  investigations 
relating  to  agricultural  work  are  carried  on  in  a  limited  number  of 
institutions  in  addition  to  the  regularly  established  agricultural 
stations. 
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In  the  land-grant  institutions  agriculture  is  conducted  along 
four  different  lines:  Besearch,  collegiate  and  postgraduate  instruc- 
tion, subcollegiate  instruction,  and  extension  work. 

Collegiate  and  postgraduate  instruction  is  adapted  especially  for 
those  who  will  engage  in  farming  and  for  those  who  will  become 
teachers  and  investigators.  Subcollegiate  instruction  is  adapted 
especially  to  persons  who  can  not  take  collegiate  work,  and  generally 
the  subcollegiate  instruction  is  given  in  short  courses  lasting  from 
1  to  12  weeks.  In  both  collegiate  and  noncoUegiate  work  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  as 
provided  for  by  the  Smith-Hughes  law.  Extension  work,  which  is 
conducted. throughout  the  entire  State  and  especially  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  under  terms  of  the 
Smith-Lever  law,  provides  a  few  days  of  instruction  per  year  to 
farmers  and  their  families  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

AGmCrLTI'RAL  GRADUATES  REMAIN  ON  FARMS. 

In  recent  years  the  student  enrollment  in  agricultural  courses  has 
greatly  increased.  Since  the  war  the  increase  has  been  checked,  and 
in  some  States  there  has  been  a  decrease  on  account  of  the  excep- 
tional industrial  activities  and  attractions.  In  the  early  years  of 
agricultural  colleges  very  many  students  did  not  return  to  the  farms 
after  receiving  their  education.  In  these  days  they  do  return.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  larger  i^ercentage  of  men  trained  for  any  line  of  work 
enter  upon  that  work  after  leaving  college  than  is  the  case  with 
agricultural  students. 

Agriculture  is  different  from  manufacturing  work  in  that  it  is 
divided  into  many  small  and  independent  units — the  farms — and  each 
must  have  a  well-informed  and  capable  head ;  whereas  in  large  urban 
industrial  organizations  one  competent  man  with  relatively  few 
helpers  may  plan  and  direct  the  work  of  thousands. 

APrROPRIATIONS   VARY   WIDELY. 

Appropriations  for  agricultural  education,  including  research,  also 
vary  between  wide  limits  in  different  States,  the  figures  showing  but 
a  few  thousand  dollars  in  some  States  and  up  to  one  million  dollars 
j>er  year  in  other  States.  From  the  Ignited  States  the  institutions 
receive  about  three  and  one-half  million  dollars  per  year  as  income 
from  the  ilorrill  fund,  about  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  per 
year  from  the  Adams  and  Hatch  Acts  for  agricultural  experimental 
work,  and  over  two  million  dollars  per  j'ear  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  for  extension  work,  besides  a  small  but  increasing  amount  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the  preparation  of  vocational  teachers. 
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^lany  people  think  that  vast  amounts  of  public  money  are  locked 
up  in  the  physical  equipment  of  agricultural  institutions.  Few,  if 
any,  of  them  own  equipment  that  has  cost  as  much  as  $1  per  person 
now  residing  in  the  State.  Even  at  this  amount,  the  annual  charge 
for  equipment  investment  would  be  only  about  4  cents  per  person 
per  year. 

In  very  recent  years,  and  especially  since  we  have  had  the  stimulus 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  movement  through  the  Federal  board,  agri- 
cultural instruction  has  been  introduced  in  a  limited  number  of  high 
schools,  consolidated  schools,  and  in  softie  cases  in  the  lower  grades. 
This  movement  now  is  maMng  rapid  progress.  In  one  State  con- 
solidated schools  are  completed  at  the  rate  of  almost  one  per  day. 
These  schools  are  rendering  highly  valuable  service  where  they  are 
well  organized  and  conducted  with  the  right  attitude  toward  the 
industry  they  are  supposed  to  serve. 

THREE  DANGERS  TO  AGRICTTLTURAL  EDITCATTON. 

Three  dangers  now  confront  agricultural  education.  First,  the 
danger  that  comes  from  the  use  of  untrained  and  unsystematic 
teachers.  esi:)ecially  in  the  public  schools.  The  second  danger  is  in 
the  prowing  neglect  of  agricultural  research.  We  have  become  so 
enthusiastic  on  account  of  the  results  of  teaching  that  we  seem  to  be 
forgetting  to  maintain  the  research  work.  Some  of  the  very  best 
scientists  are  leaving  experimental  work. 

The  third  and  most  serious  danger  is  the  loss  of  many  members 
of  a^cultural  staffs  because  of  better  salary  inducements  elsewhere, 
especially  in  farm  and  commercial  work.  Of  course  they  can  not  be 
.  replaced  by  others  of  equal  ability.  Of  course,  also,  the  institutions 
can  not  at  will  increase  their  funds.  Therefore,  thev  are  confronted 
by  this  dilemma.  The  standards  of  the  institutions  must  be  lowered 
because  of  less  experienced  or  less  competent  staff  members  replacing 
the  better  ones,  or  the  work  of  the  institutions  must  be  limited  so 
that  attractive  salaries  may  be  paid  to  a  smaller  staff.  The  lowering 
of  standards  would  have  its  effect  on  work  now  in  hand,  but,  far 
worse,  it  would  be  a  most  emphatic  warning  to  the  brightest  students 
of  to-day  to  prepare  themselves  for  other  work  then  teaching  or  in- 
ve««?tigation.  Already  some  institutions  are  limiting  their  work,  so 
that  with  a  fixed  income  more  money  can  be  placed  in  the  linos  of 
work  which  ai-e  retained. 

PUBLIC   MUST   REALIZE  THE   IMPORTANCE   OF  AGRlCrLTl'RE. 

The  great  question  in  the  minds  of  leaders  in  tlie  field  of  agri- 
(Miltural  education  is  this:  Does  the  public  wish  to  maintain  the 
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work  on  a  strong  basis  and  in  sufficient  measure  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  the  institutions  ? 

The  public  needs  to  be  reminded  that  agriculture  furnishes  all  of 
our  food  and  that  our  clotlies  also  are  agricultural  products,  and 
incidentally  it  ought  to  be  known  that  agriculture  produces  about 
two-thirds  of  the  raw  m|iterials  used  in  all  our  industries,  not  in- 
cluding forest  products;  and  that  agriculture  provides  about  half 
of  the  buyers  in  the  country.  In  other  words,  it  needs  to  be  brought 
home  more  forcibly  to  the  public  that  agriculture  underlies  our  pros- 
perity.   It  is  the  mother  of  iadustry. 

Furthermore,  cities  depend  upon  the  country  for  their  new  blood. 
In  the  last  decade  of  record  there  was  a  large  gain  in  urban  popula- 
tion, about  twelve  miUion  persons.  Thirty  per  cent  of  this  was  due 
to  migration  from  rural  to  urban  districts.  About  40  i>er  cent  was 
due  to  immigration.    We  know  which  is  the  healthier  source.   ^ 

SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION   ESSENTIAL   TO   AGRICCLTURE. 

The  dependence  of  agriculture  upon  education  has  been  illustrated 
many  times  during  our  short  history.  At  one  time  or  another  almost 
every  important  crop  and  almost  every  important  kind  of  animal 
has  been  in  danger  of  complete  annihilation,  due  to  some  disease  or 
insect  pest  The  Government  has  acted  effectively  against  these  agri- 
cultural calamities,  but  the  work  of  the  Government  and  the  succeed- 
ing work  of  States  and  individuals  has  been  along  lines  established 
by  science  and  made  clear  through  education. 

The  problem  of  conducting  agriculture  in  a  businesslike  way  now 
is  troubling  very  many  farmers.  They  ask  for  education,  without 
which  they  feel  they  are  incapable  of  overcoming  the  enormous  diffi- , 
culties  and  handicaps  of  the  day,  including  changing  demands  of  the 
markets,  scarcity  of  labor,  and  constant  changes  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction. 

Education  relates  directly  to  the  constant  lesser  losses  occurring 
on  farms.    It  is  a  common  experience  for  a  crop  to  suffer  to  the 
extent  of  10  to  25  per  cent  on  account  of  a  pest  which  could  be  con- 
trolled if  the  farmer  could  but  know  the  life  history  of  the  pest  and 
the  right  remedies  to  apply  at  the  right  time.    Similarly,  losses 
are  occurring  because  of  ignorance  as  to  improvement  of  varieties 
of  plants  and  animals.    All  these  items  loom  to  great  importance 
when  reports  come  from  across  the  sea  that  preparations  are  being 
made  to  send  into  this  country  vast  quantities  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, produced  on  virgin  land  and  often  by  the  cheapest  labor,  to  l>e 
sohl  in  competition  with  our  own  productions.    Unless  farmers  know 
how  to  faiin  with  the  utmost  efficiency,  they  will  be  damaged  by  sucli 
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competition.     If  the  farmers  are  damaged,  the  whole  country  will 
suffer. 

The  greatest  need  of  education  in  connection  with  agriculture 
has  to  do  with  the  development  of  a  system  of  permanent  agriculture. 
This  means  a  system  of  agriculture  that  does  not  wear  out  the  hind. 
Our  nation  is  not  yet  one  and  a  half  centuries  old.  But  we  can 
point  to  large  areas  where  the  fertility  has  been  so  depleted  by  the 
removal  of  crops  that  the  land  now  can  not  be  farmed  profitably. 
We  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  establish  a  permanent  agriculture. 
Only  through  education  and  scientific  investigation  can  the  problem 
finally  be  solved. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  ARMY. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  G.  Haan. 

AssUUuit  Chief  of  Staff,  Director  of  War  Plans  Division,  General  Staff,  United 

States  Ann  If. 

The  unfortunate  conditions  due  to  our  neglect  to  take  note  of  the 
importance  of  universal  education  were  brought  forcefully,  and  for- 
tunately may  I  say,  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public  as  a  result 
of  the  draft  statistics  in  connection  with  the  war.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  in  these  draft  statistics  that  should  astonish  anyone  who  is 
well  informed  concerning  education  in  the  various  States  of  the 
country;  yet  the  press  and  public  are  both  astonished  and  chagrine<l. 

The  need  for  educated  men  in  a  modem  army  was  also  no  mystery 
to  students  who  have  given  serious  and  sincere  study  to  the  subject 
of  military  art.  But  the  public  does  not  yet  comprehend  the  facts, 
and  there  is  stiU  a  lack  of  interest  in  this  particular  phase  of  educa- 
tion, even  among  the  educators  of  the  country. 

THE  ARMY  REQUIRES  HIGHLY  TRAINED  MEN  OE  MANY  KINDS. 

It  will  perhaps  surprise  some  of  yon  to  learn  that  a  combat  divi- 
sion, operating  on  the  front  line  at  grips  with  the  enemy,  requires 
that  42  per  cent  of  its  enlisted  personnel  shall  have  some  special 
education,  or  vocational  or  tedinical  knowledge,  other  than  that 
which  is  usually  understood  to  be  military  training.  When  we  go 
further  back  into  the  area  of  supply,  the  area  of  procurement,  the 
lines  of  transportation,  the  construction  departments,  the  Engineer- 
ing Corps,  and  all  the  technical  services,  such  as  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, the  Air  Service,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  others,  the  [yer- 
centage  of  specialists,  or  men  with  technical  training,  is  very  much 
larger.  For  the  whole  army,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  enlisted 
men  in  any  efficient  army  must  have  vocational  or  technical  training 
in  addition  to  military  training  proper. 
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Properly  speaking,  technical  or  vocational  training  should  be 
undertaken  after  the  elementary  education  has  been  completed.  But 
we  find  that  the  average  education  among  all  American  adults  is 
only  the  sixth  grade,  and  when  we  consider  that  but  a  small  percent- 
age of  those  above  the  eleventh  grade  remain  available  for  the  en- 
listed personnel,  due  to  other  absolute  needs  for  educated  men.  we 
see  that  the  average  education  of  the  personnel  available  for  enlist- 
ment is  probably  but  little  above  the  fiftli  grade.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefore,  first  to  educate  some  of  these  men  in  special  lines 
before  they  can  be  trained  militarily  to  fill  the  important  posts  re- 
quiring special  educational  training  in  the  Army  organization. 

THE  NEED  FOR  EDUCATION  IX  THE  ARMY  RECOGNIZED  IN  LEGISLATION. 

For  some  years  no  men  were  accepted  for  enlistment  in  the  Army 
who  were  illiterate  in  the  English  language.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  educational  standard  for  the  enlisted  men  that  were  received  was 
still  too  low  to  meet  the  demands  even  of  a  peace-time  Army.  Hence, 
if  the  educational  attainment  of  the  enlisted  men  was  to  be  brought 
up  sufficiently  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  modern  army,  schools 
within  the  Army  had  to  be  established  for  special  training  and  voca- 
tional work.  This  was  recognized  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916,  section  27.  as  follows: 

In  nildition  to  iiiilitnr.v  traininjr.  soldiers  while  in  the  active  service  shall 
hereafter  be  given  the  opiwrtunlty  to  stuily  and  receive  Instruction  u|x>n  educa- 
tional lines  of  Tsuch  character  as  to  increase  their  military  efficiency  and  enable 
them  to  return  to  civil  life  better  equii>pe<l  for  industrial,  commercial,  and 
general  business  occui)ations.  Civilian  teachers  may  be  employed  to  aid  the 
Army  officers  in  giving  such  Instruction,  and  part  of  this  instruction  may  consist 
of  vocational  education,  either  in  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts. 

And  it  was  further  recognized  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
last  year,  when  $2,000,000  was  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  27  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  as  follows: 

Vocational  tralnlufr:  For  the  employment  of  the  necessary  civilian  instructors 
in  the  most  iniiwrtant  trades,  for  the  purchase  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  such  tools  and 
e<iuiiinient  as  may  be  re<iuire<l,  including  machines  used  In  connection  with  the 
trades,  for  the  purchase  of  material  and  other  supplies  netvssary  for  instruc- 
tion and  traininjr  purposes  *  *  ♦  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
})rovisions  of  section  27  of  the  act  approveil  June  3,  1916  •  ♦  *  $2,000,000. 
(Extract  from  the  Army  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ende<l  .Tune  30, 
]  020. ) 

I  mnv  add  here  that  there  are  in  the  Army  no  vocations  or  trades 
whieli  are  not  also  recjuired  in  our  civil  organization;  so  that  all 
trades  tauglit  in  the  Army  schools  are  useful  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  industries. 
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A  CITIZEN  ARMY  NOT  A  PROFESSIONAL  ARMY. 

The  size  of  a  modem  army  is  limited  only  by  the  man  power  of  the 
Nation,  and  by  its  capacity  to  support  and  maintain  it.  From  this 
it  is  readily  seen  that  such  an  army  can  not  be  a  professional  army, 
maintained  continuously,  but  it  must  be  what  we  have  come  to  call 
a  citizen  army. 

This  means  that  every  citizen  must  be  considered  as  an  element 
of  national  defense.  He  must  be  so  trained  in  his  ordinary  vocational 
life  as  to  permit  him  to  become  a  part  of  such  a  citizen  army  in  the 
quickest  possible  time.  Modem  demands  of  both  national  defense 
and  economic  development  require  that  every  citizen  be  prepared  to 
become  a  good  soldier  and  every  soldier  to  b^K)me  a  good  citizen. 

With  this  idea  in  view,  the  Army  has  taken  steps,  in  cooperation 
with  some  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  to 
introduce  in  the  courses  of  instruction  that  are  given  at  E.  O.  T.  C.  in- 
stitutions certain  subjects  that  are  particularly  useful  for  the  mili- 
tary profession  and  at  the  same  time  are  just  as  useful  in  the  civil 
professions. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  specialists  among  the  enlisted 
men,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Army  secure  further  cooperation  from 
the  educational  system  of  the  country,  so  that  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  less  advanced  schools  in  those  kinds  of  special  technical 
skill  required  in  Army  organizations  in  time  of  war. 

A  CIVILIAN  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

The  Army  has  drawn  heavily,  for  advice  and  suggestions,  upon  its 
civilian  advisory  board,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Mann,  chairman ;  John  A.  Sandall,  secretary ;  Dr.  James 
R.  Angell,  National  Research  Council;  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  American 
Council  on  Education ;  Dr.  F.  P.  Keppel,  American  Red  Cross. 

Upon  recommendation  of  this  board,  we  decided  upon  an  organiza- 
tion paralleling,  in  a  sense,  the  military  organization  for  carrying  on 
the  educational  work.  We  solicited  educational  institutions  to  loan 
us  for  a  period  of  one  year  some  of  their  best  educators,  to  be  paid 
by  us,  to  assist  in  developing  the  Army  educational  system.  These 
constituted  our  field  consulting  force. 

We  also  assembled  at  Camp  Grant  a  group  of  expert  teachers  in 
various  lines  of  work  as  a  board  or  research  commission  for  de- 
veloping methods  of  instruction.  Teachers  were  also  obtained  from 
among  the  commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army. 

In  November,  1919,  a  general  conference  of  education  and  recrea- 
tion officers  and  civilian  educators  and  advisers  was  held  at  Camp 
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Taylor,  where  the  general  subject  of  education  and  recreation  in  the 
Army  was  discussed,  and  conclusions  looking  to  more  uniformity  in 
the  work  were  reached. 

In  January,  1920,  all  the  department  commanders,  the  commanders 
of  large  camps,  and  other  important  commanders  were  assembled 
in  Washington  for  a  conference.  Here  were  discussed  many  matters 
in  connection  with  education  and  recreation  in  the  Army,  the  con- 
ference continuing  for  an  entire  week. 

GREAT  VARIETY  OF  WORK  REPRESENTED. 

And  SO  the  educational  system  in  the  Army  developed  until  at  pres- 
ent we  have  17  departments,  offering  some  107  courses  of  instruction, 
as  follows : 

Agriculture  and  animal  Industries.  Machines  and  tools. 

Animal  transportation.  Medical  and,  dentaL 

Automobiles  and  motor  cycles.  Sheet  metals  and  blacksmithing. 

Building  trades.  Music. 

Business  and  clerical  work.  Power  and  refrigeration. 

Electrical  machines  and  communication.  Printing  and  photography. 

Foodstuffs,  cooks,  and  bakers.  Textiles  and  canvas. 

Highway  construction  and  topography.  Miscellaneous. 
Leather  and  shoes. 

We  have  in  the  civilian  faculty  and  teaching  staff  6  advisers  at 
the  War  Department ;  39  field  consultants  and  advisers ;  1,634  teachers 
and  instructors.  In  addition,  the  following  Army  personnel  has 
been  assigned  to  this  work:  Thirty -five  officers  at  the  Washington 
central  office;  232  education  and  recreation  officers,  all  being  staff 
officers  of  local  conmianders ;  1,839  teachers  and  instructors,  of  whom 
547  are  commissioned  officers  and  1,292  enlisted  men. 

This  directing  and  teaching  staff  is  now  giving  instruction  from 
three  to  six  hours  daily,  five  days  in  the  week,  to  more  than  100,000 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  country  does  not  yet  realize  what  an  enormous  educational 
undertaking  this  is.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  nothing  in 
the  world  in  an  educational  way  has  ever  before  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions in  so  short  a  time,  nor  reached  that  class  of  men  whose  last 
chance  for  education  is  passing.  The  reports  from  our  recruiting 
system  and  commanding  officers  show  that,  of  all  the  men  who  have 
enlisted  since  January  1,  1920,  80  per  cent  have  asked  to  be  enrolled 
for  educational  work.  Except  for  illiterates,  educational  work  in 
the  Army  is  wholly  voluntary  with  the  enlisted  men. 

IDEALS  OF  THE  ARMY  PLAN. 

I  hoi)e  that  it  may  be  generally  recognized  that  the  Army  is  ear- 
nestly endeavoring  to  accomplish  useful  and  economic  work.    I  hope 
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that  the  educators  of  the  country  may  realize  that  our  work  is  bene- 
ficial to  them,  and  that  we  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  helping  that  loyal 
body  of  men  and  women  who  are  striving  to  educate  the  youths  of  the 
country,  who  have  been  laboring  under  too  heavy  a  load,  and  who, 
in  spite  of  many  drawbacks  and  repeated  difficulties,  in  spite  of 
shortage  of  funds  and  inadequate  pay,  have  been  carrying  on  the 
battle  of  elevating  the  average  of  education  in  our  country. 

Universal  education  is  the  one  great  thing  which  will  make  for 
the  safety  of  our  country,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  suf- 
ficient power  for  national  defense,  but  also  from  that  of  leading 
the  country  itself  in  the  way  of  right  thinking  and  true  under- 
standing. 

Somewhere,  Emerson,  the  great  American  idealist,  has  said : 

There  is  an  instinctive  sense,  liowever  obscure  and  yet  inarticulate,  that  the 
whole  constitution  of  property,  on  its  present  tenures,  is  injurious  and  its  in- 
fluence on  i)ersons  deteriorating  and  degrading ;  that  truly  the  only  interest  for 
the  consideration  of  the  State  is  persons;  that  property  will  always  follow 
persons;  that  the  highest  end  of  government  is  the  culture  of  men;  and  If 
men  can  be  educated,  the  institutions  will  share  their  improvement  and  the 
moral  sentiment  will  write  the  law  of  the  land. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAGE  EARNER. 

Mr.  Matthew  Woix, 

Eighth  Vice  President  American  Federation   of   Labor,  President  International  Photo 

Engravers*  Union,  Chicago,  III. 

On  the  question  of  the  ideal  of  education  which  the  wage  earners 
favor,  the  records  of  organized  labor  are  complete.  We  believe  that 
the  noble  mission  of  the  school  should  be  to  teach  the  development  of 
men  and  women,  and  their  life,  not  alone  as  individuals,  but  as  aggre- 
gates, to  teach  the  science  underlying  the  experiments  upon  which 
nations  are  conducted,  one  as  between  the  other,  as  between  the  mass 
of  the  people  whose  general  propositions  are  recorded  in  the  history 
and  the  industrial  development  of  the  land,  whose  deductions  lead  to 
happiness,  or  misery,  and  whose  verification  comes  often  too  late. 
We  believe  in  that  sort  of  education  which  makes  the  worker  and  his 
children  feel  that  society  is  doing  all  within  its  power  to  remove  arti- 
ficial barriers  and  obstacles,  and  to  give  them  a  helping  hand  in  the 
path  they  may  have  chosen.  That's  the  sort  of  education  that  we 
favor,  the  education  that  will  promote  Americanization,  loyalty  to 
our  Government  and  to  its  institutions.  After  all,  the  perpetuity  of 
our  Nation,  its  institutions,  all  depends  fundamentally  upon  educa- 
tion, and  if  we  are  derelict  in  promoting  that,  or  in  giving  the  oppor- 
tunities to  our  people  for  securing  education  to  fit  them  as  useful  citi- 
zens, then  we  have  failed  to  respond  to  true  Americanism. 
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A  CONSISTENT  ADVOCATE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  labor  movement  was  perhaps  the  first  articulate  agency  which 
expressed  itself  for  universal  free  public  education  supported  by 
taxation.  In  its  beginning  we  met  opposition  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tors, and  more  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  interests. 
But  we  continued  the  agitation  regardless  of  opposition  until  to-day 
we  have  realized  the  great  free  public  school  system.  Perfect?  No. 
To  be  improved  upon  ?  Yes,  extensively.  Nevertheless,  a  great  start 
has  been  made. 

The  American  labor  movement  in  its  entire  history  has  not  taken  a 
single  act  with  reference  to  the  school  question  which  has  not  made 
for  the  benefit  of  child  life,  for  the  upbuilding  of  home,  for  promot- 
ing a  greater  Americanism.  I  shall  not  burden  you  with  the  reading 
of  the  declarations  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  bearing  on 
the  public  schools.  May  I  only  indicate  that  in  the  very  first  year  of 
its  organization  this  declaration  was  pronounced :  ^^  We  are  in  favor 
of  the  passing  of  such  legislative  enactments  as  to  enforce  by  com- 
pulsion educating  of  the  children,  that  if  the  State  has  a  right  to  exe- 
cute certain  compliances  with  its  demands,  then  also  has  the  State  a 
right  to  take  its  people  to  the  proper  understanding  of  such  de- 
mands." That  declaration  was  made  40  years  ago  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  And  the  American  wage  earners  have  been 
ever  since  true  to  that  declaration,  and  they  have  fought  to  bring  into 
reality  those  ideals  expressed  even  early  in  its  struggle  for  existence. 

The  American  labor  movement  and  the  American  wage  earners  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  public  school  system,  because,  after  all,  the 
great  mass  of  the  children  are  the  offspring  of  the  wage  earners,  and 
why  should  they  not  be  especially  interested  in  all  that  concerns  their 
welfare?  We  have  been  concerned  with  the  question  of  improving 
the  schoolroom,  making  it  more  sanitary,  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
the  child  in  order  that  it  may  be  better  able  to  meet  the  battles  of  life. 

OKGANIZED   LABOK   SYMPATHIZES  WITH   TEACHERS. 

We  know  what  the  teaching  force  of  America  lias  to  contend  with ; 
we  realize  the  grievous  conditions  under  which  they  exist  as  wage 
earners,  familiar  with  all  suffering  and  sacrifice  that  the  human  race 
must  go  through.  We  welcome  them  to  our  ranks.  We  urge  them 
to  associate  and  affiliate  with  us.  We  ask  their  affiliation  with  us, 
in  order  that  through  their  representation  in  our  State  and  central 
bodies  in  our  national  councils,  that  we  may  have  their  better  judg- 
ment, their  better  advice,  predicated  upon  their  experience  in  educa- 
tional matters,  to  help  us  formulate  our  policies,  our  practices,  and 
procedures.    And  we  welcome  them  to  our  fold  in  order  that  they 
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may  understand  the  grim  realities  of  life,  in  order  that  they  may 
know  what  the  child  of  to-day  will  have  to  contend  with  as  a  man  or 
woman  of  the  future,  in  order  that  education  may  not  be  alone  the- 
oretical, but  that  it  may  also  partake  of  the  practical.  .Hence  we 
urge  the  organization  of  the  teaching  force  and  their  affiliation  with 
the  American  trade-union  movement.  We  feel,  too,  that  only  in  that 
will  redress  come  to  the  teachers.  We  know  unorganized,  unasso- 
ciated,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  what  is  called  public  opinion,  they 
may  wait  indefinitely  for  redress.  We  know  that  redress  comes 
only  to  those  who  give  utterance  to  their  grievances,  who  make  the 
public  feel  and  realize  that  there  is  a  grievance,  a  condition  that  must 
be  righted.  We  feel  that  there  will  be  no  redress  for  the  teachers 
unless  they  are  organized  and  through  their  organization  voice  the 
grievances  imder  which  they  labor. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  DOES  NOT  ORDER  STRIKES. 

It  is  said  that  if  they  associate  with  the  American  trade-union 
movement  that  it  subjects  them  to  the  most  disastrous  policy  of 
strikers.  But  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  no  authority 
either  to  initiate  or  to  control  or  to  stop  a  strike.  The  American 
labor  movement  as  a  whole  leaves  autonomy  to  every  group,  permit- 
ting them  all  to  do  as  they  choose.  It  urges,  however,  that  all 
engaged  in  public  employment  should  not  resort  to  strikes;  that 
while  it  is  their  right  to  give  up  their  employment  individually  and 
collectively,  good  judgment  and  their  relation  to  the  public  demand 
that  they  ought  not  to  exercise  that  right,  but  ought  to  appeal  to 
the  political  agencies  for  the  redress  of  grievous  conditions ;  and  we, 
in  turn,  agree  to  give  voice  to  be  impressed.  I  am  told  that  during  the 
year  1919  approximately  140,000  teachers  gave  up  their  service  as 
teachers  and  entered  the  commercial  field.  Is  that  a  strike?  No. 
But  it  is  as  bad  as  a  strike,  and  worse,  because  that  number  of 
teachers  was  lost  entirely  to  the  teaching  forces.  Much  rather  would 
I  see  140,000  school-teachers  cease  work  to-morrow  and  compel  a 
complacent  public  to  act  and  our  State  legislatures  and  public-school 
boards  and  municipalities  forced  to  give  the  teachers  a  square  deal. 
Oh,  yes ;  public  opinion  will  right  conditions,  but  unless  we  are  going 
to  be  more  demonstrative  than  we  have  been  in  the  past  I  fear  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  teachers  will  receive  that  considera- 
tion which  their  position  in  society  and  their  relation  to  the  institu- 
tions of  our  Government  demand. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  encourage  a  strike,  and  yet  if  a  strike  would 
bring  relief  to  them,  I  think  it  would  be  warranted.  I  have  seen 
inscriptions  on  the  screens  in  moving-picture  shows  urging  the  neces- 
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sity  for  giving  the  teachers  better  pay.  You  would  imagine  there 
is  a  great  public  demand  for  it,  and  I  believe  there  is.  Yet  the  teach- 
ing force  is  becoming  smaller ;  it  is  becoming  less  efficient  because  it  is 
underpaid^  and  that  is  the  nature  of  things.  If  in  our  society  we 
want  a  good  teaching  staff,  if  we  want  a  competent  teaching  force, 
if  we  want  to  develop  our  educational  institutions  to  their  highest 
possible  degree  of  perfection,  then  let  us  pay  the  price  and  make  it 
possible  for  those  engaged  in  that  high  profession  to  improve  that 
situation. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  BENEFIT  WAGE  EARNERS  MOST. 

Organized  labor  realizes  the  value  of  education ;  it  knows  that  the 
public-school  system  is  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
the  wage  earners,  who  are  unable  to  send  their  children  to  private 
institutions.  The  men  of  wealth  little  care  what  may  become  of  our 
free  public  system.  Their  opposition  to-day  to  free  public  schools 
is  the  same  as  it  was  40  years  ago,  excepting  that  it  has  changed  its 
form.  To-day  we  find  commercial  industry  taking  away  the  brightest 
element  in  teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  opposing  every  move  to- 
ward increasing  taxation,  in  order  that  the  institutions  may  live.  The 
greatest  crime  that  is  committed  to-day  against  Americanism,  and 
the  worst  element  in  our  society  for  the  destruction  of  Americanism 
is  the  element  that  opposes  proper  taxation  in  order  that  our  educa- 
tional institutions  may  grow  and  develop  and  bring  into  existence  the 
greatest  teaching  force,  the  greatest  educational  system  upon  which, 
after  all,  our  whole  conception  of  democracy  and  its  institutions 
fundamentally  depend. 

EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO  INVENTION  AND  RESEARCH. 

Dr.  Chables  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Civilian  Adviaorv  Board,  War  Plans  Division,  Oenerali  Staff ,  War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  demand  for  research,  the  amount  of 
inventive  power  and  research  at  present  are  about  four  times  the 
supply;  and  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  as  to  where  those  men  are 
going  to  be  obtained,  and  how  they  are  to  be  trained,  as  they  are 
needed  immediately.  The  National  Research  Coimcil  is  working 
on  this  problem  and  has  made  some  very  careful  studies  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  colleges. 

FEW  GREAT  RESEARCH  MEN  IN  AMERICA. 

I  want  to  make  one  additional  suggestion  to-night  as  to  how  this 
output  of  men  of  research  training,  and  men  whose  inventive  ca- 
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pacity  and  ability  have  been  developed,  can  be  brought  out.  The 
American  people  are  fundamentally  an  inventive  and  ingenious 
people.  Those  traits  came  with  the  pioneer  spirit,  and  are  necessary 
to  the  building  up  of  a  new  country  and  a  new  Nation.  It  is  not  for 
lack  of  inherent  ability,  and  innate  original  ability,  that  we  have  not 
an  adequate  supply  of  research  men  and  inventive  men  at  the  present 
time.  The  figures  of  Prof.  Cattell  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  great 
innate  inventiveness  of  America,  the  number  of  great  research  scien- 
tists produced  here,  or  men  of  high  grade  in  science,  is  less  than  it 
is  in  the  other  countries ;  and  therefore  something  is  needed  to  stimu- 
late the  training  of  men  for  high-grade  invention  and  science. 

The  psychological  tests  during  the  war,  which  were  applied  to 
nearly  three  million  young  men,  indicated  that  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  men  of  intelligence  of  grade  A,  that  is,  the  grade  from  which 
our  research  men  came,  are  in  the  colleges  and  90  per  cent  of  them 
do  not  go  to  college.  The  colleges  are  searching  very  carefully  to 
pick  out  men  of  grade  A  intelligence  and  develop  them  into  research 
men,  but  they  have  only  10  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  country  who 
have  that  grade  of  intelligence.  The  colleges  have  1  per  cent  of  the 
school  population  and  10  per  cent  of  the  grade  A  intelligence. 
Therefore  the  grade  A  intelligence  that  we  are  seeking  to  develop 
is  about  10  times  as  frequent  in  the  colleges  as  it  is  outside.  Never- 
theless there  is  90  per  cent  of  it  scattered  around  at  large  not  being 
trained  in  the  colleges  for  advanced  research  work. 

REPRESSIOX  NULLIFIES  RESEARCH  ABILITY. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  that  90  per  cent  is  a  mine  that  is 
worth  working  and  that  we  ought  to  study  ways  and  means  of  get- 
ting at  it.  A  great  deal  of  that  research  ability  is  lost  because  of  the 
discouragement  that  comes  to  small  boys  and  small  girls  in  the  schools 
in  the  repression  which  is  put  on  this  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion which  manifests  itself  very  early  in  life.  I  have  noticed. a  great 
elementary  schools  and  the  high  schools,  more  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
perimental in  their  attitude  before  they  went  to  school,  and  they 
gradually  lost  that  attitude  as  they  develop,  and  by  the  time  they 
reach  high  school  or  college  they  became  thoroughly  routine  students. 
I  suggest  that  there  be  given  more  attention  to  this  matter  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  high  schools,  more  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  such  a  strong  character- 
istic of  our  people,  and  if  that  opportunity  is  given  more  research 
ability  will  be  developed  and  more  material  for  the  right  type  of  re- 
search will  come  to  the  colleges  and  the  colleges  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  demand  which  is  made  upon  them. 
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A  MINE  OF  TALENT  UNDEVELOPED. 

The  one  idea  that  I  want  to  leave  with  you  this  evening,  on  the 
subject  of  development  of  inventioli  in  research,  is  that  90  per  cent 
of  our  research  talent  never  gets  to  college  at  all,  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  that  can  be  saved  and  developed  in  the  elementary  school 
and  in  the  high  school. 

As  Gen.  Haan  has  said,  we  have  110,000  men  of  an  average  of 
fifth-grade  intelligence,  or  fifth-grade  schooling.  We  have  all  grades 
of  intelligence.  Now,  we  are  studying  those  men  with  a  great  deal 
of  care.  We  expect  to  find  a  number  of  men  of  striking  ability,  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  colleges  some  really  able  men 
whose  training  they  can  finish,  and  thus  add  to  the  Nation's  stock  of 
research  and  advanced  scientific  men;  and  I  feel  that  the  school 
system  can  do  no  greater  service  to  the  country  than  work  as  we  are 
working  to  find  those  men  amongst  the  illiterates.  We  have  some 
very  promising  "  illiterates,"  who  have  become  literate.  If  the  ele- 
mentary schools  would  work  out  this  problem  of  picking  out  and 
finding  the  really  able  children  and  allowing  them  to  express  their 
ability  freely,  and  not  to  repress  it,  they  can  do  a  great  service  toward 
the  development  of  invention  and  research. 


CONFERENCE  ON  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING  AND  HIGHWAY 

TRANSPORTATION  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Albert  F.  Woods, 
President  Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture^  College  Park,  Md. 

The  inability  of  our  railroads,  to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon 
them  is  forcing  a  greater  use  of  our  highways,  which  are  ill-prepared 
to  stand  the  heavy  traffic  which  must  be  borne.  This  serious  economic 
problem  has,  therefore,  created  an  educational  problem  of  unusual 
significance  to  our  colleges  and  schools  of  engineering. 

Of  thiB  6,000  engineers  who  are  graduated  annually,  fully  one- 
fourth  are  absorbed  by  the  State  and  county  highway  builders,  the 
rest  being  quickly  taken  up  by  American  industries.  Many  more 
college-trained  engineers  must  be  obtained  within  the  next  three  or 
four  years  in  order  that  the  vast  Federal,  State,  and  county  programs 
of  road  construction  and  repair  can  be  carried  on  without  waste  and 
without  loss  to  the  overburdened  taxpayer.  Not  only  are  well- 
trained  engineers  needed  to  do  research  work,  to  design  and  to  build 
our  new  roads  for  the  motor  truck,  but  men  are  needed  successfully 
to  administer  these  roads. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  educational  problem,  that  of  highway 
transportation.    The  automotive  interests  are  seeking  men  who  can 
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sell  transportation.  To  meet  that  particular  need,  a  large  number 
of  men  are  required  to  manage  the  motor-truck  fleets;  competent 
engineers  who  can  be  intrusted  with  fleets  of  a  half  a  dozen  or  more 
trucks,  each  truck  carrying  from  three  to  seven  tons  of  high-class 
merchandise. 

Again,  the  driver  of  a  $5,000  seven-ton  truck  carrying  $25,000 
worth  of  commodities  over  all  kinds  of  roads  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
can  not  be  the  mere  chauffeur  or  mechanic.  Thousands  of  these  men 
must  have  vocational  training  commensurate  with  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

FACULTIES  DEPLETED  AS  STUDENTS  INCREASE. 

Our. colleges  of  engineering  are  now  full  to  the  overflowing,  and 
many  hundreds  of  men  are  being  turned  away.  Engineering  facul- 
ties are  being  depleted.  Therefore  the  additional  teachers  and  the 
increase  of  plant  necessary  to  meet  these  new  demands  places  a 
responsibility  upon  our  boards  of  trustees,  upon  our  legislatures,  and 
upon  our  citizens  in  order  that  the  colleges  and  universities  may 
rise  to  the  occasion.  Because  of  this  situation  and  by  request  of 
the  highway  and  highway  transport  interests  of  the  country,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  called  a  special  con- 
ference of  about  70  of  the  leading  representatives  of  engineering 
schools.  State  and  Federal  organizations,  executives  and  managers 
of  the  automotive  and  tire  industries^  and  other  experts.  The  con- 
ference convened  in  Washington  May  14  and  15. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed: 

Whereas  American  science  and  industry  have  forged  a  new  unit  of  highway 
transportation  which  is  destined  to  bring  about  a  far-reaching  change  in  life 
and  thought  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world ;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  highway  engineering  and  of  highway  transportation 
engineering  are  so  closely  interrelated  as  to  demand  not  only  the  highest 
type  of  trained  men  to  guide  them,  but  an  appreciation  of  the  entire  problem 
of  highway  transportation  by  both  highway  and  transportation  engineers; 

and 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  seen  fit  to  meet  the  needs  of  highway 
transportation  with  appropriations  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
better  highways,  which  can  only  be  expended  efficiently  and  intelligently  as 
we  comprehend  in  the  fullest  extent  the  economic  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  roadbed  and  the  motive  unit ;  and 
Whereas  these  problems,  calling  as  they  do  for  men  of  the  highest  collegiate 
and  vocational  preparation,  can  only  be  solved  as  our  educational  institu- 
tions are  able  to  meet  this  need  with  increased  facilities  for  research,  study, 
and  practical  application ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  representatives  of  education,  industry,  and  Govern- 
ment, assembled  in  national  conference  at  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  call  of 
the  Hon.  P.  P.  Glaxton,  (Commissioner  of  Education,  to  discuss  this  subject  and 
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to  formulate  recommendations  concerning  it,  do  hereby  concur  in  the  following 
statements : 

That  there  is  no  one  domestic  activity  of  more  vital  import  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  than  an  efficient  and  economical  administration  of  our  high- 
way program. 

That  there  is  a  pressing  demand  for  trained  men  not  alone  to  guide  this 
program,  but  also  to  undertake  the  problems  of  the  production  and  economic 
use  of  vehicles  over  the  highway. 

That  this  need  can  only  be  met  by  increased  educational  facilities  for  turning 
out  these  men. 

PERMANENT  COMMrTTEB  BECOMMENDED. 

That  the  entire  subject  Is  one  which  should  be  closely  coordinated,  and  a 
permanent  committee  made  up  as  hereinafter  designated  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  consider  this  problem  in  its  several  aspects 
and  to  bring  about  a  fuller  understanding  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

That  the  component  parts  of  this  committee  should  represent  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  the  State 
highway  departments,  the  automotive  industry,  the  State  or  private  educational 
institutions,  as  the  groups  best  equipped  to  furnish  the  technical  information 
needed  and  to  work  out  these  great  public  questions. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  brought  out  in  the  resolutions,  men  of 
means,  as  well  as  our  State  legislatures,  should  come  forward  imme- 
diately and  materially  assist  those  institutions  of  learning  whose  aims 
and  character  show  that  they  are  best  fitted  to  prepare  the  men  who 
are  to  rehabilitate  our  broken-down  highways  and  who  will  conduct 
the  activities  of  a  new  method  of  transport  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 


IV.  THE  NEW  INTEREST  IN  EDUCATION  IN  SOME  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 


THE  NEW  INTEREST  IN  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Tfie  British  Ambassador, 

May  I  preface  my  short  account  of  certain  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  British  education  by  a  short  profession  of  faith  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  matters  educational  any  country  can  copy 
the  forms  and  machinery  of  education  thought  out  and  elaborated  in 
another  country.  I  have  held  to  this  faith  with  tenacity,  and  not 
without  pugnacity,  on  occasions  when  I  as  an  educationist  was  asked 
to  adopt  methods  in  vogue  in  other  coimtries.  I  said  then,  as  I  say 
now: 

A  system  of  education  to  be  effective  must  grow  out  of  the  soil,  out  of  tlie 
genius  of  the  people.    JThe  most  I  can  do  is  to  familiarize  myself  with  the 
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methods  and  ideals  of  other  countries,  and  then  in  Its  own  good  time  my  mind 
will  sift  out  the  good  in  them  from  the  bad,  the  applicable  from  the  inapplicable, 
and  will  apply  them  to  its  own  problems. 

Knowing  that  I  hold  this  belief,  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  exonerate 
me  from  any  supposed  desire  to  thrust  upon  you  for  acceptance  any 
educational  form,  pattern,  or  ideal,  and  you  will  accept  me  for  what 
I  am,  a  simple  reporter,  who  is  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing you  of  what  he  knows,  has  seen,  and  thinks. 

One  further  warning  and  then  my  path  is  clear.  No  reporter  who 
deals  with  a  subject  about  which  he  is  an  enthusiast  can^  however  hard 
he  may  try,  avoid  coloring  to  some  extent  in  its  passage  through  his 
mind  the  matter  which  he  reports.  I  therefore  ask  you  first  to  credit 
me  with  a  desire  to  report  accurately  and  fairly,  next  to  debit  me  with 
a  certain  incapacity  to  report  otherwise  than  as  I  see  things  after  they 
have  been  soaked  in  the  dye  vats  of  my  understanding. 

Here  at  once  we  come  to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion, for  the  period  of  education  of  the  individual  is  marked,  whether 
we  will  it  or  not  by  the  transformation  of  the  mind,  colorless  per- 
haps in  early  childhood  (though  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that)  into 
the  rich  and  inexhaustible  dye  vat  which  we  call  the  educated  mind. 
There  i^re  other  processes  in  progress  simultaneously,  but  the  end  of 
education  is  to  turn  out  minds  that  see  facts  in  a  certain  color.  You 
professional  educationists  may  question  the  accuracy  of  my  belief, 
and  may  say  that  I  am  juggling  with  words,  that  I  am  calling  preju- 
dices colors,  and  that  everyone  knows  the  effect  of  education  is  to 
get  rid  of  prejudices.  I  used  to  believe  that;  only  I  know  now  that 
then  I  was  wrong.  The  effect  of  education  is  to  produce  a  set  of 
superrefined  prejudices  which  are  not  really  prejudices  in  any  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  the  word,  so  I  shall  content  myself  with  repeating 
that  the  educated  mind  is  an  inexhaustible  dye  vat.  It  will  dye 
anything. 

The  path  is  now  clear ;  so  let  us  begin. 

A  NEW  ORDER  OF  THINGS  INEVITABLE. 

The  war  showed  us  Britons  many  things  in  a  new  light,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  things  that  we  saw,  or  thought  we  saw,  was  that 
the  old  social  order  which  had  stood  the  test  of  time  was  not  going 
to  stand  much  longer,  and  that  in  order  to  make  the  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new  possible  without  catastrophe,  we  had  to  get  busy 
first  to  bring  every  adult  female  as  well  as  male  into  the  circle  of 
responsible  citizens,  and  next  to  do  our  utmost  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  equip  those  citizens,  or  at  all  events  the  recruits  to  their  numbers, 
with  educated  minds. 

It  was  this  thought  that  made  Mr.  Fisher,  British  minister  for 
education,  say  in  February,  1917,  "  The  proclamation  of  peace  and 
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victory  will  summon  us  not  to  complacent  repose  but  to  greater  ef- 
forts for  a  more  enduring  victory.  The  future  welfare  of  the  nation 
depends  upon  its  schools." 

Then  we  who  were  in  Parliament  set  to  work  to  modify  the  law 
to  give  the  following  results : 

1.  To  extend  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  without  exemption 
to  14,  or  to  15,  or  16  by  local  by-law. 

2.  To  provide  for  medical  inspection  and  treatment  and  physical 
welfare  before,  through,  and  after  school  to  the  age  of  18. 

3.  To  establish  nursery  schools  for  children  between  2  and  5  or  6. 

4.  To  establish  a  system  of  compulsory  continuation  (part  time) 
school  attendance  ultimately  to  18. 

5.  To  arrange  for  the  promotion  of  poor  but  able  pupils  by  a 
system  of  scholarships  and  maintenance  grants  past  the  higher  rungs 
of  the  educational  ladder,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  future  the  nation 
may  have  the  best  mental  capacity  of  all  its  sons  and  daughters  to 
draw  on  for  its  service  instead  of  having  to  content  itself  with  such 
brains  as  a  comparatively  limited  class  happen  to  produce. 

Incidentally  we  made  a  certain  number  of  administrative  changes. 
We  concentrated  the  supervision  over  the  activities  and  welfare  of 
children  and  adolescents  in  the  hands  of  elected  local  education 
authorities.  We  also  dealt  with  the  inspection  and  supervision  of 
private  schools.  Next,  we  did  our  best  to  decentralize  control  by 
preserving  and  strengthening  the  independence  of  local  authorities, 
by  extending  their  power  and  functions.  The  control  of  these  UrUthor- 
ities  was  designed  to  be  made  effective  by  central  insistence  on  mini- 
mum standards,  with  encouragement  through  grants  to  advance  as 
far  as  possible.  Finally,  the  cost  of  education  was  divided  equally 
between  local  rates  and  national  taxes. 

This  represents  in  brief  form  our  attempt  in  the  field  of  education 
to  provide  the  facilities  to  make  possible  the  realization  of  the  ideals 
for  which  the  war  was  fought.  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
educational  scheme  more  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  sane  de- 
mocracy. 

One  of  our  ideas  has  perhaps  been  more  unsparingly  ridiculed 
than  the  rest,  the  proposal  to  found  nureery  schools.  I  notice  the 
ridiculers  are  either  childless  or  else  are  the  sort  of  people  who 
maintain  at  considerable  expense  in  their  own  homes  the  very  sort  of 
nursery  school  which  we  are  setting  up  for  the  use  of  all.  It  is 
easy  to  make  merry  and  to  draw  pictures  of  tiny  tots  with  horn- 
rimmed spectacles  toiling  with  great  tomes,  but  the  facts  are  other- 
wise. The  purpose  of  the  nursery  schools  is  not  even  to  teach  the 
three  R's,  but  by  sleep,  food,  and  play  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  little  children  to  lay  foundations  of  health,  habit,  and  responsive 
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personality,  which  is  just  what  every  nursery  in  the  world  is  sup- 
posed to  be  doing. 

Physical  training  is  to  form  part  of  the  weekly  work  of  each  pupil 
up  to  the  age  of  adolescence. 

PKOVISION  FOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  secondary  school  (age  range  at  least  12  to  17,  may  be  10  to  18) 
has  not  been  neglected,  and  the  arrangements  there  are  of  consider- 
able interest.  Their  work  tends  to  fall  into  two  parts,  the  generalized 
part  up  to  about  16  and  the  part  which  may  be  specialized  above 
that  age.  The  curriculum  for  the  generalized  part  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

This  must  provide  instruction  in  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, at  least  one  language  other  than  English,  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  science,  and  drawing.  The  instruction  in  science  must 
include  practical  work  by  the  pupils.  In  addition,  either  within  or 
without  the  formal  curriculum,  provision  must  be  made  for  organ- 
ized games,  physical  exercises,  manual  instruction,  and  singing. 

For  girls,  needlework,  cookery,  laundry  work,  housekeeping,  and 
household  hygiene  are  compulsory  subjects. 

For  the  specialized  part  of  the  curriculum,  if  that  be  taken,  the 
work  is  founded  upon  the  general  education  before  16  and  consists 
of  specialization  along  lines  on  which  the  pupil  has  already  shown 
ability.  In  every  course  there  must  be  a  substantial  and  coherent 
body  of  work  taken  by  all  pupils  in  one  of  three  groups  (a)  science 
and  mathematics,  (b)  classics,  viz,  the  civilization  of  the  ancient 
world  as  embodied  in  the  languages,  literature  and  history  of  Greece 
and  Home,  or  (c)  modem  studies,  viz,  the  languages,  literature,  and 
history  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe  in  medieval  and  modern 
times,  and  the  settlement  and  development  of  North  and  South 
America. 

In  all  advanced  courses  adequate  provision  has  to  be  made  for 
the  study  and  writing  of  the  English  language  and  of  history  and 
geography. 

A  word  perhaps  may  be  useful  on  the  subject  of  science  teaching 
in  the  secondary  schools.  It  has  been  laid  down  that  '^  the  course 
should  be  self-contained  and  designed  to  give  special  attention  to 
those  natural  phenomena  which  are  matters  of  everyday  experience." 
In  fact,  the  object  of  the  science  course  is  not  to  train  specialists  but 
to  give  some  acquaintance  to  each  child  with  the  principles  involved 
in  the  daily  observed  phenomena,  from  the  ringing  of  an  electric 
bell  to  the  construction  of  a  modem  building,  and  to  give  a  first  peep 
to  inquiring  eyes  into  the  fairyland  of  science,  so  that  those  who 
have  special  aptitude  to  tread  its  thorny  and  stony  tracks  may  at 
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least  know  that  there  is  such  a  land  of  intellectual  delight,  and  may 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  paths  which  lead  in  its  direction. 

EXTENSION   EDUCATION   FOR  ADULTS. 

Beyond  the  secondary  schools  stand  the  universities,  but  of  them 
I  have  not  time  to-day  to  speak.  Not  that  there  is  nothing  to 
say  about  them.  There  is  more  perhaps  than  ever  before.  They 
are  palpitating  with  new  life,  new  thought,  new  energy.  But  of 
one  side  of  adult  education  I  must  speak — adult  education  for  peo- 
ple who  have  to  earn  their  daily  bread  and  can  only  devote  a  small 
part  of  each  day  to  educational  studies — I  do  not  mean  technical 
education.  That  on  the  whole  is  fairly  well  provided  for  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  but  historical,  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
education.  There  is  a  widespread  and  growing  demand  for  this  in 
all  parts  of  our  country.  National  machinery  lias  not  yet  been 
elaborated  to  meet  this  demand,  but  in  countless  ways  in  countless 
places  facilities  are  being  provided.  Soon  the  situation  will  begin 
to  clarify  itself,  and  as  it  clarifies  will  come  a  coherence  that  is  still 
lacking. 

So  much  for  the  machinery.  I  have  sketched  it  in  its  broadest 
outlines  only,  because  the  machinery  by  itself  is  nothing;  it  is  the 
spirit  which  gives  life,  and  that  you  may  begin  to  understand  the 
spirit  which  inspires  our  educational  machinery  I  must  ask  you  to 
bear  with  me  while  I  describe  for  a  few  moments  the  ideals  which 
animate  the  new  Britain.  First,  you  must  realize  that  Britain  is  thor- 
oughly democratized.  Its  government  is  in  fact  more  immediately 
and  directly  under  the  control  of  the  people  than  that  of  your  coun- 
try. Outside  observers  are  inclined  to  think  that,  because  the  head 
of  our  State  is  a  King,  there  is  some  mysterious  substraction  from 
his  peoples'  power  through  what  I  hear  some  of  you  call  "  the  King's 
business."  It  is  not  so.  We  like  calling  our  hereditary  president 
a  King,  because  it's  the  old  name  with  a  wealth  of  associations,  and 
because  we  have  the  deepest  affection  for  him  and  admiration  for 
his  and  his  family's  service  to  the  State;  but  in  truth  and  in  fact 
King  George  has  a  good  deal  less  direct  power  than  the  occupant 
from  time  to  time  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
Next,  our  cabinet  is  day  by  day  responsible  to  Parliament.  If  it 
can  not  find  a  majority  there  to  support  it  on  all  matters  of  prin- 
ciple it  must  go  out  of  office,  or  else  get  a  new  Parliament  that  will 
support  it  returned  by  the  electors;  and,  finally,  the  Government 
has  to  appeal  to  the  people  through  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  at 
least  once  in  five  years,  and  when  it  does  appeal  practically  every 
m^n  and  woman  has  a  vote. 
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EDUCATION  A  SUBJECT  OF  POPULAR  INTEREST. 

The  day  to  day  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  to  Parlfttment  and 
through  Parliament  to  the  people  has  this  effect — politics  is  a  staple 
interest  at  all  times  to  all  men  and  all  women.  We  have  of  course 
periods  of  more  intense  interest  and  periods  of  less,  but  the  general 
level  of  interest  is  fairly  high.  These  facts  color  the  whole  of  our 
educational  practice.  Education  with  us  is  tending  to  become  less 
and  less  directed  toward  the  conscious  end  of  simply  fitting  a  man 
to  earn  his  daily  bread.  Man  does  not  live  for  or  by  bread  alone.  If 
he  does  he  is  hardly  worth  keeping  alive.  He  is  a  member  o'f  a 
family,  a  trade-union,  a  club,  a  nation,  a  church.  He  is  a  human 
personality  with  something  more  than  a  pair  of  hands  condemned  to 
toil  at  the  will  of  another.  He  has  intellectual  and  aesthetic  tastes 
(only  too  often  cramped  and  undeveloped)  and  moral  principles. 
He  believes  in  liberty,  justice,  and  public  right,  and  has  shown  him- 
self prepared  to  give  his  life  for  these  things.  Each  is  a  citizen  and 
every  citizen  regardless  of  his  social  position  or  wealth  has  claims 
which  are  prior  to  all  economic  claims  on  him — claims  of  opportuni- 
ties to  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  ma,nifold  responsibilities  as  a  mem- 
ber of  widening  social  groups  from  the  family  to  the  community. 
His  responsibilities  are  no  less  if  he  be  -a  ship's  riveter  than  if  he 
were  a  naval  architect.  The  locomotive  fireman  is  no  less  a  citizen 
than  the  railway  director  or  the  most  wealthy  railway  shareholder. 

In  short  the  aim  of  education  in  Britain  can  not  be  vocational; 
it  must  be  nothing  less  than  a  preparation  for  the  whole  of  life.  If 
you  followed  my  brief  summary  of  the  machinery  of  education  you 
will  have  noticed  the  stress  laid  both  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools  upon  the  English  language.  English  literature,  geography, 
and  history,  with,  in  the  latter  stages,  some  science  and  some  knowledge 
of  at  least  one  other  country.  You  will  have  noticed,  too,  the  draw- 
ing, the  music,  singing  at  all  events,  and  games — games  for  character, 
organized  games  for  teamwork — all  directed  toward  the  making  of 
the  citizen. 

There  is  of  course  a  danger  which  has  to  be  avoided  through  the 
spirit  in  which  this  education  is  given.  We  all  know,  who  does  not, 
the  type  of  half-baked,  half-educated  puppy,  male  and  female,  who 
from  the  pinnacle  of  doleful  experience  attained  between  the  age 
of  20  and  25  looks  down  with  pitying  contempt  on  all  the  grown 
and  hearty  men  who  have  dared  to  say  a  good  word  for  life  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  Young  prophets — and  who  that  is 
young  is  not  something  of  a  prophet — ^tend  to  be  prophets  of  woe, 
which  they  tell  us  can  only  be  escaped  by  what  we  elders  call  revolu- 
tion. Young  thinkers,  speakers,  and  writers  are  apt  to  suffer  most 
uncomfortably  from  possession  by  blue  devils  which  in  bad  cases  they 
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assure  us  can  only  be  exorcised  by  blood.    This  is  no  new  phe- 
nomenon.    . 
Let  me  quote  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson : 

It  would  be  a  poor  service  to  spread  culture  if  this  be  its  result  among  the 
comparatively  Innocent  and  cheerful  ranks  of  men.  When  our  little  poets  have 
to  be  sent  to  look  at  the  ploughman  and  learn  wisdom  we  must  be  careful 
how  we  tamper  with  our  ploughman.  When  a  man  in  not  the  best  of  circum- 
stances preserves  composure  of  mind  and  relishes  ale  and  tobacco,  and  his 
wife  and  children ;  when  a  man  In  this  predicament  can  afford  a  lesson  by  the 
way  to  what  are  called  his  intellectual  superiors,  there  is  plainly  something 
to  be  lost  as  well  as  to  be  gained  by  teaching  him  to  think  differently.  It  is 
better  to  leave  him  as  he  is  than  to  teach  him  whining.  It  is  better  that  he 
should  go  without  the  cheerful  light  of  culture,  if  cheerless  doubt  and  paralyz- 
ing sentimentalism  are  to  be  the  consequence.  Let  us  by  all  means  fight  against 
the  hidebound  stolidity  of  sensation  and  sluggishness  of  mind  which  blurs  and 
decolorizes  for  poor  natures  the  wonderful  pageant  of  consciousness.  Let  us 
teach  people  as  much  as  we  can  to  enjoy  and  they  will  learn  for  themselves 
to  sympathize,  but  let  us  see  to  it  above  all  that  we  give  these  lessons  In  a 
brave  vivacious  note  and  build  the  man  up  in  courage  while  we  demolish  its 
substitute  indifference. 

THE   DYES  THAT  COLOR   HUMAN   LIFE. 

I  hope  now  that  meaning  is  gradually  emerging  from  my  hetero- 
doxy, that  the  cultured  mind  is  like  a  richly  filled  dye  vat,  and  that 
the  object  of  education  is  to  select  the  dyes.  A  moment's  thought 
and  we  can  name  five  of  them — courage,  cheerfulness,  humor,  sym- 
pathy, and  some  humility.  These  are  spiritual  dyes;  there  are  also 
historical  pigments  which  are  so  different  that  they  are  really  of 
a  different  kind  and  should  be  thought  of  separately.  To  make  my 
meaning  plainer,  let  me  take  an  example  from  my  own  experience. 
Twenty  and  more  years  ago  there  were  two  brothers,  one  largely 
educated  in  England,  and  the  other  in  Scotland.  The  English-edu- 
cated, as  a  boy,  hated  and  despised  the  French ;  the  Scottish -educated, 
at  the  same  age,  admired  and  sentimentally  loved  them.  Both 
minds  were  approximately  equally  cultured,  but  they  were  differently 
charged  with  color.  The  explanation  is  simple ;  for  centuries  Eng- 
land and  France  were  enemies,  Scotland  and  France  allies.  The 
school  histories  of  England  and  Scotland  reflected  this,  and  the  re- 
sult was  as  I  have  said.  So  you  can  pass  through  the  whole  range 
of  the  results  of  education  and  you  will  find  the  same  sort  of  thing 
true. 

Anyhow,  beyond  the  machinery  of  education  and  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  education  and  the  spiritual  aspect  of  education  stands  the 
color  of  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the. most  vitally  interesting 
thing  to  foreigners  in  connection  with  any  national  education  is 
this  thing  I  call  its  color. 
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It  tiltimately  matters  more  to  your  State  Department  than  any 
other  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  their  manifold  duties  to  know 
the  color  of  the  education  being  given  in  the  British  Empire,  in 
France,  in  Germany,  in  all  the  countries  of  South  America — ^yes,  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  world ;  for,  if  your  Secretary  of  State  knows, 
let  us  say,  the  French  color  of  education,  he  will  know  well  how  that 
nation  will  be  thinking  10  years  hence. 

Now,  the  present  British  educational  color  I  can  tell  you  some- 
thing about.  It  is  strongly  antimilitarist,  and  is,  as  it  has  always 
been,  intensely  friendly  to  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  almost 
too  sentimental  about  you.  It  presents  you  so  favorably  as  to  mis- 
represent you  slightly,  and  the  result  is  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
land are  apt  to  be  surprised,  perhaps  even  a  little  disappointed,  when 
you  are  most  yourselves;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  most  friendly  and 
appreciative  color.  I  trust  that  nothing  will  ever  happen  to  change 
its  tint,  but  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  say  this. 

THE  SUPREME  OPPORTUNITT  FOR  EDUCATIONAL   STATESMANSHIP. 

The  teachers  of  England  are  in  the  main  young  men  whose  minds 
have  been  plowed  and  harrowed  by  the  war.  Their  eyes  see 
things  less  through  a  veil  of  tradition  and  custom,  and,  if  there  ever 
were  a  time  that  could  be  fairly  called  anxious  in  this  particular 
respect,  it  is  this  time.  The  same  I  believe  is  true  with  the  parts 
reversed.  Now  is  the  day,  both  for  political  and  educational  states- 
manship, so  to  think  and  so  to  act  that  the  color  of  the  historical 
education  given  in  the  schools  of  all  lands  is  fair  and  true  and  sym- 
pathetic to  the  real  virtues  that  every  great  nation  possesses;  and, 
when  it  has  to  deal  with  their  vices  and  backslidings  as  it  must,  for 
every  nation  has  black  pages  in  its  history,  it  should  see  that  the 
perspective  is  kept  true  and  fair  and  the  extenuating  circumstances 
honestly  presented. 

PRESERVE  INDIVmUAMTY  AT  ALL  COSTS. 

There  is  still  one  thing  more.  Beyond  the  machinery  effects  of 
education,  beyond  its  avowed  purpose,  beyond  its  spiritual,  beyond 
its  color,  stands  last,  greatest,  and  most  precious  of  all,  the  care  of 
the  ego.  I  used  to  tell  my  assistants  to  remember  that  those  10  words 
of  Walt  Whitman's,  "  Nothing,  not  God,  is  greater  to  one  than  one- 
self is,"  contained,  if  they  would  only  dip  deep  enough  into  them, 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets  for  them  to  remember  in  relation  to 
their  pupils. 

There  is  another  sa3dng  of  Walt  Whitman's  that  a  teacher  has  to 
remember,  ^Hhere  is  no  object  so  soft  but  it  makes  a  hub  for  the 
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wheel'd  universe."  Stevenson's  comment  on  this  is,  "  Rightly  under- 
stood, it  is  on  the  softest  of  all  objects,  the  sympathetic  heart,  that 
the  wheel  of  society  turns  easily  and  securely  as  on  a  perfect  axle." 
This  completes  my  survey  for  the  heart  of  the  British  public  made 
wonderfully  sympathetic  by  the  war.  Shining  through  its  depart- 
ment of  education  is  the  organ  which  will  protect  and  nourish  the 
millions  of  young  British  egos  each  more  important  to  itself  than 
God — remember  they  are  yoimg — and  will  provide  the  axle  upon 
which  the  great  educational  machine  of  its  own  creating  will  revolve 
as  it  shapes  and  molds  the  future  not  only  of  the  pupils  intrusted  to 
its  care  but  also  of  the  nation  which  it  is  my  high  privilege  to  repre- 
sent here  among  you. 


THE  NEW  INTEREST  IN  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

Pbof.  Gilbert  Chinabd, 
Professor  of  French,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Reftresenting  the  French  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  His  excellency  the 
French  ambassador,  unexpectedly  called  to  New  York,  was,  much  to 
his  regret,  unable  to  attend  your  meeting.  He  has  requested  me  to 
bring  to  your  convention  his  heartfelt  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
undertaking  and  to  assure  you  of  the  keen  interest  he  has  always 
taken  in  educational  matters.  In  his  absence,  although  I  can  not 
by  any  means  fill  his  place,  I  shall  endeavor  to  acquaint  you  briefly 
with  the  main  aspects  and  the  most  recent  transformations  of  the 
educational  system  of  France. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  pifblic  education  is  at  the  present 
time  one  of  the  most  important  questions  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public  in  France.  A  glance  at  the  recently  published  budget  for 
1920  furnishes  ample  evidence  of  the  fact.  While  the  French  are 
going  to  spend  sixty  millions  for  the  ministry  of  foreign  aflfairs,  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  millions  for  their  colonies,  and  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  for  the  navy,  over  a  billion  francs  have  been  appro- 
priated for  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  This  enormous  sum 
covers  not  only  the  increases  in  salary  which  have  been  granted  to  all 
the  teachers  of  France  but  the  cost  of  new  buildings  and  new  equip- 
ment and  the  reconstruction  of  many  schools  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  invader.  A  great  progress  has 
been  accomplished  in  that  last  field  according  to  the  last  statistics. 
Out  of  6,445  schools  which  existed  in  the  devastated  regions  before 
the  war,  4,500  were  destroyed  between  1914  and  1918,  but  to-day  no 
less  than  5,345  have  been  reestablished,  some  of  them  in  a  very  rudi- 
mentary way,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  nevertheless  in  condition  to 
receive  students  as  the  villages  are  being  rebuilt. 
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French  education,  as  you  certainly  know,  is  more  centralized  and 
systematized  than  American  education.  It  is  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  divided  into  three 
classes:  Primary  education,  secondary  education,  and  higher  educa- 
tion. As  we  shall  see  later,  these  compartments  are  not  absolutely 
water-tight,  but  must,  however,  be  studied  separately. 

Primary  education  is  free  and  compulsory  and  is  given  iii  public 
schools  and  in  private  schools.  The  teachers  must  be  graduates  of 
normal  schools  or  else  have  obtained  a  certificate  conferred  by  the 
Government  after  a  special  examination.  The  public  schools  are 
supi>orted  partly  by  the  Government  and  partly  by  the  local  budget. 
In  1913  the  total  enrollment  in  primary  schools  amounted  to 
6,277,000  students,  taking  courses  in  87,071  schools,  under  the  super- 
vision of  168,740  teachers.  These  figures  do  not  include  about  14,500 
private  schools  which  are  not  supported  by  the  Government. 

Secondary  education  is  given  in  State  and  communal  lyceea  and 
colleges^  whose  total  enrollment  was  at  the  same  date  slightly  over 
100,000.  Excepting  the  universities,  there  is  no  coeducation  in 
France,  girls  having  special  lycees  and  coUegeSj  with  an  enrollment 
of  about  36,000. 

Higher  education  is  given  in  universities,  divided  into  the  four 
traditional  faculties:  Law,  medicine,  science,  and  letters,  with  an 
enrollment  of  about  40,000.  To  those  should  be  added  students  who, 
after  completing  the  secondary-school  curriculum,  gain  admission  in 
some  of  the  special  schools  of  engineering,  military  science,  etc. 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  registered  in  secondary  schools  enter  the  universities  and 
pursue  higher  studies.  The  task  of  secondary  education  consequently 
is  to  a  large  extent  to  prepare  students  for  more  advanced  work  and 
to  give  them  :that  strong  general  culture  which  enables  them  to  spe- 
cialize later  in  life.  From  that  point  of  view  the  articulation  be- 
tween the  secondary  schools  and  the  universities  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  The  same  can  not  be  said,  unfortunately,  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  secondary  and  primary  education.  The  dis- 
crepancy  between  the  figures  is  very  great,  indeed;  over  6,000,000 
pupils  being  enrolled  in  the  primary  schools  against  100,000,  or 
130,000  if  we  include  the  girls,  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  means 
that  secondary  education,  which  in  France  is  not  free,  is  restricted 
to  a  minority  of  children  and  that  a  large  majority  of  the  French 
children  cease  to  go  to  school  altogether  too  early. 

EXTENSION  OF  SECX)NDARY  EDUCATION  SOUGHT. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  the  French  are  facing 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  mention  it  here  because,  if  I  am  well 
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informed,  the  situation  is  somewhat  similar  in  this  country,  at  least 
in  the  rural  districts.  In  large  cities  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
find  remedies;  night  schools,  technical  courses,  institutes  of  all  sorts 
have  been  established ;  but  it  is  only  gradually  that  the  agricultural 
population  can  be  educated  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  school  after 
they  have  mastered  the  rudiments  •  taught  by  the  village  school- 
teacher. The  French,  however,  are  facing  the  problem  squarely; 
in  the  past  they  gave  numerous  fellowships  to  the  brightest  students 
of  the  public  schools,  and  in  that  way  enabled  them  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  state  colleges  anl  lycees.  There  is  a  strong  movement  afoot 
just  now  to  make  secondary  education  free  and  to  push  further  the 
age  limit.  Some  even  are  speaking  of  establishing  what  is  called 
"  Vecole  uniqtbe  "  and  of  doing  away  with  the  old  separation  between 
secondary  and  primary  education. 

The  situation,  however,  is  not  quite  so  dark  as  it  seems  at  first. 
It  is  true  that  to  a  certain  extent  secondary  education,  not  being 
free,  is  reserved  for  children  who  belong  to  the  middle  class;  but 
on  the  other  hand  we  find  a  real  democratic  spirit  at  the  bottom 
and  at  the  top,  if  it  is  not  so  conspicuous  in  the  middle.  In  that 
respect,  it  must  be  remembered  that  higher  education  in  France  is 
and  always  has  been  practically  free.  Our  universities  charge  a 
fee  which  is  purely  nominal  if  we  compare  it  with  fees  charged  by 
most  American  institutions  of  similar  nature. 

It  has  been  for  centuries  the  constant  policy  of  the  French  people 
to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  students  of  moderate  means  to 
pursue  the  higher  studies  and  researches.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that 
the  College  de  France  was  established  several  centuries  ago.  There 
in  the  old  house  where  so  many  of  the  great  French  scholars  and 
scientists  have  taught  the  doors  are  wide  open,  even  without  the 
formality  of  registration,  to  all  those  who  wish  to  come  and  attend 
the  courses.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  French  relinquishing  this 
noble  tradition  of  disinterested  studies  and  their  humanistic  and 
cultural  conception  of  education.  At  the  same  time  this  love  of 
tradition,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  French,  does  not  prevent 
them  from  recognizing  the  necessity  of  bringing  about  certain 
modifications  in  the  present  system.  Closer  relations  must  be  estab- 
lished between  pure  research  and  applications.  The  universities  must 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  coimtry. 
The  war  has  stimulated  a  movement  which  had  already  begun  a  few 
years  ago  to  decentralize  the  scientific  life  of  the  country,  to  estab- 
lish institutes  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
New  technical  schools  have  been  built,  and  laboratories  for  industrial 
research  have  been  established  in  the  provincial  universities  as  weU 
as  in  Paris. 
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SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  transformation  of  the  French 
universities  has  been  the  special  attention  paid  to  the  intellectual 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  the 
French  know  no  language  except  their  own,  and  it  is  not  true  at  all 
that  they  do  not  travel.  French  students  have  been  invited  to  come 
to  this  country  to  spend  one  or  several  years  in  your  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  get  acquainted  with  the  American  people  as 
well  as  with  American  scientific  learning.  They  will  go  back  to  their 
native  country  rich  in  experience,  and  gradually  will  introduce  into 
our  school  life  some  of  the  best  features  of  your  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  students  have  been  specially  welcomed  in  France, 
and  some  of  them  will  see  that  after  all  America  may  perhaps  borrow 
something  from  France. 

This  policy  of  exchanges  and  open  door  in  educational  matters  is 
the  best  policy  that  our  two  nations  can  pursue.  They  have  common 
problems  to  solve,  the  greatest  being  the  place  and  proper  distribu- 
tion of  education  in  a  democracy.  We  may  try  to  reach  the  same 
aims  by  somewhat  different  methods,  because  we  are  not  absolutely 
alike,  but  the  principles  and  ideals  are  the  same  and  we  can  greatly 
profit  by  each  other's  experience. 


THE  NEW  INTEREST  IN  EDUCATION  IN  LATIN-AMERICAN 

COUNTRIES. 

Dr.  JACOBO  Vabela, 
The  Minuter  from  Uruguay. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  educational  situation  in  Latin  America 
as  a  whole.  In  the  continent  of  the  south  there  are  many  nations  with 
similar  problems  to  solve,  speaking  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Ian- 
gauges,  united  in  history  and  in  ideals.  Nobody  wishes  more  ener- 
getically than  I  the  solidarity  of  the  Latin- American  peoples  among 
themselves  and  with  the  United  States,  your  great  country.  Many 
benefits  will  be  assured  to  all  the  Americas  from  this  understading 
and  closest  friendship.  But  my  interest  for  this  ideal  does  not  pre- 
vent me  from  seeing  that,  with  reference  to  educational  matters, 
Latin  America  is  only  a  geographical  expression.  There  are  regions 
in  which  public  instruction  is  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  and  the 
proportion  of  illiterates  disheartening.  The  climate,  the  sparse  popu- 
lation not  only  prevent  the  diffusion  of  education,  but  also  of  the  other 
blessings  of  civilization.  The  efforts  of  wise  governments  and  the 
work  of  time  will  surely  bring  progress  and  culture  to  these  lands, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  education  in  these  lands  is  interesting  only 
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to  study  the  means  to  bring  about  ameliorations.    In  other  countries, 
education  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  progress  and  development. 

If  you  take  the  Latin  American  peoples  as  a  whole,  the  total  figures 
could  not  show  the  significance  that  they  would  have  if  the  progress 
had  been  more  uniformly  distributed.  Their  primary  schools,  how- 
ever, counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  their  secondary  schools, 
equipped  With  advanced  material,  number  more  than  700,  with  a 
student  population  in  this  grade,  excluding  Brazil  and  Mexico,  esti- 
mated at  125,000.  There  are  also  400  normal  schools  and  numerous 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  institutes. 

SUBSTANTIAL  PROGKESS  IN  UBUOUAY. 

In  my  own  country,  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  primary  instruc- 
tion has  received  preferential  attention  from  the  Government  and 
from  the  people.  Our  public  schools  are  our  national  pride,  the 
principal  institution  of  our  country,  our  hope  in  a  better  and  en- 
lightened future. 

The  methods  are  advanced,  practical,  adapted  to  our  necessities; 
great  care  is  devoted  to  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  to  physical  ex- 
ercises; the  new  buildings  have  all  the  comforts  required  for  the  new 
conception  of  pedagogy.  The  school  is  not  like  a  prison,  regarded 
with  fear  or  with  displeasure  by  the  children;  to  learn  joyfully  is  our 
formula,  and  we  realized  it.  The  nimiber  of  our  schools  in  Uruguay 
has  grown  in  recent  years  in  a  proportion  so  wonderful  that  shows 
perfectly  our  interest  in  the  matter. 

To-day  we  have  three  times  more  than  in  1906.  It  is,  I  think,  a 
good  record  in  14  years. 

Better  than  figures,  I  would  like  to  find,  in  order  to  impress  your 
minds,  some  fact  having  the  force  of  a  symbol,  which  may  show  how 
ardent  is  the  feeling  of  my  people  for  education.  Montevideo,  the 
capitol  of  Uruguay,  is  a  modern  town  with  all  the  attractions  of  civi- 
lization. Lord  Bryce  has  said  of  Montevideo,  as  reminded  the  other 
day  in  the  Sun  and  New  York  Herald^  that  it  is  the  place  in  Latin 
America  in  which  a  European  would  like  to  remain  for  life.  In  this 
town  that  has,  I  venture  to  say,  some  of  the  charms  of  your  wonderful 
Washington — ^may  T  say  of  our  Washington  ? — ^there  are  not  the  pro- 
fusion or  commemorative  monuments  that  adorn  the  capital  of  the 
United  States. 

AN  EDUCATOR  SINGLED  OUT  FOR  COMMEMORATION. 

There  is  in  Montevideo  till  now,  perhaps,  only  one  great  artistic 
monument  erected  by  the  gratitude  of  the  people  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  their  servants.  It  is  not  destined  to  honor  the  memory  of 
some  warrior,  of  some  ^^caudillo"  who  became  famous  in  the  past 
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in  the  then  chronic  South  American  revolution.  It  honors  the  re- 
former of  the  public  education,  the  champion  of  education  extended 
to  all  classes.  This  fact  shows  the  predilection  of  the  people  for  the 
leaders  of  public  instruction.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  people  that 
has  such  inclinations  is  in  the  right  way?  I  am  proud  in  saying  that 
it  is  the  monument  to  my  father.  By  a  happy  conception  of  the 
sculptor,  the  monument  shows  on  one  side  the  figures  of  a  group  of 
children  and  of  rustic  men  receiving  the  benefits  of  education,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  same  group  some  years  later,  transformed  by 
the  influence  of  the  school,  in  respectful  attitude  before  the  effigy  of 
the  law.  Of  this  magnitude,  in  fact,  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
expanded  education  in  my  country. 

I  can  not  resist  the  desire  of  expressing  to  you  the  part  that  in  this 
great  work  belongs  to  your  country  for  its  inspiring  example.  More 
than  40  years  ago  my  father,  a  young  man  anxious  for  more  culture, 
arrived  in  the  tJnited  States  on  a  voyage  of  business  and  pleasure. 
He  also  desired  to  study  the  spirit  of  your  lofty  democracy,  and  to 
be  able  to  bring  back  some  of  your  welfare  to  his  then  unfortunate 
native  country,  devoured  at  that  time  by  incessant  civil  wars,  and  by 
the  ambitions  of  politicians  and  domestic  militarists  as  dangerous  as 
international  militarism.  His  vocation  was  not  fixed  at  that  time. 
Fate  put  him  in  touch  with  the  then  minister  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Sarmiento,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
ever  produced  by  Latin  America,  and  one  of  the  first  educators  of 
our  continent.  "  What  must  I  do  for  my  country  ?  "  asked  the 
Uruguayan.  "  You  must  study  the  education  in  the  United  States, 
and  follow  this  example  and  inspire  enthusiasm  for  this  cause  in 
Uruguay.'' 

TRANSFORMING  INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  counsel  was  followed,  and  thus  began  a  formidable  campaign 
in  Uruguay  in  favor  of  compulsory  public  instruction^  free,  rational, 
without  distinction  of  so-called  social  classes,  or  religions,  or  factions. 
Great  was  the  resistance  opposed  by  prejudice  and  by  blind  ignor- 
ance ;  but  the  fruit  of  the  victory  has  been  priceless.  We  have  won 
in  the  struggle  the  true  self-government.  We  have  now  a  system  of 
government  conceived  by  ourselves  forournecessities,  good  government 
in  the  book  of  the  constitution  and  in  the  reality  of  the  facts,  pacific 
people,  respectful  of  the  laws,  anxious  for  learning,  and  loving  the 
great  ideals  as  proved  during  the  war  with  the  unlimited  and  virile 
adhesion  to  you.  All  this  is  the  final  result  of  the  expanded  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  necessary  to  inspire  passionate  interest  for  public  education 
in  all  classes,  in  all  countries.  The  work  is  above  factions  and 
frontiers,  and  has  a  human  character  in  the  present  moment  of  his- 
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tory.  We  must  show  that  the  life  of  a  man  is  not  complete  until  he 
has  made  an  effort  in  favor  of  public  education.  Indifference  is  al- 
most a  crime.  The  people  in  all  democracies  must  demand  of  all 
candidates  in  public  elections,  representatives,  governors,  mayors, 
not  mere  promises,  not  pompous  programs,  but  his  record  in  the  past 
in  favor  of  public  education.  This  duty  nobody  has  the  right  to 
escape. 

For  several  years  I  was  a  member  of  the  National  Congress  of  my 
country.  Absorbed  in  international  and  financial  problems,  I  did 
not  give  the  attention  that  I  wanted  to  the  educational  necessities  of 
the  country.  I  would  be,  however,  ashamed  if  I  were  obliged  to  say 
that  I  did  nothing  in  the  matter;  but  this  is  not  the  truth.  I  am 
gratified  to  say  that  I  proposed  and  obtained  from  the  Congress  an 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  school-teachers.  The  teacher  is  the  master- 
key  of  the  school.  The  course  of  study  may  be  excellent,  wise  the 
organization,  but  if  the  teacher  is  not  at  the  height  of  his  mission, 
the  effort  will  be  vain  and  sterile  the  work.  No  matter  how  potent 
may  be  the  influence  of  the  family,  nor  how  great  the  vitality  of  the 
race,  if  the  teacher  is  incompetent,  the  people  will  soon  be  on  the  road 
to  decadence. 

DEMOCRACY  WITHOUT  EDUCATION  A  CONTRADICTION  IN  TERMS. 

The  teachers  are  among  the  first  citizens  in  a  democracy.  Democ- 
racy without  education  as  its  comer  stone  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
How  can  a  people  govern  itself  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  ignorance? 
Usually,  so-called  democracy  in  ignorant  nations  is  only  a  mask  for 
despotism;  that  has  been  in  the  past  the  sad  fate  of  several  Latin- 
American  peoples.  Work  for  education,  and  true  democracy  will 
appear  as  naturally  as  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 


EDUCATION  AS  A  NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

Hon.  Horace  M.  Towneb, 
Representative  from  Iowa* 

This  topic  means,  as  I  interpret  it,  "  What  can  the  National  Gov- 
ernment do  to  aid  the  States  in  the  education  of  their  people?  " 

Immediately  when  we  consider  this  question  we  are  met  with  the 
constitutional  limitation.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  give  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  control  education,  and 
the  National  Government  has  no  power  except  that  which  is  given 
to  it  by  the  Constitution.  But  there  is  another  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  allows  the  Congress  to  make  appropriations 
from  the  national  treasury  for  anything  that  in  its  judgment  will 
^romote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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And  so  a  great  many  years  ago  we  commenced  making  appro- 
priations and  granting  immense  tracts  of  land  to  the  States  in  aid 
of  education.  We  have  also  from  time  to  time  put  certain  educa- 
tional interests  within  the  various  departments  and  bureaus  of  the 
Government,  and  have  granted  them  funds  to  carry  on  their  work. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  have  never  done  what  we  ought  to  have  done 
years  ago,  namely,  create  a  Department  of  Education,  with  its  chief 
as  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

CERTAIN  OBJECTIONS  EXAMINED. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  creation  of  a  department  of  educa^ 
tion,  and  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  of  education,  will  be  plac- 
ing education  and  the  common-school  system  under  the  control  of 
the  Government.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment can  not  control  education,  and  we  have  no  idea  or  intention 
of  seeking  control  of  education  when  we  suggest  the  creation  of  a 
department  of  education. 

We  created  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  Congress  has  no 
power  to  control  agriculture  and  does  not  seek  to  do  so.  The  depart- 
ment was  created  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  aiding  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture,  and  so  we  grant  annually  millions  of 
dollars  to  foster  and  elevate  and  make  effective  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country. 

And  so  we  have  done  with  labor.  We  have  created  a  Department 
of  Labor,  with  its  chief  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  But 
he  does  not  seek  to  control  labor.  It  is  to  foster  and  protect  and 
elevate  the  interests  of  the  laboring  man  that  this  is  done. 

And  may  we  not  aid  the  States  and  foster  education,  just  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  these  other  interests?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  development  of  agriculture  is  considered  of  greater  interest  and 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the  development 
and  encouragement  of  education?  Is  it  more  important  that  we 
should  appropriate  millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  the  reduction 
of  hog  cholera  than  that  we  should  appropriate  something,  at  least, 
for  the  eradication  of  illiteracy? 

These  questions  answer  themselves.  And  so  I  take  it  that  when- 
ever the  question  is  fairly  examined,  it  must  be  the  judgment  of 
intelligent  people  that  we  should,  as  a  duty  and  as  an  encouragement 
and  to  bring  about  efficiency  in  education,  consolidate  these  various 
interests  and  make  them  more  effective  by  the  creation  of  a  depart- 
ment 

EDUCATIONAL   INTEREST   AND   EFFORT   SCATTERED. 

As  it  is  now,  there  are  about  50  bureaus,  divisions,  sections  of  the 
Government  service  having  something  to  do  with  educational  activi- 
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ties.  We  now  appropriate  millions  of  dollars  a  year  from  the 
National  Treasury  for  educational  purposes.  All  of  these  interests 
ought  td  be  brought  together  and  correlated  and  considered  together 
when  we  adopt,  as  we  shall  very  shortly,  a  budget  system.  And 
when  this  is  done  I  hope  there  will  almost  immediately  follow  the 
law  which  will  create  a  department  of  education. 

URGENT   NEED  OF  FEDERAL  AID. 

We  have  a  condition  in  the  United  States  which  is  nothing  less 
than  a  crisis  in  educational  matters.  We  thought  our  showing  in 
the  1910  census  was  fairly  satisfactory.  We  found  then  that  there 
were  5,500,000  people  here  who  could  not  read  and  write,  and  only 
about  3,500,000  men  and  women  who  could  not  speak  or  read  or 
write  the  English  language. 

And  so  we  said  we  were  getting  along  very  well.  We  have 
100,000,000  people,  and  this  small  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  nothing 
to  be  particularly  alarmed  about.  It  is  true  that  it  placed  us  ninth 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  most  of  the  civilized 
peoples  are  ahead  of  us.    But  then  we  were  prospering. 

However,  the  war  came  along  and  upset  our  equanimity.  An  ex- 
amination of  our  young  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  years 
showed  that  nearly  one-fourth  could  not  read  a  newspaper  intelli- 
gently,  could  not  write  letters  home  to  their  parents,  or  read  letters 
which  they  received,  and  could  not  read  the  signs  and  notices  posted 
about  the  camps. 

NATIONAL  SAFETY  ABSOLUTELY  DEPENDENT  ON  EDUCATION. 

This  was  the  condition  we  found.  If  anything  on  earth  could,  it 
ought  to  convince  us  that  education  is  a  national  interest,  for  we 
found  out  that  our  very  national  defense  was  impaired  by  illiteracy 
and  ignorance. 

Do  you  say  that  that  is  not  a  national  danger?  Is  not  the  safety 
of  the  Republic  placed  in  peril  when  one- fourth  of  the  men  we  call 
to  arms  can  not  serve  efficiently  in  the  defense  of  our  coimtry,  or  can 
not  intelligently  exercise  their  functions  as  citizens  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment ? 

We  can  not  trust  this  precious  treasure  of  liberty  which  we  have 
gained  at  such  great  cost,  and  which  we  must  preserve  at  any  cost, 
to  men  who  can  not  even  read  the  ballots  which  they  cast.  Of  all 
the  dangers  that  can  be  imagined,  to  me  there  is  none  greater  than 
this. 

If  we  would  preserve  this  Republic  of  ours,  which,  as  you  have 
heard  to-day,  is  to  most  of  the  world  its  promise  of  perpetual  liberty 
^nd  happiness  for  the  people,  we  must  preserve  an  intelligent  man- 
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hood  and  womanhood  in  America.  Unless  we  can  do  that,  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  understand  at  once  that  we  can  not  tell  whether  or 
not  this  Kepublic  can  preserve  itself  and  perpetuate  its  present  form 
of  government. 

If  the  Republic  can  preserve  an  intelligent  citizenship  for  the  de- 
termination of  its  duties,  for  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities,  and 
for  the  defense  of  its  rights,  then  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
Republic.  But  if  we  fail  in  this,  and  allow  a  determining  portion  of 
our  people  to  become  or  remain  ignorant  and  illiterate,  then  I  fear 
there  is  grave  danger  that  the  Republic  will  ultimately  fall,  dis- 
honoring itself,  and  bringing  upon  itself  the  condemnation  of  man- 
kind and  the  maledictions  of  history.  I  can  not  believe,  my  fellow 
citizens,  that  you  will  refuse  to  do  your  part  in  preventing  any  such 
calamitous  outcome. 

THE  HARVEST  OF  CULPABLE  NEOLECJT. 

We  are  too  prone  in  America  to  set  up  an  institution,  watch  it 
carefully  in  its  inception,  noting  any  defects  and  remedying  them  as 
we  can,  and  then,  after  it  is  in  successful  operation,  and  we  have 
overcome  the  initial  difficulties,  to  accept  it  as  something  accomplished 
and  go  away  and  leave  it.  Now,  that  is  what  we  have  done  with  the 
conmion-school  system  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  were  not  so,  do  you  suppose  that  we  would  allow  the  pres- 
ent conditions  to  exist?  The  average  salary  paid  to  school  teachers 
last  year  was  only  $640,  and  we  paid  the  scrubwomen  working  in  the 
public  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  $240  more  than  that ! 
The  carpenters  throughout  the  United  States  received  an  average 
wage  of  more  than  twice  that ;  and  the  bricklayers  received  an  aver- 
age wage  of  more  than  three  times  the  average  wage  of  teachers. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  18,000  of  your  schools  are  closed  ?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  42,000  schools  are  taught  by  teachers  who  are  incom- 
petent to. teach,  and  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  a  school- 
room as  teachers?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  200,000  young  men 
and  women  who  have  never  even  completed  the  grade  schools  are  now 
teaching  schools  in  the  United  States? 

These  are  the  conditions  that  exist  because  the  people  have  gone 
away  and  left  the  conmion  schools  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Wendell  Phillips  said : 

Despotism  looks  down  in  the  poor  man's  cradle  and  knows  that  it  can  curb 
your  ambitions  and  crush  your  will ;  but  democracy  sees  in  that  baby  hand  the 
ballot,  and  prudence  bids  it  place  intelligence  on  the  one  side  of  those  baby 
footsteps  and  integrity  on  the  other,  lest  her  own  hearth  be  imperiled. 

When  the  hearthstones  of  America  are  imperiled,  it  will  not  be 
from  foes  without,  it  will  be  from  foes  within.    And  the  most 
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deadly  foe  to  the  safety  of  America  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  con- 
stitutional government  is  nothing  but  illiteracy  and  ignorance  and 
the  indifference  of  the  people  to  the  common-school  system  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  to  see  that  condition  remedied,  and  I  call 
upon  you  to  go  out  into  your  respective  districts  and  awaken  the 
people  to  the  conditions  that  exist*  and  the  dangers  that  threaten. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  RURAL  TEACHER. 

Hon.  Robert  A.  Coofeb, 

Oovemor  of  South  Carolina. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  in  my  section  of  the  country  that  it 
costs  less  to  provide  education  than  it  does  to  support  and  endure 
ignorance. 

In  less  than  20  years  the  taxpayers  of  a  certain  mountain  county  in 
one  of  the  Southern  States  spent  something  like  $120,000  in  the  prose- 
cution of  persons  who  had  violated  the  law  with  reference  to  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  The  person  who  gathered  the  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject said  this : 

That  would  have  been  enough  money,  and  more  than  enough,  to  have  pro- 
vided adequate  educational  faciUties  for  every  person  put  on  trial,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  his  family;  and  had  the  county,  instead  of* being  put  to  the 
necessity  of  spending  this  large  amount  of  money  In  the  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  citizens  who  had  within  them  potential  good,  directed  its  efforts  to 
providing  education,  not  only  would  the  taxpayers  have  been  in  a  better  condi- 
tion from  a  financial  standpoint,  but  the  moral  strength  of  that  community 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  better. 

THE  RURAIi  SCHOOL  HAS  BEEN  NEGLECTED. 

The  rural  school  is  necessarily  the  center  of  rural  life,  and  de- 
termines the  standard  of  that  community,  not  only  in  its  political  life, 
but  in  its  social  and  economic  life.  To  make  rural  life  more  attrac- 
tive, and  to  give  a  larger  life  to  the  average  person  who  is  engaged  in 
agriculture,  is  not  a  burden,  but  on  the  contrary  becomes- a  dividend- 
producing  investment. 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  rural  school  is  that  it  does  not  furnish 
educational  facilities  equal  to  the  school  in  the  industrial  or  more 
densely  populous  community.  And  what  is  the  effect?  Why,  men 
are  doing  what  they  ought  to  do ;  they  are  doing  what  their  duty  com- 
pels them  to  do ;  they  are  moving  to  the  city  and  to  the  town  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  for  their  children  the  best  educational  ad- 
vantages. What  does  that  mean,  my  friends  ?  We  have  to-day  the 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  caused  by  the  fact  that  we  are  pro- 
ducing less  than  we  are  consuming.  We  are  producing  less  than  the 
world  needs.    But,  do  not  criticize  the  man  who  leaves  the  rural  com- 
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munity  and  ceases  to  produce  food  and  the  raw  material  for  clothing. 
He  is  doing  what  he  ought  to  do  until  his  State  has  provided  him  with 
educational  advantages  which  permit  to  his  children  an  equal  chance 
in  life.  He  ought  to  get  away.  I  look  upon  this  matter  as  the  funda- 
mental need  in  our  education. 

My  own  State,  the  smallest  in  all  the  South,  paid!  in  taxes  for  State, 
county,  and  municipal  purposes,  and  tax  to  the  Federal  Government, 
in  the  year  1919,  more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  you  how  much  of  that  was  spent  for  education.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you,  however,  to  come  down  and  see  us  in  about  two  years,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  we  are  doing.  We  have  not  appreciated 
the  value  of  the  rural  school,  or  its  fundamental  part  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  we  have  had  no  concern  whatever  with  the  rural 
teacher. 

Some  probably  would  destroy  the  institutions  of  this  Government 
if  they  could.  You  do  not  find  that  in  the  rural  community.  It  is 
not  there.  The  greatest  potentiaLasset  of  this  country  to-day  in  sus- 
taining the  institutions  of  this  Government  is  in  the  rural  com- 
munities. You  find  there  pure  Americanism ;  you  find  there  a  popu- 
lation anxious  to  have  a  larger  life ;  to  perform  a  larger  part  in  the 
support  of  our  institutions  and  ideals.  We  can  not  afford  to  neglect 
those  people.  We  must  provide  them  with  educational  facilities. 
Let  me  emphasize  it,  educational  facilities  equal  to  those  in  any  other 
section  of  the  State.  Now,  if  you  do  not  do  it,  my  friends,  they  are 
going  to  move  to  the  towns  and  cities,  and  then  they  become  a  part 
of  the  consuming  rather  than  the  producing  class.  That's  the  prob- 
lem as  we  see  it  in  our  section,  and  we  have  undertaken  to  put  on  a 
campaign  to  meet  it. 

If  you  find  a  town  or  a  city  where  the  population  has  become  less 
you  readily  conclude  at  once  that  that  town  or  city  is  a  failure.  I 
am  not  going  to  conclude  that  at  all.  I  find  out  what  has  been  the 
condition  in  the  rural  communities  surrounding  that  place.  If  we 
find  a  decrease  in  the  rural  population  it  is  because  we  have  not 
provided  our  rural  conmiunities  with  adequate  educational  facilities. 

In  the  South,  prior  to  1861,  our  people  all  lived  in  rural  conmiuni- 
ties. I  once  heard  a  gentleman  say,  who  grew  up  in  those  days,  that 
he  had  very  little  respect  for  the  man  who  did  not  live  in  the  coun- 
try or  in  London.  My  friends,  that  is  changed,  because  we  have  not 
properly  supported  the  rural  school. 

BUBAL  UFE  AND  SELF-EXPRESSION. 

The  rural  school  and  the  rural  life  promise  to  the  average  man 
something  that  every  man  and  woman  wants,  something  that  human 
nature  always  has  craved  and  always  will.    That  is,  the  means  of 
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self-expression.  I  believe  that  one  of  our  problems  in  industrial  com- 
munities and  industrial  life  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  man 
is  not  satisfied  to  be  a  part  of  a  machine.  It  is  in  the  rural  com- 
munities that  a  person  may  have  self-expression.  He  has  there  a 
chance  of  development,  and  we  must  keep  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
our  people  in  these  communities.  If  they  are  an  essential  part  of 
our  civilization  it  is  due  them  that  we  shall  provide  them  with  the 
attractions  and  the  facilities  necessary  to  give  them  the  largest  life. 
Let  us  recognize  always  this  fundamental  fact  that,  even  though 
the  grass  may  grow  in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  the  country  is  secure 
if  we  can  have  a  prosperous,  contented,  rural  population.^  But  when 
we  fail  in  the  rural  community  it  matters  not  what  other  means  of  de- 
fense we  may  have ;  we  must  build  up  there  and  sustain  that  or  our 
position  is  lost. 


V.  EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP  AND  CULTURE. 


EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

Hon.  Gasl  E.  Miixiken, 
0<yvemor  of  Maine, 

[Address  of  the  presiding  officer  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  8  p.  m.,  May  21.] 

I  have  seven  excellent  personal  reasons  for  interest  in  education — 
one  of  them  in  college,  five  in  the  public  schools,  and  one  at  home  too 
young  to  go  to  school.  But  it  is  not  for  these  reasons,  nor  for  any 
other  personal  reason,  that  I  am  here. 

During  the  war,  whatever  was  important  for  the  national  defense, 
whatever  was  needed  by  munitions  works,  and  for  use  overseas,  be- 
came a  matter  of  first  duty  for  all  citizens  to  furnish.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  academic  belief.  The  American  people  did  not  believe  in 
war,  and  do  not  now  believe  in  war,  and  did  not  desire  war.  It  was 
the  fact  that  we  were  in  an  emergency,  and  that  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  world  depended  upon  applying  all  of 
our  great  resources  to  the  problem  of  winning  the  war. 

[  A  WAR  FOR  THE   PRESERVATION    OF   IDEALS   OF    CITIZENSHIP. 

Somebody  has  suggested  that  the  next  great  military  struggle  will 
be  in  the  Pacific,  and  that  Australia  will  be  the  prize.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  mere  idle  topic  for  speculation,  but  the  next  war  is  not  in  the 
Pacific ;  the  next  war  is  in  the  making.    It  is  now  on. 

It  is  to  determine,  not  the  military  question,  but  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  citizenship  of  ours  that  has  come  through  the  strain 
of  warfare  will  stand  the  strain  of  peace,  and  will  resist  the  tenden- 
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cies  to  self-indulgence  and  to  ease  and  luxury,  and  whether  in  the 
next  generation  this  democracy  will  prove  itself  to  have  been  worth 
saving. 

And  so  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  defense,  I  take  it, 
that  we  are  met  here  in  Washington,  or,  as  the  commissioner  has  so 
pointedly  said,  "The  life  of  the  democracy  depends  upon  its  citi- 
zenship." The  military  emergency  through  which  we  have  passed 
was  never  so  serious  an  emergency  as  the  emergency  of  citizenship  in 
time  of  peace. 

INTANGIBLE  YET  IRRESISTIBLE  FORCES.      ' 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  have  ever  had  the  experience  of 
being  in  a  crowded  hall,  and  hearing  a  sudden  cry  of  "  fire."  If  you 
have,  you  know  what  the  words  "  pull  of  a  crowd "  mean ;  not  the 
physical  contact  with  bodies  in  the  crowd,  in  the  rush  for  the  door, 
in  the  frantic  struggle,  but  the  feeling  of  panic  or  fear  that  runs 
through  the  crowd  in  such  circumstances,  as  real  a  force  as  any  physi- 
cal force  in  the  universe. 

And  it  is  some  such  force  that  is  determining  the  future  of  our 
citizenship,  because  it  is  that  force  of  community  life  and  community 
personality,  impinging  on  the  lives  of  growing  boys  and  girls,  and 
on  the  lives  of  those  aliens  who  come  among  us  from  other  lands,  that 
is  determining  what  the  average  of  the  character  of  these  future  citi- 
zens will  be,  determining  as  absolutely  and  as  definitely  as  any  prob- 
lem in  mathematics. 

And  our  present  interest  in  this  matter  is  because  the  life  in  school 
is  probably  more  potent  in  the  development  of  the  character  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  life  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  than  any  other 
influence.  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  security  and 
defense,  therefore,  that  I  ask  you  to  hear  the  able  and  thoughtful 
addresses  of  the  evening. 


THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  CHURCHES  IN  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Kelly, 

Executive  Becretary,  the  Agsooiation  of  American  Colleges;  the  Council  of  Church  Boards 

of  Education,  New  Torh  City. 

Just  as  there  are  three  great  coordinate  departments  in  our  Federal 
Government — ^the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial — so 
there  are  three  fundamental  agencies  in  the  social  structure  of  our 
country — ^the  home,  the  church,  the  school.  They  have  a  common 
task;  they  are  partners  in  the  same  work.  They  have  essentially  the 
same  ideals.  Each  must  maintain  its  indentify,  but  each  must  work 
with  the  other  two. 
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The  interest  of  the  churches  in  education,  therefore,  is  the  same 
as  the  interest  of  one  partner  in  the  work  of  the  other  partners  for 
the  common  good.  In  a  certain  sense,  two  of  these  great  agencies, 
the  church  and  the  school,  were  born  in  America  at  the  same  time. 
They  have  been  cooperating  since  their  birth,  and  the  interest  and 
progress  of  one  are  bound  up  in  the  interest  and  progress  of  the 
other. 

In  every  community  of  pioneer  days  there  were  first  erected  a  few 
log  cabins,  which  were  destined  to  be  the  homes  of  the  settlers; 
secondly,  there  was  erected  a  log  cabin  which  was  to  be  the  meeting 
house;  and  immediately  thereafter  there  was  erected  another  log 
cabin  which  was  to  be  the  school.  To  adopt  the  words  of  the  British 
ambassador  in  this  conference  this  morning :  ''  This  is  the  way  the 
system  of  American  education  grew  out  of  virgin  spiL'  These  are 
the  elements  which  make  up  the  genius  of  the  American  people.'' 

AVOWED  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COIiONIAL  COLXEOES. 

A  splendid  illustration  of  this  close  partnership  between  religion 
and  education  is  found  in  the  organization  and  progress  of  the 
colonial  colleges.  It  is  a  significant  historical  fact,  well  known  to  you, 
that  they  were  all  founded  by  the  churches,  and  they  were  founded 
for  a  definite  purpose,  although  that  purpose  expressed  itself  in  dual 
form.  To  use  a  quaint  quotation  from  the  charter  of  Yale,  the  pur- 
pose of  that  institution,  and  indeed  of  all  of  these  colonial  colleges, 
was  "  to  fit  men  for  public  employment  in  the  church  and  civic  state." 

This  was  their  dual  program.  The  foimders  of  those  early  educa- 
tional institutions  did  not  discriminate  between  the  fimction  of 
religion  and  the  function  of  education.  And  that  those  institutions 
were  true  to  their  trust  is  indicated  by  the  type  of  product  which 
they  turned  out. 

On  the  alumni  lists  of  these  colonial  colleges  are  to  be  found  such 
names  as  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Thomas  JeflFerson,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  John  Adams,  James  Monroe,  John  Marshall,  James 
Otis,  Josiah  Quincy — men  who,  with  others  like  themselves,  laid 
the  civic  foundations  of  our  Bepublic.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  classes,  they  were  graduating  Increase  Mather,  Cotton  Mather, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel  Hawkins,  Nathaniel  Adams,  Timothy 
Dwight,  Joseph  Bellamy — great  outstanding  apostles  of  righteous- 
ness^ who,  with  others  like  themselves,  laid  the  ecclesiastical  f oimda- 
tions  of  this  Republic  of  ours.  Religion  and  education  were  wedded 
in  the  inception  of  educational  work  in  this  country.   . 

Since  colonial  days  colleges  have  been  founded  by  churches  in  every 
State  except  three  or  four,  and  to-day  out  of  more  than  500  standard 
colleges,  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  by  other 
standardizing  agencies,  more  than  400  are  organically  connected  with 
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the  churches  or  aflSliated  with  them,  while  most  of  the  other  100  were 
foimded  by  the  churches  and  maintain  to-day  the  most  kindly  and 
intimate  relationships  of  an  unofficial  character. 

COMMON    SCHOOL    ALSO    SPRANG    FROM     RELIGIOUS    IMPULSE. 

It  is  true  also  that  the  American  public  school  system  came  forth 
from  the  same  sort  of  impulse,  the  religious  impulse.  Horace  Mann 
was  a  minister  of  religion  as  well  as  a  minister  of  education. 

No  better  confirmation  of  this  vital  relationship  between  these  two 
great  American  ideals  need  be  cited  than  that  preamble  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  which  provided  for  the  government  of  the  North- 
west Territory: 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever 
encouraged. 

And  in  our  great  State  universities  to-day  it  is  true  that  religion 
and  education  are  wedded  in  our  common  aspirations  and  purposes. 
Those  who  have  visited  our  land-grant  colleges  in  recent  years  and 
months,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  temper  of  them  and  determin- 
ing the  spirit  of  them,  testify  that  in  these  institutions  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  healthiest,  sanest,  most  hopeful  religious  life  to 
be  found  in  any  centers  anywhere  in  this  country. 

After  a  ripe  experience  of  50  years  as  an  educator,  Mark  Hopkins, 
one  of  the  greatest  educators  America  has  produced,  said : 

Christianity  is  the  greatest  civilizing,  molding,  uplifting  power  on  this 
globe,  and  it  is  a  sad  defect  of  any  institution  of  higher  learning  if  it  does  not 
bring  those  under  its  care  into  the  closest  possible  relationship  with  it. 

And  I  declare  to  you  to-night  that  it  is  my  conviction  that  no  more 
disastrous  thing  could  happen  to  our  civilization,  and  because  of  the 
influence  we  may  have  in  the  world  in  the  next  generation,  no  more 
disastrous  thing  could  happen  to  the  world  than  that  the  tie  should 
be  severed  that  binds  together  religion  and  education. 

A  British  subject  located  temporarily  in  the  late  Ottoman  Empire 
remarked  the  other  day  to  an  American  citizen:  '^Wherever  the 
Crermans  go  you  will  find  an  arsenal;  wherever  the  French  go  you 
will  find  a  railroad ;  wherever  the  British  go  you  will  find  a  custom- 
house ;  and  wherever  the  Americans  go  you  will  find  a  schoolhouse." 
Now,  if  the  schoolhouse  is  indeed  the  symbol  of  America's  message 
to  mankind,  then  we  must  use  great  care  and  wisdom  in  selecting  the 
forces  that  play  within  and  about  the  schoolhouse. 

CHUBCHES  INVESTINd  HEAVILT  IN  EDUCATION. 

Since  the  armistice  day  many  religious  denominations  have  put  on 
great  forward  movements,  hoping  thereby  to  be  able  to  render  greater 
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service  to  this  bewildered  world  at  home  and  abroad.  Their  main 
purpose,  to  be  sure,  is  to  assist  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  golden 
rule,  but  their  method  is  primarily  and  ahnost  entirely  the  method  of 
education. 

To  be  specific,  since  the  armistice,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches  North  and  South  have  raised  $165,000,000  for  their  for- 
ward movement;  the  southern  Baptists  have  raised  $90,000,000;  the 
Presbyterian  Church  North  has  raised  $60,000,000;  the  Episcopal 
Church,  $40,000,000;  and  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  which 
is  conducting  a  drive  not  yet  completed,  has  subscribed  $180,000,000. 
I  do  not  name  all  of  the  denominations  that  have  been  engaged  in 
these  drives,  but  those  which  I  do  name  have  already  raised  a  total 
of  $636,000, 000. 

Now,  the  greater  portion  of  this  money  is  to  be  invested  as  endow- 
ments in  schools  and  colleges,  and  is  to  go  to  the  increase  of  teachers' 
and  professors'  salaries,  and  in  carrying  on  religious  education  among 
students  and  tax-supported  institutions  of  all  grades. 

ACTTION  BASED  ON  CAREFUL  INVESTIGATION. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  care  with  which  this  work  has  been 
done,  I  may  cite  the  case  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  which 
is  now  conducting  a  survey  of  American  education  of  so  compre- 
hensive a  type,  and  so  thorough  in  its  methods,  that  when  it  is  com- 
pleted there  will  be  the  largest  accumulation  of  facts  bearing  on 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  that  has  ever  been  brought 
together  at  any  one  time  in  all  the  history  of  American  education.    • 

For  three  years  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  devoted  itself 
to  a  study  of  the  definition  of  an  efficient  college,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion 260  college  presidents  unanimously  agreed  to  the  definition 
indicating  the  elements  that  should  go  into  an  efficient  college.  That 
efficient  college  was  made  the  basis  of  the  budget  which  the  American 
education  department  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  has  com- 
pleted. 

These  churches  have  the  facts.*  These  churches  are  constructing 
a  budget  upon  the  basis  of  these  facts,  and  these  churches  hope  to  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  progress  of  American  education. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs.  MAX7D  Wood  Pask. 
Chairman  Board  of  IHrectora,  Ifational  League  of  Women  Voters,  WasMnoion,  D,  O. 

When  the  dilatory  thirty-sixth  State  has  ratified  the  Woman's 
Suffrage  Amendment,  this  country  will  see  such  an  expansion  of  suf- 
frage as  has  never  before  been  granted  by  any  organized  and  orderly 

'  The  data  of  the  American  education  survey  here  referred  to  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education. 
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government.  Bevolutionary  China  and  revolutionary  Bussia  did 
for  a  time  extend  suffrage  to  numbers  of  persons  probably  greater 
than  the  number  who  will  be  enfranchised  when  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment is  ratified.  But  revolutionary  China  and  revolutionary  Bussia 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  right  which  was  temporarily 
extended. 

Upward  of  20,000,000  women  will  be  entitled  to  vote  when  the 
franchise  is  extended  to  all  the  women  of  the  country.  Approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  these  will  be  new  voters.  If  the  women  who 
are  to  be  new  voters  were  put  two  abreast  and  started  in  a  line  of 
march,  marching  something  like  20  miles  a  day,  they  would  take  over 
six  months  to  pass  a  given  point. 

WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  EFFECT? 

That  will  perhaps  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  extension  of 
suffrage  that  is  to  come  very  shortly  in  this  country.  And  it  is 
highly  appropriate  that  thoughtful  men  and  women  should  be  asking 
what  the  result  of  this  tremendous  extension  of  the  suffrage  is  going 
to  be.  Will  women  merely  duplicate  the  votes  of  men,  adding  num- 
bers without  changing  percentages?  Are  they  going  to  fail  to  vote, 
and  thus  produce  no  definite  result  ?  Or  have  women  a  distinct  and 
distinctive  contribution  to  make  as  voters? 

These  are  questions  which  no  one  can  answer  finally  at  this  time. 
It  is  always  dangerous  to  prophesy,  and  yet,  so  far  as  experience  goes 
in  those  countries  and  States  in  which  women  have  already  voted, 
that  experience  leads  to  the  expectation  that  in  certain  directions 
women  will  have  a  somewhat  different  contribution  to  bring  from 
that  which  has  been  brought  .by  men  in  the  service  of  the  Nation. 
Such  special  contribution  nearly  always  has  lain  in  the  direction  of 
women's  special  qualities. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  argument  as  to  whether  the  differences 
that  we  do  recognize  in  certain  psychological  qualities  of  men  and 
women  are  fundamental  and  ineradicable,  or  whether  they  are  merely 
adventitious.  I  grant  that  to  any  statement  that  I  may  make  on  this 
subject  there  are  often  glaring  individual  exceptions;  but,  by  and 
large,  I  think  the  world  agrees  that  women  have  some  qualities  in 
greater  proportion  than  men  have  those  qualities,  and  that  men  have 
other  qualities  in  greater  proportion  than  women  possess  those  same 
qualities.    Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  used  to  say : 

Women  know  more  about  some  things,  and  men  know  more  about  other  things ; 
but  men  and  women  together  know  aU  that  is  known  about  everything. 

Now,  it  is  in  connection  with  those  things  which  women  know  more 
about  that  I  believe  their  special  contribution  to  the  Government  of 
this  country  is  to  come. 
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THREE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMAN's  ATTITUDE. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  habit  of  persistent  and  continuous 
industry,  which  women's  experience  in  life  has  trained  them  to  follow 
out.  Women  are  home  makers,  and  know  that  you  can  not  wash  the 
dishes,  for  example,  on  Monday  morning,  and  expect  them  to  keep 
washed  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  The  work  has  to  be  done 
agaiii  at  noon  and  at  night,  and  then  all  over  again  on  Tuesday 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  so  oil 

Women  who  have  the  care  of  little  children,  as  most  women  do 
sometime  in  their  lives,  know  that  you  can  not  make  children  good 
and  well  behaved  all  at  once ;  it  has  to  be  done  ^'  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept." 

And  so  women  got  the  habit  of  doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  and  realizing  that  it  must  be  done  over  and  over  again  if 
finally  good  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
think,  are  more  likely  to  go  out  and  do  some  good  and  glorious  thing, 
and  then  they  want  to  stop  off  and  take  a  rest. 

A  well-known  writer  traced  that  tendency  of  man  back  to  the  prim- 
itive days,  when  the  man  went  out  and  shot  a  bear,  let  us  say,  and 
dragged  it  back  to  the  edge  of  the  camp ;  and  the  woman  took  the 
creature  at  that  point  and  skinned  it  and  prepared  the  flesh  for  food 
and  the  skin  for  clothing  or  tents,  as  the  case  might  be.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  words  of  this  writer,  the  man  lay  down  on  his  mat  and  went 
to  sleep. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  modem  life,  and 
in  the  difference  between  the  way  that  man  and  woman  function. 
The  men  like  to  work  hard,  and  then  they  want  to  lie  down  on  their 
mats  and  go  to  sleep. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  splendid  outbursts  of 
civic  enthusiasm  flare  up  and  fizzle  out  I  The  reformers  who  had  the 
power  of  the  vote  have  been  largely  men,  and  after  they  have  accom- 
plished their  reform,  they  have  taken  a  few  minutes  to  lie  down  and 
go  to  sleep.  Now,  the  women,  with  the  other  sort  of  training,  I 
believe,  are  going  to  bring  into  our  public  life  that  habit  of  persistent 
industry  in  keeping  after  the  concerns  of  the  public  that  they  have 
developed  in  keeping  after  the  concerns  of  the  home. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  we  should  all  agree  that  women  are 
more  likely  than  men  to  see  the  human  side  of  public  questions. 
Women  have  had  the  care  of  the  children,  of  sick  persons,  of  the 
dependent  and  the  defective  groups  in  society,  very  much  more  than 
men.  They  have  learned  a  sympathy  and  understanding  for  human 
weakness  that  men  do  not  so  easily  possess,  and  that  will  be  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  society,  if  women  are  able 
to  make  the  hiunan  side  of  public  questions  as  important  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  consideration  of  our  statesmen. 
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In  the  third  place,  women  have  a  tendency  to  put  more  emphasis 
upon  moral  issues  than  men  have.  They  have  to  teach  the  children 
that  right  is  right  and  that  wrong  is  wrong.  They  have  not  been 
tempted  to  compromise  by  the  strong  competition  of  business  life. 
They  have  been  looking  at  the  absolute  right  and  the  absolute  wrong 
of  things  more  steadily  than  have  men.  And,  again,  that  is  a  quality 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  us  in  the  consideration  of  public 
questions. 

SCHOOLS  or  CITIZENSHIP. 

I  emphasize  these  three  traits  because  I  think  they  tend  to  combine 
in  the  subject  we  are  met  here  to  discuss,  the  subject  of  education, 
which  is  of  such  enormous  importance  to  women,  both  as  teachers 
and  as  those  who  have  the  home  training  of  children. 

The  organization  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  has  planned, 
first  of  all,  to  educate  ourselves  and  all  the  other  new  voters  who 
want  to  be  educated.  We  are  planning  in  our  program  citizenship 
schools  for  the  new  voters,  one  in  every  voting  district  of  every 
State,  if  it  is  possible  to  bring  that  about. 

We  planned  these  schools  because  we  realize  that  women  are 
serious  about  this  question  of  using  their  suffrage  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Nation,  and  therefore  we  did  not  give  much  thought  to  what 
the  result  might  be  for  the  men.  I  am  much  gratified,  therefore,  to 
be  able  to  quote  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
who  said  that  the  establishment  of  these  citizenship  schools  all  over 
the  country  is  going  to  "  bring  about  a  renaissance  of  interest  in  our 
great  public  questions  that  will  count  enormously  in  the  future  of 
this  country." 

We  hope  and  pray  that  this  may  be  the  case,  and  we  mean  to 
keep  persistently  at  this  business  of  educating  ourselves,  in  order  that 
we  may  account  to  the  country,  through  our  votes,  as  real  assets,  and 
not  as  liabilities. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  PROQRAM. 

In  politics  our  program  is  essentially  a  woman's  program.  We 
believe  there  is  no  object  in  our  presenting  general  issues,  but  just 
those  questions  which  are  of  primary  and  distinctive  importance  to 
women. 

The  first  of  these  subjects  is  the  natural  and  most  important  one 
of  child  welfare ;  and  the  second  is  the  equally  natural  and  equally 
important  one  of  education.  The  plank  concerning  education  which' 
we  are  requesting  both  the  political  parties  to  adopt  carries  the  fol- 
lowing requests : 

First,  a  Federal  department  of  education;  second.  Federal  aid, 
where  necessary,  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  and  for  increased 
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salaries  for  teachers;  third,  thorough  instruction  in  the  duties  and 
ideals  of  citizenship  for  those  of  our  own  land,  and  for  the  newcomers 
to  our  shores. 

Matthew  Arnold  once  said  that  if  the  world  ever  sees  a  time  when 
women  come  together  purely  and  simply  for  the  good  and  benefit 
of  mankind,  it  will  be  as  a  power  such  as  the  world  has  never  known. 
Now,  I  believe  most  firmly  that  when  the  women  of  this  country  have 
the  opportimity  to  do  so,  they  will  come  together  for  the  benefit  of 
education,  and  I  believe  they  will  come  together  as  a  united  power 
for  the  promotion  of  education  such  as  this  country  has  never  before 
had. 


EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

Right  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan, 
Rector   Catholic   Universitp   of  America,   Washinffton,  D,   O, 

When  we  speak  of  citizenship  we  mean  of  course  our  traditional 
American  citizenship,  that  choice  flower  of  our  public  life,  from 
George  Washington  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Its  roots  are  still  intact 
and 'its  high  spirit  is  still  abroad,  wherever  the  great  world-shaping 
documents  and  facts  of  our  political  life  are  known  and  honored. 

In  100  years  American  citizenship  has  renewed  the  political  face 
of  the  world,  and  if  there  be  yet  a  few  convulsive  struggles  of • 
oppressed  mankind,  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  very  fact  of  American 
freedom  that  there  are  political  convulsions,  and  that  the  just  claims 
of  oppressed  peoples  are  not  formally  and  definitely  extinguished. 
In  a  few  generations  our  American  citizenship,  this  lively  American 
sense  and  practice  of  our  public  rights  and  duties,  has  subdued  a 
whole  continent,  has  overcome  all  obstacles  that  nature  and  ignorance 
could  offer;  has  interpreted,  purified,  and  elevated  itself  amid, 
gigantic  tasks  of  material  development ;  has  fully  assimilated  several 
foreign  human  stocks;  has  rejected  many  brilliant  temptations  to 
walk  the  paths  of  opportunism  and  error;  has  kept  substantially 
sane  and  true  its  judgment  of  all  public  life  outside  its  own  limits; 
has  cherished  on  all  sides  a  spirit  of  healthy  progress,  social  unity, 
and  moral  elevation ;  has  followed  the  ways  of  peace,  though  not  in 
folly,  servility,  or  selfishness ;  has  contributed  richly  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  to  every  phase  of  intellectual  life. 

If  this  be  a  true  description  of  American  citizenship,  it  follows, 
first,  that  it  needs  no  apology  for  its  present  condition  and  temper ; 
second,  that  we  must  not  tolerate  any  obstacles  to  its  normal  benefi- 
cent action.  The  new  heresies  that  sin  against  traditional  or  usual 
concept  of  American  citizenship  should  be  followed  up,  challenged, ' 
and  destroyed  root  and  branch  as  anti- American,  and  thereby  inimi- ; 
cal  to  the  general  welfare  of  mankind. 
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AMERICAN  CrnZBNSHIP  A  NEW -WORLD  INSPIRATION. 

Between  American  citizenship  and  European  citizenship  there  is  a 
specific  difference,  ocean  wide,  literally  and  morally.  We  can  not 
think*  in  the  same  terms,  for  our  American  political  experience,  like 
our  American  Constitution  and  Government,  differs  profoundly  from 
that  of  Europe.  Their  political  development  has  been  mainly  one 
of  endless  wars  over  a  thousand  years  in  the  same  small  cockpits  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  same  type  of  men.  Deep,  sullen,  patient,  ineradi- 
cable vindictiveness  has  long  prevailed  in  vast  human  strata  in 
Europe.  Hatred  and  revenge  are  the  gospel  of  millions  rendered 
quasi  insane  6y  centuries  of  oppression. 

Humiliation  also  is  written  across  the  forehead  of  most  great 
nations  of  Europe— defeats ;  losses  of  territory,  population,  and  re- 
sources; dynastic  troubles;  transfers  of  allegiance,  of  religion,  of 
advantage  and  opportunity;  treacheries  and  betrayals  without  num- 
ber, all  the  known  evils  of  an  immemorial  secret  diplomacy.  Since 
the  days  of  Charlemagne,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from  the  Alps  to 
the  sea  has  been  dyed  to  saturation  with  human  blood,  and  over  it 
have  raged  all  the  political  passions  and  vices,  all  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conflicts,  all  the  religious  bitterness  and  antipathy,  all  the 
personal  ambitions  and  vagaries  of  irresponsible  rulers,  vindictive 
factions,  and  nameless  miscellaneous  selfish  misgovernment. 

How  different  the  origin  and  growth  of  American  citizenship! 
Its  enmities  have  been  those  of  nature,  i.  e.,  distance  and  physical 
obstacles;  its  conquests  those  of  knowledge  and  labor,  the  peaceful 
conquests  of  exploration  and  transportation  and  intercommunication ; 
the  incredible  development  of  the  forces  latent  in  the  elements  of 
nature,  the  discovery  and  uses  of  the  raw  materials  and  essentials  of 
industry  and  commerce;  the  growth  and  movement  of  harvests  that 
stagger  the  imagination ;  the  constant  knitting  together  of  all  human 
elements  and  forces  within  easy  range  of  a  broad  human  democracy ! 
The  evidence  and  the  honor  of  our  traditional  American  citizenship 
lie  in  this  immense  complexus  of  universally  beneficent  facts,  for  they 
are  its  proper  fruit,  and  as  they  stand  have  so  far  never  been  met 
with  in  other  political  forms  and  conditions. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  preeminently  the  New  World,  with 
all  that  the  pregnant  term  implies,  and  mankind  yet  looks  to  us  in 
the  spirit  of  those  multitudes  who  quitted  the  Old  World  and  took 
up  life  anew  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  while  yet  the  radiant  figure 
of  George  Washington  stood  before  all  men  as  the  incarnation  of  that 
human  love  of  freedom  which  had  been  for  ages  a  will  o'  the  wisp. 

Sympathy  with  Europe,  yes;  aid  and  comfort,  yes;  encouragement 
and  charity,  yes.    But  let  us  not  be  drawn  closer  to  the  maelstrom  of 
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its  politics  or  its  statesmanship,  for  they  are  decidedly  not  kin  to 
American  citizenship,  and  are  without  exception  all  tarred  over  with 
an  unclean  imperialism,  all  one  long  sad  chapter  of  the  strong,  rich, 
and  masterful  beating  down  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  the  lowly,  enslav- 
ing them,  and  dooming  them  to  a  toil  without  hope,  reward,  or  end. 

OUH  OWN  HISTORY  THE  BEST  MEANS  OP  CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  best  means  of  civic  education  is  the  true 
history  of  our  own  country.  Its  great  crises  and  problems  are  so 
near  to  us;  its  great  figures  yet  so  visible  in  the  background  of 
national  life ;  the  great  documents  and  monuments  of  one  marvelous 
century  are  yet  so  intact  and  legible  that  there  ought  to  be  no  fear  of 
our  misunderstanding  the  deeds,  the  principles,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  men  who  founded  this  Republic,  and  with  divine  aid  and  great 
human  wisdom  conducted  it  rapidly  to  greatness. 

It  needs  no  Cicero  to  proclaim  the  influence  of  historical  teaching. 
The  great  war  has  taught  us  to  what  extent  the  historian  can  pene- 
trate the  mind  of  a  great  people,  and  hurl  it  blindly  and  recklessly 
against  imoffending  neighbors.  Our  American  history  should  be 
widely  monumentalized,  so  to  speak,  with  the  conscious  purpose  of 
making  eloquent  by  national  and  local  effort  our  public  building, 
great  natural  sites  and  objects,  and  every  occasion  of  visualizing  the 
salient  facts  and  truths,  and  the  real  spirit  of  our  public  life. 

The  arts  would  profit  greatly  by  this  high  and  noble  propaganda. 
What  more  patriotic  subjects  for  the  walls  of  our  new  railway  sta- 
tions than  the  great  oration  of  Patrick  Henry  or  the  Battle  of  Lex- 
ington? Ages  can  not  wither  such  themes  nor  custom  stale  their 
moral  force,  nor  ought  they  ever  to  fade  from  the  consciousness  of 
our  people. 

INDIVIDUAL  FREEDOM  THE  GENIUS  OF  AMERICAN  LII'E. 

Individual  freedom,  vast  and  delectable  as  the  prairies  or  the 
forests,  was  the  dominant  note  of  this  first  century  of  American 
history.  The  old  pagan  concept  of  the  state,  as  many  would  have 
us  take  it  over  from  Europe,  or  rather  from  that  prewar  Prussia  we 
have  overthrown,  an  absolute  omnipotent  juggernaut,  was  both  for- 
eign and  offensive  to  this  original  American  citizen,  to  whom  all 
centralism  and  imperialism  were  odious. 

In  this  respect  we  are  drifting  away  from  the  type  of  American 
manhood  that  built  our  Nation,  secured  its  frontiers,  and  wrote  our 
bill  of  rights  in  a  few  immortal  principles.  Under  specious  pretext, 
and  often  by  reprehensible  means,  our  traditional  American  concept 
of  individual  and  local  freedom,  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities. 
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is  greatly  imperiled  in  recent  times.  The  family,  the  home,  and  the 
natural  rights  of  parents  are  injured  by  legislation,  actual  or  pro- 
posed, that  ignores  the  fundamental  rule  of  American  democracy, 
namely,  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  in^ 
dividual  beyond  the  limits  necessary  for  its  own  protection  and 
preservation. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  new  times  and  conditions,  industry  and 
commerce,  inventions  and  discoveries,  have  created  a  new  order  of 
life  in  which  the  American  individualism  of  our  golden  age  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  In  this  personal  freedom,  for  which  he  defied 
kings  and  aristocracies,  the  American  citizen  has  ever  recognized 
the  primal  irreducible  element  of  his  political  life.  Pride  in  it, 
and  exercise  of  it,  have  colored  our  national  life,  so  to  speak,  in  every 
decade,  and  wherever  the  American  citizen  set  foot  on  his  vast 
patrimony. 

ASSUMPTION    OF    INDIVIDUAL    RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    EDUCATION    MUST    BE 

ENCOURAGED. 

This  vast  freedom  of  initiative  made  and  makes  the  American  citi- 
zen of  the  original  type  a  natural  enemy  of  all  monopoly,  whether  in 
business  or  in  politics,  and  the  same  general  temper  is  to  be  observed 
in  his  attitude  toward  religion.  We  can  not  therefore  imagine  him 
inclined  to  a  State  monopoly  of  education,  for  which  reason  our 
American  life  has  until  recently  been  spared  any  serious  endeavors 
to  change  the  fiber  of  our  traditions  in  this  respect. 

We  may  also  believe  that,  as  he  looked  about  in  the  United  States 
and  observed  the  incredible  development  of  education,  owing  to  pri- 
vate initiative  and  religious  zeal,  the  immense  and  costly  equipment, 
the  personal  toil  and  sacrifice,  the  rare  idealism  of  the  teachers,  the 
secular  benefits  conferred  upon  poor  and  struggling  communities,  the 
healthy  mutual  rivalry,  the  facile  Americanization  of  multitudes 
otherwise  destined  to  become  politically  drift  and  refuse  of  their  time ; 
as  he  observed  their  happy  insistence  on  the  highest  morality  an- 
chored in  religious  belief,  and  thereby  secured  the  joyful  acceptance 
of  civil  loyalty ;  as  he  made  note  of  their  alacrity  and  ardor  in  respond- 
ing to  the  call  of  the  American  State  whenever  the  hour  of  its  supreme 
peril  was  at  hand,  and  in  offering  their  lives  for  its  safety  and  welfare, 
he  would  cordially  agree  with  the  educational  principles  set  forth  in 
the  following  brief  paragraph  from  the  recent  pastoral  letter  of  our 
American  Catholic  bishops,  read  in  all  their  churches,  and  accepted  by 
all  their  people : 

The  State  has  a  right  to  insist  that  its  citizens  shall  be  educated.  It  should 
encourage  among  the  people  such  a  love  of  learning  that  they  will  take  the  Ini- 
tiative and  without  constraint  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
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Should  they  through  negligence  or  lack  of  means  fail  to  do  so,  the  State  has  the 
right  to  establish  schools  and  take  every  other  legitimate  means  to  safeguard  its 
vital  interests  against  the  dangers  that  result  from  ignorance.  In  particular,  it 
has  both  the  right  and  the  duty  to  exclude  the  teaching  of  doctrines  which  aim 
at  the  subversion  of  law  and  order  and  therefore  at  the  destruction  of  the  State 
itself. 

The  State  is  competent  to  do  these  things  because  its  essential  function  is  to 
promote  the  general  welfare.  But  on  the  same  principle  it  is  bound  to  respect 
and  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  especially  of  the  parent  So  long  as 
these  rights  are  properly  exercised,  to  ^croach  upon  them  is  not  to  further  the 
general  welfare,  but  to  put  it  in  peril.  If  the  function  of  the  citizen,  and  if  the 
aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  the  individual  for  the  rational  use  of  his  liberty, 
the  State  can  not  rightfully  or  consistently  make  education  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering with  rights  and  liberties  which  the  Creator,  not  the  State,  has  conferred. 
Any  advantage  that  might  accrue  even  from  a  perfect  system  of  State  education 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  wrong  which  the  violation  of  parental  rights 
would  involve. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  CHRISTIAN  MORALITY  DOMINANT  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

The  chief  burden  of  American  citizenship  is  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  the  very  framework  of  our  society,  without  which 
it  must  decay  or  collapse.  Now,  all  law  and  all  compliance  with 
law,  where  they  do  not  rest  upon  force,  must  rest  upon  certain 
convictions  as  to  what  is  good  or  bad,  true  or  false,  just  or  unjust. 
In  other  words,  if  we  would  have  social  peace  and  progress,  there 
must  be  some  code  of  morality,  some  fixed  principles  of  conduct, 
which  shall  bind  all  citizens  in  their  innermost  conscience,  and  by 
their  i*ock-like  truth  compel  the  voluntary  adhesion  of  all  to  the 
action  of  rightly  constituted  authority.  Our  American  society  has 
hitherto  accepted,  broadly  speaking,  principles  of  Christian  morality, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Gospel,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  b^ 
Christian  example,  >and  the  immemorial  teachings  of  Christian 
ethics.  On  the  whole,  our  legislation  has  presupposed  and  confirmed 
the  obligatory  force  of  Christian  principles  and  temper,  both  as  to 
private  conduct  and  public  life.  Our  people  have  not  yet  written 
definitely  into  their  lives,  their  laws,  and  their  institutions  any  other 
ethical  standard  or  spirit,  pagan,  agnostic,  or  opportunist.  In  this 
sense,  we  may  yet  be  described  as  a  Christian  state,  and  Christian 
morality  may  yet  be  said  to  be  the  inner  sustaining  force  of  American 
life,  in  theory  at  least,  in  lingering  admiration  for  its  civilizing 
power,  and  its  incomparable  grip  on  men's  souls,  and  in  sheer  incom- 
prehension of  any  order  of  life  which  would  prescind  from  it  or 
reject  it,  logically  and  generally,  as  for  example  the  Bolshevist  regime 
in  Bussia  or  the  recent  communist  fiascoes  in  Europe. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  then,  that  American  citizenship  can 
not  be  maintained  at  the  high  level  of  the  past  unless  the  education 
which  produces  it  and  sustains  it  be  itself  ensouled  with  the  morality 
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of  the  Grospel  and  of  the  best  Christian  thought,  example,  and  teach- 
ing. This  seems  a  truism  in  view  of  the  prevalent  world  conditions 
described  by  Pope  Benedict :  Lack  of  mutual  good-will,  contempt  for 
authority,  class  conflict,  pursuit  of  the  perishable  goods  of  this  world, 
and  utter  disregard  of  the  higher  and  nobler  things*  of  life. 

After  all,  the  best  security  for  American  education  and  thereby  for 
American  citizenship  is  religious  training.  For  this  we  have  the 
authority  of  George  Washington  in  his  farewell  address : 

Of  aU  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion 
and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the 
tribute  of  patriotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human 
happiness — these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere 
politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to*  respect  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connections  with  public  and  private  felicity.  Let  it  simply 
be  asked :  Where  is  the  security  for  prosperity,  for  reputation,  for  Ufe,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of 
investigation  in  courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  suppo- 
sition that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure, 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can 
prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  teaching. 

RELIGIOUS  TAITH  THE  ULTIMATE  GUIDE. 

^  Neither  education  nor  philanthropy  nor  science  nor  progress  can 
ever  take  the  place  of  religion,''  says  a  certain  good  man.  These 
merely  intellectual  agencies  are  no  substitute  for  a  supernatural  faith 
that  is^  distinct  light  and  guide  from  that  of  human'reason.  Some- 
thing  higher  and  nobler  than  flesh  and  blood,  something  eternal  and 
immortal,  broods  over  this  world  for  the  regeneration  of  man  unto 
a  destiny  with  God  that  the  human  mind  within  its  own  natural 
limitations  can  neither  grasp  nor  comprehend.  The  man  who  knows 
the  world  as  God's  own  work  and  every  way  related  to  a  divine 
purpose  escapes  the  hard  pessimism  of  our  modem  life  and  its  cold 
intellectual  culture,  in  whose  unhealthy  light  hope  and  ardor  soon 
wither  on  the  ashes  of  faith  and  love.  Training  in  religion  offers 
the  highest  motives  for  conduct  and  exhibits  the  best  examples  of  a 
good  life  and  in  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  presents  the  highest 
sources  and  sanctions  of  respect  for  authority  and  obedience  to  the 
laws.  "  Only  too  well,"  said  Pope  Benedict  recently,  "  does  experi- 
ence show  that  when  religion  is  banished  human  authority  totters  to 
its  fall  *  *  *.  Likewise,  when  the  rulers  of  the  people  disdain 
the  authority  of  God,  the  people  in  turn  despise  the  authority  of 
man.  There  remains,  it  is  true,  the  usual  expedient  of  suppression  by 
force ;  but  to  what  effect  ?  Force  subdues  the  bodies  of  men,  not  their 
souls.'' 
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But  what  considerations  can  equal  the  example  of  Bolshevist  Rus- 
sia? Here  is  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  great  western  States  a 
prey  to  every  form  of  wrong  and  oppression  that  the  imagination  can 
conceive.  Property,  personal  freedom,  life,  all  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, are  trampled  under  foot,  while  a  new,  insane  order  of  life  is 
offered  to  the  world.  And  the  main  idea  of  this  revolution,  the  most 
ominous  in  history,  is  war  against  God  and  against  every  form  of 
religion.  Its  blasphemous  philosophy  threatens  us  every  hour,  and 
its  active  world-wide  propaganda  ought  to  cause  every  sane  patriotic 
mind  to  weigh  well  the  true  reasons  and  the  real  conditions  of  its 
growth  and  its  power.  It  is  the  triumphant  antithesis  of  the  Chris- 
tian order  of  life,  and  in  its  entirety  the  movement  lives  and  thrives 
on  hostility  to  religion.  Could  there  be  a  better  commentary  on  the 
sentiments  of  George  Washington  as  to  the  close  relations  between 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  public  and  private  welfare  of  our 
people? 

American  citizenship,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  henceforth 
charged  with  a  heavy  burden,  the  burden  of  development  on  all  the 
true  inner  lines  of  our  wonderful  history,  and  the  burden  of  the 
overseas  world  that  has  fallen  down  upon  its  duties,  its  opportunities, 
and  its  golden  hopes.  In  regard  to  the  domestic  burden,  may  we  not 
say,  with  Shakespeare : 

To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  day  the  night 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

PRESEBVATIOX  OF  AMERICAN  IDEALS. 

We  must  conserve  and  perfect  our  American  concept  of  virtue, 
private  and  political;  a  divine  gift,  it  is  true,  but  developed  amid 
the  immensities  of  nature  and  apart  from  the  diseased  social  condi- 
tions of  the  Old  World.  We  must  gather  in,  unite,  and  assimilate 
the  human  elements  forever  attracted  by  the  lodestar  of  our  freedom 
and  our  prosperity,  but  let  us  atone  for  past  neglect  by  wisdom, 
regularity,  and  humanity  of  our  new  philosophy  in  respect  to  the 
immigrant.  We  must  imbue  the  .mind  of  American  youth  with 
abundant  reliable  knowledge,  elementary,  technical,  professional, 
liberal,  in  due  proportion,  and  with  due  respect  to  conditions  and 
circumstances,  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  the  doctrinaire  and  the  shal- 
lows of  sciolism.  We  must  recognize  and  enforce  the  great  basic 
truth  that  the  American  man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone  nor  for 
material  ends  only,  but  that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  endowed  with 
duties  and  rights  which  he  must  deal  with  morally,  self-reliantly, 
indeed,  but  in  all  conscience  as  before  his  Maker  and  Judge. 
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As  to  the  world  burden  imposed  upon  our  American  citizenship, 
we  shall  best  meet  its  demands  by  the  development  of  those  national 
traits  which  distinguished  us  amid  the  scenes  of  conflict.  The  Ameri- 
can citizen  will  be  ever  unselfish  and- self-sacrificing  in  face  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  suffering  humanity,  but  he  will  not  be  lacking  in 
prudence,  good  sense,  and  moderation.  He  will  not  substitute  him- 
self for  those  who  can  and  ought  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
nor  become  the  common  carrier  of  the  sorrows  and  woes  of  all  man- 
kind. In  the  coming  years,  as  the  new  political  order  of  Europe 
develops,  he  will  n6ed  to  walk  warily  to  avoid  entanglements  in  a 
world  habituated  to  them,  and  wont  to  free  itself  by  ways  and  means 
that  are  not  congenial  to  American  citizenship.  That  citizenship 
must  hold  its  own  in  the  world  by  its  traditional  spirit  and  princi- 
ples, concerned  first  with  its  own  security  and  identity,  and  watchful 
ever  lest  its  fiber  be  changed  and  a  pure  humanitarian  service  and 
temper  take  the  place  of  our  national  consciousness,  self-respect,  and 
domestic  obligations. 

EDUCATION  FOR  HUMAN  CULTURE. 

Enoch  A.  Bbyan, 
state  Commissioner  of  Bducntion,  Boise,  Idaho, 

We  have  discussed  during  the  past  few  days  educational  obstacles, 
objectives,  and  ways  and  means. 

Education  has  come  to  have  a  large  place  in  the  activities  of  the 
civilized  races.  Elaborate  machinery  has  been  designed,  a  multitude 
of  men  and  women  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  a  great  financial  budget 
has  been  provided.  Sundry  ends  to  be  attained  have  been  pointed  out 
and  emphasized  during  this  season,  but,  after  all,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  great  ulterior  end  is  human  culture. 

It  is  well,  before  we  separate,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  more 
complete  manhood,  a  more  perfect  womanhood,  a  greater  humanity, 
includes  and  is  paramount  to  all  other  ends.  We  are  apt  to  forget 
this  when  we  fix  our  eye  too  steadily  on  near-by  objectives. 

We  are  a  practical  people.  Man  must  have  food,  clothes,  shelter. 
We  will  prepare  him  to  secure  these.  He  must  till  farms,  build 
houses,  build  cities,  traverse  the  land  and  the  sea,  dig  out  for  use  the 
precious  and  useful  metals  and  minerals,  span  the  floods,  tunnel  the 
mountains,  fetch  and  carry  about  the  earth  his  commodities;  he 
must  fly  in  the  air,  dive  into  the  sea,  print  the  news;  communicate 
by  wire  and  without  wire  with  his  fellow  man;  he  must  turn  and 
overturn,  and  in  doing  so  must  create  armies  and  navies  and  slay  his 
fellow  men  by  the  millions.  And  that  he  may  do  all  these  things 
we  will  equip  him  with  the  knowledge  and  give  him  the  occupational 
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and  technical  efficiency  to  accomplish  all  these  results.  He  must 
found  states,  make  laws,  hold  courts,  and  establish  a  police.  We  will, 
therefore,  train  him  in  the  laws  of  the  ancients,  in  the  experience  of 
the  races  and  states  that  have  passed,  and  in  the  experience  and  con- 
ditions of  the  men  and  people  that  now  are.  We  will  also  teach 
him  the  structure  and  fimctions  of  his  own  body  and  those  of  other 
animals  and  plants  and  train  him  to  be  strong  and  of  good  health. 

HITMAN  CULTURE  THE  ULTIMATE  AIM  OF  EDUCATION. 

But  why  must  he  do  all  these  things?  To  what  end  must  he  be 
fed  and  clothed,  and  build  and  farm  and  transform  this  material 
universe  about  him?  Why  must  he  create  and  destroy,  organize 
and  administer,  construct  and  overthrow^  and  develop  physical  and 
mental  power?  For  human  culture,  we  answer.  And  just  as  we  do 
not  aim  at  holiness  and  try  to  lift  ourselves  into  heaven  by  our  own 
bootstraps,  but  rather  lift  up  the  man  who  has  been  wounded  by 
thieves  and  pour  into  his  wounds  wine  as  an  antiseptic  and  oil  as  a 
soothing  protection  from  infections,  so  we  use  this  multitude  of 
actions  and  reactions  of  our  physical  and  human  environment  as 
the  means  whereby  we  may  grow  into  more  perfect  beings  and  a  more 
perfect  race. 

''These  temples  grew  as  grows  the  grass.''  Culture  is  the  sub- 
conscious, ever  present,  ever  pressing  motive  in  all  our  educational 
undertakings. 

A  little  while  ago,  under  the  great  and  wise  selective-draft  law, 
ten  millions  of  our  fairest  and  best — the  youth  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  31 — stood  forth  at  their  country's  call  for  its  defense.  They 
were  deemed  the  fittest,  and  they  were  the  fittest  to  defend  the 
Nation.  But  what  a  shock  to  the  Nation  was  it  when  34  per  cent 
were  rejected  on  account  of  physical  defects,  most  of  them  pre- 
ventable. 

So  now  our  schools  are  to  address  themselves  to  a  new  task,  namely, 
the  preservation  of  the  health  and  the  development  of  the  bodies  of 
childhood  and  youth.  It  is  a  great  task  and  worthily  will  we  under- 
take and  accomplish  it. 

We  have  boasted  much  of  our  schools  in  the  past,  have  decried 
illiteracy,  pointed  with  pride  to  increasing  percentages  of  illiteracy, 
and  have  loudly  proclaimed  universal  knowledge  as  the  panacea  for 
all  our  ills,  economic,  political,  and  social.  But  we  have  been  rudely 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  mere  literacy  and  the  life  which  90  per  cent 
of  our  people  are  to  live  are  not  close  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
schooling  did  little  to  fit  our  people  for  their  life  work. 


EDUCATION  FOB  CITIZENSHIP  AND  CULTURE.  Ill 

EDUCATION  MOBE  THAN  BOOKS  AND  SCHOOUNO. 

We  have  learned  more  than  this,  what  we  have  overlooked  before, 
namely,  that  in  the  common  materials  about  us  and  in  the  common 
operations  of  life  are  to  be  found  very  fit  and  very  useful  instru- 
ments by  and  through  which  a  more  rational  education  may  be 
attained.  We  have  learned  tJiat  the  living  book  of  Nature,  once 
open,  does  not  close  when  the  door  of  the  schoolroom  closes  for  the 
last  time  behind  the  youth,  but  that  it  remains  an  open  book  and 
becomes  the  source  of  continued  growth.  We,  therefore,  have  highly 
resolved  to  reject  no  useful  instrument  of  education  and  to  carry 
into  effect  more  fully  an  enlarged  program  in  which  vocational  train- 
ing and  guidance  wiU  have  a  larger  place. 

We  are  not  at  present  going  to  lose  our  faith  in  scholarly  attain- 
ments, literary  appreciation  and  skill,  mathematical  knowledge,  sci- 
entific technique,  linguistic  proficiency,  or  philosophic  acumen. 
These  ends  will  forever  have  a  large  place  in  the  school  curriculum, 
and  measurement  of  results  will  long  be  taken  from  these  standards. 

Of  late  years  we  have  talked  much  of  citizenship  as  the  prime 
objective  in  public  education.  We  are  not  likely  to  overdo  this. 
Yet,  after  all,  our  relation  to  the  State  is  net  the  only  nor  even  the 
chief  end  of  man.  It  is  important  to  ourselves  and  others  that  we 
be  good  citizens,  obey  the  laws,  pay  our  taxes,  vote  on  election  day, 
stand  by  the  Constitution,  and  support  the  party  of  our  choice.  I 
grant  you  that  civic  duties  go  beyond  these,  but  the  phrase  '^  citizen- 
ship "  does  not  embrace  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

But  all  these  things  which  I  have  recited — ^bodily  development, 
mental  development,  book  knowledge,  vocational  skill,  civic  efficiency, 
etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  universal  military  training — are  after  all,  as  I 
have  indicated,  only  more  or  less  perfect  means  of  the  great  end, 
human  culture. 

Now,  it  is  not  two  generations  ago  since  the  doctrine  of  "  culture  " 
and  ^'  discipline  "  as  the  chief  ends  of  education  was  held  almost  as  a 
sacred  dogma.  And  yet  there  was  almost  more  falsehood  about  this 
doctrine  as  it  was  then  held  and  advanced  than  about  any  other  edu- 
cational tenet  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

PERVERTED  VIEW  OP  CUI.TURE  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  this  doctrine  marked  the  end  of 
the  long  reign  of  verbalistic  education.  It  came  as  a  belated  defense 
and  excuse  for  a  regime  in  university  and  school  education  which  had 
had  a  perfectly  natural  origin  and  development  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, outlived  its  usefulness. 

The  utter  waste  which  attended  a  pseudolinguistic  education,  the 
worship  by  its  devotees  of  certain  subjects  as  the  sacred  and  sole 
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means  of  mental  development  and  discipline,  the  pride  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  body  of  purely  grammatical  and  verbal  knowledge,  the 
waste  of  time  and  strength  of  college  graduates  over  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, and  texts  in  their  pitiful  attempts  to  qualify  as  scholars, 
will  in  course  of  time  be  looked  upon  as  the  wonder  of  nineteenth 
century  education,  The  doctrine  of  "  disciplinary  values,"  the  falser 
doctrine  of  the  danger  to  discipline  and  culture  which  would  come 
from  a  useful,  or,  as  they  called  it,  a  '^  utilitarian  "  subject,  have  like- 
wise perished. 

But  in  the  downfall  of  the  pseudoculture  theory,  we  have  stood  in 
some  danger  of  keeping  our  eyes  too  intently  fixed  on  the  foreground. 
Accepting  as  we  do  the  necessary  use  of  practical  subjects,  technical 
and  scientific  subjects,  vocational  training  and  physical  education, 
we  must  also  hold  fast  to  music,  art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion. The  material  world  and  all  that  that  implies  must  be  used 
in  education;  but  so  must  the  spiritual  world  and  all  that  that 
implies.  Nor  do  these  "  metaphysical "  instrumentalities  belong  only 
to  higher  education.  From  childhood  up  they  have  their  proper 
place. 

CLEAR  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  GOAL  IMPERATIVE. 

• 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  in  closing  this  long  and  useful  conference 
is  that  educational  organization  and  instruments  are  here  to  make 
men  and  women.  The  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  should  enter 
into  every  educational  process.  From  the  stage  of  their  literacy  up  to 
the  most  profound  scholarship,  human  culture,  in  its  degree,  is  the 
goal.  The  clear  perception  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  straight  think- 
ing from  premise  to  conclusion,  confidence  in  the  varieties,  self-con- 
trol and  self-direction,  moderation,  consideration  for  others,  freedom 
from  prejudice,  poise,  are  marks  in  the  varying  degree  of  that  human 
culture  which  at  every  stage  merges.  There  is  no  step  of  the  con- 
scious process  of  education  which  ought  not  and  does  not  have  its 
corresponding  degree  of  the  ultimate  product.  Organizers,  adminis- 
trators, and  teachers  should  hold  steadily  in  view  the  grand  ob- 
jective—human culture. 


SECTION  MEETINGS. 


The  following  paragraphs  contain  brief  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  several  section  meetings.  The  section  meetings  were 
scheduled  as  follows : 

I.  State  Departments  of  Education,  including  State  superintendents  of  public 
instruction,  representatives  of  State  boards  of  education,  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  representatives  of  county  boards  of  education,  members  of  State 
legislatures ;  three  sessions,  May  19, 10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.,  and  May  20,  2  p.  ni. 

II.  Education  in  Urban  Communities,  including  mayors  of  cities*  city  super- 
intendents of  public  schools,  representatives  of  city  boards  of  education ;  three 
sessions,  as  above. 

III.  The  Preparation  of  Teachers,  including  presidents  of  normal  schools 
and  teachers  colleges,  heads  of  departments  of  education  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, representatives  of  boards  of  trustees  of  these  institutions;  three  ses- 
sions, as  above. 

IV.  Other  Forms  of  Higher  Education,  including  presidents  of  colleges  and 
universities,  representatives  of  boards  of  trustees ;  three  sessions,  as  above. 

V.  The  Press,  including  editors  and  other  representatives  of  the  press ;  three 
sessions,  as  above. 

VI.  The  Appeal  to  the  People;  one  session.  May  21,  2  p.  m. 

VII.  Health  Education ;  one  session.  May  21,  2  p.  m. 

VIII.  Educational  Extension,  Americanization,  Illiteracy;  one  session,  May 
21,  2  p.  m. 

IX.  Salaries  and  Revenue;  one  session,  May  21,  2  p.  m. 


I.  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  M.  P.  Shawkey,  State 
superintendent  of  free  schools,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  A.  O.  Neal,  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  served  as  secretary. 

Reports  on  educational  conditions  were  given  by  representatives 
of  various  States,  after  which  there  was  general  discussion  of  the 
question  of  recruiting  teachers  for  the  schools.  Definite  suggestions 
were  offered  and  advocated  by  members  of  the  conference.  These 
were  later  adopted  as  part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, as  indicated  hereafter. 

One  session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  means  of  raising 
school  revenues  to  meet  the  emergency.  Various  plans  were  sug- 
gested, and  later  adopted  as  embodied  in  the  report  on  resolutions. 
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Upon  the  invitation  of  the  conference  Hon.  Horace  M.  Towner, 
Representative  from  Iowa,  appeared  and  explained  the  plan  of  the 
Smith-Towner  bill  now  pending  before  the  Congress.  After  a  brief 
explanation  a  spirited  discussion  ensued. 

Then  followed  an  address  by  President  Keith,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract : 

TRAINING  THE  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

John  A.  H.  Ketth, 
PreHdent  State  2f<>rmal  School,  Indiana,  Pa, 

Teaching  in  a  rural  school — with  pupils  of  all  ages  studying  the 
whole  round  of  subjects,  with  irregular  attendance  and  short  terins, 
with  the  necessity  for  making  the  school  the  social  center  of  and  for 
the  community — is  the  most  difficult  teaching  task  in  the  whole  round 
of  public-school  service. 

In  the  past,  at  the  present,  and  for  the  immediate  future  rural- 
school  teachers  have  been,  are,  and  v^ill  be,  v^ith  only  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, the  youngest,  most  immature,  most  poorly  prepared,  least 
experienced,  lowest  paid,  and  of  shortest  tenure  of  the  entire  700,000 
persons  employed  in  public-school  service. 

The  finding  of  enough  people  who  will  undertake  teaching  in 
rural  schools  to  keep  them  going  at  all  is  practically  impossible  to- 
day. As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  country  schools  are  "  kept "  rather 
than  being' taught.  The  immediate  problem,  therefore,  is  how  to 
keep  the  rural  schools  going  at  all. 

The  lowest  minimum  (redundancy  in  two  languages  used  for 
emphasis  only)  of  preparation  for  rural-school  teachers  that  should 
be  accepted  is  two  years  of  professional  work  after  four  years  of 
high-school  work.  At  no  time  in  the  past  have  we  had,  the  country 
over,  more  than  2  per  cent  of  rural  teachers  meeting  this  minimum 
standard.  It  will  take  at  least  10  years  of  consistent  educational 
teamwork  of  a  character  hitherto  unknown  in  our  various  States 
to  reach  this  minimum  standard  for  our  rural  schools. 

Legislatures  must  provide  the  money  for  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  rural-school  teachers. 

Ijegislatures  must  finance  rural  education  in  new  ways,  so  that  the 
compensation  of  rural-school  teachers  may  be  above  that  of  girls  in 
factories,  department  stores,  and  offices. 

The  American  people  must  come  to  see  the  State  and  National  sig- 
nificance of  public-school  work,  and  to  sanction  it  in  new  ways. 

The  problem  of  the  rural  school  is  not  simply  the  rural  life  prob- 
lem ;  it  is  a  State  problem,  even  a  National  problem  of  first  and  fun- 
damental magnitude. 

The  normal  school  stands  ready  to  do  all  within  its  power. 
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We  must,  therefore,  for  the  present,  and  for  the  next  decade  in, 
let  us  hope,  a  decreasing  degree  make  use  of  temporary  and  unsatis- 
factory expedients  to  secure  some  professional  training  for  rural- 
school  teachers. 
Among  these  expedients  already  in  use  we  may  note : 
(a)  The  coimty  training  school. 
(6)  The  high-school  training  class. 

(c)  The  mid-spring  and  summer  sessions  of  normal  schools. 

(d)  The  six  weeks  county  institute. 

Among  expedients  that  have  not  come  into  general  use  as  yet  we 
may  mention : 

(a)  An  increased  number  of  assistant  county  superintendents,  who 
by  more  frequent  supervisory  visits  and  group  meetings  may  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  teaching  by  untrained  teachers. 

(b)  Normal  school  extension,  including  visitation  of  rural  schools 
by  the  normal  school  extension  teacher  and  meeting  rural-school 
teachers  regularly  in  groups  for  their  instruction. 

(c)  A  limited  group  of  untrained  teachers  could  meet  weekly  to 
plan  the  work  for  the  coming  week  and  to  discuss  their  difficulties  of 
the  preceding  week  under  the  leadership  of  an  experienced  and 
trained  teacher  who  is  actually  doing  rural  teaching. 

(d)  None  of  the  preceding  plans  being  available,  the  county  super- 
intendent could,  especially  after  a  summer  school  of  methods  held 
under  his  auspices,  furnish  teachers  with  weekly  mimeographed  out- 
line plans,  suggestions,  etc.,  that  would  be  helpful  to  beginning 
teachers. 

(e)  We  might  try  the  expedient  of  paying  out  of  the  State  treas- 
ury a  small  amount  per  month  to  those  who  will  undertake  to  prepare 
themselves  for  rural-school  teaching. 

All  of  these  expedients,  especially  the  short  and  summer  term 
courses  for  rural-school  teachers,  should  be  used  without  lessening 
efforts  to  supply  all  rural  schools  with  teachers  having  the  minimum 
preparation  already  mentioned;  and,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  these 
expedients  should,  within  a  given  State,  be  arranged  into  a  progres- 
sive series  that  would  eventually  become  a  part  of  the  desirable  mini- 
mum already  set  up. 

In  short,  every  State  ought  to  start  right  away  on  a  10-year  pro- 
gram, with  the  idea  of  having  by  1930,  teachers  with  two  years  of 
professional  preparation  beyond  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year  high- 
school  course,  and  with  the  further  idea  of  establishing  a  progres- 
sive series  of  minimums  for  professional  training  for  rural-school 
teachers. 

Basal  to  the  realization  of  any  such  10-year  program  is  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers  for  12  months  in  the  year,  even  though  the  State 
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itself  has  to  pay  what  would  seem  to  be  "  vacation  wages."  When  this 
is  done,  rural-school  teachers  will  become  devoted  to  professional 
preparation  and  enthusiastic  over  rural-school  teaching. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Your  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  statement  relative  to  the  present 
situation  of  education  in  the  United  States  respecfully  reports : 

I.  A  crisis  exists  in  public  education  throughout  the  United  States.  This  la 
demonstrated  by  the  following  facts : 

First.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  have  been  during  the  past  year  many 
schools  without  teachers. 

Second.  Many  schools  have  been  supplied  with  teachers  of  less  than  standard 
qualifications  owing  to  the  inability  of  school  boards  to  secure  those  fully 
qualified. 

Third.  The  general  testimony  of  colleges*  universities,  and  high  schools, 
and  especially  of  normal  and  other  schools  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  indicates  distinctly  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  persons  preparing  to 
enter  the  teachers'  profession.  In  view  of  the  large  normal  annual  loss,  and 
the  abnormal  current  loss,  the  present  threatened  decrease  in  the  supply  is 
alarming. 

Fourth.  The  costs  of  operation,  equipment,  construction,  and  reconstruction  . 
have  increased  enormously. 

Fifth.  The  war  has  revealed  an  amazing  degree  of  illiteracy  and  erroneous 
conceptions  of  American  institutions  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  which  call 
for  special  treatment. 

Sixth.  The  clearly  manifest  general  unrest  has  seriously  affected  the  morale 
of  the  teachers'  profession.  While  in  this  case  the  unrest  is  largely  economic, 
it  is  recognized  that  administrative  and  social  factors  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration. 

Seventh.  In  addition  to  the  problems  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion we  are  confronted  with  a  great  decrease  in  the  attendance  upon  normal 
schools,  a  large  increase  in  the  attendance  upon  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  and  entirely  inadequate  budgets  for  these,  with  a  consequent 
unrest  in  the  faculties  of  higher  and  professional  institutions. 

The  public  has  been  slowly  becoming  conscious  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  it  is  not  yet  fully  awake  to  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  a  failure 
oil  its  part  to  adopt  promptly  adequate  remedies.  The  aspiration  of  the 
American  people  for  education  has  deepened  Into  a  conviction  that  there  is 
no  other  activity  so  vitally  connected  with  its  stability  and  its  welfare. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  interest  of  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations  and  public  officials  in  general  in  education  and  their 
activities  in  promoting  better  facilities.  The  present  crisis,  coming  at  a  time 
when  we  have  become  especially  conscious  of  our  need  of  an  enlarged  program 
ill  the  direction  of  the  health  and  physical  development  of  childhood  and  youth, 
and  at  a  time  when  there  must  be  a  great  expansion  in  industrial  education, 
demands  on  our  part  a  determined  effort  to  meet  it 

II.  The  problem  which  we  are  called  upon  to  solve  primarily  concerns  the 
public.  It  does  not  concern  primarily  the  common-school  teacher  or  the  col- 
lege professor.  Whatever  of  inconvenience  or  temporary  hardship  the  mem- 
bers of  the  teachers'  profession  might  be  caUed  upon  to  endure,  this  would  be 

o  more  than  people  in  other  .occupations  have  undergone,  as  a  result  of  great 
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economic  changes.    The  chief  concern  must  be  the  possible  effect  upon  our 
children,  and  upon  our  economic,  social,  and  political  welfare. 

III.  The  principal  means  of  meeting  the  present  crisis  in  education  are  eco- 
nomic and,  therefore,  reasonably  easy  of  application.    It  is  to  be  remembered : 

(a)  That  the  expenditure  in  time  and  money  for  the  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  teacher  is  very  considerable,  and  is  wholly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  expenditure  in  preparation  for  many  other 
occupations.  Therefore  the  remuneration  of  the  teacher  must  be 
increased  accordingly. 

ib)  That  the  competing  demands  of  other  occupations  requiring  intelli- 
gent and  educated  workers  will  surely  continue  to  deplete  the  ranks 
of  teachers  as  it  is  now  doing,  if  they  are  not  met 

(c)  That  this  profession  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  crowding  in  of 

weak,  unprepared,  and  incompetent  members,  seeking  a  pension  at 
the  public  expense. 

(d)  That  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  left  the 

real  wages  of  the  teacher,  in  many  cases,  at  a  lower  point  than  it 
was  before  the  war. 

(e)  That  nominal  incomes  in  agricultural  production,  manufacturing,  and 

commerce  have  increased  materially  of  late,  and  that  it  will  require 
no  larger  fractional  part  thereof  to  meet  a  parallel  outlay  for  instruc- 
tion and  operation  of  schools. 

IV.  In  many  cases  constitutional  and  statutory  limitations  prevent  a  will- 
ing community  from  meeting  the  situation  promptly.  In  all  cases  the  recon- 
struction of  budgets  and  the  levying  and  collecting  of  additional  taxes  is  a 
serious  handicap. 

Citizens  of  the  several  States  should  hasten  to  correct  antiquated  consti- 
tntlonal  limitations  which  prevent  people  from  paying  from  their  own  pockets 
the  money  necessary  for  the  education  of  their  own  children.  Laws  should 
be  promptly  modified  to  meet  present-day  conditions.  Additional  sources  of 
revalue  should  be  used  in  support  of  education. 

In  every  State  and  community  there  should  be  formulated  definite  school 
plans  and  budgets  which  recognize  that  the  attempts  already  made  to  elevate 
the  teacher^  profession  are  but  palliatives  primarily,  and  must  be  followed 
by  progressive  plans  which  will  provide  during  succeeding  years  for  the  teach- 
ers' increased  recognition,  financial,  social  and  professional,  and  adequate 
support  of  public  education. 

Teachers* of  the  elementary  and  high  schools  and  colleges  should  receive 
salaries  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  other  occupations.  More  adequate 
facilities  for  the  present  program  must  be  followed  by  enlarged  plans  for 
physical  development  and  for  industrial  education  which  will  meet  the  needs 
vf  our  great  democracy. 

V.  Your  committee  can  not  close  its  statement  .without  a  word  designed  par- 
ticularly to  sustain  the  morale  of  the  teaching  profession,  as  its  previous  state- 
ments have  been  intended  to  awaken  the  public  to  its  duty.  A  great  profes- 
sion, with  the  traditions  which  have  been  attached  to  that  of  the  American 
teacher,  should  not  be  easily  shaken. 

All  classes  of  people  need  to  learn  this  lesson,  that  the  remedy  for  over- 
organization  is  not  disorganization,  but  is  the  development  of  units  of  self- 
government  with  more  effective  leadership.  The  school  is  a  unity.  Coopera- 
tion, mutual  trust,  and  teamwork  on  the  part  of  executives,  teachers,  and 
patrons  are  necessary  to  meet  this  crisis. 

Your  committee  has  attempted  to  define  the  crisis  in  education  and  to  mention 
the  most  apparent  needs.    It  should  be  the  purpose  of  this  conference  to  outline  a 
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constructive  and  forward-looking  program  that  will  suggest  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  way  to  strengthen  the  teaching  profession  and  stabilize  the  public  mind  for  a 
better  educational  system.  This  will  give  the  country  a  better  citizenship 
through  elimination  of  illiteracy,  better  health  and  physical  education,  a  broader 
industrial  and  vocational  preparation,  and  a  saner  conception  of  American 
ideals. 

Lorraine  Euzabeth  Woostes. 

E.  A.  Bbyan. 

J.  M.  McCONNELL. 
E.  W.  BUTTEBFIEU). 

fi.  C.  Bbooke. 

suggestions  as  to  means  of  becsuiting  teachbbs. 

1.  Salaries  must  be  raised  to  reasonable  living  wage. 

2.  Qualifications  must  be  raised  and  salaries  graded  on  training  and  experience. 

3.  Better  housing  conditions  for  teachers  and  social  recognition  of  the  service. 

4.  Make  profession  attractive  for  more  men  teachers. 

5.  Furnish  employment  for  12  months  in  the  year. 

6.  Certificates  based  on  training  and  experience  to  be  issued  by  the  State. 

7.  Security  of  tenure. 

8.  Graded  salaries,  Increasing  with  successful  experience. 

9.  Pension  system,  financed  by  the  State. 

10.  Equalized  support  assuring  specific  amount  for  each  pupil. 

11.  Provision  for  training  of  teachers  in  service. 

12.  Subsidy  for  teachers  taking  normal  training. 

13.  Teachers'  participation  in  school  administration. 

14.  Enforcement  of  compulsory  eilucation  laws. 

15.  Widespread  publicity  for  need  of  trained  teachers. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  MEANS  OF  RAISING  SCHOOL  BE^'ENXTES  TO  MEET  THE  EMERGENCY. 

1.  Give  50  per  cent  of  all  fines  and  forfeitures  to  support  of  schools. 

2.  Poll  tax  to  be  levied  or  increased. 

3.  Collect  royalties  on  natural  resources  and  public  utilities. 

4.  Tax  on  banks  and  corporations. 

5.  Inheritance  tax. 

6.  Proceeds  of  sale  of  school  lands. 

7.  50  X)er  cent  of  income  tax  and  excess  profit  tax  to  support  of  schools. 

8.  State  to  guarantee  fixed  sum  per  child  to  be  educated. 

9.  Distribute  school  money  on  basis  of  ability  and  effort. 

10.  Federal  aid  for  State  school  systems. 

11.  State  to  furnish  50  per  cent  of  school  revenues. 

Reerpectfully  submitted. 

A.  O.  Neal,  Secretary. 


II.  EDUCATION  IN  URBAN  COMMUNITIES. 

The  section  was  called  to  order  by  I.  I.  Cammack,  superintendeRt 
of  public  schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  chairman.  Dr.  F.  F.  Bunker, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  served  as  secretary. 

The  general  discussion  is  summarized  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
'^ittee  on  resolutions,  as  follows: 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  The  school  Is  an  institution  established  by  all  the  people  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  their  children.  Teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents, 
boards  of  education,  and  all  other  school  officials  and  administrators  are  but 
parts  of  the  machinery  called  into  existence  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
minister  to  the  children  through  making  effective  the  educational  process. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question  growing  out  of  this  effort  which  should 
not  be  conditioned  by  the  one  criterion :  **  How  will  the  matter  function  in  the 
education  of  the  children?" 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  school  is  created  by  all  the  people,  the  will  of  all  the 
people  concerning  the  school  must  be  expressed  through  the  medium  of  an  official 
body  which  shall  be  responsive  and  responsible  to  all  the  people,  and  which  in 
turn  shall  derive  its  authority  from  all  the  people.  Such  a  body,  the  board  of 
education,  must  be  the  final  responsible  authority  in  all  matters  of  policy  and 
of  execution,  for  it  is  the  only  officially  constituted  mouthpiece  of  the  people. 
The  final  and  ultimate  authority  can  not  be  delegated ;  neither  can  its  authority 
be  properly  questioned  except  as  provided  by  law. 

8.  The  attitude  of  the  board  of  education  and  of  its  chief  executive  officers 
toward  the  teaching  staff  should  be  such  that,  while  preserving  inviolate  its 
authority  to  make  final  decisions,  it  nevertheless  encourages  to  the  utmost  the 
exercise  of  both  the  individual  and  collective  initiative  of  its  teaching  staff; 
for  in  no  other  way  can  the  board  prevent  the  system  from  becoming  unduly 
autocratic  and  therefore  static  and  ineffective.  In  few  cities  are  boards  of 
education  drawing  heavily  enough  upon  the  great  reservoir  of  unused  power 
stored  up  in  the  collective  mind  of  the  teaching  body.  Only  through  devising 
opportunity  for  a  freer  and  a  fuller  expression  of  opinion  and  of  conviction  on 
the  part  of  its  entire  staff  can  this  source  of  vitalizing  and  energizing  power 
be  tapped. 

4.  While  the  importance  of  thus  securing  and  utilizing  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  teachers  in  matters  of  school  procedure  is  recognized,  it  must  also 
be  recognized  that  policies  once  decided  upon  by  those  in  final  authority  should 
be  loyally  supported,  for  in  no  other  way  can  that  cooperative  effort  upon 
which  success  depends  be  secured. 

5.  PHirthermore,  since  persons  can  never  do  their  best  work  when  they  are 
dispirited,  discouraged,  and  depressed,  and  since  good  teaching,  perhaps  more 
than  good  work  in  any  other  activity,  is  dependent  upon  a  buoyant,  hopeful, 
joyous  mind,  it  is  a  prime  essential  that  teachers  and  other  school  officials  shall 
be  paid  salaries  such  that  their  minds  shall  be  relatively  at  ease  concerning  a 
livelihood  and,  also,  that  they  shall  receive  tangible  rewards  for  efforts  made 
to  attain  a  high  degree  of  teaching  skill. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  teachers  should  receive  more  than  an  existence 
wage,  more  than  a  thrift  wage,  in  fact,  that  their  wage  shall  be  a  cultural 
wage,  thereby  attracting  to  the  teaching  profession  the  most  capable  young  men 
and  women.  • 

We  hold  also  that  all  differences  in  teacher  salary  schedules  of  given  systems 
not  based  on  such  factors  as  training,  successful  experience,  growth  while  in 
service,  and  individual  worth  should  be  eliminated. 

6.  Regarding  school,  finance,  we  hold  that  boards  of  education  and  other 
administrative  school  bodies  should  be  empowered  to  lay  levies  for  all  school 

•purposes  free  from  review  by  other  taxing  or  administrative  bodies. 

Furthermore,  that  the  generally  insufficient  revenues  of  the  school  districts 
in  the  several  States  emphasize  the  necessity  of  greatly  increased  appropria- 
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tions  from  State  and  National  Governments.  Since  sources  of  revenue  not 
available  through  taxes  levied  by  local  school  districts  are  freely  open  to  State 
and  National  Governments,  each  of  which  is  as  vitally  concerned  in  the  educa- 
tion of  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people  as  is  the  local  district  itself,  such 
increased  appropriations,  imperatively  required,  would  be  amply  and  fully 
justified. 

7.  We  propose  that  a  commission  be  appointed  which  shall  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  readjustment  of  school  courses  as  to  content  and  method  to  meet 
the  new  civic,  economic,  and  industrial  conditions. 

8.  Inasmuch  as  the  progressive  development  of  public  education  is  directly 
dependent  upon  widesfpread  popular  understanding  and  approval  of  educational 
needs  and  plans,  and  whereas  the  problem  of  keeping  constantly  before  the 
public  the  policies  and  accomplishments  of  the  schools  is  of  such  vital  im* 
portance  and  requires  so  much  time  and  special  ability,  we  therefore  hold : 

1.  That  there  should  be  established  in  each  school  system  a  departm^t  of 

research  with  the  necessary  clerical  assistance. 

2.  That  boards  of  education  should  make  adequate  and  definite  provision 

both  in  personnel  and  funds  for  the  conduct  of  publicity  departments 
whose  duties  will  involve  the  presentation  to  the  people  in  intelligible 
form  the  facts  with  reference  to  their  schools  through  the  well-known 
and  various  publicity  channels.  Such  departments  should  win  fbr 
the  administration  of  the  schools  the  degree  of  confidence  which  th^ 
in  turn  were  able  to  secure  by  their  efforts  during  the  war  for  the 
Red  Gross,  Food  Administration,  etc. 

9.  This  conference,  recognizing  the  value  of  parent-teachers*  associations, 
educational  associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  civic  organizations,  rotary  dubs, 
Kiwanis  clubs,  women's  clubs,  labor  organizations,  and  other  civic  bodies  in 
bringing  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction  in  this  country  the  interest  of  the 
people,  records  itself  In  appreciation  of  the  services  of  such  organizations  in 
tlie  past  and  bespeaks  even  a  greater  interest  and  cooperation  in  the  immediate 
future  to  the  end  that  agencies  and  representatives  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
country  will  be  giving  continuous  service  to  the  consideration  and  solution  of 
public-school  educational  problems,  which  problems  must  be  solved  effectively 
if  public  education  is  to  function  as  successfully  as  the  material  progress  and 
the  safety  of  the  Nation  indicate  it  should  function. 

10.  Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  created  a  national  committee  for  chamber 
of  commerce  cooperation  with  the  public  schools,  a  conmiittee  consisting  of 
the  school  superintend^its  of  80  cities  and  the  secretaries  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  of  30  cities ;  and 

Whereas  that  committee  has  the  well-defined  and  well-thought-out  purpose  of 

making  five  surveys  of  the  public-school  question  in  the  United  States ;  and 
Whereas  it  Is  the  intention  of  the  committee  when  these  surveys  are  finished  to 
make  interpretive  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  and  to  urge  chambers 
of  commerce  and  other  business  men's  organizations  to  lead  their  infiuence  and 
power  to  the  cause  of  meeting,  in  their  .communities  and  States,  the  needs  of 
the  systems  of  public  instruction ;  and 
Whereas  this  national  committee  will  be  a  strong  link  between  the  schools  and 
the  business  public  and  associations  of  business  men :  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  this  conference  reports  its  satisfaction  that  strong  business 
men's  organizations  are  making  themselves  cognizant  of  the  conditions  and 
problems  of  public  instruction  in  this  country  and  records  itself  as  In  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  national  conmiittee  for  chamber  of  commM<» 
cooperation  with  the  public  schools  and  promises,  as  individuals,  to  assist  wher- 
ever possible  in  the  surveys  proposed ;  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  the  National  Bureau  of  Eklucation  be  requested  to  give  all  the 
aid  it  can,  through  its  publications  and  personnel,  to  the  national  committee 
for  chamber  of  commerce  cooperation  with  the  public  schools. 

11.  The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  not 
receive  higher  salaries  until  October  1, 1920 ;  and 

Whereas  the  salaries  received  this  year  and  many  years  past  have  not  been  suffl- 

cioit  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living;  and 
Whereas  Washington,  D.  C,  is  a  ward  of  the  whole  Nation  and  is  therefore  de- 
pendent upon  the  good  will  and  practical  support  of  the  States  in  its  efforts 
to  maintain  high  standards  of  teaching:  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  this  body  of  citizens  and  educators  heartily  indorse  the  peti- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  public  schools  about  to  be  presented 
to  Ck>ngreBs  for  an  immediate  relief  of  $500  to  each  teacher,  to  be  paid  before 
July  1, 1920 ;  and  be  it  therefore  further 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  present  endeavor  to  influence  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  the  above-mentioned  appropriation. 

12.  Regarding  teacher  training, — ^The  teacher  is  the  school.  Buildings  and 
equipment  are  dead  and  useless  things  unless  they  are  vitalized  and  made  effec- 
tive by  an  inspiring  and  efficient  teacher.  The  character  of  the  American  schools 
may  be  Judged  to-day,  and  will  be  determined  in  the  future,  by  the  character  and 
training  of  its  teachers.  What  are  the  facts?  There  are  more  than  600,000 
teachers.  Of  these,  one-half  have  had  no  special  professional  training  for  their 
work;  one-third  are  not  even  high-school  graduates;  25,000  have  not  had  any 
education  beyond  the  eighth  grade ;  one  million  American  children  are  taught  by 
teachers  who  themselves  have  had  no  preparation  beyond  the  elementary  schools. 
In  a  majority  of  the  schoolrooms  the  typical  American  teacher  is  immature, 
transient,  untrained. 

(1)  The  interests  of  the  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  its  children  require  the 
creation  of  a  body  of  thoroughly  prepared  professional  teachers,  sufficient  iu 
numbers  so  that  every  American  schoolroom  shall  have  in  it  a  competent  teacher. 
Such  an  adequate  supply  of  permanent  professional  teachers  can  never  be  had 
until  the  rewards  of  teaching  are  made  such  that  the  teachers  may  live  in  com- 
fort, removed  from  financial  harassment,  and  occupying  in  the  community  the 
social  and  civic  status  accorded  tlie  members  of  other  recognized  professions. 

(2)  For  this  supply  of  professionally  prepared  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
the  Nation  must,  and  should,  depend  upon  the  normal  schools,  or,  as  they  should 
be  named  and  at  once  made  in  fact,  teachers'  colleges,  to  attract  to  these  teachers* 
colleges  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men  and  women  of  the  best  quality  to  be 
prepared  for  duty  in  all  grades  of  the  Nation's  public  schools;  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  these  colleges  must  be  made  as  extended  and  thorough  and  in 
every  way  equal  in  content  and  value  of  the  training  given,  though  not  id^itical 
in  subject  matter  and  method,  to  the  courses  given  in  standard  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ;  and  the  graduates  must  be  accorded  the  full  recognition  of  the  bache- 
lor's degree. 

(3)  The  appropriations  for  teacher-preparing  schools  must  be  largely  In- 
creased: 

(a)  That  the  State  may  have  enough  such  schools  to  supply  its  needs  for 
adequately  prepared  teachers. 

(ft)  That  teachers'  colleges  may  pay  for  their  instructors'  salaries  as 
ample  as  those  paid  to  teachers  in  any  line  of  teaching  anywhere ;  salaries 
which  will  permit  the  teachers'  colleges  to  keep  and  bring  in,  if  necessary 
from  other  institutions,  the  best-prepared,  ablest,  the  most  influential  teach- 
ers in  their  various  lines  of  work. 
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(c)  That  the  teachers'  colleges  may  provide  grounds  attractive  and  ample 
for  their  various  buildings  for  park  space,  for  exi>erimental  plats,  and  for 

^  exercising  and  athletic  fields ;  buildings  adequate  for  assemblage  and  for 
academic  uses,  and  with  libraries  and  laboratories  and  shops  of  the  best 
adequate  training  schools  and  practice  teaching  facilities;  and  with  resi- 
dence conditions  for  the  students  such  as  to  make  the  social  life  of  the  school 
both  wholesome  and  attractive  and  such  as  to  contribute  an  important  ele- 
ment to  the  teacher's  equipment 

(d)  That  teachers'  colleges  may  offer  such  inducements  as  are  now  com- 
monly offered  by  colleges  and  universities  to  especially  promising  students 
in  the  way  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  and  to  bring  them  to  the  schools, 
or  to  enable'or  induce  them  to  remain  and  complete  their  courses. 

(6)  That,  if  it  shall  be  found  temporarily  necessary  or  permanently  ad- 
visable, such  financial  assistance  be  rendered  to  students  pr^arlng  to  teach 
that  sufilcient  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  of  the  quality  desired  may 
be  at  all  times  found  in  the  teachers'  colleges  preparing  themselves  for 
service  in  the  Nation's  public  schools. 
It  may  be  that  the  problem  of  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  will  not 
be  solved  until  students  for  the  normal  colleges  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  probable  future  success,  and  assured  an  adequate  compensation,  not  only  In 
the  practice  of  the  profession,  but  during  the  period  of  their  preparation.    In 
such  case  the  allowance  paid  to  students  during  attendance  at  normal  colleges 
might  be  made  as  a  loan  from  the  State,  to  be  charged  off  in  a  certain  proportion 
for  each  year  of  service  In  the  schools  of  the  State  after  graduation. 

To  secure  sufficient  revenues  for  carrying  out  such  a  program  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  which  will  require  an  expenditure  two  or  three  times  as  great 
as  at  present.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  Federal  Government  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  States  in  the  support  of  the  schools. 

13.  In  order  to  make  the  work  ^t  the  conference  function  locally,  we  request 
and  authorize  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  through  its  commissioner, 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  general  conference 
to  every  governor  of  the  various  States  and  the  mayors  of  all  municipalities, 
to  call  conferences  in  their  States  and  communities  for  framing  ftnd  fostering 
legislation  to  improve  the  educational  conditions  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  we  desire  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  all  educa- 
tional authorities,  to  all  boards  of  education,  and  to  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  United  Press  with  the  request  that  these  recommendations  be  published 
verbatim. 

Ck)mmittee  on  resolutions:  Henry  E.  Kock,  chairman,  specialist  in 
science,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mra  H.  Witherstine,  president  board 
of  education,  Rochester,  Minn.;  J.  W.  Studebaker,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  R.  Darden,  president  board 
of  education,  Elkins,  W.  Va.;  P.  M.  Hughes,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Howard  W.  Nudd,  director  Public 
Education  Association,  New  York  City;  Marcus  Aaron,  Penn- 
sylvania State  board  and  board  of  education,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
John  J.  Fitzgerald,  secertary  chamber  of  commerce,  Paterson, 
N.  J. ;  H.  S.  Weet,  superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
William  Clemm,  board  of  education,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Frank 
F.  Bunker,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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flTATEMENT  OF  H.  E.  MILES,  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANU- 

FAGT0BERS,  NEW  TORK  CITY. 

Gentlemen:  I  notice  that  in  your  three  days'  conference,  which 
those  in  authority  call  a  national  citizens'  conference,  there  is  no 
single  representative  of  American  business  on  the  program.  A  con- 
ference on  a  subject  of  supreme  consequence  to  every  interest  in  the 
Nation  is  not  "national"  nor  "citizens'"  when  any  great  interest, 
even  business,  is  left  out. 

The  purpose  of  public  education  is  the  development  of  the  social 
and  economic  understanding  of  the  individual,  of  every  individual, 
and  so  of  the  entire  people. 


TOTAL  POPULATION 

AND 

aCHOOL  ATTCNDANC 

mtSSCLL    SAGE    POUNOATIDN 


ILC  MILES 


POPULATION 


I  present  this  chart,  which  shows  that  the  general  agency  which 
we  call  the  public  school  system,  built  up  by  our  so-called  leaders 
of  public  education  through  the  generations,  is  not  performing  and 
can  not  perform,  as  our  educational  leaders  have  persisted  in  making 
it,  this  function. 

This  chart  was  prepared  through  many  days  of  painstaking  care, 
by  a  superior  authority  on  our  public  schools,  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, division  of  education.  The  bottom  line  indicates  our  total 
population,  and  the  vertical  line  on  the  right  the  ages  of  all  our  people 
from  birth  to  the  fiftieth  year.    The  curve  line  on  the  left  may  be 
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called  the  death  line,  indicating  as  it  does  the  diminishing  number  of 
our  population  as  life  advances. 

The  interior  diagram  indicates  the  total  population  in  our  public 
schools,  their  ages,  and  their  school  grades,  from  first  grade  to  college 
graduation. 

As  the  chart  shows,  about  half  of  all  our  children  leave  school  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  Says  Gen.  Hahn,  and  his  scores  of  edu- 
cator assistants,  after  examining  more  than  a  million  soldiers,  ^  The 
average  education  among  all  American  adults  is  only  the  sixth 
grade,"  and  "The  average  education  of  the  personnel  available  for 
enlistment  (being  some  of  those  from  the  eleventh  grade  and  substan- 
tially all  below  the  eleventh  grade)  is  probably  but  little  above  the 
fifth  grade."  These  records  also  show  that  illiteracy  averages  24.9 
per  cent  for  the  entire  country,  and  that  it  is  not  much  worse  in  any 
section  than  in  any  other. 

In  the  first  six  grades  there  is  taught  absolutely  nothing  that  de- 
velops, or  tends  to  develop,  in  a  formal  way,  civic  and  economic  under- 
standing. The  best  educators  here  say  this  may  be  said  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  also.  Neither  time  nor  the  age  of  the  pupils  makes 
it  possible  to  teach  more  than  the  three  B's.  In  fact,  we  only  teach 
these  poorly.  For  instance,  to  take  the  State  that  is  commonly 
rated  highest  in  the  quality  of  its  public  schools,  Massachusetts,  70 
)>er  cent  of  all  the  children  in  her  mill  towns  leave  school  by  the  end 
of  the  fifth  grade. 

No  one  is  unappreciative  of  the  necessity  and  the  value  of  these 
first  six  grades.  However,  as  a  former  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association  told  me  10  years  ago,  "  These  grades  are  not 
education  in  any  sense  whatever.  They  only  provide  the  tools,  the 
pick,  and  shovel,  whereby  education  may  later  be  acquired." 

Giving  the  schools  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  whether  the  broken  line 
here  shown  should  not  be  drawn  across  the  chart  considerably  higher 
up,  say  at  the  sixteenth  year  of  age,  and  placing  it,  as  here  ^hown,  at 
the  fourteenth  year,  it  shows  that  at  best  all  public  education,  the 
development  of  social  and  economic  understanding,  comes  in  the 
narrow  area  between  this  broken  line  and  the  curved  line  B-C.  And 
what  do  we  find  ? 

Upon  this  slender  and  defective  foundation  rests  the  great  area 
marked  A,  an  area  of  suffering,  ignorance,  and  misunderstand- 
ing, in  which  is  all  of  our  adult  population  under  60  years  of 
age.  In  this  area  are  college  and  high  school  men  who  have  had, 
after  a  fashion,  the  training  that  all  should  have  in  social  and 
economic  understanding.  Also  here  are  43,000,000  wage  earners  and 
20,000,000  home  makers,  wives,  and  sisters  of  the  wage  earners.  This 
total  of  63,000,000  working  people  left  school,  at  best,  as  you  per- 
fectly know,  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  with  no  formal  education. 
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but  only  the  three  B's.  Worse  than  that,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
provision  made  for  their  later  acquirement  of  education. 

As  your  eyes  run  to  the  right  from  B  in  the  chart,  you  see  how 
frightfully  thin  is  the  space  between  the  dotted  line  and  the  curved 
line  just  above.  You  get  well  into  the  high-school  area  before  you 
find  any  approximation  to  an  adequate  educational  basis  or  foun- 
dation. 

You  see  that  under  one  comer  only,  the  college  comer,  is  there 
any  foundation.  There  is  no  alternative.  It  is  '^  college  or  nothing/' 
That  the  school  leaders  know  this  is  shown  by  this  bulletin  which  I 
took  from  the  walls  of  one  of  the  big  palatial  high  schools  of  the 
country : 


DISTINGUISHED  MEN  OP  AMEBICA  AND  THEIR 

EDUCATION. 

With  DO  schooling  of  5  million  only  31  attained 
distinction. 

With  elementary  schooling  of  33  million  only  808 
attained  distinction. 

With  high-school  ediication  of  2  million  1,245  at- 
tained distinction. 

With  college  education  of  1  million  5,768  attained 
distinction. 

WHAT  IS  TOUR  CHANCE? 


But  there  is  another  side  to  this  that  fits  the  declaration  of  this 
conference  that  our  public-school  system  is  not  democratic.  It  has 
been  built  and  fortified  insistently,  but  unconsciously,  by  the  school 
people  for  the  favored  few,  favored  in  money,  favored  in  their 
parentage,  or  favored  with  the  special  type  of  intelligence  and 
energy  that  lets  a  poor  boy  stick  to  book  learning  at  all  odds.  This 
bulletin  and  all  that  is  behind  it  is  an  indictment  of  our*  public- 
school  leadership.  It  says,  in  substance,  in  the  rough  language  of  the 
world,  "  Go  to  college,  or  go  to  the  devil ! "  The  38  million  Ameri- 
can citizens  included  in  the  first  two  enumerations  of  this  bulletin 
are  the  "  rejects"  of  our  school  system.  Taken  in  the  mass,  however, 
they  contain  an  invaluable  part  of  our  citizenship  by  whatever  meas- 
ure you  apply.  Even  in  terms  of  genius,  the  War  Department's 
division  of  civil  training  tells  us  that  painstaking  and  scientific 
analysis  of  three  million  soldiers  shows  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
best  brains  of  the  country  are  college  bred,  the  other  90  per  cent 
being  in  the  63  millions  and  more  in  area  A  of  our  first  chart,  who 
had,  at  best,  an  elementary  schooling-^that  is,  who  got  nothing  from 
the  schools  better  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  millions  of  this  90  per  cent  and  others  were  killed  in 
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opportunity  and  in  accomplishment  by  the  stupidity  of  our  public- 
school  leadership.  It  will  not  do  to  boast  that  our  schools  have 
made  our  people  individually  forceful  and  remarkable.  We  can  not 
in  the  same  breath  speak  of  our  country  schools  as  the  worst  we  have 
and  wretchedly  poor,  and  admit  as  we  must  that  our  best  citizenship 
comes  from  the  farms. 

The  remedy.  America  has  always  her  one  cure-all,  the  one  you  are 
emphasizing  in  this  conference — ^more  money. 

The  chart  I  now  present  shows  what  more  money,  and  then  more, 
has  done  for  public  education  in  50  years.  Spend  all  we  have  under 
the  present  system  and  we  get  nowhere. 


1870. 


1680  1890  1900  1910 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


1920 


Trends  of  average  dally  attendance  and  expenditures  in  public  schools  in   the  United 
States  from  1870  to  1918  in  per  cent  of  the  figures  for  1870.     From  a  book,  **  Trends 
of  School  Costs,'*  by  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Russell  Sage 
.  Foundation. 

We  must  understand  that  education  comes  after  children  leave  the 
elementary  schools,  if  it  ever  comes.  The  relation  of  the  grade  schools 
to  the  high  school  has  been  overemphasized,  and  the  obligation  to  the 
60  per  cent  who  leave  the  elementary  schools  for  life  work  has  been 
ignored.   Europe,  in  her  best  practice,  has  shown  the  way  for  genera- 
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tions  in  her  ^  life  schools,"  the  agricultiiral  schools  of  Denmark  and 
Holland,  the  continuation  and  secondary  schools  for  wage  earners  of 
all  ages  in  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Hungary,  Belgium,  and  else- 
where. Germany  made  a  ghastly  mistake,  long  foreseen  by  her  best 
men,  in  training  her  wage  earners  in  vocational  efficiency  only.  We 
must  train  also  in  civic  and  social  understanding.  But  Grermany 
built,  in  her  factories  and  work  places  everywhere,  schools  so  effective 
that  65  per  cent  of  the  leaders  in  both  the  managerial  and  technical 
departments  of  her  topmost  industries,  those  that  were  c6nquering 
the  whole  world  of  trade,  were  her  working  boys,  grown  up,  who 
had  left  school  at  12  to  14  years  of  age,  and  by  these  schools  in  in- 
dustry had  perfected  themselves,  had  ranked  themselves  with  the 
world's  great  engineers  of  production  and  discovery.  The  graduates 
of  her  great  technical  institutions  were  working  mostly  under  these 
working  boys,  grown  up,  and  not  over  them,  as  in  our  country,  which 
is  called  democratic.  Only  a  poor  and  inbred  educational  leadership 
has  kept  us  from  equaling  Germany  in  this  respect,  and  infinitely 
surpassing  her  by  also  developing  the  civic  understanding  of  our 
working  people. 

There  is  nothing  iconoclastic  in  this.  It  simply  gi^^es  to  those  who 
labor  a  high  school  and  college  fitted  to  their  circumstances,  asso- 
ciated with  their  toil  and  of  substantially  the  same  educational  value, 
differing  only  in  the  place  and  time  of  instruction.  It  equalizes  op- 
portunity. It  is  easy  to  make  these  schools  of  such  quality  that  the 
rich  also  will  wish  to  send  their  sons  to  them. 

This  new  development  requires  the  cooperation  of  all  our  forces, 
educational  and  economic.  Employers  must  cooperate,  willingly  and 
understandingly  if  may  be,  but  anyway  cooperate.  Our  $5,000,000,000 
of  annual  factory  pay  rolls,  and  the  inestimable  physical  facilities 
of  our  factories  and  commercial  institutions,  must  be  used.  Em- 
ployers see  this  and  are  already  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
beginning  of  this  accomplishment. 

Leaders  of  organized  labor  see  all  this  and  are  magnificently  moved 
to  action.  For  labor,  this  movement  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  I  could 
quote  dozens.    I  quote  one. 

I  wish  time  permitted  me  to  tell  you  how  some  excellent  employers, 
for  instance,  the  General  Electric  Co.  in  its  Fort  Wayne  plant,  the 
Illinois  Tool  Works  at  Chicago,  the  Norton  Grinding  Co.  of  Wor- 
cester, and  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  are  training 
sometimes  new  men  with  no  previous  industrial  experience,  some- 
times old  employees  to  higher  and  higher  places,  and  sometimes  by  a 
sort  of  ^^  intermittent  apprenticeship  "  are  lifting  these  men  to  places 
of  accomplishment  and  happiness  impossible  heretofore  in  this  de- 
mocracy. 
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Industry  is  becoming  highly  intelligent  without  the  help  of  public 
education  as  respects  its  wage  earners ;  and  to  become  highly  intelli- 
gent is  to  become  considerate,  happy,  and  effective. 

In  the  end,  presumably,  it  will  be  carefully  determined  whether 
and  to  what  extent,  in  the  public  interest,  a  measure  of  public  over- 
sight of  these  educational  processes  will  be  desirable  or  necessary. 

Why  industry  is  now  going  ahead  alone  is  indicated  sufficiently  by 
the  personnel  of  our  48  State  boards  of  vocational  education,  with 
their  811  members — 311  members  and  only  16  manufacturers  or  other 
employers  and  12  wage  earners  among  them.  Three  of  these  em- 
ployers and  three  of  the  wage  earners  are  on  the  Wisconsin  board. 
Leaving  out  the  Wisconsin  board,  we  have  in  the  other  47  States 
301  members,  of  whom  13,  or  4  per  cent,  are  manufacturers,  and  9, 
or  3  per  cent,  are  wage  earners.  It  has  been  the  clear  p\Lrpose  of 
schoolmaster  politicians  to  teach  the  wage  earners  and  to  use  the 
plants  in  their  own  way,  without  the  effective  cooperation  of  either 
of  these  forces.  If,  as  this  conference  declares,  our  public-school 
system  is  not  democratic,  we  see  why.  The  Federal  Government 
showed  the  right  way  (the  way  of  experienced  Europe,  by  the 
way)  in  making* the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  consist 
of  two  representatives  each  from  labor,  employment,  and  agricul- 
ture, and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  the  board's  official  con- 
nection with  the  academic  schools.  But  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  compel  the  States  to  be  either  wise  or  democratic.  It 
could  only  set  an  example.  Wisconsin  excepted,  only  one  State 
board  has  two  manufacturers,  and  11  others  have  one  each.  Think 
of  one  manufacturer  in  Indiana  sitting  on  a  State  board  for  the 
training  of  wage  earners  in  connection  with  their  employment  and 
on  the  employer's  time,  with  three  college  presidents,  three  county 
superintendents,  and  three  city  superintendents.  He  might  as  well, 
possibly  better,  be  out  entirely.  Think  of  eight  lawyers  and  a 
surgeon,  as  the  New  York  board  of  vocational  education,  daring  to 
attempt  to  make  the  450,000  wage  earners,  now  coming  into  her 
new  continuation  schools  during  working  hours  and  largely  on  the 
employers'  time,  efficient  and  happy  in  their  occupations.  The  eight 
lawyers  would  presumably  be  excellent  directors  of  law  schools  and 
the  surgeon  of  a  hospital.  If  you  and  they  do  not  see  the  silliness 
and  evil  of  their  present  position,  those  who  labor  in,  and  those 
who  direct,  the  industries  and  the  commercial  establishments  of  that 
State  do  see.  Think  of  five  schoolmasters,  as  her  State  board  for 
vocational  education,  developing  by  themselves  the  vocational  train- 
ing of  the  wage  earners  of  wonderful  Detroit  and  all  other  places  in 
Michigan.    And  so  of  almost  every  State,  except  the  83  States  having 
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politician  superintendents  elected  through  political  machinations  by 
popular  vote,  who  run  the  whole  show. 

I  have  other  charts  here,  but  I  trust  I  have  shown  enough  to  satisfy 
vou^that  at  bottom  our  educational  difficulties  are  not  financial, 
iloney,  of  itself,  may  only  fix  upon  the  country  for  a  considerable 
period  the  present  defective  leadership.  This  conference  has  em- 
phasized the  poor  quality  of  our  schools,  rural  and  city,  but  the 
country  is  safer  wuth  them  where  they  are  than  with  an  exclusive, 
talkative,  and  unseeing  leadership.  Everyone  in  industry  wants  and 
will  fight  for  ample  teachers'  salaries,  but  employers  buy  quality. 
The  best  employers  will  pay  any  price  for  quality.  Let  us  have  it 
in  our  educational  leadership.  A  lame  horse  is  dear  at  any  price; 
a  thoroughbred  is  cheap  at  any  price.  Our  rural  teachers  average 
up  to  our  leadership.  If  they  did  not  they  would  not  be  where  they 
are. 

Each  social  force  both  gains  and  gives  in  cooperative  endeavor 
with  all  others.  No  single  social  endeavor  can  gain  anything  worth 
while  except  by  such  cooperation.  Let  us,  with  a  new  spirit,  work 
together  and  refuse  to  work  apart. 

Few  in  this  country  have  had  more  experience  than  myself  in 
joint  conferences  of  educators,  employers,  and  men  of  labor,  meeting 
for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  body  of  our  people,  each 
of  these  groups  adequately  and  about  equally  represented  in  each 
conference  and  competent  by  its  numbers  (never  very  large)  and 
its  quality,  to  decide  in  substantial  measure  for  all  of  its  group  in 
the  I'^nited  States,  and  coming  into  the  conference  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  helped  to  call  or  called  in  the  last  two  years  more  than  50 
such  conferences,  State  and  National.  We  make  sure  of  this  repre- 
sentative* attendance  before  fixing  the  date.  I  do  not  consider  a  gath- 
ering for  a  great  social  purpose  that  effects,  as  education  does,  the 
will,  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  the  working  people  and  the 
employers  of  America,  and  the  public  interest,  to  be  truly  a  confer- 
ence and  worth-while  unless  thus  composed.  Never  has  one  thus 
composed  failed  to  result  in  forceful  and  happy  conclusions.  Hesita- 
tion, mistrust,  uncertainty,  give  way  to  understanding,  friendliness, 
and  decisions  that  win. 

This  is  not  only  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  the  only  line 
that  is  fundamentallv  honest.  It  is  the  American  wav.  Let  us  try 
it  in  this  school  crisis.  School  men  may  leave  business  out  of  their 
program,  but  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  business  to  leave  the  public 
schools  out  of  its  i)rogram.  We  must  all  sink  or  swim  together,  and 
business  will  not  sink;  even  less  will  the  working  people  longer  take 
]X)tluck. 

I2a3r»"— 20 9 
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in.  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  section  was  called  to  order  by  President  Charles  McKenny, 
State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  E»rved  as  secretary. 

A  committee  was  nominated  and  elected  to  formulate  a  statement 
to  be  considered  by  the  section  later,  as  follows:  President  Bruce  R. 
Payne,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  President  W,  R.  Straughn,  Mansfield,  Pa, : 
President  John  E.  McCyilvrey,  Kent,  Ohio;  President  C.  E.  Evans, 
San  Marcos,  Tex. ;  President  C.  E.  Allen,  Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

Reports  concerning  teaching  conditions  in  the  various  States  and 
the  number  of  students  in  the  normal  schools  preparing  for  teaching 
were  given  by  representatives  present.  Decreases  in  normal  school 
enrollment  and  difficulty  in  holding  students  were  reported  generally. 

Several  delegates  reported  the  results  of  investigations  to  de- 
termine why  high-school  teachers  in  such  large  numbers  are  advising 
their  students  not  to  consider  teaching  as  a  career.  Among  reasons 
given  are:  Low  salaries;  bad  supervision;  excessive  routine;  ex- 
cessive clerical  work  outside  of  school  hours;  lack  of  recognition 
from  school  officials;  credit  for  work  done  by  teachers  given  to 
principal  or  superintendent.  Apparently  there  are  very  few  normal 
school  graduates  teaching  in  the  high  schools;  high -school  teachers 
generally  come  from  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  influence  tlieii* 
students  to  go  to  these  institutions  rather  than  normal  schools. 

It  has  been  seriously  proposed  in  Ohio  to  ask  the  State  legislature 
to  adopt  a  plan  by  which  students  at  the  public  State  normal  schools 
shall  either  receive  a  living  wage  while  preparing  to  teach  or  a 
bonus  on  graduation  which  would  be  equivalent  in  amount. 

A  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  average  normal-school  salaries  have  increased  from  1916  to  1918 
about  as  follows:  Presidents,  from  $3,089  to  $3,451,  or  11.5  per  cent: 
professors,  from  $1,503  to  $1,792,  or  18  per  cent;  instructors,  from 
$1,236  to  $1,456,  or  17.8  per  cent;  critic  teachers,  from  $1,148  to 
$1,780,  or  55  per  cent. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  voted  that  "  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  present 
that  the  salaries  of  instructors  in  normal  schools  doing  college  work 
should  be  equal  to  those  of  professors  in  colleges.'' 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  educational  situation, — 1.  It  Is  the  common  belief  of  a  free  iK^ople  that  the 
foundation  of  their  politicai  and  social  institutions  lies  in  general  education. 
The  i)ublio  scliool  is  tlie  charter  of  democracy. 

2.  Although  the  citizenry  of  this  Republic  theoretically  believe  in  education, 
and  fienerally  have  supposed  that  they  had  an  efficient  system  of  education 
wortliy  of  a  democracj',  the  fact  remains  tliat  in  n<»  State  of  the  48  has  tlu* 
ideal  been  realized,  and  throughout  the  country  generally  the  educational  situa- 
tion is  such  as  to  menace  the  stability  and  future  growth  of  the  Nation. 
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3.  The  war  turned  a  searchlight  on  the  educational  situation  and  brought 
to  the  coDseiousness  of  the  American  public  facts  that  had  not  generally  been 
known  heretofore.  Briefly  summarized,  these  facts  aiv  that  the  majority  of 
our  children  leave  school  before  they  finish  the  sixth  ?crade;  tiiat  illiteracy  in 
the  several  States  ranges  from  1.6  per  cent  to  80  i>er  ceni :  tliat  our  teacliers, 
generulb'  si)eaking,  may  l>e  characterized  as  iamiature,  uiitraineil,  transient, 
and  that,  compared  with  other  callings,  teachers  are  disgracefully  underpaid; 
that  the  tax  bunlen  is  unequal  and  that  some  States  are  relatively  luuible  to 
furnish  the  financial  resources  to  l)uild  up  an  adequate  educational  systtnn. 
To-day  100,000  schools  are  either  without  teachers  or  un«ler  tlie  rare  of  a 
teacher  with  less  preparation  than  was  demanded  l>efore  the  war. 

The  remedy. — 4.  The  teacher  Is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
school.  Buildhigs  are  dead  and  useless  things  unless  they  are  vitalizt'd  and 
made  effective  by  an  inspiring  and  effective  teaclier.  The  interest's 
of  the  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  children  re<iuire  tin*  ci*eati<)n  of  a 
body  of  thoroughly  prepai'ed  professional  teachers  sufficient  in  numbei*s  s<i 
that  every  American  schoolroom  shall  have  in  it  a  comi)eteut  instructor.  Such 
an  adequate  supply  of  permanent  professional  teaclH»rs  can  never  be  had  until 
the  rewards  of  teaching  are  made  such  that  teachers  may  live  in  ct)mfort, 
removed  from  financial  harassment,  and  occupying  in  the  community  the  social 
and  civic  status  accorded  the  members  of  other  recognized  professions. 

5.  For  this  supply  of  professionally  prepared  teachers  for  the  public  schools, 
the  Nation  must  depend  upon  the  nonnai  schools  and  other  teacher-training 
institutions.  To  meet  tliis  demand  the  nonnai  schools  umst  extend  their 
courses,  increase  their  equipment,  and  generally  enlarge  their  plan  of  oi>era- 
tion.  The  country  must  spend  in  the  immediate  future  two  or  three  times  as 
nnich  upon  its  normal  schools  as  it  Is  to-day  si>ending. 

C.  The  minimum  i> reparation  for  a  teacher  In  an  American  school  should  be 
a  year  of  professional  training,  based  upon  graduation  from  a  standard  high 
school  or  its  equivalent. 

7.  Since  tJie  teachei-s  of  America  come  so  largely  from  homes  that  are  eco- 
nomically unable  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  education  of  Uieir  sons  and 
daughters,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  quality  of  candidates 
for  the  teaching  profession,  that  the  living  expenses  of  teachers  in  training 
will  nee<l  to  be  met  by  the  State,  either  through  8cholai*Hhii)s  or  by  means  of  a 
h)an  which  may  be  paid  in  part  or  entirely  by  actual  service  in  teaching 
following  graduation. 

s.  To  further  teacher  training  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  he  close  and 
generous  cooperation  between  all  Institutions  engaged  in  this  imiK)rtant  work. 

0.  The  National  Government  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the  States  in  financing 
a  national  system  of  education,  under  such  provisions  as  will  saifeguard  the 
autonomy  and  initiative  of  the  States. 


IV.  fflGHER  EDUCATION. 

Ch4jin}wn:  S.  P.  Capen,  director  of  the  Americaii  Council  on  Educalhin. 
Scrrefat-y:  G.  F.  Zook,  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  opening  the  conference  the  chairman  made  a  statement  of  the 
situation  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
present  economic  situation  had  practically  halved  the  income  which 
t^oUeges  and  universities  were  receiving.    At  the  same  time  the  num- 
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ber  of  students  has  increased  enormously.  The  effect  of  this  situa- 
tion  has  worked  great  hardship  on  the  teachers  in  these  institutions, 
who  have  been  tempted  to  leave  colleges  and  universities  in  consid- 
erable numbers  to  accept  more  remunerative  positions  in  industry 
and  business.  The  quality  of  the  recruits  whom  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  been  able  to  secure  from  the  graduate  schools 
has  steadily  diminished,  until  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  graduate 
schools  are  not  now  finding  it  possible  to  turn  out  men  as  well  quali- 
fied as  they  should  be  to  undertake  positions  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  adverse  financial  situation  has  also  had  a  very  depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  research  which  members  of 
the  faculties  in  colleges  and  universities  have  been  able  to  under- 
take. At  a  time  when  technical  and  social  problems  are  becoming 
more  and  more  complex,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  moment. 

The  chairman  then  raised  the  question  as  to  what  means  should 
be  undertaken  to  secure  the  increased  funds  so  necessary  in  colleges 
and  universities. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  fact  that  many  experts  in  education  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  much  time  and  energy  is  wasted  in  our  educa- 
tional system;  that,  as  compared  with  European  countries,  it  is 
ordinarily  necessary  in  the  United  States  to  take  two  more  years 
for  the  same  grade  of  preparation.  The  question  was,  therefore,  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  conference  should  discuss  the  possibility  of 
reorganization  in  the  American  school  system. 

The  chairman  then  appointed  the  following  persons  as  a  committee 
to  follow  the  discussion  of  the  section  on  higher  education,  and  later 
to  report  a  series  of  resolutions  which  seemed  to  embody  the  ideas 
which  were  presented  at  the  conference : 

Charles  S.  Howe,  president  Case  School  of  Applied  Scieuce. 

Lu  D.  Coifmau,  president-elect  University  of  Minnesota. 

W.  R.  Boyd,  chairman  finance  committee,  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education. 

.Tames  H.  Dunham,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 

Sciences,  Temple  University. 
S.  P.  Capen,  director  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  then  presented  in 
a  few  remarks  the  reasons  for  calling  the  National  Citizens'  Con- 
ference. He  emphasized  the  emergency  in  education,  including  the 
situation  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  He  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  entire  educational  system,  especially  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  secondary  schools,  are  now  staffed  with  an  inadequate  supply 
of  competent  teachers,  and  that  students  in  normal  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  who  intend  to  go  into  the  teaching  profession  have 
diminished  in  number  to  an  alarming  extent.  It  therefore  becomes 
incumbent  upon  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  United  States  at  heart  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  relief 
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of  the  situation  throughout  the  school  system.  He  therefore  asked 
the  section  on  higher  education  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  with  which  colleges  and  uni- 
vei-sities  are  naturally  connected. 

In  beginning  the  general  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
present  inadequate  supply  of  well-trained  persons  for  the  schools 
and  for  the  industries  would  result  in  a  great  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  United  States.  For  instance,  if  it  proves  im- 
possible for  engineering  schools  to  secure  capable  men  of  specialized 
training,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  industries  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  goods  and  materials  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  observation  holds  true  for  those  institutions  of 
learning  which  are  endeavoring  to  turn  out  well-trained  persons  to 
undertake  the  teaching  positions  throughout  the  national  educational 
system.  . 

INSTITUTIONAL    SURVEYS    REC03IMENDED. 

As  a  means  of  meeting  the  emergency  in  colleges  and  universities, 
it  was  suggested  that  each  institution  should  make  a  careful  survey 
of  its  present  financial  condition  and  the  growth  of  enrollment  dur- 
ing the  last  10  or  20  years,  as  a  means  of  discovering  what  the  needs 
of  the  institution  would  be  in  the  future.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  enormous  growth  in  attendance  at  secondary  schools,  the  growth 
in  the  population  of  the  State,  and  the  addition  of  new  schools  and 
courses  at  an  institution  are  factors  of  consequence  which  help  to 
determine  what  the  growth  in  attendance  at  any  one  institution  will 
be  in  future  years.  Such  a  survey  would  give  a  scientific  basis  for 
future  plans  and  for  the  presentation  of  financial  needs  to  legis- 
latures or  to  persons  or  organizations  with  which  the  institutions 
have  financial  relations. 

As  a  result  of  a  survey  of  this  character  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota was  able  to  forecast  its  financial  necessities  for  several  years  in 
advance.  It  was  estimated,  for  instance,  that  the  number  of  fresh- 
men enrolled  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  September,  1920,  will 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  it  was  one  year  previously,  but  that  there 
will  be  a  steady  growth  in  the  total  number  of  students  attending  that 
institution,  which  growth  can  be  forecast  fairly  accurately.  Several 
other  members  of  the  conference  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  en- 
rollment of  freshmen  at  their  institutions  will  be  as  great  in  Septem- 
ber. 1920,  as  it  was  in  the  previous  year. 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to  what  colleges  and  universities 
ought  to  do  under  the  conditions  of  such  increasing  enrollments,  it 
was  suggested  that  State  institutions  will  be  compelled  to  carry  their 
campaign  for  the  necessity  of  much  greater  appropriations  to  the 
legislatures  in  a  convincing  way,  and  that  institutions  depending  on 
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private  support  will  have  to  do  the  same  thing  with  thoise  persons  or 
organizations  on  which  they  depend  for  financial  support. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  MC)\T:MEKT. 

It  also  is  apparent  that  many  persons  connected  with  colleges  and 
universities  are  beginning  to  feel  that  some  sort  of  reorganization  of 
the  entire  educational  system  is  necessary,  whereby  the  colleges  and 
universities,  especially  the  State  institutions,  can  be  relieved  of  a 
large  part  of  the  work  now  given  during  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years. 

This  suggestion  brought  up  the  possible  desirability  of  establishing 
a  number  of  junior  colleges  throughout  the  various  States.  Some 
members  of  the  conference  were  in  favor  of  the  addition  of  a  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  year  to  the  public  school  system,  wherever  it 
is  possible  to  establish  this  work.  Such  an  organization  would  also 
permit  students  to  remain  nearer  their  homes  for  two  years  longer 
than  is  possible  when  they  go  to  large  universities  upon  graduation 
from  secondary  schools.  It  was  suggested,  too,  that  with  such  an 
organization  the  United  States  would  have  a  sj^stem  of  secondary 
and  higher  education  closely  approaching  that  now  found  in  most 
I^uropean  countries. 

NEW   POINT  OF  VIEW   NEEDED. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  most  fundamental  reorganization  neces- 
sary is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  administration  as  it  is  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  curriculum  which  should  be  undertaken  by  this  newer 
tyjie  of  secondary  school.  There  ^ould  be  such  a  reorganization 
of  the  material  of  instruction  as  will  enable  students  who  go  from 
these  secondary  schools  to  begin  teclinical  and  pix>fessioiuil  specializa- 
tion immediately  upon  entrance  in  the  universities.  In  this  way 
the  universities  would  be  largely  relieved  of  the  great  amount  of 
work  now  done  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  which  is  mostly 
of  secondary  nature. 

The  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  also 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  be  possible  thereb}^  for 
the  secondary  schools  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  now  devoted  to 
what  is  generally  regarded  as  secondary  work.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  average  scliool  term  in  the  United  States  has  been  increasing 
steadily  during  the  last  few  decades.  It  should,  therefore,  he  possiWe 
with  the  proper  organization  of  curricula  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  from  one  to  two  years  less  time  than  it  is  now  being  done. 
In  European  countries  the  secondary  schools  ordinarily  prepare 
students  for  entrance  upon  the  professional  and  technical  courses 
in  universities  in  two  rears  less  time  than  American  indents  are 
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prepared.     It  should  be  possible  to  do  in  the  United  States  the  same 
quality  of  work  in  tlie  same  time  as  it  is  done  in  European  countries. 

PROBLEM  OF  PREPARING  TEACHERS. 

What  can  be  done  in  colleges  and  universities  regarding  the  enor- 
mous shortage  of  properly  qualified  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools?  Persons  who  undertake  this  work  should  be  graduates  of 
colleges  and  universities,  and  if  possible  have,  as  is  the  requirement 
in  California,  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work.  In  the  past, 
colleges  of  arts  and  science  have  largely  supplied  teachers  for  the 
secondaiy  schools.  Howerer,  a  diminishing  proportion  of  grad- 
uates from  colleges  of  arts  and  science  are  going  into  the  teaching 
profession.  Further,  the  private  institutions,  which  have  always 
stressed  the  work  in  arts  and  science,  have  been  furnishing  much  the 
larger  proportion  of  graduates  who  go  into  the  teaching  profession 
in  the  publicly  supported  secondary  schools.  This  observation  holds 
true,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States.  In  tl^  Middle  Western  and 
Far  Western  States  the  publicly  supported  institutions  are  responsi- 
ble for  a  larger  proportion  of  students  who  go  into  the  secondary 
schools  as  teachers. 

The  question  was  then  raised  as  to  whether  it  would  l)e  possible 
for  State  legislatures  to  encourage  private  institutions  to  continue 
this  work  by  giving  them  financial  assistance.  It  was  suggested, 
however,  that  this  financial  assistance  could  not  be  given  in  most 
States  on  accimnt  of  constitutional  or  legal  provisions  pi*ohibiting 
State  legislatures  from  rendering  such  financial  aid.  Such  a  ques- 
tion becomes  somewhat  delicate  when  it  is  appreciated  that  most  of 
the  private  institutions  are  closely  identified  with  some  religious 
organization. 

We  should  not  neglect  the  appeal  to  students  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  go  into  teaching  as  a  means  of  public  service.  Especially 
in  the  women's  colleges  this  appeal  could  be  made  with  great  force. 
As  a  means  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  persons  who  might  be  in- 
duced to  go  into  the  teaching  profession,  due  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  financial  encouragement  to  students  who 
attenil  normal  schools  and  teachers'  courses  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  A3fONG   NEGROES. 

The  problem  of  higher  education  among  Negroes  is  an  extremely 
important  one.  Four  hundred  thousand  Negroes  served  in  the  Army 
and  gained  some  appreciation  of  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
further  education  than  they  had  so  far  received.  In  order  to  estab- 
lish properly  equipped  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  much  larger 
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amount  of  public  funds  than  Negro  schools  are  now  obtainin^j:.  The 
api^eal  for  properly  qualified  Negro  teachers  has  reached  alarming 
proportions,  and  business  and  industrial  corporations  are  extremely 
short  on  properly  qualified  persons  of  the  colored  race.  The  white 
people  of  the  South  are  beginning  to  appreciate,  as  they  have  never 
appreciated  before,  the  necessity  for  increased  facilities  for  education 
among  the  colored  people.  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  inter- 
racial committees  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  Southern 
States  and  communities,  \vhere  the  problem  has  been  discussed  at 
great  length.  These  organizations  are  endeavoring  to  lay  out  plans 
whereby  these  ideas  can  be  carried  out.  In  this  way  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  Negro  institutions  will  receive  a  much  larger  appropria- 
tion from  State  funds  than  has  so  far  been  possible. 

LIMITATION  OF  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  chairman  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  emergency  in  student  attendance  at  colleges  and 
universities  will  not  necessitate  the  limitation  of  student  enrollment. 
It  is  easier  to  secure  this  limitation  in  student  attendance  at  institu- 
tions supported  by  private  funds  than  it  is  in  State  colleges  and 
universities.  For  instance,  Dartmouth  College  has  already  an- 
nounced that  a  limitation  of  600  students  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
freshman  enrollment  at  that  institution  next  September.  The  State 
institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  required,  through  con- 
stitutional or  legal  provisions,  to  admit  all  students  who  satisfy  the 
entrance  requirements.  He  also  suggested  that  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  many  students  who  are  now  in  attendance  at  colleges  and 
universities  are  incapable  of  carrying  on  collegiate  work  so  as  to 
gain  great  profit.  These  students,  it  was  suggested,  should  be  elim- 
inated as  early  as  possible. 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  eliminating  students  from 
colleges  and  universities  as  it  is  of  adjusting  our  educational  program 
to  suit  the  special  needs  of  all  persons  who  seek  additional  education. 
As  a  means  of  assisting  a  large  body  of  students  to  secure  the  desired 
education,  colleges  and  universities  could  conduct  a  large  amount  of 
extension  work,  and  thereby  make  it  unnecessary  for  many  students 
to  be  in  residence  at  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  in  many  instances  students  should  not  be  permitted  to 
obtain  all  the  work  which  they  desire  through  correspondence  courses, 
as  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  students  pursuing  these  courees 
should  be  in  actual  attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time. 

As  a  means  of  solving  the  emergency  existing  in  colleges  and 
universities,  the  question  should  be  presented  to  the  people  as  their 
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problem,  and  not  as  the  problem  of  the  institution  concerned.  It 
is  believed  that  when  the  problem  is  presented  in  its  proper  form 
public  sentiment  will  always  rise  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
existing  emergency.  In  order  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the 
situation,  there  should  be  an  extentled  publicity  campaign. 
Such  campaigns,  wherever  they  have  been  conducted  on  a  dignified 
basis,  have  usually  produced  the  desired  results.  It  should  be  ap- 
preciated in  this  connection,  that  a  small  increase  of  from  10  to  25 
per  cent  in  the  fimds  available  for  institutions  of  higher  learning 
is  generally  a  palliative  only,  and  not  a  cure  for  the  situation.  The 
public  must  be  made  to  feel  that  increases  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
are,  in  most  instances,  either  absolutely  necessary  or  highly  desirable. 
In  this  connection  mention  was  made  of  the  loss  of  social  standing 
which  the  entire  teaching  profession,  Especially  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, has  suffered  as  the  result  of  the  inadequate  financial  com- 
pensation now  given  to  professors  and  instructors  in  colleges  and 
universities.  Men  in  other  professions  in  recent  years  have  been  able 
to  secure  greatly  increased  compensation  and  have  therefore  attained 
a  higher  plane  of  public  esteem,  whereas  teachers  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  in  many  instances  been  compelled  to  accept  what 
amounts  to  reduction  in  salary  and  a  lower  social  recognition.  For 
meml^ers  of  the  faculties  of  colleges  and  universities  to  continue  in 
such  a  condition  is  regarded  as  most  undesirable.  It  will  undoubtedly 
react  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  higher  education. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACING  A  CRISIS. 

The  session  on  Thursday  afternoon  was  opened  by  an  address  from 
Dr.  M.  L.  Burton,  president  elect  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
his  address  Dr.  Burton  pointed  out  that,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  which  State  legislatures  have  in  recent  years 
provided  for  higher  education,  and  in  spite  of  the  astonishing  sums 
which  have  been  given  to  private  colleges  and  universities,  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  now  find  themselves  confronted  by  the 
very  greatest  financial  emergency. 

Furthermore,  during  recent  years,  State  institutions  in  particular 
have  lieen  increasing  in  student  attendance  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The 
l^niversity  of  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  has  doubled  its  enrollment 
each  decade  during  the  last  four  decades.  On  account  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  students  and  the  inadequate  financial  support,  the 
morale  of  college  and  university  faculties  is  at  a  lower  ebb  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years.  The  campaigns  for  additional  funds  havo 
inevitably  resulted  in  a  loss  of  self-respect  by  members  of  faculties 
who  have  spent  years  in  attempting  to  secure  an  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  what  they  believed  would  be  a  dignified  calling.    As  a  result 
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of  the  war,  these  men  and  women  have  often  found  their  services  in 
great  demand  in  business  and  industry,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
leave  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  at  an  alarming  rate,  at  n 
time  when  the  supply  of  recruits  from  the  graduate  schools  is  dwind- 
ling in  number  and  diminishing  in  character. 

This  alarming  situation  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  of 
si>ecial  consequence  in  a  democracy.  The  United  States  is  in  great 
need  of  men  who  are  trained  not  only  for  technical  and  professional 
positions,  but  as  leaders  for  the  solution  of  the  extremely  complex 
economic  problems  which  are  presenting  themselves  to  the  people  at 
the  present  time.  The  very  quality  of  civilization  in  this  country 
therefore  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  character  of  instruction 
which  can  be  secured  at  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Just  in  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  push- out  the  borders  of  knowledge  through 
research,  investigation,  and  discovery,  just  so  far  does  it  become  pos- 
sible for  American  democracy  to  make  the  progress  that  is  expecte<l 
of  it. 

In  the  present  emergency  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  Dr. 
Burton  suggested  the  following  possible  solution  : 

1.  The  deliberate  production  by  the  proper  administrative  ofik*ials 
of  a  deficit  in  the  college  or  university,  wherever  that  could  be  legally 
done.  Although  this  might  act  as  a  stimulus  for  securing  proper 
financial  assistance  it  would  not  be  a  desirable  thing  under  mast  cir- 
cumstances. • 

2.  Calling  special  sessions  of  State  legislatures  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  adequate  financial  assistance.  As  a  practical  matter  this  is 
not  usually  possible. 

3.  The  adoption  of  what  may  be  called  a  radical  budget,  in  which 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  money  available  is  spent  before  the  end  of 
the  collegiate  year.  Such  an  expedient  is  probably  not  desirable  in 
most  institutions. 

4.  The  adoption  of  what  may  be  called  a  conservative  budget,  in 
which  provision  for  a  liberal  increase  in  salaries  is  made,  such  in- 
crease to  depend  upon  securing  the  necessary  financial  support  from 
State  legislatures  and  to  go  into  effect  when  this  support  has  been 
iriven. 

The  speaker  also  suggested  a  more  permanent  policy  which  could 
be  pursued  by  colleges  and  universities  after  they  have  made  a 
careful  self-survey.  In  this  survey  the  conditions  regarding  finances 
and  student  enrollment  throughout  a  course  of  years  could  be  made 
the  basis  for  a  fairly  accurate  prediction  concerning  the  future  situa- 
tion. In  this  waj''  State  institutions  in  particular  Avould  be  able  to 
present  a  scientific  organization  of  their  condition  to  the  State 
Icirislatures.    The  institutions  themselves  and  the  State  leffislatures 
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would  thereby  have  accurate  knowledtje  as  to  what  financial  support 
of  hifrher  learning  should  be  given  in  future  years. 

Some  concerted  effort  should  be  made  among  State  institutions  to 
conduct  these  self-surveys,  in  order  that  there  migiit  be  a  great 
body  of  information  coming  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  These 
self -surveys  should  bring  out  the  fact  as  to  whether  all  work  now 
being  done  in  colleges  and  universities  actually  needs  to  be  continued. 
As  is  well  known,  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  now  conducting 
an  amazing  variety  of  work,  and  it  is  commonly  believed  that  much 
of  this  can  be  done  outside  of  the  university  walls. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  possibly  in  some  instances  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  take  so  much  time  for  the  preparation  of  students  pursuing 
certain  courses.  Economy  of  time,  if  feasible,  would  naturally  solve 
many  of  the  difficulties  in  colleges  and  universities. 

In  making  suggestions  as  to  the  possible  means  of  increasing  the 
incomes  of  colleges  and  universities,  it  might  be  desirable  to  permit 
students  to  pay  voluntarily  the  full  expenses  of  their  education.  At 
j^resent  it  is  well  known  that  many  students  are  entirely  able  to  pay 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  full  amount  that  is  expended  on  their  educa- 
tion in  a  college  or  university.  It  might  also  be  possible  to  increase 
ilie  fees  for  certain  courses  quite  materially  without  working  a  hard- 
shij).  In  various  professional  courses,  such  as  medicine  and  dentistry, 
the  fees  are  now  often  quite  large.  There  seems  no  reason  why  fees 
in  agriculture  and  other  courses  should  not  be  raised  to  something  like 
an  equality  with  those  usual  in  medical  and  dental  schools, 

INCREASED  FINANCIAL    Sl'PPORT   ESSENTIAL. 

As  the  most  important  method,  however,  of  securing  adequate 
funds.  President  Burton  emphasized  the  fact  that  we  must  go  to  the 
legislatures  and  to  private  individiials  interested  in  the  privately  sup- 
ported colleges  for  very  great  increases  in  the  amounts  of  money 
available  for  the  support  of  institutions  of  higher  learning.  These 
increases  should  not  be  simply  moderate,  but  should  frankly  be  very 
large.  legislatures  and  the  people  at  large  should  be  made  to  ai)- 
preciate  that  colleges  and  univei'sities  are  now  in  an  exteivmely  acute 
financial  condition,  and  that  unless  they  receive  adequate  financial 
supix)rt  they  can  not  possibly  train  men  and  women  to  fill  technical 
and  professional  positions  or  places  of  leadership  in  the  State  and 
communitv. 

REHOLUTIONS   ADOPTED. 

President  Charles  S.  Howe,  chairman  of  the  resolutions  committee, 
presented  the  following  statement  prepared  by  the  committee : 

Whereas  the  remarkable  interest  In  higher  education  wliicli  1ms  developed 
since  tlie  World  War  has  brought  to  the  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 
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schools  an  unprecedented  number  of  young  men  and  women,  which  Increase  in 
enrollment  bids  fair  to  continue  in  future  years ;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  and 
supplies,  including  those  necessary  for  buildings  and  instruction  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning ;  and 

Whereas  endowments  and  appropriations,  which  before  the  war  were  sufficient 
to  maintain  college  and  university  work,  have  in  the  present  emergency,  notwith- 
standing the  most  rigid  economies,  proved  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  meet 
this  increased  cost  of  maintenance  and  to  take  care  of  the  large  enrollment  of 
students;  and 

Wliereas  the  increased  cost  of  living  has  compelled  many  college  and  univer- 
sity teachers  to  resign  their  posts  so  that  they  may  accept  positions  In  business 
and  Industry  where  the  remuneration  Is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  support  their 
families  comfortably  and  to  provide  a  satisfactory  education  for  their  children ; 
and 

Whereas  these  conditions  have  left  the  Institutions  of  higher  learning  with 
greatly  reduced  staffs  of  competent  teachers,  which,  even  under  prewar  condi- 
tions, would  have  been  inadequate  to  continue  instruction  on  that  high  plane 
which  the  colleges  and  universities  have  always  endeavored  to  maintain ;  and 

Whereas  the  Nation  rightfully  expects  the  colleges  and  universities  to  con- 
tinue supplying  the  country  with  well  trained  young  men  and  women  for  service 
in  the  public  schools,  for  technical  positions  In  Industry  and  business,  for  the 
learned  professions,  and  for  leadership  in  all  fields  of  thought  and  action,  and 
since,  owing  to  the  changed  condition  in  social  and  Industrial  life  caused  by 
the  World  War,  new  and  complex  problems  have  arisen  which  demand  a 
greatly  increased  proportion  of  trained  men  and  women ;  therefore. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  National  Citizens'  Conference  on  Education : 

(1)  That  a  national  crisis  exists  In  our  educational  system  which  demand:;  the 
earnest  thought  and  the  careful  consideration  of  every  citizen  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be  called 
immediately  and  forcefully  to  this  emergency,  both  in  the  public  schools  and 
In  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

(2)  That,  In  order  to  meet  this  crisis  in  education,  It  has  be<'ome  absolutely 
essential  for  colleges  and  universities  to  secure  increased  funds  which  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  necessary  equipment  and  supplies,  and  to  attract  to 
and  retain  in  their  faculties  an  adequate  number  of  men  and  women  of  superior 
ability  and  si^eclallzed  education. 

(3)  That  unless  institutions  of  higher  learning  secure  those  increased  en- 
dowments and  appropriations  they  will  inevitably  be  staffed  by  teachers  of 
Inferior  grade,  classes  will  be  larger  than  experience  has  shown  to  be  wise, 
and  instruction  generally  will  be  mediocre  and  Inefficient. 

(4)  That  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  satisfied  If  earnest  and 
well-prepared  students  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  higher  education 
under  inspiring  and  efficient  teachers  and  In  institutions  thoroughly  equipped 
to  carry  on  their  work. 

(5)  That,  since  colleges  and  universities  are  the  chief  source  for  the  supply 
of  research  workers  both  in  pure  and  applied  science,  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  demands  that  in  these  institutions  every  opportunity  be  given  for  original 
scientific  investigation,  and  for  the  generous  encouragement  of  research  pro- 
fessors and  the  training  of  students  in  the  methods  of  research. 

(6)  That,  to  attain  these  ends,  It  is  imperative  that  public  opinion  throughout 
the  Nation  be  aroused  immediately  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  pressing 
and  unparalleled  needs  of  histitutions  of  higher  learning. 
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Therefore,  We.  the  members  of  this  National  Citizens'  Conference  on  Educa- 
tli»n  do  hereby  caM  npon  th/^  pi>9{>le  of  the  Unitecl  States  to  provide  liberal  sup- 
jjort  for  their  colleges  and  universities,  both  public  and  private,  in  order  that 
these  institutions  may  adequately  an<l  effectively  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  serve  the  public  welfare. 

President  Charles  S.  Howe, 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Chairman. 
President-elect  L.  D.  Coffman, 

Unirersity  of  Minnesota. 
Dean  James  H.  Dunham, 

Temple  University. 
Dr.  S.  P.  Capen, 
Director  American  Council  on  Education. 
W.  R.  Boyd, 
Chairman  Finan<^e  Committee.  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 

E.  Lee  Howard,  president  of  Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  colleges  and  universities  are  now  finding  it  diflS- 
cult,  whenever  they  wish  to  borrow  money  at  banks,  to  present  securi- 
tie??  such  as  are  acceptable  to  the  Federal  reserve  banks.  It  was  stated 
that  most  of  the  banks  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  securi- 
ties of  colleges  and  universities  if  a  ruling  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  giving  colleges  and  universities  a  proper 
financial  rating.  In  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  President  Howard  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Rfsolred,  That  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  be  requested  to  make  a  study  of 
the  question  of  credit  for  colleges  and  universities,  with  a  view  to  a  favorable 
ruling:  upon  the  rediscountability  of  their  paper  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks. 

After  further  discussion  concerning  general  problems  facing  col- 
legers and  universities,  the  section  on  higher  education  adjourned. 


V.  THE  PRESS. 

That  there  is  a  serious  crisis  in  the  educational  conditions  of  our 
country  is  generally  admitted.  People  of  ^dsion  recognize  that,  unless 
radical  change  in  the  tide  of  educational  matters  can,  be  effected,  our 
Ijcloved  civilization  is  in  jeopardy.  Our  Government  rests  upon  the 
intelligent  will  of  the  people.  If  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  can 
l)e  led  to  realize  the  true  situation,  their  patriotism  and  saving  com- 
mon sense  will  surely  cause  them  to  save  the  situation. 

The  press  is  one  of  our  most  effective  agencies  to  enlighten  and 
move  the  popular  mind.  If  this  agency  will  become  active  to  its  full 
ability  in  the  matter,  great  civic  blessings  will  be  the  fruit. 
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Accordingly^  the  Press  Group  of  the  National  Citizens'  Conference 
on  Education  recommends : 

1.  That  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  at  once  inauprurate^  load,  and  direct 
In  a  campaign  of  education  about  education. 

2.  That  the  press  of  the  Nation,  ti)getlier  with  all  other  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions tliat  liave  for  their  purpose  euUghtening  the  people  of  our  ciunitry  upon 
matters  of  popular  and  patriotic  concern,  be  earnestly  invited  to  cooperate  an<l 
contribute  their  aid  and  influence  in  forwarding  this  caniijaign  of  etlucation 
about  education. 

3.  That  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided 
matter,  editorial,  news  Iteais,  etc.,  to  be  furnislied  regularly  to  the  press, 
such  matter  to  be  in  such  form,  popular,  fresh,  and  newsy,  as  to  be  ready  for 
prompt  use  by  editors;  and  also  to  be  of  such  variety  as  will  appeal  to  the 
city  dailies,  the  rural  paiiers,  tlie  magazines,  etc,  aud  also  be  prepared  to  fur- 
nish matter  of  such  character  as  may  fit  local  conditions  or  serve  special  cam- 
paigns. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  if  it  be  i>ee<lful 
to  <lo  tliese  things  successfully,  tlevelop  and  associate  with  it  a  staff  of  helpers 
of  adequate  size  and  journalistic  skill  to  make  the  campaign  completely  effec- 
tive. 

5.  Wc  recommend  that  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  through  all  sources 
at  its  command,  develop  a  news-gathering  bureau  to  coiiect  systematically  as 
much  fresh  and  reliable  educational  data  and  news  as  possible^  put  it  promptly 
into  proi>er  form  for  press  distributl^Mi,  and  send  it  to  the  press  as  soon  as 
IK)ssible. 

That  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  encourage  the  educational  press  to 
fall  into  the  line  of  popularizing  educational  reading  matter. 

G.  We  recommend  that  in  eadi  State  there  be  developed  in  connection  with 
th(*  State  and  municipal  departments  of  education  ami  with  such  educational 
organizations  as  may  already  exist,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Bureau, 
a  publicity  committee  to  aid  the  National  Bureau  in  both  the  collecticm  and 
dissemination  of  matter  in  this  campaign,  and  as  rapidly  and  as  effectively  as 
iwssil»le  that  the  same  plan  should  l^e  extended  to  r^wntries,  dti-es,  and  com- 
munities. In  these  smaller  units  teachers  and  etlucational  organi  nit  ions  shonitl 
be  enlisted  to  cooiR»rate  and  to  help. 

After  consultation  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  start  into  oiH»ra- 
tion  these  recommendations,  the  Press  Group  recommends  the  creation  of  two 
connnittces  as  follows: 

FIUST,    A   COMMITTKE  ON    OIIGANIZATION. 

Whieh  will  serve  temporarily  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  faea<1  of  National 
Bureau  of  Education,  will  develop  a  iK*rmanent  central  <x>mmlttee  made  up 
principally  of  representatives  of  organizations  already  existent  that  will  agrtn* 
to  cooperate  in  this  canipaign  of  education  about  education.  On  this  connnittec^ 
tlie  following  have  l>een  apiK>inte<l : 

('halrman.    Dr.    Wilber   Oolvin,    413    Chaml>er    of   Coniinerce    Building,    At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Mrs.  Fre<lerick  Schoff,  3418  Baring  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  .Jessie  L.  Burrall,  Washington,  D.  C 

Hugh  McGiU,  field  s<»cretar>'  of  National  EducaiioTi  Association,  Washington^ 
I).  C. 

Dr.  W'alter  A.  Montgomery,  secretary.  Bureau  of  Educaticm. 
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BECOND,  A  rOMMITTKE  OX   l»UBIJCITY. 

Composed  of  those  who  win  advise  with  uud  assist  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  relative  to  tlie  rtevelopnieiit  of  nii  e<litoriul  stnlT  and  to  its  par- 
ticular work. 

CUairiuan,  J,  R.  Hilderbrand,  Xationai  Geographic  Mai^aziiie. 

T.  Edward  Murtaugh,  publicity  director,  Red  Cross. 

Alsim  Secor,  editor  Successful  Farming,  Des  Moint^,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  Cairson  Ryan,  jr.,  educational  editor,  Ne\y  York  Evening  Post. 

To  finance  tliis  great  campaign,  we  recommend  tliat  the  National  Bureau  of 
Eklucation.  each  State  department  of  education,  each  coordinating  organisation, 
civic  and  educational,  be  requested  to  show  its  faith  by  contributing  all  aid  and 
money  possible ;  also  that  the  head  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Educatiim,  as  soon 
as  possible,  appoint  and  organize  a  finance  committee  to  solicit  and  collect  funds 
from  tlie  wealtli  of  the  Nation, 

As  sui^plenientary  to  the  direct  presswork,  but  with  which  the  press  is  closely 
related  in  a  campaign  of  publicity,  we  recommend  that  there  be  held  a  series 
of  educational  conferences  and  popular  meetings  for  the  enlistment  and  develop- 
utent  and  instruction  of  workers,  and  for  tlte  instruction  and  arousing  of  tlu^ 
public  in  tbe  successful  prosecution  of  this  campaign,  many  of  these  meetings 
to  be  held  under  State  and  local  auspices,  hut  all  to  bo  coordinated  with  th** 
national  campaign. 

WiLBKR   CoLviN,   Ckainumi. 

Walter    A.    MoNTOo\uniY.   Sevt^etarif, 


VI.  THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

Hon.  Enoch  A.  Bryan,  State  commissioner  of  education,  Boise, 
Idaho,  acted  as  temporary  chairman,  and  presented  the  chairman  of 
the  section,  President  A.  K.  Brubacher,  State  Teachers'  Collejre,  Al- 
])anv,  X.  Y. 

In  o{>ening  the  discussion,  the  chairman  outlined  briefly  the  effoits 
recently  made  in  New  York  State,  under  Commissioner  Finlej%  to 
secure  popular  support  for  a  program  of  school  improvement. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  APPEAL   TO   THE   STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Commissioner  Finley  saw  that  the  crisis  in 
eihication  would  be  met  most  effectively  by  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  he  arranged  his  program  accordingly.  Plans  were  laid  and 
executed  so  effectively  that  the  present  legislature  has  done  more  for 
eilucation  than  any  of  its  predecessors  ever  did. 

The  laws  enacted  include  a  liberal  teachers'  pension  law  and  a  law 
providing  for  material  increases  in  teachers'  salaries,  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  10  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  30  i>er  cent.  This  is  accom- 
j)lished  by  appropriating  out  of  the  State  treasury  upward  of  $26,- 
000,000  to  be  distributed  to  the  different  municipalities  and  school 
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districts  of  the  State,  with  the  provision  that  all  of  this  money  is  to 
be  expended  for  increases  in  teachers'  salaries. 

In  addition,  generous  ai>propriations  were  voted  for  immigrant 
education,  and  liberal  api)ropriations  were  voted  in  a  new  salary 
classification  law  applying  to  all  teacher-training  institutions  of  the 
State. 

At  the  outset  of  the  campaign  Dr.  Finley  took  the  position  that  the 
teachers  already  knew  about  the  crisis  in  education,  and  that  the 
appeal,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made,  not  to  the  teachers,  but  to  the 
people  of  New  York  State,  who  are  the  ultimate  authority  that  will 
decide  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  So  he  invited  representatives  from 
various  organizations — industrial,  social,  civic,  political — into  con- 
ference.   Out  of  these  conferences  grew  the  legislative  program. 

LEADERSHIP  AND  PUBLICITY. 

In  order  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  State  legislature  on  this  pro- 
gram, several  important  meetings  were  arranged.  First  of  all,  on 
May  19,  1919,  an  educational  congress  was  called,  to  meet  in  Albany, 
to  which  were  invited  publicists,  and  educational  and  industrial  lead- 
ers. During  an  entire  week  the  problems  of  education  were  canvassed, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  we  are  doing  here,  except  that  the  discusskm 
was  centered  more  on  State  problems. 

The  next  step  was  to  assemble  a  group  of  State  leaders.  Represent- 
atives from  11  States  were  present,  including  all  of  the  New  England 
and  Northeastern  States,  West  Virginia  on  the  west,  and  Michigan  on 
the  northwest.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  in  New  York  City,  and  to  it  were  invited  also  the  industrial 
and  commercial  leaders  of  New  York  City.  They  were  heard,  and 
they  heard ;  the  results  of  that  conference  reacted  on  the  State  legis- 
lature in  a  most  effective  fashion. 

A  STATE  citizens'  COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  HI'XDRED. 

A  third  effective  means  was  the  organization  of  a  Citizens  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  which  was  made  up  of  the  most  influential 
men  and  women  of  New  York  City.  This  committee  went  on  record 
as  recognizing  the  crisis  in  education,  and  urged  generous  financial 
aid  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Another  important  step  was  a  great  mass  meeting  held  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York  City,  at  tlie  very  height  of  the  legislative  session. 
Several  thousand  citizens  of  the  State  were  present,  and  addresses 
were  delivered,  among  others,  by  former  Secretary  ^IcAdoo,  by  Com- 
missioner Finley,  and  by  representatives  of  the  banking,  financial, 
commercial,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 
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You  will  at  once  recognize  that  the  State  legislature  could  not  re- 
main insensible  to  this  kind  of  public  activity.  It  was  a  dignified 
State-wide  appeal,  and  had  the  authority  of  influential  men  and 
women  behind  it. 

l>OS.slBLE  REACTION  IF  PEOPLE  NOT  INFORMED. 

Two  years  ago  we  learned  in  Xew  York  State  the  great  need  of 
publicity  in  getting  legislation  that  is  worth  while.  About  that  time 
we  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools.  That  law  was  secured  without  making  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  but  when  we  came  to  try  to  put  it  into  operation,  wfe 
fQund  that  the  public  was  not  prepared  for  it.  There  was  a  reaction, 
which  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the  law  within  a  year.  And  so  we  are 
to-day  without  that  beneficent  legislation,  because  we  failed  to  appeal 
to  the  people  and  make  sure  that  the  purposes  of  the  law  were  fully 
understood. 

1  am  glad  to  report  that  we  have  now  organized  a  campaign  to  put 
this  school  consolidation  plan  before  the  people.  A  commission  is  at 
work,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  State  Grange,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers'  Home  Bureau,  which  is  made  up  of  the  farmers' 
wives,  three  members  of  the  Agriculture  Farm  Bureau,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dairymen's  league,  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  Cornell,  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education  at  Albany,  including  21  persons  in  all. 

The  commission  has  already  held  several  meetings.  While  the 
Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau  were  hostile  to  the  old  consolidation 
law,  they  have  now  publicly  recognized  the  need  of  it,  and  have  prac- 
tically agreed  on  the  terms  of  a  law  which  is  to  be  proposed  next 
year.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  a  spendid  illustration  of  what  an  appeal 
to  the  people  will  do  if  you  get  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
understand  what  is  wanted. 

HOW  WOMEN'S  CLUBS  CAN  HELP. 

Mi"s.  1*11  iLTp  North  Moore, 
President,  Xationcl  Council  of  Women, 

The  National  Council  of  AVomen  is  composed  of  30  organizations, 
such  as  the  General  Federation  of  AVomen's  Clubs,  the  National  Suf- 
frage Association,  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and 
others  which  have  not  only  State  branches,  but  city  branches  through- 
out the  country.  At  a  conservative  estimate  their  aggregate  mem- 
bership is  about  10,000,000  women  in  the  X"^nited  States. 
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Women's  clubs  can  help  in  this  great  national  emergency  by  work- 
ing through  their  constituencies  to  bring  the  facts  to  the  attention 
of  millions  of  people  in  a  forceful  way.  We  do  know  that  in  every 
city  the  lack  of  teachers  is  a  very  serious  matter,  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes.  If  I  place  inadequate  salaries  first,  I  do  so  to  empiiasize 
the  confining  nature  of  the  teacher's  work  because  of  low  salary. 
The  teacher  is  obliged  to  undertake  evening  ¥7ork  and  summer  school 
work  and  to  resort  to  various  otl^r  makeshifts  in  order  to  dee  out 
the  salary  needed  for  legitimate  living  expenses.  Many  have  found 
it  necessary  to  give  up  teaching  when  other  opportunities  have  ma- 
terialized. 

One  potential  source  of  teachers  is  being  overlooked,  in  that  most 
of  our  cities  do  not  allow  married  women,  who  have  been  teadi«i-s. 
to  come  back  into  the  schools.  The  National  Council,  at  its  last  bi- 
ennial meeting,  passed  a  resolution  requesting  that  the  department 
of  education  should  make  it  possible  for  married  women,  who  need 
to  become  earners  again,  and  who  had  lost  husband  or  children,  to 
resume  the  work  of  teaching.  I  think  this  is  an  appeal  which  we  can 
well  emphasize. 

IXTEREST  IX  ALL  l*HASEfi  OF  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMTIXT. 

Women  s  clubs  are  interested  in  all  phases  of  education  and  in  all 
measures  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  A  revised 
course  of  study  is  very  essential  in  many  of  our  s(*hoo]s,  and  the  light 
kind  of  revision  would  do  much  to  relieve  the  conditions  that  are 
so  burdensome  for  the  teachers. 

AgaiiL,  we  believe  that  women  diould  be  found  in  larger  numbers 
on  our  city  and  county  boards  of  education.  Women  teachers  out- 
number the  men  at  least  four  to  one,  and  yet  in  only  exceptional  cases 
do  they  have  a  voice  through  a  woman  on  the  board  of  education. 
Women  have  a  point  of  view  which  can  be  's-ery  advantageously 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  schools  as  they  are  considered 
l)v  boards  of  education. 

We  are  giving  much  attention  to  conditions  in  the  rural  schools. 
Planners  are  in  increasing  numbers  leading  their  farms  to  go  to  the 
cities  where  they  can  give  their  children  proper  education.  While 
the  movement  for  consolidated  schools  is  helping  materially  to  solve 
the  i^i-oblem,  still  we  must  recognize  that  there  are  large  areas  in 
which  consolidation  is  not  practicable-  We  must  seek  other  solu- 
tions as  well,  until  every  child,  no  matter  where  he  chances  to  live, 
shall  have  opportunity  for  the  education  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
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We  believe  in  further  extensions  of  the  principle  of  State  aid. 
Not  all  ccMnmunities  are  equally  able  to  bear  the  burdens  of  edu- 
cating the  children  who,  indeed,  are  to  become  citizens  of  tlie  State 
and  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  local  community. .  Preparation 
for  right  living,  economic  independence,  and  good  citizenship  must 
all  be  provided  for,  and  we  have  learned  that  they  can  not  with 
safety  be  left  entirely  to  the  local  community. 

We  also  recognize  many  serious  problems  of  higher  education, 
and  especially  of  the  institutions  whose  task  it  is  to  prepare  our 
teachers. 

We  believe,  with  Commissioner  Claxton,  that  "if  the  Nation  can' 
take  men  from  their  homes  to  train  them  for  war,  it  can  go  to  them 
in  their  homes  to  educate  them  for  peace."    Most  decidedly  the  home 
and  the  school  must  come  closer  together. 

The  United  States  is,  indeed,  the  most  stabilizing  influence  among 
the  nations,  as  the  public  school  is  the  most  stabilizing  influence 
among  our  institutions.  And  yet  no  nation  and  no  institution  can  be 
static.  It  must  either  advance  or  decline.  The  facte  which  have  been 
brought  out  at  this  conference  show  very  clearly  that  we  must  go 
forward,  and  that  our  schools  must  be  improved.  I  hope  we  may 
be  able  to  take  the  message  of  this  conference  to  the  millions  of 
women  of  America  in  a  way  so  effective  that  their  influence  may  be 
felt  in  no  uncertain  manner  in  safeguarding  the  vital  interests  of 
our  boj's  and  girls. 

THE  INTEREST  OF  PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  PROMOTION  OF 

EDUCATION. 

Mrs.  Gbobge  Matnard  Minor, 
Pregident  General  Xational  Society,  Daughters  of  Uw  American  Revolution, 

The  subject  given  me  for  this  occasion  is  too  broad  for  adequate 
treatment  in  the  brief  time  at  our  disposal,  nor  can  I  speak  with 
aothority  for  any  patriotic  society  but  my  own,  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

All  patriotic  organizations  have  wide  opportunities  opening  before 
them  in  the  field  of  education  along  lines  which  are  peculiarly  their 
own  and  in  the  promotion  of  which  they  should  and  do  take  a  keen 
interest.  This  field  is  limited.  Its  opportunities  lie  not  so  much  in 
the  promotion  of  general  education  as  in  that  of  historical  and  patri- 
otic education — in  other  words,  of  A^nericanization.  This  is  the 
chief  aim  and  interest  of  the  patriotic  society  in  education,  and  it 
includes  in  its  scope  the  native  American  who  quite  frequently  needs 
Americanizing  more  than  his  foreign  brother. 
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The  preservation  of  records,  the  memorializing  of  the  past,  the 
promotion  of  historical  research  and  study,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  founders  of  this  country  from  the  Pilgrims  onward — 
these  are  not  the  whole  duty  of  the  patriotic  society. 

A  DUTY  TO  THE  FUTURE  NO  LESS  THAN  AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  PAST. 

The  patriotic  society  must  not  rest  content  with  preserving  the 
memories  of  the  past,  searching  backwards  into  history,  and  telling 
how  this  country  was  founded,  what  its  founders  did,  and  how  its 
institutions  came  to  pass.  It  must  teach  what  those  institutions  are. 
It  must  educate  the  general  mass  of  the  people  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  our  free  institutions  and  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, explaining  what  they  mean,  how  they  operate,  and  why  they 
demand  and  deserve  our  undivided  loyalty  and  sacred  pledge  of 
whole-souled  allegiance. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  the  patriotic  society,  therefore,  is  to  build 
up  a  citizenry  capable  of  understanding  its  own  government  and 
performing  its  duties  therein.  This  should  be  the  ultimate  object 
of  its  historical  and  commemorative  activities.  That  many  patriotic 
societies  promote  this  object  in  a  general  way  is  no  doubt  true.  Of 
them  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak.  But  to  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  such  a  statement  of  objects  is, 
to  quote  its  constitution,  unchanged  in  this  respect  since  its  adoption 
30  years  ago.    It  says  in  Article  II : 

Tlie  objects  of  this  society  are:  (1)  To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  spirit  of 
tlie  men  and  women  who  achie\ed  American  independence,  by  the  acquisition 
and  protection  of  historical  spots,  and  the  erection  of  monuments;  by  the  en- 
couragement of  historical  research  in  relation  to  the  Revolution  and  the  publi- 
cation of  its  results;  by  the  preservation  of  documents  and  relics,  and  of  the 
records  of  Individual  soldiers  and  patriots,  and  by  the  promotion  of  celebrations 
of  all  patriotic  anniversaries.  (2)  To  carry  out  the  Injunction  of  Washington 
in  his  farewell  address  to  the  American  people,  to  promote,  as  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge;  thus 
developing  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  affording  to  young  and  old  such 
advantages  as  shall  develop  in  them  the  largest  capacity  for  performing  the 
duties  of  American  citizens.  (3)  To  cherish,  maintain,  and  extend  the  insti- 
tutions of  American  freedom,  to  foster  true  patriotism  and  love  of  country, 
and  to  aid  In  securing  for  mankind  all  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

To  those  who  have  regarded  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution as  an  organization  solely  devoted  to  glorification  of  the  past, 
these  stated  objects  showing  work  for  the  living  present  will  come 
as  a  surprise.  And  yet  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  our  society 
has  been  quietly  engaged  throughout  the  country  in  teaching  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  citizenship  to  foreigners  and  natives,  long  before  the 
country  at  large  realized  that  this  phase  of  education  was  becoming 
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more  and  more  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  its  institutions.  We 
were  teaching  this  so-called  Americanization  for  years  before  that 
term  was  invented.  It  is  but  a  new  name  for  an  old  and  accustomed 
activity  among  the  daughters  which  they  called  "  patriotic  education,'' 
and  year  after  year  under  that  name  they  have  promoted  the  educa- 
tion of  the  immigrant  in  the  meaning  of  American  citizenship,  and  in 
the  allegiance  he  owes  to  our  Government  and  to  our  flag. 

What  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  been  doing 
for  years  has  now  become  the  hue  and  cry  of  an  aroused  and 
awakened  Nation. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTrVITIES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  society's  work  is  local,  State,  and  national  in  scope,  done 
under  the  direction  of  its  national  governmental  body. 

The  society  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  illiterates  of  our 
southern  mountains — those  sturdy,  pure-blooded  Americans  whom 
we  need  more  than  ever  to-day  as  an  Americanizing  element  in  our 
body  politic.  Scholarships  are  annually  maintained  in  many  of  the 
southern  schools  and  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  this  fine  old  mountain 
stock  whose  ancestors  at  Kings  Mountain  and  Yorktown  decided  the 
issue  of  the  Bevolutionary  War.  We  are  doing  the  work  which  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  should  do  for  these  isolated  moun- 
tain peoples  of  the  South. 

The  Martha  Berry  School  for  the  Georgia  mountaineers  was 
founded  by  a  daughter,  and  is  one  of  our  chief  beneficiaries.  The 
Tomassee  School,  in  South  Carolina,  is  a  D.  A.  B.  institution, 
founded  and  managed  by  the  daughters  of  that  State.  Maryville 
College,  in  Tennessee,  is  the  recipient  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
annual  and  perpetual  scholarships  for  worthy  mountain  girls,  who 
carry  their  education  back  to  their  people.  Forty-three  schools  and 
colleges  are  the  recipients  of  D.  A.  R.  aid. 

In  the  first  25  years  of  our  life  as  an  organization  the  sum  of 
$91,415.75  has  been  the  repoi'ted,  but  far  below  the  actual  contribu- 
tion to  this  southern  mountain  work,  and  $70,945.88  to  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  thereby  fulfilling  Washington's  injunction  and 
our  own  constitutional  pledge  to  "  promote  institutions  for  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge." 

Chapters  throughout  the  country  have  founded  and  donated  public 
libraries  and  assisted  those  already  in  existence  with  gifts  of  money, 
books,  and  pictures ;  they  have  given  prizes  in  the  public  schools  for 
essays  on  American  history,  and  in  general  on  what  it  means  to  be 
an  American  citizen;  they  started  night  schools  for  foreigners  at  a 
time  when  such  things  were  a  new  idea  to  our  boards  of  education; 
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they  held  free  illustrated  lectures  for  foreigners  in  American  history 
in  their  own  tongues;  they  have  given  thousands  of  fla<i:s<,  books,  and 
pictures  to  seliools,  and  at  the  same  time  teaching  the  cori-ect  use  of 
the  flag ;  they  assist  historical  societies  and  maintain  historical  collec- 
tions of  their  own  which  are  freely  exhibited  to  the  public;  they 
started  some  of  the  first  traveling  libraries  for  foreigners  in  their 
own  language  and  maintain  free  reading  ix>oms;  they  have  dis- 
tributed thousands  of  copies  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  American's  creed  in  the 
schools,  in  factories,  and  public  places  of  all  kinds;  and  they  have 
formed  boy's  and  girFs  clubs  whose  chief  object  is  to  promote  under- 
standing and  love  for  the  traditions  and  institutions  of  this  country 
and  loyalty  to  its  flag. 

For  years  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolution  have  agitated 
for  a  safe  and  sane,  as  well  as  patriotic,  celebration  of  Independence 
Day,  and  are  seeing  their  efforts  bearing  fniit  in  the  more  dignified 
observance  of  that  day  through  parade  and  pageantry,  patriotic 
music,  and  addresses. 

FIRST  AID  TO  THE  IMMIGRANT. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
Connecticut  took  tlie  lead  in  the  education  of  the  foreigner  by  the 
publication  and  financing  of  a  book  of  information,  entitled  ''  (Uiidc 
to  the  United  States  for  the  Immigrant,"  which  achieved  a  Nation- 
wide reputation  and  is  still  in  demand.  It  is  published  in  four 
languages,  English,  Italian,  Yiddish,  and  Polisli,  and  contains  over 
60  pages  of  information  which  tlie  immigrant  needs  the  most  when 
landing  on  our  shores,  information  about  the  laws  and  customs  that 
affect  his  daily  life,  about  our  schools  and  libraries,  our  Government 
and  our  naturalization  requirements,  all  set  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
friendly  helpfulness,  which  is  the  only  tnie  method. 

MGi)HOUS   SLTPPORT  OF   EDUCATIONAL   RKFOR3I. 

Ilesolutions  adopte<l  at  its  recent  congress  voice  the  society's  in- 
terest in  the  foremost  educational  questions  and  problems  of  the 
hour.  It  stands  solidlv  back  of  universal  and  comi^ulsorv  militarv 
training  as  it  did  two  years  ago.  It  indorsed  the  vocational  and 
general  plans  now  being  projected  for  our  peace-time  army  and  the 
plans  for  universal  phj^sical  education  in  our  public  schools.  It  is 
promoting  higher  pay  for  teachers  in  our  schools,  deeming  it  a 
national  disgrace  that  the  trainers  of  our  children  should  receive  less 
than  our  dishwashers  and  cooks. 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  '"  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish."  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  ever 
conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  and  liigh  privilege  to  keep  bright  the 
vision  of  the  forefathers  when  they  established  a  Nation  where  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  should  be 
builded  upon  the  foundations  of  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  and 
a  loyally  all-American  citizensliip,  without  hyphen  and  without 
divided  allegiance. 


THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  James  T.  Begg, 

Re$)r€*eniativc  from  Ohio. 

• 

Conditions  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  all  thoughtful  people.  Unrest  and  dissatisfaction  are  preva- 
lent among  all  classes,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  labor  group  or  to 
the  teaching  group  by  any  means. 

The  common  remark  you  hear  everywhere  is,  "Why  does  not 
Congress  do  something  to  settle  things?"  Now,  Congress  may  be 
able,  through  legislation,  to  help  on  certain  general  phases  of  our 
social  and  economic  problems,  but  this  disturbed  condition  of  mind 
can  onh'  be  adjusted  when  each  individual  and  each  community  is 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  particular  problems  that 
affect  them. 

Communities  must  clean  up  bad  housing  conditions,  make  more 
adequate  and  sj^mpathetic  provision  for  the  foreigners  who  come  to 
make  their  home  with  us,  educate  the  radical  who  comes  here  with 
partial  or  distorted  notions  of  American  freedom  and  democracy,  see 
that  every  man  has  a  decent  job  whereby  he  can  earn  a  decent  living 
for  himself  and  family,  and  see  that  every  family  gets  its  share  of 
(iod's  sunshine  and  green  grass  and  trees. 

Communities  do  not  need  to  wait  for  help  from  a  centralized 
government,  as  from  a  parent,  in  order  to  get  started  on  the  solu- 
tion of  these  vital  problems. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ACTUATED  BY  NEW   n>EALS. 

Many  people  think  of  a  chaml:)er  of  commerce  as  a  commercial 
body  purely  and  simply.  But  ideals  are  changing,  and  I  maintain 
that  a  chamber  of  commerce  organized  for  business  purposes  solely 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  When  rightly  organized  and  functioning 
properly  it  consists  of  a  body  of  citizens  banded  together  for  tlie 
purpose  of  working  unselfishly  for  the  good  of  the  entire  community. 
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One  reason  why  the  public  schools  do  not  move  forward  more 
readily  is  because  too  often  the  superintendent  does  not  have  the 
proper  background  for  securing  the  hearty  support  of  the  community 
for  any  program  that  may  be  decided  upon.  Often  the  meanest  ward 
heeler  in  any  city  can  wreck  the  best  plan  ever  formulated  by  the 
school  department.  In  many  cities  there  is  no  medium  provided 
whereby  you  can  reach  and  enlist  the  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of 
citizens  and  thus  lay  a  solid  background  for  your  school  program. 

Now,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  when  properly  functioning,"  con- 
tributes directly  to  this  end.  The  average  citizen  is  really  no  less 
interested  in  his  children  than  he  is  in  the  material  things  that  he  is 
making  money  with ;  but  to  build  up  public  opinion  preparatory  to 
a  step  forward  in  the  educational  work  of  any  city  requires  some- 
thing more  than  the  deliberations  of  a  small  board  or  committee  of 
men  and  women,  however  devoted. 

If  you  can  tie  your  movement  up  to  a  great  civic  body  like  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  you  can  ultimately  get  the  entire  conununity 
back  of  it,  for  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  organization  and  its  chief 
interest  is  to  build  up  the  community  and  to  make  it  a  better  place  to 
make  money  in  and  to  live  in  and  to  rear  children  in. 

THE   SCHOOL  AND  THE   CHAMBEfe  OF   COMMERCE   SHOULD  COOPERATE. 

If  you  school  teachers  will  make  use  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  your  cities  and  let  them  help  you  with  their  resources  and  their 
influence,  you  can  develop  a  better,  more  wholesome,  and  higher 
educational  sentiment  in  your  communities.  Become  teachers  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  membership  and  in  turn  be  taught  by  them. 

Cooperation  will  mean  protection  for  you  also  from  the  dangerous 
citizen,  the  long-haired  high  brow  with  the  new  theory,  who  has 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  reform  the  school  system.  Suppose  you 
throw  such  a  man  into  an  open  public  forum,  with  the  aid  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  great  body 
of  citizens  to  hear  whatever  he  has  to  say  in  support  of  the  new- 
fangled notions.  If  there  is  anything  worth  while  in  his  proposi- 
tion, it  is  bound  to  emerge  from  such  discussion  in  practical  form. 

I  can  see,  my  friends,  a  great  local  good,  and  a  great  national 
^ood,  coming  out  of  this  movement  to  utilize  these  chamber  of  com- 
merce forces  in  your  communities,  willing  and  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing if  you  will  only  take  hold  and  show  the  way.  I  can  see  an 
opportunity  for  development  in  the  educational  realm  that  will  be 
far  beyond  any  previous  development  we  have  known. 
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WHAT  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS  CAN  DO. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Clabk, 
Director  of  BUucational  Department,  Xational  Federation  of  Music  Cluba, 

I  think  it,  indeed,  quite  fitting  that  music  should  be  represented 
on  a  program  of  this  character.  We  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
more  than  ever  before  the  value  of  music  in  the  life  of  the  child,  in 
the  life  of  the  home,  in  the  life  of  the  community.  If  any  good  what- 
soever could,  by  any  chance,  come  out  of  the  recent  great  upturning 
on  the  other  side  into  which  we  were  drawn,  it  has  been,  I  think,  the 
lesson  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  music  and  its  value  under  trying 
circumstances. 

Not  only  did  music  go  with  our  boys  to  the  camps,  and  then  over 
to  the  other  side,  cheering  them  in  their  times  of  trial  and  stress,  but 
it  also  contributed  most  materially  to  the  sanity  of  those  left  behind, 
through  the  singing  together,  and  the  unifying  spirit  that  was 
brought  about  in  communities  evervwhere  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other. 

MUSIC  AND   CITIZENSHIP. 

ilusic  renders  a  service  not  only  to  the  cause  of  education,  but  to 
the  cause  of  citizenship.  We  can  sing  more  loyalty  and  patriotism 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  than  you  can  drive  in  with  sermons, 
with  essays,  or  with  any  other  sort  of  means.  Therefore  music  must 
have  a  very  important  place  in  this  new  education. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  carry  the  message  of  music  to  the  people, 
we  must  use  music,  not  simply  talk  about  it.  If  we  can  use  music  in 
practical  ways  for  the  teaching  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  for 
its  educational  values,  we  can  do  as  much  good  perhaps  as  any  other 
single  factor  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  this  emergency. 

If  we  could  sing  "America  the  Beautiful "  into  the  hearts  of  the 
millions  in  this  country  who  do  not  yet  realize  how  beautiful  it  is,  it 
would  do  more  good,  I  believe,  than  to  harangue  them  on  their  lack 
of  patriotism.  If  we  could  meet  the  foreigner  as  he  comes  to  our 
shores,  with  some  understanding  of  the  art  which  he  brings,  learn- 
ing from  him  what  we  can,  and  in  turn  teaching  him  sympathetically 
our  songs  and  our  art,  many  of  our  vexing  problems  would  disappear. 
Music  is  the  one  common  chord  in  the  harmony  of  the  nations,  the 
one  universal  tongue  understood  by  all,  loved  by  all,  and  through 
and  by  which  we  may  reach  the  foreigners  of  every  land,  no  matter 
whence  they  come. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  have  been  doing  some  wonderful  things,  educationally  speak- 
ing, in  our  great  cities,  in  our  efforts  to  meet  the  situation  presented 
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by  these  hordes  of  foreigners  and  their  children.  Our  palatial  city 
hi<Tli  schools  are  filled  to  a  large  extent  with  children  who  come  to 
us  from  other  lands. 

It  is  right  and  necessary  that  these  children  have  every  educational 
advantage  that  we  can  provide,  but  what  about  our  own  American 
children,  whose  ancestors  were  spoken  of  here  a  moment  ago  as  hav- 
ing achieved  the  greatness  to  which  this  country  has  come?  Many, 
many  thousands  of  them  are  out  on  the  prairies' of  the  Central 
States^  in  the  mountain  counties  of  North  Carolina  and  other  South- 
ern States,  in  the  back  country  places  everywhere.  And  we  are  neg- 
lecting their  education  shamefully. 

Now,  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  in  this 
situation,  there  is  national  peril  in  it.  The  rural  school  should  be 
the  principal  subject  of  concern  for  this  country,  and,  practically 
speaking,  therein  lie  the  greatest  difficulties  ahead  of  us.  We  must 
somehow  reach  the  rural  community  with  all  forms  of  education, 
music  no  less  than  any  other. 

COUNTY  SI  PERVISORS  OF  MUSIC. 

The  great  national  organization  of  supervisors  of  music  is  now 
working  toward  the  point  of  securing  a  capable  supervisor  of  music 
for  every  county  in  the  land.  We  realize  that  it  is  only  through 
proper  supervision,  through  music  presented  in  the  proper  way,  and 
the  right  kind  of  music,  that  the  children  in  the  rural  communities 
can  have  the  cultural  opportunities  they  should  have. 

No  other  one  thing  is  so  longed  for  by  the  people  of  the  rural  com- 
munities as  music.  Music  is  one  of  the  great  arts  that  can  be  taken 
into  the  country.  To  take  care  of  the  leisure  hours  is  one  great  prob- 
lem before  educators  to-day,  and  in  that  field  music  can  serve.  Let 
us  give  music  a  real  chance  to  serve  in  the  betterment  of  rural  life. 


SECTION  VIII.  HEALTH  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  made  a  few 
brief  introductory  remarks,  stressing  the  importance  of  health  educa- 
tion, and  introduced  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  of  New  York,  as  the  first 
speaker.  Dr.  Holt's  speech,  entitled  "Health  Education  a  Duty  of 
the  Schools,*'  gives  a  strong  statement  of  the  need  of  health  educa- 
tion, makes  clear  that  the  "  State  has  a  duty  in  relation  to  the  health 
of  its  citizens,"  and  oflFers  a  simple  and  workable  program  for  the 
schools.    A  brief  abstract  of  the  speech  is  given  below. 
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Dr.  Livin^iistoii  Fmrrand,  director  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  was 
the  other  speaker  and  the  title  of  his  speech  was  ''  Relation  of  Educa- 
tion to  Health/'  He  gave  a  hearty  indorsement  of  Dr.  Holt's  health 
education  program.  He  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  large  amoimt 
of  physical  inefficiency  among  our  adult  population,  which  was  par- 
ticularly called  to  our  attention  by  the  draft  and  by  recent  data  of 
life  insurance  companies,  etc.,  is  due  largely  to  ignorance  of  essential 
health  principles.  The  most  effective  cure  is  education  in  health 
knowledge. 

Resolutions  urging  a  program  in  health  educati<m  and  incorporat- 
ing the  main  points  of  Dr.  Holt's  speech  were  handed  to  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  A  DUTY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

L.  Emmktt  Holt,  M.  P.,  LL.  D. 
Cliatnntm   of  the   C1U14   Health   Organlratiou  of  America,  Ktw  York  City, 

The  importance  of  health  in  relation  to  national  or  individual 
prosperity,  happiness,  contentment,  and  comfort  we  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  realize.  That  the  State  has  a  duty  in  relation  to  the 
health  of  its  citizens  is  something  only  a  few  have  begun  to  appreci- 
ate and  most  of  our  people  have  still  to  learn. 

Our  puUic  education  has  failed  most  conspicuously  in  the  matter 
of  health.  One  evidence  of  this  is  the  great  amount  of  preventable 
illness  which  now  exists.  Practically  all  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject  are  agreed  that  preventable  disease  costs  more  lives  and  disables 
more  men  than  does  war. 

Further  evidence  of  our  failure  is  seen  in  the  result  of  the  selective 
draft,  in  which  such  a  large  number  of  men  were  rejected  because  of 
remediable  physical  defects,  and  the  findings  in  the  surveys  made 
among  school  children  which  have  shown  both  in  city  and  in  country 
an  average  of  fully  20  per  c^it  who  were  so  much  undernourished  as 
to  be  considered  in  a  serious  condition. 

The  economic  value  of  health  to  an  individual  or  a  nation  we  have 
bei»n  slow  to  grasp,  yet  illness  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  poverty 
and  family  misfortune.  There  is  not  only  premature  and  unnecessary 
sacrifice  of  life,  but  a  very  short  period  of  full  physical  efficiency  in 
the  life  of  the  average  individual — estimated  by  an  authority  on  life 
insurance  to  be  only  10  years. 

HEAI-TH  A  HIIWECT  WHICH  MUST  BE  TAUGHT,  AND  TO  CHIU>RKX. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  liealth  is  not  instinctive.  Health  is  a 
vital  subject  which  much  be  taught.  About  the  laws  of  life  and 
health  we  know  only  what  we  have  learned  either  from  our  own  ex- 
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perience  or  from  that  of  others.  Some  of  this  health  knowledge  rep- 
resents family  experience  or  racial  customs.  Much  of  it  is  based 
upon  prejudice  or  even  superstition,  or  upon  ideas  long  proven  by 
modern  science  to  be  erroneous. 

The  idea  that  bad  conditions  affecting  health  can  be  removed 
simply  by  passing  laws  has  been  long  since  exploded.  Unless  the 
public  has  been  taught  the  meaning  and  the  necessity  of  health  rules, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  them  enforced.  Health  education  is  a  funda- 
mental need  of  our  day,  and  about  it,  as  a  means  of  promoting  health 
and  preventing  disease,  the  whole  modern  health  movement  centers. 

Teaching  health  to  adults  is  always  difficult  and  usually  unsatis- 
factory. Adults  are  proverbially  poor  pupils  in  any  school.  It  is 
hard  to  unlearn  what  has  been  taught  in  childhood,  and  modem 
health  instruction  must  begin  by  removing  bad  health  habits  which 
have  been  practiced  for  years. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  we  have  begun  too  late 
with  our  health  instruction.  The  child  is  the  fittest  subject  in  which 
to  instill  proper  health  knowledge.  He  has  no  prejudice  to  overcome ; 
his  mind  is  virgin  soil  to  receive  any  seed  of  truth ;  he  delights  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  simple  things  which  relate  to  his  daily  experience. 
If  right  methods  are  employed,  it  is  easy  to  interest  the  child,  and  to 
influence  him  in  the  formation  of  right  health  habits. 

Bv  the  education  of  the  mother  in  the  care  of  her  well  infant  a 
great  reduction  in  infant  mortality  has  l>een  effected  all  over  the 
country  through  the  national  campaign  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  last  12  or  15  years.  In  New  York  City  the  infant  death  rate 
has  been  reduced  in  a  generation  to  less  than  one-third  the  former 
figure.  But  the  education  of  the  mother  so  far  as  affecting  the  health 
of  the  older  children  is  concerned  has  up  to  the  present  time  ac- 
complished very  little. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AS  AN  AGENCY  FOR  HEALTH 

EDUCATION. 

The  school  is  the  place  where  health  education  must  be  given  to 
most  children,  if  tliey  are  to  receive  any.  Although  it  may  seem  that 
the  curriculum  is  already  overcrowded  and  teachers  overworked,  still 
I  believe  a  place  must  and  can  be  found  for  instruction  of  the  right 
sort  in  the  schools,  displacing  if  necessary  something  less  vital. 

The  opportunity  which  the  school  offers  for  health  education  has 
hardly  been  recognized.  In  the  school  the  child  is  under  continuous 
observation  for  8  or  9  years;  his  attendance  is  compulsory;  he  goes 
to  school  to  leam ;  he  is  at  a  teachable  age,  in  a  teachable  mood,  and 
the  school  has  the  machinery  for  teaching.  The  oi^portunity  to  give 
instruction  to  groups  of  children  is  very  important ;  for  it  is  usually 
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found  that  instruction  given  to  groups  is  more  impressive  and  com- 
mands more  attention  than  that  given  to  individuals. 

The  long  period  of  school  life  permits  a  great  variety  of  health 
teaching,  from  the  simplest  things  taught  the  youngest,  to  the  wider 
knowledge  which  can  be  given  the  oldest.  Much  more  can  be  done 
in  school  than  even  in  the  most  enlightened  home.  In  fact,  the  home 
itself  is  often  best  reached  through  the  child. 

VARIETIES  OF  HEALTHY  INSTRUCJTION, 

There  are  clearly  two  kinds  of  health  instruction.  One  relates  to 
the  matter  of  public  or  social  health,  and  is  largely  concerned  with 
the  prevention  of  diseases  which  may  be  spread  through  the  com- 
munity. The  relation  of  these  scourges  to  faulty  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation, and  their  communication  by  unhealthy  persons  who  handle 
food,  by  contaminated  milk  or  water  supply,  or  by  mosquitoes,  flies, 
rats,  and  so  on — all  of  these  things  may  be  understood  by  older  chil- 
dren. They  then  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  sanitary  laws 
for  a  city,  and  to  understand  why  quarantine  is  necessary  in  com- 
municable diseases. 

The  economic  value  of  health  is  something  even  a  child  can  be 
made  to  appreciate — what  it  has  meant  to  the  prosperity  of  some  parts 
of  the  world  to  get  rid  of  malaria ;  how  this  made  possible  the  build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal;  what  it  meant  during  the  war  to  keep 
soldiers  fit  for  duty  who  were  serving  in  a  malarial  country. 

Much  good  health  literature  for  children  has  appeared  in  the  last 
few  years,  but  very  little  of  it  has  as  yet  found  its  proper  place  in 
the  schools.  We  can  not  commend  too  highly  the  publications  of  the 
division  of  school  hygiene  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  older 
children  in  our  schools  will  very  soon  form  our  voting  population, 
and  their  education  along  the  lines  suggested  is  most  important. 

The  other  phase  of  health  instruction  is  that  whict  might,  in  con- 
trast with  the  foregoing,  be  termed  private  and  personal.  To  my 
mind  it  seems  even  more  important. 

It  is  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  health  rather  than  the  pre- 
vention of  disease.  It  should  begin  with  children  of  7  and  8  years ; 
the  chief  purpose  should  be  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  good  health 
habits;  the  aim  is  to  arouse  action,  not  simply  to  teach  rules.  For 
this  end  only  such  knowledge  of  functions  and  needs  of  the  body  is 
required  as  to  make  the  child  understand  what  is  necessary  for  its 
protection  and  care,  or  enough  to  form  the  basis  of  good  health  habits. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  taught  is  respect  for  the  body,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  abused.  The  child  can  easily  learn  the  essential  needs 
of  his  body — proper  food,  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  exercise,  rest,  regu- 
lar bowel  movements,  and  so  on:  also  the  things  that  do  harm — im- 
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proper  food,  decayed  teeth,  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  Iwek  ef 
proper  sleep,  tea  and  coffee,  alcohol,  drugs,  and  so  on. 

A[£THOI>8  OF  INTERfiSTIKG  CHILOSEN. 

Interest  can  sometimes  be  created  by  credits  given  for  regular 
performance  of  the  so-called  "  health  chores  "  of  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade  and  other  organizations.  The  appeal  to  the  dramatic  in- 
stinct in  the  production  and  even  writing  of  little  health  plays  is 
another  way  of  arousing  interest  and  imparting  useful  information. 

The  simplest  and  most  widely  used  means  of  interesting  children, 
and  one  which  involves  the  least  time  and  labor  in  its  application 
and  the  most  potent  influence  in  maintaining  interest  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  health,  is  group  competition  based  upon  the 
record  of  height  and  weight. 

By  means  of  the  scales  the  mother  has  been  taught  the  meaning  of 
the  weight  of  the  infant,  and  the  importance  of  an  increase  in  weight 
as  a  measure  of  the  infant's  progress  in  health.  It  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  manufacturer  of  scales  has  saved  more  infant 
lives  than  the  manufacturer  of  drugs.  It  is  the  state  of  nutrition 
which  the  scales  record,  and  normal  nutrition  spells  health  in  an 
infant. 

In  older  children  also  the  same  thing  holds  true.  The  condition  of 
nutrition  is  an  index  of  health,  the  best  index,  we  believe.  This  is 
shown  by  the  child's  weight  for  his  height,  and  still  more  by  his  reg- 
ular progress  in  weight.  Normal  growth  and  development  depend 
upon  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  The  conditions  which  affect  nutri- 
tion, therefore,  are  the  vital  things  which  must  be  emphasised  in 
health  education. 

The  classroom  weight  record  prepared  by  the  child  health  oi^aniza- 
tion,  and  distributed  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  the 
hundred  thousand,  is  a  positive  influence  for  good ;  for  to  the  child, 
weight  is  something  concrete,  the  significance  of  which  his  mind  can 
grasp. 

Scales  should  be  in  every  school,  so  that  every  child  may  be  weighed 
and  measured  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  monthly  there- 
after. The  weighing  and  measuring  time  is  a  solenm  occasion,  a  sort 
of  monthly  day  of  judgment.  Each  child  is  anxious  to  maintain  his 
standing  and  to  make  progress. 

The  teacher  gives  constant  praise  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
succeed  in  maintaining  their  weight  or  in  gaining,  but  no  word  of 
condemnation  or  reproof  for  those  who  fail.  It  is  not  needed ;  the 
failure  may  not  be  the  child's  fault.  In  such  a  school,  health  be- 
comes "the  thing";  a  public  opinion  is  created  which  nothing  can 
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withstand.    The  child  is  competing:  not  so  much  witii  his  mates  as 
with  liis  ovnsL  record. 

KESTTLTS  IN  DEFINITE  ACTION. 

When  a  child  is  not  gaining,  or  is  losing  weight,  he  is  at  once  in- 
terested and  anjdous  to  know  why.  Which  health  rules  is  he  bi^eak- 
ing — tlie  one  relating  to  food,  hours  of  sleep,  tea,  coffee,  or  what'^ 
Now  is  the  occasion  to  stress  the  health  rules. 

As  the  records  of  health  progress  go  home  to  the  mother  on  the 
monthly  report  card,  her  interest  is  so<m  awakened,  and  cooperation 
can  be  secured  with  little  difficulty;  in  fact,  the  child's  zeal  often 
makes  this  inevitable. 

Tlie  child  learns  that  to  get  up  to  his  normal  weight,  or  to  gain 
weight,  he  must  go  to  bed  at  8  o'clock  and  not  play  in  the  streets  till 
10  or  11;  that  he  must  drink  milk,  not  tea  or  coffee;  eat  regular 
meals,  and  not  fill  his  stomach  with  trash  between  meals ;  eat  a  vari- 
ety of  foods,  cereals,  green  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.  Such  habits  formed 
in  childhood  make  an  indelible  impression  on  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. We  OMn  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  essen- 
tials of  personal  health  are  such  simple  things  as  these,  and  that 
even  the  imtrained  teacher,  once  she  is  interested,  can  carry  them  into 
effect. 

Much  hiis  still  to  be  learned  by  future  experience,  but  a  start  at 
least  has  been  made  along  lines  which  have  great  possibilities.  I  be- 
lieve that  systematic  and  effective  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools 
is  possible;  that  it  is  practicable;  and  that  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  in  essential  health  matters,  it  is 
indispensable.  Upon  the  health  of  our  people  very  largely  depend 
not  only  their  comfort,  contentment,  and  happiness,  but  our  jjhysical 
efficiency ;  in  a  certain  sense,  our  future  as  a  nation. 

Educators  certainly  can  not  ignore  the  claims  of  health  teachin<r 
in  a  system  of  compulsory  public  education. 


Vni.  EDUCATIONAL  EXTENSION,  AMERICANIZATION, 

ILLITERACY. 

Dr.  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  president  elect  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, served  as  chairman,  and  John  L.  Riley,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  served  as  secretary. 

The  first  paper  was  by  William  L.  Ettinger,  superintendent  of 
schools,  New  York  City,  on  education  for  the  foreign-bom.  Supt. 
Ettinger  explained  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  illit- 
eracy and  of  lack  of  ability  to  speak  English  among  adults,  particu- 
larly among  the  adults  of  New  York  State.    He  suggested,  as  one 
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solution  for  the  problem,  special  classes  for  non-English-speaking 
people,  and  he  stated  that  such  classes  are  being  conducted  in  New  York 
City  in  large  numbers.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  chief  agency 
of  Americanization  is  the  day  school,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
foreign-bom  not  only  learn  the  English  language,  but  become  accus- 
tomed to  American  institutions.  These  children  Americanize  the 
home  to  a  large  extent.  There  are  74  evening  elementary  schools  in 
New  York  City  doing  great  work  among  the  foreign-bom.  While 
the  city  and  State  of  New  York  are  supporting  generously  elementary 
education  for  adults,  Mr.  Ettinger  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  stimulate  and  aid  this  work  in  the 
States. 

Supt.  Ettinger's  paper  produced  very  animated  and  interesting 
discussion,  in  which  a  large  number  took  part.  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Bal- 
liet  emphasized  the  necessity  for  using  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
if  the  work  in  Americanization  is  to  be  effective.  Among  the  things 
suggested  by  him  were  the  following : 

(a)  That  learning  to  speak  English  is  more  important  than  learn- 
ing to  read  it.  Hence,  if  there  is  time  for  only  one,  the  speaking 
should  be  given  precedence. 

(h)  That  we  should  not  expect  too  much  of  foreign-bom  adults  in 
learning  to  speak  English,  but  that  considerable  can  be  done  for 
adults  in  the  way  of  Americanization.  We  should  be  sure  that  their 
children  are  getting  an  American  education,  so  that  the  older  people 
may  become  Americanized  through  them.  We  can  give  foreign-bom 
adults  lectures  on  America  in  their  own  language,  and  we  can  supply 
them  books  explaining  American  history  and  institutions  written  in 
their  own  language. 

(c)  That  the  direct  method  should  be  used  in  teaching  English  to 
adults,  but  that  this  direct  method  must  also  be  the  natural  method, 
which  implies  that  people  learn  to  understand  the  language  before 
learning  to  speak  it,  and  that  this  is  true  of  all  children.  We  should 
therefore  have  our  children  speak  English  a  great  deal  to  classes  of 
foreign-born  adults  and  permit  them  to  reply  in  their  own  language 
for  a  time. 

(d)  That  we  should  aim  for  fluency  in  teaching  English  rather 
than  correctness,  and  we  should  be  careful  not  to  inhibit  thought  by 
placing  too  much  emphasis  on  correctness. 

He  closed  his  discussion  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  older  people 
of  foreign  birth  are  now  being  educated  by  many  surrounding  in- 
fluences, and  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  love  America  should  see 
that  they  are  given  the  right  view  of  America. 

The  mayor  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  emphasized  his  belief  that  a  home 
circle  is  the  greatest  need  of  foreign-born  men,  and  suggested  that 
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foreign-born  men  residing  in  this  country  should  be  permitted  to 
send  for  young  women  in  their  native  villages  whom  they  would 
marry  upon  their  arrival  in  this  country.  He  further  expressed  very 
strongly  the  belief  that  the  foreign-bom  citizens  are  treated  very 
badly  in  this  country  from  the  time  of  their  arrival,  intimating  that 
they  are  neglected,  exploited,  and  treated  with  considerable  coldness. 
Mr.  William  C.  Smith,  supervisor  of  immigrant  education,  New 
York  State,  denied  the  intimations  of  the  previous  speaker  to  a  large 
extent,  and  explained  the  sympathetic  method  being  used  in  Ameri- 
canization work  throughout  New  York  State. 

The  second  speaker  was  Forest  B.  Spaulding,  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  who  read  an  interesting  paper  on  library  ex- 
tension.   The  paper  might  be  summarized  as  follows : 

To  visualize  this  field  one  has  but  to  think — 

(1)  Of  the  men  and  women  of  high  school  and  college  age  who 
went  into  military  service,  many  of  whom  will  not  begin  again  their 
formal  education  but  who  might  be  stimulated  to  embark  upon  a 
reading  course. 

(2)  Of  the  boys  and  girls  who  each  year  leave  school  to  enter 
business,  and  who  are  potential  students,  especially  during  their  first 
few  years  out  of  school. 

(3)  Of  the  men  and  women  who,  because  of  the  changing  world 
conditions,  are  eager  for  more  information  on  the  history  and 
theory  of  government,  economics,  and  social  development. 

(4)  Of  the  millions  of  women,  recently  enfranchised,  who  want 
to  know  more  about  government  and  politics. 

(5)  Of  the  foreign-born,  enthusiastic  in  their  desire  to  learn 
more  about  democracy,  American  ideals,  and  citizenship. 

(6)  Of  the  men  and  women,  forced  by  economic  competition  and 
the  high  cost  of  living  to  seek  ways  of  increasing  their  earning 
capacity. 

(7)  Of  the  millions  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  who 
realize  their  educational  limitations,  and  want,  in  their  ambitious 
moments,  to  continue  their  education  along  various  lines,  by  serious 
reading. 

(8)  Of  the  thousands  of  dollars  spent  on  correspondence  school 
courses,  and  the  thousands  of  persons  enrolled  in  study  clubs. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following  committee  to  prepare  reso- 
lutions: Thomas  M.  Balliet,  chairman;  John  L.  Eiley,  secretary; 
J.  G.  CoUicot,  William  L.  Ettinger,  WUliam  C.  Smith. 

The  following  resolutions  were  prepared  and  adopted : 

1.  That  Americanization  is  mainly  a  problem  of  the  public  schools,  day  and 
evening. 
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2.  That  In  the  case  of  adult  foreigners,  Anierieaniziition  is  not  prjssible 
without  their  cooperation,  and  without  a  recognition  of  the  contribution  in  the 
way  of  hand  craft,  appreciation  of  art.  and  respect  f(»r  law  and  order,  which 
they  bring  as  an  asset  to  our  national  life. 

3.  That  opporttmiUes  for  aoqniring  the  E^ngllah  language  and  a  knowledge 
of  American  history  and  government^  as  a  preparation  for  complete  citissen- 
ship,  should  be  provided  in  such  places,  other  than  the  school,  and  at  such 
hours,  as  will  make  it  possible  for  adults  to  attend. 

4.  That  any  effective  program  of  Americanization  requires  the  cooperation 
of  all  agi^ncies  with  which  the  foreigner  is  brought  into  contact — religions*  s^Knal. 
industrial,  and  govemmental. 

5.  That  a  more  friendly  and  sympathetic  welcome  should  he  given  the  for- 
eigner upon  his  arrival  at  American  ports  than  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

6.  That  the  immediate  problem  i.s  that  of  extending  the  work  already  effis*- 
tively  begun,  and  it  calls  for  the  most  generous  financial  support,  both  Stntc 
and  National. 


IX.  SALARIES  AND  REVENUE. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Cary,  State  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  served  as  chairman.         * 

The  first  speaker  was  Prof.  George  Drayton  Strayer,  Teachers^ 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  who  said  in  part : 

A  NEW  POLICY  NBGBSSARY  IN  DiSALING  WITH  THE  SALARY 

SITUATION. 

Teachers  who  were  fortunate  enough  recently  to  receive  50  per  cent 
increases  in  salary  are  still  less  well  off  than  they  were  immediately 
before  the  opening  of  the  war.  If  we  are  to  improve  on  the  status  of 
1914  it  will  require  more  than  100  per  cent  increases  in  salaries.  An<l 
we  must  remember  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  1914,  teachei-s 
were,  as  a  whole,  underpaid.  The  problem  before  the  American 
people  to-day  is  that  of  financing  the  school  system  more  liberally 
than  in  1914. 

Several  practical  suggestions  should  be  seriously  considered:  (1) 
Salaries  should  be  paid  for  12  months;  we  can  not  conceive  of  a 
profession  of  teaching  until  that  is  done.  (2)  Salaries  should  repre- 
sent not  only  substantial  raises  above  existing  compensation  but 
they  should  provide  economic  independence.  They  should  be  sufficient 
to  insure  teachers  against  the  disabilities  of  illness  and  old  age. 
(3)  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  live  the  kind  of  life  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  live  in  order  to  convey  to  the  coming  generation 
the  inheritances  of  the  past.  The  teacher  must  be  a  growing  teacher 
professionally.  (4)  There  has  been  too  much  discussion  of  minimum 
salaries;  we  must  emphasize  the  importance  of  maximum  salaries 
which  will  offer  prizes  toward  which  teachers  can  work  in  a  real 
profession. 
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WE  ABE  NOW  DANGEROUSLT  IN  ABBEABS. 

At  a  conservative  estimate  the  United  States  is  10  years  behind  on 
its  school-housing  program,  and  the  cost  of  building  now  is  approxi- 
mately 300  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  1914.  The  country,  right  now, 
needs  to  spend  probably  $2,000,000,000  for  school  buildings,  not  that 
it  can  then  have  all  of  its  problems  solved,  but  in  order  that  it  may 
partially  catch  up  with  a  situation  which  is  to-day  deplorable. 

I  recently  made  a  calculation  with  respect  to  13  communities  that 
had  undertaken  to  reach  approximi^tely  the  status  that  prevaileil 
before  the  war,  and  it  appeared  that  they  were  appropriating  about 
$20  per  unit  of  population.  I  mean  by  that  that  a  city  of  100,000 
population  would  have  to  spend  $2,000,000  in  order  to  meet  the  need 
for  school  buildings  at  the  present  time. 

How  have  we  sought  to  meet  this  situation?  In  some  States  they 
have  tried  to  increase  the  ratio  of  assessed  value  to  real  value  of 
property  in  order  to  increase  the  income  from  taxes.  There  are, 
indeed,  those  who  are  to-day  advocating  that  we  be  honest  about 
our  schemes  of  taxation,  and  that  we  tax  the  real  valuation  of  prop- 
erty instead  of  the  assessed  valuation,  which  has  little  or  no  relation 
to  real  value. 

Other  methods  have  been  proposed  which  have  to  do  mainly  with 
new  forms  of  taxation.  In  New  York  we  introduced  the  State  income 
tax  to  suppt^nent  our  general  property  tax.  Throughout  the  United 
States  we  are  becoming  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  inheritance  taxes. 
Other  forms  of  taxation  doubtless  will  be  proposed. 

A  OOMMISSIOir  NEEDED  TO  SfTUBT  SCBOOI^  BEVBNirE& 

What  we  most  need  at  pres^it,  I  tiiink,  ia  a  careful,  syst^natic 
study  of  the  problems  of  taxation  and  school  revenues.  I  should 
like  to  propose,  for  the  considerati<»i  of  this  conference,  the  creation 
of  a  commission  to  study  the  problem  of  financing  public  education, 
not  primarily  from  the  angle  of  the  cost  of  education,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  sources  of  revenue  or  the  taxes  that  must  be  levied 
and  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  in  order  to  secure  the  results 
needed. 

1  legislatures  will  be  in  session  in  most  of  the  States  during  the 
next  12  months.  The  issue  of  taxation  will  be  brought  before  every 
one  of  them.  Are  we  going  to  continue  to  have  a  hodgepodge  of 
legislation,  or  can  we,  by  any  possibility,  have  some  permanent  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  taxation  for  public  education? 

It  is  conceivable  that  out  of  the  group  that  I  have  characterized 
as  the  school  administrators,  the  group  of  those  who  think  in  terms 
of  i)ur  productive  enterprises  and  the  group  of  those  who  specialize 
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straightforward  methods  of  taxation^  openly  Libeled  for  the  pur- 
pose, rather  than  by  any  "  painless "  method  of  extracting  money 
from  the  people  without  their  knowing  it.  Objections  were  ur^ed 
against  trying  to  support  the  schools  out  of  the  fines  of  persons  who 
liave  been  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  or  out  of  automobile  license 
fees,  or  by  any  other  indirect  method. 

Objection  was  also  expressed  to  fixing  upon  the  county  as  a  unit 
of  school  taxation,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  primarily,  in  most  of  the 
States,  an  administrative  unit,  and  is  not  necessarily,  or  indeed  fre- 
quently, a  geographical  unit.  The  county  unit  of  administration  of 
hiw  has  stood  in  the  way  of  effective  and  helpful  school  supervision 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  urged  that  it  is  the  State's  function,  pri- 
maril  to  control  education,  and  that  the  State  should  work  in  direct 
cooperation  with  the  communities. 

Utilization  of  the  countv  as  the  unit  of  taxation  for  education  was 
defended  on  the  ground  that  we  must  work  with  such  instrumentali- 
ties as  we  have  at  hand,  and  that  even  to  accomplish  so  much  would 
be  a  long  step  forward.  It  was  urged,  further,  that  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  administrative  machinery,  and  the  legal 
functions  of  the  various  units,  such  as  county,  township*  district,  are 
by  no  means  unifoim  throughout  the  States. 

NOT  A  NEW  PROBLEM. 

In  justification  of  the  claim  that  the  problem  of  the  insuffici^icy 
of  the  teacher's  salary  is  not  an  exclusively  modem  one,  a  delegate 
offered  the  following  quotation  from  Roger  Ascham's  ^^School- 
master," written  about  1565: 

And  it  in  a  pity  that  commonly  more  care  l»  had,  yea,  and  tliat  amongr  very 
\yimi  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse  than  a  eunnin;:; 
man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  word,  but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  to 
the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  200  crowns  by  the  year  and  are 
loath  to  oifer  the  other  200  shillings.  God  that  sitteth  in  heaven  lauglietli 
their  choice  to  scorn  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should  be.  For  He 
Kuffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered  horses^  but  wild  and  unfortunate 
children,  and  therefore  in  the  end  tliey  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horses  than 
comfort  in  their  children. 

A  number  of  general  propositions  were  formulated  by  members 
of  the  conference.  We  ought  to  tax  the  property  where  it  is  and 
spend  the  money  where  the  children  are.  It  is  just  as  important  for 
a  teacher  to  teach  a  small  group  of  children,  where  those  children  are 
in  the  country,  as  it  is  for  a  teacher  to  teach  a  group  of  children  in 
the  largest  and  best-organized  school  in  any  city.  It  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  leave  a  school  in  which  she  is  doing 
fundamental  work  and  move  to  another  place  where  wealth  happens 
to  be  concentrated  in  order  to  better  her  financial  condition,  or  in  or- 
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der  to  secure  a  chance  to  grow  professionally.    Education  is  no 
longer  a  community  concern,  nor  even  a  State  concern,  only. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   COMMISSION    REQUESTED. 

Upon  motion  it  was  voted  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  offered  by 
Dr.  Strayer  and  request  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  bring 
about  the  creation  of  a  commission  in  which  school  men,  economists, 
business  men,  and  research  students  shall  be  represented,  to  make  a 
study  of  the  problems  of  taxation,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the 
raising  of  revenues  for  the  support  of  public  education,  and  to 
formulate,  if  possible,  suggestive  programs  of  taxation  applicable 
to  different  types  of  States. 


WILL  THE  PEOPLE  RESPOND? 

Hugh  S.  Maoill, 
Fifld   ^secretary    yational   Education    ABsociation,    Washington ,   D.    C. 

Commissioner  Claxton  asked  me  to  speak  briefly  to  the  question, 
"Will  the  people  respond  to  the  appeal  for  more  adequate  support  of 
education?"  It  will  depend,  in  my  judgment,  upon  whether  this 
crisis  and  the  needs  are  put  to  the  people  in  the  right  way. 

FUNDAMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  propositions  that  we  must  keep 
constantly  in  mind,  and  that  we  must  get  clearly  before  the  people. 
In  the  first  place,  the  schools  of  the  country  belong  to  the  people. 
We  must  not  allow  the  people  to  forget  this,  and  we  must  not  allow 
them  to  get  away  from  the  responsibility.  The  public  schools  of 
America  have  been  developed  by  the  people ;  they  are  supported  by 
the  people  who  tax  themselves  for  this  purpose;  and  they  are  used 
by  the  people  who  send  their  children  to  them  for  training. 

Therefore,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  schools  is  the  people's  work; 
they  can  not  abandon  this  institution;  they  must  provide  for  their 
own.  The  people  will  respond  and  meet  this  crisis  when  it  is  brought 
squarely  before  them. 

In  the  second  place,  our  people  from  the  very  beginning  have  been 
committed  to  the  policy  of  public,  tax-supported  schools,  and  they 
can  not  now  go  back  on  that  fundamental  principle.  Here  is  what 
the  fathers  of  this  country  said,  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787 : 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged. 
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Does  not  that  sound  authoritative? 

A  era  in,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  asserted  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
declared  that  to  establish  these  rights  governments  are  instituted 
among  men.  Do  we  need  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  essential  relation  between  education,  the  development  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  preservation  of  life  in  its  broader  aspects?  Has 
any  one  real  liberty  who  is  bound  in  ignorance?  Can  the  American 
people  pursue  happiness  worth  considering  other  than  on  a  plane  of 
intelligence  ?  To  ask  these  questions  is  to  answer  them.  Life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  must  rest  upon  popular  and  universal 
education. 

LET  us  FACE  THE  TACTS. 

Will  the  people  respond?  If  the  people  fail  to  respond  to  the 
appeal  for  the  i^reservation  of  an  institution  without  which  Ameri- 
can liberty  can  not  live,  without  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  fathers,  the  fundamental  principles  to  establish  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  instituted  can  not  survive,  then  all  patriotism  is  gone! 
Yes.  they  will  res^Dond. 

I  am  convinced  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  tell  the  people  the 
situation ;  to  tell  them  the  plain  facts.  Let  us  follow  Lincoln's  advice 
when,  in  a  great  crisis,  he  said :  "  If  we  could  first  know  where  we 
are.  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it." 

Let  us  tell  the  people  where  we  are  educationally;  let  us  tell  them 
frankly  whither  we  are  tending;  and  then  ask  them  to  consider 
seriouslv  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  order  to  save  their  schools, 

ft. 

God  give  us  leadership  that  shall  point  the  way  to  save  the  free 
schools  of  America,  that  they  may  perpetuate  all  that  is  best  in 
American  life. 


SUMMARY  OF  EECOM^^IEXDATIOXS  AXD  COXCLUSIOXS. 

A  sj^ecial  meeting  of  the  delegates  in  attendance  at  the  conference 
was  called  for  4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  21,  to  con- 
sider tlie  report  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  the  chairman  or 
other  representatives  of  tlie  five  section  meetings  to  which  had  been 
referred  the  statements  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  sections. 

President  ^IcKenny,  for  the  committee,  presented  a  tentative  re- 
port, which  was  adopted,  subject  to  revision  and  editing  by  the 
committee.  As  finally  approved  and  signed  by  the  members  of  the 
committee,  the  report  is  as  follows : 
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KEPORT  OF  GENERAL  COMMITTEE  ON  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

The  emergency  in  education  in  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  present 
ami  prospective  shortajre  of  teachers,  the  necessity  for  large  increases  in  funds 
for  the  support  of  schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades,  as  well  as  other  agencies  of 
education,  the  nee<l  of  more  adequate  preparation  and  pay  of  teachers,  and  the 
need  for  readjusting  programs  of  education  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
era,  to  the  end  that  all  children  shall  have  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  education  that  will  prepare  them  most  fully  for  life,  for  making  a 
living,  and  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  has  more  than 
justified  the  calling  of  this  National  Citizens'  Conference  on.  Education  to 
consider  the  pressing  problems  of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  statesman- 
ship and  the  public  welfare. 

1.  Purpose  of  popular  education, — The  welfare  of  a  democratic  nation  depends 
on  the  intelligence  and  Integrity  of  Its  citizens.  The  level  of  material  prosperity 
which  America  may  attain  and  the  degree  of  wisdom  which  may  be  displayed 
in  the  solution  of  national  problems  wait  on  the  education  of  the  people. 
America  can  not  hope  to  rise  above  her  schools  and  colleges:  indeed,  only 
through  them  can  she  realize  the  dreams  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the 
future.  The  condition  of  education  in  the  United  States  is  therefore  the  vifal 
concern  of  all  American  citizens ;  it  demands  their  earnest  thought  and  careful 
consideration. 

2.  Present  condition  in  American  education. — The  great  war  took  a  toll  of 
millions  of  lives  and  caused  a  widespread  economic  readjustment  in  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Persons  who  were  working  for  stated  salaries, 
including  teachers,  have  gradually  become  aware  that,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  the  buying  power  of  their  incomes  has  been  reduced  approximately 
one-half.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  occasional  increases  in  compensation, 
sometimes  of  considerable  size,  teachers  throughout  the  educational  system 
are  now  laboring  under  economic  conditions  much  less  favorable  than  before 
the  war.  Confronted  with  constant  financial  embarrassment  and  faced  by  the 
arduous  exactions  of  their  profession,  the  morale  of  teachers  has  been  lowered 
appreciably.  The  dignity  of  the  teaching  profession  has  in  consequence  suf- 
fered a  lamentable  loss  of  social  recognition.  These  conditions  have  shaken 
the  foundation  of  America's  schools  and  colleges.  Everywhere  teachers  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  their  chosen  profession  for  more  remunerative  posi- 
tions. Comparatively  few  men  remain  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  the 
widening  opportunities  in  business  and  industry  are  constantly  tempting  an 
increasing  number  of  women  from  the  schoolroom. 

larger  and  larger  numbers  of  trained  teachers  are  urgently  demanded,  but 
appreciating  the  Inadequate  salaries,  students  carefully  avoid  the  normal  schools 
and  tea  Cher- training  institutions  and  flock  to  other  fields. 

At  the  same  time  the  number  of  children  and  young  people  seeking  an 
c<lucatlon  and  needing  competent  teachers  constantly  increases.  The  construc- 
tion of  buildings  to  accommodate  them  has  in  many  instances  proved  impos- 
.«»ible  on  account  of  the  war.  There  is  an  acute  emergency  In  the  schools  of 
the  Unite<l  States,  the  outstanding  causes  of  which  are  the  wholly  inadequate 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  students  who  clamor  for  the  advantages  of  an 
education,  and  the  deplorable  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  university.  It  is,  indeed,  a  potent  factor  that  the  typical 
American  teacher  is  immature,  transient,  and  untrained.  The  attendant  evils 
are  thousands  of  closed  schoolrooms,  widespread  illiteracy,  inability  to  train 
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stuflents  for  technieiil  positions,  low  economic  pnnluctlon,  anil  worst  of  all,  poor 
and  inadequate  preimration  of  students  for  the  duties  and  resiK)nsibiIltie$  of 
American  citizenship. 

3.  Remediea, — These  conditions  cry  out  for  speedy  and  well-chosen  remedies. 
There  must  be  greatly  Increased  facilities  and  equipment  tlinmghout  the  edu- 
cational system.  There  must  be  a  reconstruction  and  a  respirltua ligation  4)f 
many  of  those  in  the  teaching  profession.  The  teacher's  calling  must  l>e  ele- 
vated in  public  esteem  to  the  dignity  of  other  great  professions.  A  jpossible 
riH)rganizution  of  the  entire  school  system,  and  a  better  coordination  of  its 
various  parts  in  order  to  economize  time  should  be  considered  seriously.  Abovo 
all  and  transcending  In  importance  all  other  remedies,  however,  Is  the  impera- 
tive demand  for  competent  and  well-trained  teachers.  *  The  teacher  always  ha^ 
been  and  always  will  be  the  keystone  of  a  good  school. 

Adequate  tinunclal  supix)rt  is  the  one  outstanding  means  of  accomplLshiui; 
these  ends;  all  others  are  relatively  Insignificant  At  a  time  when  the  ci>si 
of  living  and  eilucationul  equipment  has  approximately  doubled,  small  In- 
creases in  the  fynds  devoted  to  education  >vlll  prove  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
Only  the  most  generous  financial  support  can  maintain  American  sch(H)ls  and 
colleges  even  at  the  level  of  excellence  which  obtained  before  the  Great  War. 

•  In  order  tt)  equalize  educational  opportunity  in  the  various  States,  and  to 
facilitate  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds  for  educational  purposes,  the 
National  (Government  should  at  once  assume  a  proper  share  of  the  flnancin] 
harden  without  interfering  with  the  States'  control  of  education.  This  finan- 
cial assistance  is  justified  not  only  by  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  National 
Government,  through  a  variety  of  taxes,  can  secure  the  necessary  revenue,  but 
also  because  the  welfare  of  American  citizens  Is  equally  the  concern  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation. 

Tliese  greatly  increased  funds  should  be  made  available  immediately  for 
securing  adequate  educational  equipment  and  supplies,  for  the  construction 
of  school  buildings,  and  esi)eclally  for  raising  the  compensation  of  teachers 
alxjve  a  mere  living  wage  to  the  mdary  of  a  dignified  calling. 

Adetiuate  compensation  befitting  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  will 
enable  competent  teachers  to  resume  their  chosen  profession  and  will  attract 
to  the  teacher-training  institutions  great  numbers  of  capable  young  men  and 
^^<^nlen  who  look  forward  to  a  teaching  career.  To  accommodate  these  pros- 
l)ective  teachers,  greatly  extended  facilities  and  many  new  additions  to  the 
facilities  of  the  teacher-training  Institutions  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

-J.  Means  to  effect  the  remedies. — The  educational  problem,  like  all  other  so- 
cial problems,  belongs  to  the  people.  ITpon  its  propter  solution  deijends  the* 
whole  fabric  of  our  material  and  social  welfare.  An  awakened  public  senti- 
ment is  ready  and  anxious  to  do  its  full  duty.  Once  the  people  understand 
their  educational  problem,  they  will  supply  generously  the  sinews  for  its  solu- 
tion.    A  campaign  of  education  almut  education  is  imi)erative. 

This  campaign  the  Fnlted  States  Bureau  of  Education  should  Immediately 
inaugurate  and  carry  on  to  a  successful  conclusion.  With  the  asslstanc*e  of 
an  advisory  connnittee  compostni  of  leading  educators  and  such  funds  as  can 
be  secure<l,  It  slumUl  conduct  such  Investigations  as  will  bring  to  light  the 
educational  m»eds  of  the  ccmntry  and  the  sources  of  revenue  to  maintain  effi- 
cient schools  and  colleges  to  supply  these  needs. 

This  information  should  be  brought  speedily  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
through  such  agcnclt»s  as  the  dally  press,  the  magazines,  e<lucational  organi- 
zations, chambers  of  couunerce.  women's  clubs,  and  labor  organizations.  Fol- 
lowing tills  should  Ih»  a  series  of  State  and  sectional  educational  conferences. 
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at  which  pUns  for  action  can  be  devised^  and  proper  legislation  framed  to 
secure  the  desired  results.  The  educational  canipaign  should  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  until  it  results  in  definite  action  looking  to  the  solution  of  the 
educational  problem. 

The  educational  campaign  will  take  time  and  energy,  but  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  know  the  facts  about  their  schools  and  colleges. 
Possessed  of  thorough  and  trustworthy  information,  they  can  be  depended  on 
for  wisdom  and  action. 

On  their  wisdom  and  action  In  meeting  the  emergency  In  education  depends 
the  future  welfare  of  the  country. 

CHARI4ES  McKenny,  Chairman  Section  III^ 

"  Pre2)ara4:ion  of  Teachera^^^ 
M.  P.  Shawkey,  Chcdrrrum  Section  /, 

''State  Departments  of  Education^ 
1. 1.  Cammack,  Ch^jArmon  Section  11^ 

''Education  in  Urban  Comm^unities^^ 
C.  S.  Howe,  representing  Section  /T", 

"  Other  Forms  of  Higher  Education^ 
iWiLBEB  CoLviN,  representing  Section  F, 

"  The  Press;' 
General  Committee  on  Statement  of  Principles. 


SPECIAL  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGNS. 

The  next  step  was  taken  by  calling  a  special  conference  on  educa- 
tional campaigns  to  meet  in  Washington  on  June  25.  There  were 
present  at  this  conference  representatives  of  34  national  organizations, 
having  a  combined  membership  of  several  million  persons,  who  unani- 
mously promised  hearty  cooperation  in  and  support  of  the  proposed 
campaign.    Following  is  a  list  of  the  organizations  represented : 

OKGAXIZATTONS    RKPRESENTEI). 


American  Country  Life  Association. 

National  Association  of  Mnnufac- 
turers. 

American  Banlicrs  Association. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

National  Woman's  Asst)oiation  of  Com- 
merce. 

National  Civic  Federation. 

American  Retl  Cross. 

National  I^eague  of  W^omen  Voters. 

Council  of  Young  Men's  Hebrew  and 
Kindi-ed   Associations. 

Federation  for  Child  Study. 

Sons  of  Resolution. 


American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Girl    Scouts. 

League  of  American  Pen  Women. 

Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

National  W'omen's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union. 

Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion. 

International   Kindergarten    Union. 

Cotmcil  of  Jewish  Women. 

American  Woman's  Legion  of  the 
Great  War. 

Vocational  Educational  Association  of 
the  Middle  West. 

American  Automobile  Association. 
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General  Federation  of  Women*!?  Clnbs. 
Chamber  nf  Commerce  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 
Soutliern  Commercial  Confrress. 
Grand  Army  of  thp  Republic. 
Salvation  Army. 

American  Farm  Bureau   Fe<leration. 
Younu'  Women's  Christian  Association. 


National  Oongreas  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  As.soclat i(ms. 

Women's  Department,  National  Civic 
Federation. 

American   Association   of  Col  I  opes. 

NatlonaJ  Federaticm  of  Teachers. 

United  Garment  Workers  of  America. 


SUMMARY    OF    CONCLUSIONS. 

After  discussion,  the  conference  adopted  unanimously  the  report  of 
a  committee  on  resolutions,  as  follows: 

Tlie  representatives  of  34  national  organizations  meeting  on  June  25,  1920, 
in  Washington,  at  the  call  of  the  Unite<l  States  Commissioner  of  Bklucation, 
liereby  subscribe  to  the  following  statement: 

1.  Thei-e  is  no  question  of  greater  interest  and  concern  to  the  i>eople  of  a 
dt*mocracy  than  the  question  of  education.  The  achievements  of  our  people 
throughout  their  history  have  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  eilucational  system. 

2.  Never  have  these  Ideals  and  principles  been  fully  realized,  and  we  find  our- 
selves now  in  the  midst  of  a  national  crisis. 

3.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  immediate  action  along 
the  following  lines: 

(a)  The  assurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  proi)erly  preparc<l  teachers,  In- 
cluding greatly  extended  facilities  for  this  preparation. 

(h)  Increased  financial  support  for  schools  and  educational  agencies  of  all 
kinds. 

(c)  KcadjustmeTit  of  educational  programs  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
new  era. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  organizations  whicli  we  represent  cooperate  In 
all  possible  ways  in  the  tHlucatlonal  campaign  authorized  by  the  National  Clti- 
zen*s  Conference  on  Education,  held  In  Washington,  May  19  to  21,  which  Is  now 
being  conductiHl  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
endeavor  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  secure  official  action  to  that  end 
by  these  organizations. 

OBJECTIVES    OF    THE    EDIXATIONAL    CAMPAIGN. 

The  conference  also  went  on  record  as  favoring  four  proi>ositions, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  objectives  of  the  campaign : 

1.  The  entire  educational  system  of  the  country  must  be  thought  of,  and 
pi'nmoted,  as  a  unit,  including  elementary  schools,  secondary  s<hools,  and  higher 
educational   institutions. 

2.  I*rumotiun  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  "  extt^nsion  education,"  in  order  to 
meet  the  neofls  of: 

(f/)  The  millions  of  worliing  people,  most  of  whom  have  left  school  with 
insufl^cient  education* 

(h)  The  millions  of  ycmng  people  who  become  of  voting  age  each  year,  and 
who  should  have  some  systematic  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship; 

(<•)  The  uiillions  of  women  wlio  will  probably  be  enfranchised  shortly,  and 
re<iuired  to  participate  in  the  S4»ttlement  of  some  of  the  most  momentous  ques- 
tions which  the  Nation  has  ever  faced ; 
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(d)  The  millions  of  home  makers,  who  need  special  preparation  for  the  most 
exacting  of  callings ;  and 

(f )  The  millions  of  ex-service  men,  the  educational  plans  of  many  of  whom 
were  interrupted  by  the  war. 

3.  Provisions  for  much  more  liberal  supiwrt  of  institutions  for  the  professional 
preparation  of  teachers. 

4.  Adoption  of  the  policy  of  paying  to  teachers  salaries  equivalent  to*  those 
paid  to  i)ersonB  of  similar  ability  and  preparation  in  other  callings. 

The  promotion  of  the  national  campaign  for  education,  and  as- 
sistance in  similar  sectional,  State,  and  local  campaigns  to  the  extent 
of  its  resources,  will  constitute  one  of  the  major  projects  of  the  bureau 
during  the  coming  year. 


EXTRACT 


From  Letters  and  Statements  from  Prominent  Persons  to  the 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


FROM  GOVERNORS. 

It  Is  alarming  to  find  that  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  national 
activity — education — is  losing  its  teachers  so  rapidly  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  remuneration  for  their  efforts. 

Throughout  the  United  States  surveys  have  been  made  which  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  most  inconsistent  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  professions.  In  spite  of  this,  enduringly  and  patiently,  with  the 
incentive  of  high  ideals,  men  and  women  engaged  in  teaching  have  persevered 
in  their  noble  task  of  giving  the  best  that  was  in  them  to  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try. But,  under  present  economic  conditions,  the  crisis  was  reached.  No  doubt, 
during  these  past  few  years,  it  was  with  a  pang  of  regret  that  ev^ry  teachet 
left  his  or  her  chosen  profession  to  take  up  other  work  in  order  to  earn  a  living 
wage. 

Now  that  the  question  has  been  set  before  us  clearly  and  conclusively,  it  seems 
to  me  every  means  possible  and  proper  should  be  used  to  overcome  the  result 
of  insufficient  remuneration  in  this  particular  profession. 

In  addition  to  better  salaries,  better  living  conditions  may  serve  to  make  the 
professhm  more  attractive.  •  Are  we  getting  the  quality  of  men  and  women  tliat 
we  should?  Are  the  proficient  people  now  teaching  being  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue? Will  not  a  substantial  appreciation  of  a  teacher's  effort  to  improve  and 
advance  be  an  incentive  to  others  of  like  character  to  whom  the  profession  ap- 
peals? Unless  we  attract  to  the  profession  people  who  can  pass  examinations 
and  give  high-class  service,  it  means  the  quality  of  our  schools  and  the  quality 
of  the  future  citizenship  of  our  growing  boys  and  girls  will  be  reduced. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  National  Citizens*  Conference  on  Eeducation  will  result 
in  .some  well-defined  program  which,  carried  out  by  the  several  States,  will  place 
the  teachers*  profession  on  a  high  plane  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
never  again  may  men  and  women  engaged  in  this  most  laudable  work  have  just 
cause  to  complain  of  the  unappreciation  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

— /).  ir.  Davis,  governor  of  Idaho, 
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I  aiit  glAcl  yoa  ai'e  to  lioUJL  such  a  c(>ittereii£e»  auU  I  tru«t  it  wlU  be  liberally 
attended  by  the  best  broius  of  the  Nation.  If  there  ever  iia»  beea  a  time  In  the 
history  of  our  Nation  when  education  should  eount.  it  is  now.  In  o<tr  jsreat 
problems  of  Americanization  the  schools  should  be  the  main,  deciding  factor. 
It  \i*  dei^lorabie  that  oinr  schoohi  abould  have  to  gt^  onto  their  km^s  to  be^  for 
more  liberal  support  and  that  our  teachers  should  be  less  liberally  paid  tliau 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  If  your  coafereuee  will  assist  in  the 
{^reat  work  of  placing  our  schooUs  on  tlie  hlgli  standard  which  they  should  iHnii> 
tain,  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  signal  achievements  of  the  decade. 

— Ben  W.  Olcott,  gfyverrwr  of  Orcfffm. 

Your  conference  witl  have  the  opportunity  to  render  the  Niation  a  ser\  ice  of 
a  distinctive  character  by  helping  to  soFve  an  emergency  problem  in  educa- 
tion precipitated  by  a  shortage  of  teachers. 

There  must  come  to  our  people  a  fuller  realization  that  an  educated  public- 
interest  or  sentiment  is  the  supporting  agency  of  a  true  democracy  where  an 
intelligent  public  opinion  habitually  rules.  The  essentials  in  our  American  life 
and  G(»vernment  wait  on  school  education;  and  its  efficiency  and.efCectivenf^ss 
rest  almost  solely  on  the  type  of  instruction  given  in  our  schootsi. 

We  must  not  forget  the  nwTlm,  *'  The  teactier  fa  the  school."  For  their  proper 
e<lucation  and  training  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  land  demand  the  best  i)olsed 
and  most  talented  manhood  and  womanhood  for  the  teaching  profession.  We 
know  the  price  we  must  pay  for  this  tdnd  of  service,  and  it  is  wise  economy  ti» 
pay  it.  — Albert  C.  Riiohi€f  governor  of  Marylan<1. 

Something  like  a  crisis  confronts  our  schools  because  of  tlie  scarcity  of  well- 
equipped  teachers.  I  have  long  been  in  favor  of  a  higher  compensation  for 
teachers  in  order  that  teaching  may  be  made  more  attractive.  Money  spent 
for  education  is  sure  to  yield  large  dividends  in  tfie  intellectual,  moral,  civic, 
physicaU  and  vocational  equipment  of  our  citizens^  The  Nation  could  be  poor 
indeed  If  it  were  not  for  its  schools*  They  must  be  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  all  forward-looking  men  and  women. 

— E,  J,  Edwards^  governor^  Netc  Jersey. 

A  highly  enlightenetl  pot^lic  policy  must  be  titiopled  if  tlie  cause  of  edncati^m 
is  not  to^  break  down.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  tlie  publ&e  aehoc^  must  have 
the  most  liberal  support,  both  laoral  and  finaneial.  Particularly  must  the 
people  exalt  the  profession  of  the  teacher.  That  profession  must  not  he  ab«u>- 
doned  or  be  permitted  to  become  a  trade  for  those  little  fitted  for  it.  It  must 
remain  the  noblest  pn>fesBion»  There  are  no  pains  toc^  great,  no  cost  too  high, 
to  prevent  or  diminish  the  duty  of  the  peoi^  to  maintain  a  vigorous  progrsiiu 
of  popular  education.  — Calvki  Coeiidge^  governor  of  MoMochiuetU, 

There  is  no  question  hot  what  thers  is  a  real  emergency  in  regard  to  the 
Mortage  of  teachers^  and  also  a  real  need  tor  an  iBczeaae  in  their  salarien  aju\ 
in  the  support  of  schools  in  general. 

— ^£4^1*  (7.  Fr<Ksier,  governor  of  North  Dakota 

I  spent  a  week,  last  September,  ^isiting  one-room  country  schools.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  small  progi'oss  that  had  been  made  in  the  last  20  years  in  these 
schools.  I  was  equally  amazed  at  the  Interest  manifested  by  the  people  \v1ic» 
supported  these  schools,  doing  whatever  was  necessary  to  impro>ne  them. 

— William  L.  Harding,  governor  of  loir  a. 

To  my  mind  the  outstanding  f«»atnre  is  the  necessity  for  education  as  11  u 
antidote  to  Bolshevism,  but  before  it  becomes  an  antidote  we  must  make  pro- 
vision for  our  educators  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  their  vocation.     It 
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Is  to  be  regretted  that  a  calling  of  so  uinch  importance  to  our  national  develop- 
ment has  not  yet  been  accorded  recognition  in  the  way  of  remuneration  wltli 
which  to  imarantee  educators  of  the  most  efficient  type. 

— Simon  Bamberger,  governor  of  Utah. 

I  am  most  heartily  in  accord  with  the  pnrpose  ami  aims  of  your  conference. 
It  will  be  a  great  tiling,  a  fine  thing,  if  through  this  conference  the  citizens  of 
the  count  17  may  be  awakened  to  tlie  importance  of  a  more  conscious  and  a  more 
liberal  suijport  of  the  public  schools. 

Our  public  schools  are  to-day  our  greatest  bulwark  against  Bolshevism. 
Always  anarchy  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ignorance.  Always  it  is  the  uii- 
informed,  or  rather  the  misinformed,  who  drift  toward  the  passion  of  Bol- 
shevism. I^nine  and  Trotxky  are  possible  in  Russia  only  because  Russia  has 
no  great  public-school  system  whicli  reaches  the  masses.  Revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  are  daily  possibilities  in  Mexico  only  i>ecause  Mexico  1ms 
not  yet  learned  the  beneficent  Influence  of  teachers  and  textbooks. 

The  future  of  America  to-day  rests  as  never  before  upon  America's  great 
system  of  public  schools.  Our  schools  are  our  greatest  security  against  the 
unseen  perils  of  the  future  and  we  should  make  them  worthy  of  our  gruwinj; 
national  life.  — Oov,  Henry  J.  AUen^  of  Kansas. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  yet  in  the 
plans  that  are  made  fbr  it  we  do  not  observe  a.  vigilant  attention  to  the  very 
basis  of  our  whole  civilization,  the  schools  themselves.  When  we  measure  the 
service  rendered  by  the  schools,  we  can  not  escape  the  belief  that  society  is  not 
making  sufficient  contribution  for  their  support.  In  botli  city  and  country  there 
is  need  of  an  entirely  new  plan  of  financial  aid. 

Next  to  this  it  .«Jeems  to  me  that  your  congress  ought  to  awaken  such  an 
Interest  as  would  set  In  motion  a  fixed  purpose,  nation  wide,  of  giving  to  ever>' 
State  a  modern  rural  school  code.  If  necessary,  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  interest  Itself  In  surveys  where  they  are  needed. 

We  liave  evidence  of  an  approaching  crisis  in  the  matter  of  food  supply.  We 
nee<l  more  acreage  under  cultivation,  and  mora  people  in  the  country,  and  y'et 
we  must  remember  that  the  drift  will  continue  toward  the  cities  unless  the 
cliildren  on  the  farm  are  given  educational  advantages  similar  to  those  in  the 
cities. 

This  is  the  solution.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  Ohio,  where  more  than 
1,000  modem  high  .schools  have  been  builded  in  the  corn  fields.  Prom  tliem  tlie 
popils  go  Into  our  State  university. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  are  dedicating  your  congress  to  the  very  necessary 
puriK)S4*  of  stirring  the  lay  mind  into  an  awakened  appreciation  of  the  help 
which  must  be  given  to  our  school  .system.  It  Is  one  of  the  very  vital  needs  of 
the  hour.  — Jame8  M.  Cox,  governor  of  Ohio. 

I  have  always  advocated  adequate  remuneration  for  the  teachers  of  our 
State  and  proper  salaries  for  those  engaged  in  the  very  Important  work  of 
preparing  young  men  and  women  for  the  teaching  profession. 

Public  education  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  of  supreme  national  i^nd 
State  cf)ncem.  Our  future  safety  and  welfare  depend  upon  the  effective 
maintenance  and  operation  of  our  public  schools.  The  privilege  of  free  in- 
struction in  .schools  maintained  and  supported  under  State  authority  Is  the 
(HUistitutional  birthright  of  every  child  in  the  Nation.  The  .schools  must  there- 
fore be  continued  with  an  increasing  degree  of  efficiency,  so  that  all  the  children 
may  reeelve  instruction  wlilch  will  fit  them  for  the  n^sponsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship and  adapt  them  to  the  vocations  which  they  propiKse  t<»  adopt. 

—Oov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Albany.  A.  Y. 
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Asstiming  that  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  appreciate  the  essential 
I)la(*e  of  education  in  a  (leniiH-racy  and  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  take  their 
worli  seriously,  <mr  si)t*finl  problems  in  Alabama  are  typical  for  the  country. 
I  am  convinceil  that  our  nu>st  hoiieful  avenue  of  relief  is  a  Nation-wide  in- 
tensive campaijrn  of  imblic  enlightenment  of  such  scope  and  dignity  as  will 
win  the  Interest  and  supiK)rt  of  the  public  and  develop  a  keener  sense  of 
professionalism  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  be  reinforced  by  such  necessary 
legislative  enactments  us  will  insure  adetiuate  financial  support  wisely  dis- 
bursed. 

As  I  see  it.  your  conference  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  find  a  way  out  of 
our  present  critical  situation  by  determining  what  propaganda  shall  be  empha- 
size<l  and  by  devising  ways  and  means  of  carrying  it  to  the  remotest  comers  of 
every  State  in  the  Union,  to  the  end  that  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  the 
people  may  be  actually  reallzetl  throughout  this  Republic. 

— Thomas  F.  Kilhy,  governor  of  Alabama. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  come  to  the  conference  on  May  19,  20,  and  21. 
I  am  about  to  call  a  si)ecial  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  needed  here  at  that  time. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  I  am  calling  this  session  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  increifising  salaries  of  teachers. 
This  includes  university,  normal  schools,  county  training  schools,  vocatipnal 
schools,  and  the  entire  common-schonl  system. 

— Emanuel  L.  Philipp,  ijovcrnor  of  ^Yisconsin, 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  can  not  be  present  in  Washington  at  the  National 
Citizens'  Conference  on  Education  to  be  held  May  10,  20,  and  21. 

I  am  delighted  to  give  you  a  few  figures  on  what  we  are  doing  for  education 
in  Mississippi. 

Approifriatwitfi  for  ^(7ioo/.^  and  colletjCH  in  Mississippi. 


In'-tiiutions. 


SCHOOLS. 

Vocational  education 

Common  school  s 

Chickasaw  school  fund  interest 

Agricultural  high  schools 

Industrial  training  school 

Indiiin  school 

Textljook  commission 

Blue  prints  for  rural  schools 

Assistant  supervisors,  Negro  rural  schools. . 


1918-19 


$11,000.00 
3,971,790.00 
124,276w98 
252,999. 99 
147,387.86 
200.00 


1920-21 


$168,72«.Q3 

6,766,512.00 

124,276.98 

55O,00a0O 

291,653.14 


Total  for  schools i  4,507,^54.00 


COLLEGKS. 


Industrial  In(«t  itute  and  College 

Agriculiural  and  Mechanical  College 

E  xperimcnt  stat  Ions '.  . 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Meihjmical  College 

Summer  normals 

Normal  College 

Universit  y  of  Mississippi 

State  College  for  ^^'omen 

Smith- Lever  fund 


223.553.64 

377,  .324. 72 

5.5,000.00 

5.5,0K4,54 

10,000.00 

103..M)0.00 

179,546.00 


Total  for  colleges 1,003,90s. 90 


1,800.00 

1,750.00 

25,000.00 


7,929,7iai5 


567,064.72 

132,000.00 

84,084.54 

i5,ooaoo 

197,933.41 
332,647.47 
301,424.71 
150,400.00 


1,7«,554.85 


Contemplated  hond  inane  for  eoUeyen. 

Vnivcrsity  of  Mississippi $712,000 

Agricultuml  and  Mccruinical  College 885,000 

state  College  for  Women 470,300 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 139, 000 

Industrial  Training  School 349,000 

Normal  College 276,508 

Total 2,831,508 
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These  figures  give  you  the  appropriations  for  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
years  1918-19  and  1920-21.  You  will  see  that  we  raised  our  per  capita  appro- 
priation per  child  from  $2.50  to  $4,  and  we  gave  the  colleges  practically  what 
each  institution  asked.  In  addition,  we  appropriatel  by  bond  issue  about  four 
and  one-half  millions  to  schools  and  eleemocQrnary  institutions. 

Allow  me  to  wish  for  the  conference  the  greatest  meeting  in  its  history. 

— Lee  M,  Ruascll^  governor  of  Mississippi. 

FROM  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION. 

While  Nevada  pays  her  teachers  an  average  yearly  salary  of  more  than  $1,100, 
still  the  doubled  cost  of  living  and  the  larger  financial  possibilities  open  to 
teachers  in  so  many  occupations  make  our  present  salary  schedule  insufficient 
this  year.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  local  taxes  and  by  a  larger  use  of  the 
State  reserve  fund  and  the  several  county  reserve  funds  for  relief  apportion- 
ments, we  hope  to  make  more  liberal  provision  for  teachers'  salaries,  while  we 
are  working  on  a  legislative  program  for  next  year. 

No  school  system  deserves  good  teachers  while  refusing  to  pay  a  salary  that 
will  justify  their  services  in  the  system.  The  boys  and  girls  deserve  the  quality 
of  teachers  that  can  be  obtained  only  by  largely  increased  salaries.  For  a  time 
there  will  be  weak  and  poorly  trained  teachers  who  will  receive  more  salary  than 
they  merit,  but  these  can  only  be  replaced  by  strong,  effective  teachers  through 
offering  increased  salaries  sufficient  to  induce  the  best  material  to  take  up  the 
teaching  profession.  The  children  of  America  deserve  teachers  who  are  great 
enough  to  earn  the  biggest  salaries  now  being  planned.  Our  aim,  therefore,  is 
not  chiefly  economic  justice  to  teachers  but  a  full  I'ecognition  of  civic  and  per- 
sonal justice  to  the  children.  The  great  citizenship  must  have  great  teachers 
for  its  foundation,  and  great  teachers  are  not  obtained  by  a  petty  and  degrading 
economic  scale.    Local,  State,  and  national  forces  should  be  one  to  this  end. 

— ir.  J.  Hunting,  Carson  City,  Nev. 

The  shortage  of  teachers,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  salaries  at 
the  present  time.  Of  course,  low  salaries  in  the  beginning  started  the  revolt 
against  the  teaching  profession,  but  in  my  opinion  the  shortage  is  due  to  the 
short  tenure  of  service,  to  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  change 
from  one  posIti<m  to  another  at  a  slight  increase  In  salary,  as  well  as  to  the 
disposition  of  some  school  boards  to  change  teachers  every  year  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  Teachers  are  getting  tired  of  being  homeless,  feeling  that  their 
po.sition  Is  not  permanent,  and  this  brings  about  a  restless  feeling  which  hampers 
their  work  to  some  extent.  I  believe  the  situation  would  be  greatly  helped  by  a 
general  movement  to  establish  teacherages  In  the  various  districts  of  the  country. 
Of  course,  if  this  is  done,  the  districts  should  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  the  community  to  take  up  this  matter. 

Another  thing,  there  is  a  feeling  that  teaching  is  not  a  profession.  It  will 
never  be  a  profession.  In  my  opinion,  until  we  do  away  with  limited  certificates, 
and  have  every  teacher  teaching  on  a  permanent  certificate  just  as  a  lawyer  or 
a  physician  follows  his  profession  on  a  permanent  license.  Teachers  must  be 
made  to  feel  they  are  a  part  of  the  community.  This  can  not  be  done  until  the 
tendency  to  shift  or  be  shifted  from  place  to  place  is  ended.  Salaries  must  be 
increased  still  more,  and  with  this  disposition  to  make  the  teaching  profession 
a  real  profession,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  I  believe  the  present  unfortimate 
situation  will  be  relieved.  — 8,  A.  Baker,  Jefferson  City,  Mo, 
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The  scarcity  of  teachers  is  certainly  a  serious  matter.  The  outlook  for  the 
future  is  BOt  promising  unless  we  have  a  very  definite  work  done  to  "  Wake  up 
America.*'  — Minnie  P.  NeUson,  North  Dakota, 

I  l»eUfev«  that  deneeracy  denttuds  that  we  ^all  make  equal  the  ehances  oi 
all  the  children  for  an  edueation^  whether  they  live  in  city  or  in  eoaoitry.  I 
believe,  also,  that  it  is  worth  while  t»  consider  whether  or  sot  it  is  not  wise 
and  Ji2St  that  equal  service  shoold  ree^yc  equal  reward,  whether  that  service 
be  rendered  in  a  rural  school  or  in  a  city  school.  The  tendency  of  our  teacher- 
training  schools  everywhere*  it  seems  to  me»  Is  to  take  the  strong  teachers 
from  the  rural  sections  to  the  city  scheoISb  The  country  child  Is  entitled  to  n 
teacher  as  well  trained,  as  well  endowed,  and  as  well  compensated  as  the  one 
who  tea<^s  the  city  child.  Too,  we  must  not  fixget  that  consideration  of 
tte  raral  sdiool  involves  eoDSideratfoB  of  the  whole  eonraranity.  Some  wmy 
must  be  found  to  satisfy  not  merely  the  majority  of  people  who  will  reaiaixi 
in  these  rural  conmmnities,  but  above  all  to  retain  that  small  minority  that 
constitstes  its  leadership.  — Geor^  Colviny  Frunkfart.  Ky. 

Indiana  approves  most  heartily  the  calling  of  the  National  Citizens'  Con- 
ference on  Education.  This  meeting  will  do  great  work  In  the  coosideratioR 
of  some  of  the  school  problems  now  confnmting  our  people.  There  is  a  mobt 
urgent  demand  for  a  more  liberal  program  for  the  support  of  ovtr  edueational 
institutions  of  all  kinds.  We  pledge  our  aid  to  the  utn^^st  to  any  forwarfHookin$? 
plan  for  giving  onr  (MMren  a  better  <^ance  to  get  an  c'dueatiofi. 

— L,  N.  HincMt  In4iawapoH9,  Ind, 

Maine  has  the  old  form  of  town  meeting  in  March.  We  have  called  upon  the 
towns  to  raise  additional  funds  for  teachers'  salaries.  If  the  towns  not  yet 
heard  from  do  as  well  as  the  towns  reported,  the  average  Increase  In  funds 
voted  this  year  will  be  180  i>er  cent  of  last  year's  appropriations.  This  will 
mean  a  35  i)er  cent  or  40  per  cent  increase  in  wages  for  teachers.  The  schedules 
already  fixed  range  from  $850  to  $1,200  for  elementary  teachers  and  from  $900 
to  $2^000  for  high-school  teachers,  depending  upon  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers  and  their  service.  While  this  is  not  large,  it  Is  a  tremendous  increase 
for  Maine.  We  ha<l  about  the  lo^^-est  salary  schedule  of  any  Northern  S^tate. 
I  am  quite  sure  no  State  will  do  better  than  Maine  this  j-ear  in  proportion. 

— A.  O.  Thomas,  Augusta,  Mr. 

Illinois  is  in  about  the  same  box  as  other  States.  We  have  plenty  of  teachers, 
such  as  they  are.  The  abnormal  wages  paid  in  other  Ihies  are  taking  away 
some  of  our  best  teacl^rs.  Until  some  statesman  comes  forward  who  Iukavs 
how  to  stop  the  abnormal  advance  in  prices,  nothing  that  we  can  do  will 
bring  permanent  rellel 

In  order  to  get  young  men  and  women  of  native  ability  and  personality  to 
attend  normal  schools  and  colleges  of  education  to  fit  themselves  to  meet  the 
advanced  standards  of  academic  and  professional  training,  the  State  must 
offer  a  position  that  will  be  secure  in  its  tenure,  that  will  have  certain  social 
advantages,  and  that  will  provide  an  annual  salary  sufficient,  not  only  to  supply 
the  needs  of  professional  growtli  and  the  actmil  necessities  of  life,  but  to  pro- 
vide such  margin  as  will  give  them  that  ease  of  mind  and  freedom  from  financial 
worries  which  are  essential  to  the  best  quality'  and  quantity  of  teaching. 

— F.  C.  Blair,  SpHngfield,  IlL 


THE  PUBLIC  IS  CALUNa 

JosBPHiNB  CesLiss  Pbeston,  President  National  Bduciaion-  An80ciatioti,  and  Stoie  Super- 

ittf&Hd9fft  of  ^tbHc  Iii9trucHo9^,  Oljffnpia,  Wa#ft. 

^€oiue  bttck"  toniajr  is  the  edwiii^  n^  of  the  p«bti!(r  t»  sctoi»ot  tencbers. 
Daring  ibe  lost  yv^aJr  cm  6i<yiffeient  poblie  kos  been  pereeptibly  iiio<vecl  aod 
IwrtiftUisr  awakened  bar  tlw  Hbck  ef  tralBed  tefeelfeeirs.  bj  i^at  sigbt  of  the  ch^ified 
school  door,  by  the  advent  of  yoxmgt  biegperienitcd,  mktratoed  teftchers^  aoA  hy 
the  startling  statistics  which  show  that  teachers  are  being  paid  less  than 
street  sweepers  aad  j4Bltoxs»  t»  tte  sesioimess  of  the  present  teacher  short- 
age which  the  country  as  a  whole  Is  facing. 

People  0i  this  cotrntry  are  slowly  veaMxiaip  the-  need  of  more  money  to  pay 
for  hraina;  they  Are  coanseneiDir  t»  see  the  In^^mtiee  that  Isr  behig  done  to 
thousands  of  children  because  we  hare  falked  to  give  Item  eMupetent  tea^^iers. 
Whefi  the  people  become  fixUy  ajroased  t»  this  siiuati^m  they  will  be  willing  to 
pay  for  brains,  and  the  teachers  will  eeme  back  to  their  profession.  The  dark 
cloud  which  has  hung  over  the  Nation's  public  schools  will  pass  away,  and 
the  threatened  breakdowa  of  the  Nation's  schools  will  be  averted. 

During  the  last  school  year  the  piubUc  has  commenced  to  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation.  The  appreciatic».  of  the  teacher  has-  beea  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  centsu  Many  districts  liave  levied  special  taxes,,  legisla- 
tures have  voted  special  appropriations ;  the  call  of  '*  come  back "  haa  been 
sent  to  the  teaclier  through  these  sources. 

An  outstanding  example  of  what  is  beSskg  done  for  teachers  in  the  matter 
of  remunerative  appreciation  is-  the  action,  of  the  Washington  Legislature  in 
March  of  tliis  year,,  when  it  passed  a  hill  raising  thie>  State  aid  which  is  allowed 
each  census  child  from  $10  to  $20,  leaving  county  aid  as  it  has  been,  or  $10  for 
each  census  child.  It  was  urged  that  this  increase  be  used  for  raising  teacliers' 
salaries  rather  than  for  buildings  and  equipment.  The  amount  raised  by  this 
additional  apportionment  totals  $3,500»000. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  our  great  shortage  of  teachers  can  only  b{» 
attributed  to  wholly  inadequate  salaries  caused  by  lack  of  appreciation  of  tlu» 
value  of  the  service  of  the  teacher.  The  Nation  h^  awakening  tt>  the  fact  that 
the  experienced,  trakied  teacher  fs  one  of  its  assets  and  Is  expressing  its  eon- 
fideace  in  her  by  trying  to  hoW  her  fii  the  profession. 

Osr  great  iasue  in  meetiitg  the  teadber  shocta^  this  coming  year  Is  to  arouse 
thia  IftLf-hearted,  hutUferenft  pcAMe  to  the  facts  before  us.  What  doe»  it  mean 
when,  one-  ot  omr  Stale  lu^vcraltEea  increaaea  46  per  cent  in  enrollment?  What 
dee»  it  aiean!  tiftat,.  out  ai  5^000  enrolLiBe&t  iat  this  same  unireFSity,.  a  smalii>r 
earottmeot  Is  foaad  io  the  college  of  edacatLoa  thaa  in,  pre-^war  times-?  What 
does  it  mean  when  1,000  of  these  same  Ss^OO  earoU  ia  the  coUege  of  business, 
ad  mialstratioci  ? 

But  do  not  be  discouraged,  teachers  of  the  Nation,  for  the  light  of  dawn 
for  the  school  teachers  is  appearing.  The  day  of  apprecialioa  of  tlie  sei'vlces 
of  the  man  and  woman  who  devotes  his  or  her  Ufe  to  the  teaching  of  the 
young  is  coming.  We  need  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  along  these 
lines  in  every  district. 

The  public  fe  becironlitg  to  the  tea<*er  to  come  back  t»>  the  school  house. 
Be  ready  to  meet  this  appreciation  that  the  Nation  Is  gradually  awartling  you. 

Service  should  be  the  keynote  of  every  teacher.  Every  educator  should  ix\d 
Irt  carrying  on  this  camfwign  f^  gfviag  the  best  she  has  to  ofSsr. 

The  thinning  ranks  of  the  achool  teachers^  I  feel  cosfidinit,  If  the  public 
awakens,  wilt  he  reenrfted.    Those  who  love  to  teach  but  because  of  financial 
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reasons  have  been  forced  into  commercial  and  industrial  fields  will  come  back 
to  their  chosen  profession,  teaching. 

But  the  campaign  for  better  schools,  better  teachers,  and  better  salaries — 
the  three  that  form  the  endless  cycle — has  just  begun.  Remember,  on  one  side 
of  the  scale  the  balance  is  service  from  the  teacher  and  on  the  other  is  appre- 
ciation and  remuneration  from  the  public.  When  the  two  balance^  then,  our 
public  schools  will  become  America's  greatest  institution  and  the  teaching 
profession  will  be  elevated  to  the  highest  plane. 

FROM  HEADS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  is  great  need  for  improvement  in  all  of  the  several  grades  and  the 
responsibility  can  not  be  shifted  by  referring  to  the  present  high  cost  of  living. 
The  trouble  dates  back  many  years  before  the  war. 

— Alex.  C.  Humphreys,  president  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

First,  the  means  of  promoting  national  and  State  action  to  provide  uni- 
versal physical  training  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country  for  pupils  between  6 
and  18  years  of  age,  Congress  to  make  a  liberal  appropriation  in  aid  of  the 
States  and  municipalities,  and  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  national  in- 
spectors to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  results  of 
this  new  undertaking  throughout  the  country. 

Secondly,  to  recommend  to  every  State  a  larger  expenditure  on  its  normal 
schools  in  order  that  they  may  provide  for  the  country  a  large  annual  product 
of  teachers  competent  to  use  the  new  methods  of  training  in  the  indispensable 
new  subjects,  — Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus,  Harvard  University. 

I  have  on  my  desk  at  this  time  calls  for  more  than  300  teachers  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $00  to  $200  per  month  that  the  institution  can  not  fill,  not> 
withstanding  our  attendance  is  unusually  large.  An  adequate  number  of 
adequately  trained  teachers  Is  the  most  vital  problem  before  America  to-day. 

— President  H,  H,   Cherry,   State  Normal   School, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky, 

Stop  drawing  the  age  line  at  45  or  50,  and  use  the  supply  of  competent  men 
above  those  years.  — W.  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University. 

Help  the  public  see  that  the  merchant,  engineer,  lawyer,  and  doctor  are  deal- 
ing with  less  valuable  material  and  less  difficult  and  important  problems  than 
the  teacher.  — President  E,  O.  Sisson,  University  of  Montana. 

Show  industries  that  they  are  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  when 
they  entice  college  instructors  into  Industry  instead  of  making  it  worth  their 
while  to  continue  training  men  for  industry. 

— President  M,  L.  Burton,  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  teacher  shortage  is  a  threefold  menace,  because  it  means  too  few 
teachers,  ill-prepared  teachers,  and  ill-prepared  industrial  workers. 

— President  Sidney  E.  Menses,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

It  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  proves  the  means  of  introducing  reforms 
in  our  underlying  ideas  of  public  education,  for  which  it  was  hopeless  to  get  a 
hearing  in  any  other  way.  — President  A.  T,  Hadley,  Yale  Unit^ersUy. 

Mention  teaching,  its  great  importance,  and  its  manifold  advantages  when 
other  professions  are  being  presented  to  students. 

— Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Barnard  College, 
Neic  York  City. 
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Recruiting  drives  Iiave  started  too  late.  Even  if  salaries  are  raised,  it  will 
take  over  four  years  to  catch  up. 

—PrcsUJetit  Homer  H.  Seerley,  loica  State  Teachers' 
College f  Cedar  Falls,  loica. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  in  the  hundreds  of  "  drives  "  tliat  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  making  to  raise  salaries  and  add  to  their  building  funds,  we  have 
nowhere,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  any  effort  to  reconstruct  or  even  state  the  new 
spirit,  methods,  and  aims  that  education  should  have  after  the  w^ar.    If  tliat 

isn't  Kultur,  what  is?  — G.  Stanley  Hall,  Pf^sident,  Clark  Umversitij^ 

Worcester,  Mass, 

Leave  teachers  more  initiative,  check  the  present  demoralizing  and  demeaning 
interference  of  legislative  committees,  school  boards,  and  self-acclaimed  patriots 
which  constitutes  an  attack  on  the  self-respect  of  teachers,  and  let  teachers  stop 
disjiaraging  their  own  profession  in  public  advertisements  of  their  hardships. 

— President  Ernest  J/".  Hopkins,  Dartmouth  College^ 
Hanover,  N,  H, 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  shortage  of  teachers  Is  a  mere  emergency 
matter.  I  think  this  shortage  has  been  In  the  making  for  a  long  time  and  can 
be  traced  directly  to  our  haphazard  methods  of  organizing  normal  school  edu- 
cation. 

— Chas,  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago. 

Xo  subject  is  more  vital  to  the  future  of  the  country  than  that  of  education. 

— John  C.  Aicheson,  President  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Many  of  our  far-sighted  citizens  appreciate  the  present  danger  of  a  break- 
down in  the  teaching  force  of  our  colleges  and  universities  just  at  this  time 
when  the  service  of  colleges  and  universities  is  most  seriously  needed.  Many 
of  them  are  responding  to  the  appeal  for  inmiediate  and  tangible  help,  but  there 
is  still  a  widespread  lack  of  understanding  of  the  critical  character  of  the 
present  situation. 

At  one  time  we  are  told  that  we  should  meet  the  need  by  an  advance  in  fees 
for  tuition.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  fees  for  tuition  have  been  advanced  al- 
ready. They  have  been  advanced  as  far,  in  my  Judgment,  as  can  safely  be 
done  at  the  present  time.  The  public  must  not  look  upon  higher  education 
simply  as  a  personal  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  receive  it.  The  In- 
dustrial establishments  that  are  calling  for  more  highly  trained  men  do  not 
so  regard  it.  Those  who  see  the  danger  to  American  institutions  in  the  spread 
of  immature  and  hysterical  ideas  do  not  so  regard  it.  For  our  industrial  life 
and  for  our  social  and  political  life  we  must  have  a  much  greater  number  of 
trained  men  than  the  number  of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  own  train- 
ing. A  part  of  the  burden  must  be  borne  by  the  public  in  one  form  or  another, 
or  public  interests  of  the  highest  importance  will  be  Jeopardized. 

Again  we  are  told  that  if  the  universities  would  make  economical  use  of  the 
funds  which  they  now  have,  they  would  not  have  to  call  for  increased  endow- 
ments. In  the  case,  at  least,  of  institutions  having  the  smaller  endowments, 
this  argument  is  simply  farcical.  What  is  to  be  said  regarding  increased  en- 
dowment in  the  case  of  an  institution  training  thousands  of  students  annually 
with  an  income  from  endowment  amounting  to  less  than  $10  per  student?  As 
regards  even  the  most  heavily  endowed  institutions,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  large  proportion  of  their  endowments  is  for  designated  purposes,  and  can  not 
be  made  available  for  the  general  needs  of  the  Institution.  A  university  that 
is  seeking  to  give  the  much-needed  special  instruction  in  chemistry,  or  bacterl- 
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ology,  or  government,  may  have  milions  of  dollars  of  endowment  for  otker  piir- 
poses  and  be  absolutely  poverty  stricken  »s  regards  these  things  wliich  the 
present  life  of  the  Nation  demands. 

Meanwhile,  the  dollar  continues  to  shrink  in  value,  and  with  all  of  the  ad- 
vances in  the  salaries  of  college  teachers  which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  all  that  can  concefvablj'  be  made  within  the  next  year, 
the  purchasing  power  of  tiieir  income  will  still  be  far  below  what  it  was  before 
the  war,  while  the  experience  of  the  war  has,  fbr  many  of  them,  increased  in- 
calculably the  effectiveness  of  tlieir  teaching-  and  deepened  their  sense  of 
devotion  to  the  public  good. 

— Elmer  EUstoorth   Brotcn,   chancellor  A>ir    York 
Vnivcr»itff,  Tfcw  York  Citp. 

A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Davib  Stakit  Jo«DA!f,  tlHimcrTf&r  Bmeritv§,  Lehmd  Btttnfonf  Junior  Unirerttity,  California. 

I  wisb  to  enqphasiae  one  of  our  greatest  nee^  unlikely  to  be  put  forwnrri. 
that  of  a  natioiMl  mtversity  at  Wasbington,  an  e«itab<ttsliBfiefit  which,  eves  in 
tlMse  times  of  careless  expenditure  f6r  ttseles«;  things  would  pay  fwe  itsielf 
even  financially  in  a  very  few  years,  though  the  savlnjr  of  money  through  wis«e 
advice  would  be  merely  one  of  its  varied  incidental  benefits. 

The  purposes  of  such  a  university  would  l>e  many.  I  can  'only  name  a  few. 
The  most  thorough  training  is  obtained  where  material  for  stndy  Is  greatest.  In 
this  regard,  no  other  of  our  cities  and  verj-  few  elsewhere  are  in  the  class  with 
Washington.  Libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and  the  like  could  be  made  fully 
available  for  students  ready  to  make  use  oi  them,  and  none  oti&er  shoald  bo 
athnftted.    T*he  study  for  degrees — any  degree — should  be  porsoed  efise^'here. 

Ennally  important  woQld  be  tlie  infiuenee  of  a  great  body  of  real  scholars  on 
the  Ofwemment  Itself,  as  wen  as  on  Washington  society.  Legtstator^i  would 
learn  to  trust  the  man  who  knows,  and  the  petty  trivialities  now  dwracterlstic 
(»f  the  Capital  would  disappear  in  his  presence.  Some  men  of  tlie  ]^iglie<ct 
university  type  there  have  always  been  In  the  Government  serrice,  and  tfcese 
have  exerted  an  inflnence  for  good  whoify  independent  of  tlielr  oficial  poeitlon. 
It  is  sufficient  among  others  to  name  Josepti  Henry,  Baird,  Goodie^  Langle^f^ 
and  Rsthbun  to  Illustrate  this  point.  The  best  of  my  tifwn  graduate  work,  or 
tmlversity  study,  was  doae  In  the  old  Smtthsonlan  tower,  kindly  assigned  to  ve 
l^  Prof.  Baird.  For  the  Smttlieonfan  InstitntioB  haa  many  of  the  attritHites 
of  a  real  anfversfty.  It  ought  to  have  many  mofe.  In  these  days  we  are  all 
overtaxed,  and  the  most  of  us  grow  poor  mder  the  strain.  Bot  we  can  at  ill 
afford  a  real  national  university,  or  ratlicr,  we  can  not  afford  not  to  have  It. 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  In  one  of  the  darkest  hoors  of  HolIand^s  history 
the  University  of  Leyden  was  founded  by  Wimam  the  Sltent.  It  may  be  that 
the  steadying  Inftuenee  of  a  national  university  would  save  as  the  expense  of  a 
few  more  dreadnanghts.  absolutely  useless  In  any  conceivable  crisis  which  an 
exhausted  and  spiritlesa  wcNrld  can  force  vpen  wk 

We  may  remember  that  London  and  WasMngton  are  the  two  great  capitals 
which  possess  no  great  university.  London,  to  be  sore,  has  made  a  beginninf^ 
in  many  scattered  sdMols,  excellent  in  their  way,  bat  not  a  university.  T^ 
whole  is  many  times  greater  than  the  tsam  of  ita  parta 

One  more  point ;  the  whole  wcH'ld  looks  towarvl  democracy  and  to  America  as 
its  hi^iest  exemplar.  A  nnlversity  at  Washington  would  bring  students  fmni 
««very  naticm  which  proclaims  Itself  as  democratic.  The  presence  of  these  seek- 
ers for  political  troth  wonki  give  a  stlmnlns^  toward  real,  democratic  develop- 
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ment    It  would  help  to  supplant  the  cheap  mob-politics  which  contents  so 
many  of  us  these  days. 

Government  the  world  over  is  the  most  backward  of  all  human  enterprises, 
because  its  inherent  difficulties  require  an  enlightened  body  of  administrators 
no  land  now  possesses.  Good  government  begins  at  home,  and  its  efficiency  de- 
creases as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases,  not  necessarily  with  physical 
remoteness,  but  with  distance  from  the  soundness  of  knowledge  the  university 
exists  to  promote, 

FROM  OTHER  PROMINENT  CITIZENS. 

The  criterion  of  a  nation's  civilization  is  to  be  found  in  the  mental  and 
physical  well-being  of  its  average  citizen.  Since  the  days  of  our  earliest  struggle 
for  existence  we  have  t>een  proud  that  the  condition  of  our  people  has  been 
second  to  none,  but  we  must  not  let  this  pride  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  thLs 
condition  is  still  far  below  the  ideal.  The  new  conditions  caused  by  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  our  unprecedented  growth  through 
the  influx  from  foreign  nations,  have  created  difficulties  which  can  only  bo 
met  by  progressive  and  constructive  measures.  The  permanency  and  stability 
of  our  democracy  as  such  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  opportunity  for 
proper  education  and  proper  physical  development  (Americanization,  some  call 
it)  that  we  can  give  our  people. 

The  child  is  the  primary  asset  of  the  Nation.  To  it  we  must  give  our  first 
attention.  From  6  to  16  years  is  its  formulative  period,  and  on  our  guldnnco 
during  this  period  depends  a  healthy  mind,  body,  and  citizenship.  Moreover, 
the  rich  can  assure  this,  and  the  Nation  must  assure  it  to  the  poor.  Unless 
there  is  equality  of  opportunity  in  this  the  comer  stone  of  democracy  is  gone. 
The  closing  of  industry  to  the  child  will  not  solve  the  problem.  Definite  pro- 
vision must  be  made  that  education  is  assured  parallel  with  the  abolition  of 
child  labor. 

It  is  a  truism  that  tlie  foundation  of  education  is  our  teachers;  that  they 
sliall  be  maintained  not  only  in  security  and  comfort*  but  that  we  do  not  tax 
the  sacrifice  that  lies  inherent  in  the  profession  to  the  point  of  driving  from 
it  the  quality  of  mind  and  character  that  has  been  our  pride. 

— Hei'bert  Hooxer. 

The  three  outstanding  demands  'of  our  public-school  system,  named  in  the 
onler  In  which  they  seem  important  to  many  of  us,  are: 

1.  More  adequate  provision  for  moral  training.  It  is  deeply  felt  by  millions 
that  some  such  provision  as  that  now  being  made  at  Gary,  Ind.,  must  be  made 
for  the  growing  youth  of  our  Nation.  Otherwise  we  are  In  danger  of  becoming 
bankimpt  of  those  moral  forces  which  can  at  once  drive  and  steady  our  Republic. 

2.  Yet  more  ample  provision  for  vocational  training,  reaching  down  to  the 
grades. 

3.  Adequate  pay  for  the  teachers. 

— Bishop  Homer  Stunts,  Omaha, 

The  State  owes  it  to  every  child  as  a  coming  citizen  to  afford  him  educational 
opportunity  to  acquire  trained  intelligence  shot  through  with  moral  ideal  and 
passion.  Fail  the  children  of  any.  generation  and  you  dangerously  imperil  the 
very  foundation  of  orderly  life.  Cost  what  It  may,  give  our  children  an  ade- 
quate chance  to  become  good  citizens. 

— Bishop  Oldham,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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The  shortage  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  faced  by  the 
United  States.  There  must  be  more  liberal  support  for  tlie  schools.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  most  vital  need  now  is  the  building  up  of  teaching  staffs. 

— H.  M.  Potter,  managing  editor  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Five  years  ago  the  Nation  was  spending  two  and  one-half  billions  on  intoxi- 
cating drinks  and  about  eight  hundred  millions  on  education — three  times  as 
much  for  drink  as  for  instruction.  Now  that  we  have  prohibition,  the  money 
formerly  worse  than  wasted,  but  now  saved,  gives  us  a  fund  from  which  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers.  By  fairly  rewarding  those 
who  educate  themselves  in  order  to  instruct  we  can  not  only  do  justice  to  a 
great  profession,  but  we  can  also  efltectlvely  encourage  education. 

— WiUiam  Jennings  Bryan. 

The  hope  of  the  Nation,  as  it  appears  to  me  now,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the* 
teacher  and  the  mothers  of  the  children.  If  it  is  possible,  these  two  individuals 
should  not  only  understand  each  other,  but  should  be  kept  in  harmonious  touch, 
because  the  future  of  the  child  depends  upon  what  they  say  to  it  and  also 
what  sort  of  discipline  they  can  agree  upon  in  the  schoolroom  and  also  at  home. 

—Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton,  Cartersville,  Ga, 

For  the  next  two  years  the  process  of  disintegration  in  our  teaching  force 
must  continue,  with  the  prospect  that  it  will  take  many  years  to  regain  the 
lost  ground  in  efficiency  of  organization,  with  no  hope  of  recovering  the  loss 
sustained  in  public  education  during  the  period  of  disorganization.  Manifestly, 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  restore  and  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  educational 
income.  I  attempted  to  get  our  State  to  do  this  by  increased  taxation  for  this 
specllic  purpose,  but  without  success.  Lack  of  provision  in  this  case  has  been 
exceedingly  unfortunate,  and  if  your  conference  succeeds  in  arousing  public 
appreciation  of  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  and  the  urgent  need  for  remedial 
action,  It  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

— A.  F.  Thonvas,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  we  contemplate  the.  cause  of  education 
from  the  national  viewpoint.  I  do  not  mean  thereby  that  there  shall  be  a  na- 
tional trespass  upon  the  right  of  States  in  matters  of  education,  but  I  do  think 
it  is  exceedingly  important  fo  get  the  broader  viewpoint  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  been  making  notable  progress  in  coming  to  the  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  public  schools  and  are  coming  to  the  wholesome  awakening  about 
their  need  of  the  more  generous  support.  One  can  only  feel  amazement  that  we 
hi^ve  been  so  tardy  In  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  scant  consideration  given 
to  the  teachers  in  the  American  public  schools,  and  we  have  been  remiss  in 
understanding  the  limitless  possibilities  of  our  public  school  work. 

I  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion,  which  was  contained  in  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  had  learned  from  many 
sources  that  one  of  the  rea<;ons  for  the  backwardness  in  American  trade  in 
South  America  was  the  inability  of  American  commercial  agents  to  speak  the 
Spanish  language.  With  that  thought  in  mind,  I  offered  a  bill  with  the  hope 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  might  do  something  to  promote  the  teach- 
ing of  Spanish  in  our  public  schools.  Of  course,  the  Federal  Bureau  could  do 
nothing  of  a  mandatory  character,  but  it  could  be  of  help  in  having  the  student 
of  our  public  schools  acquaint  himself  with  some  modem  language  of  prac- 
tical value,  — Warren  O,  Harding,  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio. 

My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  more  of  this  responsibility  lies  upon  the 
educators  themselves  tlian  it  does  upon  the  legislatures  or  rongres.sos  for  their 
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failure  to  appreciate  the  size  of  their  own  job  and  carry  out  their  duty  as 
teachers  and  citizens  in  making  the  educational  condition  more  thoroughly 
known  to  all  of  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  parents  of  the  children  who 
are  under  their  direct  charge. 

— Peter  J,  Brady,  supervisor  Board  of  City  Record, 
Netv  York  City,  and  representative  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 

I  am  about  to  quit  teaching  or  educational  work,  as  I  simply  have  to  do  so ; 
I  get  only  $150  a  month,  and  the  expenses  I  Incur  in  my  travels  to  visit  the 
different  one-room  rural  schools  are  larger  than  the  mileage  allowed  me.  I  get 
15  cents  per  mile  for  travel  inside  of  the  county  to  the  different  schools,  but 
all  the  liverymen  charge  20  cents  per  mile,  and  25  cents  and  30  cents  if  the 
roads  are  poor.  I  either  have  to  stay  at  home  or  else  pay  the  difference  from 
my  own  pocket  out  of  the  salary  I  get. 

— P.  J.  Iverson,  County  Superintendent,  Nelson  County,  N.  Dak. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  United  Stiites  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  fails  to  have  a  department  in  the  executive  branch  of  its  Govern- 
nient  devoted  to  education  and  kindred  subjects. 

— Southern  Commercial  Congress. 

In  industrial  centers  where  the  funds  are  not  possible  to  meet  tlie  expense 
necessary  to  have  competent  men  and  women  as  teachers,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
l)etter  investment  which  may  be  made  by  industrial  Interests  than  to  supple- 
ment the  funds  furnished  by  the  State  to  such  an  extent  as  to  secure  men 
and  women  of  great  competency  to  occupy  the  position  of  teachers  in  the 
industrial  communities,  where  the  soil  is  particularly  fertile,  and  may  be 
cultivf^ted  in  a  conservative  way,  or  in  a  radical  way,  and  it  occurs  to  me  as 
if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  Industrial 
life  of  the  Nation,  that  prompt  and  serious  attention  be  given  this  matter,  so 
that  conservative  and  right  thinking  will  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  by 
a  satisfied  class  of  public-school  teachers. 

— ./.  />.  Hammctt,  president  the  Amerix'an  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers* Association  (Inc.),  Anderson,  S.  C, 

I  assume  there  is  one  remedy  for  a  shortage  of  teachers,  and  that  is  to  make 
the  job  of  professional  teaching  compete  successfully  with  other  professions  in 
financial  return,  recognition,  and  opportunity  for  advancement 

— H.  J,  Waters,  managing  editor  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star, 

Public  libraries  are  open  all  the  time,  and  even  if  many  schools  must  close 
for  lack  of  teachers  the  libraries  keep  on  teaching. 

Ilight  now,  at  the  National  Citizens'  Conference  to  consider  the  lack  of 
teachers  in  this  count i-y,  is  a  good  time  for  you  to  say  again  that  anyone, 
oUl  or  young,  who  feels  the  need  of  education,  can  get  good  educational  help 
from  the  nearest  library  for  himself  or  for  his  parents. 

— John   Cotton   Dana,   librarian   the   Free   Public 
Library  of  Netoark,  N.  J. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  our  educational  development  during  the 
past  generation  has  been  left  too  exclusively  to  those  who  are  directly  engaged  in 
the  work  itself,  and  that  there  has  been  too  great  an  aloofness  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  the  other  activities  of  the  time.  This  aloofness  may  be  in 
part  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  education  has  been  developed. 

— D,  D.  Murphy,  president  loica  State  Board  of 
Education. 
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Uuless  something  in  done  to  increase  the  school  funds  very  materially,  the 
whole  school  system  is  threatened. 

— J.  J.  Willdams,  Ra gland  Vocational  School,  Rag- 
land,  Ala, 

With  53  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States  renting  part  or  all  of 
their  land,  33^  per  cent  of  the  farms  under  mortgage,  with  ahout  10  per  cent 
of  the  soldiers  returning  to  the  fiirm,  and  approximately  90  per  cent  of  tlie 
graduates  of  our  agricultural  colleges  not  returning  to  the  farm,  with  the 
great  need  at  the  present  time  of  improvement  in  our  present  Federal  Farm 
Loan,  as  well  as  a  short-time  credit  system,  together  with  many  other  unnec- 
essary conditions  which  we  have  at  the  present  time,  we  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  for  some  change,  and  the  most  essential  part  of  it  Is  better  education 
not  only  on  the  production  side  to  please  certain  individual  interests  who 
are  now  controlling  a  large  percentage  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States, 
but  to  please  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

— E,  L.  Harriman,  president  Farmers*  Educational 

and  Cooperative  Union  of  A^meriea,  Lexington, 

Ky. 

I  can  promise  you  the  supi>ort  of  the  twenty-flrst  district  in  anything  that 
will  loolv  toward  the  benefit  of  the  school  system  and  will  help  to  secure  a 
higher  type  of  teachers. 

— Roger  H.   Motien,    International   Ausociation  of 
Rotary  Clubs. 

The  illiteracy  and  lacls:  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language  disclosed  by 
examinations  for  recruiting  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  war,  the  virtual 
breakdown  of  the  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  country  due  to  inability  to  hold 
teachers  at  prevailing  salaries,  and  the  great  need  for  Americanization 
activities,  constitute  a  crisis  that  demands  an  extraordinary  effort.  The 
counti*y  should  he  stirred  to  action.  Not  only  should  the  educators  have  the 
cooperation  of  all  public  officers,  but  also  of  civic  organizations  and  citizens 
individually.  The  teachers  must  be  paid  adequately  to  hold  the  experienced 
in  the  profession  and  attract  new  talent.  School  building  should  go  forward, 
regardless  of  cost,  toward  the  ideal  of  a  seat  for  every  pupil. 

—A.  E.  Braun^  pf^Hdent  the  Pittsburgh  Post, 
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STATE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  material  presented  in  this  compilation  constitutes  a  second 
supplement  to  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  47,  "  Digest  of  State  laws  relating 
to  public  education,"  the  first  such  supplement  having  been  em- 
bodied in  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  23,  "  State  laws  relating  to  education, 
enacted  in  1915,  1916,  and  1917."  The  period  covered  extends  from 
January  1,  1918,  to  December  31,  1919,  and  the  school  legislation  of 
all  the  States  and  the  Territories  and  insular  possessions  is  included. 
Six  States — Georgia,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Bhode 
Island,  and  South  Carolina — hold  annual  sessions  of  their  legisla- 
tures, and  their  enactments,  therefore,  appear  for  both  1918  and  1919. 
Laws  of  distinctly  local  application  and  ordinary  appropriations 
such  as  are  made  from  year  to  year  are  omitted,  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  they  seem  of  especial  interest. 

The  purpose  of  these  "digests"  of  school  laws  is  twofold:  First, 
to  present  for  the  use  of  persons  wishing  it  an  index  of  all  general 
State  educational  legislation;  and,  second,  to  summarize  the  enact- 
ments of  the  period  covered  in  such  manner  as  to  show  their  main 
provisions  and  purposes.  A  third  possible  value  of  the  work  is 
the  "  trend  "  of  school  legislation  which  may  be  seen  in  it.  Without 
doubt,  the  States  are  now  enacting  their  laws  in  less  haphazard 
fashion  than  formerly.  The  tendency  to  enact  laws  in  the  light  of 
the  best  practice  elsewhere  and  of  the  experience  of  other  States 
with  like  legal  provisions  is  more  in  evidence  as  each  year  passes. 
The  bureau's  digests  are  designed  to  help  along  this  tendency. 

The  style  of  this  bulletin  follows  that  of  the  digest  of  1915  and 

the  supplement  of  1918.    A  plan  of  classification  embracing  about 

110  items  is  arranged,  and  kindred  enactments  are  grouped  under 

the  appropriate  heading.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  plan  begins 

with  general  State  administrative  provisions  and  proceeds  through 

the  entire  public-school  system. 
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6  STATE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  EDUCATION. 

PLAN  OP  CLASSIFICATION. 

A.  General  Admintstrative  Control  and  Supervision  or  Eleuentaby  and 

Skcomuky  Schools. 
a.  General, 
hi.  State  boards. 
1)2.  State  officers. 
1)3.  State  inspection  of  schools, 
cl.  County  boards. 
c2.  County  officers. 

d.  District,  township,  and  municipal  boards  and  oflicer& 

e.  School  meetings ;  elections ;  qualifications  of  voters. 

f.  Administrative  units — districts,  towusliips,  municipalities,  etc.;  for- 

mation, division,  dissolution, 

B.  State  Finance  and  Support, 

a.  General. 

b.  State  school  lamR 

c.  Permanent  State  scbool  funds;  coinposttlan  awl  tirmnm^t 

d.  State  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

e.  General  apportionment  of  dtate  school  funds;  gpedal  State  aid  for 

elementary  education. 

f.  Special  State  aid  for  secondary  education. 

C.  I..0CAt  (CoL'NTT,  District,  Municipal)  Financhs  and  Sir*PO«T. 

a«  General. 

b.  Ix>cal  (county,  district,  munictpcil)  bonds  and  indebtedness, 

c.  Local  (county,  district,  municipal)  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

d.  Poll  taxes,  etc. 

D.  BriLDiNGS  AND  Sites. 

a.  General, 

b.  State  aid;  approval  of  plans. 

c.  Decoration ;  care ;  sanitation,  inspection,  fire  escapes* 

e.  United  States  flag  in  selioals. 

f.  Teachers'  cottages. 

E.  Teacheks  in  ELr:^fKNTARY  and  Secondary  Schools. 

a.  Teachers:  Qnaliflcations,  greneral ;  exflmfnation  ft»ea 

b.  Tearliers'  examinations  and  certificates:  General, 
c  Tca(•b^n■^^'  examinations  and  certificates:  Special, 

d.  Teudiers'  cevtiiicates:  Validity;  indorsement;  registration;  revoca- 

tion. 
0.  Teachers'  certifKates:  Ilecofrnition  of  nornral  school  and  college  or 
university  diplomas;  certifh?ates  from  other  States. 
P.  Teaciirrs:  Kmployment;  CoNTKAcn';  Appointmknt;  Dismissal 

a.  General;  tenure,  duties,  etc 

b.  Teac>iers*  5«ilnrles, 

c.  Teachtu'.s'  pcnsinns. 

G.  Teaciikus:  Pkoiessional  Training  and  Education. 

a.  UnivcTsiity  depart nionts  and  schools  of  edwratlon. 

b.  State  noniial  schools. 

c.  County  and  local  normal  and  training  schools^ 

d.  Teacliery'  institutes  and  summer  scliools. 
11.  School  Population  and  Attkn dance. 

a.  (General ;  *'  standard  "  scliools. 

b.  Sdiool  ceii?ius. 
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H.  School  Population  and  Attendance — CoirtlmioA 

c.  School  year ;  month ;  day ;  minimum  term. 

d.  School  holidays. 

e.  Place  of  attendance;  conaoUdatioA  of  selMMto;  tranflportatlon  of 

pupils. 

f.  Compulsory  atteaclanee;  tmaacy;  ttvant  oflteca 

g.  Child  labor;  employment  certifieatesk 
h.  Separation  of  the  races. 

I.  School  Discipline. 

a.  General. 

b.  Corporal  punishment. 

c.  Suspension  and  expulsioiw 

d.  Fire  drill^i. 

e.  School  fraternities. 
J.  Health  Reoi^lation. 

a.  General. 

b.  Physical  examination  and  medical  inspectfon. 

c.  Vaccination. 

K.  Textbooks  and  Supplies. 

a.  General. 

b.  Free  textbooks. 

c.  Uniformity  of  textbooks. 
L.  Subject  Matter  of  Instbuction. 

a.  General ;  course  of  study. 

b.  History,  civics,  and  patriotism. 

c.  Physical  education;  military  training'. 

d.  Physiology  and  hygiene ;  alcohol ;  narcotics ;  other  liealtli  Instruction. 

e.  Moral  and  ethical  education ;  Bible  in  the  scIiooLi. 

f.  Humane  treatment  of  animals. 

g.  Music. 

h.  Drawing. 

i.  Technical,  manual,  and  industrial  education;  household  arts, 
j.  Agriculture. 

k.  Days  of  special  observance. 
1.  Other  special  subjects, 
m.  Sectarian  instruction. 

n.  Modern  languages;  regulation  of  instruction  iiu 
M.  Special  Types  of  School, 

a.  General. 

b.  Kindergartens. 

c.  Evening  schools;  Americanization;  removal  of  illiteracy. 

d.  Vacation  schools;  playgrounds;  social  centers. 

e.  University  and  school  extension ;  public  lectures. 

f.  Fanners*  institutes,  etc. 

g.  Private  and  endowed  schools ;  parochial  schools. 
K.  Secondary  Education:  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

a.  General. 

b.  High-school  inspection. 

O.  Technical,  Industrial,  and  Vocational  Schools:  Elementaby  and  Sec- 
ondary. 

a.  General. 

b.  Agriculture. 

c.  Trade. 

i.  Continuation. 
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P.  HiGHEB  Educational  iNcrriTUTiONS. 

a.  GeneraL 

b.  Finance,  lands,  support;  scbolarshlpo. 

c.  State  universities  and  colleges. 

d.  Municipal  Institutions. 

Q.   PSOFESSIOlf  AL  AlID  HlOHBB  TBCHKICAI.  EIDUCATIOB. 

a.  Teachers*  collies,  and  normal  schoolSL 

b.  Agricultural  colleges. 

c.  United  States  grant 

d.  Mining  schools. 

e.  Military  schools. 

f.  Other  technical  and  professional 

R.  Pkitate  and  Endowed  Higheb  iNsimmoNs :  Stats  GoNTaoLi 

a.  Higher  institutions. 

b.  Corporations  of  an  educational  character. 
S.  Libraries  and  Musevhs. 

a.  GeneraL 

b.  Public-school  libraries. 
T.  Education  of  Special  Classes. 

a.  General. 

b.  Deaf  and  dumb. 

c.  Blind* 

d.  Crippled  and  deformed. 

e.  Feeble-minded;  schools  for  the  retarded. 

f.  Tuberculous  children. 

U.  Welfare  of  Dependents  and  Delinquents. 

a.  General. 

b.  Wrongs  to  children, 
c  Juvenile  courts. 

d.  Conduct  of  children. 

e.  Truant,  detention,  reform  schools,  and  schools  for  d^j^endents. 


STATE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  EDUCATION,  ENACTED  IN 

1918  AND  1919. 


A.  GENERAL  ADMINISTBATITE  CONTROL  AND  SUPERVISION  OF 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


(a)  General. 

Alabama:  To  provide  for  a  complete  educational  system  of  the  State,  etc 
(New  school  code.) 

Puhlic-acTiool  fund. — Following  sums  for  maintenance:  (1)  Interest  at  6  per 
cent  on  proceeds  of  lands  granted  to  the  State  and  townships  thereof  for  school 
purposes;  (2)  interest  at  4  per  cent  on  Surplus  Revenue  fund  of  1836 ;  (8)  rents* 
incomes,  and  profits  from  lands  hereafter  granted  for  school  purposes; 
(4)  escheats;  (5)  poll  tax  (to  be  retained  in  county  where  collected) ;  (6)  license 
taxes  required  by  law  to  be  paid  to  school  fund ;  (7)  a  special  State  tax  of  30 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars;  (8)  appropriations  by  the  legislature.  (Also 
county  and  district  taxes.) 

State  hoard  of  education. — State  board  composed  of  governor  and  State  super- 
intendent, ex  ofllcio,  and  6  members  appointed  by  governor  with  consent  of 
senate.  No  2  appointive  members  shall  reside  in  same  congressional  district. 
Term  of  appointive  members,  12  years;  overlapping  terms,  2  being  appointed 
<*very  4  years.  Governor  may  remove  an  apiwintive  member  for  cause  after 
hearing  on  at  least  10  days'  notice.  Annual  meeting  in  October ;  other  regular 
meetings  in  Deceml)er,  Februai*y,  and  May ;  special  meetings  may  be  held.  Mem- 
ber shall  receive  $10  per  day  for  not  over  25  days  in  a  year,  and  necessary 
expenses.  State  board  shall  exercise  through  State  superintendent  general  con- 
trol and  supervision  over  the  public  schools,  except  the  university,  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Technical  Institute  and  College  for  Women;  shall 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitation  of  schools  and  the  physical  ex- 
amination of  school  children;  shall  prescribe  rules  for  standardizing  schools; 
slmU,  on  recommendation  of  State  superintendent,  prescribe  minimum  contents 
of  courses  of  study  for  public  elementary  and  high  schools.  Subjects  required 
in  elementary  schools:  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English,  geography,  his- 
tory of  United  States  and  Alabama,  community  civics,  agriculture,  elementary 
science,  hygiene,  and  sanitation,  physical  training,  and  other  subjects  pre- 
scribed by  State  board.  English  shall  be  the  only  language  employed  in  the  first 
six  grades.  State  board  shall  prescribe  textbooks  to  be  used  In  elementary 
schools  and  in  high  schools,  except  In  cities  of  over  2,000  population ;  shall  ap- 
I)olnt  a  textbook  committee  not  to  exceed  seven.  Board  shall  prescribe  rules 
and  regulntions  for  the  certification  of  teachers  and  for  the  acceptance  of 
diplomas  of  normal  schools,  colleges  of  Afabama,  and  of  other  States ;  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  for  taking  the  biennial  school  census;  shall  prescribe  uniform 
series  of  forms  and  blanks  for  reports  and  require  reports  accordingly;  shall 
require  annual  reports  of  private,  denominational,  and  parochial  schools,  and 
also  monthly  attendance  reports  from  such  schools  to  county  superintendents  or 
dty  superintendents  as  the  case  requires.  Board  may  employ  additional  experts 
for  special  investigations.  Board  shall  cooperate  with  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  in  promoting  vocational  education.  Board  may  accept  for 
Alabama  any  Federal  appropriation  for  the  remwal  of  Illiteracy,  teaching  immi- 
grants, or  for  other  educational  purposes.    Trustees  of  normal  schools  for  white 
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I)orson8,  of  the  A.  and  M.  College  for  Negroes,  State  Normal  School  for  Colored 
Rtiuionts  at  Montgomery,  the  9  district  agriealtural  schools.  Northeast  Alabama 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute,  the  State  High  School  Commission,  the 
StiUo  Textbook  Commission,  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  the 
Alabama  Illiteracy  Commission,  as  now  constituted,  are  abolished,  but  State 
board  may  appoint  an  advisory  board  of  5  or  more  persons  for  any  institution 
for  negroes.  State  board  shall  have  general  supervision  of  educational  work 
of  charitable,  penal,  reformatoryv  and  child-<!artng  institutions^  mahttained 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State,  through  Its  executive  officer,  who  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  board  or  boards  of  soch  institutions.  Board  shall  report 
annually  to  governor  and  shall  make  recommendations  as  to  changes  In  the 
school  law.  Board  may  remove  for  cause,  and  after  a  hearing,  any  officer  ap- 
pointed by  it.  Beard  may  hold  real  and  personal  property.  Board  may  use 
for  equalizing  kc1k>o1  terns  80  per  cent  of  revolvinfB^  tuucl  created  bj  leglslatnre. 

»S7a/c  superintendent  of  educaiiOH. — To  be  chief  executive  officer  of  State 
department  of  education ;  term  4  years ;  elected  by  popular  vote.  He  shall  be 
a  person  of  recognized  ability  as  a  school  administrator,  with  academic  and  pro- 
fes.sional  qualifications  equivalent  to  graduation  fi'om  a  standard  college  or  uni- 
versity. He  shall  annually  apportion  the  school  funds.  He  shall  decide  contro- 
versies arising  involving  the  administration  of  the  school  system.  He  shall 
hold  conferences  of  school  officers,  superintendents,  teachers,  etc. ;  shall  prepare 
and  publish  the  school  laws>  regulations  of  State  board,  and  othier  educatioaal 
pamphlets.  State  superintendent  shall  prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  subject 
to  approval  of  State  board,  rules  and  regulations  for  construction  of  school 
buildings,  certification  of  teachers,  protection  of  health  and  physical  welfare  of 
school  children,  grading  and  standardizing  public  schoolSr  county  high  schools 
and  State  aid  therefor,  taking  tlie  bieunial  school  census,  enforcement  of  school 
attendance,  and  the  admini.^itration  of  vocational  education.  He  shall  also  pre- 
pare or  cause  to  be  prepared,  subject  to  approval  of  State  board,  minimum  con- 
tents of  courses  of  study,  forms  of  contract  between  l>oards  of  education  and 
employees,  forms  and  blanks  for  use  of  county  and  dty  boards  and  officers  and 
teachers  in  reporting.  State  school  budget,  and  the  annual  report  of  State  board. 
He  shall  be  responsible,  under  State  board,  for  administration  of  State  depart- 
ment, which  shall  be  provided  with  neees.sary  clerical  and  professional  assist- 
ants. State  department  is  divided  into  following  divisions:  (1)  Executive  and 
business  management;  (2>  teacher- training,  certification,  and  placement;  (3> 
statistics;  (4)  rural  schools;  (5)  elementary  schools;  (G)  secondary  educa- 
tion; (7)  physical  education;  (8)  voca ti<:Mia I  education ;  (9)  exceptional  edu^ai- 
tion,  and  (10)  selxxil  and  ciHiimunity  betterment.  Three  series  of  publications 
by  State  department:  (1)  Mtaithly  circular  of  information;  (2)  series  of  bulle- 
tins, including  results  of  special  studies,  manual,  school  law,  etc;  (3)  annual 
reiK>rta. 

County  board  of  education. — General  administration  and  supervision  of  public 
schools  of  county,  except  in  cities  of  2,000  population  or  more,  is  vested  ia 
county  board  of  education,  exctipt  as  herein  otherwise  provided.  Board  com- 
posed of  5  mentbers  elected  by  qualified  voters  at  general  election  In  November ; 
term,  6  .years,  2,  or  1  as  case  requires,  being  elected  every  2  years.  Annual 
meeting  in  November  and  otlier  regular  meetings  in  February,  May,  and  Sep* 
tember ;  sptvjial  meetings  may  be  held ;  allowed  .$5  per  day  and  expenses  but  for 
not  over  12  days  in  any  year.  Hoard  shall  apptjint  county  superintendent  as 
executive  officer  and  secretary.  Board  slwill  alsc)  elect  treasurer  of  school  funds. 
School  property  vested  in  county  board-  Board  shall  prescribe  rules  and  reguhi- 
tions  for  public  schools,  but  not  for  cities  of  more  than  2,000  population. 
Board  shall  provide  sanitary,  suitable,  and  convenient  water-closets  for  each 
school;  shall  cons<ilidate  schools  where  practicable  and  provide  transportation 
where  possible,  but  ccmseut  of  district  trustees  must  be  obtained  for  consolida- 
tion; shall  ni)point,  on  recoirnneudation  of  county  superintendent,  principals, 
teachers,  and  clerical  and  professional  assistants,  and  may  dismiss  such  em- 
ployees lor  cause;  ^^Imll  prepare  and  furnish  to  tejichers  courses  of  study;  shall 
open  schools  as  nearly  as  priuticahle  on  the  same  date;  sltall  appoint  persons 
to  take  biennial  scju/ol  census  and  tix  their  compensation;  shall  prepare  and 
publish  an  annual  report ;  shall  provide  separate  s^'hools  for  white  and  colored 
children,  which  sciiooi!*  sluiU  be  free  to  children  over  6  years  of  age,  but  inci- 
dental fee  un\y  be  charged.  Public  schools  shall  include  elementary  schools 
< grades  1  to  €>>,  junior  liixh  sciiools  (grades  7  to  D),  and  senior  high  schools 
(grades  10  to  12 K  Board  shall  enforce  compulsory  attendance  law;  shall  pro- 
vide conditions  of  entrance  to  junior  and  senior  high  schools;  shall  report  to 
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Htale  bOftfiS  as  required ;  shull  Irtire  rtgkt  to  scqiitr«  and  hold  real  cutiite,  a&d 
max  acquire  by  ccmdeminition  lyrooee^nga  Board  shall  appc^irt  for  each  s^chooi, 
1,  2,  or  3  persona  as  achool  trnatee  or  tmstoeB,  who  shall  look  after  tht*  kcIhhA 
and  report  oh  its  needs  from  time  to  tidse.  Board  shall  see  that  each  puhlie 
school  house  Is  iosured. 

County  ^perintendent, — To  be  cUef  exeeutiTe  oflScer  of  eoimtj  board  of 
edticfttton,  Aijpointed  by  board;  term,  2  years  to  5  years,  in  discretion  of 
board.  Superintendent  (except  In  case  of  present  IncumbeDt)  uinst  be  a  ^Ndii- 
ate  of  a  standard  nonnal  school,  or  mast  have  completed  eqiriValeBt  courses 
approved  by  State  board,  or  must  hold  a  first  grade  ot  life  certificate,  and  in 
addition  thereto  nitrst  hare  had  at  least  3  years  of  successful  experience  in 
teaching.  He  shall  4\^oie  entire  time  to  duties  of  his  office,  and  shall  receive 
not  less  than  fl^SOO;  county  board  may  remove  superintendent  for  cnn^te.  He 
shall  see  that  school  laws  and  rules  of  State  and  county  boards  ate  enforopd ; 
shall  recoBrtnend  kind,  grade,  and  location  of  schools;  shall  reconniend  poUci(»>s; 
.shall  hold  conferences  of  principals,  teachers,  trustees,  attendance  officers,  and 
dtlKCfYS;  shall  recommend  building  program  and  plan  of  laying  out  districts; 
shall  recommend  the  condemnation  of  insanitary  school  balidlngs;  shall  recinn^ 
mend  repairs,  fvltes,  ^tc. ;  shall  prepare  for  board  rules  for  admission  to  )nnl«3r 
and  senior  high  schools;  shall  represent  State  board  In  exaniinatloiifs  for 
teachers;  shall  nominate  to  comity  board  all  principals,  teachers,  and  other 
regular  employees ;  shall  organize  county  institutes;  shall  prei>are  annual  sk'hiwi 
bu<lget  for  county  board;  shall  direct  biennial  school  census;  shall  si^e  that 
compulsory  attendance  law  is  enforced ;  shall  report  anntially  to  State  superin- 
tendent; shall  publish  annual  financial  statement  In  county  paper;  shall  i)reptro 
monthly  pay  roll  for  teachers  and  other  employees. 

School  tnfstees. — For  each  school  1,  2,  or  3  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by 
county  board.  Annual  meeting  in  June,  and  at  least  2  other  meetings  in 
scholastic  year.  Principal  teacher  shall  be  secretary.  Trustees  may,  30  days  or 
more  l>efore  opening  of  school,  reject  ori^nal  assignment  of  any  teacher  to  their 
school  and  county  superintendent  shall  nominate  another.  Trustees  may  fix 
Incidental  fee,  with  appro\-al  of  county  board;  may  recommend  airpointment 
of  a  Janitor;  shall  visit  school  once  a  month;  shall  have  care  of  building  and 
grounds,  but  nmst  have  approval  of  county  board  for  expenditures  other  than 
those  from  local  district  funds;  shall  see  that  outhouses  are  kept  in  proper 
cowlltion;  may  authorize  use  of  schoolhonse  for  social,  civic,  recreational,  and 
community  meetings. 

Cifff  hoard  of  educaikm. — City  shall  Include  all  Incorporated  municipalities 
of  2,000  population  or  moi-e,  but  a  town  of  1,000  to  2,00t>  population  may,  through 
its  council  or  other  governing  body,  elect  to  be  governed  by  this  article.  City 
board  of  education  shall  consist  of  5  members,  resi<Ients  of  the  dty  but  not 
members  of  council  or  city  commission ;  appointed  by  council  or  commission  as 
case  re(i?ilres;  term,  6  years,  one  appointed  each  year.  Annual  meeting  in  May, 
and  other  meetings  as  determined  by  board.  Superintendent  of  schools  may 
l>e  appointed;  city  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  school  funds.  City  board  of 
e<lucation  is  vested  with  all  powers  necessary  or  proper  for  the  administration 
of  the  free  public  schools  of  the  city.  Board  shall  cause  to  be  taken  the  biennial 
s<'h(K>l  census;  shall  hold  In  trust  all  school  property  and  may  acquire  neces- 
sary sites,  buldlngs,  equipment,  libraries,  fuel,  supplies,  etc.;  may  establish  and 
maintain  schools,  including  kindergartens  and  playgrounds,  for  chiUlreii  1k*- 
tween  5  and  21  years  of  age.  City  and  county  boards  may  enter  agreement  by 
which  pupils  from  one  may  attend  schools  in  the  other.  Board  shall,  on  recom- 
mendation of  superintendent,  appoint  necessary  professional,  clerical,  acc*mnt- 
ing,  and  statistical  assistants;  slmll  the  salaries  of  all  employees:  may  acqiiiro 
land  for  school  or  playground  purposes  by  condemnation  proceedings;  may 
re*iiiest  council  or  commission  to  call  an  election  to  determine  the  Q«e**tion 
of  issuing  bonds  for  providing  sites,  buildings,  and  equipment.  Shall  grade  an<l 
standardize  schools  and  prescribe  courses  of  study.  Shall  prepare  annual 
s^'hooi  budget  showing  what  fimds  will  be  available  from  State,  county,  local 
tax,  and  other  sources;  and  council  or  commission  shall,  if  practicable,  mnke 
up  any  deficit  from  general  municipal  funds.  City  board  shall  make  required 
i*eports  to  State  board.  May  establish  and  maintain  public  libraries,  separately 
or  in  connection  with  public  schools,  and  also  special  schools  for  backward,  de- 
fective, truant,  or  incorrigible  chlklren  and  day  or  night  schools  for  adult 
illiterates  and  for  the  Americanization  of  foreigners.  Board  shall  publish 
annual  report    This  article  not  applicable  in  *'  city  and  county  school  system  '* 
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(Mobile)  nor  to  election  of  board  of  education  In  city  where  members  hold 
office  for  life  (Selma).  Board  shall  maintain  free  schools  for  children  over  6 
years  of  age;  incidental  fee  may  be  charged,  but  shall  not  operate  to  exclude 
from  school  children  between  8  and  16  years  of  age  during  compulsory  attend- 
ance period. 

City  superintendent  of  gchooU. — ^Appointed  by  board  of  education  for  not 
more  than  5  years;  board  may  remove  superintendent  for  cause.  He  shall  be 
executive  officer  of  board,  explain  Intent  of  school  law,  decide  controversies, 
nominate  employees  of  the  board,  outline  building  program,  r^K>rt  on  condition 
of  buildings,  prepare  rules  for  standardizing  schools,  prepare  courses  of  study, 
organize  institutes,  prepare  forms  and  blanks,  prepare  annual  budget  for  board, 
direct  taking  of  school  census,  nominate  attendance  officer,  and  see  that  attend- 
ance law  is  carried  out,  prepare  reports  of  board,  and  perform  oth«>  duties 
required  by  board. 

Apportionment  of  public  school  funds. — State  auditor  to  certify  amount  avail- 
able from  each  source.  State  suiierintendent  to  make  apportionment.  After 
setting  aside  certain  funds  as  required  by  law,  superintendent  shall  apportion 
State  funds  to  counties  on  basis  of  school  census.  In  making  apportionment  to 
any  county,  State  superintendent  shall  firat  set  aside  amount  due  each  town- 
ship therein  from  the  State  for  Interest  on  its  sixteenth -sect  Ion  funds  and  rents 
on  school  lands,  and  such  township  shall  receive  no  part  of  other  apportion- 
ment until  schools  of  other  townships  having  no  trust  funds  shall  have  received 
from  general  fund  an  equal  per  capita  apportionment  with  townships  having 
such  trust  funds.  County  board  of  education  shall  apportion  State  funds  so  us 
to  provide  as  nearly  as  practicable  school  terms  of  equal  length,  exclusive  of 
schooling  provided  by  local  funds.  County  to  receive  poll  tax  collected  therein. 
Local  county  and  district  funds  shall  be  expended  in  county  or  district  where 
collected  as  may  be  prescribed  by  county  or  city  board  of  education,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Appropriation  for  contingent  fund  of  State  department  shall  be 
exi)ended  as  best  interests  of  schools  require. 

One-mUl  county  school  tax. — On  petition  of  200  or  more  voters,  county  com- 
missioners shall  call  election  to  determine  question  of  levying  a  1-mill  county 
school  tax.  Three-fifths  vote  of  qualified  voters  necessary  to  authorize  such 
tax.    Said  election  shall  also  determine  length  of  time  such  tax  is  to  continue. 

Three-mill  county  and  district  school  tax. — On  petition  of  200  or  more  voters 
or  on  request  of  county  board  of  education,  county  commissioners  shall  order 
election  to  determine  question  of  levying  a  c/)unty  school  tax  of  not  exceeding  S 
mills  on  tlie  dollar.  On  similar  request  of  city  board  of  education,  commis- 
sioners shall  call  election  in  such  city  on  question  of  not  exceeding  3-mill  tax 
in  such  city.  Majority  vote  determines.  But  no  city  or  rural  school  district 
shall  levy  local  district  tax  until  county  containing  such  city  or  district  has 
levied  a  county  tax  of  3  mills.  Tax  not  exceeding  3  mills  may  be  levied  in  any 
rural  district;  may  be  voted  by  qualified  voters  at  election  called  therein  by 
county  commissioners  on  request  of  county  board  of  education. 

Local  tax  bonus  fund. — State  bonus  of  $1,000  to  county  levying  l-miU  tax; 
$2,000  for  2-nilll  tax ;  $3,000  for  3-mill  tax. 

County  treasury  of  school  funds  shall  be  selected  by  county  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

School  attendance. — Person  in  charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  8  ancl 
16  shall  send  such  child  to  a  public,  private,  or  denominational  school,  and  such 
child  shall  attend  school  for  entire  term,  unless  county  or  city  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  re<3uce'  the  compulsory  attendance  period  at  any  individual  school  to 
not  less  than  100  days.  Compulsory  period  must  begin  with  beginning  of  school 
unless  county  or  city  board  otherwise  determines.  Child  over  14  who  has  com- 
pleted elementary  school  course  or  equivalent  and  who  is  lawfully  employed 
shall  be  exempt.  Other  exemptions:  (1)  Child  between  8  and  16  living  2* 
miles  or  more  from  school,  unless  transportation  is  furnished;  (2)  child  physi- 
cally or  mentally  incapacitated,  but  school  authorities  may  require  plij-sician's 
certificate  of  such  incapacitation.  Where  parent  or  guardian  Is  found  by  court 
to  be  unable  to  provide  books  and  clothing  for  child,  such  child  shall  be  turned 
over  to  juvenile  court  or  to  State  child  welfare  department.  County  board  of 
education  shall  divide  county  into  one  or  more  attendance  districts  and  appoint 
attendance  officers  therefor,  and  each  city  board  of  education  shall  appoint  one 
or  more  such  officers.  Such  officer  may  be  jointly  appointed  by  county  and  city. 
County  superintendent  shall  furnish  each  principal  teacher  a  list  of  children 
between  8  and  16  years  of  age  who  belong  to  such  teacher's  school,  and  teacher 
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shnl]  report  absences  from  time  to  time  as  required.  Child  must  be  in  school 
\sitliin  3  days  after  notice  to  parent  by  attendance  ofRcer;  penalty  for  parent 
or  guardian  failing  to  comply  with  notice.  Private  and  parochial  schools  shall 
make  reports  as  required  by  State  and  county  superintendent ;  after  October  1, 
1920,  teachers  in  schools  gMng  instruction  to  children  of  compulsory  attendance 
af!;fi  must  be  holders  of  certificates  li^ued  by  State  department  of  education. 
Incorrigible  child  may,  by  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  committed,  as 
case  requires,  to  Boys'  Industrial  School  (white),  Reform  School  for  Negro 
Juvenile  Lawbreakers,  or  (if  a  negro  girl)  to  some  suitable  custodial  institu- 
tion. Attendance  oflicers  rc*qulred  to  make  reports.  C>>unty  and  city  superin- 
tendents must  furnish  teachers  with  lists  of  pupils  who  should  attend  their 
schools,  and  must,  as  far  as  practicable,  keep  such  lists  revised. 

Certification  of  teachers, — All  county  and  city  superintendents,  assistant 
superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  must  hold  certificates  of 
qualification  issued  by  State  department  of  education.  Examinations  prepared 
by  State  department,  county  superintendent  shall  render  assistance  as  required 
by  said  department,  and  examination  papers  returned  to  State  superintendent 
for  grading.  Certificates  shall  be  first,  second,  and  third  grade,  and  such  pro- 
fessional and  special  certificates  as  State  board  may  determine.  Said  board 
shall  make  rules  for  the  issuance  and  renewal  of  certificates,  for  accepting  cer- 
tificates issued  in  other  States,  and  for  certificating  graduates  of  approved 
institutions  in  Alabama  and  in  other  States.  In  cases  of  emergency  State 
superintendent  may  issue  provisional  certificates  valid  for  not  longer  than  1 
year.  State  board  may  issue  life  certificates  to  holders  of  certificates  herein 
described.  Superlntend^it  sliall  keep  a  complete  record  of  certificates  Issued. 
Third  Mondays  in  April,  July,  and  December  are  appointed  for  examination  of 
teachers.  Provision  for  fees  from  applicants.  County  superintendent  to  receive 
no  pay  for  conducting  examinations,  but  assistants  entitled  to  $5  per  day.  City 
of  150,000  inhabitants  or  more  may  establish  and  maintain  a  normal  training 
school  for  teachers.  State  superintendent  shall  maintain  a  "  placement  bureau  *' 
for  teachers. 

Training  teachers  in  service. — Provision  for  annual  teachers*  institutes.  One 
or  more  in  each  county  or  for  a  group  of  counties.  Such  Institute  not  to  exceed 
four  days  in  duration.  Teachers  must  attend  if  institute  Is  held  In  school  term 
or  one  week  before  or  thereafter ;  pay  allowed  for  attendance.  In  addition  to 
institutes,  county  superintendents  shall  conduct  group  conferences.  State  de- 
partment of  education  shall  give  appropriate  recognition  toward  renewal  or 
extension  of  certificates  for  attendance  upon  institutes  and  conferences.  Nor- 
mal schools  and  other  State-supported  Institutions  oflPerlng  teacher-training 
courses  shall  cooperate  in  holding  institutes  and  conferences. 

Rural  schoolhouses. — Unexpended  balances  and  sum  of  $87,500  annually  are 
appropriated  as  State  aid  to  rural  schoolhouse  construction.  Aid  extended  for 
schoolhouse  on  condition  that  community  raise  twice  amount  applied  for. 
Maximum  aid  as  follows :  $400  for  building  with  1  classroom ;  $(}50  for  2  class- 
rooms; $000  for  3  classrooms;  $1,200  for  4  classrooms;  $1,500  for  5  or  more 
classrooms;  $300  in  addition  for  an  auditorium  and  $300  for  a  workroom. 
Also  aid  for  repairs  In  excess  of  $50.  Buildings  for  which  aid  is  granted  must 
have  approval  of  State  department  of  education. 

Rural  libraries. — State  appropriation  of  $100  to  each  county  for  rural-school 
libraries.  Intent  of  the  law  that  State  will  allow  $10,  county  $10,  and  com- 
munity $10  for  school  library.  State  superintendent  to  furnish  approved  lists 
from  which  books  may  be  purchased.  CJounty  superintendent  and  local  school 
trustees  shall  constitute  library  board  for  school  to  which  library  is  granted. 

Vocational  education, — Provisions  of  "  Smith-Hughes  Act "  of  Congress  are 
accei)ted.  State  treasurer  designated  as  custodian  of  funds.  State  board  of 
education  is  designated  as  board  for  vocational  education.  State  superintendent 
may  designate  necessary  assistants.  State  board  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
teachers,  directors,  and  supervisors.  County  or  city  board  of  education  may 
cooperate  with  State  board  in  providing  vocational  schools  and  classes. 

Removal  of  illiterctcy, — State  board  of  education  is  constituted  illiteracy  com- 
mission; may  accept  gifts  and  bequests  for  such  purpose.  County  and  city 
boards  shall  cooperate;  may  expend  public  funds  for  schools  for  illiterates. 

Textbooks. — State  board  to  have  direction  and  oversight  of  selection  of  text- 
books of  the  elementary  schools.  Board  shall  appoint  a  textbook  committee  of 
not  over  7  members.  Duty  of  said  committee  to  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books for  the  public  schools  for  a  period  of  5  years,  unless  otherwise  directed 
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by  State  boAnli  Unlawful  to  me  colter  thorn  adopted  bo«k&  ^t&M%  lieard  nay, 
by  three-fourths  vote,  drop  an  unaatinfaetory  book^  PF»vi.sioii»  are  inacte  ftj* 
seieetloiv  of  bm>k»  by  commUteer  adverttekig  for  bktoy.  b^ndin^  bidders  and 
suReeH»ful  bidders  after  cottiract»  are  nuule,  esterinK  ^ioo^Facts,  ]^ri»tUis  of 
rA'WeM  on  book8^  |»Uce»  of  ivuie  in  the  ecMfriuieSr  esKkwige  o<  aid  books,,  aud  like 
pKoviHiorjs  for  establisbin^  a  system  of  unitopaiUy  o<  texuboeka.  Gfty  or  coHniy 
fuFni&hiRg  free  textbooks  shall  have  riglit  to  pucchaee  adopted  books  at  con- 
tract  priee  on  frei^kt  Mupinenta  of  100  pouads  or  uoi-ft.  Any  cky  of  4()iMN> 
iuhubitanti»  or  uiore  wlH»se  board  is  fuornlohing  frte  textkooka  iKMky  smbslki^i^ 
iu  bt>ok  liMfi  bcKtks  otlier  tlum  State-adopted  b(X>ka. 

Ctyunty-  hirfh  af/jor>/5,— State  board  o*  e<l«€atio»  aliaU  locate  on«  high  sclwol 
in  each  county.  There  sh^U  be  teudered  a  site  of  not  Ie9»  tkait  5  a«res  »im1 
building  and  K}iiii:)rijent  to  cost  not  lea^  than  ^tc20^()0;  on  saoh  coedition  State 
aid  granted.  Snm  of  $;^.(K)0  available  tov  eaeii  coi^nty  hif^h  aehool,  and-  in  addi- 
tiow  thereto  .Sl,r>0<>,  in  nuilrii>leii  of  $2r)0,  on  comlitioa  tlittt  eoimty  provide  eq\Ki* 
ni)M>unts.  CouJity  autliotltics  may  pi'ovide  fundn  fov  further  aaahitennnce. 
Ck-Hinty  board  <»f  wlucatioB  to  have  direction  and  control  of  liigl^  sipltooiv  «ibj**et 
to  supervision  of  Stale  Ixiard.  Matriculation  fee  of  ^2.50  for  each  pnpU  sliall 
be  clMirged,  and  htboratory  fee  may  be  charged. 

HecotHktnj  aaricaUural  i^rhoitls. — ^^\.n  a^rioultupal  sjchool.  of  aecoBd^^ry  j^ra^le  la 
pi'ovl4led  in  eii<*h  of  i)  con;;resf*i<»nal  distriet*.  and  Uie  Nostheast  A^'ieultural  aad 
Indiistrlal  Institute  is  maintained  at  LinevilU'.  SiM*h  sehoolo  slva^ll  be  known 
ufl  "State  secondary  aLTiciiltural  schools."  Ewi'h  such  school  F»haH  amwaily 
receive  from  Siat«  .'f7.r>(i(>.  Within  three  yea-rs  after  JsWHiary  1,  l^Oy  the  people 
shall  ereit  at  each  schoul  a  dormitory  accei>table  to  State  btiftrdr  of  edueatiofi. 
Ssiid  Iward  shall  make  rules  and  rearulatiofiH  for  saeh  school '^  pFestnribe  course 
of  8tu<ly  and  ?clc<'t  principals,  tetichera,  and  other  necessary  employees. 

State  normal  sf  hoals. — The  State  boiU'd  of  education  shall  have  control  of  the 
several  State  nuimal  Si  hools  for  white  teachers  locatetl  at  B'lorence,  Jacksiift- 
ville,  Livin^iftituu,  Troy.  I^aphnc^  and  3Ioumlville,  and  of  the  Normal  School  for 
Colore<l  Tcaoh(»rs  at  Mont^L'oniery.  Said  board  shall  make  rules  for  governini^ 
saitl  schools  and  shall  elect  the  president  of  each  aad^  on  hi«  re<»omraendatioii, 
mend>ers  of  the  faculty,  and  hx  their  pay  and  tenure.  Ap|)Popi.'iattous  to  be  paid 
out  on  re(iuisitk»n  of  State  sui>erintom!ent.  Presitlent  of  each  seiiooi  to  pttbasli 
In  county  pai)cr  at  end  of  sessiofi  a  tinancial  statement. 

Alabama  School  of  Tnidis  and  induntrff. — L(K!ated  at  Haffla4id;  for  whi^^boys 
and  young  men.  Under  control  of  5  trust-ees  appointed  by  the  governor.  May 
receive  silts  and  bequests.  Students  sluill  be  trained  in  *' useful  occupationaii 
nrtsv  and  sciences."  Wiien  trustees  have  raisetl  ,%'>t>,(J(H)  for  eoostFuction  of 
bnildinirs,  a  like  suni  for  construction  shall  be  available  on  approval  of  governor 
from  State  appropriati<«n.  State  sui)erintend«'nt,  with  board  of  tri4atoe»«  shall 
prepare  coiirse  of  study.     Slate  appropriation  such  as  legislature  may  make. 

AiinvidUirul  and  mevhaaual  iu.'ilitute  for  Negroen^. — Ideated  at  Normal,  near 
Ilimtsville,  State  board  of  education  shall  malc«  rules  and  regulations  for  so^ 
institute;  shall  elect  president  and  members  of  faculty  and  fix  pay  and  ten«<re 
of  each  emi)l4»yee.  Division  of  funds  between  races  under  MJorrill  Act  and  wip- 
plemeutary  acts  sliall  i*e  ou  basis  of  number  of  white  and  eoUM'ed  children:  in- the 
State  as  sliown  hy  school  census.  Ai>propriations  to  said  institute  shall  be  paici 
on  refpiisitioii  of  State  su|»erintendent. 

Alabama  Icchniv'il  In.^iitute  and  Volleqe  for  Women. — Established  at  Monte- 
vallo.  To  he  ^^(»verni-'(l  by  a  hoard  of  trustees  conip(»sed;  of  gt>veruop  and  State 
superintendent  ex  ollicitt,  one  trustee  from  each  congressional  district  (10  in 
all),  an<l  two  from  Stale  at  larsre.  (iovernor  to  appoint  members  other  than 
ex  olUcio  liieuibei's:  term,  12  years,  4  beini?  apiwinted  every  4  years.  Following 
dei)artmen(.s  e>taltl:slh'd :  (1)  Knglish.  literature,  expressioui;  (2)  mathematics 
and  a.srroiuany ;  CI)  history  and  political  ecomany ;  (4)  ediieatlou,  psychology, 
s<M'iology ;  (,1)  jincient  lantniny,es :  ((>)  nuMlern  lanuruoges;  (7)  chemistry^ 
l)hysi«s.  s:eol«);;y  ;  (M)  hioh.^'v,  hacteriohrjry,  zoolojxy ;  (9)  physiology,  sanitation; 
(10)  agriculture,  duiryiiiiLr,  llorieultui'e,  ia»rticulture;  (11)  ai-t,  pnintiBg,  maim^l 
trainin!j:  {YD  home  ecenomirs :  ( i;0  vocal  and  inHimmenta  I  music;  (14)  eoiii- 
mercijil  hranch#^s;  otUer  departments  may  be  established.  Trustees  shall  elect 
I)resident  wlio,  wilti  advice  and  0(»nsent of  trustees,  shall  appoint  faculty  ftnU^ 
other  euiplo.vees.  Provision  for  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  of  the  institution. 
^'ertith'ales  ai.d  diploinas  granietl  for  conipletion  of  coui*seSi- 

AhihHiua  J'ohiUi  hmc  hi>flihttr.. — I^aird  of  trustees  shall  eonsisfr  of  governor 
and  Slate  superintendent  ex  otlicio  and.  1  member  from  each  congressional  di»- 
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trfet  (10  iR  All)  fippolBted  by  gof«niar,  except  tiMrt  tffstri^ff  wherein  tnstltvte 
in  locfttefl  shall  haye  2  membera    Prestdeot,  farcolty,  ond  other  employees  ap- 
pointed by  trasteeei    (This  fs  the  "  IsBd-f^rant  eoife^e  fbr  wkite  meD."> 

Untverisiiw  of  Alahmma. — Governor  and  State  svperfntendent  ex  eflfeto,  1  mem- 
ber of  board  of  trtrstees  appointed  by  goremor  from  each  congrcaafonal  district, 
excei>t  that  district  wberefn  university  is  located  shall  have  2  members,  and 
such  other  members  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  their  successors,  are  constituted  a  body  corporate  trader  the  name  "The 
Board  of  Trtistees  of  the  TJniTersity  of  Afaboma/'  Smn  of  |i36,00(>  recognized 
as  interest  due  the  Bniversity  from  funds  heretofore  eovered  i&to  State  treasury. 
Other  Federal  grants  and  other  funds  and  property  riishts  accruing  are  vestini 
iu  said  corporation.  Trustees  shall  appoint  faculty  and  other  employees ;  niuy 
remove  them  for  cause  and  fix  their  pay ;  may  regulate  government  of  univer- 
sity ;  n^ay  prescribe  courses  of  Inst  met  ion ;  may  regulate  fees,  cfts>rges  for  board, 
etc. ;  DMiy  ooftfer  degrees ;  may  do  other  necessary  tilings  Sale,  lease,  or  other 
disposition  of  university  lands  is  reguLnted. 

Summer  school. — Trustees  of  university  may  establish  a  summer  .school  f(>r 
teachers^  No  tuition  or  matriculation  fee  shall  be  charged  teachers  in  Alabama, 
hot  an  incidental  fee  of  not  over  ^  may  be  chargwl.  At  close  of  summer  session 
State  board  of  examiners  shall,  on  request  of  director  of  summer  se^J8ion,  hold 
an  examination  for  teachers  attending  such  school. 

State  council  of  education. — In  order  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  university, 
fhc  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Teclihlcal  Insrltiite  and  College  for  Women 
there  is  created  a  "  State  council  of  education,"  to  consist  of  governor  as  chair- 
man, 2  members  of  Stale  board  of  c*ducarion,  Stnto  superintendent,  presid**nt 
of  the  university,  president  of  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  president  of 
Technical  Institute  and  College  for  Women,  and  1  m^niher  of  trustees  of  unf- 
vcrslty.  Polytechnic  Institute,  auvl  Technical  Instltnte  and  College  for  Women, 
respectively. 

Institute  for  the  Deaf. — ^Tx)cated  at  Talladega.  Board  of  trustees  to  consist 
of  governor.  State  superintendent,  and  12  menjln'rs  appointed  by  governor  and 
approved  by  senate.  Three  members  from  congressional  district  in  xvbich  insti- 
tute is  located  and  1  from  each  of  the  other  J>  dij^trlcts.  Term  of  appointive 
members,  6  years,  4  being  aiipolnted  e\ei-y  2  years,  fl'hject  of  Inntitnte  is  to. 
afford  education  to  the  deaf  of  the  State.  All  deaf  children  of  the  State  between 
ages  of  7  and  21,  of  sound  mfnd,  free  from  disease,  and  of  good  chnracter,  may 
be  admitted  to  said  Institute.  Board  may  seh*ct  from  their  mimlier  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  thrte. 

Aeadentif  for  the  BHrtft. — Located  at  Talladega,  Under  control  of  ti-ustees 
at  Alabflma  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  Conditlotrs  of  admission  slmihir  to  those 
of  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

School  for  Neffro  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Blinrf. — Located  at  Talladega.  Under 
control  of  trustees  of  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Denf.  Conditions  of  admission 
similar  to  those  of  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (for  whites). 

Alabama  Boys^  Industrial  School. — Snch  school  is  established  with  conwrate 
IKiwers.  Board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  7  women,  governor.  State  superln- 
temlent,  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  influstries,  and  attorney  general  of  the 
State.  Boanl  to  Q\eet  offlcers  and  enrployees  and  niake  necessary  rules  an<l 
regulations.  Said  school  phall  receive  and  provide  for  welfare  of  white  boys 
between  ages  of  6  and  IS  who  may  be  committetl  thereto  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  or  who  are  voluntarily  ctminiitted  }rj  person  in  parental 
relation,  or  who.  in  absence  of  person  in  parental  relation,  commit  them- 
selves thereto.  Any  Justice  of  s\ipreine  court,  chancellor,  judge  of  probate, 
circuit  ^ndge,  or  Judge  of  any  city  or  criminal  cmn-t  may,  after  proper  pro- 
reedlDpv,  commit  to  said  Si'hool  any  white  boy  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 
who  is  found  to  be  dependent,  neglecteil,  al)an(ioned.  or  delinquent  within  the 
mefuilni?  of  this  article.  Juvwjile-court  proceedings  regulated.  Child  committeii 
to  said  school  shall  remain  until  21  yeai*s  of  age,  unless  sooner  discharged 
by  proper  authority.  Boy  between  7  and  IC  convicted  of  crime  or  misdemeanor 
m«y  be  committed  to  said  school.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  care  of  convict 
ehildreA  9^arate  and  apart  from  other  children. 

Reform  f^ekoitl  for  Jnvenile  Ncfrro  Imw breakers. — Located  at  Mount  Meigs. 
r«Hit rolled  by  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  governor,  aupetintendent  of  etlu- 
'•ation,  and  7  other  trustees,  ^  of  whom  may  be  Negi'o  womer»,  appointed  by 
goTcmor.  Trustees  ahiill  receive  every  Negro  boy  who  nmy  be  committed 
thi»reto  by  any  court  of  record  of  the  Htate. 
tichool  lands, — The  sale  and  lease  of  school  lands  are  regulated. 
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Private,  denominational^  and  parochial  BchooU. — Such  schools  and  any  otber 
institution  having  a  school  in  connection  therewith  must  register  annually  on 
or  before  October  10  with  State  department  of  education,  and  sliall  annually 
report  thereto  on  uniform  blanlcs.  All  such  schools  offering  instruction  to 
pupils  of  compulsory  attendance  age  must  malce  prescribed  attendance  reports. 

Act  No.  442,  p.  567,  Sept  26, 1919. 

Alabama:  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  make  a  study 
of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State,  and  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Governor  to  appoint  a  commission  of  5  to  study  the  school  system  and  report 
Mith  recommendations  on  or  before  Jul>'  1,  1919.    Sum  of  $10,000  appropriated. 

Act  No.  21,  p.  27,  Feb.  6,  1910. 

Delaware:  Repealing  ch.  71  of  the  Revised  Code,  entitled  ••  Free  schools,"  and 
providing  a  new  chapter  71,  entitled  "Public  schools."    (New  school  code.) 

State  hoard  of  education, — General  administration  and  supervision  of  public 
schools  vested  in  State  department  of  education,  at  the  head  of  which  shall 
be  the  State  board  of  education.  Said  board  to  consist  of  5  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor ;  overlapping  terms.  Regular  annual  meeting  on  July  1. 
and  quarterly  meetings  in  September,  December,  and  March.  Member  to  receive 
$10  per  day  and  expenses,  but  for  not  more  than  one  day  in  each  month.  Board 
to  appoint  as  executive  officer  a  commissioner  of  education.  State  treasurer 
to  be  treasurer  of  said  board.  Board  to  determine  the  educational  policies  of 
the  State  and  to  enact  rules  and  regulations  having  the  force  of  law;  may 
remove  school  officers  for  cause.  Board  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  construction 
of  schoolhouses  and  may  condemn  unfit  buildings;  no  contract  for  schoolhouse 
or  repair  costing  $300  or  more  shall  be  valid  unless  approved  by  board.  Said 
board  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  physical  welfare  of  pupils,  for  grading  and 
standardizing  public  schools,  for  issuing  certificates  and  diplomas.  No  one- 
teacher  school  shall  teach  more  than  6  grades  without  approval  of  State  board. 
Said  board  shall  prescribe  minimum  courses  of  study  for  the  public  schools. 
English  shall  be  only  language  employed  or  taught  in  first  6  grades.  Said 
board  to  prescribe  textbooks  for  elementary  and  high  schools;  open  list  from 
"which  local  authorities  may  choose;  State  board  to  fix  prices  with  publishers. 
Board  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  certification  of  teachers,  including  the  accredit- 
ing of  diplomas;  teacher- training  courses  to  have  board*s  approval.  Board  to 
fix  conditions  of  attendance  of  teachers  at  summer  school  of  Delaware  College 
at  State  expense.  Board  to  prescribe  conditions  of  admission  to  high  schools. 
To  prescribe  days  of  opening  and  closing  of  school  term,  daily  sessions,  holidays. 
etc.  Board,  subject  to  laws  relating  thereto,  shall  have  general  supervision 
of  special  school  districts.  Board  to  cooperate  in  consolidating  schools  and 
to  contribute  20  per  cent  of  total  first  cost  of  grounds,  building,  and  equipment 
of  approved  consolidated  school.  To  make  rules  for  biennial  school  census,  for 
enforcement  of  attendance  law ;  and  also  a  series  of  report  blanks.  Board  to 
require  private  schools  to  report  annually.  To  be  State  board  for  vocational 
education.  To  enforce  law  regulating  imix)rtatlon  of  dependent  c^ldren  and 
conduct  investigations  as  to  educational  needs  of  the  State.  To  transmit  bien- 
nially a  State  school  budget,  and  to  make  annual  report 

State  commissioner  of  education, — State  board  to  appoint  commissioner  for 
a  term  of  2  years  and  fix  his  salary.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard 
college,  have  no  less  than  2  years  of  professional  and  academic  graduate  prep- 
aration in  a  standard  university,  and  no  less  than  7  years'  experience  in  teaching 
and  administration.  Duties  of  commissioner:  To  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
school  code  and  the  rules  of  the  State  board;  execute  educational  policies  of 
State  board;  hold  conferences  of  school  officers  and  teachers;  prepare  and 
publish  school  laws  and  rules  of  board;  receive  and  examine  reports;  prepare 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  board ;  pass  upon  proposed  new  school  sites  and  build- 
ings costing  $300  or  more ;  prepare  for  board  minimum  requirements  for  certifi- 
cates, diplomas,  and  degrees ;  prepare  minimum  courses  of  study ;  prepare  lists 
of  suitable  textbooks;  prepare  rules  for  certification  and  examination  of 
teachers;  prepare  rules  for  teachers*  attendance  at  summer  school;  prepare 
rules  for  opening  and  closing  school  terms ;  prepare  conditions  under  which  high 
schools  may  receive  State  aid  and  of  admission  thereto ;  prepare  rules  for  build- 
ings, for  taking  school  census,  for  enforcing  attendance,  for  uniform  reports,  and 
for  vocational  education.     Shall  prepare  annual  report  and  annual  scliool 
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hudget.    He  shall,  under  State  board,  be  responsible  for  the  general  supervision 
of  the  schools. 

County  boards  of  education. — Composecl  of  3  members  elected  from  residents 
of  cf)unty  outside  of  special  school  districts;  term,  3  years,  one  elected  each 
year.  Annual  meeting  in  July,  and  other  regular  meetings  In  September,  Decem- 
i)er,  and  March.  Pay,  $10  per  day  and  exiwnses,  but  for  not  over  one  day  each 
month.  County  boanl  to  appoint  county  superintendent.  County  treasurer  to 
be  treasurer  of  school  funds.  When  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  accepted  by 
the  school  boards  of  the  several  districts  (except  special  school  districts)  the 
Siiid  boards  are  abolished  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  schools  thereof  passes  to 
the  county  board  of  education.  Said  county  board  to  maintain  uniform  schools 
throughout  the  county ;  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils ;  high  school 
may  not  be  maintained  in  certain  attendance  districts,  but  pupils'  tuition  must 
l»e  provided  in  high  school  elsewhere.  County  board  may  establish  kindergar- 
tens, playgrounds,  and  other  types  of  schools  with  approval  of  State  commis- 
sioner of  education.  Minimum  term  allowe<l.  180  days.  Board  to  divide  county 
into  convenient  attendance  districts.  Board  to  provide  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment ;  to  employ  architect,  with  approval  of  State  board  of  e<lueation ; 
may  acquire  lands  by  condemnation ;  may  issue  bonds  to  provide  buildings,  etc. 
County  board  shall  prescribe,  subject  to  State  board,  conditions  of  admission  to 
schools.  Said  board  may  consolidate  schools,  and  shall  in  such  case  provide 
transportation  for  children  of  the  first  6  grades  who  reside  more  than  2  miles 
from  school  and  children  above  the  sixth  grade  who  reside  more  than  3  miles 
fnmi  school.  County  board  shall  not,  without  approval  of  State  commissioner, 
maintain  any  1-room  school  which  for  the  3  preceding  yearj^has  had  an  average 
attendance  of  less  than  12.  Board  to  grade  .schools  and  adopt  co^jrsc^  of  study, 
subject  to  State  board.  County  board  to  appoint  principals,  teachers,  and  all 
other  regular  employees.  County  board  to  furnish  free  textbooks.  County 
boards  to  provide  ample  school  funds  by  submitting  annual  budget  to  levy 
courts.  County  capitation  tax  between  $3  and  $6  on  males  over  21  and  property 
tax  not  to  exceed  1.5  per  cvnt  of  assessed  valuation;  such  taxes  to  be  levied  in 
part  of  county  under  jurisdiction  of  county  board  of  e^lucatlon;  levy  court  to 
levy  tax  fixe<l  by  county  board  of  e<lucatlon.    Board  may  borrow  money. 

County  superintendents  of  sehools. — Api)ointed  by  county  board  of  education 
with  approval  of  State  board;  term,  2  years;  salarj%  not  over  $2,700  from  State 
fund.s,  but  county  board  may  add  to  this  from  county  funds;  State  board  may 
remove  superintendent  for  cause ;  county  superintendent  to  carry  out  school 
laws  and  rules  and  policies  of  State  board  and  county  board.  He  shall  recom- 
mend policies  to  county  board.  He  shall  conduct  conferences  with  school  ofll- 
<  oi-s.  He  shall  develop  and  recommend  a  building  program.  He  shall  perform 
various  other  duties  usually  committed  to  county  sui)erintendents.  Elementary 
school  suiiervisors  provldeil  as  follows :  Kent  County,  2 ;  New  Castle  County,  2 ; 
Sussex  County,  3.  There  shall  be  appointed  in  each  county  at  least  I'attendance 
c»fficer.  At  least  1  statistical  clerk  provided  for  each  county;  also  such  other 
clerical  assistants  as  county  board  may  determine. 

Boards  of  edueation. — The  general  administration  and  supervision  of  schOv»ls 
in  each  special  school  district  shall  be  vested  in  a  bogrd  of  education  of  3  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  qualified  voters;  term,  3  years.  Board  to  elect  a  superin- 
temlent.  County  treasurer  to  be  treasurer  of  special  school  districts.  Special 
districts  named  and  boards  of  education  thereof  authorized  to  accept  the  terms 
of  this  act.  State  board  of  education  authorfzeil  to  create  additional  special 
Hohool  districts.  Requirements  of  special  districts:  (1)  Ample  i)lant  and  equip- 
ment; (2)  elementary  schools  of  8  grades  and  a  standard  high  school,  with 
schools  in  session  not  less  than  180  days;  (3)  free  textbooks,  school  supplies, 
and  instructional  materials;  (4)  employment  of  .sui)erlntendent  of  schools;  (5) 
employment  of  necessarj^  principals,  supervisors,  etc.;  (6)  employment  of  ilrst- 
}?rade  teachers  at  not  less  than  minimum  salary;  (7)  board  may  employ  other 
professional  assistants,  clerical  help,  etc.;  (8)  special  districts  shall  fulfill 
conditions  prescribe<l  by  State  board.  Board  may  provide  playgrounds,  kinder- 
y^artens,  and  other  types  of  schools  having  approval  of  State  board.  Board  may 
accept  gifts  and  bequests;  may  acquire  land  by  condenmatlon  proceedings. 
Board  may  issue  bonds  for  buildings,  grouDd«,.and  equipment,  but  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  5  per  cent  of  asses.sed  vndua^tlouiof  district.  Bf»ard  shall,  subject 
to  State  board,  standardize  schools  ami  preiMire  courses  of  study.  Board  shall 
employ  teachers,  janitors,  etc.,  and  may  disndss  them  for  cause,  but  In  the  case 
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of  principals,  teachers,  supervisor,  or  attendance  officer  opportunity  of  liearin^ 

shall  be  given,  and  when  vote  for  dismissal  is  not  unanimous,  aggrieved  party 
may  appeal  to  State  board  of  education.  Board  shall  pravide  free  textbooks 
from  list  provided  by  State  board  of  education.  Board  shall  provide  ample 
funds  for  the  .schools.  Tax  shall  be  a  capitation  tax  of  $3  to  $6  on  each  male 
over  21,  and  a  property  tax  of  not  exceeding  1.5  iter  cent  of  assessed  valuation. 
Auditor  of  accounts  .shall  annually  audit  the  business  transactions  of  special 
districts.    Board  to  publish  annual  report. 

Superintendent  of  schools. — Board  of  education  of  each  special  school  dis- 
tiict  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  sciiools  for  a  term  of  3  years.  He  sliall, 
under  the  board,  have  general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  district  He 
shall  Interpret  policies  aud  intent  of  the  school  law  and  regulations  and  decide 
controversies.  He  shall  prei»are  rules  ami  regulations,  courses  of  study,  etc. 
for  approval  of  the  l>oanl.  He  shall  ifpresent  State  commissioner  in  iiolding 
teachers'  examinations  in  district.  He  slmll  nominate  teachers,  principals,  etc. : 
shall  organize  teachers'  in.stitutes  ami  reading  circles;  shall  perform  other 
duties  requireil  of  him. 

Boards  of  school  tntslecft. — In  each  school  attendance  district  of  tlie  county 
school  system  thei-e  shall  be  a  Ixwrd  of  school  trustees  as  representative  of 
county  boanl  of  education.  Three  members  elected  at  annual  election  from 
residents  of  district ;  term,  3  years,  one  elected  each  year.  Board  to  liave  care 
of  property  and  attend  to  incidental  repairs.  When  county  l>oard  is  to  pay  for 
repairs  sucli  i*epairs  must  have  approval  of  said  l)oard.  Trustees  sli^ll  annually 
submit  school  estimate  to  county  Ijoard  of  education.  Trustees  to  employ  and 
fix  salary  of  janitor.  Trustees  may  refuse  to  accept  tlie  original  assignment  of 
a  principal,  teacher,  or  teachers,  and  on  notification  of  such  refusal  the  county 
superintendent,  shall  make  other  nomination,  but  shall  not  be  required  to  name 
more  than  2  principals  or  2  teachers  for  any  one  place  in  n  school.  Trustees 
sluiU  visit  the  school  in  their  district  ami  seek  to  develop  public  sentiment  in 
•support  of  the  .school.  They  may  file  with  county  board  written  cliarges 
requesting  removal  of  principal  or  teacher.  Citizens'  meeting  may  l>e  held  in 
schoolhouse  when  not  in  u.se  for  its  principal  pun>ose. 

Teachers'  certificates, — Examination  and  certification  of  teachers  to  l>e  a 
State  function  after  July  1,  1920.  Unifonn  questions  prepareil  under  direc- 
tion of  State  board  of  education;  examination  poijers  forwarded  to  and  grade<l 
under  direction  of  State  commls,sioner  of  education.  County  superintendents 
and  superintendents  in  special  districts  shall  render  assistance,  as  directed  by 
State  commissioner.  Details  for  certification  of  teachers,  including  accredit- 
ing diplomas  and  certificates,  .shall  be  regulated  by  State  board.  County  and 
district  .superintendents,  supenisors,  principals,  and  teachers  must  have  certifi- 
cates issued  or  approvetl  by  State  board,  but  any  county  or  special  district  may 
require  certificate  of  higher  .standard  than  that  required  by  State.  Certificates 
granted:  (1)  Certificate  in  administration  and  super\'ision ;  (2)  certificate  in 
elementary  school  supervision :  (3>  certificate  in  supervision;  (4)  sui^erin- 
tendent  of  school's  certificate;  (5)  high-school  principal's  certificate;  (6)  high 
and  elementary  school  principal's  certificate;  (7)  high-school  teacher's  certifi- 
cate; (8)  high-school  teacher's  certificate  in  si>ecial  branches;  (9)  elementary 
school  teacher's  certificate;  (10)  elementary  certificate  of  first  grade;  (ll'i 
elementary  certificate  of  second  grade;  (12)  elementary  certificate  of  thinl 
grade;  (13)  elementary  certificate  of  second  or  third  grade  Issued  by  county 
.superintendent  and  valid  in  county  where  issued.  County  board  of  education 
or  board  of  eilucatlon  of  special  district  may  susi^end  teacher  for  cause  and 
recommend  revocation  of  certificate:  State  board  may  order  investigation  and 
may  approve  recommendation.  State  commissioner  of  education  slmll  keep 
records  of  all  certificates  issued.  County  superintendent  shall  not  issue  pro- 
visional certificate  when  it  is  possible  to  employ  teachers  holding  State  certifi- 
cates. Second  grade  or  third  grade  teacher  sliall  not  bo  employed  when  it  is 
po.ssible  to  obtain  a  teacher  of  higher  grade.  Principals'  and  teachers'  (-ertiti- 
cates  shall  be  of  two  classes,  first  class  and  second  class.  Classification  c>f 
holders  made  by  county  superintendents  and  district  superintendents,  as  tlio 
case  may  require,  under  superivision  of  State  commissioner. 

Teachers'  salaries. — Schedule  of  minimum  salaries  based  on  grades  of  certifi- 
cates held  and  years  of  successful  experience.  l/(»west  grade,  t*ounty  certificate 
of  third  grade,  shall  not  receive  less  than  $400.  From  that  point  gradations 
upward.    Higher  salaries  may  be  paid. 
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School  attendance, — Person  having  control  of  child  between  7  and  14  years  of 
age  is  required  to  send  such  child  to  a  free  public  school  during  entire  time 
schools  are  in  session,  unless  such  child  is  receiving  approved  instruction  else- 
wliere.  Superintendent  may  excuse  necessary  absences.  Act  not  to  apply  to 
children  whose  mental  or  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  fender  attendance 
impracticable.  Subject  to  approval,  private  teachers  and  principals  of  private 
schools  must  make  reports  of  attendance  of  their  pupils.  Child  of  14,  15,  or 
16  years  of  age  who  has  not  completed  the  worlc  of  the  eighth  grade  must 
attend  school  100  days  each  year  or  give  evidence  of  receiving  Instruction  else- 
where. Misdemeanor  to  fail  to  comply  with  this  act,  but  person  In  parental 
relation  shall  not  be  subject  to  penalty  if  he  places  child  in  school  within  3 
days  after  notice.  Fines  collecte<l  placed  in  county  school  fund  or  special  dis- 
trict fund  as  case  may  be.  Attendance  officers  to  arrest  truants  and  place  them 
in  school.  School  boaixls  (county  and  special  district)  may  establish  sciiools 
for  habitual  truants.  Truancy  and  incorrigibility  are  declared  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  a  truant  or  incorrigible  child  may  be  committed  to  the  Ferris  In- 
ilustrlal  School  for  Boys  or  the  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Superintendents  of  schools,  or  persons  designated  by  them,  shall 
issue  prescribed  employment  certificates,  and  principals  of  schools,  public  and 
private,  shall  furnish  pupils*  school  records  required  by  law. 

Importation  of  dcpcudcnt  children. — Unlawful  to  bring  into  the  State  any 
dependent  child  for  the  purpose  of  placing  such  child  in  a  home,  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  State  commissioner  of  education  and  giving  bond. 
State  board  of  education  to  have  general  supervision  in  relation  to  the  ini- 
IKirtatlou  and  placing  of  such  children  and  in  relation  to  the  i-ejection  of  in- 
corrigible, unsound,  or  feeble-minded  children. 

High  schools. — State  aid  to  high  schools.  State  commissioner  shall  classify 
such  schools  as  first  class  and  second  class.  Minimum  requirements  for  each 
class.  Commissioner  or  assistant  shall  annually  inspect  high  schools  and  shall 
make  recommendations  relative  to  State  aid  therefor.  Each  first-class  high 
school  shall  receive  State  aid  up  to  one-half  of  total  amount  paid  locally  for 
teachei-s'  salaries,  including  one- fourth  of  salary  of  principal  or  sui)erintend- 
ent  acting  as  principal,  but  such  aid  shall  not  exceed  |2,40()  in  any  school 
year.  Second-class  school  shall  similarly  receive  aid,  but  not  to  exceetl  $1,600. 
Boards  of  education  of  .si)ecial  .school  districts  shall  admit  to  their  high  schools 
IHipils  from  the  county  systems  on  conditions  and  at  tuition  rates  prescribed  by 
State  board  of  education.  Diplomas  of  graduates  of  high  schools  shall  show 
class  of  high-school  course  completed;  graduates  of  approved  four-year  high 
.schools  shall  be  admitted  without  examination  to  freshman  class  of  any  col- 
lege of  Delaware  receiving  State  funds.  State  board  to  prescribe  courses  of 
studv  for  State-aided  high  schools. 

Trustee  of  school  funds. — State  treasurer  is  trustee  of  school  fund.  Auditor 
of  accounts  shall  annually  audit  records,  accounts,  etc.,  of  trustee. 

Distribution  of  State  funds. — State  treasurer  shall  charge  against  and  pay 
the  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  schools. 
Payment  to  be  made  on  second  Tuesday  in  Januarj'.  State  aid  to  elementary 
schools  shall  include  the  entire  income  from  the  school  fund,  the  entire  income 
from  the  income  tax,  as  provided  for  in  ch.  8,  vol.  29,  of  the  Laws  of  Delaware, 
and  such  additional  appropriation  as  general  assembly  may  make  therefor. 
State  board  of  education  to  certify  annually  to  State  treasurer  every  school 
district  entitled  to  State  funds.  Treasurer  to  apportion  funds  to  school  dis- 
tricts on  basis  of  enrollment  during  preceding  year,  but  high-school  enrollment 

not  to  be  counted. 

Miscellaneous. — State  appropriations  for  oral  in.structlon  for  deaf;  school 
superintendents  to  see  that  appropriation  is  properly  expended.  Unclaimed 
nroceetls  of  stravs  go  to  county  fund  or  special  district  fund,  as  case  may  be. 
*  '  Ch.  157,  Apr.  14,  1919. 

Georgia:  An  act  to  emiwwer  the  State  suijerlutendent  of  schools,  the  attorney 
general,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  senate  and  house  committees  on  eilucatlon  to 
codify  the  school  laws. 

y^r\^\  officers  lire  directed  to  preiwire  from  existing  laws  an  educational  code, 
showing  in  logical  order  and  by  section  and  number  the  school  laws  of  the 
State     To  be  presented  to  the  legislature  of  1919  for  adoption  or  rejection. 

No.  289,  p.  225,  July  20,  1918. 
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Georgia:  To  codify  the  school  laws  of  the  State  In  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  an  act  approved  July  20,  1918;  to  provide  for  a  State  superintendent 
of  schools,  State  board  of  education,  State  board  for  vocational  education, 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  county  boards  of  education,  8uper>lsors  of 
schools  and  institutes,  an  auditor,  a  secretary  and  executive  agent  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  other  officers;  to  provide  the  method  of  their  selection, 
their  duties,  powers,  and  compensation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Power  of  taxation  over  the  whole  State  vested  in  general  assembly;  no  iwll 
tax  except  not  to  exceed  $1  annually  on  each  iwll  for  e<lucational  punnwes; 
general  assembly  may  delegate  taxing  power  to  counties  for  certain  purposes, 
including  education. 

Htate  school  system. — Schools  to  be  free  to  all  youth  of  the  State;  separate 
schools  for  white  and  colored  children.  State  school  commissioner  elected  by 
the  people ;  term,  2  years ;  certain  funds  set  apart  for  the  supiwrt  of  schools. 
Authority  may  be  granteil  to  counties,  militia  districts,  school  districts,  and 
municipal  corporations  to  establish  and  maintain  schm^ls  by  local  taxation. 
Local  existing  school  systems  to  continue. 

State  board  of  education, — Said  board  to  consist  of  governor,  State  superin- 
tendent, and  4  other  i)ersons  npixiinteil  by  governor;  term,  4  years.  2  appointed 
every  2  years.  Three  members  must  be  men  of  practical  experience  in  school 
work ;  must  not  have  been  or  be  connected  with  any  schoolbook-publishing  con- 
cern; 4  appointive  members  shall  receive  $250  each  per  annum.  Powers  and 
duties  of  board :  To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  s\ii>erv4sion  of  all 
'schools;  to  provide  courses  of  study  for  all  common  and  high  schools  receiving 
State  aid ;  to  select  and  list  textbooks,  but  county  school  authorities  may,  with 
approval  of  board,  make  necessary  changes;  to  be  final  court  of  appeal  from 
State  superintendent ;  to  determine  necessary  office  force  of  State  superintend- 
ent and  fix  compensation  of  same.  Each  county  shall  constitute  a  school  dis- 
trict. Normal  instruction  of  teachers  and  institutes  shall  be  provided,  and 
teachers  shall  attend  such  institutions.  State  board  shall  provide  for  the 
examination  and  licensing  of  teachers.  Said  board  shall  act  in  advisory 
capacity  to  State  superintendent  as  well  as  court  of  appeals  from  his  decisions. 
Said  board  to  set  up  standards  for  institutions  conferring  degrees  and  diplomas. 
Penalty  imposed  for  board  member  accvptlng  gifts,  rewards,  etc.,  from  school- 
book  publishers.  Said  board  to  be  State  sch<x)lbook  commission ;  uniform 
series  of  textbooks  provided  for  common  schools.  As  a  part  of  course  of  study, 
health  and  hygiene,  the  elements  of  agriculture,  and  the  elements  of  civil  gov- 
ernment shall  be  taught.     Usual  i)rovisions  made  for  bids,  book  contracts,  etc. 

State  superintendent. — Elected  by  qualified  electors;  term,  2  years.  Charged 
with  adniinistratic»n  of  school  laws  and  general  sui>erintendenci^  of  common 
schools.  Subordinate  school  officers  shall  be  bound  by  his  instructions,  but 
ap[>eal  lies  to  State  board  of  education.  State  superintendent  shall  be  secre- 
tary and  executive  agent  of  State  board.  He  shall  be  a  member  of  State 
board  for  vocational  etlucatlon.  State  geological,  board.  State  board  of  health, 
budget  and  investigation  ccmnnittee,  and  of  boards  of  trustees  of  each  eleemosy- 
nary, corrective,  and  educational  institution  to  which  public  funds  are  appro- 
priated. He  shall  carry  out  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board  of 
eihuation  and  the  laws  governing  schools  receiving  State  aid.  He  may  susi)end 
a  county  surK»rintendent  for  cause,  subject  to  appeal  to  State  board.  He  shaU 
make  annual  report  to  legislature.  He  shall  apportion  the  school  funds  to  coun- 
ties and  indep*»ndent  local  systems  on  the  basis  of  number  of  children  between 
G  and  18  years  of  age.  He  may  appoint  3  State  school  sui)ervisors,  whose 
salaries  shall  not  exceed  $3,000  each.  He  sImII  apiiolnt  an  auditor  to  audit 
books  and  accounts  of  county  superintendents  and  treasurers  of  local  school 
systems,  of  State  university  and  Its  branches,  and  all  schools  receiving  State 
aid.  School  year  to  be  coincident  with  calendar  year;  20  da.vs  a  school  month. 
Enumeration  of  children  between  6  and  18  years  of  age  shall  be  made  in  1888 
and  every  5  years  thereafter.  State  suiKM'lntendent  shall  organize  in  each 
(rounty  a  teachers'  institute.  He  may  re(iui»'e  reiwrts  of  county  superintend- 
ents and  other  chief  school  officers  as  he  njay  pivscribe. 

County  hoards  of  education. — Each  county  shall  constitute  1  school  district 
under  control  and  managenien:  of  county  board  of  educathm.  Said  board 
to  consist  of  5  freeholders  appoint**!  by  the  grand  jury  (except  in  f<nir  counties 
under  a  *M<>cal  system'*  by  si)ec-lal  acts).  Term,  4  years.  Chosen  from  that 
portion  of  county  outside  of  indeiH.^ndent  districts.    Pay  of  members,  not  over 
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$2  i)er  day.  Board  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  jiresldent.  Monthly  meet- 
injjs  to  be  held.  Board  to  regulate  school  term;  may  piirciiase,  lease,  or  rent 
school  sites;  provide  schoolhoiises  and  equipment;  be  vested  with  title  to 
school  proi)erty ;  may  receive  gifts  and  bequests.  Board  shall  hear  and  deter- 
mine local  controversies;  from  board  appeal  lies  to  State  superintendent. 
County  and  city  boards  of  education  may  require  pupils  to  be  vaccinated. 
County  boards  may  suspend  for  cause  the  county  sui)erintendent  or  any 
teacher,  but  appeal  lies  to  State  sui)erintendent.  Said  board  may  consolidate 
schools  or  rearrange  school  districts ;  may  provide  for  transportation  of  pupils. 
Board  may  organize  manual  labor  schools,  with  approval  of  State  board. 
County  or  municipal  board  may  also  organize  and  maintain  evening  schools  and 
high  schools  and  Junior  high  schools.  Such  boards  may  also  provide  depart- 
ments of  industrial  education.  Admission  to  all  common  schools  shall  be  free 
to  all  persons  between  ages  of  6  and  18. 

Hchool  funds. — Fifty  i)er  cent  of  all  revenue  received  by  the  State  shall  be 
used  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  this  provision  to  go  into  efCect 
January  1,  1922.  As  soon  as  any  county  board  shall  give  evidence  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  mad?,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  continue  the  common  schools 
at  least  6  months  said  county  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  State  funds.  School 
funds  to  be  kept  separate  from  other  funds. 

School  districts. — County  board  of  education  shall  lay  off  county  Into  several 
districts;  for  failure  so  to  do  members  may  be  removed.  County  board  may 
order  election  of  district  trustees,  such  trustees  to  be  3  in  number,  elected 
by  the  people,  but  in  districts  containing  incorporated  towns  there  may  be  5 
trustees.  Said  trustees  to  visit  schools,  make  recommendations  to  county 
lK)ard,  and  otherwise  act  in  advisory  capacity  to  county  school  authorities.- 
County  school  tax  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar  may  be  levied ;  election 
to  determine  tax  question  is  calletl  on  petition  of  one-fourth  of  qualified  voters ; 
iwo-thirds  majority  necessary  to  vote  tax;  incorporated  towns  operating  local 
school  systems  shall  not  be  included  with  rest  of  county  tax,  but  may  elect  to 
abolish  their  local  systems  by  ofhclal  act  of  the  legislature.  School  district 
may  supplement  by  taxation  the  funds  received  from  the  State;  two-thirds 
vote  necessary  to  carry  election.  Any  municipality  authorized  by  law  to  main- 
tain a  system  of  piiblic  schools  by  local  taxation  may  submit  question  of 
taxation  to  a  vote  of  i>eople.  and  two-thirds  vote  determines.  Local  school  tax 
may  be  repealed  by  two-thirds  vote  of  those  voting  at  election.  Any  city  of 
over  2,000  population  and  any  county  or  town  may  organize  an  independent 
sch(K)l  system ;  local  laws  now  in  force  are  not  rei^ealed.  In  district  levying  a 
local  tax  the  trustees  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  schools 
and  shall  build  and  equip  s(rhool houses  subject  to  approval  of  county  board. 
Tax  in  such  district  shall  not  exceed  5-  mills  on  the  dollar.  Taxation  of  cor- 
porate property  is  regulated. 

Schoolliouscs  in  local  tax  districts. — On  petition  of  one-fourth  of  qualified 
voters,  election  on  school-bond  issue  shall  be  called  by  trustees  or  boards  of 
education  of  such  districts ;  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  carry  election.  County 
school  bonds  may  likewi.se  be  authorized. 

County  superintendent  of  schools. — County  superintendent  substituted  for 
county  school  commissioner.  Term  of  countv  8Ui)erintendent,  4  years';  elected 
by  quallfieil  voters  of  territory  outside  of  independent  districts;  county  board 
of  education  to  fill  vacancies.  Educational  qualifications  prescribed  for  county 
superintendents.  Superintendent  to  receive  $000  per  annum  from  State  funds 
and  such  additional  pay  as  county  board  may  determine.  Said  superintendent 
may  be  removed  for  cause  by  county  board,  but  appeal  lies  to  State  superinten- 
dent. County  superintendent  shall  be  the  medium  of  conniumictition  between 
State  superintendent  and  subordinate  school  officers,  shall  be  the  agent  of  the 
county  board,  and  shall  enforce  all  rules  and  instructions  of  State  superin- 
tendent and  county  board.  He  shall  visit  and  superintend  the  schools  and, 
with  State  superintendent,  supervise  county  normals  and  institutes.  He  may 
suspend  teacher,  subject  to  appeal  to  county  board. 

Teachers*  licenses. — These  are  of  first,  second,  and  third  grade  and  are 
issued  by  county  superintendent.  Rules  made  by  State  board  of  education. 
Questions  prepared  by  State  superintendent,  examinations  conducted  by  county 
superintendents,  and  papers  graded  by  county  superintendent  in  accordance 
with  rules  of  State  board.  County  board  may  in  emergency  order  a  special 
examination,  in  which  case  county  superintendent  may  prepare  questions  and 
conduct  examination,  county  board  to  grant  licenses  to  successful  applicants. 
In  case  of  municipal  school  system  maintaining  an  approved  standard  of  ex- 
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amiuatiou  of  teachers,  State  board  may  delegate  to  such  system  the  right  to 
license  Its  own  teachers.  First-grade  license  valid  for  3  years;  second  grade 
valid  for  2  years ;  third  grade  for  1  year ;  license  may  be  validated  in  another 
county  than  where  issued  by  endorsement  of  county  superintendent  of  such 
other  county.  County  superintendent  may  revoke  certificate  for  cause,  but 
appeal  lies  to  county  board.  In  vocational  agriculture,  trade  and  Industrial, 
and  home  economics  education  the  certification  of  teachers  shall  be  as  author- 
ized by  State  board  for  vocational  education. 

Health  regulations. — C'ounty  and  municipal  boards  of  health  may  make  health 
rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law.  Handling  of  communicable 
diseases  and  dlsease-infectvd  books,  etc.,  in  schools  is  regulated.  Periods  of 
quarantine  or  isolation  for  several  communicable  diseases  are  regulated. 

Compulsory  attendance. — Parent  or  guardian  having  charge  of  child  between 
ages  of  8  and  14  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  a  public  school  for  6  months 
each  year.  Exemptions:  Child  attending  other  .school  giving  instruction  In 
English  branches ;  child  having  completed  work  of  seventh  gi-ade ;  child  ex- 
cused **  for  good  reasons  "  by  county  or  city  or  town  school  board.  Temporary 
absence  may  be  excused  by  principal  or  teacher  in  charge.  Penalties  i)rovidecl 
for  violations.  Notice  before  prosecution.  Teachers  retjuired  tp  report  ab- 
sences. Each  county  and  municipal  board  shall  employ  an  attendance  oflicor. 
Any  county  or  municipality  falling  or  refusing  to  employ  such  officer  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  State  school  funds.  Fines  and  forfeitures  collected  under 
this  provision  shall  be  paid  to  county  school  fund. 

Vocational  education. — Provisions  of  "  Smith-Hughes  Act "  of  Congress  ac- 
cepted. State  board  for  vocational  education  shall  consist  of  7  members,  as 
/ollows :  Chancellor  of  the  imivei'slty.  State  superintendent  of  schools,  1  member 
from  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  1  from  agricultural  interests, 
1  representative  of  labor,  and  2  members  from  the  district  agricultural  .school.««. 
Members  other  than  chancellor  and  State  superintendent  shall  Ik*  appointed  by 
the  governor.    State  treasurer  is  made  custodian  of  fmuls. 

No.  214,  p.  288,  Aug.  19,  1919. 

Illinois:  To  assemble  a  convention  to  revise,  alter,  or  amend  the  constitution 
of  the  State. 

To  meet  on  January  6,  1920.  To  l>e  comiwsed  of  102  delegates,. elected  No- 
veml)er  4,  1919.    Sum  of  $oOO,000  appropriated. 

S.  B.  232,  p.  GO,  June  21,  1919. 

MoHtana:  To  amend  various  sections  of  ch.  70,  Laws  of  1913,  being  an  act 
codifying  the  .school  laws  of  the  State  and  pro\Mdlng  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  n  general,  uniform,  anci  thorough  system  of  public  free  schools. 

Providing  for  4  meetings  annually  of  State  board  of  education ;  State  certifi- 
cation of  graduates  of  the  Institutions  of  the  university;  additions  to  the  staff 
of  State  superintendent;  State  meetings  of  county  superintendents;  employ- 
ment of  physicians  to  examine  sanitary  conditions  of  schools  and  health  con- 
ditions of  pupils ;  at  letist  4  montlis  of  school  for  childi^en  in  isolated  sections ; 
continuation,  part-time,  and  night  schools  for  persons  over  21  years  old ;  State 
certification  of  teachers  and  State  board  of  educational  examiners;  approval  of 
schoolhouse  sites  by  county  superintendent  and  county  health  oflicer;  increa.se 
of  county  common-school  levy  from  4  mills  to  6  mills :  expenditure  of  district 
school  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  teacherage  and  a  barn;  holding  of  county 
meetings  of  tnistees.  Ch.  196,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

New  Hampsliire :  Amending  the  la\vs  relating  to  the  public  schools  and  estab- 
lishing a  State  board  of  education. 

State  board  shall  consist  of  governor,  ex  olficio,  and  5  members  appointed 
by  governor  and  council.  Apiwintive  members,  no  more  than  3  of  whom  shall 
be  of  same  political  party,  shall  not  be  *'  technical  educators  nor  professionally 
engaged  in  school  work " ;  term,  5  years,  one  member  appointed  each  year ; 
governor  and  council  may  remove  a  member  for  cau.se.  State  board  shall  (1) 
liave  general  administration  of  public  schools,  including  ^'Americanization  ** 
work;  (2)  make  regulations  for  the  State's  cooperation  under  the  "Smith- 
Hughes  Act "  of  Congress,  and  (3)  prescribe  qualifications  of  deputy  commis- 
sioners, superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  and  teachers,  and  also 
subjects  and  minimum  standards  for  public  schools.     Board  shall  appoint  a 
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comiiii.ssiouer  of  education  as  executive  officer  and  four  deput)*  commissioners, 
one  of  whom  shall  promote  agricultural  and  other  vocational  education  and 
one  of  whom  shall  assist  in  abolishing  illiteracy  and  promoting  Americaniza- 
tion.   Stnte  board  shall  succeed  to  functions  of  State  superintendent,  trustees 
of  normal  schools,  and  State  tK>ard  for  vocational  education.    Additional  duties 
of  lx)aLxl  (through  commissioner)  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  combine  school  dis- 
tricts into  supervisory  unions;  (2)  to  supervise  expenditure  of  moneys  appro- 
priate<l  under  this  act;  (3)  to  prepai^e  a  budget  for  such  expenditures  and  to 
give  information  to  the  public;    (4)    to  establish  standard  schools  in  unor- 
ganized territorj'  or  otherwise  provide  for  children  therein;    (5)    to  certify 
annuallj^  to  State  treasurer  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools; 
(6)  to  report  biennially  to  the  State  legislature;  (7)  to  employ  union  sui>erin- 
tendents  on  nomination  of  local  boards ;  (8)  to  fix  salaries  of  superintendents 
of  suijervisory  unions  and  to  pay  such  salaries,  except  such  as  may  be  added 
from  local  funds;  (9)  to  employ  necessaiy  inspectors,  supervisors,  etc.;   (10) 
to  hold  conferences  of  superintendents  and  teachers;    (11)    to  prepare  and 
publish  programs,  courses  of  study,  etc.;  (12)  to  employ  competent  persons  to 
care  for  pupils*  health.     For  State  school  supervision  each  district  shall  pay 
annually  to  State  treasurer  $2  for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  its  schools  the  previous 
year.    Unions  of  districts  provided  for  the  employment  of  superintendents. 
Teachers  to  be  employed  by  district  board  on  nomination  of  superintendent. 
English  language  shall  be  used  exclusively  in  both  public  and  private  schools 
in  teaching  fundamental  subjects.    A  foreign  language  may  be  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools,  provided  the  regular  prescribed  course  of  study  be  not 
abridged.    Persons  between  10  and  21  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and 
speak   understandingly   the  English  language   must  attend   imrt-timc  school. 
When  15  or  more  such  persons  reside  or  are  employed  in  any  district,  sucli  dis- 
trict must  provide  an  evening  or  part-time  school.     District  must  liltewise 
provide  for  20  or  more  persons  over  21  who  can  not  read  and  speak  under- 
standingly the  English  language.    Employment  of  persons  between  16  and  21  is 
regulated.    Standard  elementary  school  to  be  of  36  weeks'  duration;  district 
must  maintain  standard  school  unless  State  board  reduces  the  term  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  transportation  to  be  provided  for  pupils  below  the  ninth  grade  who  reside 
more  than  2  miles  from  school.    Minimum  and  maximum  tax  rates  are  fixed. 
State  aid  for  weak  districts.    State  appropriation  for  (1)  elimination  of  illit- 
eracy; (2)  Americanization  of  immigrants;   (3)  equalizing  educational  oppor- 
tunity;  (4)  health  promotion;   (5)  determination  of  mental  and  physical  de- 
fects; (6)  training  of  teachers;  (7)  administration  of  department  of  education; 
(8)    vocational  education;    (9)    high-school   tuition;    (10)    aid   of  dependent 

mothers.  Ch.  106,  Mar.  28,  1919. 

• 

North  Carolina:  To  amend  certain  sections  of  the  Revisal  of  1905  and  certain 
chapters  of  the  Laws  of  1907,  1911,  1913,  1915,  and  1917,  all  being  parts  of  the 
public-sdiool   law. 

State  board  of  education  may  loan  money  for  fann-llfe  school  buildings. 
Subjects  prescribed  for  public  schools;  civil  government  must  be  taught  in 
school  having  more  than  one  teacher.  Sheriff  must  submit  annually  to  county 
boani  of  education  a  statement  showing  insolvencies,  etc.,  in  tax  collections. 
Section  of  Revisal  (4116)  governing  apportionment  of  funds  is  repealed. 
County  superintendent  must  secure  from  State  board  of  examiners  a  superin- 
tendent's certificate.  No  school  committeeman  shall  be  eligible  as  a  teacher. 
Teachers  of  public-school  branches  in  private  scliool  must  liave  State  teacher's 
certificate.  County  treasurer's  commissions  on  school  funds  shall  be  paid  on 
onler  of  board  of  education.  Treasurer  to  keep  accounts  with  school  districts ; 
no  township  accounts.  Special  school  tax  may  be  levied  on  personal  as  well 
as  real  property.  Date  of  child's  birth  to  l>e  shown  in  school  census.  Manner 
of  reflucing  special  tax  is  prescribed.  Teachers  to  be  elected  after  conference 
with  county  superintendent.  Manner  of  enlargement  of  special  tax  district  is 
pn^cribed/  Ch.  254,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

West  Virginia:  To  amend  and  reenact  Biirnes'  Code  of  1916,  all  relating  to 
educiitlon. 

State  board  of  education. — Enacts  a  new  schcwl  code.  State  board  of  edu«i- 
tion,  a  corporation ;  shall  consist  of  State  superintendent,  ex  officio,  and  6  mem- 
bers appointed  !>y  the  go^^rnor;  term  of  appointive  members,  6  years,  one 
appointed  each  year;  not  fewer  than  3  apiwintive  members  shall  be  actively 
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engaged  In  school  work,  nor  shall  more  than  three  be  of  same  political  iMirty. 
governor  may  remove  appointive  member  for  cause;  compensation  of  each  ap- 
pointive member,  $1,(KX)  and  expenses.  Advisory  council  created  to  assist  in 
l>oMcies  for  the  education  of  colored  youth.  State  superintendent  to  be  chief 
executive  officer  of  State  board.  State  board  of  education  to  have  the  general  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  West  Virginia  University, 
the  State  normal  scluiols,  the  West  Virginia  Trades  School,  the  W^est  Virginia 
Vocational  School,  the  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute,  the  Bluefield  Coloi-e<l 
Institute,  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  of  any  other  State  edu- 
cational institution  hereafter  created  by  law.  Said  board  shall  succeed  to  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  regents,  the  State  boanl  of  education  as  now 
constituted,  the  State  schoolbook  commission,  and  the  State  vocational  board, 
\\'hich  are  abolisliHl  by  this  act.  The  training  of  teachers  shall  be  under  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  the  State  board.  Board  shall  make  niles  for 
the  standardization  of  all  schools  and  shall  determine  minimum  standards  for 
conferring  degrees  and  granting  diplomas.  State  board  authorized  to  accredit 
institutions  for  purpose  of  gninting  teachers'  certificates.  Board  shall  prescribe 
minimum  standards  for  courses  of  study  for  the  schools;  shall  have  authority  to 
approve  or  disapprove  plans  for  ^hoolhouses  in  school  districts  of  le.ss  than 
ry,i)00  population;  shall  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  textbooks  for  the  public 
schools. 

i<tat€  superintendent. — State  superintendent  of  schools  elected  by  qualified 
voters;  term,  4  years.  He  shall  be  a  school  administrator  of  recognized  ability, 
training  equal  to  graduation  from  standard  university  or  college,  and  at  least  5 
years'  experience  in  school  work ;  annual  salarj%  $v),000.  He  .shall  have  general 
supervisUm  of  scho<ils ;  shall  cause  to  be  instituted  proceedings  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  school  law:  may  hold  conferences  of  local  superintendents;  shall 
give  interpretations  of  the  school  laws;  shall  prepare  and  publish  mnnual  of 
course  of  study  prescribed  by  State  board ;  cause  school  laws  to  be  printe<l  and 
distributed ;  cause  to  be  publisheil  lists  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries 
suid  publish  special  reports  and  bulletins ;  sliall  make  biennial  report ;  shall  em- 
ploy assistants  and  perform  other  duties  required  by  law  or  State  board. 

Cnunty  supcrintemlent. — County  superintendent  of  .schools  electe<l  by  qualified 
voters;  term,  4  years.  ^lust  lu»ld  a  supervisor's  certificate  or  normal-school 
diploma  or  equivalent,  excei>t  that  holder  of  first-grade  elementary  certificate 
of  10  years*  standing  in  19*J2  shall  be  eligible.  State  board  of  eilucation  may 
remove  county  superintendent  for  cause.  Vacancy  filled  by  presidents  of  local 
district  school  boards.  Salary  of  county  superintendent  basetl  on  number  of 
schools  under  his  su|)ervision.  He  shall  be  chief  executive  oflicer  of  the  schools 
.of  county,  except  in  independent  districts;  shall  visit  scluwls  and  may  suspend 
teacher  for  caut^e;  may  hold  conferences  of  school-board  members  and  principals 
and  sui)ervisors ;  siiall  be  county  financial  secretary  for  school  funds;  shall 
make  annual  r(>i)ort  and  perft>rm  other  duties  retpilred  by  law  or  State  board. 

District  school  board. — District  board  of  education  to  consist  of  3  members 
electe<l  by  qualifieil  voters.  Board  is  declared  a  corporation;  shall  hold  school 
property;  shall  provide  school  sites  and  buildings,  furniture,  and  equipment. 
Board  may  appoint  1  school  trustee  for  each  subdistrict.  Minimum  school  term 
rcfpiired  as  follows:  1919-20,  120  days;  192(^-21,  130  days;  1921-22,  140  days; 
1922-23,  1.50  days;  1923-24,  160  days;  if  insufficient  funds  for  providing  said 
term,  voters  may  vote  additional  tax.  Schools  open  to  all  persons  between  6 
and  21  years  of  age. 

Teachers. — Minimum  sjilaries  for  teachers  fixed  as  follows:  First-grade  certifi- 
cate. $75;  second  grade,  $00;  third  grade,  $45;  school  board  may  fix  higher 
rates.  Board  of  e<lucation  of  any  district  may  apiK>int  a  district  supervisor, 
and  where  50  or  naa'e  principals  and  teachers  employed,  1  or  more  assistants 
may  be  appointed.  Board  of  education  shall  employ  teadiers  and  fix  their 
salaries;  may  dismiss  teacher  for  cause  after  10  days'  written  notice,  but  teacher 
may  api^eal  to  State  sui>erlntendent  if  board's  action  is  not  unanimous;  teacher 
breaking  contract  without  just  cause  shall  not  be  emi)loyed  in  any  other  public 
school  during  term  of  such  contract.  If  school  is  closetl  on  account  of  con- 
tagious or  Infectious  disease,  teacher  holding  himself  in  readiness  to  teach  shall 
be  paid  for  time  schools  are  dosi'd.  District  board  to  have  general  control  of 
schools;  may  consolidate  two  or  more  small  schools  and  provide  transportation 
for  pupils.  Board  may  provide  means  of  educaticm  for  children  residing  over 
2  miles  from  scliool.  Board  to  d*-termine  what  schools  in  district  pupils  shall 
attend  and  shall  rt'gulate  transfers  of  pupils. 
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Khufergartcnn. — Board  of  ediioatlon  of  any  district  may  establish  klnder- 
;:artei)S  for  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years.  Kindergarten  teachers 
shall  hold  special  kindergarten  certiflcxites  issued  by  State. superintendent  under 
reirulations  of  State  board  of  education. 

PoirerH  of  school  boar<is. — The  board  of  any  district  or  independent  district 
may  establish  erening  schools,  part-time  day  schools,  or  vocational  schools,  and 
^^hall  admit  thereto  adults  and  other  persons  not  required  to  attend  day  schools. 
Board  may  also  provide  for  connnunity  use  of  school  property.  Board  may  pro- 
vide s<*hool  libraries.  Books,  except  in  independent  districts  and  high  schools, 
shall  be  selected  from  lists  prepared  by  State  superintendent.  Boards  may  pro- 
vide United  States  flags  for  schcx)!  buildings  and  require  the  saine  to  be  dis- 
phjyed.  Boards  of  Independent  districts  shall,  and  boards  of  districts  may,  pro- 
vide for  medical  and  dental  inspection  of  pupils.  Such  boards  may  also  employ 
sclKKd  nui*ses.  Board  of  distiict  or  independent  district  may  provide  free  text- 
hooks  for  public-school  pupils ;  may  establish  a  teachers*  retirement  fund  under 
rules  of  State  board  of  education ;  shall  provide  separate  schools  for  colored 
puiiils.  District  board  shall  perform  other  duties  prescribed  by  law  and  State 
hoard  of  e<lucation.  District  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary ;  duties  defined. 
He  shall  certify  tax  levy  made  by  district  board  to  county  superintendent,  who 
shall  refjort  the  same  to  proper  county  taxing  authorities.  Secretary  shall  make 
annual  reiwrt  to  county  superhitendent. 

High  schools. — A  high  school  may  be  established  and  maintained  in  a  dis- 
trict or  indejiendent  district  by  vote  of  the  qualified  voters.  Boards  of  tw^o 
or  mt)re  contiguous  districts  in  same  county  may,  if  authorized  by  vote  of  tlie 
people,  establish  and  maintain  a  joint  high  school;  control  thereof  is  vested 
in  boards  of  districts  so  uniting,  and  county  superintendent  is  ex  officio  a 
uiember  of  such  board.  County  high-sch<Kil  board  or  district  board  mny  estab- 
lish a  normal  training  department  in  the  high  school ;  State  board  of  education 
to  prescribe  course  of  study  for  such  department ;  State  aid  to  amount  to  $40(), 
but  for  not  exceeding  10  high  schools  in  the  State.  Board  of  education  of 
any  district  not  maintaining  a  high  school  or  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
county  high  school  shall  pay  high-school  tuition  of  pupils  in  its  district  who 
have  complete<l  elementary  s<*hool  course  and  attend  high  school  elsewhere; 
district  maintaining  high-school  course  of  less  than  4  years  shall  in  like  manner 
|.tiy  tuition  of  its  high-school  pupils  who  have  completed  its  course.  High 
s<'hools  classified  as  first  class,  having  4-year  course;  second,  3-year  course; 
thini  class,  2-year  course.  State  aid:  First  class,  $800;  second  class,  $600; 
third  class,  $400.  District  and  county  boards  may  erect  dormitories  for  high 
schools.  High  school  may  be  discontinued  on  petition  of  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
the  taxpayers.  Provision  made  for  "  intennediate "  or  "Junior"  high  schools 
to  be  a  part  of  a  6-3-3  plan  of  school  organization. 

7'eachers*  contracts,  authority,  duties,  etc.,  are  regulated.  Teachers  to  be 
paid  monthly,  but  pay  may  be  withheld  until  required  reports  are  made. 
Teachers  shall  make  annually,  before  April  1,  an  enumeration  of  the  youth  of 
the  subdistrict  between  the  nges  of  6  and  21. 

Teachers'  certificates. — Public-school  teacher  must  be  holder  of  certificate,  of 
goml  nmral  character,  and  over  IS  years  of  age.  Examinations  for  certificates 
and  powers  necessary  thereto  are  vested  in  State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 
Examination  questions  prepared  in  State  dei>artment  of  education  and  for- 
wanled  to  county  superintendents  for  holding  examination ;  applicants'  manu- 
scripts sent  to  State  department  for  grading.  Elementai-y  certificates  are  of 
first  grade,  second  grade,  and  third  grade.  High-school  certificates  and  super 
visors'  certificates  also  provided  for.  Short-course  certificates  provided  for 
those  ci>mpleting  the  short  oourse  in  State  normal  schools  and  other  approve! 
institutions.  Special  certificates  provided  for  teachers  of  special  subjects: 
librarians,  kindergartens,  primarj-  teachers,  special  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  music,  drawing,  physical  training,  home  economics,  manual  training,  agricul- 
ture, and  other  vocational  subjects.  Emergency  certificates  may  be  issued  by 
State  8Ui>erintendent.  Said  superintendent  may  accept  in  lieu  of  ♦^xamlTiatlim 
credits  made  in  an  approved  college,  normal  school,  or  first-class  high  school. 
Renewal  and  revocation  of  certificates  regulated. 

f)istitutcs, — Annual  county  teachers'  institutes  shall  be  held  throughout  the 
State  at  such  times  and  places  as  State  superintendent  nmy  direct.  Each  teacher 
nnist  attend  at  least  5  days.  County  sui)erintendont  shall  also  conduct  district 
«>r  l<»int  district  institutes.    Teachers  shall  be  eneouraircd  to  form  reading  circles. 

Compulsory  attcn<lancc. — Children  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than  14  years  of 
age    shall    attend    school.     Exemptions:     in)     Those    attending    private    or 
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parochial  schools;  (b)  those  receiving  approved  instruction  at  home;  (c)  tlie 
pli.vHically  or  mentally  incapacitated;  (d)  pupil  in  whose  iiumcdiate  family  n 
death  occurs;  <e)  cases  of  extreme  destitution  of  parents;  (/)  cases  where 
attrndance  is  hazardous  to  pupil's  life,  health,  or  safety;  (g)  pupil  residing 
moro  tlian  2  miles  from  school  unless  transportation  is  furnished;  (A)  cases  of 
observance  of  regular  church  ordinances;  (i)  reasons  accepted  as  valid  by 
county  superintendents.  District  attendance  officers  provideil  for.  Children 
between  14  and  10  who  are  not  lawfully  employed  must  attend  school.  P3very 
child  between  14  and  16  lawfully  employed  s-hall  attend  evening  or  part-time 
day  school  at  least  5  1ioul*s  a  week  for  20  weeks  if  such  school  is  in  session  an<l 
is  maintained  within  2  miles  of  child's  residence.  Employers  must  permit 
attendance.  Mentally  normal  minors  over  8  years  of  age  who  arc  defective  in 
sight  or  hearing  must  be  sent  to  the  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blhid. 

Vocational  education. — "  Smith-Hughes  Act "  providing  Federal  aid  for  voca- 
tional education  is  assented  to.  State  treasurer  is  made  custodian  of  funds. 
State  board  of  education  is  made  board  for  vocational  education. 

State  university, — ^West  Virginia  I'niversity  is  under  control  of  State  board 
of  education.  President  to  be  executive  head  of  the  university ;  shall  make 
biennial  reports.  State  board  shall  establish  colleges,  schools,  and  departments 
of  the  university  as  mny  be  exi>edient.  State  board  has  ai)proval  of  rules  of 
admission  and  graduation.  Agricultural  extension  department'  provided  for. 
Male  students  shall  enroll  in  the  dei>artmeut  of  military  science.  State  board 
of  education  may  organize  and  conduct  general  exten^on  work  In  the  university. 
Investment  of  endowment  of  agricultural  college  is  regulateil.  Legislature  is 
directed  to  make  appropriations  for  .support  of  university.  Acts  relating  to 
State  normal  school  and  branches  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Other  State  instittttions. — Government  and  conduct  of  other  State  educa- 
tional Institutions  are  regulated.  Tliese  Include  the  preparatory  branch  of  the 
State  university,  West  Virginia  Trades  School,  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Bluefleld  Colored  Institute,  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  West  Virginia  Industi'ial  School  for  Boys,  Industrial  Home  for  Girls. 
State  board  of  education  shall  make,  through  State  superintendent,  an  annual 
report  to  governor. 

School  Inmds, — Any  district  or  independent  district  may  issue  bonds  for 
sites,  buiklings,  etc.,  by  three-fifths  vote  of  the  votes  cast  Aggregate  indebted- 
ness not  to  exceed  2^  per  cent  of  property  valuation  of  the  district ;  tax  must 
be  levieil  to  pay  interest  and  to  retire  annually  a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
princii)al.     School  elections  are  regulated. 

County  sheriff  shall  collect  and  disburse  school  moneys  for  the  county  and 
the  several  districts  and  independent  districts  therein.  He  shall  make  annual 
settlement  with  the  county  financial  secretary ;  method  of  such  settlement  regu- 
latetl.    His  liabilities  are  deflneil.  C.  2,  Feb.  2.'i,  1010. 

Wyoming:  To  amend  and  reenact  ch.  12l»,  Session  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to 
the  State  department  of  education. 

General  supervision  of  public  schools  is  entrusted  to  suiMTintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  shall  administer  the  school  system  according  to  law,  but  noth- 
ing herein  shall  limit  or  contravene  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming.  County  educational  matters  shall  be  under  sui»er- 
vlslon  of  coimty  superintendent  of  schools.  District  educatlonnl  matters  shall 
be  under  care  of  district  board  of  school  trustees. 

State  board  of  education. — To  be  composed  of  7  members,  at  leasf  2  of  whom 
shall  be  actually  engaged  in  educational  work.  State  .sniperlutendent  a  member 
ex  officio ;  6  members  apixiinted  by  State  superintendent,  with  approval  of  gov- 
ernor ;  term,  0  years.  2  being  appointed  every  2  years ;  not  over  4  members  shall 
belong  to  same  iwlitical  party.  Sui>erintendent,  with  approval  of  governor,  may 
remove  a  member  for  cause.  Board  to  meet  semiannually ;  State  commissioner 
of  education  to  l)e  secretary. 

State  supcrintcndoit, — He  shall  exercis-e  general  control  and  supervision  over 
the  public  schools.  He  shall,  through  the  commissioner  of  education,  advise 
witlj  county  and  district  school  officers  and  boards.  He  shall  explain  and  en- 
force the  school  law  and  the  rules  of  the  State  board.  He  .shall  furnish  contract 
foi*ms  to  publl.»<hers  desiring  to  enter  contracts  with  school  district  boards  for 
supplying  textlmoks  and  shall  require  each  sucli  publisher  to  givj  bond  for  not 
less  than  $2,000;  he  may  suspend  the  right  of  any  publisher  not  complying  to 
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sell  books  in  the  State.  State  superluteudent,  with  advice  of  State  board,  shall 
have  annual  school  census  token.  Superintendent  and  State  board  shall  report 
biennially  to  governor.  Superintendent,  with  advice  of  board,  shall  assume 
powers  and  duties  of  State  board  of  examiners.  Superintendent  shall  advlKe 
with  trustees  of  State  university  In  relation  to  normal  department  thereof;  he 
and  State  board  shall  be  trustees  of  other  teacher-training  liLstitutions.  State 
board  shall  have  general  oversight  of  vocational  and  other  special  schools.  State 
board  shall  prescribe  standards  regulating  the  general  course  of  study  and 
piovide  for  printing  and  distribution  of  a  suggestive  course.  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe course  of  reading  for  teachers  and  may  adopt  means  of  assuring  itself  that 
such  reading  is  done;  other  means  of  improving  teachers  in  the  service  may 
be  adopted.  Board  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  certificating  super- 
intendents, supervisors,  and  teachers.  State  department  of  education  shall  be 
provided  with  adequate  office  assistants.  Field  agents  may  be  employed  for 
supervisory,  advisory,  and  inspectorial  puriioses. 

Commissioner  of  education. — State  board  of  education,  witli  approval  of 
iCovernor,  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  of  education.  He  shall,  under  general 
suiKTvision  and  direction  of  the  State  sui^erintendent,  execute  the  educational 
policies  of  the  State  board.  Ue  shall  pi-epare  and  publish  bulletins,  etc. ;  shall 
make  tours  of  inspection;  shall  foster  professional  growtli  and  enthusiasm  in 
teaching;  shall  In  person  and  through  assistants  examine  accounts,  methods, 
etc.,  •f  boards  and  superintendents ;  shall  advise  with  boards  and  superintend- 
ents; shall,  with  approval  of  State  board,  prepare  suggestive  courses  of  studj 
for  elementary  and  high  schools ;  shall  prepare  for  State  board  rules  for  stand- 
ardizing and  grading  schools  and  for  sanitary  buildings  and  sites ;  shall  have 
printed  and  distributed  the  school  law  and  forms  for  school  officers'  reports; 
shall  publish  lists  of  textbooks  from  which  superintendents  and  school  officers 
may  select  books  for  their  respective  schools. 

Certificates. — A  certification  division  Is  created  in  the  State  department  of 
education ;  commissioner  of  education  shall  be  chief  of  this  division.  Said  chief 
shall  also  conduct  the  State  teachers'  employment  bureau.  Certificates  shall  be 
issued  by  two  methods:  (1)  Upon  examination,  (2)  upon  credentials.  All  cer- 
tificates shall  be  Issued  from  office  of  State  superintendent  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  certification  division.  Said  division  shall  prepare  a  list  of  approved 
institutions  whose  graduates  may  receive  certificates  without  examination; 
said  division  shall  also  provide  for  the  recognition  of  certificates  issued  In  other 
States.  All  certificates  shall  be  State  certificates  and  valid  in  any  county  wliere 
registered  according  to  law.  Examinations  shall  be  uniform,  and  county  super- 
intendents shall  cooperate  by  holding  examinations,  grading  pai)ers,  etc.  Cer- 
tificates shall  be  (1)  elementary  city  school,  (2)  rural  school,  (3)  high  school, 
(4)  administrative,  and  (5)  special  certificates.  Certificate  must  be  registered 
timiually  with  county  superintendent,  and  evidence  must  be  given  that  retiuired 
professional  study  has  been  pursued.  State  superintendent  may  revoke  a  cer- 
tificate for  cause.  Cli.  127,  Feb.  27,  1919. 


A  (bl).  Stat«  Boards. 

Alabama:  To  create  a  State  board  of  control  and  economy;  to  provide  mem- 
bers thereof,  their  tenure  of  offic»e,  salaries,  duties,  and  mode  of  api)ointnient, 
and  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  goveiniing  the  said  board. 

Board  of  3,  appointed  by  governor,  to  devote  full  time  to  their  duties.  Board 
to  liRve  business  control  o^er  State  charitable  and  eleemosynary  iriStitutions. 
To  buy  supplies  for  educational  institutions. 

Act  No.  47,  p.  43,  Feb.  13,  1919. 

Alabama:  Appropriating  $;!),000  animaliy  as  a  contingent  fund  for  the  State 
department  of  education.  No.  546,  p.  804,  Sept.  30,  1919. 

Alabama:  To  make  an  appropriation  for  the  State  board  of  education. 

Appropriation  of  $50,000  for  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1919,  and  ^100,000 
annually  thereafter.  At  least  80  per  cent  of  same  must  hv  expended  for  length- 
ening tenn  of  rural  scliools.  Furtiier  sum  of  $50,000  Jipprnprlatod  if  governor 
finds  state  of  treasury  warrants  it.  No.  705,  p.  1029,  Sept.  30,  1919. 
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Alabama:  See  also  A  (a),  Atlmiiiistration  and  supervision,  general;  H  (^), 
Cliiid  labor;  M  (c),  Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc.;  N  (a),  Child  wel- 
fare, general. 

Arizona:  Creating  a  Board  of  Directors  of  State  Institutions,  defining  Its 
powers,  authority  and  duties;  providing  for  rei>orts;  repealing:  ch.  89,  Session 
Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  commission  of  State  institutions,  and  making  an 
appropriation  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Applies  to  industrial  scliool  ami  to  other  charitable,  reformatory,  or  peuni 
institutions  of  the  State.  Ch.  64,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

Arizona:  See  also  F  (c).  Teachers*  pt»usions;  M  (b),  Kindergartens. 

Arkansas:  Resolution  providing  for  a  State  school  commission  to  be  composed 
of  a  limited  number  of  representatives  of  various  civic  and  social  organizations 
selected  by  the  governor,  to  study  the  etlucational  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
State,  and  to  worlc  out  and  recommend  to  the  State  board  of  education  a  thor- 
ough, comprehensive  and  progressive  program  of  education. 

S.  C.  R.,  No.  3,  p.  495,  Jan.  28,  1919. 

Arkansas:  See  also  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general. 

California:  Senate  concurrent  resolution  No.  21,  relative  to  a  legislative  in- 
vestigation of  the  problem  of  meeting  tlie  needs  of  and  furnishing  support  for 
the  schools  and  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

^  Committee  created  to  consist  of  6  meml)ers  of  senate  and  3  members  of  the 
house  and  to  report  to  next  session  of  legislature.  Expenses  not  to  exceed 
$3,500. 

Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amendments,  ch.  49,  filed  April  23,  1919. 

California:  See  also  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  J  (a),  Health, 
general. 

Colorado:  To  create  and  establish  a  child-welfare  bureau,  defining  its  duties, 
and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Created  under  the  State  department  of  public  instruction.  Said  bureau  to 
be  responsible  for  promotion  of  community  organiaztion  in  every  county.  The 
work  of  these  parent  and  teacher  groups  shall  be:  (1)  To  secure  wiser  and 
better  trained  parenthood,  but  no  part  of  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  teach- 
ing sex-hygiene  in  public  schools;  (2)  to  bring  liome  and  school  into  closer 
relations;  (3)  to  assist  in  the  Americanization  of  homes  of  foreigners;  (4) 
to  distribute  helpful  literature  relating  to  child  welfai-e;  (5)  to  cultivate  a 
liealthy  and  haj)py  childhood.  Bureau  to  l>e  under  board  of  control  of  5  mem- 
bers; 2  apiK»lntod  by  State  superintendent  and  3  by  governor;  appointments 
from  a  list  submitte<l  by  executive  commitee  of  Colorado  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Pa  rent -Teacher  Association;  term,  5  years,  one  ai)polnted  each  year;  ser\'e 
without  pay.  Public  sch<»ol  buildings  to  be  used  for  community  nieetings  for 
tlie  i)urposes  of  this  act.    Annual  appropriation,  $4,000. 

Ch.  19,  Apr.  9,  1919. 

Colorado:  See  also  B  (b),  State  school  lands;  T  (c),  Schools  for  the  blind. 
Connecticut:  Concerning  the  ai»pointment,  terms,  and  duties  of  the  members 
of  the  State  board  of  education. 

State  board  to  consist  of  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  ex  oflficio,  and  9 
other  members.  Three  members  to  be  api)ointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of 
2  years,  3  for  4  years,  3  for  0  years;  thereafter  all  appointments  to  be  for  6 
years.  Vacancies  filled  by  governor.  Board  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  an 
assistant  seci-etary.  Board  to  fix  compensation  of  employees  with  approval  of 
board  of  control.  Ch.  344,  May  21.  1919. 

Connecticut:  See  also  A  (d).  District  boards  and  officers;  F  (b),  Teachers' 
salaries;  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance;  h  (b),  History,  civics,  and  patriot- 
ism; S  (a),  Libraries  and  museums. 

Delaivare:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  L  (c).  Physi- 
cal education;  S"(a)  Libraries  and  museums. 
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Florida:  See  L  (c),  Physical  wlucatlon ;  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a),  Aduiinistration  and  siiperrislon,  general;  M  (c), 
Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc. 

Idaho:  See  G  (b).  State  normal  schools;  J  (a),  Health,  general;  O  (a). 
Vocational  education,  general. 

Illinois:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  O  (d),  Continuation 
schools;  S  (a),  Libraries  and  museums. 

Indiana:  Establishing  an  investigating  commission  on  child-welfare  nnd 
social  legislation  and  prescribing  its  powers  and  duties. 

Ch.  197,  :Mar.  15,  1919. 

Indiana:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  L  (c).  Physical 
education;  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general. 

Iowa:  To  amend  section  2682ni.  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1918,  relating  to 
mileage  paid  to  menjbers  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Increases  from  2  to  3  cents  a  mile  the  mileage  allowed. 

Ch.  74,  Mar.  20,  1919. 

Iowa:  See  also  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates;  O  (d).  Continuation  schools. 
Kansas:  To  amend  sections  8871,  8873,  and  8876,  General  Statutes  of  1915, 
relating  to  the  State  board  of  education,  its  powers  and  duties. 

Said  board  to  be  composetl  of  State  superintendent,  ex  officio  chairman,  chan- 
cellor of  State  university,  president  of  State  agricultural  college,  president  of 
normal  .school  at  Emporia,  president  of  manual-training  normal  school  at  Pitts- 
burg, president  of  Fort  Hays  Normal  School  at  Hays,  2  county  or  city  superin- 
tendents, and  1  county  superintendent  from  any  county  in  w:hich  none  of  the 
foregoing  Institutions  may  be  located;  county  or  city  superintendents  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor;  each  member  shall  receive  necessary  expenses,  and 
each  appointed  memljer  shall  receive  $5  per  diem  additional.  Board  shall  elect 
a  secretary  for  a  term  of  4  years  and  at  a  salary  of  $2,400  per  annum.  He  shall 
be  a  graduate  of  a  4-year  course  in  a  university,  college,  normal  school,  or  insti- 
tution of  like  rank,  and  must  have  had  not  less  than  o  years'  experience  in  edu- 
i*ational  work.  He  shall  be  subject  to  direction  of  State  superintendent;  shall 
hispect  colleges  and  universities  accredited  by  State  board;  shall  have  charge 
of  matters  relating  to  State  teachers'  certificates,  and  shall  perform  other  duties 
reciuired  by  superintendent  or  board.  State  superintendent  may  appoint  not 
more*  than  4  assistants  who  shall  serve  as  supervisors  of  the  public  schools,  in- 
cluding rural,  grade<l,  and  high  schools ;  such  assistants  shall  be  allowed  neces- 
sary expenses  and  salaries  of  not  over  $2,000  each.  Ch.  256,  Mar.  22, 1919. 

Kansas:  See  also  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  G  (c).  County  and 

local  normal  schools;  K  (c).  Uniformity  of  textbooks;  P  (c).  State  universities 

and  colleges. 

Kentucky:  Appropriating  $25,000  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kentucky 

Illiteracy  Commission.  Ch.  53,  Mar.  26,  1918. 

Kentucky:  See  also  E  (e).  Recognition  of  college  and  normal  diplomas; 
H  (b),  School  census;  K  (c).  Uniformity  of  textbooks;  O  (a),  Vocational 
education,  general ;  P  (c).  State  \miversities  and  colleges. 

LonlsUna:  See  A  (b2),  State  officers;  H  (g),  Child  labor;  U  (e).  Schools 
for  dependents  and  delinquents. 

Maine:  See  S  (a).  Libraries  and  museums. 

Maryland:  See  L  (c),  Physical  education. 

Massachusetts:  To  organize  in  departments  the  executive  and  administrative 
functions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Department  of  education. — State  board  of  education  existing  under  authority 
of  ch.  39  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended,  and  bureau  of  immigi*ation  existing 
under  ch.  321,  General  Acts  of  1917,  are  abolishe<l,  and  powers,  duties,  etc.,  are 
transferred  to  the  department  of  education  created  by  this  act.  Trustees  of 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  board  of  commissioners  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Nautical  School,  trustees  of  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School,  trustee*^ 
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Lowell  Textile  School,  trustees  of  New  Bedford  Textile  School,  the  teasers' 
retirement  board,  the  board  of  free  public  library  commissioners,  and  the  com- 
mission for  the  blind  are  hereby  placed  in  and  shall  hereafter  serve  in  the  de- 
partment of  education.  The  said  department  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  a  commissioner  of  eilucatlon  and  an  advisory  board  of  education, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  apiwinted  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council.  Commissioner  shall  be  api)olnted  at  first  for  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  years. 
as  governor  may  determine ;  term  of  conunissioner  thereafter  5  years.  Term  of 
advisory  board  members  3  years,  2  be^^f?  appointed  every  year.  Governor  to 
fill  vacancies  and,  with  consent  of  council,  may  remove  commissioner  or  mem- 
ber of  board.  Commissioner  shall  \ye  the  executive  and  administrative  head 
of  the  department  and  shall  organize  it  in  divisions  and  supervise  the  same  as 
herein  provided.  He  sluill  receive  not  over  .$7,500  per  annum,  as  governor  aiid 
council  may.  determine.  Board  shall  meet  once  a  month  and  oftener  when 
requested  by  commissioner  or  3  members;  no  comi>ensation,  but  necessary 
expenses  i)aid.  Among  divisions  shall  be  a  division  of  public  libraries,  a  divi- 
sion of  education  of  aliens,  and  a  division  of  the  blind,  each  under  a  director. 
Teachers'  retirement  board  shall  hereafter  consist  of  commissioner  of  eiluca- 
tlon, a  member  of  the  retirement  association  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  3  years 
by  the  association,  and  1  other  person  unMunlly  chosen  by  aforesaid  2  members. 
Commissioner  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  board  of  trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  and  he  or  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
education  designated  by  him  shall  be  a  member  of  board  of  trustees  of  each  of 
the  textile  schools.  Ch.  350,  p.  307,  July  23,  1919. 

Massachusetts:  To  organize  in  departments  the  executive  and  administrative 
functions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

IXepartment  of  public  icclfarc. — ^State  board  of  charity  and  the  homestead 
commission  are  abolished,  •  and  their  powers,  duties,  etc.,  are  transferred  to 
department  of  public  welfare.  Such  department  to  be  under  a  commissioner  of 
public  welfare  and  an  advisory  board  of  6  members.  Department  shall  be  or- 
ganized in  division  of  aid  and  relief,  a  division  of  child  guardianship,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  juvenile  training,  each  under  a  director.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  School  is  placed  in  the  division  of  child  guardianship. 
The  division  of  juvenile  training  sl\all  consist  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  training  schools  as  now  organized  and  existing. 

Ch.  350,  p.  316,  July  23,  1919. 

Massaehnsetts:  See  also  A  (b2).  State  officers;  A  (f),  Administrative 
units — districts,  etc.;  B  (f).  State  aid  for  secondary  education;  M  (c),  Evening 
schooLs,  Americanization,  etc.;  R  (b).  Educational  corporations;  T  (e).  Schools 
for  feeble-minded,  retarded  children.  .    • 

Michigan:  See  E  (e),  Recognition  of  normal  and  college  diplomas;  O  (a), 
Vocational  education,  general;  O  (d).  Continuation  schools. 

Minnesota:  To  establish  a  department  of  education,  to  create  a  State  board 
of  €*ducation,  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  board,  to  abolish  certain 
boards  and  offices. 

State  department  created  under  direction  of  State  board  of  education.  Said 
board  to  consist  of  5  members  appointed  by  governor;  term,  5  years.  Compen- 
sation, $10  per  day  each  and  expenses.  No  member  to  be  president  longer  than 
2  years.  Annual  meeting  in  August  and  quarterly  meetings  provided  for;  .siiecinl 
meetings  may  be  hold.  Member  shall  hold  no  office  (except  notary  public)  nor 
be  employed  In  any  State  institution.  Board  juay  make  complete  organization 
of  the  department  and  adopt  necessary  rules  therefor.  Board  may  appoint  n 
commissioner  of  education,  at  $5,000  .^salary ;  a  deputy  commissioner,  at  $3,5(K) ; 

1  head  of  dejmrtment,  at  $4,000;  4  lu^ads  of  departments,  at  $3,r>00  each;  5 
heads  of  departments  or  assistants,  at  $3,000  each :  4  assistants,  at  $2,500  each ; 

2  assistants,  at  $1,500  each ;  and  clerks  and  ;,lenogra pliers  as  appropriated  ior  by 
legislature ;  board  to  designate  titles.  Commissioner  of  iHlucation  to  l>e  executivi*, 
officer  of  board ;  term,  6  jears.  He  shall  nominate  nccessarj^  officials  and  otlier 
employees  of  the  department;  shall  succeed  to  duties  and  functions  of  State 
sui>erlntendent  of  education;  shall  l)c  charged  also  with  powers  and  duties 
prescribed  by  board.  Powers  and  duties  now  vesteti  in  State  superintendent  and 
his  assistants,  State  high-school  board  and  its  api^oiutees,  and  State  library 
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comnii«Bion  and  its  appointees  sliall  lioreafter  be  exercised  by  State  board  of 
education ;  said  board  stiall  administer  all  laws  relating  to  State  superintendeuU 
libraries,  and  other  public  educationi  institutions,  except  laws  relating  to  Stato 
university  and  State  normal  schools.  State  board  shall  report  biennially  to 
governor.  Board  to  make  investigations  and  rejMrt  with  recommendations  to 
governor;  to  submit  biennial  budget.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  State 
university  or  State  normal  schools  or  their  boards.  Ch.  334,  Apr.  21, 1919. 

Minnesota:  See  also  O  <a),  Vocational  education,  general. 

Mississippi:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  M  (c).  Evening; 
schools,  Americanization,  etc.;  O  (a),  Vocatiomil  education,  general. 

Missonri:  See  J  (a).  Health,  general;  O  (d).  Continuation  schools. 

Montana:  See  A  <a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  N  <a),  High 
schools;  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general;  O  (d),  Continuation  schools; 
U  (e),  Schools  for  dependents  and  delinquents. 

Nebraska:  See  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general;  U  (a).  Dependents  and 
delinquents,  general. 

Nerada:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general;  O  (d),  Continuation 
schools. 

New  Hampsliire:  Repealing  part  of  ch.  170,  I^ws  of  1915,  as  amended  by 
ch.  112,  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the  management  and  control  of  State  institu- 
tions and  the  appointment  and  duties  of  a  purchasing  agent,  and  amending 
clL  73,  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  public  printing. 

The  general  authority  and  supervision  over  the  State  hospital,  the  school  for 
feeble-minded,  the  industrial  school,  State  sanatorium  for  consumptives,  and 
the  State  prison  is  vested  in  the  governor  and  council.  Board  of  trustees 
created  for  each  of  said  institutions  shall  consist  of  governor  and  1  member  of 
council  and  5  i)ersons  appointed  by  governor  and  council;  term  of  appointive 
members,  5  years,  one  being  appointed  each  year.  Governor  shall  amwint  a 
purchasing  agent  for  term  of  3  years;  such  agent  shall  purchase  materials  and 
supplies  for  said  institutions,  State  normal  schools,  State  library  (except  books 
and  periodicals),  and  State  departments.  Ch.  14,  Feb.  27,  1919. 

New  HAMpskire:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  .superNlsfon,  general. 

N«w  Jersey:  See  C  (c).  Local  taxation;  F  (c).  Teachers'  pensions;  O  (d). 
Continuation  schools. 

New  Mexico:  To  establish  a  child-welfare  service  for  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  Ch.  147,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

New  Mexico:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  providing  for 
a  board  of  control  for  State  educational  and  certain  other  pnblic  institutions. 

Joint  Res.  No.  13,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

New  Mexico:  See  also  H  (f),  CompuLsorj'  attendance. 

New  Yorli:  See  F  (c).  Teachers*  pensions. 

North  Carolina:  To  continue  In  force  the  pro\'islons  of  ch.  197,  Public  Laws 
of  1917,  until  1921,  to  enlarge  the  i>owers  of  the  State  etlucatlonal  commission, 
to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  said  commission,  and  to  extend 
the  time  for  said  commission's  final  report  until  1921. 

Ch.  327,  March,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supen-ision,  general; 
H  (c).  School  year,  etc.,  minimum  term;  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance;  O  '(a), 
Vocational  education,  general;  O  (b),  Agricultural  schools;  U  (a).  Dependents 
and  delinquents,  general. 

North  Dakota:  Creating  the  *' board  of  administration"  for  the  general 
suiiervision  and  administration  of  all  State  penal,  charitable,  and  educational 
institutions  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  de- 
fining Its  powers  and  duties,  niakins;  an  appropriation,  and  repealing  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  In  conflict  herev.-lth. 
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Heads  of  Bxich  institutions  and  State  superintendent  of  public  Instnictlon 
shall  be  responsible  to  said  board.  Board  to  consiKt  of  State  superintendent 
and  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor,  ex  officio,  and  3  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor;  term  of  appointive  members,  6  years,  one  being  ap- 
pointed every  2  years.  Appointive  members  shall  devota  entire  time  to  their 
duties  and  sliall  receive  $3,000  salary  each  and  necessary  expenses.  Board 
may  employ  a  secretary  at  a  salary  of  not  over  $3,000  and  may  employ  other 
administrative  a.ssistants,  officers,  directors  of  vocational  training,  school  In- 
spe<'tors,  business  managers,  accountants,  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary. 
Said  board  of  administration  shall  assume  all  the  powers  and  perfonu  all  the 
functions  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  State  board  of  regents,  and  the 
State  board  of  control  and  shall  succeed  to  their  records,  documents,  etc. 
Board  may  appoint  a  •*  temporary  school  commission  "  to  investigate  the  kinds 
and  cost  of  library  books  and  scliool  textbooks  and  the  question  of  uniformity 
of  textbooks  and  to  reiwrt  thereon  before  July  1,  1920.  To  •*  carry  out  the 
details  of  the  work  of  administration  and  supervision,"  board  shall  appoint 
an  •*  educational  commission,**  to  consist  of  State  superintendent,  ex  officio 
chairman,  and  4  other  members  as  follows:  One  county  superintendent,  1  city 
superintendent,  1  representative  of  normal  schools,  and  1  representative  of 
the  univei'sity  and  the  agricultural  school  alternating.  Said  commission  to 
have  charge  of  the  certification  of  teachers,  standardization  of  schools,  ex- 
aminations of  eighth-grade  and  high-school  pupils,  preparation  of  courses  of 
study  for  public  schools,  and  other  work  assigned  to  it  by  the  board.  Board 
shall  devise  a  system  of  accounting  and  auditing  for  the  several  institutions. 
Powers  and  duties  of  State  sui>erintendent  shall  be  subject  to  board  of  ad- 
ministration only  in  so  far  as  such  powers  and  duties  have  heretofore  been 
subject  to  the  3  boards  to  which  the  l>oard  of  administ ration  is  successor. 
Board  of  administration  shall  report  annually  to  the  governor. 

Ch.  71,  Mar.  6,  1919. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  section  225,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  State  examiner. 

Said  examiner  sliall  once  a  year,  and  may  oftener,  examine  the  books  and 
accounts  of  (among  others)  the  department  of  university  and  school  lands, 
county  treasurers,  and  county  superintendents.  Ch.  127,  Feb.  28,  1919. 

Ohio:  See  E  (c),  Teacliers*  certificates,  special;  M  (c),  Evening  schools, 
Americanization,  etc.;  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general. 

Oklahoma:  See  O  (d),  Continuation  schools;  S  (a).  Libraries  and  museums. 

Oregon:  See  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general ;  O  (d),  Continuation 
schools;  U  (a),  Dependents  and  delinquents,  general. 

Pennsylvania:  Reorganizing  the  department  of  agriculture,  creating  bureaus 
therein,  and  providing  for  tlie  proper  administration  thereof. 

Act  No.  101.  May  8,  1919. 

Pennsylvania:  To  amend  section  902,  School  C<Kle  of  May  18,  19X1,  by  pro- 
viding that  tlie  State  superintendent  shall  be  **  Chief  executive  officer  "  as  well 
as  president  of  the  State  board  of  education.  Act.  No.  281,  June  26, 1919. 

FennsylTania :  See  also  G  (b),  State  normal  schools;  H  (e).  Consolidation 
of  districts,  etc.;  P  (b).  Finance,  lands,  support. 

Rhode  Island:  See  M  (c),  Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc 

South  Carolina:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers;  H  (f),  Compulsory 
attendance;  N  (a),  High  schools. 

South  Dakota:  Proiwsing  an  amendment  to  Art.  XIV  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  creating  a  board  of  control,  and  submitting  the  same  to  the  electors 
of  the  State. 

Proi)Oses  said  board  to  supervise  the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections; 
board  may  be  invested  by  the  legislature  with  the  supervision  and  control  of 
any  or  all  of  the  educational,  charitable,  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State. 

Ch.  138,  Session  Laws,  1919.  . 

Sonth  Dakota:  See  also  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general;  U  (a),  De- 
pendents and  delinquents,  general. 
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Tennessee:  To  amend  sees.  1  and  5,  ch.  51,  Public  Acts  of  1917,  so  as  to 
make  the  governor  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and 
vesting  him  with  the  power  to  appoint  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  • 

Prior  to  this  enactment,  srovernor  was  not  a  member  of  State  board,  and 
Stnte  superintendent  was  appointed  by  State  board.  Ch.  11,  Feb.  5,  1919. 

Tennessee:  To  repeal  ch.  72,  Public  Acts  of  1917,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  textbook  law,  the  same  luring  ch.  206  of  the  Acts  of  1899." 

Repealed  law  transferred  the  duties  in  connection  with  tlie  adoption  of  text- 
bo<jks  frt»m  the«State  textbook  commission  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

Ch.  23,  Feb.  11,  1919. 

Tennessee:  To  provide  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  penal  reforma- 
tory and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State;  to  repeal  ch.  20,  Public  Acts  of 
191.J,  and  to  abolish  the  State  board  of  control  and  all  other  offices  created  and 
established  by  said  chapter  20. 

Creates  a  State  board  of  administration  to  consist  of  governor,  State  treas- 
urer, and  the  general  manager  of  State  institutions  provided  for  in  this  act. 
Applies  to  schools  for  the  blind,  school  for  the  deaf,  State  industrial  school, 
training  and  agricultural  school  for  boys,  vocational  reformatory  for  girls,  as 
well  as  certain  hospitals,  etc.  Ch.  39,  Feb.  21,  1919. 

Tennessee:  See  also  K  (c).  Uniformity  of  textbooks;  U  (e).  Schools  for  de- 
pendents and  delinquents. 
Texas:  To  create  a  State  board  to  be  known  as  the  "  State  board  of  control." 

Provides  that  the  board  shall  be  composed  of  3  citizens  of  the  State  and  the 
method  of  their  appointment ;  deHning  the  method  of  qualifying  such  officers, 
fixing  their  terms  of  office  and  compensation ;  defining  the  duties  and  conferring 
authority  on  the  board;  prescribing  in  what  manner  the  board  niay  administer 
its  department  and  fixing  the  status  of  certain  officers  and  employees  to  be 
appointed  by  the  board  in  administering  its  affairs;  abolLshing  certain  offices 
and  consolidating  various  departments  of  the  government  and  placing  the 
administration  thereof  under  the  State  board  of  control ;  abolishing  the  offices 
and  duty  of  the  board  of  public  printing,  State  exi)ert  printer.  State  purchasing 
agent,  superintendent  public  buildings  and  gi-ounds,  State  inspector  of  masonry, 
public  buildings,  and  works,  and  the  board  of  managers  for  each  and  all  of  the 
.isylums  of  the  State,  including  the  Blind  Asyluoi,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  for  Colored  Youths,  the  State  Ck)lony 
for  Feeble  Minded,  Confederate  Home,  Confederate  Women's  Home,  State 
Epileptic  Colony,  Anti-Tuberculosis  Colony,  Home  for  Lepers,  State  Juvenile 
Training  School,  and  the  Girls'  Training  School,  and  providing  that  all  laws 
applicable  and  relating  to  the  governing  of  the  asylum.s,  institutions,  and  de- 
partments named  shall  be  administered  by  the  State  board  of  control ;  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  prescribed  for  the  board  under  this  consolidation  additional 
duties  relating  to  purchase  of  .supplies  for  all  State  institutions,  schools,  and 
departments  are  herein  prescribed ;  making  it  the  duty  of  the  board  to  audit  all 
departments  and  institutions  of  the  State  government  and  prescribing  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  same;  making  it  the  duty  of  the  board  to  design  certain 
buildings  and  prescribing  the  board's  duty  relative  to  the  design,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  and  State  parks ;  making  it 
the  duty  of  tie  board  to  prepare  and  publish  before  the  meeting  of  each  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  an  estimate  of  appropriations^for  the  State  government 
and  its  institutions,  and  prescribing  certain  duties  for  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, institutions,  and  the  prison  system  relative  to  such  budget  of  appro- 
priations; making  appropriations  heretofore  made  available  for  expenditure 
by  the  State  board  of  control  and  making  an  appropriation ;  prescribing  where 
and  in  what  courts  suits  may  be  brought  against  the  board ;  creating  and  defin- 
ing offenses  for  violations  of  this  act,  and  prescribing  the  punishment  therefor, 
and  declaring  an  emergency.  Ch.  167,  Apr.  5,  1919. 

Texas:  See  also  K  <b),  Free  textbooks. 
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Utah:  Sea  B  (b)»  Teacbers*  certificatefi,  general.  J  (a).  Health*  geoenil; 
N  (a),  High  schools;  O  (a)»  Vocatkmal  education,  general;  O  (d)»  Continua- 
tion schools;  S  (a)t  Libraries  and  museums. 

Termont:  See  A  (d),  District  boQrds  and  officers;  J  (a).  Healthy  general; 
L  (c)»  Physical  education. 

Yirfpliila:  To  provide  for  a  commission  to  study  educational  conditions  iu 
Virginia  and  elsewhere  a'nd  to  report  to  the  next  general  assembly  its  findings, 
together  with  recommendations  for  n  revision  of  the  school  laws  and  amend- 
ments to  Article  IX  of  the  constitution,  and  authorizing  the  State  board  or 
education  to  meet  the  expenses  thereof.  Ch.  2(S3,  Mar.  /16,  191S. 

Tirginia:  See  also  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 

lYashlngton:  See  L  (c),  Physical  education;  N  (a)»  High  schools;  O  (a). 
Vocational  education*  general ;  0  (d),  Continuation  schools. 

West  Tirglnia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  suiiervision,  general. 

Wiseonsin:  To  amend  subsection  1,  section  38.01,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating 
to  the  State  board  of  education. 

State  board  of  education  to  consist  of  10  members,  as  follows!  Governor  and 
State  superintendent  ex  officio ;  5  members,  1  of  whom  sliall  be  a  woman,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor ;  1  member  appointed  by  regents  of  the  iiniversity, 
1  appointed  by  regents  of  tiic  normal  schools,  and  1  appointed  by  State  board 
for  vocational  education.  The  last  3  shall  be  from  the  membership  of  their 
respective  appointing  boards.  Cb.  154,  May  13,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers*  certificates,  genera!;  O  (a).  Vocational 
education,  general. 

Wywmin^:  See  A  (a),  AdmlDistratlon  and  siiper\isloii,  general;  N  (a).  High 
schools. 


A  (hS).  SUIe  Olleers. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Alaska:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc.;  G  (c)»  County  and 
local  normal  schools. 

Arkamsaa:  See  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general. 

California:  To  amend  section  1877  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  printing 
and  binding  for  school  officers  and  institutions  by  the  department  of  State 
printing. 

State  printer  to  do  printing  for  State  superintendent,  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  State-supported  educational  institutions,  except  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Ch.  114,  May  2,  1919. 

Calif «rmia:  To  amend  secticms  S14  and  515  of  the  Political  Code,  r^atlng  to 
the  app<^ntment  and  salaries  of  assistants  iii  the  office  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instinictlon, 

Superintendent  may  appoint  following  ofllcers  at  salaries  indicated :  Deputy 
snperintendeiit,  $3,000;  statistician,  |2,400;  bookkeeper,  $2,100;  secretary, 
$1,800.  ^  Ch.  048,  May  27,  19ia 

California:  See  also  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  0  (d).  In- 
stitutes and  summer  schools. 
Colorado:  Providing  for  Uie  emiiloyment  of  an  assistant  State  librarian. 

Ch.  191,  Apr.  5,  1919. 

Colorado:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards;  T  (c),  Scliools  for  the  blind. 
Connecticut:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Florida:  See  E  (e).  Recognition  of  normal  and  college  diplomas. 
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Georgia:  See  A  (a)»  AdmiQlstration  and  supervision,  general ;  L  (1>),  BUstory, 
civics,  and  patriotism;  S  (a),  Libraries  and  museums. 

Hawaii:  Amending  sections  262,  273»  and  305,  Revised  Laws  of  1915,  defining 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  Act  72,  Apr.  12, 
1919. 

Mftwall:  R^iealiDg  sections  264  and  265,  Revised  Statutes  of  1915,  relating  to 
the  department  of  public  instruction. 

Repealed  sections  provided  for  the  appointment  and  duties  of  an  inspector 
general  under  said  department.  (Act  71,  Apr.  12,  1919.) 

Hawaii:  See  also  F  (b),  Teacliers'  salaries. 
Idaho:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  educatlotn,  general. 
niiaais:  See  E  (b).  Teachers*  c^rtiftcates»  general. 

ladlana:  Amending  section  8,  Article  VIII,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
relating  to  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Proposed  amendment  directs  tlie  general  asseml>ly  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  superintendent.     (Now  elected.)  Ch.  250,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

Iowa:  To  amend  section  2627c  Supplement  to  the  Code^  1913,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  relative 
to  furnishing  information  as  to  teaching  and  vacancies  in  teachers*  positions. 

Poties  connected  tbere\vith:  <a)  To  assist  in  the  placement  of  teachers; 
(b)  to  enroll  pnq^ierly  certificated  persons  on  application  by  them;  (e)  to  fur- 
nish informatioa  to  boards  of  education,  snperintendeots,  etc.,  desiring  to 
employ  teachers  and  to  furnish  information  as  to  ^-acancies  to  teachers  en- 
rolled; (d)  to  employ  necessary  help.    Ai^iropriation  of  $2,500  annually. 

Ch.  298,  Apr.  22,  1919. 

Iowa:  See  also  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

'  Kansas :  Relating  to  tlie  salaries  of  State  officers  and  employees. 

Authorizes  State  superintendent  to  appoint  an  assistant  State  superin- 
tendent at  salary  of  $2,200,  chief  clerk  at  $1,650,  statistical  clerk  at  $1,200,  and 
stenographers  at  aggregate  salaries  of  $2,000,  no  stenographer  receiving  more 
than  $1,200.  Ch.  284,  p.  384,  May  10,  1919. 

Haasas:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Kentneky:  See  K  (c),  Uniformity  of  textl)oolvs;  O  (a).  Vocational  education, 
general;  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Lonisiana:  To  require  nil  State  boards,  commissions,  and  institutions  of  tlie 
State  to  pay  premium  «u  bonds  required  of  their  employees. 

Act  Xo.  55,  June  27,  1918. 

Maine:  To  amend  section  20,  chapter  117,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  by  ch.  179,  Public  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the  employing  of  clerics 
and  agents  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Authorizes  employment  of  a  deputy,  such  agents  as  may  be  authorized  by  law, 
and  8iy?h  clerical  assistants  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Ch.  147,  Apr.  1,  1919. 

Maine:  See  also  G  (d),  Teacliers'  institutes  and  summer  schools;  H  (a), 
School  population  and  attendance;  L  (a)  Course  of  study,  general;  L  (c)  Physi- 
cal education;  M  (c)  Evening  seliools,  American Iznt ion,  etc.;  N  (a)  High 
schools;  R  (b)  Educational  coi*porntions. 

Maryland :  Amending  section  18,  article  77,  of  the  Annotated  Cmle,  as  amended 
by  ch.  506,  Acts  of  1910,  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Requires  that  said  superintendent  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard  college  and  in 
adtlition  must  liave  not  less  than  2  years  of  special  academic  and  professional 
grnduute  preparation  in  a  standard  university.  Ch.  138,  Apr.  IS,  1918. 

Marylaitd:  See  also  L  (c),  Physical  education;  L  (I),  Other  special  stdijecta 
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Massaehnsetts :  Amending  chnpter  457,  Acts  of  1909,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  commissioner  of  education. 

State  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  of  education  for 
5  years  and  may  fix  his  salary,  with  approval  of  governor  and  council ;  2  depu- 
ties to  be  appointed.  By  vote  of  6  members,  board  may  remove  commissioner 
or  deputy.  Agents,  clerks,  and  other  assistants  may  be  employed,  conferences 
and  teachers*  associations  may  be  held,  and  expenses  may  be  paid  as  the  legis- 
lature may  appropriate  for  them.  General  Acts,  1918,  p.  292. 

MasBEchasetts :  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Michigan:  To  regulate  the  purchase  of  supplies,  except  material  for  manu- 
facturing on  State  account  for  the  various  State  institutions;  to  create  the 
office  of  State  purchasing  agent  and  the  advisory  bonrd  in  the  matter  of  State 
purchasing,  and  to  define  their  powers  and  duties ;  and  making  an  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Act  No.  282,  May  13,  1919. 

Michigran:  To  amend  section  5641  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  relating  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Said  superintendent  to  have  general  supervision  of  general  instruction  in 
public  schools  and  in  following  State  educational  Institutions :  University,  agri- 
cultural college,  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  school  for  blind,  industrial 
school  for  boys.  Industrial  home  for  girls,  State  public  school  for  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  home  for  feeble-minded,  and  similar  Institutions  that  may  be 
created.  Instruction  for  first  8  grades  in  all  schools,  public  and  private,  shall 
be  given  In  English  language ;  this  provision  not  to  apply  to  high  schools  nor  to 
religious  Instruction  given  in  private  schools  In  addition  to  regular  instruction. 
Duties  of  superintendent:  (a)  To  visit  State  institutions  and  meet  with  their 
governing  boards;  (&)  to  direct  supervision  of  county  normal  training  classes; 
(c)  to  require  boards  of  education  to  observe  the  laws;  (d)  to  examine  ac- 
counts of  school  districts  and  require  corrections;  (e)  to  require  school  districts 
to  maintain  schools  as  provided  by  law;  (/)  to  m.nke  annual  report;  (g)  to 
supervise  teachers'  institutes:  (h)  to  request  governor  to  remove  for  cause  any 
county  commissioner  Of  schools  or  member  of  board  of  school  examiners;  (t)  to 
remove  for  cause  members  of  school  boards,  except  city  boards;  (i)  to  do  other 
things  necessary  for  welfare  of  the  public  schools. 

Act  No.  402,  May  13,  1919. 

Hiehigaii:  See  also  M  (e).  University  and  school  extension ;  O  (a),  Vocational 
education,  general;  T  (c).  Schools  for  the  blind;  U  (e).  Schools  for  dependents 
and  delinquents. 

Minnesota:  To  provide  that  the  ix>sitions  of  director  of  the  State  teachers' 
employment  bureau  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers' 
insurance  and  retirement  fund  may  be  held  by  the  siime  person,  and  that  his 
salary  may  be  paid  one-half  from  the  department  of  eilucation  maintenance  ap- 
propriation and  one-half  from  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

Ch.  378,  Apr.  23,  1919. 

Minnesota:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards;  T  (c),  Schools  for  the  blind. 

MisBissippl:  Amending  sec.  4824,  Code  of  1906,  as  amended  by  ch.  192, 
I^ws  of  1916,  so  as  to  provide  for  an  assistant  and  an  additional  clerk  for  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  to  fix  salaries. 

Ch.  146.  Mar.  28,  1918. 

Missonrl:  Authorizing  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  to  employ 
a  chief  clerk.  S.  B.  807,  p.  696,  May  27,  1919. 

Missouri:  See  also  G  (c).  County  and  local  normal  schools;  H  (g),  Child 
labor. 

Montana:  See  A  (a),  Adniinistrntion  and  sui>ervislon,  general;  M  (c). 
Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc.;  O  (a),  \\K?atlonal  education,  general. 

Nebraska:  Fixing  qualifications  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

He  must  hold  a  certificate  equal  to  the  highest  grade  of  certificate  which  State 
superintendent  Is  authorized  to  issue.  Ch.  2.58,  Apr.  15, 1919. 
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Nelrraska:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  H  (e),  Consolida- 
tion of  districts,  etc.;  N  (a),  High  schools;  O  (a)  Vocational  education,  gen- 
eral. 

Nevada:  Aathorizing  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  appoint  a 
deputy  in  his  office.  Ch.  89,  Mar.  25, 1919. 

Nerada:  To  amend  sec.  13  of  "An  act  concerning  public  schools,"  etc.,  ap- 
proved Mar.  20,  1911. 

Fixes  salary  of  eaCh  deputy  State  superintendent  at  $2,400;  traveling  ex- 
penses allowed  to  amount  of  $900  each,  and  office  expenses  to  amount  of  $500 
each.  Ch.  90,  Mar.  25,  1919. 

Nevada:  See  also  O  (a),  Vocational  eilucation,  general. 

New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  A 
(bl).  State  boards;  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  the  general  school  law  of  1903,  as  amended,  by  in- 
creasing the  salary  of  assistant  commissioners  of  education  from  $4,500  to 
$5,000.  Ch.  241,  Apr.  17, 1919. 

New  Jersey:  Placing  head  of  business  division  of  department  of  education 
under  the  supervision  of  State  commissioner  of  education. 

Ch.  161,Apr.  15, 1919. 

New  Jersey:  See  also  A  (c2),  County  officers;  O  (d).  Continuation  schools; 
S  (a),  Libraries  and  museums. 

New  Mexieo:  See  G  (b).  State  normal  schools;  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

New  York:  See  F  (b),  Teachers'  salaries;  M  (c),  Evening  schools,  Ameri- 
canization, etc. 

North  Carolina:  Fixing  at  $4,000  per  annum  the  salary  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  Ch.  293,  Mar.  11, 1919. 

North  Carolina:  See  also  H  (c),  School  year,  etc.,  minimum  term;  H  (f), 
Compulsory  attendance;  J  (b),  Medical  inspection;  O  (a).  Vocational  education, 
general. 

Nortli  Dalcota:  To  provide  for  nonpartisan  nomination  and  election  of  all 
ele<-tive  county  officers,  judges  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Ch.  117,  Mar.  6, 1919. 

North' Dal(ota:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Ohio:  See  E  (c),  Teachers*  certificates,  special;  G  (c),  County  and  local 
normal  schools;  L  (a),  Course  of  study,  general ;  M  (c).  Evening  schools,  Amer- 
icanization, etc. 

Olilahoina:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  D  (c),  Sanita- 
tion, etc.,  of  schoolhouses. 

Oregon:  See  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general;  O  (d).  Continuation 
schools. 

Pennsylvania:  To  amend  sec.  1  of  an  act  approved  April  15,  1907,  relating 
to  the  salary  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  deputy 
superintendents. 

Fixes  salary  of  State  superintendent  at  $12,000  per  annum. 

Act  No.  155,  May  27,  1919. 

Pennsylvania:  To  amend  section  1009,  School  Code  of  May  18,  1911,  by  pro- 
viding that  the  salaries  of  deputy  superintendents  of  public  instruction  shall  be 
$7J500  and  .$6,000  per  annum,  resi)ectively.  Act  No.  280,  June  26,  1919. 

Pennsylvania:  S>e  also  A  (bl).  State  boards;  E  (c).  Teachers'  certificates, 
si)ecial;  F  (b),  Teachens'  salaries;  G  (b).  State  normal  schools;  H  (e),  Con- 
solidation of  districts,  etc. ;  L  (b),  History,  civics  and  patriotism, 

Porto  Bico:  See  G  (c),  County  and  local  normal  schools. 
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Bhode  Island:  Ameading  aec.  2,  ch,  04,  of  the  General  Lawa^  entitled  ''Of 
the  coaunissloner  of  public  sdiools,"  as  amended  by  di.  726,  Public  J^aws  of 

1911. 

Provides  for  two  clerks— one  at  $1,000  and  one  at  $900— for  the  said  com- 
missioner's offiee;  also  for  additional  clerical  help  at  a  cost  of  not  over  $100. 

Oh.  1031,  Apr.  19,  1918. 

Bhode  Island:  To  amend  sec.  2,  ch.  04,  as  last  amended  by  eh.  1G31,  Public 
Laws  of  1918,  relating  to  allowance  for  State  commissioner  of  public  schools 
for  clerical  assistance. 

Has  effect  of  raising  salaries  of  clerical  force  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner. 

Ch.  1748,  Apr.  23,  1919. 

Rhode  Island:  To  amend  sec.  13,  ch.  64,  of  the  General  Laws,  aa  last 
amended  by  ch.  S^8,  Public  Laws  of  1912. 

State  board  of  education  to  fix  salary  of  commissioner  of  public  schools  at 
not  exceeding  $5,000  per  annum  and  the  salary  of  the  assistant  commissioner 
at  not  exceeding  $3,000.  CIi.  1749,  Apr.  23,  1919. 

Bhode  Island:  See  also  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 

South  Carolina:  To  establisli  in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendeat  of  edu- 
cation a  bureau  for  the  registration  and  employment  of  teachers  and  to  make 
an  appropriation  therefor. .  No.  484,  Mar.  9, 1918. 

South  Carolina:  Fixing  the  comi>en$ation  of  State  officers.  State  superin- 
tendent's salary  fixed  at  $2,500.  Act  No.  5,  Jan.  20, 1919. 

Sonth  Carolina:  To  authorize  the  comptroller  general,  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  education,  the  State  treasurer,  and  the  State  bank  examiner  to  pre- 
pare and  distribute  among  county  officers  a  system  of  uniform  blanks  and 
report)8k  Act  No.  51,  Feb.  21,  1919. 

Sonth  Carolina:  See  also  F  (a).  Teachers*  employment,  etc. 

Sonth  Dakota:  See  E  (b).  Teachers*  certificates,  geueral;  G  (c),  Ck>unty  and 
local  normal  schools;  H  (f),  Ck)mpulsory  attendance;  M  (c).  Evening  sdiooISp 
Americanization,  etc.;  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 

Tennessee:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Texas:  See  E  <d),  Teachers*  certificates,  emlorsement,  etc.;  K  (b),  Free  text- 
books. 

Utah:  See  .7  (a),  Health,  general;  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general. 

Yernont:  See  A  (d).  District  boaixls  and  officers;  A  (f),  Admlnlstratire 
units — districts,  etc. 

Tirglnia:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 

Washington:  For  the  amendment  of  Art.  Ill  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  relating  to  the  salaries  of  State  officers. 

Fixes  annual  salary  of  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  at  $5,000. 

Ch.  162,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

Washington:  See  also  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general. 

West  Virginia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  O  (c), 
Ijocnl  taxation. 

Wisconsin:  To  amend  subsec.  (1),  sec.  20.21,  of  the  statutes,  and  to  repeal 
the  unexpended  balances  in  the  appropriations  made  by  subsecs.  (1)  and  (2), 
sec.  20.21,  i*elnting  to  tlie  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Annual  appropriation  of  $96,500  to  enable  superintendent  to  exeaite  his 
functions.  Cli.  060,  July  25,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  See  aliio  A  (bl).  State  boanls. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  U  (a).  De- 
pendents and  delinquents,  general. 
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A  (bS)»  State  Isspection  of  Sckoola. 

Alabama:  See  B  (b),  Educational  Gorporatioiisk 

Kansas:  See  L  (n).  Modern  languages. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a)»  Administration  and  supervision,  general 


A  (cl).  County  Boards. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  AdininLstration  and  supervision,  general. 

Arkansas:  To  provide  for  a  county  board  of  education  in  eacli  county,  to 
prescribe  tbe  metliod  of  election  of  members  thereof,  to  define  tbe  powers  and 
duties  of  the  board,  and  to  establish  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  each  county,  to  prescribe  the  method  of  election,  duties,  powers,  and 
qualifications,  and  fixing  the  salary  of  the  superintendent. 

Public  schools  of  each  county,  except  those  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns 
having  superintendents  devoting  their  time  to  supervision,  shall-  be  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  a  county  board  of  education  consisting  of  5  mem- 
bers. Memljers  elected  by  qualified  voters  at  annual  school  election  in  May; 
term,  5  years,  one  elected  each  year.  Board  to  elect  one  member  chairman : 
county  superintendent  to  be  secretary  and  executive  officer.  Board  slmll 
apportion  school  funds,  form  local  school  districts,  (4iauge  district  boundary 
lines,  transfer  children,  dissolve  local  districts  ou  petition,  transfer  and  attach 
territory  not  in  any  school  district  to  the  proper  district  or  districts,  set  aside 
funds  for  salary  and  expenses  of  county  superintendent  and  for  expenses  of 
board  members  on  official  duty.  Board  to  meet  at  least  4  times  a  year.  Board 
shall  elect  county  superintendent  and  contract  with  him  as  with  teachers. 
After  July  1,  1920,  all  county  superintendents  shall  have  at  least  2  years*  .pro- 
fessional training  or  its  equivalent  in  some  normal  school,  college,  or  university, 
and  no  person  shall  be  elected  superintendent  unless  such  person  holds  a  profes- 
sional teacher*s  license  or  license  of  higher  grade.  All  co^mty  superintendents 
and  examiners  shall  serve  out  their  present  terms.  Superintendents  elected 
under  this  act  sliall  begin  their  duties  January  i,  19^1.  Board  may,  by  vote  of 
4  members,  discharge  county  superintendent  for  cause.  Board  shall  keep  account 
Of  and  administer  county  school  funds;  shall  establish  and  control  county  high 
school  when  funds  are  provided  for  such  purpose;  shall  see  to  enforcement  of 
school  laws;  shall  receive  and  properly  apply  Federal  and  other  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  county.  Board  shall  fix  salary  of  county  superintendent  at  not 
over  $1,800  in  county  having  less  tliau  32,000  population  ami  not  over  $2,400  in 
any  other  county.  Superintendent  shall  execute  orders  of  board  and  perform 
other  duties  prescribed  by  law.  Returns  of  school  elections  shall  be  made  to 
county  board,  which  shall  determine  results  and  decide  controversies.  Board 
shall  fill  vacancy  in  its  membership  until  next  scho<d  elecUou. 

Act  234.  p.  177,  Mar.  11, 1919. 

California:  See  E  (b).  Teachers*  certificates,  general;  O  (d),  Continuation 
schools. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Florida:  See  H  (f), Compulsory  attendance;  L  (j).  Agriculture;  O  (a),  Voca- 
tional education,  general. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Iowa:  To  amend  the  law  ns  It  appears  in  sec.  2831,  Supplement  to  the 
Code,  1913.  and  sec.  2833  of  the  Code,  and  sec.  1072,  Supplement  to  the  Code, 
1913,  pertaining  to  the  election  of  a  county  board  of  education  and  defining  its 
duties. 

Strilces  out  provision  tliat  county  auditor  shall  be  secretary  of  said  board. 
At  a  county  convention,  at  which  each  school  township,  city,  town,  or  village 
independent  district,  or  each  independent  consolidated  district  Is  entitled  to 
one  vote,  a  county  superintendent  is  elected.    Said  convention  shall  also  elect 
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fnnfi  outside  Itn  menibershlp  6  persons,  who,  with  county  superintendent,  shnll 
constit\ite  a  county  board  of  education.  Said  persons  shall,  after  first,  elec- 
tion, hold  office  for  6  years,  3  to  be  elected  every  3  years.  Members  (except 
county  superintendent)  to  serve  without  compensation,  but  expenses  to  bo 
paid,  not  to  excee<l  $40  each  jier  annum.  Duties:  (1)  To  select  textbooks  in 
counties  having  county  uniformity  J  (2)  to  pass  on  boundaries  of  proposed 
consolidated  districts  in  case  of  api>eal  from  county  superintendent;  (3)  to 
advise  with  county  superintendent.  Ch.  56,  Mar.  14,  1919. 

Iowa:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Kentucky:  See  K  (c),  Uniformity  of  textlxwks. 

Loaisiana:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units— districts,  etc. 

Minnesota:  Relating  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  nn- 
organliied  territory  and  providing  for  the  publication  of  the  annual  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  'expenditures  of  such  board.  Ch.  314,  Apr.  21, 1919. 

Minnesota:  See  also  X  (a),  Illph  schools. 

Montana:  An  act  to  i>ri.'vlde  for  the  creation  of  a  rural  school  district  In  each 
county,  composed  of  third-class  common-school  districts  and  parts  thereof  as 
a  unit  for  the  pur|X)ses  of  taxation  and  issuance  of  bonds;  providing  for  the 
creation  of  subdistricts  of  said  rural  districts  for  the  purpose  of  local  adminis- 
tration and  control ;  providing  for  boards  of  trustees  for  rural  school  dis- 
tricts, and  prescribing  the  manner  of  election,  number,  terms,  powers,  and 
duties  of  said  boards  of  trustees ;  providing  for  the  taking  over  of  ftinds,  pn^p- 
erty,  and  Indebtedness  of  third-class  districts  by  the  rural  school  district;  pro- 
viding for  the  assumption  and  payment  of  all  indebtedness  of  third-class  dis- 
tricts by  the  rural  school  districts;  providing  for  bonding  of  rural  school 
districts,  and  providing  tlie  manner  of  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
by  the  i)eople  of  the  several  counties;  providing  for  the  creation  of  sf»cond- 
clu.ss  districts  from  the  territory  of  the  rural  school  district;  providing  for 
traveling  exiienses,  salary,  organization,  and  time  of  meetings  of  board  of 
trustees  of  the  rural  school  district. 

Provides  for  **  county  unit "  of  school  administration  In  modified  form.  Ap- 
plies to  districts  of  the  third  cla.ss,  I.  e.,  those  having  less  than  1,000  popula- 
tion. Becomes  operative  in  a  county  when  majority  of  voters  at  an  election 
so  determine;  voters  in  third-class  districts  entitled  to  vote. 

Ch.  211.  Mar.  13,  1910. 

Nebraska:  See  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 
New  Jersey:  See  0(d),  Continuation  schools. 

North  Carolina:  To  amend  sec.  4119,  Revisal  of  1905,  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  county  boards  of  education. 

Makes  ineligible  foi*  membership  on  such  boards  teachers  in  public  schmils 
and  persons  teaching  in  or  conducting  private  schools  with  which  there  Is  in 
any  manner  conducted  a  public  school.  Ch.  106,  Mar.  3,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  To  appoint  n>embefs  of  the  county  boards  of  educaticm  of 
the  resix>ctive  counties  of  the  State. 

The  legislature  appointed  members  of  boards  of  education  of  the  .several 
counties,  as  provided  by  law.  Ch.  184,  Mar.  11,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  To  provide  for  appointment  of  the  county  boards  of  e<luca- 
tion  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

Legislature  to  appoint.  To  consist  of  5  members  in  certain  specified  counties 
and  3  members  in  all  other  counties.  Terms  and  manner  of  filling  vacancies 
prescribed.  Ch.  315,  Mar.  11, 1919. 

North  Carolina:  See  also  C  (c),  Local  taxation;  H  (c),  School  year,  etc., 
Mlnlnmm  term;  U  (a),  Dei)endents  and  delinquents,  general. 

Ohio:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc.;  G  (c),  County  and 
local  nornial  schools. 
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Oklahoma:  See  X  (a),  High  schools. 

Oregon:  Establishing  a  county  school  district  In  all  counties  having  25,000 
or  more  children  of  school  age ;  providing  for  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  such  districts;  prescribing  the  duties  of  school  boards  in  such  districts; 
prescribing  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  as  to  such  districts  and 
repealing  conflicting  acts.  Ch.  92»  Feb.  22,  1919. 

Oregon:  See  also  C  (c),  Local  taxation. 

PennsylrHnia :  See  T  (e),  Schools  for  feeble-minded,  backward  children. 
Koath  Carolina:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers;  B  (e),  State  aid  for 
olf^nientjiry  education;  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 
Tennessee:  See  H  <f),  Compulsory  attendance. 
Utah:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers;  N  (a),  High  schoola 
Wisconsin:  See  K  (c),  Uniformity  of  textbooks. 


A  (c2).  County  Officers. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supeinrision,  general. 
Arizona:  To  amend  sees.  5,  6,  and  7,  ch.  61,  Acts  of  1917,  relating  to  the 
classification  of  counties  and  the  salaries  of  county  officers. 

Clns'^ification :  First  class.  .$r>0,000,000  of  assessed  valuation ;  second  class, 
$15,000,000  to  $50,000,000;  third  class.  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000;  fourth  class, 
less  than  $12,000,000.  Salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools :  First  class, 
$2,400;  second  class,  $2,400;  third  class,  $2,000;  fourth  class,  $1,800;  deputy 
snperljitondent  in  county  of  first  class,  $1,800.  th.  1G2.  Mar.  26, 1919. 

Arizona:  See  also  C  (c),  Local  taxation;  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 
'Arkansas:  See  A  (cl),  County  boards. 

California:  To  amend  sec.  1578  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  duties  of 
county  superintendents  of  schools. 

itejrulates  such  duties  in  relation  to  petitions  for  changing  boundaries  of 
SihrMil  districts.  Ch.  01,  Apr.  21,  1919. 

California:  To  amend  sec.  1.T33  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  auper- 
intendents  of  schools. 

Providing  for  annual  State  convention  of  county  and  city  superintendents. 
Expenses  of  county  superintendents  paid  by  counties  and  exi>enses  of  city 
superintendents  paid  by  their  respective  cities.  Ch.  254,  May  8,  1919. 

California:  To  amend  sec.  4022  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  official 
bonds  of  county  and  township  officers. 

Regulates  bonding  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Ch.  319,  May  10,  1919. 

California:  To  amend  sec.  1548  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  expenses 
of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

County  board  of  supervisors  shall  allow  and  pay  out  of  general  county  fnnds 
expenses  for  stationery,  blank  books,  postage,  expressage,  freight,  telephone, 
telegraphing,  and  other  necessary  office  expenses.  Ch.  369,  May  20, 1919. 

California:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Colorado:  Fixing  fe<^  and  salaries  of  county  officers. 

Counties  classified  and  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  receive  salaries 
as  follows:  First  class,  division  A,  $8,000;  first  class,  division  B,  $2,800;  second 
class,  $2,000;  third  claas,  $1,5(K);  fourth  class,  $1,100;  fifth  class,  $900;  sixth 
class,  $500;  seventh  class,  $100.    Expenses  not  to  excewl  $300. 

Ch.  109.  Apr.  9,  1919. 
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Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  sapervisiou,  generaL 
Florida:  See  H  (f),  CJompulsory  attendance. 
Georgia:  See  A  (u),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
lUijaois:  Fixing  tlie  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Annual  salary  based  on  population  of  county,  as  follows :  Not  exceeding  12,000i, 
$1,900 ;  12,000  to  20,000,  $2,100 ;  20,000  to  28,000,  $2,400 ;  28,000  to  36.000,  $2,600 ; 
36,000  to  50,000,  $2,800;  50,000  to  75,000,  $3,000:  75,000  to  500,000,  9^,400;  more 
thnn  500,000,  $9,0()0.  County  commissioners  may  increase  these  amounts  in 
their  respective  counties.  S.  B.  162,  p.  558.  July  11, 1919. 

lUiBOis:  See  also  B  (d).  State  taxation;  E  (b),  Teachers*  certificates,  gen- 
eral; H  (e),  consolidation  of  districts,  etc.;  H  (f),  compulsory  attendance. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  board  of  county  commissioners  to  increase  salary  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools  on  petition  of  400  resident  freeholders  of  the 
county,  not  more  than  100  to  be  from  the  same  township,  and  a  majority  of  the 
township  trustees  of  the  county.  Ch.  78,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

Iowa:  To  repeal  and  reeuact  sec.  2742,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913,  re- 
lating to  the  compensation  of  county  superintendents. 

Salaries  based  on  population  of  county,  ns  follows :  Less  than  10,000  popula- 
tion, $1,600;  10,000  to  20,000  iM>pulation,  $1,700:  20,000  to  30,000  populaUon. 
$1,800;  30,000  to  40,000  population,  $1,900:  40,000  to  50,000  population,  $2,000; 
50,000  or  more,  $2,500.  Office  and  traveling  expenses  paid  out  of  county  treas- 
ury. Where  superintendent  is  already  paid  more  than  a!)ove  si)eolfied  salary, 
this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  reducing  tlie  same. 

Ch.  293,  .sec.  6,  Apr.  22.  1919. 

Iowa:  To  amend  sec.  2734,  Supplemental  Supplement  to  the  Code,  relating 
to  the  expenses  of  county  superintendents  for  visiting  schools. 

Ch.  303,  Apr.  22,  1910. 

Iowa:  Fixing  annual  sa1ar>'  of  deputy  county  superintendent  of  schools  at  nor 
less  than  $750.  Ch.  311,  Apr.  22,  1919.' 

Iowa:  To  ahiend  sec.  2740  of  the  Code  relating  to  duties  of  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools. 

Extends  his  duties  to  matters  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory-attendance law  and  the  act  requiring  the  exclusive  u.«8e  of  the"  Engtfsli 
language 'in  instruction.  Ch.  340,  Apr.  23,  1919. 

Iowa:  See  also  A  (cl),  County  boards;  A  (d).  District  boards  and  O0icer8; 
B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education ;  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  the  duties  of  count>'  superintendents  of  public  instnir- 
tion,  their  compensation  and  cleric  hire. 

Oonrpensation  as  follows:  School  population  of  less  than  500,  $4  per  dny 
for  not  over  180  days  In  a  year;  school  population  between  500  and  1,000,  $4 
per  day  for  not  over  200  days ;  school  population  between  1,000  and  1,500,  annual 
salary  of  $1,200;  school  population  of  over  1,500,  exclusive  of  cities  of  first 
.  and  second  classes,  annual  salary  of  $1,200  plus  $20  for  each  100  of  scImkiI 
population  in  excess  of  1,500,  but  not  to  exceed  aggregate  of  $1,600;  In  counties 
of  4,500  population  or  more  the  siilary  .shall  be  $2,000.  Superintendent  super- 
vising 100  to  200  teachers  shall  be  allowed  $500  for  clerk  hire ;  more  than  20i> 
teachers,  $601)  for  cleric  hire.  In  addition  superintendi*nts  shall  be  allowed  cer- 
tain amounts  for  expenses.  Ch.  201,  Mar.  22,  1910. 

Kansas:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards;  D  (e).  U.  S.  flag  in  schools. 

Kentncky:  See  H  (b).  School  census. 

Maryland:  See  C  (a),  Local  finance  and  .supiiort,  gener.nl;  F  (a),  Teacher.s' 
employment,  elc;  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance;  M  (d).  Vacation  schools, 
playgrounds,  social  centers. 
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Hieliigaii:  To  amend  sec.  11,  ch.  2,  Act  Na  203,  Public  Acts  of  1917,  relating 
to  the  election  of  the  county  commissioner  of  schools. 

To  be  elected  by  popular  vote  in  1919  and  every  4  years  thereafter;  but  this 
act  shall  not  repeal  or  modify  any  existing  act  which  d€isignates  another  time 
of  such  election  or  beginning  of  term.  Act  No.  2,  Feb.  4,  1919. 

Miehigan:  Seealso  A  (b2),  State  officers;  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 

Minnesota :  Fixinf  compensation  of  certain  county  officers  in  counties  having 
an  assessed  valuation  of  more  than  $2o0,000«000,  exclusive  of  mon^  and  creilit, 
and  an  area  of  more  than  5,000  square  miles. 

Oonnty  superintendent  of  sdioots  to  receive  $3,500. 

Ch.  149,  Mar.  31, 1919. 

Minnesota:  To  amend  sec.  lOlG,  General  Statutes  of  1913,  rehitlng  to  the 
^traveling  expenses  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

County  to  pay  such  expenses.  If  superintendent  provides  his  own  automobile 
or  other  conYeyance,  county  shall  allow  him  7  cents  a  mile  for  such  expenses. 

Cli.  245,  Apr.  15,  1919. 

MinneRota:  See  also  C  (b),  I..ocal  bonds  and  indobtednesji;  J  (b),  Medical  in- 
inspection;  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Mississippi:  See  B  (b),  State  school  lands:  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary 
wlucntlon. 

.  Missouri:  To  repeal  sec.  10938,  Revised  Statutes  of  1909,  relating  to  the 
salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  to  enact  new  sections  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Salaries  as  follows  T  Counties  having  less  than  12.000  population,  $1,050 ; 
12,000  to  15,000  population,  $1,200;  15,000  to  18,000  population,  $1,350;  18,000 
to  21.000  population,  $1,500 ;  21,000  to  24,000  population,  $1,650 ;  24,000  to  27,000 
population,  $1,800 ;  27,000  to  30.000  population,  $1,950 ;  30,000  to  50,000  popula- 
tion, $2,100;  50,000  or  more,  $2,250.  State  to  pay  each  county  $400  annually 
for  such  purpose.  S.  B.  324,  p.  694,  Mar.  28,  1919. 

Missouri:  To  provide  salary  of  county  superintendent  in  county  having  80,000 
population  or  more  and  which  adjoins  a  city  having  200,000  population  or  more. 

Annual  salary,  $4,000.  S.  B.  599,  p.  095,  Mar.  29, 1919. 

Missouri:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers*  certificates,  general;  H  (f),  Compulsory 
attendance;  H  (g).  Child  labor. 

Montana:  To  fix  the  salaries  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  State, 

Salaries  as  follows:  Counties  of  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  $2,100;  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  classes,  $1,800;  seventh  and  eighth  classes,  $1,500. 

Ch.  219,  Mar.  14,  1919. 

Montana:  To  provide  for  the  creation,  organizaUon,  and  classification  of  new 
counties.  Prescribes  duties  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  reg;ilates 
apportionment  of  school  funds.  Ch.  226.  p.  575,  Mar.  21,  1919. 

Montana:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  M  (c), 
Evening  schools,  Americanixatlon,  etc. 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sec.  2452,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  as  amended  by 
ch.  47,  Session  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  county  superintendents. 

Salaries  of  county  superintendents  as  follows:  School  |H>^ulatlon  of  15,000 
or  more,  not  less  than  ^,500 ;  7,000  to  15,000  school  population,  not  less  than 
$2,400;  6,000  to  7,000  school  population,  not  less  than  $2,100;  4,000  to  6,000 
school  population,  not  less  than  $1,900;  2,500  to  4,000  school  iwpulation,  not 
less  than  $1,700;  2,000  to  2,500  school  population,  $1,500;  1.500  to  2.000  school 
population,  $1^00;  less  than  1,500  school  population,  not  less  than  $7  per  day, 
but  in  npjrregate  not  OA-er  $1,200.  County  board  to  fix  salaries  above  prescribed 
minima.    Clerk  hire  and  traveling  expenses  at  10  cents  per  mile  also  provided. 

Ch.  74,  Mar.  24,  1919. 
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Nebraska:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers*  certificates,  general;  H  (e),  Consolida- 
tlpn  of  districts,  etc.;  L  (a),  Course  of  study,  general;  N  (a),  High  schools; 
II  (b),  Educational  corporations. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  232,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  clerical  assistants 
to  county  superintendents. 

Not  exceeding  $1,200  in  a  county  of  the  first  class,  $1,00^  in  a  county  of  the 
second  class,  and  $800  in  other  counties  shall  be  appropriated  annually  by  the 
county  fiscal  board  for  clerical  assistance  to  the  county  superintendent. 

Ch.  117,  Feb.  23,  1918. 

New  Jersey :  Amending  an  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and  efllcient  system  of 
free  public  schools  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance,  support,  and  manage- 
ment thereof,  approved  October  19,  1903. 

Provides  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  county  superintendents  on  sub- 
mission of  itemized  statements  to  commissioner  of  education. 

Ch.  248.  Mar,  4,  1918. 
New  Mexico:  See  G  (b),  State  normal  schools. 

North  Carolina:  ^ee  A  (a),  Administration  and  sui)ervision,  general;  H  (c), 
Scliool  year,  etc.,  minimum  term. 

North  Dakota:  In  counties  having  50  or  more  teachers  under  sui)ervision  of 
county -superintendent,  said  superintendent  may  appoint  an  ofilce  deputy  at  a 
salary  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  that  of  superintendent — not  to  exceed  $100  nor 
less  than  $75  per  month.  In  counties  having  150  or  more  teachers  under 
county  superintendent's  supervision,  he  or  she  shall  be  allowed  a  field  deputy 
for  each  additional  100  teachers.  Deputy  must  possess  fipalifications  of  county 
superintendent  and  shall  be  entitled  to  salary  80  per  cent  of  that  received  by 
superintendent.  Ch.  104,  Mar.  7.  1919. 

North  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  1137,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

County  superintendent  shall  receive  15  cents  per  mile  for  distance  necessarily 
traveled  by  him  or  his  field  deputy  in  discharge  of  duties,  and  10  cents  per 
mile  when  attending  meetings  of  county  superintendents  called  by  State 
superintendent.  Ch.  105,  Mar.  6,  1919. 

Nortli  Dakota:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards;  A  (1)2),  State  oflicers;  A  (f). 
Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

Oliio:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. ;  G  (c).  County  and  local 

normal  schools. 

Oklahoma:  Amending  sec.  19,  art.  2,  ch.  219,  Laws  of  1913. 

Making  the  salary  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  the  same  as  that  of 
county  clerk.  Ch.  39,  Feb.  17,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  Authorizing  certain  county  ofilcers  to  appoint  deputies  and  author- 
izing the  county  commissioners  to  fix  the  salary  thereof. 

County  superintendents  may,  with  approval  of  county  commissioners,  ap- 
point deputies  at  salaries  as  follows:  County  having  population  up  to  20,000, 
monthly  salary,  $50;  20,000  to  30,000,  monthly  salary,  $75;  over  30,000,  $100. 

Ch.  187,  Mar.  24,^  1919. 

Oklahoma:  Providing  for  deputy  county  superintendents  in  counties  of  more 
than  80,000  inhabitants. 

In  such  county  an  office  deputy  or  assistant  may  be  employed  at  a  salary  of 
$125  per  month.  Ch.  294,  Mar.  26,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  See  also  A  (d).  District  boards  nnd  oflficers;  A  (f),  Administrative 
units — illstiicts,  etc.;  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  H  (h), 
Separation  of  the  races. 
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Oreg'on :  Providing  the  method  of  appointment  of  deputies  and  other  employees 
in  county  offices,  except  Multnomah  County;  prescribing  the  methods  of  fixing 
tlie  number  and  salary  thereof,  and  repealing  conflicting  acts. 

County  court  (fiscal)  shall  determine  number  and  salaries  of  such  deputies, 
where  counties  re<iuire  same;  deputy  to  be  appointed  by  chief  of  office  wherein 
deputy  is  employed.  Ch.  168,  Feb.  26,  1919. 

Oregon:  See  also  F  (b),  Teachers'  salaries;  L  (c),  Physical  education. 

Pennsylvania:  To  amend  sees.  1121  and  1130,  School  Code  of  May  18, 1911,  as 
amended  by  act  of  July  6,  1917,  relating  to  the  comjDensatlon  of  county  super- 
intendents and  assistant  superintendents. 

Provides  that  superintendents  anil  assistant  superintendents  shall  each  be  en- 
titled to  .$.500  annually  for  expenses  of  visiting  schools,  attending  educational 
meetings,  and  performing  other  duties  required  by  law. 

Act  No.  160,  May  27,  1919. 

Pennsylvania :  To  amend  sec.  207,  School  Code  of  May  18,  1911,  by  providing 
that  no  coimty  superintendent  or  assistant  county  superintendent  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  school  director.  Act  No.  256,  June  20,  1919. 

Pennsylvania:  See  also  M  (c),  Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc. 

South  Dakota :  Amending  sees.  5818,  5819,  and  5820,  relating  to  the  salaries  of 
certain  county  officers,  and  repealing  sec.  5936,  South  Dakota  Revised  Code 
of  1918. 

Salaries  of  county  superintendents  based  on  population  of  cotmtiesL 

Ch.  148,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

South  Dakota:  To  amend  sees.  7414,  7419,  7420,  Revised  Code  of  1919,  relat- 
ing to  county  superintendents  and  deputy  county  superintendents. 

County  superintendent  must  be  the  holder  of  a  State  certificate  or  certificate 
of  higher  grade  at  time  of  induction  into  office  and  for  1  year  prior  thereto  and 
must  have  had  at  least  2  years  of  experience  In  teaching.  County  superin- 
tendent allQjved  expenses  of  attending  meetings  of  superintendents  called  by 
State  superintendent  and  of  visiting  schools,  teachers'  meetings,  etc.,  in  the 
county;  but  expenses  shall  not  exceed  $400  in  county  having  fewer  than  100 
schools  nor  over  $800  in  county  having  over  100  schools.  In  county  having  50 
or  more  schools  a  deputy  superintendent  may  be  employed,  and  in  county 
having  over  100  an  additional  deputy.  Ch.  172,  Feb.  15,  1919, 

South  Dakota:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  H  (f),  Com- 
pulsory attendance.  • 

Tennessee:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  H  (f),  Compul- 
sory attendance. 

Texas:  Increasing  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  providing 
for  office  expenses. 

Salaries  as  follows:  County  of  2,000  scholastic  population  or  less,  $1,000; 
2,000  to  3.000  scholastic  impulation,  $1,200;  3.000  to  4,000,  $1,400;  4,000  to  5,000. 
.$1,.500:  5,000  to  6,000,  $1,600;  6,000  to  7,000,  $1,700;  7,000  to  9,000,  $1,800; 
9,000  to  10,000,  $2,000 ;  over  10,000,  $2,100. 

Ch.  41,  4th  called  sess.,  Apr.  2,  1918. 

Washington:  Classifying  counties  according  to  population,  fixing  the  salaries 
of  county  officei-s  according  to  class  of  cimnty,  and  repealing  sees.  3884-1, 
3888,  4031,  and  4033  to  4061,  Remington  and  Ballinger's  Annotated  Codes  and 
Statutes,  and  ch.  88,  Laws  of  1917,  and  other  conflicting  acts. 

Salaries  of  county  super! nteudeuts  fixed  as  follows:  Class  A,  $3,600;  counties 
of  first  class,  $3,1XX):  second  class,  .$2,400:  third  class,  .$2,2.'>0:  fourth  class, 
$2,000;  fifth  class,  $1,800;  sixth  class,  $1,500;  seventh  class,  .$1^)0;  eighth  class, 
$900.  Ch.  168,  Mar.  19,  1919. 

Washington:  See  also  A  (f),  Administrative  units—districts,  etc. 
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West  TirgrlJila:  See  A  (a),  Admlnistcatioa  and  supervi«ioii,  general;  C  (c), 
Local  taxation. 

Wisconsin:  To  auiead  aubseca.  <1),  <2),  at^  (4),  aec.  38.14.  VViaoonsin  Stat- 
utes, relating  to  salaries  and  duties  of  supervlaiug  teachers  in  counties. 

Minor  amendments  as  to  dates  and  nomlnatlofLS  bjr  county  superintendent  or 
superin trident  elect  The  salary  of  supervising  teacher  shall  be  not  less  than 
$80  nor  more  than  $100  per  calendar  month.  It  is  made  an  additional  duty 
of  supervising  teacher  to  attend  an  institute  once  a  year  when  called  by  State 
superintendent.  Ch.  97.  Apr.  24, 1W9. 

Wisconsin:  To  amend  subsecs.  (2)  and  (3),  sec.  39.04,  Wisconsin  Statutes, 
relating  to  the  salaries  of  county  and  district  superintendents  of  schools. 

Following  fixed  as  minimum  salaries  of  superintendents  of  counties  or  county 
superintendent  districts :  Fewer  than  100  teachers,  $1.200 ;  100  to  150  teachers, 
^1,400;  more  than  150  teachers,  $1,600.  In  counties  where  fewer  than  60 
teachers  are  employed,  board  of  supervisors  may.  provide  that  the  county 
superintendent  shall  devote  not  less  than  100  scbool  days  to  the  duties  of  liis 
office  and  be  paid  not  leas  than  $900  per  annum.  Cli.  253,  May  29, 1919. 

Wlscouiji:  See  also  E  <b).  Teachers*  certificates,  eeneral ;  H  <e),  GoasoUda- 
tion  of  districts,  etc. 

Wyoaiag:  Relating  to  the  salaries  of  deputy  county  oflkers;  amending  aec. 
1S06,  c3i.  99,  Cmnplled  Statutes  of  1910. 

In  counties  of  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  county  superintendent,  with 
consent  of  county  commissioaers,  may  appoint  a  deputy  at  $3  per  difim,  but 
iiggr^^te  annual  compensation  shall  not  exceed  $900  in  county  of  first  class, 
$600  in  county  of  second  class,  or  $400  in  county  of  third  class. 

Ch.  189,  reb.  27,  191». 

Wyoming:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supenrlsion,  general. 
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Alabaaia:  See  A  (a)«  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Alaska:  See  A  <f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

€alifomia:  Amending  sec,  1050  of  the  Political  Code,  prescribing  the  duties 
of  clerks  of  school  districts.  Ch.  132,  May  3,  1919. 

California:  See  also  A  (c2),  County  officers. 

Colorado:  Prescribing  the  genoral  powers  and  duties  of  the  president,  secre- 
tarjs  and  treasurer  of  school  district  boards. 

Relates  to  presiding,  giving  bond,  and  other  minor  functions  of  such  ofllcers, 

Ch.  176,  Mar.  29, 1919. 

Colorado:  Amending  sees.  5915,  5918,  5919,  and  5920,  Revised  Statutes  of 
1908,  concerning  schools  and  school  elections. 

Regulates  the  election  of  district  school  boards  and  boards  of  education. 

Ch.  17G,  Mar.  29.  1919, 

*  Conmeetieut:  Providing  for  the  apiiointment  of  siipearintexMtents  of  schools. 

To\\Ti  school  commltt^ee,  board  of  scliool  visitors,  or  board  of  education  of  any 
town  employing  more  than  20  and  not  more  than  30  teachers  uiaj'  employ  a 
suiMjrintendent  of  .schools.  Such  superintendent  must  have  a  certificate  of  ap- 
proval by  the  State  board  of  education.  Ch.  163,  Apr.  24,  1919. 

Connecticut:  See  also  M  (d).  Vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  social  centers. 
Delaware:  Se^A  (a).  Administration  and  sui)ervislon,  general. 
Florida:  See  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general. 
Georgia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
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Illiuolf :  Te  ameud  sees.  12G  and  120a  of  aa  "  Act  to  estabUsli  aod  •maintala 
a  system  of  free  scIumHs,*'  approved  June  12, 1908.  as  amended. 

Regulates  the  election  of  boards  of  education. 

H.  B.  240,  p.  894,  June  21, 1919. 

iniiiois:  Regulating  the  giving  of  bond  by  the  township  treasurer  and  tho 

approval  of  same  by  county  superintendent. 

B.  B.  104,  p.  897,  June  12,  1919. 

llliBols:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 
Indiami:  Begnlatlng  the  election  of  school  trustees  in  cities  and  incorporated 
t^wns. 

Common  council  In  a  city  or  board  of  trustees  of  incorporated  town  sliaU 
elect  3  sch<K>l  trustees,  1  of  whom  shall  be  a  womay  and  not  more  than  2  of 
whom  shall  be  adherents^  of  the  same  politJcal  party.  Term,  3  years,  1  elected 
each  year.  Ch.  210,  law  without  governor's  signature  (1919). 

Indiana:  See  also  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 
I»ira':  To  amend  sec  2771,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913,  relating  to  filling 
vacancies  on  the  board  of  directors  of  school  corporations.  v 

When  not  ^ected  or  not  qualifying  as  provided  by  law,  director  sliall  be  ap- 
pointed by  county  superintendent.  Cli.  2W,  Apr.  10, 1910. 

KeftiiMky:  To  amend  sec.  34d2,  Subsee.  IX,  Art  IV,  oh.  S»,  Kentucky  Stat- 
utes, Carreers  edition  of  1915,  relating  to  tlie  government  of  cities  of  the  third 
daSB  and  providing  fSor  a  system  of  public  schools  and  the  election,  qualification, 
tenn  of  ofike,  and  meetings  of  the  boards  of  education  of  said  cities  and  the 
number  that  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Ch.  78,  Acts  of  1918,  p.  393. 

Kentncky :  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  the  sdiool  laws  and 
to  create  boards  of  education  and  to  define  their  duties  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,"  which  was  approved  March  4,  1910, 

Regulates  work  of  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  done  by  contract  or 
directly  by  the  business  director.    Applies  to  Louisville. 

Ch.  98,  Acts  of  1918,  p,  43C. 

Kentneky:  See  also  H  (b),  School  census;  K  (c),  Uniformity  of  textbooks. 
Maine:  To  ameud  sec.  33,  ch.  16^  of  tlie  Revised  Statutes^  relating  to  vacancies 
in  the  membership  of  superintending  sdiool  committees. 

Vacancy  declared  when  member  moves  from  to\%'n  or  absent  more  than  90 
days ;  If  not  filled  by  committee  in  30  days,  may  be  filled  by  election. 

Ch.  155.  Apr.  1,  1919. 

Maine:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  H  (b),  School 
census;  L  (c).  Physical  education. 

Maryland:  See  F  (a),  Teachers*  emplojuient,  etc. 

Massachusetts:  Amending  sec.  32,  Part  I,  ch.  267,  General  Acts  of  1915,  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  superintendents  of  schools. 

Such  superintendents  to  be  elected  annually,  but  after  3  years  they,  like 
tecK-hers,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  tenure  law. 

General  Acts,  1913,  p.  288. 

Massachusetts:  To  provide  for  the  pensioning  of  public-school  janitors  in 
certain  cities  and  towns. 

Physically  incapacitated  janitors  over  60  years  old  who  have  completed  25 
j-ears  of  service  may  be  i*etired.  Pension  equal  to  one-half  of  salary  to  which 
pensioner  would  have  been  entitled  for  fall  employment  during  the  last  year 
of  service,  but  not  to  exceed  $500  per  annum.  Pension  by  allotment  ftom  appro- 
[iTlation  for  support  of  schools,  maintenance  of  buildings,  or  payment  of  Jani- 
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tors.  This  act  not  to  npply  to  Boston,  but  shall  apply  to  any  other  city  upon 
ac'c<»ptance  by  mayor  and  council  thereof.  May  be  accepted  by  town  of  over 
10,000  population  on  being  favorably  voted  by  voters. 

Ch.  143,  May  1,  1919. 

Massaehasetts :  See  also  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc.;  B  (e). 
Slate  aid  for  elementary  educati<m;  F  (a),  Teachers'  employment,  etc. 

Miehipan:  To  amend  sees.  .5820  and  5821  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  relating  to 
county  meetings  of  school  officers. 

County  commissioner  of  schools  shall  call  such  meeting  at  least  once  every 
2  years.  School  boards  and  boards  of  education  to  attend.  To  be  allowed  their 
expense  for  attending.  Act  No.  46,  Mar.  31,  1919. 

Michigan:  To  amend  sec.  5803  of  the  Complleil  I^ws,  i*elating  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  township  school  districts  in  the  Upi)er  Peninsula. 

Regulates  the  election  of  board  of  5  trustees.  Overlapping  terms ;  1  member 
to  be  elected  each  year  after  expiration  of  first  terms. 

Act  No.  138,  Apr.  25,  1919. 

Michigan:  See  also  Q  (f).  Other  technical  and  professional  schools. 

Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  publication  of  pnx'eedings  of  meetings  of  school 

boards  of  independent  school  districts. 

Requires  publication  of  proceeilings  in  newspaper  of  district  or  of  the  county. 

Session  Laws,  1919,  p.  652. 

Montana:  To  amend  sec.  3,  ch.  84,  Laws  of  1913,  as  amended  by  ch.  73,  Laws 
of  1915,  relative  to  fees  to  be  paid  by  incorporatetl  cities  and  tgwns  and  school 
districts  of  first  and  second  classes  for  examination  of  their  accounts. 

On  request  of  school  board  of  such  district.  State  examiner  shall  examine 
the  books  and  accounts  thereof.  Fees  therefor  to  be  paid  to  State  treasury  as 
follows:  School  districts  of  first  class,  $100;  sc1hk>1  districts  of  second  class,  $25. 

Ch.  70,  Mar.  1,  1919. 

Montana:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Nebraska:  To  amend  sees.  3  and  21,  ch.  225,  Session  Laws  of  1917,  relating 
to  schools  in  cities  of  more  than  40,000  and  less  than  100,000  Inhabitants. 

Board  of  education  to  consist  of  6  members  electe<l  at  large;  term,  6  years, 
2  elected  every  2  years.  Tax  levy  shall  not  exceetl  50  mills  on  the  dollar,  of 
which  the  proceeds  in.excess  of  38  mills  shall  be  for  sites,  buildings,  and  equi];>- 
ment.  Board  of  e<lucatlon  required  to  file  building  program  with  city  clerk. 
On  petition  of  2,500  or  more  legal  voters,  building  program  shall  be  submitted 
to  referendum.  Ch.  150,  Apr.  9, 1919. 

New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  H  (f), 
Compulsory  attendance. 

New  Jersey:  Supplementing  "An  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  public  schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance,  support,  and 
management  thereof,"  approve<l  October  19,  1903. 

Provides  that  any  .secretary  or  clerk  of  a  school  board  may  be  removed  from 
office  after  a  hearing  on  written  charges.  Ch.  200,  Mar.  4,  1918. 

New  Jersey:  Authorizing  the  reduction  of  number  of  members  of  school 
boards  to  5  or  3 ;  authorizing  the  increase  of  number  from  3  to  5 ;  providing  that 
in  a  new  township,  incorporated  town,  or  borough  district  number  of  members 
shall  be  3,  5,  or  9;  providing  that  matter  of  number  shall  be  determined  at 
annual  school  meeting.  Ch.  192,  Apr.  15,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  in  relation  to  district  superintendents. 

New  subdivision  added.  Deputy  to  act  for  district  superintendent  in  mili- 
tary or  naval  service.  Cli.  107,  Mar.  28,  1918. 

New  York :  To  amend  the  education  law  relative  to  boards  of  education  and 
schools  in  the  several  cities  of  the  State. 
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Where  city  school  boards  are  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  May,  terms  of 
members  shall  be  so  arranged  that,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  one-fifth  of  them 
shall  expire  each  year.  Where  appointed  by  mayor,  members'  terms  shall 
likewise  be  so  arranged.  Annual  meeting  of  board  to  be  on  second  Tuesday 
of  May.    This  act  also  regulates  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  property. 

Ch.  252,  Apr.  17,  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  Greater  New  York  charter  in  relation  to  the  duties 
of  the  trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  report  to  the  city 
authorities  and  to  prescribe  regulations  similar  to  those  prescribed  for  the 
board  of  education.  Ch.  583,  May  9,  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (sec.  321)  relative  to  publishing  the 
reports  of  boards  of  education. 

Such  repoits  to  be  published  annually  in  the  month  of  July. 

Ch.  74,  Mar.  20,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (sec.  866,  ch.  16)  relative  to  members 
of  boards  of  education  or  school  commissioners  in  certain  cities. 

Adds  subdivision  4a,  regulating  the  choice  of  members 'of  boards  of  educa- 
tion where  such  members  are  in  part  appointed  by  the  common  council  and 
in  part  elected  by  qualified  voters,  (Ch.  106,  Mar.  27,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (sec.  381)  in  relation  to  change  in 
supervisory  districts. 

Designates  number  of  supervisory  districts  into  which  each  county  is  to  be 
divided.  Transfers  Clinton  County  from  group  having  3  to  gi*oup  having  4 
districts  each.  Ch.  300,  May  3,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (sec.  389)  in  relation  to  the  salary 
of  district  superintendents. 

Increases  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  the  annual  salary  of  district  superintendents. 

Ch.  559,  May  12,  1919. 

New  York:  See  also  F  (b).  Teachers*  salaries;  F  (c).  Teachers'  jsensions; 
L  (b).  History,  civics,  and  patriotism;  L  (c),  Physical  education. 

North  Carolina:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units— districts,  etc. 

Nortk  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  1218,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913.  requiring  school 
district  treasurers  to  file  copies  of  their  annual  reports  with  the  Bank  of  North 
Dakota.  Ch.  50,  spec,  sess.,  Dec.  11,  1919. 

Ohio:  To  amend  sec.  7620  of  the  General  Code  relative  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  boards  of  education. 

General  powers  relative  to  provision  of  sites  and  buildings,  equi]xnent,  play- 
grounds, fences,  shade  trees,  snpplies,  etc.  S.  B.  43,  p.  187,  May  7,  1919. 

Ohio:  To  amend  sees.  4698,  4699,  and  4701  of  the  General  Statutes,  relating  to 
city  school  districts. 

In  city  of  less  than  50,(X)0  population,  school  board  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  3  nor  more  than  5  members ;  50,0(X)  to  150,0(X)  population,  2  to  7  members ; 
over  150,000  population,  5  to  7  members;  members  elected  at  large;  city  of 
50,000  to  150,(X)0  may  as  alternative  provide  for  board  of  "  not  less  than  2 
members  nor  more  than  7  members  elected  at  large  and  not  more  than  2 
members  elected  from  subdi.stilct  by  the  qualified  electors  of  their  respective 
subdistrlcts  " ;  provision  for  dividing  such  cities  into  subdistricts. 

H.  B.  25,  p.  192,  May  8,  1919. 

Ohio:  To  amend  sec.  4715  of  the  General  Code,  relating  to  the  compensation  of 

members  of  boards  of  education  in  rural  school  districts. 

Each  member  to  receive  $2  for  each  regular  meeting  attended  in  district  of  16 
square  miles  or  more,  $1  per  meeting  in  smaller  districts. 

H.  B.  43,  p.  506,  May  29,  1919. 
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Ohio:  See  also  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc.;  L  (a),  Course  ^f 
study,  sen^ml. 

OklalMMaa:  To  ameod  sec.  21,  art.  5,  cfa.  219,  Laws  of  1913,  retsting  to  regis- 
twing  pupils  and  risitatimi  ef  sdiooSs. 

County  ^iperinteodent  required  to  fumisli  registers  to  teachers.  District 
board  must,  in  group  or  individually',  visit  schools  of  district  at  least  twice 
each  term.  Oh.  226,  Apr.  4,  WL%. 

Oklahoma:  See  also  A  (f),  Administrative  units — dl^^tricts,  etc. 

Pennsylrania :  Authorizing  the  board  of  school  directors  of  eadi  school  dis- 
trict to  appoint  from  among  their  number  one  delegate  to  any  State  conven- 
tion or  association  of  school  directors  held  within  the  State  and  authorizing 
said  board  to  pay  the  expenses  of  said  delegate.  A^.  No.  44,  Apr.  18,  1919. 

Pennsylvania:  To  amend  sec.  329,  School  Code  of  May  18, 1911,  by  provMing 
that  school  treasurers  shall  receive  no  commission  for  the  repayment  of  any 
loan  or  redensptioii  of  bonds.  Act  No.  440,  July  21,  1919. 

Rhode  IsUuit:  To  define  tixe  powers  and  duties  of  saperlnbeiidents  of  schools 
In  towns  and  cities. 

Under  direction  of  sciwol  committee,  he  shall  have  the  care  and  supervision 
of  the  public  schools  and  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  ot  the  school  com- 
mittee. Otlier  duties :  To  assist  said  committee  in  keei^ng  records  and  acooant.s 
and  making  reports;  to  recommend  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  assist- 
ants for  appointment ;  to  recommend  to  the  school  committee  courses  of  study, 
textbooks,  snpplies,  fumltnre,  repairs,  and  needed  Inipro^^eiBents ;  to  make  an 
annual  and  such  special  reports  as  tiie  committee  may  direct 

Ch.  1667,  Apr.  19,  1918. 

Ehode  Island:  To  amend  sees.  8  and  9,  ch.  66,  of  the  <j€neral  Laws,  as 
amended  by  ch.  1234,  Public  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
towns. 

Relates  to  superintendents  of  schools.  In  case  of  the  union  of  two  or  more 
tov^Tis  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  superintendent.  State  shall  pay  half  of 
his  salary,  but  not  exceeding  $1,000  to  any  one  union.  Where  a  town  not  in  a 
union  pays  Its  superintendent  $1,500,  State  shall  pay  one-half  of  .such  salary, 
but  not  exceeding  $1,000.  Town  not  subject  to  abo\-e  provisions  may  arrange 
with  the  State  for  school  super^-ision,  but  town  must  pay  therefor  at  least  $15 
for  eadi  school  supervisecL  Ch.  1725,  Apr.  10,  1919. 

Soatli  Carolina:  Relating  to  the  appointment  of  district  school  tru.stees. 

Said  trustees,  after  expiration  of  present  terms,  shall  be  appointed  by  oounty 
board  of  education;  term,  3  years,  one  appointed  each  yetkr.  This  act  ahaU 
not  apply  in  dl.strict.s  where  trustees  are  now  elected  according  to  law. 

Act  No.  S,  I>ec.  28,  1918. 

Sonth  Carolina:  To  amend  sec.  1752,  Civil  Code,  1912,  providing  for  the  re- 
nlo^'al  of  school  trustees,  etc. 

County  board  of  education  shall  remove  no  trustee  except  for  cause  and  after 
such  trustee  shall  have  had  a  hearing;  sudi  removed  trustee  nmy  appeal  to 
State  board  of  education.  Act  No.  136.  Mar.  7,  1919. 

Soutli  Caroliaa:  See  also  H  <f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Sonth  Bakota:  LegaUziug  the  acts,  tax  levies,  appropriations,  purchaaea,  ^m^A 
payments  of  the  governing  boards. of  cities,  towns,  townships,  counties,  school 
districts,  or  other  subdivisions  incidental  to  the  war  with  Oermany  and 
Austria.  Ch.  1,  spec,  sess..  Mar.  23;  191S. 

Sonth  Dakota :  To  provide  for  the  iwblicatiou  of  the  proceedings  of  city  coun- 
cils and  conmiissions  and  of  boards  of  education  in  independent  districts. 

Ch.  232,  Mar.  14,  19ia 

Texas:  Regulating  suits  brought  by  tho  State,  county,  city,  or  independent 
school  district  against  any  officer  or  deiK>sitory  thereof. 

Ch.  ID,  Fel).  19,  1919. 
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Texas:  Regulating  the  keeping  of  records  hy  the  treasurers  of  independent 
scliool  districts.  Ch.  149,  Mar.  31.  1»19. 

Texas:  To  amend  cli.  1Q4,  Acts  of  1917,  by  providing  for  I'egistratlou  and  sta- 
tist lc*al  reports  of  teachers,  superintendents^  principals,  and  other  school  officers 
in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  In  part  by  the  State  and  providing  for 
withholding  the  salary  of  said  teachers,  superintendents,  principals,  and  other 
sdiool  officers  until  such  reports  are  made,  after  due  notice  has  been  given, 
provi<ling  for  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  declaring  an  emergency.  Oh.  71,  2d  called  sess.,  July  30,  1919. 

Texas:  See  also  K  <b).  Free  te3rtbooks. 

Utah:  Regulating  the  election  of  school  board  members  in  county  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  first  class  and  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class;  amending 
sees.  4602,  4603,  and  4666,  Compiled  Laws  of  1917.  Oh.  89,  Mar.  13,  1919. 

Yermont:  To  provide  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  school  superin- 
tendents by  the  boards  of  school  directors  and  to  repeal  sec.  1176  of  the  Gen- 
oral  Laws  relating  thereto. 

State  board  of  education  shall  divide  State  into  sui)ervisory  districts.  Com- 
missioner of  education  shall  present  to  directors  of  school  districts  composing 
such  supervisory  disftrict  a  list  of  persons  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of 
superintendent  thereof  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy.  At  meeting  of  school 
directors  of  such  supervisory  district  superintendent  shall  be  chosen  from  such 
list.  Superintendent  may  be  removed  by  majority  vote  of  such  directors,  but 
vote  on  removal  shall  not  be  taken  oftener  than  once  In  a  school  year.  This 
net  shall  not  apply  to  a  town  school  district  or  incorporated  school  district 
having  25  or  more  legal  schools  therein  unless  a  majority  of  the  school  di- 
rectors of  such  district  so  vote.  No.  55,  Mar.  26,  1919. 

Yernaat:  To  amend  sec.  1187,  relating  to  the  election  of  school  directors, 
and  sees.  3974,  3997,  and  4010  of  the  General  Laws  relating  to  town  accounts 
and  the  duties  of  certain  officers  relating  thereto.  No.  98,  Apr.  3, 1919. 

Hl'askln^oa:  Authorising  the  compensation  of  clerks  of  second  and  third 
class  school  districts  and  amending  sec.  4542,  Remington  and  Bellinger^s  An- 
notated  Codes  and  Statutes.  Ch.  156,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

West  Virginia:  See  A  (a),  Adniinistl'ation  ami  supervision,  general;  O  (c), 

Ix)cal  taxation. 

Wisconsin :  To  amend  sec.  16,  ch.  459,  Laws  of  1907,  as  last  amended  by  ch.  5, 
I>aws  of  1918,  relating  to  school  boards  and  common  and  high  scliools  in  cities 
of  tlie  first  class. 

Permits  a  tux  of  not  over  4  mills  for  school  maintenance  and  three-tenths 
of  1  mill  for  the  repair  and  keeping  in  order  of  school  buildings,  fixtures,  and 
grounds  and  purchase  of  furniture  and  equipment  and  school  sites.  Requires 
school  board  to  fix  a  minimum  salaiy  for  teachers  of  not  less  than  $900  for  a 
Iieriod  of  service  not  exceeding  200  days  in  one  year. 

Ch.  46,  Mar.  25,  1919. 

Wiseansin:  To  amend  subsec.  8,  sec.  925-113,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to 
boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  fourth  class. 

Authorizes  common  council,  by  ordinance  adopted  by  a  two-tlilrds  vote  of  all 
the  members  elected,  to  abolish  school  board  membersliips  by  wards  and  pro- 
vide Uiat  the  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  3  members  from  the  city  at 
large.  Ch.  243,  May  27,  1919. 

Wlseonaia:  To  amend  subsec.  (9),  sec.  39.07,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating 
to  the  duties  of  county  superintendent  and  cooipensation  of  school  board  mem- 
bers for  attendance  at  school  board  conventions.  Oh.  415,  June  25, 1919. 

Wisoansla:  To  create  sec.  40.675  of  the  Statutes,  defining  the  powers  of  school 
boards  in  cities  of  the  second  and  tlUrd  classes.  Ch.  608,  July  18,  1919. 
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Wisconsin:  To  amend  subsec.  (1),  sec.  40.02,  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the 
alteration  of  school  district  boundaries,  to  create  sec.  40.135,  and  to  amend 
subsec.  (1),  sec.  20.25,  of  the  statutes,  providing  State  aid  for  rural  schools. 

Regulates  change  of  boundaries;  no  district  to  be  left  after  change  with 
assessed  valuation  of  $75,000  or  less  without  consent  of  State  superintendent 
State  aid  to  district  of  $75,000  valuation  or  less.  Such  aid  not  to  interfere 
with  other  State  aid  for  rural  schools.  State  aid  under  this  act  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  annually.  Oh.  622,  July  23,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  E  (d).  Teachers'  certificates,  Indorsement,  etc. 
Wyoming:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


A  (e).  School  Meetings;  Elections;  QualiUcfttions  of  Yoters. 

Alaslta:  Defining  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  municipal  and  school  elections 
in  incorporated  towns  of  the  Territory.  Ch.  14,  Apr.  24,  1919. 

Arkansas:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units— districts,  etc. 

Illinois:  To  regulate  the  manner  of  holding  elections  in  school  districts  hav- 
ing boards  of  education  and  operating  under  special  charters. 

S.  B.  49,  p.  527,  May  21,  1919. 

Illinois:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Indiana:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  ofllcers. 

Kentucky:  Regulating  the  voting  and  the  holding  of  school  ofllces  by  women. 

Ch.  146,  Acts  of  1916. 

Hichigan:  Regulating  the  holding  of  school  elections  in  city  school  districts. 

Act  No.  3a3,  May  12, 1919. 

Michigan:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  school  meeting  and  an  annual  financial  statement  in  graded-school 
districts  In  which  a  newspaper  Is  published  and  to  provide  for  the  expense 
thereof.  Act  No.  350,  May  13,  1919. 

Michigan:  See  also  C  (c),  Local  taxafion. 

Minnesota:  See  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Montana:  See  A  (cl),  County  boards. 

Nebraska:  Fixing  qualifications  of  voters  at  school  elections. 

Ch.  144,  Feb.  20,  1919. 

New  Jersey :  Allowing  school  districts,  where  records  have  been  lost,  to  prove 
that  a  proposition  submitted  to  the  voters  has  been  adopted. 

Ch.  247,  Apr.  17,  1919. 

New  Jersey:  See  also  A  (d).  District  boards  and  officers. 

New  York:  See  A  (d).  District  boards  and  officers. 

Ohio:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

Sonth  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  7456,  Revised  Code  of  1919,  relating  to  district 
meetings  in  common-school  districts. 

Electors  have  authority  to  instruct  the  board  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  the  schools  for  the  coming  year.  Such  matters  are  branches 
to  be  taught,  time  of  school,  tax  levy,  repair  of  schoolhouse  and  other  prop- 
erty, erection  of  new  school  building  or  teachers*  home,  purchase  of  land,  or 
"  other  subject  pertaining  to  the  schools."  Ch.  176,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

Utah:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 

Washington:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

Wisconsin:  To  amend  subsecs.  (4),  (5),  and  <13),  sec.  40.09,  and  repealing 
subsec.  (23),  sec.  40.09,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  the  powers  of  school 
district  meeting. 
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Authorizes  such  meeting  to  vole  tax  for  a  teacherage.  Meeting  may  author- 
ize district  board  to  purchase  textbooks  to  be  loaned  or  furnished  free  to 
pupils  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  voters  or  required 
by  law.  Ch.  420,  June  25,  1920. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  A  (a),  High  schools. 


A  (f).  Administrative  Units — ^Districts,  Townships,  Mnnicipalities,  etc.; 

Formation,  Division,  Dissolution. 

Alabama:  To  authorize  the  consolidation  of  contiguous  territory  in  two  or 
more  adjoining  counties  into  one  school  district  and  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  support  of  the  schools  therein.  No.  528,  p.  791,  Sept.  30,  1919. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Alaslta:  Relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  white 
children  of  mixed  blood  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  incorporated  school 
districts. 

On  petition  of  not  less  than  8  adults,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  clerk  of  the 
district  court  shall  establish  school  district.  Qualified  voters  shall  elect  a 
school  board  of  3  members  to  consist  of  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a  director. 
Board  empowered  to  provide  schoolhouse  and  to  maintain  school.  Members 
elected  anmmlly.  Board  shall  report  to  connnissioner  of  education  number  of 
children  between  6  and  17  years  of  age  who  will  attend  public  school,  the  wages 
at  which  a  teacher  can.  be  obtained,  and  at  end  of  school  term  such  other  In- 
formation as  commissioner  may  prescribe.  Commissioner  may  set  apart  to 
such  district  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $1,800  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  schoolhouse.  Funds  shall  also  be  apportioned  for  the  payment 
of  a  teacher  and  for  fuel  and  light  for  not  more  than  9  school  months  in  a 
year.  Schools  established  under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  provisions  of  ch.-  64, 
Laws  of  1917.  Ch.  18.  Apr.  26.  1919. 

Alasica:  To  amend  ch.  64.  Laws  of  1917,  establishing  a  uniform  school  system 
in  Alaska,  by  adding  thereto  sees.  41  to  48,  Inclusive,  and  repealing  sec.  36  of 
said  chapter. 

Commissioner  of  education  empowered  to  grant  special  teachers'  certificates. 
Every  district  school  board  must  procure  and  display  on  or  near  the  school- 
house  a  United  States  flag.  School-teachers  to  report  annually  to  commissioner 
of  e<lucation.  School  day  fixed  at  not  less  than  4  hours  for  first  2  gi*ades  and  5 
hours  for  other  grades ;  school  month  is  4  weeks  of  5  days  each.  School  holi- 
days named.  Plans  for  school  buildings,  etc.,  to  be  submitted  to  commissioner 
of  education.  Emergency  drills  mu.st  be  given  pupils.  School  boards  to  make 
annual  census  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age. 

Ch.  27,  Apr.  30,  1919. 

Alaska:  To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  public  elementary  schools  and 
high  schools  in  Incorporated  towns,  cities,  and  incorporated  school  districts  and 
repealing  conflicting  acts.  Oh.  28,  Apr.  30, 1919. 

Arkansas:  To  regulate  the  creation  of  rural  special  school  districts,  with 
same  powers  as  are  now  granted  to  incorporated  cities  and  towns  for  such 
puri)oses. 

Such  special  district  may  be  create<l  out  of  territory  comprising  one  or  more 
c*ommon-school  districts  other  than  incorporated  cities  and  towns.  Petitions 
and  umps  to  be  presented  to  county  judge,  who  shall  designate  time  and  place 
for  election.  Six  directors  to  be  elected,  if  voters  vote  for  special  school  dis- 
trict. •  Such  district  may  become  indebted  according  to  law,  if  voted  by  voters 
of  district.  Act  15,  p.  6,  Jan.  28,  1919. 

Arkansas:  To  enable  the  county  court  of  each  county  to  correct  all  defects  in 
organization,  of  improvement  districts,  school  districts,  and  road  districts,  for 
changing  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Act  661,  p.  457,  Apr.  3, 1919. 
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California:  To  a<kl  13  new  sectious  to  tlie  Political  Code,  relating  to  union 
school  districts. 

Regulates  the  organizatioa,  governmient,  dissolutitm,  etc.,  of  such  districts. 

Ch.  309,  May  13,  1910. 

California:  See  also  A  (c2),  County  officers. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Idaho :  Providing  for  an  examination  into  tiie  financial  status  of  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  of  Idaho,  fixing  the  pom-ens  and  duties  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  and  the  board  of  education  of  the  State  in  respect  thereto,  and  provid- 
ing tor  paying  the  exi)enses  thereof.  Ch.  56,  Mar.  14, 1919. 

Indiana:  Coiweming  common-school  corporations  in  cities  of  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants. 

Regulates  tax  levies,  powers  of  board  of  school  commissioners,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  indebtedness  In  Indianapolis.  Ch.  3,  Feb.  10,  1919. 

I4»wa:  Regulating  the  change  of  boundary  line  of  contignoas  school  corpo- 
rations. Ch.  113,  Mar.  29,  1919. 

Lonisiaaa:  Amending  sec.  1,  Act  17,  of  1914,  relating  to  parish  [county  1. 

l)onTds  of  school  directors  and  tiie  creation  of  school  districts. 

Autharizes  swch  boards  to  create  **  subschool  districts  "  (as  well  as  school  dis- 
tricts). Act  No.  81,  July  3.  1918. 

Maine:  Providing  for  tiie  schooling  of  children  in  unorganiied  territory. 

Ch.  127,  Mar.  29,  1919. 
MasBnohnftetts:  To  make  certain  corrections  In  and  additions  to  the  laws 
relating  to  the  public  schools. 

Various  amendments  to  chapters  and  sections  relating  to  the  schools.  Two  or 
more  towns  anthorised  to  form  a  union  high-school  district,  subject  to  approval 
of  State  board  of  education.  Two  or  more  towns  may  vote  to  establish  imion 
schools  for  contiguous  portions  of  such  towns;  management  and  control  of 
such  .<5Cliools  shall  be  determined  by  .school  committees  of  towns  involved.  Every 
city  or  town  of  20,000  inliabitants  or  more  shall  maintain  manual  training  and 
household  arts  as  a  part  of  both  elementary  and  high-school  system.  School 
conunlttees  are  autliorised  to  supervise  and  control  all  athletic  and  other  sctool 
nrgauizatlon.s.  State  board  may  provide  board  in  lieu  of  transportation  for 
liupils  living  on  islands  within  tlic  Commonwealth  which  are  not  provided  witli 
:sc1h)o1  facilities. 

Exercises  in  public  scliools  may  include  calisthenics,  gyninasticf%,  and  military 
drill,  but  pupil  shall  not  l>e  required  to  take  part  in  military  «sercise  if  parent 
or  guardian  is  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms.  Pupils  to  be  permitted  to  purdiase 
from  the  town  textbooks  which  Uiey  have  used.  Parent  or  guardian  of  child 
living  more  tlian  2  miles  from  school  may  apply  for  transportation  of  such 
child,  and,  on  refusal  by  school  committee,  may  appeal  to  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, wlio  may  require  transportation  to  be  furnished.  School  committoe.s 
auUM>rIzed  to  have  prepared  and  to  sell  lundies  to  pupils  and  teactiers.  School 
superintendent  may,  unless  school  committee  votes  otherwise,  <^ose  schools  and 
I^ermit  teachers  to  attend  meeting  of  county  association  of  teachers  or  an  insti- 
tute under  direction  of  State  board  of  education.  Employer  of  minor  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age  must  procure  and  keep  on  file  emploj-ment  certificate  for 
such  minor;  special  provisions  for  certificates  for  pupils  in  cooperative  Indus- 
trial courses.  Evening  classes  and  part-time  classes  luore  clearly  defined; 
attendance  upon  part-time  day  classes  is  restricted  to  those  over  14  years  of 
age  and  upon  evening  classes  to  those  o>^r  10.  Minor  ame^idments  to  teadiers* 
pension  law.  Ch.  292,  July  8,  191d. 

Mieliignn:  Relative  to  free  schools  of  cities  having  a  iK>pulation  of  230,000 
or  more  and  comprising  a  single  school  district. 

Prescribes  obligations  of  city  in  case  of  annexation  of  a  portioh  of  adjoining 
school  district.  Confers  certain  general  powers  and  certain  special  powers. 
Among  special  powers  are  provision  for  a  cafeteria  for  pupils,  taldas  iand  by 
gift  or  bequest,  and  maintenance  of  truant  school.  The  issuance  of  bonds  and 
short-term  loans  is  regulated.  Act  No.  65,  Apr.  14, 1919. 
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"Miohinpaii:  To  amend  sec.  3262  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  relating  to  incorporated 
cities  of  the  fourUi  class. 

Siidi  city  to  constitute  a  single  sdiool  district,  but  school  district  hnviiig  a 
si>eclal  diarter  or  extending  beyond  city  limits  shall  remain  a  separate  district. 

Act  No.  (58,  Apr.  15,  1919, 

Michigan :  To  amend  sees.  5656  and  5737  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  relating  to 
school  districts. 

Provides  manner  of  attaching  territory  to  and  detaching  territory  from  school 
districts  By  township  ixxard,  with  approval  of  taxpayers,  or,  in  case  of  graded 
district,  with  approval  of  board  of  trustees.  In  case  of  graded  district,  appeal 
lies  to  judge  of  probate.  Act  No.  351,  May  13,  1910. 

Miehi^n:  To  provide  for  the  organization  and  disbandment  of  township 
school  districts.     (Amendment  to  sees.  5909-33,  Compiled  Laws.) 

Provides  manner  of  disft>andment  of  such  districts.  May  be  disbanded  by 
majority  of  qualified  electors.  Act  No.  .*554,  May  13,  1919. 

MiaHesota :  Authorizing  county  boards  to  grant  petitions  of  .school  boards  to 
have  lands  adjacent  to  or  projecting  into  school  districts  set  off  and  made  a 
part  of  such  districts.  '  Ch.  23G,  Apr,  12,  1919. 

Minnesota:  To  provide  in  certain  cases  for  the  separation  froai  cities  con- 
taining 10,000  inhabitants  or  less,  and  from  school  districts  contained  in  such 
cities,  of  unplotted  agricultural  lands  included  in  the  corporate  limits  of  such 
city,  and  for  attaching  the  same  to  an  adjoining  town  and  school  district  in  the 
county.  Cli.  239,  Apr.  12,  1919. 

Mississippi :  Providing  for  the  attendance  of  children  of  a  county  school  dis- 
trict upon  the  school  of  a  separate  school  district  (indei)endent  district). 

Children  may  so  attend  on  payment  for  their  tuition  bj*  county  district  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  school  trustees  concerned  and  the  county  superintendent. 

Ch.  180,  Mar.  21,  1918. 

Mississippi:  Directing  the  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  of-an^'  municipality 
constituting  a  separate  school  district  to  release  from  said  district  any  part  of 
the  added  territory  lying  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  municipality 
when  petitioned  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  said  territory 
unless  the  municipal  district  has  bonded  indebtedness. 

Ch.  181,  Mar.  27,  1918. 

Mississippi:  Pro%idlng  the  manner  of  discontinuance  or  abolition  of  a  sepa- 
rate school  district  (Independent  district).  Ch.  244,  Mar.  22,  1918. 

Mississippi:  To  authorize  cliildren  of  separate  school  districts  (independent 
districts)  to  attend  county  public  schools.  Ch.  255.  Mar.  21,  1918. 

Montana:  See  A  (cl).  County  boards. 

Nebraska:  Regulating  the  merging  of  cities  and  villages  with  metropolitan 
cities. 

Hchool  districts  also  merged.  Cli.  154,  Apr.  16, 1919. 

New  Jersey :  To  amend  "  An  act  creating  a  dei)artment  of  municipal  accounts 
and  the  office  of  commissioner  of  municipal  accounts,  and  defining  his  duties 
and  powers,"  approved  March  27,  1917. 

Provides  for  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  municiimlities*  counties,  and 
school  districts,  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  in 
counties  and  municipalities,  and  for  ordering  budgets  corrected. 

Ch.  266,  Mar.  4, 1918. 

New  York:  To  repeal  article  11a  of  the  eiiucation  law,  relating  to  town 

boards  of  education  and  certain  provisions  of  the  chapter  by  which  such 

article  was  added,  and  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  former  conditions  with 

respect  to  school  districts. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  ch.  328  of  the  Laws  of  1917  the  township  system 
of  school  administration  was  substituted  for  the  district  system.  Chapter  328 
of  the  Laws  of  1917  is  here  repealed  and  the  district  system  is  restored. 

Ch.  199,  Apr.  13.  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  ch.  199,  laws  of  3918,  which  act  repealed  art.  ila 
of  the  education  law,  relating  to  town  boards  of  education. 

Regulates  the  financial  affairs  of  town  boards  abolished  by  such  repealin;; 
act.  Ch.  561,  May  12.  1919. 

New  York:  See  also  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers;  M  (c),  Evening 
schools,  Americanization,  etc.  * 

North  Carolina :  To  amend  ch.  136,  Public  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  munici- 
pal corporations. 

Amends  Part  V,  providing  for  a  plan  to  operate  under  a  mayor,  city  coun> 
cll,  and  city  manager,  by  adding  thereto  sec.  15.  This  section  provides  that 
the  council  may  place  the  public  school  system  under  a  board  of  education  of 
not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  7  members  appointed  by  council,  but  In  any 
city  adopting  this  plan  and  having  a  board  of  education  acting  under  powers 
conferred  by  the  voters  such  board  shall  continue  to  exercise  such  powers,  but 
be  appointed  by  council.  When  board  of  education  has  hitherto  been  elected  by 
the  voters.  It  shall  continue  to  be  so  elected.  Powers  conferred  on  city  man- 
ager shall  not  be  construed  as  applying  to  public  schools  or  their  financial  man- 
agement. Ch.  60,  Feb.  18,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  Relating  to  the  incoi-poration  and  boundaries  of  graded- 

fccUool  districts. 

Graded-school  district  made  coterminous  with  municipality.  Every  graded- 
school  district  is  hereby  incorporated.  Ch.  143,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

North  Dakota:  Regulating  the  formation  of  new  common-school  districts. 

County  commissioners  and  county  superintendent  may  form  such  district  on 
petition  of  two-thirds  of  school  voters  residing  In  proposed  district. 

Ch.  197.  Mar.  7, 1919. 

North  Dakota:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Ohio :  To  amend  sec.  4747  of  the  General  Code,  providing  for  the  transfer  of 
territory  to  or  from  a  centralized  school  district. 

H.  B.  163,  p.  235,  May  9,  1919. 

Ohio:  To  amend  sees.  4688,  4688-1,  4696,  4714,  4729,  4730,  4731,  4732,  4734, 
4736.  4744-1,  4747-1.  4782,  7730,  and  7731-1  of  the  General  Code,  to  correct 
errors  In  various  sections  of  the  General  Code,  whicli  are  also  a  part  of  the 
school  laws  of  the  State,  and  in  certain  instances  to  clarify  said  sections  and 
'add  thereto. 

Board  of  education  of  a  village  school  district  containing  a  village  of  3.000 
population  or  more  may  elect  to  be  exempt  from  supervision  of  county  board  of 
education.  Board  of  education  may,  and  ^all  on  petition  of  100  electors,  order 
a  census  of  village  district.  On  petition  of  a  majority  of  freeholders  of  terri- 
tory affected,  county  board  of  education  may  transfer  territory  to  exempted 
village  district  or  city  district  or  to  another  county  school  district,  or 
county  Iward  may  accept  a  transfer  to  county  district  under  Its  supervision ;  in 
such  transfers  county  board  shall  make  equitable  distribution  of  assets  and 
liabilities.  School  elections  regulated.  Presidents  of  village  and  rural  school 
districts  shall  meet  annually  and  elect  1  member  of  county  board  of  education 
for  a  term  of  5  years;  members  of  county  board  to  take  oath  of  office;  boards 
to  meet  on  third  Saturday  In  January  each  year;  members  to  receive  $3  per 
day  and  mileage.  Board  may  create  a  new  district,  but  such  creation  shall  not 
take  effect  If  majority  of  electors  of  territory  affected  file  remonstrance  within 
30  days;  members  of  school  board  of  such  district  shall  be  appointed  by 
county  board  at  first,  and  thereafter  elected.  County  board  of  education  to 
fix  salary  of  county  superintendent,  but  at  not  less  than  $1,200;  State  to  pay 
one-half  up  to  $2,000;  county  board  may  allow  $300  annually  for  expenses. 
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Provision  for  annual  meeting  of  school  boards  of  county.  When  depository  is 
provided,  county  treasurer  of  school  funds  may  be  dispensed  with.  Suspension 
of  village  or  rural  school  is  regulated.  School  boards  may  designate  depots 
at  which  to  gather  children  where  transportation  is  provided. 

H.  B.  348,  p.  704,  June  21,  1919. 

Oliio:  See  also  A  (d),  District  l)oartl8  and  officers. 

Oklahoma:  To  amend  sec.  34  art.  5,  ch.  219,  Laws  of  1913,  by  providing  that 
county  treasurer  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  school  funds  for  districts  other  than 
independent;  x)roviding  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  education  in  cities ;  providing  for  dissolution  of  school  districts  having 
a  school  population  less  than  8 ;  providing  for  filling  a  vacancy  in  board  of  educa- 
tion in  city  of  over  25,000  population  and  abolishing  representation  from  outly- 
ing portion  of  such  city  school  district.  Ch.  97,  Mar.  29,  1919. 

Oklahoma :  Regulating  the  formation  of  school  districts. 

County  superintendent  to  divide  county  Into  school  districts.  Minimum  size 
and  minimum  amount  of  assessed  valuation  are  prescribed.  Appeal  may  be 
taken  from  county  superintendent  to  county  commissioners. 

Ch.  223,  Apr.  3,  1919. 

Oregon :  To  amend  sec.  39C7,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  relating  to  the  boundaries 
of  school  districts. 

All  territory  within  any  corporate  city  or  village  must  be  in  one  school  dis- 
trict, but  territory  outside  the  municipal  corporation  may  be  included  In  the 
school  district.  Ch.  32,  Feb.  11,  1919. 

PennsylYanU:  To  amend  sec.  453,  School  Code  of  May  18, 1911,  by  providing 
that  in  a  district  of  Uie  fourth  class  when  the  average  attendance  Is  less  than 
10  the  directors  shall  close  the  school  and  provide  transportation  to  pupils 
living  1^  miles  or  more  from  school,  unless  the  State  board  of  education  per- 
mits the  continuance  of  the  school.  Act.  No.  453,  July  22,  1919. 

South  Carolina:  See  N  (a).  High  schools. 

South  Dakota :  Regulating  the  division  or  formation  of  a  district  situated  In 
more  than  one  county.  Ch.  178,  Mar.  14,  1919. 

Texas:  Providing  for  elections  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  take  control  of  schools  within  their  limits^ 

Ch.  9,  2d  called  ses.<r.,  July  19,  1919. 

Texas:  Providing  that  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  a  city  or  town  which 
constitutes  an  Independent  school  district  extends  the  limits  of  the  school 
district.  Ch.  44,  2d  called  sess.,  July  25.  1919. 

Vermont :  To  amend  sec.  1209  of  the  General  Laws,  relating  to  the  definition 
of  a  rural  school. 


•*  Rural  school  **  shall  mean  "  any  elementary  school  having  not  more  than 
4  teachers  and  offering  instruction  prescribed  for  the  rural-school  course." 

No.  56.  Feb.  26,  1919. 

Termont:  To  amend  sec.  1232  of  the  General  Laws,  relating  to  the  location 
and  construction  of  schools. 

When  3  or  more  residents  of  any  community  having  5  or  more  pupils  of 
school  age  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  school,  school  directors  of  the 
town  may,  after  conference  with  State  commissioner  of  education,  establish  a 
school  in  such  community.  No.  58,  Feb.  18,  1919. 

Termont:  See  also  A  (d).  District  boards  and  officers. 

Washington:  Amending  sees.  4445.  4470,  4481,  4482,  4487,  4493,  4494,  4500, 
4509,  45<$0,  4575,  4580,  4607,  4009,  4667,  4668,  4669,  4670,  4671,  4672,  4675,  4685, 
4694,  4707,  and  adding  new  sec.  4482A,  and  replacing  sees.  4674,  4676,  4677, 
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4679,  4CS0»  4681,  and  4682,  Remington  and  Ballinger*s  Annotated  Codes  and 
Statutes,  all  relating  to  education  and  tlie  public  schools. 

An  omnibus  act  relating  to  ^Ttrious  subjects.  Requires  consolidated  district 
to  elect  a  superintendent  or  prlncipali  subject  to  provisions  of  school  code  for 
districts  of  the  second  class.  Provides  for  dis.soUitlon  of  district  having  average 
attendance  of  less  than  4  pupils  (amended  section,  5  pupils).  Authorizes  dis- 
trict directors  to  expend  funds  for  commencement  exercises.  Requires  that 
flag  displayed  on  schoolhouse  shall  be  replaced  with  a  new  one  when  it  becomes 
tattered,  torn,  or  faded.  New  sec.  4482A  makes  It  a  misdemeanor  to  refuse 
or  neglect  to  display  liaA:  as  requlretl  by  law.  Provision  is  made  for  imytng 
expenses  of  directors  attending  authorized  directors*  meetings  and  of  super- 
intendents or  other  school  representatives  attending  certain  educational  meet- 
ings. Requires  county  .superintendent,  in  approving  plans  of  schoolhouses,  to 
give  special  attention  to  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation.  Secretary  of  flrst- 
closs  district  may  also  be  authorized,  among  other  duties,  to  act  as  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  and  janitors.  Under  powers  of  boards  in  first-class  dis- 
tricts this  act  strikes  out  the  requirement  of  a  3-month  summer  vacation  of 
sdiools,  but  allows  ci-edlt  for  apportionment  purposes  for  only  183  days  of 
school;  authorizes  the  employment  of  a  business  manager,  and  strikes  out 
the  requirement  that  pupils  be  vaccinated.  The  time  allowed  for  teachers' 
Institutes  is  reduced  from  5  to  3  days.  District  bond  issues  are  further  regu- 
lated. The  act  also  regulates  the  holding  of  elections  in  first-class  districts. 
Repealed  sections  relating  to  elections  In  first-class  districts. 

Oh.  90,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

West  YlrirlBtft:  S$ee  A  (a).  Administration  and  supenision. 
WIseOBSii:  To  amend  subsec.   (1),  sec.  40.00,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating 
to  the  dissolution  of  school  districts  for  neglect. 

Town  board  shall,  on  recommendation  of  county  superintendent,  attach  to 
any  adjoining  district  any  district  neglecting  for  2  or  more  years  to  maintain 
school  as  reqiUred  by  law.  Ch.  108,  Apr.  24,  1919. 

Wiseonsii:  To  amend  subsec.  (2),  sec.  40.01,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  regulating 
tlie  formation  of  school  districts. 

The  failure  or  refusal  of  any  town  board,  village  board  or  city  council  to 
act  on  a  proposed  change  of  districts  within  15  days  after  receiving  request 
or  petition  shall  constitute  a  denial,  and  appeal  therefrom  may  be  taken 
according  to  law.  Ch.  202,  May  20,  1919, 

Wisoonsill :  To  create  sec.^  40.275  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  naming  of 
schools  and  the  provision  of  mail  boxes  tlierefor.  Ch.  208,  May  21,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  To  repeal  subsec.  (3),  sec.  40.04,  and  sec.  672,  Wisconsin  Statutes, 
and  to  amend  subsec.  (3),  sec.  40.15,  and  sec.  944,  relating  to  apiK>rtionmeut 
of  debts  and  liabilities  of  school  districts,  towns,  villages,  cities,  and  counties. 

Ch.  276,  June  4,  1919. 


B.  STATE  FINANCE  AND  SUPPORT. 


(a)  Cteneml. 


Georgia:  Appropriating  $3,500,000  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
common  schools. 

An  Increase  of  $300,000  over  tlie  appropriation  of  the  previous  year. 

Georgia  Laws,  1918,  p.  28. 

Minnesota:  To  authorize  and  direct  the  State  auditor  to  transfer  $5,000  for 
the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1920,  and  $5,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1921, 
from  the  teachers'  training  and  institute  fund  of  the  department  of  eilncation 
to  the  contingent  fund.  Ch.  22,  spec,  sess.,  Sept.  22,  1919. 
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Nortb  Carallaa:  To  authorize  the  State  treasurer  to  borrow  iuone^*  for  the 

(YCTiimnent  enlargement' and  Improrement  of  certain  educational  and  cliaritable 
institutions  of  the  State. 

Treasurer  authorized  to  borrow  for  2  years  $946,000.  Among  other  purposes, 
$300,000  is  to  be  borrowed  for  the  Caswell  Training  Sdiooi  and  $66,000  for 
ct»rtain  lilgher  histitutlons  for  negroes.  Ch.  328,  Mar.  11,  1919. 

Oklahoma :  Providing  for  a  State  budget  system. 

Ch.  142.  Mar.  18,  1919. 

Texas:  DeQning  the  purposes  for  which  the  public  free  school  funds  uiny  he 
expended.  Ch.  122,  Mar.  24,  1919. 

WasldnirtoH:  Providing  for  the  disposition  of  fines  and  forfeitures  for  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  Initiative  Measure  No.  3,  enacted  by  the  people 
November  3,  1914,  as  amended,  and  amending  sec.  4606.  Remington  and  Bnl- 
linger*s  Annotated  Codes  and   Statutes. 

One-half  of  fines  collected  under  said  measure  shall  be  placed  to  the  creilit 
of  the  State  school  fund  and  one-half  to  the  county  wliereln  the  violation  oc- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  for  the  enforcement  of  said 
measure  (prohibition  laff).  Ch.  30,  Feb.  14,  1919. 

West  Yirginla:  Relating  to  claims  against  the  State,  county  courts,  boards 
of  education,  and  munlcipaUties  and  tlie  allowance  and  payment  thereof. 

Ch.  14,  Feb.  12,  1919. 

B  (b).  State  School  Lai^s. 

Arlxoaa:  Regulating  tlie  leasing  of  State  lands,  including  school  lands. 

Ch.  166,  Mar.  26, 1919. 

Arij^ansas:  Regulating  the  sale  of  i^teentii-section  land  in  any  congressional 
township  in  which  no  inhabitants  reside.  Act  3djd,  p.  243,  Mar.  22, 1919. 

Arkansas:  To  increase  the  permanent  school  fund  and  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  State  lands. 

Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  certain  State  lands  credited  to  the  common- 
school  fund.    Regulates  the  sale  of  such  lands. 

Act  No.  M4,  p.  256,  Mar.  22,  1919. 

Arkansas :  To  increase  the  minimum  sale  price  of  school  lands  and  tax  lands 
within  the  Arkansas  and  Ozark  National  Forests  and  to  i)ermit  the  sale  of 
such  lands  to  the  United  States. 

Minimum  price  fixed  at  $2.50  per  acre.  Act  533,  i>.  39G,  Jklar,  28,  1919. 

Colorado:  Relating  to  the  State  board  of  land  commis-siouers,  and  to  provide 
for  the  selection,  location,  approval,  sale,  and  validating  sales  heretofore  made, 
leasing  and  management  of  State  and  school  lands.  Providing  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  funds  derived  from  such  sale  and  leasing;  creating  certain  oflicers 
of  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners,  fixing  tlteir  salaries  and  defining 
their  duties;  providing  for  tlie  exchange  of  lands  with  the  United  States;  pro- 
viding for  the  venue  of  suits  brought  in  relation  to  school  lands ;  providing  for 
and  authorizing  the  equity  in  State  or  scliool  lands  to  be  taxed,  together  with 
the  improvements;  providing  for  the  location  of  mineral  claims  upon  State 
or  school  lands  and  securing  of  title  tiiereto;  making  ai)pro|H*iations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act, 
and  repealing  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  therewith,  and  also  the  act  of 
the  general  assembly,  Session  I^aws  of  1905,  pages  319  to  343,  inclusive,  snnie 
l>elug  chapter  134,  and  also  the  act  of  the  general  assembly,  Session  I^iws  of 
1017,  pages  485  to' 504,  inclusive,  same  being  chapter  134. 

Cli.  187,  Mar.  31,  1919. 
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Idaho :  To  provide  for  the  apportionment  of  forest  reserve  funds  received  by 
counties  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  construction,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  public  schoolhouses  and  schools  and  for  the  apportionment  by 
county  superintendents  of  schools  of  the  said  funds  to  districts. 

Provides  that  75  per  cent  go  to  roads  and  25  per  cent  to  schools. 

Ch.  68.  Mar.  15.  1919. 

Illinois:  Regulating  the  sale  of  the  common-school  lands. 

H.  B.  214,  p,  921,  June  30,  1919. 

Iowa:  Authorizing  the  executive  council  to  sell  certain  lands  belonging  to  the 

State. 

Certain  designated  lands  to  be  sold  and  proceeds  to  be  used  to  purchase 
land  for  training  school  for  boys.  Ch.  17,  Feb.  25,  1919. 

Louisiana:  To  authorize  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth-section  lands,  the  sale  of 
timber  thereon,  and  the  lea.se  of  the  mineral  rights  of  said  lands;  to  designate 
the  proper  officials  to  execute  the  contract  of  sale  or  lease,  and  to  repeal  Acts 
214  of  1912  and  39  of  1910.  Act  No.  142,  July  10.  1918, 

Minnesota:  Relating  to  the  leasing  of  school,  university,  and  other  State 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  taking  therefrom  sand,  clay,  rock,  etc.,  and  for  certain 
other  purposes. 

State  auditor  may  lease  lands  for  not  over  25  years,  but  contract  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  for  cancellation  on  three  months*  written  notice. 

Ch.  405.  Apr.  23,  1919. 

Mississippi:  Regulating  the  use  of  funds  derived  from  the  leasing  of  six- 
teenth-section lands.  Ch.  144,  Mar.  28,  1918. 

Mississippi :  Designating  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  as  collector  of 
rents  on  sixteenth-section  school  lands  and  of  interest  and  principal,  when  due, 
of  loans  made  from  sixteenth-section  funds.  Ch.  249,  Mar.  28,  1918. 

Mississippi:  To  provide  that  lessees  of  sixteenth-section  school  land  shall 
have  credit  for  valuable  permanent  improvements  put  on  the  land  after  the 
passage  of  this  act.  Ch.  252,  Mar.  27,  1918. 

Montana:  Amending  sees.  LIII,  LIV,  and  LV,  ch.  147,  Laws  of  1909,  as 
amended  by  ch.  118,  Laws  of  1911,  relating  to  the  management  and  control  of- 
State  lands.  Ch.  26,  Feb.  18,  1919. 

Regulates  the  sale  of  timber  on  such  lands. 

Montana:  Amending  sec.  4405,  Revlseil  Codes  of  1907,  relating  to  the  leasing 
of  State  agricultural  lands.  Ch.  172,  Mar.  7,  1919. 

Nebraska:  Regulating  the  leasing  of  school  lands. 

Ch.  149,  Apr.  17,  1919. 

New  Mexico:  Providing  for  the  classlllcation  and  valuation  of  State  lands 
and  authorizing  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  to  make  such  classification 
and  valuation.  Ch.  78,  Mar.  15.  1919. 

New  Mexico:  Providing  for  the  leasing  of  State  Itinds  for  mineral  purposes 
and  providing  for  the  Issuance  of  limited  patents  for  mineral  lands  and  for 
other  purposes.  Ch.  98,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

North  Dakota:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Ohio:  To  amend  sec.  5330  of  the  General  Cf»de,  so  as  to  provide  a  definite 
rule  for  valuation  of  school  and  ministerial  lands  held  under  perpetual  lease. 

H.  B.  255,  p.  612,  June  5,  1919. 

Ohio:  Regulating  the  lease  and  sale  of  school  and  ministerial  lands. 

H.  B.  407,  p.  618,  June  5,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  Providing  for  a  secretary  for  the  commissioners  of  the  State 
land  office.  Ch.  9,  Feb.  15  1919. 
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South  Dakota:  To  anieml  sees.  5657,  5658,  5666,  Revised  Code  of  1919,  fegu- 
1  a  ting  the  advertisement  and  sale  of  school  and  public  lands,  and  relating  to 
setting  aside  of  sale  contracts.  Ch.  306,  Feb.  20,  1919. 

Sonth  Dakota:  Relating  to  the  sale  of  school  and  public  lands  and  providing 
for  the  extension  and  plan  of  payments  in  certain  cases. 

Ch.  307,  Mar.  14, 1919. 

Sonth  Dakota:  To  reserve  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota  all  deposits  of  coal, 
ores,  metals,  and  other  materials,  asphaltum,  oil,  gas,  and  other  like  substances 
in  the  lands  sold  or  leased  by  the  State  and  the  right  to  remove  the  same ;  also 
providing  compensation  to  the  owner  or  lessee  thereof  for  damages  resulting 
from  such  removal;  providing  for  the  disposition  of  funds  derived  from  sale 
or  lease  under  this  act,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Ch.  308,  Feb.  21,  1819. 

South  Dakota:  See  also  D  (a).  Buildings  and  sites,  general. 

Texas:  Providing  for  the  leasing  of  salt-water  lakes,  bays,  etc.,  and  of  un- 
siirveyetl  public  free-school  lands  for  the  production  of  oil  and  gas. 

Ch.  19.  2d  called  sess.,  July  23,  1919. 

Texas:  To  promote  the  develo[)ment  of  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  State  of 
Texas  in  asylum,  university,  and  public  free-school  lands,  constituting  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  the  agent  of  the  State  in  procuring  said  development  in  cer- 
tain instances  and  in  the  manner  provide<l  herein,  and  in  consideration  for 
said  services,  relinquishing  to  and  vesting  in  the  owner  of  the  soil  an  undi- 
vided fifteen-sixteenths  of  all  oil  and  gas  and  the  value  of  the  same  that  may 
be  within  or  upon  all  surveyed  public  free-school  and  asylum  land  and  por- 
tions of  same  which  have  heretofore  been  sold  and  which  may  hereafter  be 
sold  with  a  mineral  classification  or  a  mineral  reservation,  and  reserving  to 
the  public  free  school  and  asylum  funds  the  remaining  undivided  one-sixteenth 
and  the  value  of  same ;  authorizing  the  owner  of  the  soil  to  sell  or  lease  same 
for  the  development  of  the  oil  and  gas  that  may  be  therein  and  securing  to 
said  funds  their  proportion  thereof;  providing  for  the  drilling  of  offset  wells; 
providing  for  the  forfeiture  of  oil  and  gas  rights  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  law  and  for  the  reinstatement  of  forfeited  rights ;  providing  for  a  combina- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  permits  and  for  the  extension  of  time  in  wiilch  to  begin 
and  complete  development  ui>on  payment  of  sums  due  under  the  terms  of  the 
permits;  providing  for  the  assignment  of  permits  and  leases;  providing  for 
the  rellmiuishment  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  permit;  providing  that  permits 
on  university  land  shall  come  within  certain  provisions  of  this  act;  providing 
that  payment  per  acre  and  obligations  to  pay  royalty  shall,  when  paid,  be  In 
lieu  of  damages  to  the  soil ;  providing  that  rights  secured  under  former  law 
shall  not  be  affected  except  as  changed  or  modified  by  this  act  and  declaring 
an  emergency.  Ch.  81,  2d  .sess.,  July  31,  1919. 

Texas:  Providing  for  the  sale,  lease,  transfer,  patenting,  and  forfeiture  of 
lands  belonging  to  the  free-school  fund  and  other  funds,  with  reservation  of 
minerals.  Ch.  163,  Apr.  3,  1919. 

Washingrton:* Regulating  the  leasing  and  releasing  of  State  lands  for  the 
njining  and  extraction  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

Ch.  155,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

IViscouBln:  To  create  sees.  3458-10  and  20.82,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  creating 
a  land-settlement  board,  defining  its  powers  and  duties,  and  making  appropria- 
tions. Ch.  596,  July  18,  1919. 
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B  (o).  PermaAeftt  State  School  Faii4g:  Composition  aad  InTOstMOiit 

Arizona:  Amending  sec.  109,  ch,  5,  Second  Special  Session  of  Second  Legis- 
lature, relating  to  State  lands  and  the  investment  of  permanent  funds. 

Ilegulates  the  Investment  of  funds  in  farm  lands.  Ch.  95,  Mar.  18, 1919. 

Arkansas:  See  B  (b).  State  school  lands. 

Montana:  An  act  to  submit  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Montana 
an  jiniondment  to  sec.  6  of  art.  11  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  State  of  Montana, 
providing  that  95  per  cent  of  all  the  Interest  received  on  the  school  funds  of 
the  State  and  95  par  cent  of  all  the  other  income  from  the  school  funds  of 
the  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  school  districts  of  the  State,  and 
further  providing  that  the  remaining  5  per  cent  of  all  the  interest  received  on 
the  school  funds  of  the  State  and  the  remaining  5  per  cent  of  all  the  other 
Income  from  the  sdiool  funds  of  the  State  sliall  be  added  to  the  public-school 
funds  of  the  State  and  become  a  permanent  part  thereof. 

Ch.  149,  Mar.  7,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Nortfc  Dakota:  Pr<^K>slng  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Stato, 
regulating  the  investment  of  the  State  permanent  school  funds. 

Ch.  95,  Feb.  26,  1919. 

North  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  287,  Complied  Laws  of  1913,  as  last  amended 
by  ch.  204,  Laws  of  1917,  regulating  the  investment  of  onlversity  and  school 
land  funds.  Ch.  198,  Feb.  25,  1919. 

Utah:  Regulating  the  investment  of  funds  derived  from  sale  of  public  lands 
of  the  State.  Ch.  109,  Feb.  28,  1919. 

Wisoonsin:  To  amend  subsec.  (3),  .sec.  25.01,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  reguhiting 

the  investment  of  trust  funds,  and  subsec.  (3),  sec  40.11,  relating  to  borrowing 

money  by  scliool  districts. 

Adds  tlie  erection  of  teacherages  to  purposes  for  which  school-land  funds  may 
be  loaned  to  districts;  authorizes  school  districts  and  high-school  districts  to 
erect  teacherages.  Ch.  119,  Apr.  29,  1919. 


B  (d).  State  Taxation  for  Sekool  Parposes, 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision. 

Arizona:  To  amend  sec.  2815,  Ch.  XVIII,  Title  II,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913. 
relating  to  State  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

Increases  from  $500,000  to  $750,000  the  annual  State  tax  for  school  purposes. 

Ch.  30,  Feb.  28.  1919. 

Arkansas:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 

Florida:  To  provide  for  the  levy  of  taxes  for  the  years  1919  and  1920. 

Provides  for  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  for  school  purposes  and  atithorlzes  counties 
to  levy  a  school  tax  of  not  less  than  3  mills  nor  more  than  10  mills. 

Ch.  7807, 'June  9,  1919. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

lUittois:  To  provide  for  tlie  necessary  revenue  for  State  and  school  purposes. 

Provides  for  State  school  tax  sufficient  to  produce  $0,000,000  per  nnnuui. 

H.  B.  459,  p.  864,  June  28,  1919. 

Illinois:  To  amend  sees.  210  and  211  of  an  ''  Act  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended.    . 

Reduces  State  tax  for  common  school  fimd  from  2  mills  to  1^  mills  on  the 
dollar.     State  apportionment  as  follows:    (a)    For  teachers'   pensions  under 
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Act  of  May  27,  1915;  (d)  for  teachers*  pensions  under  act  of  June  27,  1913; 
(e)  for  salaries  of  coun^  superintendents;  (d)  for  paying  State's  proportion 
of  cost  of  school  in  district  where  State  institution  is  located;  (e)  balance  of 
fund  distributed  to  counties  on  basis  of  number  of  persons  under  21  years  of 
age.  S.  B.  556,  p.  868,  June  30,  1919. 

Indiana:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  O  (a),  Vocational 
education,  general. 

Kentneky:  Amending  sec.  1  of  an  act  relating  to  revenue  and  taxation  ap- 
proved at  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  1917. 

This  act  slightly  reduces  the  State  tax  rate  for  the  common  schools,  but  pro- 
vides a  larger  proportion  for  the  State  university  and  odds  a  tax  for  the  State 
normal  schools.  "Five-eighths  of  1  cent  on  the  Imndred  dollars  for  the  sup- 
IK>rt  and  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Eastern  State  Normal  School,  located  at 
Richmond,  and  five-eighths  of  1  cent  for  the  support  and  erection  of  build- 
ings for  the  Western  State  Normal  School,  located  at  Bowling  Green,*'  are 
provided  as  a  State  tax.  Certain  apprc^riations  for  the  university  and  the 
State  normal  schools  are  discontinued.  Ch.  4,  Mar.  5,  1018. 

Lonisiana :  Amending  sec.  9,  Act  145  of  1916,  levying  a  license  tax  on  persons, 
corporations,  etc.,  engaged  in  taking  natural  products  fi'oni  the  soil,  as  timber, 
turpentine,  and  minerals. 

Provides  that  one-fourth  of  nil  license  taxes  collected  under  this  act  shall  be 
credited  to  the  current  school  fund.  No.  124,  Acts  of  1918. 

Lonlsiaaa:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  levying 
a  special  State  tax  not  exceeding  li  mills  on  the  dollar  for  the  beenflt  of  public 
e<lucation.  No.  226,  Acts  of  1918. 

Maryland:  Amending  sec.  24,  art.  81,  of  the  Annotated  Code,  as  amended  by 
ch.  621,  Acts  of  1916,  fixing  rates  of  State  taxation. 

Provides  a  tax  of  15  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  "  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  " ;  2  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  "  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
the  public  schools,  and  for  governmental  requirements,"  and  two-fifths  of  1 
cent  for  the  "  Maryland  State  Normal  School  loan." 

Ch.  210,  Apr.  10,  1918. 

Nebraska:  See  G  (b),  State  normal  schools. 

New  Mexico:  To  provide  for  taxation  of  incomes,  prescribing  penalties,  and 
enforcement  of  delinquent  Income-tax  assessments. 

**  Income  taxes  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  and  dis- 
tributed for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  State  educational  and  other 
institutions  ratably  to  the  respective  amounts  appropriated  therefor  by  the 
legislature  for  the  year  for  which  such  taxes  are  paid." 

Ch.  123,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

New  Mexico:  See  also  C  (c),  Local  taxation. 

Nerth  Carelina:  See  H  (c).  School  year,  etc.,  minimum  term. 
TcBaesBee:  To  provide  rates  of  taxation  upon  property  in  the  State. 

For  each  year  after  1919  taxes  on  every  $100  worth  of  property  shall  be 
35  cents  for  State  purposes,  15  cents  for  school  purposes  to  remain  in  county 
where  collected,  10  cents  for  State  higliways,  and  5  cents  for  the  development 
.  and  maintenance  of  the  unlversltj-,  provided  if  total  assessed  property  subject 
to  tax,  exclusive  of  merchants'  capital,  shall  in  any  year  be  nine  hundred 
million  dollars  and  less  than  ten  hundred  million  school  tax  shall  be  13^  cents 
and  university  tax  4^  cents;  ten  hundred  million  to  eleven  hundred  million, 
school  tax  12  cents  and  university  tax  4  cents:  eleven  hundred  million  t<> 
twelve  hundred  million,  school  tax  11  cents  and  university  tax  3|  cents; 
twelve  hundred  million  to  tliirteen  hundred  iuilliou,  school  tax  101  cents  and 
university  tax  3^  cents;  thirteen  hundred  uUiliou,  school  tax  9^  cents  and 
univereity  tax  3^  cents;  fourteen  hundred  million  to  fifteen  hundred  miilion, 
school  tax  8|  cents  and  university  tax  3  cents:  fifteen  hundred  million  to 
sixteen  liu«dred  million,  school  tax  81  cents  and  university  tax  2|  cents;  six- 
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teen  hundred  to  seventeen  hundred  million,  school  tax  7i  cents  and  university 
tax  2^  cents.    For  higher  valuations  tax  rates  to  be  proportionately  reduced. 

Ch.  2,  Jan.  24, 1919. 

Tennessee:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

Texas:  See  K  (b),  Free  textbooks. . 

Utah :  To  provide  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government  of  the  State,  for 
district  school  purposes,  and  for  high-school  purposes  for  the  fiscal  years  1919 
and  1920. 

State  tax  for  district  schools,  2 A?  mills  on  the  dollar;  for  high  schools, 
two-tenths  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar.  Ch.  118,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

Utah:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  sec.  7,  art.  13,  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  relating  to  tux  rates  for  State  puiposes. 

State  tax  not  to  exceed  8  mills.  To  be  apportioned  as  follows :  Not  over  4^ 
mills  for  general  State  purposes;  not  over  3  mills  for  district-school  purposes; 
not  over  one-half  mill  for  high-school  purposes. 

S.  J.  R.,  No.  5,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

Yirginia :  To  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government  and  to  provide 

for  an  additional  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  public  free  schools  of  primary 

and  grammar  grades,  from,  the  first  to  the  seventh,  inclusive. 

Provides  an  additional  tax  of  8  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  for  roads, 
schools,  and  health.  Of  this  tax,  one-half  (4  cents  on  the  hundred)  is  for 
the  schools  and  constitutes  a  fund  In  addition  to  other  school  funds. 

Ch.  384,  Mar.  16.  1918. 

Washington:  See  G  (b).  State  normal  schools. 

Wiseonsin:  See  P  (b).  Finance,  lands,  suppprt 


B  (e).  General  Apportionment  of  State  School  Funds;  Special  State  Aid  for 

Elementary  Edncation. 

See  also  H  (b).  School  census. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Alaska:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

California:  To  amend  sec.  1696a  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  schools. 

I*rovldes  for  substitutes  for  destroyed  school  records ;  also  provides  for  com- 
puting average  dally  attendance  In  case  of  conflagration,  epidemic,  and  the 
like.  Ch.  70,  Apr.  18,  1919. 

California:  To  amend  sec.  443  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  State 
school  fund. 

Amount  equal  to  $17.50  for  each  elementary-school  pupil  in  average  dally 
attendance  shall  be  transferretl  from  general  State  funds  to  State  school  fund. 
This  amount  shall  be  In  addition  to  funds  provided  by  the  constitution. 

Ch.  492,  May  25,  1919. 

California :  To  amend  sec.  1532  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

Increases  from  .$250  to  $350  the  annual  State  apportionment  for  each  teacher 
In  the  schools;  balance  of  State  school  fund  apportioned  on  basis  of  average 
attendance.  Ch.  493,  May  25,  1919. 

California:  To  amend  sec.  606  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  elementary-school  funds  and  the  counting  of  attendance  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 

Relates  to  apportionment  by  county  superintendent.  Sum  of  $800  (amended 
law,  $530)  for  each  teacher  allowed  under  the  law.  Regulates  counting  of 
average  attendance  in  high  school  maintaining  four  terms  In  the  year. 

Ch.  606,  May  27,  1919. 
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Conneetieiit:  See  F  <b),  Teachers'  salaries;  M  (c),  Evening  schools,  Amerl* 
canization,  etc. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general 

Georgia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  H  (e).  Con- 
solidation of  districts,  etc. 

Illinois:  To  amend  an  "Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free 
schools,"  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended. 

Regulates  distribution  of  State  common-school  fund.  Fund  distributed  as 
follows:  (a)  An  amount  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  teachers'  retirement 
act  of  May  27,  1915;  (&)  an  amount  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  retirement 
act  of  June  27,  1913;  <c)  for  salaries  of  county  superintendents;  (d)  for  pay- 
ing State's  proportion  of  cost  of  school  in  district  where  State  Institution  \b 
located;  (e)  balance  of  fund  distributed  on  basis  of  number  of  persons  under 
21  years  of  age.  S.  B.  136,  p.  854,  June  23,  1919. 

Illinois:  See  also  B  (d),  State  taxation;  O  (d),  Continuation  schools. 
Indiana:  Begulatiug  the  apportionment  of  State  school  fund  derived  from 
State  school  tax  levy. 

State  superintendent  to  apportion  91.8  per  cent  on  basis  of  school  census 
and  8.2  per  cent  to  townships  and  school  towns  unable  to  maintain  elementary 
schools  for  minimum  term  required  by  law. 

Ch.  233,  La\^  without  governor's  signature  (1919). 

Iowa:  To  amend  sec.  2783,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1915,  as  amended,  relat 
ing  to  the  use  of  the  general  fund  for  school  supplies. 

Allows  expenditure  of  $200  for  dictionary,  school  library,  maps,  charts,  etc. 

Ch.  345,  Apr.  24,  1919. 

Iowa:  Providing  for  standardization  of  rural  schools  and  granting  State  aid 
nnd  providing  for  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Every  standard  school  before  it  may  be  designated  as  such  shall  have  been 
maintained  for  8  school  months  during  the  previous  year  and  shall  conduct 
school  for  8  months  of  each  succeeding  year.  It  shall  have  a  suitable  school- 
house,  grounds,  and  outbuildings  in  proper  condition  and  repair;  be  equipped 
with  needful  apparatus,  textbooks,  supplies;  an  adequate  system  of  heating 
and  ventilation;  have  done  efficient  work,  and  have  complied  with  such  re- 
quirements as  shall  be  specified  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  superintendent  to  prescribe  minimum  and  other  requirements.  County 
superintendent  to  furnish  data  to  State  superintendent  State  aid  of  $6  for 
each  pupil  attending  standard  school  at  least  6  months  during  previous  year. 
Teacher  must  hold  at  least  a  first-grade  uniform  county  certificate.  Average 
attendance  must  be  10  or  more.  Standard  school  must  be  provided  with  door- 
plate  or  other  suitable  mark.    Annual  appropriation  of  $100,000. 

Ch.  364,  Apr.  25.  1919. 

Iowa:  Making  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  relieving  the  situation  in  coal- 
mining camps  as  to  scliool  facilities.  Ch.  373,  Apr.  24,  1919. 

Iowa:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc.;  L  (J),  Agriculture; 
O  (d).  Continuation  schools. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  the  distribution  of  State  and  county  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts and  amending  sec.  9431,  General  Statutes  of  1915. 

Increases  from  $450  to  $600  the  amount  which  a  district  may  make  its 
necessary  expenditures  and  still  receive  such  State  and  county  aid. 

Ch.  273,  Mar.  22,  1919. 

Kentucky:  Bepoallng  ond  reenacting  sees.  15,  16,  and  104,  ch.  24,  Acts  of 
1916,  rehitUig  to  tlie  distribution  of  State  school  funds  and  county  school  funds, 
length  of  school  term,  and  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

Teachers  to  be  paid  once  a  month  during  the  term  of  school.  School  term 
to  be  not  less  than  6  months,  and  State  superintendent  may  extend  term  to 
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the  amount  by  which  the  assured  minimum  exceeds  the  proceeds  of  such  a  $5 
tax.  Said  allotments  shall  be  paid  in  full  in  case  their  sum  does  not  exceed 
the  aniount  available  after  making  the  payments  provided  for  by  section  11; 
otherwise  they  shall  be  reduced  proportionally  so  much  as  may  be  necettsary. 

Skc.  13.  Each  town  whose  valuation  is  less  than  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  but  not  less  than  one  million  dollars  shall  be  allotted  one- 
half  of  the  amount  by  which  the  assured  minimum  exceeds  the  amount  that 
would  have  accrued  from  a  tax  of  $5  per  thousand  dollars  of  valuation.  If 
the  sum  of  the  said  allotments  exceeds  the  balance  of  the  income  of  the  fund 
available  after  the  distribution  provided  for  by  sections  11  and  12,  then  the 
treasurer  and  receiver  general  shall  add  to  said  balance,  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  income  tax,  the  amount  required,  but  shall  not  add  more  than  $200,000 
in  any  one  year.  In  any  year  in  which  the  addition  of  said  $200,000  does  not 
l)ermit  of  the  payment  of  said  allotments  in  full  the  treasurer  shall  add  said 
$200,000  and  make  the  payments  to  the  several  towns  proportional  to  their 
allotments. 

If  in  any  year  there  shall  remain  a  balance  of  the  Income  of  said  fund  after 
the  aforementioned  distribution  is  made,  said  balance^  shall  be  divided  in 
amounts  proportional  to  the  payments  provided  for  in  said  distribution  among 
the  towns  having  a  valuation  of  leas  than  $2,600,000.  Superintendents  of 
schools  shall  file  necessary  data  with  commissioner  of  education.  Certain 
conflicting  hiws  repealed.  Ch.  363,  July  24,  1910. 

Ninnesota:  To  amend  sees.  2896  and  2897,  General  Statutes  1913,  relating  to 
payment  of  school  funds  to  counties  by  State  treasurers  and  to  apportionment 
thereof  by  county  auditors. 

Regulates  method  of  distribution  of  funds  apportioned,  including  special 
State  aid  to  schools.  Ch.  412,  Apr.  23, 1919. 

Minnesota:  See  also  H  <e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc ;  T  (b).  Schools  for 
the  deaf;  T  (c),  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Mississippi :  Amending  sec.  4489,  ch.  125,  Code  of  1906,  so  as  to  make  more 
deiinite  the  duties  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Board  to  audit  claims  on  the  common-school  fund  and  to  pass  upon  appeals 
by  school  trustees  from  decisions  of  county  superintendents  as  to  distribution 
of  State  funds  within  counties.  Ch.  142,  Mar.  26, 1918. 

Missouri:  Providing  for  the  apportionment  of  school  funds  and  distribution 
of  State  aid  in  any  year  following  a  condition  of  infectious  disease,  epidemic, 
contagion,  or  plague.  S.  B.  335,  p.  696,  May  27, 1919. 

Missonri:  See  also  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Montana:  See  A  (c2),  County  officers;  B  (c).  Permanent  school  funds; 
0(d),  Continuation  schools. 

Nebraska:  See  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc..  O  (a).  Vocational  edu- 
cation, general. 

Nevada :  To  amend  sees.  151, 152, 152},  and  153  to  157  of  "  An  act  concerning 
public  schools,"  etc.,  approved  Mar«  20,  1911. 

Has  general  effect  of  changing  apportionment  of  State  distributive  school 
fund,  so  that  it  will  hereafter  be  apportioned  to  counties  and  thence  (with 
county  funds)  to  districts,  instead  of  directly  to  districts.  No  radical  change 
in  basis  of  apportionment.  District-school  trustees  must  annually  expend  not 
less  than  $5  for  school  library  books.  Ch.  88,  Mar.  25, 1919. 

Nevada:  See  also  O  (d),  Continuation  schools. 

New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  siipervision,  general. 

New  Jersey:  See  O  (d),  Continuation  schools;  T  (d).  Crippled  and  deformed 
children. 

New  York:  See  F  (b).  Teachers*  salaries;  L  (b).  History,  civics,  and  patri- 
otism; L  (c).  Physical  education. 

North  Carolina:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  H  (c). 
School  year,  etc,  minimum  term. 

North  Dakota:  See  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 
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Ohio :  To  amend  sees.  7730,  7695-1,  and  7605-2,  of  the  General  Code  and  to 
supplement  the  same  with  sees.  7594-1,  7595-8,  7595-4,  and  7595-5  of  the  Gen- 
eral Ck)de.  providing  State  aid  for  weak  school  districts. 

District  applying  for  State  aid  shall  be  allowed  to  levy  tax  of  4  mills  or 
more.  District  must  meet  certain  prescribed  conditions,  including  the  placing 
of  two-thirds  of  local  fund  and  all  of  State  fund  in  tuition  fund,  the  payment 
of  specified  salaries,  according  to  training  and  experience  (lowest  $eO),  the 
maintenance  of  8-month  term,  and  the  nontransference  of  tuition  fund  to  any 
other  fund.  H.  B.  406,  p.  431,  May  19,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  To  promote  and  improve  the  rural  schools  by  making  supple- 
mentary appropriations ;  to  provide  plan  of  distribution  and  control 

Sum  of  $100,000  appropriated  annually.  Aid  distributed  to  rural  school  dis- 
tricts in  discretion  of  State  board  of  education,  but  not  exceeding  $500  shall  be 
allowed  to  district  in  any  year,  and  district  must,  before  aid  is  allowed,  levy 
tax  up  to  constitutional  limit  of  15  mills  on  the  dollar.  State  and  county 
superintendent  must  assist  such  district  and  county  superintendent  must  make 
prescribed  reports  thereon.  Ch.  02,  Mar.  29,  1919. 

Oregon:  See  F  (b).  Teachers'  salaries. 

Pennsylrania :  See  F  (b).  Teachers*  salaries;  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts, etc. ;  T  (e)  Schools  for  feeble-minded,  backward  children. 

Rhode  Island:  See  F  (b).  Teachers'  salaries ;  M  (c),  Evening  schools,  Ameri- 
canization, etc. 

South  Carolina :  Providing  for  improved  school  conditions  in  Industrial  tech- 
nical communities. 

Schools  In  such  communities  which  receive  State  or  county  aid  shall  main- 
tain at  least  8  grades,  provided  the  county  board  of  education  determines  the 
necessity  therefor.  Act  No.  1,  Dec.  28,  IDia 

South  Carolina:  To  provide  an  equalization  fund  for  needy  schools  and  to 
repeal  Act  No.  43,  p.  97,  Acts  of  1917. 

Guarantees  a  minimum  school  term  of  not  less  than  7  months  In  any  school 
district  voting  an  8-miU  tax  for  current  expenses,  employing  one  certificated 
teacher  to  Instruct  not  fewer  than  25  or  more  than  60  pupils,  maintaining  under 
each  teacher  in  each  classroom  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  at  least  15 
pupils,  and  paying  to  each  teacher  the  minimum  salary  herein  provided.  Maxi- 
mum salaries  are  fixed  for  principals  and  teachers;  In  order  to  receive  the  State 
aid  district  must  not  pay  more  than  these  maxima.  Annual  State  appropria- 
tion of  $125,000  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  Act  No.  37,  Feb.  21,  1919. 

South  Carolina:  To  relieve  the  school  districts  of  the  State  of  all  disabilities 
and  disqualifications  for  State  aid  resulting  from  the  Influenza  epidemic  and 
the  consequent  health  quarantine.  Act  No.  189,  Feb.  14,  1919. 

South  Dakota:  Appropriating  $20,000  annually  in  aid  of  the  common  schools 
In  districts  having  within  their  borders  Indemnity  and  endowment  lands  owned 
by  the  State.  Ch.  48,  Feb.  21,  1919. 

South  Dakota:  Appropriating  money  for  the  encouragement  of  education  In 
the  rural  and  consolidated  school  districts  of  the  State. 

Appropriates  $85,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  and  $100,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  State  aid  granted  on  basis  of  classi- 
fication of  districts.  Schools  classified  as  State  rural ;  State  consolidated,  first 
c'ass ;  State  consolidated,  second  class ;  and  State  consolidated  high  schools. 

Ch.  49,  Mar.  14, 1919. 

Sonth  Dakota:  See  also  M  (c),  Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc. ;  O  (a), 
Vocational  education,  generaL 

Tennessee:  For  the  Improvement  of  the  system  of  public  education  of  the 
State,  providing  an  increase  of  revenue  therefor,  and  for  the  disbursement 
of  a  part  of  the  school  funds  now  received  under  the  provisions  of  ch.  264, 
Acts  of  1909,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof. 
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Uudor  sftid  oh.  2M  and  ftinaidBt€ry  acts  eae-tbixd  of  the  gran  revenue  o4  the 
State  in  approprUited  to  tbe  flchoolA.  Sixteen  i»er  cent  of  such  fund  fihflU  be 
Ui«ed  fur  the  supix>rt  of  the  State  normal  schools,  the  agricultural  and  ludustriAl 
normal  for  negroes,  and  the  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute.  Said  16  per 
cent  shall  be  distributed  «8  foUows:  31  per  cent  to  e&cb  of  three  State  normals ; 
If  per  cttit  to  said  normal  fior  Negroes;  S  per  cent  to  Miid  polytechsi^-  Instltuteu 
Five  per  cent  of  said  33^  per  cent  of  said  gross  rtffeamt  shall  be  aaed  ter  miper- 
vision  for  rural  scboote,  for  bcUidiagi  for  osnaotfdated  scboola,  and  lor  part 
payment  of  county  superlnleiKleiits.  See.  2,  cb.  Idd,  Pvblie  Acts  oC  1917,  pro- 
vidtag  14  per  cent  of  the  general  fund  (ch.  264,  10()9)  for  an  equailsiag  fuiul 
for  schools  having  short  terms»  Is  repealed.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  said  33 i 
per  cent  shall  be  used  to  encourage  the  counties  to  establish  and  maintain 
public  hife*  schools.  Two  per  cent  of  said  33i  per  cent  shall  be  used  for  voca- 
tional education.  Aa  additioaal  State  tax  of  6  centB  €Mi  tke  liantlred  doUsxs  la 
levied  for  elementary  scboohk  Oae-third  of  faiuL  fron  said  tax  ^hall  be  dla- 
trilNited  ou  Ui^is  of  s€ho4aatie  populttUoa ;  oBe-third  sbaU  be  distributed  etvftHy 
aHMOg  the  counties,  eack  oounty  receiving  one  nkaety-^lstb ;  coe-tbird  shall 
be  used  as  a  special  eQUiUizing  fund  for  rural  seteoola  in  eouatles  barbig  school 
term  less  thait  140  days  and  levying  school  tax  not  less  tbaa  90  cents  on  tbe 
hundred  dollars.  Ch.  Ill,  Apr.  11,  1919l 

Texas :  Providing  for  aid  for  rural  schools  by  apptroyriating  |2/)0(VQQO  each 
year  and  providing  the  nuinner  and  conditions  for  giving  such  aid. 

Ch.  65,  Uar.  15^  li^lSi 

Utah:  See  B  (d),  Stute  taxation;  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  jBcneral. 

Tcrmont:  See  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Washington:  Regulating  the  apportionment  of  State  and  county  funds  where 
district  school  has  been  closed  by  health  ofllcer.  Ch.  45,  Feb.  14, 1919. 

WastUagton:  See  also  A  (f)»  Administrative  units — di^ricts^  etc;  O  (d>» 
CoBt&ftuatK»n  schools. 

West  Tlrglnla:  See  G  (c).  Local  taxation. 

Wisconsin:  To  amend  subsec.  (2),  sec.  4a,41«  Wiscousia  Statutes*  prescribing 
conditions  for  State  aid  to  State  graded  schools.  Ch.  126,  Apr.  30, 1919. 

Wlsssnsia:  To  amend  par.  (b),  subsec.  («5)»  sec  2024,  Wisconsin  Statutes, 
relatinc  to  appropriations  for  eoaiiaon  schools. 

Apportfonment  to  be  made  only  when  cfty,  viTfoge,  or  town  marntalns  com- 
mon school  at  lea^t  8  months  and  pays  each  teacher  not  less  than  $60  per 
month,  but  city  of  first  dass  must  pay  each  teacher  not  less  than  $90  per 
month.  Ch.  257,  May  31,  1919L 

Wisconsin:  See  also  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 


B  (f).  Speeial  State  Aid  for  Seeoittfary  Efneatioa. 

See  also  N  (a),.  Hl^  sebooia. 

AlabasHi:  See  A  (a>,  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 
Arfsrons:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 
Conneeticnt:  See  O  (a),  Vocatleaal  echtcation,  generaf. 
Belaware:  See  A  (a),  AdmlsistratloB  and  supervision,  general. 
lleoTgffa:  See  A  fa>.  Administration  and  snpenrtsion,  general;  H  (e),  Con- 
soTIdatlun  of  districts  etc. 
ladiaaa:  See  O  (a)i  Vocational  education,  general. 
Kaasas:  See  G  (c).  County  and  local  normal  schpola 
Maine:  To  provide  a  State  equalization  fund  for  secondary  schools^ 

State  superintendent  ma^^  recommend  to  governor  and  council  and  they  nMy 
allow  to  such  high  schools  and  acadoniles  as  ni>i)ear  to  merit  the  same  special 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the  Tength  of  school  term.  Improving  the 
e<inipment  and  iDstructfon,  and  for  purposes  cfther  than  new  builMigs*  Shim 
of  $40,000  annually  appropriated.  Cb.  229»  Apr*  4^  1919. 
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MASsacbnaetts:  Relative  to  l^U  aebools  in  towns  «l  leas  thm  500  families 
and  to  State  aid  therefor. 

State  aid  to  srk^  tcnvn  when  maintaining  a  high  school  approved  by  State 
board  of  education,  such  aid  not  to  exAreed  $1*250.  to  be  deteroiiiied  as  follows : 
For  principal  and  for  each  full-time  teacher,  $250;  for  part-time  teacher,  aid 
In  proportion  to  time  devoted  to  teaching.  Provision  for  payment  by  town 
of  tuition  of  its  higb-school  papila  attending  sdiool  in  onotber  town  or  city 
and  fbr  the  transportation  of  such  pupils;  State  board  of  education  may  enforce 
this  provision;  State  aid  provided  for  such  transportation;  also  provision  of 
State  to  towns  of  low  valuation  for  the  tuition  of  their  pupils  attending  high 
scAiools  in  other  cities  and  towns.  State  aid  for  payment  of  teachers  and  for 
tuition  is  coBditloned  &gk  town's  earpending  for  imbllc  schools  its  proper  pro- 
portion on  property  valuation.  Gb.  198,  May  10^  1918. 

Michigan:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  gcneraL 

South  Caraliaa:  Providing  State  aid  for  any  mml  bigfa  school  wliose  enroll- 
ment is  40  or  more  and  whose  average  attendance  is  30  or  more,  if  such  school 
complies  with  other  requirements  of  the  taw.  Act  No.  152,  Mar.  7,  1919. 

Soatli  Bakota:  See  G  (c),  County  and  local  normal  sehools;  O  (a)*  Voca- 
tional education,  general. 
Tennessee:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  educatioa. 
Utab:  See  B  (d)»  State  taxation. 

West  Virginia:  See  A  (a),  AdnHiUatratiott  aad  sn^ervisicMiy  gieneral. 
Wisconsin:  See  O  (a)»  Vocational  education,  general. 


C.  LOCAL  (COUNTI,  MSTBICT,  MUNICIPAL)  FIN ANCB  AND  SUPPORT. 

(n)  OeanrmL 

Kansas:  Relating  to  auditing  of  accounts  of  ciUea  of  the  firat  class  and  of 
boards  of  education  in  such  cities  and  providing  for  the  apixilntnMnt  of 
accountants  and  the  duties  and  compensation  of  such  accountants  and  the  pub- 
lication of  such  accountants'  reiK>rts.  Ch.  120,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

Kansas:  Declaring  automobiles»  and  other  vehicles  used  in  transporting  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  be  common  nuisances,  providing  for  the  s^sure  and  sale 
thereof  by  order  of  the  court,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
into  the  county  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools. 

Ch.  217,  Mar.  15,  1919. 

Lonisiana:  To  provide  for  the  protection  of  frogs  and  for  other  purposes. 

Fines  collected  under  this  act  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  pariA 
[county]  school  fund.  Act  No.  89,  July  3,  1918. 

Louisiana:  To  provide  for  the  protection  of  crabs  and  for  other  purposes. 

Fines  collected  under  this  act  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  parish  school 
fund.  Act  No.  104,  July  5,  1918. 

Marylani:  Adding  sec.  78A  to  art  77,  Annotated  Code,  providing  for  the 
deposit  at  interest  by  the  county  aoperinteodent  of  schools  of  all  county  scliool 
funds  coming  into  his  bands  as  treasurer  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Ch.  478,  Apr.  18.  19ia 

New  Mcxiee:  See  J  (a).  Health,  general. 

North  Carolina:  To  authortsse  public  school  districts  to  retain  in  their  treas- 
uries surplus  funds  from  shortened  Scbool  terms.  Ch.  242,  Mar.  10, 1919. 

Okie:  To  amend  sec.  7604  of  the  Qeneral  Code  relative  to  the  deposit  of  soliool 
funds  and  limitation  of  ankomnt  any  bank  may  receive. 

No  bank  shall  receive  deposit  larger  than  its  paid-in  capital  stock,  and  in  no 
case  exceeding  $1,000,000.  H.  B.  137,  p.  20,  Mar.  13,  1919. 
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PennsylraBlft:  Authorizing  the  transfer  by  township  poor  districts  to  the 
tr»wnship  school  districts  of  certain  poor  funds. 

Act  No.  161,  May  27,  1919. 

Rhode  Island:  In  amendment  of  and  In  addition  to  ch.  67  of  the  General 
Laws. 

Scliool  committee  may  expend  balances  of  previous  year. 

Ch.  1804,  Apr.  24,  1919. 

Yirgrlaia:  To  provide  for  deposit  and  disbursement  of  donations  for  public 
free  school  purposes.  Oh.  871,  Mar.  16,  1918. 

West  Ylrginla:  See  B  (a),  State  finance  and  support,  generaL 
Wyoming:  Authorizing  the  investment  of  public  funds  in  United  States 
bonds  and  authorizing  the  sale  of  such  bonds. 

Counties  and  school  districts  may  so  invest  their  surplus  fttnds. 

Ch.  80,  Fd>.  24,  1920. 


€  (b).  Local  (County,  BIstrict,  Municipal)  Bonds  and  Indebtedness. 

Alabama:  To  amend  sec.  6  of  an  act  authorizing  counties  to  levy  special 
scliool  tax  of  30  cents  on  the  hundred  and  authorizing  school  districts  in  such 
counties  to  levy  a  lilce  tax,  approved  Feb.  13.  1919. 

Relates  to  interest-bearing  warrants.  Such  warrants  may  be  issued  for 
enlargement  as  well  as  for  erection,  repair,  and  equipment  of  schooUionses. 
Minor  amendment  as  to  property  valuation.  No.  192,  p.  190,  Aug.  5, 1919. 

Alabama:  Regulating  the  Issuance  of  bonds  by  municipal  corporations. 

Names  purposes  for  which  bonds  may  be  voted.  Among  these  purposes  are 
"(14)  for  establishing  free  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms**. 

No.  473,  p.  706,  Sept.  25.  1919. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Arkansas:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

Gallfomla:  Regulating  the  expenditure  of  excess  school-building  funds. 

Ch.  161,  May  3.  1919. 
California :  To  amend  sec.  1884  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  tlie  issuance 
of  school  bonds. 

Two-thirds  vote  necessary;  votes  canvassed  on  seventh  day  after  election; 
amount  of  bonds  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  taxable  property  of  district. 

Ch.  252,  May  8,  1919. 

California:  To  amend  sec.  1887  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  school  bonds. 

Tax  required  for  interest  and  redemption  of  bonds. 

Ch.  253,  May  8,  1919. 

California:  Regulating  the  Issuance  of  bonds  by  high-school  districts. 

Ch.  268,  May  9,  1919. 

California:  Regulating  the  Issuance  of  bonds  in  high-school  districts. 

Ch.  374,  May  21,  1919. 

Colorado:  Regulates  the  contracting  of  indebtedness  and  the  issuance  of 
bonds  by  school  districts.  Ch.  181,  Mar.  31,  1919. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

Idaho:  Giving  independent  and  rural  high  school  districts  the  power  until 
September  1,  1919,  to  Issue  funding  bonds  to  take  up  their  outstanding  indebt- 
ness  and  declaring  an  emergency.  Ch.  55,  Mar.  14,  1919. 
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Idaho :  Amending  gee.  213»  ch.  38,  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  Idaho,  relating  to 
the  Issuance  of  bonds  by  Independent  school  districts. 

Bonds  for  schoolhonses,  grounds,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  fixtures  may  be 
issued  in  amount  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  (was  5  per  cent)  of  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property.  Ch.  78,  Mar.  12. 1919. 

Illiiioifi:  Regulating  the  issuance  of  school  l)ond8. 

H.  B.  115,  p.  896,  June  28, 1919. 
Indiaoft:  Regulating  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  school  townships  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  grounds  and  erecting  school  houses. 

Ch.  42,  Mar.  3,  1919. 

Indiana:  Regulating  the  issuance  of  t>onds  and  the  levy  of  tax  to  pay  the 
saiiie  in  cities  of  the  second  class.  Ch.  66,  Mar.  11,  1919. 

Iowa:  Regulating  the  issuance  of  school  bonds.  Ch.  134,  Apr.  3,  1919. 

Iowa :  Authorizing  indebtedness  of  5  per  cent  of  taxable  property  valuation  In 
independent  school  districts.  Ch.  314,  Apr.  22,  1919. 

Kansas :  Relating  to  registration  and  cancellation  of  all  bonds  Issued  by  cities, 
c-ounties,  townships,  school  districts,  or  other  municipal  corporations  within  the 
Btate;  providing  for  certified  transcripts  of  the  proceedings  leading  up  to  the 
issuance  of  such  bonds  to  be  filed  with  the  auditor  of  state ;  amending  sec.  645, 
General  Statutes  of  1915,  and  repealing  sees.  635,  636,  and  645  of  said  General 
Statutes.  Ch.  93,  Mar.  11,  1919. 

Kansas:  Regulating  the  investment  of  county,  township,  city,  or  school-district 
sinking  funds  and  -amending  sec.  680,  G^eneral  Statutes  of  1915,  and  repealing 
such  original  section.  Ch.  94.  Mar.  22,  1919. 

Kansas :  Regulating  the  refunding  of  outstanding  indebtedness  by  the  various 
counties,  townships,  cities,  and  school  districts.  Ch.  95,  Mar.  15,  193J9. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  the  floating  indebtedness  of  townships  and  school  dis- 
tricts and  providing  for  the  retirement  thereof  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  or 
the  levey  of  a  tax.  Ch.  96,  Feb.  27,  1919. 

Kansas:  To  enable  boards  of  education  In  cities  of  the  second  class  to  com- 
plete tlie  construction  of  and  to  equip  and  furnish  school  buildings  where  the 
funds  now  provided  are  insufiicient. 

Atlditional  bonds  authorized.  Ch.  139,  Mar.  3,  1919. 

Kansas:  Amending  ch.  268,  Laws  of  1917,  regulating  the  issuance  of  bonds 
by  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  Ch.  262,  Feb.  27, 1919. 

Kansas:  Limiting  bonded  indebtedness  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the 
second  class. 

Total  indebtedness  shall  not  exceed  21  per  cent  of  property  valuation. 

Ch.  264,  Feb.  27.  1919. 

« 

Kansas:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  school  fund  commissioners  to  make 
an  order  enabling  any  city  or  school  district  to  vote  bonds  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  to  an  amount  not  more  than  100  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
aiiiount  that  may  be  voted  under  laws  now  in  force. 

Ch.  275,  Mar.  11,  1919. 

Kansas:  See  also  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Kentneky :  Bee  C  (c),  Local  taxation. 

Miehigan:  To  amend  sec.  5712  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  relating  to  school-dis- 
trict bonds. 

Regulates  elections  on  question  of  bond  issue.  Amount  of  bonds  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent  of  assessed  valuation  of  district  Period  of  indebtedness  not  to 
extend  beyond  15  years.  Act  No.  43,  Mar.  31,  1919. 
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MiehlgAii :  To  amend  sea  586&  of  the  Oom^lled  Laws,  relatU^  U>  tlie  power  to 
borrow  money  by  districts  having  ISMKX)  to  lOO^OOO  popi^Uoa. 

Amount  of  bendji,  itteluding  all  ottts4an4iDg  indeMtedaeeat  shall  Bot  exceed  8 
per  cent  oi  pr(H>erty  valuatiou.  Aict  No.  113^  Apr.  23, 1910. 

Miehigan:  To  authorize  school  district  in  any  city  having  a  population  of 
2*10,000  or  more  and  comprising  a  afogle  sdiool  district  to  borrow  money  to 
muke  perxuauent  ixnijorovenieiita  by  the  issue  and  sale  of  bonds. 

Act  No.  22«^  May  12,  10ia 

Michigan:  See  also  S  <a)»  Libraries  and  smsMsia. 

Kimnesoia:  Authorizing  county  boards  of  education  for  unorganized  territory 
containing  75  or  more  townships  or  fractions  thereof  to  Issue  bouda  tar  the 
purpose  of  refunding  outstanding  floating  indeMednesa. 

Ch.  255,  Apr,  15,  l«2a 

MiBaesota:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  dHilrltots^  etc 

Mississippi:  Amending  ch.  197,  Laws  of  1914,  tlie  same  being  an  act  to 
amend  ch.  159,  Laws  of  1912,  being  an  act  to  authorize  county  boards  of 
supervisors  to  issue  bonds  for  Uie  erection,  rega^,  and  equipment  of  sciiool 
buildings  and  to  levy  taxes  for  fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses  in  certaia 
citses,  so  as  to  provide  miiiimum  valuation  of  district 

District  must  liave  property  ^aliMtioa  of  ^100,(M)0  or  morei 

Ch.  172,  Mar.  28, 1918. 

MsnUsa:  To  provide  a  statute  of  Ifanitattoa  of  eo  days  witktn  wMeb  any 
action  must  be  brought  co  restrain  tke  Isfmance  and  sale  of  bonds  or  the  levy 
of  taxes  for  the  payment  of  bonds  of  any  school  district,  eMHity,  dty,  or  town 
te  the  State.  Gh.  114,  Mar.  4,  1919. 

MoHtana:  See  also  N  (a).  High  schootsi 

Nebra9ka:  To  amend  see.  451,  Revised  Statutes  of  tOlS,  as  amended  by  H.  R. 
^1,  present  session,  relating  to  the  amount  of  bonds  that  may  be  issued  by 
a  school  diMtrict. 

f?nid  amount  shall  be  "such  amount  as  may  be  agreed  upon  not  to  exceed 
20  per  cent  of  the  assessed  taliratlon  of  the  last  completed  assessment" 

Cti.  28,  Apr.  16,  1919. 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sec.  6743,  Revised  Statutes  of  1918,  rehitiag  to  srtiool- 
district  tax  for  building  purposes  wlxer^  t>oiHto  are  not  issued. 

Warrants  may  be  lasaed  in  aBticipatkin  of  tax,  hot  interest  thereon  mnsit  be 
paid  aimually.  Ch.  146,.  Apr.  15,  1919l 

Nebraslia:  To  amend  sec.  6801,  Revised  Statutes  of  1918,  as  amended  by  ch. 
321,  Sessixrn  Laws  of  1017,  relating  to  tax  levies  and  bond  fasiiea  In  adkool 
districts  having  150  or  more  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  age. 

Such  districts  may  issue  bonds  at  not  «EceediBg  6  per  cent  Interest 

Ch.  148,  Apr.  9,  1919. 

Nebraska:  To  authorise  ffchool  districts  to  cities  of  the  metropolitan  class 
(Ouuiha)  to  borrow  money  and  driver  their  promlsnory  notes  in  evidence 
thereof  mid  re?mlatlng  ttie  manner  of  payment  CIl  245,  Mar.  7,  1919. 

Nebraska:  See  also  C  (c),  Local  txixatloo. 

Nevada:  To  amend  sees.  5  and  11  and  to  repeal  sec;  15  of  *'  An  act  regolattng 
tlte  tlscai  management  of  coimtles,  cities,  towss,  school  districts,  and  other 
governmental  agencies,"  approved  March  22,  1917. 

Itegulat^s  making  of  tuapor^rj  loana  Oh.  236,  Apr.  1,  1919. 

New  Jersey :  To  amend  **  An  act  concerning  sinking  funds  and  sinking  fund 
connnlssions,"  approved  March  27,  1917. 
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Pr«Bcrii)es  compositloD  of  ainkinir-AMid  oommiaskms  in  immlclpalltiea,  comi- 
ties, and  school  districts  baving  tHKUled  Indfibtedfiess  and  regulateB  the  handling 
of  sinking  funds.  Ch.  243,  Mar.  4,  1918. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  70,  General  School  I.aw  of  1903»  permitting  con- 
solidated bond  Issue  ta  cover  purcliase  of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  and 
equipment  Gh.  180,  Apr,  li>,  1019. 

New  Jersej:  See  also  0(d),  Continuation  schools. 

New  Mexieo :  To  authorize  boards  of  education  in  municipal  school  districts 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  for  the  construction,  en- 
largement, and  repair  of  school  buildings  and  providU^g  for  U>e  levy  of  taxes 
to  pay  therefor.  Gh.  105.  Mar.  17,  1919. 

New  York':  To  amend  ch.  199,  Laws  of  1918,  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal 
article  Ua  of  the  education  law,  relating  to  town  boards  of  education  and 
certain  provisions  of  the  chapter  hj  which  such  article  was  added,  and  to 
provide  for  the  restoration  of  former  conditions  with  respect  to  school  dis- 
tricts," by  providing  for  reimbursement  for  expenditures  made  by  a  town 
board  of  education  on  account  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  a  school  district 

bh.  183,  Apr.  11,  1919. 

North  Carollae:  Relating  to  the  inoorporatkui  el  road,  school,  and  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Providee  that  ecfaoel  districts  for  which  j^oads  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness are  autherissed  by  law  to  be  issued  shall,  for  purposes  of  payaient  thereof, 
constitute  bodies  corporate.  Ch.  308^  Mar.  .11,  1919. 

Nertb  JPiftkete:  To  amend  sec  1341,  Compiled  Laws  of  1A18,  providing  ^r  ftie 
bonding  of  school  districts  for  buUdUig  schooUiouaes  wfaea  warrants  have  lieen 
issued.  Ch.  51,  spec,  sess.,  ]>ec.  11,  1910. 

North  Dakota:  See  also  C  (c),  Local  taxation. 

OJiie:  To  authorioe  the  taxing  authorities  of  counties,  municipal  corporatione, 
townships,  and  school  districts  to  fund  deficiencies  in  operating  revenues  for 
the  year  1919  and  to  levy  taxes  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  for  such  pur- 
pose. S.  B.  185,  p.  694,  Jan.  18,  1919. 

#hio:  To  aatborize  the  taxing  authorities  of  counties,  municfpal  corporations, 
townships,  and  school  districts  to  fund  deficiencies  in  operating  revenues  for 
the  year  1919,  issue  bonds  and  levy  taxes  for  such  purposes. 

H.  B.  567,  p.  T09.  June  21,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  Regulating  the  hi  vestment  of  sinking  funds. 

Ch.  207,  Mar.  20.  1919. 

Oreiroa:  9ee  C  (c).  Local  taxation. 

PeimsylvaBla:  See  M  (d>.  Vacation  schools,  playgrofinds,  social  centers. 

tontt  Defceto:  Ret^itating  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  boards  of  education  fn 
independent  school   districts  and   consolidated  school   districts. 

Oh.  174,  Mar.  14,  19ia 

Sevtii  •nkota:  Regufatleg  the  Issuance  of  bonds  in  conitnon-schooi  districts 
and  the  levy  of  taxes  therefor.  Ch.  177,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

Texas:  To  authorise  the  investment  of  the  sinking  fttnds  of  conntles,  cities, 

lawne»  school  districts,  or  school  commimities  in  United   States  bonds,  war 

savings  certificates,  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  by  the  United  States 

Government,  and  in  State,  city,  or  town  bonds. 

Oh.  75,  4th  called  seaa^  Apr.  S,  19ia 

Utah:  To  amend  sec.  4500,  Compiled  Laws  of  1917,  reUiting  to  tlie  creation  of 

indebtedness  by  boards  of  education. 

Regulates  the  creation  ef  temporary  short-term  indebtedness  for  sites,  build- 
ings, etc.  Strikes  out  **  school  district,''  so  that  such  nnit  is  no  longer  authorised 
to  become  indebted.  Substitutes  for  *'  school  district  *'  the  term  **  county  scliool 
district  of  fhe  first  class/'  Ch.  88,  Mar.  13,  1919. 
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Utah:  To  amend  sec  4635,  Ck)mpile<l  Laws  of  1917,  regalating  the  redemption, 
cancel Intion,  and  refunding  of  school  bonds  and  the  issuance  of  refunding 
bonds.  Ch.  91,  Mar.  13,  1919. 

Yirginia:  Authorizing  district  or  city  school  boards  to  borrow  money  on 
short-time  loans.  Ch.  352,  Mar.  16,  19ia 

Washington:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc 

West  Yirginia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Wiseonsln:  See  B  (c),  Permanent  school  funds;  O  (a),  Vocational  educa- 
cation,  general. 

Wyoming:  Proposing  to  amend  sec.  5,  art  16,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
relating  to  limitation  of  municipal  debt 

School  district  may  become  Indebted  to  extent  of  2  per  cent  of  proi)erty 
valuation,  but  may  create  additional  debt  of  4  per  cent  for  the  purpose  of  erec- 
tion or  enlargement  of  school  buildings  therein. 

S.  J.  R.  No.  6,  Feb.  17, 1919. 

G  (o).  Local  (Connty,  District,  Municipal)  Taxation  for  School  Parposes. 

Alabama:  See  A  <a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Arizona:  Providing  that  in  case  of  epidemics  the  county  school  superin- 
tendent  or  other  officer  estimating  amount  of  school  funds  needed  for  ensuing 
year  shall  use  the  estimate  of  previous  year.  Ch.  82,  Mar.  1, 1919. 

Arizona:  See  also  S  (a),  Libraries  and  museums,  general. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1838  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  governing  boards  of  school  districts  In  levying  taxes  for 
building  purposes. 

For  grounds,  buildings,  repairs,  and  the  like  school  district  may  levy  not 
exceeding  15  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Ch.  295,  May  11,  1919. 

California:  To  amend  sec.  1817  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  county  school 
tax  for  elementary  schools. 

Such  tax  to  be  sufficient  to  raise  $550  per  teacher  or  in  any  case  $21  per 
pupil  in  average  attendance,  but  levy  shall  not  exceed  50  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  of  property  valuation.  Ch.  545,  May  25,  1919. 

California:  See  also  M  (b),  Kindergartens. 

Colorado:  See  F  (b),  Teachers'  salaries;  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Connecticut:  See  F  (b),  Teachers'  salaries. 

Delaware:  To  amend  ch.  71,  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  the  assess- 
ment and  levying  of  taxes  for  free  school  purposes  and  providing  for  the 
performance  of  certain  official  duties  connected  with  the  assessment  of  property 
and  levying  of  taxes  for  school  purposes. 

Regulates  the  assessment  of  property  in  school  districts  for  white  persons; 
capitation  tax  of  $2  on  each  male  over  21  years  old.  Assessment  values  baaed 
on  county  assessment  values.  Ch.  156,  Mar.  20,  1919. 

Delaware:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Florida:  See  B  (d).  State  taxation  for  school  purposes;  H  (e),  Consolida- 
tion of  districts,  etc. 

Georgia:  To  allow  any  county  which  operates  a  county  system  of  public 
schools,  which  has  within  its  l>oundaries  a  city  of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants 
and  maintaining  an  independent  school  system,  and  which  Is  now  levying  a  tax 
of  5  mills  to  levy  a  special  school  tax  of  7i  mills. 

No.  154,  p.  63.  Aug.  18,  1919. 

Georgia:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  par.  1,  sec.  4,  art  8,  of  the  State  con- 
stitution, granting  authority  to  the  counties  of  this  State  to  levy  local  tax  for 
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the  support  of  public  schools  by  requiring  the  county  and  municipal  authorities 
to  levy  a  local  tax  for  such  purpose. 

Authorizes  a  county  tax  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  5  mills,  and  also 
authorizes  a  levy  additional  to  that  already  allowed,  not  to  exceed  5  mlli8« 
in  independent  local  districts.  No.  279,  p.  66,  Aug.  18,  1919. 

Georgia:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Idaho:  See  S  (a).  Libraries  and  museums. 

Illinois:  To  amend  sec.  189  of  "An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 

free  schools,"  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended. 

Minimum  school  term  is  raised  from  6  to  7  m<mths.  Ordinary  tax  limitation 
is  1  per  cent  of  property  valuation  for  **  educational  purposes  "  and  1  per  cent 
for  **  building  purposes,"  but  voters  may  vote  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  .If 
per  cent  for  educational  purposes,  and  a  building  tax  In  addition  thereto,  but 
n^'jrregate  not  to  exceed  2|  per  cent.  S.  B.  422,  p.  856,  June  30, 1919. 

Illiiiols:  To  amend  sec.  189  of  "An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
free  schools,'*  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended. 

Minimum  school  term  raised  from  6  to  7  months.  Ordinary  tax  limitation 
is  li  per  cent  of  property  valuation  for  "educational  purposes"  and  li  per 
cent  for  "building  purposes,**  but  voters  may  vote  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  more 
than  8  per  cent  for  educational  purposes,  and  building  tax  in  addition  theivto, 
but  aggregate  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  H.  B.  85,  p.  852,  Apr.  2, 1919. 

IIIIiioIb:  See  alsoM  (d).  Vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  social  centers;  N  (a). 
High  schools;  S  (a)  Libraries  and  museums;  U  (e),  Schools  for  dependents  and 
delinquents. 

Indlftiift:  Amending  sec.  1  of  "An  act  to  authorize  the  school  trustees  of  the 

several  townships,  towns,  and  cities  to  levy  a  tax  for  school  purposes  and 

repealing  all  laws  in  conflict  therewith,"  approved  Mar.  9,  1903. 

Permits  tax  not  exceeding  75  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property 
and  25  cents  on  each  poll.  Ch.  45,  Mar.  4, 1919. 

iBdiaoft!  See  also  J  (a),  Health,  general;  M  (b),  Kindergartens;  O  (a)» 
V<»entional  education,  general. 

Iowa:  To  amend  sec  9,  dt  386,  Acts  of  87th  General  Assembly  (1917),  rela- 
tive to  estimate  for  general  fund  of  school  corporations. 

In  making  estimates,  not  exceeding  $60  for  each  pupil  of  school  age  may  be 
fixed,  but  for  each  school  so  much  as  $650  may  be  fixed. 

Ch.  77,  Mar.  20,  1919. 

lewa:  See  also  D  (a),  Buildings  and  sites,  general;  H  (e),  Consolidation  of 
districts,  etc.;  O  (d),  Continuation  schools;  S  (a).  Libraries  and  museums. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  limit  of  tax  levy  by  boards  of  education  In  cities  of  the 
first  class. 

Such  levy  shall  not  exceed  8  mills  for  support  of  schools  or  2  mills  for  sites 
and  buildings,  but  in  a  city  whose  assessed  valuation  is  over  $90,000,000  and 
whose  population  is  over  85,000,  such  le%T  shall  not  exceed  7^  mills  for  support 
or  U  mills  for  sites  and  buildings.  Ch.  308,  Feb.  28,  1919. 

Kansas:  Providing  for  the  issunnce  of  warrants  and  an  increase  in  tax  levies 
for  emergency  cases.  Ch.  310,  Mar.  22,  1919. 

Kansas:  Concerning  assessment  and  taxation  and  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  tax  levies  for  emergency  cases.  Ch.  311,  Mar.  22, 1919. 

Kansas:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools;  S  (a),  Libraries  and  museums. 

Kentneky:  Relating  to  dogs,  the  promotion  of  live-stock  industries,  and  the 
protection  of  live  stock  and  poultry  from  damage  by  dogs;  providing  for  the 
licensing  of  dogs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Provides  that  license  tax  be  applied  to  the  reimbursement  of  owners  of  live 
stock  and  poultry  killed  or  Injured  by  dogs  and  that  any  surplus  be  appropriated 
to  the  public  schools.  Ch.  112,  Nov.  28,  1918. 
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Kealiieky :  T»  amend  ch,  9,  AcU  of  BxtraordUiary  SeaBion  ot  1917,  wlilch  act 
imposes  a  license  or  franclilse  on  any  persun^  ftm^  eorpcHmUoB,  er  aaBociijitioii 
enjfapred  in  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  In  this  State,  and  authorizing 
county  officials  to  Impose  such  tax  for  roads,  schools,  and  county  purposes; 
pL»vidiiig  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of  tax  doe  9SJd^  yseaenbin^  tbo 
manner  of  payment  of  State  tax,  and  imposing  penalties  for  the  vlolatioa  of 
the  act.  Ch.  122,  Mar.  29.  1918. 

Kentucky:  Amending  suUsec.  12,  sec.  3290,. ch.  89,Keutucky  Statutes,  relating 
to  the  government  of  third-class  cities. 

Sc'hooi-tax  limit  of  50  ceats  ovk  the  luindred  doUara  may  be  exceeded  when 
necessary  to  pay  bonded  iBddi>tedaea8  incurved  for  school  buildings  or  property. 

Gb.  160»  Acts  ct  19ia 

Keataeky :  Amemliug  sec.  26^  and  repealing  see.  27,  di.  137,  Acts  of  1912,  fol- 
iating to  schools  fn  cities  of  the  second  class. 

Tax  rate  for  school  pui-poses  not  to  exceed  05  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

Gh.  167,  Acts  of  1918. 

Kenlaefcy;  See  also  H  (b).  School  censmsL 

Iieaisfana:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  liniif- 
tag  the  rate  of  State,  parisl^  aniniclpaU  p«»bUe  biNiid,  and  special  taxation. 

Nok  191,  Acta  af  l»ia 
Lanisiaaa:  Proposias.  aa  auieadaient  U>  Uie  eoastitatioii  af  tba  State  rcaalc 
lug  eiAcb  parish  ( county  >  and  tlie  city  of  New  Orieana  to  levy  anauaUy  a  ta* 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  each  parish  and  in  the  said  city. 

Act  No.  21S^  Jkct»  oi  19ia 

Marylaad:  Amending  sees.  195  ta  201,  art.  81,  Anaotatcd  SCatatm*  proviaing 
for  the  protection  of  8he«p,  pcmltry,  and  Itva  stock  and  Impmiag  Honse  tern 
on  doga 

Fimcfs  derived  from  dog  license  used  to  reimburse  owners  of  stock  killed  or 
lalured  by  ck>g8;  surplus  in  exoens  of  $1,W>  tn  any  cauvCy  nmy  be  aa«*d  for 
schools  or  for  roads.  €lu  497»  Apr.  18v  1918. 

Miehlgaa:  Reiativa  ta  voting,  assessing,  and  callerting  school  taxes  la  city 
school  districts  and  to>  provide  for  tlie  colteetfon  of  seboal  taxes  witk  the  city 

taxes  therein. 

In  school  district  composed  of  territory  fn  any  city  of  less  than  00,000  popu- 
lation taxes  voted  at  meeting  of  qualified  electors  thereof;  to  be  assessed  and 
collected  by  same  proceediags  as  far  asnerai  cit^r  taxea  Eseept  as  prorfded 
In  this  act,  general  scliools  laws  tuul  special  charter  provUloas  shall  aovern 
si'hool  taxation.  This  act  to  take  effect  in  any  city  scliooL  district  when 
qualiliod  electors  so  vote.  Act  No.  837,  May  13,  1910. 

Michigan :  To  amend  sees.  9  and  16  of  Act  No.  141,  Public  Acts  of  1917,  re- 
lating to  the  orgimlzation  of  school  district*?  in  cities  having  a  population  of 
over  100,000  and  less  than  250,000  (Grand  Rapida).^ 

Regulates  regi.«»tration  of  school  electors;  also  regniates  preparation  of  tax 
estimates.  Tax  m>t  to  exceed  6  mills  for  general  school  parposes  aar  4  mills 
for  sites,  buildings,  equipment,  and  payment  of  bonds. 

Act  No.  405.  May  13,  1919. 

Michigan:  Sec  al.so  M  (e).  University  and  school  extension;  N  (a).  High 
schools. 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  siieclat  school  districts  of  not  less  tiian  lOjOOO  nor 
mtire  tiiau  20,0()0  inhabitants  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  over  20  mills  for  general 
8<li(K>I  purpoiJes.  Cli.  9.  Feb.  6,  1919. 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  school  districts  of  not  less  than  20,000  nor  more  than 
f)0,(W0  inhabitants  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  over  18  mills  for  general  school  pur- 
Po««-  Ch.  27,  Feb.  20^  1919. 
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MlnneMta:  AQthorUiiig  any  Khool  dlilrlct  Imvlng  aot  leai  tten  20,/000  nor 
more  thftn  90,000  Imhabltants  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  over  16  mills  for  general 
school  iHarpoees.  Gli.  90,i  Mar.  24»  IBIS. 

MianeBC^:  Providing  for  tlM  levy  of  additional  actoool  tajEca  In  adioel  dis- 
tricts in  cities  of  over  50,000  iababitanta  not  operating  under  a  bome^rule 
charter. 

Minneapolis  way  levy  additional  taxes  aa  followa:  (1)  For  sites,  ImlldinKfl^ 
teodictrs'  sa]arie«r  and  general  maintenance,  7  mills;  (2)  for  nplreep,  repair, 
and  maintenance  of  sdiool  buildings  and  e^aipowait,  1  niiU;  (8)  fov  evening  and 
summer  schools,  four-tenths  mill;  (4)  for  existing  indebtedness,  one-half  mill; 
C5>  for  Americani7>atlon  and  removal  of  illiteracy,  one-fourth  mill;  (0)  for 
addhienal  salaries,  2i  mills.  Ck.  25a,  Apr.  15,  1919. 

Kiaaetaia:  Providi-ng  for  county  sciiool  tax  levies  In  certain  couuties  and  for 
the  apportionnwAt,  distrUmitloa,  and  expenditure  tlMreoC 

In  each  county  '*  In  whidv  a  majority  of  the  rural  schooH  and  not  less  tlian 
one- third  of  the  total  scbeol  ensrolliaent*  are  or  stiall  be  fin  one  or  mcM!«  school 
districts  each  of  which  embrace  10  or  more  tawn.HiUpe,  tbe  per  capita  assessed 
valuation  of  which  district  or  districts  Ls  or  shall  be  less  than  one-half  of  the 
per  capfta  assessed  rahration  of  the  entire  county,"  county  auditor  shall  make 
a  sehooirtax  levy  ef  10  raiUs  on  taxable  property  of  county.  Tax  te^  be  appor^ 
tiAMed  to  Oistricla  oa  basia  o£  sdiool  ccirolliaent.  Ch.  271^  Apr.  lg»  1910. 

Minnesota:  To  amend  sec.  2917,  Oeaeral  Statatea  of  1913,  relating  to  taxa- 
tioQ  in  eoaimon  and  q>eeiai  aebeol  districts. 

In  common-school  distrfct  school  tax  shall  not  exceed  25  mills  on  the  dollar 
for  5cnpport  amf  not  exceeding  10  mills  for  sites,  buildings,  and  equipment,  but 
la  diatidct  where  10  milto  wUl  not  pe«K)ace  1409  a  greatev  tax,  not  easeeedlBg  25 
mills,  but  not  producing  over  $000,  nay  be  levied.  In  coramon  district  having 
fewer  than  10  voters  scliool  tax  shall  not  exceed  $400  in  amount.  In  inde- 
pendent districts  no  tax  in  excess  of  9  nllla  sbaU  be  levied  f^  sites,  building, 
and  eQuipmeut.  la  special  districts  such  amount  may  be  levied  as  allowed  by 
special  law*  In  conunon-school  district^  where  a  high  or  graded  sebool  is  main- 
tained, tux  for  support  of  schools  shall  not  exceed  25  mills. 

Ch.  526,  Apr.  25, 1919. 

Minnesota:  See  also  F  (c).  Teachers*  pensions;  M  (d),  Vacation  acbools, 
playgrounds,  social  centers;  S  (a).  Libraries  and  museums. 

Mississippi:  Providing  for  the  levying  of  a  per  capita  fuel  tax  on  the  patrons 
of  tlie  school  is  any  p^Uo-^chwA  dia^et  Obc  257,  Mar*  29,  19ia 

Mtotisalpfis  See  alao  C  (b).  Local  boftda  aad  laddbtednesa 

Missonri:  To  amend  see.  10707«  ISleviaed  Statutes  of  1909,.  relatlag  to  increese 
of  tax  levy  for  erecting  schoolhonses  and  similar  purposes. 

Such  Increase  may  be  made  by  two-thirds  vote  of  quaHfled  ^i*oters  at  aa 
election.  H.  B.  391,  p.  699,  May  21,  1919. 

Missouri:  Submitting  to  tbe  voters  of  tbe  State  aa  amendaient  to  sec  11, 
art.  10^  of  tiie  eoastittttion  of  Missouri. 

For  sdkoeft  p«rpoee%  la  cftHs  af  199,900  iahabltanta  er  mor»t  the  annaal  rate 
shall  not  exceed  GO  cents  on  tbe  hundred  dollars;  ia  ottier  diatriets  40  cents^ 
But  such  rates  may  be  increased  in  cities  and  other  districts  to  $1  on  the  hun- 
dred by  majority  vote  of  the  taxpayers.  Amount  may  be  Increased  for  build- 
ings and  the  Hke  by  two-thlids  nuL>ority  vote  of  qiialiied  voters. 

a  J.  and  G.  R.  18,  pi  755v  Laws  of  1919. 

Moataaa:  See  A  (a),  Adialuistratkm  and  supervision,  general;  N  (a).  High 
8rtiool& 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sec.  6971,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  as  last  amended  by 
ch.  129,  Session  Laws  of  19X7,  relating  to  tax  limits  in  cities  of  over  1,500  in- 
habitants. 

The  aggregate  of  scliool  tax»  ecchrstve  of  school  bond  and  q;)ecfal  warrant 
taxev,  sball  not  exceed  in  any  year  109  mils  on  tlie  dollar.    iScbooI  board  may 
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iBSue  bonds  or  special  warrants  on  petition  of  51  per  cent  of  tlie  legal  voters 
and  without  submitting  question  to  an  election.  Ch.  143,  Mar.  24,  1919. 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sec.  6801,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  as  amended  by  ch. 
121,  Session  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  school  tax  in  districts  containing  more 
than  150  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  age. 

Tax  for  maintenance  of  schools  (excliisive  of  bond  and  warrant  debts)  shall 
not  exceed  35  mills,  but  voters  may,  by  vote  of  60  per  cent  of  those  voting, 
levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  100  mills.  Ch.  145,  Mar.  1,  1919. 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sec.  7028,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  as  last  amended  by 
cli.  130,  Session  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  tax  limits  in  metropolitan  cities. 

Tax  rate  not  to  exceed  50  mills  on  the  dollar.  Ch.  147,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

Nebraska:  See  also  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers;  N  (a).  High  schools; 
O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general;  S  (a),  Libraries  and  museums. 

Nevada:  See  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general. 

New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

New  Jersey:  For  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  investigation  of 
methods  employed  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  finances  of  munlcipalitiea, 
counties,  and  school  districts.  Joint  Res.  No.  2,  Feb.  23,  1918. 

New  Jersey :  To  amend  sees.  75  and  79  of  "  An  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  free  schools,"  etc.,  approved  October  19,  1903. 

Changes  date  for  boards  of  school  estimate  to  file  requests  for  appropriations 
and  changes  time  of  school  elections  in  school  districta. 

Ch.  1,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

New  Jersey:  Supplementing  '*An  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  schools,"  etc.,  approved  October  19,  1903. 

Provides  for  boards  of  school  estimate  in  school  districts  embracing  more 
than  one  municipality.  Ch.  73,  Apr.  10,  1919. 

New  Jersey :  Validating  budgets  heretofore  adopted  by  any  school  district  or 
board  of  school  estimate.  Ch.  255,  Apr.  17,  1919. 

New  Mexico:  Amending  sec.  12,  ch.  54,  Session  I-aws  of  1915,  and  providing 
maximum  rates  of  taxation. 

State  tax  not  to  exceed  3  mills ;  county  tax,  exclusive  of  special  school  tax, 
shall  not  exceed  5  mills;  special  school  tax  levy  shall  be  made  according  to 
law  not  to  exceed  5  mills.  Such  limitations  shall  not  apply  to  levies  for  pay- 
ment of  public  debt  or  interest  thereon.  Ch.  17,  Mar.  4,  1919. 

New  Mexleo:  See  also  C  (b),  Local  bonds  and  indebtedness. 
North  Carolina:  To  amend  sec.  6,  ch.  102,  Public  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to 
special  school  taxes. 

Provides  for  a  school  tax  in  special-tax  districts  of  50  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  of  valuation  of  real,  personal,  and  mixed  property. 

Ch.  64,  Feb.  21,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  To  provide  a  county  school  budget  for  each  county  in  the 
State,  fixing  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  and  a  maximum  expense  fund  for 
incidentals  and  buildings. 

Each  county  board  of  education  shall  annually  prepare  a  budget,  which 
shall  set  forth  amount  of  money  necessary  to  maintain  school  for  6  months 
in  each  district.  Said  budget  shall  provide  3  separate  funds:  (1)  Teachers' 
salary  fund;  (2)  incidental  expense  fund ;  (3)  building  fund.  Blanks  therefor 
to  be  supplied  by  State  superintendent.  Unlawful  to  use  any  part  of  teachers* 
salary  fund  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  specified  in  budget.  Minimum 
salaries  of  teachers  fixed  on  basis  of  experience  and  certificate  held  or  class 
of  work  done.  Incidental  expense  fund  shall  provide  fuel,  janitors,  school  sup- 
plies, insurance,  rent,  professional  study,  special  supervision,  and  all  adminis- 
trative expenses  other  than  salary  of  county  superintendent  Building  fund 
not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  teachers'  salary  fund.  Oh.  114,  Mar.  4, 1919* 
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North  Carolina:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general; 
H  (c).  School  year,  etc.,  minimum  term. 

North  Dakota:  To  amend  ch.  214,  Laws  of  1919,  relating  to  limitations  of  tax 
levies,  debt  limits,  and  powers  and  duties  of  certain  officers. 

For  school  purposes  amount  levied  may  be  20  per  cent  for  1919  and  40  per 
cent  for  1920,  respectively,  upon  the  basis  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  1918. 

Ch.  61,  spec,  sess.,  Dec.  11, 1919. 

North  Dakota:  To  amend  ch.  216,  Laws  of  1919,  relating  to  the  tax  of  1  mill 
on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property  for  the  school  districts  of  the  county. 

County  school  tax  Is  reduced  from  1  mill  to  one-half  mill. 

Ch.  66,  spec  sess.,  Dec.  12,  1919. 

North  Dakota:  To  amend  sec  1222,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  as  amended  by 
ch.  139,  Laws  of  1915,  providing  for  the  annual  tax  levy  in  general  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Providing  for  annual  tax  levy  In  general  school  districts.  Each  district  school 
board  shall  have  power  to  levy  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the  district  a  tax 
for  school  purposes  of  all  kinds  authorized  by  law  not  exceeding  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  rate  of  30  mills  on  the  dollar  In  any  one  year,  provided  that  such  board 
may  in  addition  thereto,  whenever  there  are  past-due  warrants  outstanding  In 
said  district,  levy  not  to  exceed  20  mills  additional  in  any  one  year.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  apply  only  to  the  payment  of  warrants  issued  for 
legal  purposes  and  outstanding  on  July  1st,  1919,  and  tax  therefor  shall  be 
levied  by  resolution  of  the  board  prior  to  the  20th  of  July  of  each  year. 

Ch.  215,  Mar.  7.  1919. 

North  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  1224,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  county 

taxation  for  school  purposes. 

Provides  for  a  tax  of  $1  on  each  elector  of  the  county  and  a  further  tax  of 
1  mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property.  Cli.  216,  Mar.  Q,,  1919. 

Ohio :  To  authorize  boards  of  education  to  levy  taxes  outside  of  all  limitations 

for  the  purpose  of  meeting  deficiencies  in  current  revenues. 

Applies  to  all  school  dlstiicts.  Permits  people  to  vote  not  exceeding  a  2-mill 
additional  tax  for  year  1919.  S.  B.  187.  p.  924,  July  7,  1919. 

Ohio:  See  also  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  C  (b).  Local 
bonds  and  indebtedness. 

Oklahoma:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  S  (a),  Libraries 
and  museums. 

Oregon:  To  amend  sec  4088,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  as  last  amended  by  ch. 
206,  General  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  school  district  meetings  and  taxation 
for  school  purposes. 

A  tax  levied  in  a  district  of  the  third  class  may  be  reviewed  and  lowered  by 
the  district  boundary  board  of  the  county,  but  no  tax  shall  be  lowered  except 
after  a  hearing  on  10  days*  notice,  and  district  or  any  aggrieved  taxpayer  may 
appeal  to  circuit  court  from  decision  of  boundary  board. 

Ch.  106,  Feb.  22,  1919. 

Oregon :  To  amend  sees.  1  and  2,  ch.  274,  General  Laws  of  1917,  and  to  limit 
the  amount  of  tax  le\T  in  school  districts  of  more  than  100,000  population, 
and  to  provide  for  increases  in  salaries  of  permanent  teachers  in  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Unless  specifically  authorized  by  legal  voters,  no  school  district  of  over 
100,000  population  shall  levy  in  any  year  more  than  6^  mills  on  the  dollar. 
This  act  shall  not  limit  necessary  levy  for  the  payment  of  any  bonded  debts 
or  outstanding  warrants  lawfully  issued.  Ch.  108,  Feb.  22,  1919. 

Oregon:  To  amend  sec  4042,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  as  amended  by  ch.  84, 
General  Laws  of  1911,  and  sees.  4043  and  4044,  as  amended  by  ch.  64,  General 
Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  county  and  district  school  funds. 
11955*— 21 6 
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CouQty  reaulred  to  levy  tax  sufficieot  to  produce  at  least  $10  per  capitR  of 
persons  hi  the  county  between  tbe  ages  of  4  and  20,  District  must  levy  5  mills 
or  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  $620  when  added  to  county  apportlonaient  to 
ench  d^Mxict;  wlteri  district  falls  to  make  »ich  lery,  <x>aaty  court  Biiall  levy 
hi  such  district  an  amouat  sufficient  to  give  la  »ae}i  district  |620.  Provfalon 
is  made  for  transfer  from  general  county  fund  an  amount  sufficient  to  make 
5f5620  if  county  and  district  «i)ecial  school  taxes  provided  above  are  Insufllcient 
io  !>t  oduce  ^20.  Ch.  156,  Feb.  25,  1919. 

Oregon:  Empowering  district  school  boards  In  districts  of  tbe  first  class  to 
levy  a  tax  and  regulating  tlie  preparation  and  publishing  of  a  budget 

Cli.  ISO,  Feb.  27.  1919. 

Oregon:  See  also  S  <a),  Libraries  a«d  mueennis. 

Pennftyivania :  Amending  sec.  515,  School  Code  of  May  18,  1911,  ao  as  to  re- 
move tlie  prohibition  against  levying  of  taxes  or  incurring  of  debts  for  oertain 
punwses  while  any  prm-eeding  for  a  change  of  boundary  lines  affecting  any 
school  district  is  pending.  Act  No.  18,  Mar.  26«  1919. 

Penary Irania:  To  aaiciul  sees.  524  and  2824«  ficbool  CMe  ot  May  t8,  1911, 
reiadiig  to  sctiool  taxes  in  districts  of  tiie  lirst  class  <  Ptiilad^plif a  and  Pitts- 
burgh). 

Such  tax  shall  not  be  less  tham  6  irdlis,  and  tor  1920  not  iMsre  iiian  7  laUls, 
aiid  tliereafter  iiot  mom  tiian  8  Biill«,  exeei»t  (hat  wkope  unother  fitetriefs 
indebted n43ss  1ms  been  aasucied  such  tax  uiay  lie  as  moch  as  ^i  anills  antil 
such  indebtedness  is  paid.  Act  Ko.  2(pQ«  dfuue  21,  1910. 

Peansylvaaia:  See  also  M  (d),  Vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  social  centers. 

ikiitth  Oan^ltaa:  Increasing  from  3  lutlis  to  7  mills  on  the  d^itlar  tfae  tax  for 
school  purposes  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  Act  K«.  16,  Feb.  14,  1919. 

So«tk  Carolina:  To  provide  for  a  flexible  levy  in  school  districts  where  spe- 
cial  taxes  or  special  levies  are  autliorissed,  asfcies>sed,  levied,  and  collected,  and 
to  provide  for  the  termination  of  the  collection  of  special  taxes  and  special 
levies  under  certain  conditions. 

Provides  methods  of  ri^ducing  tax  rate  in  district  wlicre  property  \*alaatloD 
is  Increased  to  warrant  such  rwluction  of  rate. 

Act  No.  1«»,  Mar.  7,  1919. 

South  Carolina:  Relating  to  tax  levies  in  municipal  corporations  of  over 
9»,00(l  i)ot>ulation. 

Such  corporation  may  by  ordinance  impose  an  annual  tax  sufficient  to  meet 
ail  expenses,  including  tiuj  fK?hool  tax  provided  by  law,  but  the  levy' in  Spartan- 
lmx%  «Uaii  u^t  exceed  1§  taiiis.  Act  No.  17S,  Mar.  13,  191B. 

South  Carolina:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Saniii  Dakota:  See  A  (e).  School  me^iasB,  electiona,  voters;  C  <b),  L.ocal 

bonds  and  Indebtedness. 

Tennessee:  See  B  (d),  State  taxatlou;  B  (e).  State  aid  for  eleoientary  edu- 
cation. 

Toxas;  X*roposiitg  an  ameudiucBt  to  sec  3,  Art.  VII,  of  the  constlitutiou  of  tlie 
State  by  exeifiptiug  iudeiteadeut  and  commou-sehool  diatricts  from  tbe  liiiiita- 
tXon  of  a  total  tax  of  $1  on  the  hundred  dollars  valuation  for  any  oae  year  aud 
making  an  appropriation  therefor.  S.  J.  R.  17,  Mar.  20,  1919. 

Utah:  Ilepealiug  sees.  4506,  4583,  4584,  4585,  4021,  and  4C51«  Compiled  Laws 
of  1917,  relating  to  school  taxes. 

ReiJeals  followifig  provlisionfi :  St)eclal  district  tax  for  school  sites,  buildings, 
etc. ;  highHschool  district  tax ;  school  di8trl<?t  tax.  Ch.  87,  Mar.  1,  1919. 

Utak:  See  also  S  (a),  TAbrartes  and  nmseunis. 
W«Ainfton:  See  S  <a),  Libraries  ai«d  museums. 
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West  Tir^inla:  To  amend  ch.  28a,  West  Virgiuia  CJode  of  1916,  codifying  and 
embracing  in  one  act  all  the  general  laws  relating  to  the  rate  and  manner  of 
levying  taxes  in  counties,  magisterial  districts,  school  districts,  independent 
school  districts,  and  municipal  corporations,  to  provide  penalties  for  violations, 
and  for  the  creation  and  distribution  of  the  general  school  funds. 

Board  of  education  of  every  district  and  Ind^iendent  district  (except  Wheel- 
ing) shall  present  estimates  for  school  funds  needed,  distinguishing  between 
elementary  and  high  schools,  if  voters  of  district  have  voted  "  for  school  levy." 
levies  for  elementary  schools  may  be  as  follows:  (a)  For  "  maintenance  build- 
ing funds  purposes'*  (not  new  bnlldings,  sites,  additions,  or  equipment),  not 
over  10  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars ;  ( & )  for  "  new  building  fund  purposes," 
not  over  20  cents,  but  in  case  of  emergency  an  additional  levy  of  20  cents  may 
be  made  with  approval  of  State  superintendent  and  State  tax  commissioner; 
(c)  for  "teachers'  fund  purposes,"  not  over  40  cents  for  maintaining  school 
minimum  term  provided  by  law,  but  board  ahull  make  additional  levy  when 
necessary  to  maintain  such  term;  (d)  additional  levy  when  voted  by  people  to 
maintain  term  longer  than  minimum  required;  (e)  levy  for  extension  of  term 
in  a  subdistrlct  coextensive  with  an  incorporated  municipality  on  petition  of 
a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  such  subdistrlct.  For  high  schools  a  levy  of  20 
cents  may  be  levied,  and  an  additional  levy  may  be  made  to  maintain  term  as 
fixed  by  law.  Within  3  days  after  board  of  education  has  made  levies  as  pro- 
vided above  secretary  of  board  shall  forward  orders  for  same  to  State  tax 
commissioner  and  report  levy  to  county  superintendent  and  assessor. 

Sources  of  State  "  general  school  funds  "  are  defined.  Such  funds  to  be  used 
for  State  superintendent  and  his  office,  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents, 
and  for  equalizing  school  terms  In  districts  where  there  are  deficiencies  In  the 
maintenance  building  fund  and  the  teachers'  funds. 

Oh.  126,  Feb.  13,  1919. 

West  Tirglnla;  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Wisoojisin:  Providing  for  an  additional  tax  of  two-tenths  of  a  mill  In  cities 
of  the  first  class  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  said 
cities.  Oil.  5,  spec,  sess..  Mar.  l,  1918. 

WIsositstii:  To  amend  subsec.  (10a),  sec.  40.09,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating 

to  limitation  of  taxes. 

Total  amount  of  school  district  tax  hereafter  levied  In  any  school  district  in 
any  year  for  building,  hiring,  or  purchasing  any  school  building  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  sehools,  including  teachers*  wages  and  incidental  exposes,  shall 
not  exceed  2i  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in 
such  district  Ch,  233.  May  27,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  To  amend  sec  926-145,  Wisconsin  Statutes^  relating  to  the  levying 
of  special  scliool  taxes  in  cities  of  third  and  fourth  classes. 

Tax  shall  not  exceed  5.5  miil&  Gh.  286,  May  27,  1919. 

WlMonsla:  See  also  A  (d),  District  boards  and  ofRcers;  M  (d),  Vacation 
schools,  playgrounds,  social  centers;  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  generaL 
general. 

€  (d).  Poll  Taxes,  eto. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 
Alaska:  To  impose  a  tax  of  $5  each  upon  male  persons  between  21  and  50 
years  old  f6r  school  purposes  and  providing  means  of  collection. 

Ch.  29,  May  1,  1919. 
Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  0  (c).  Local 

taxation. 
Georgia:  See  A  (a),  AdminUtratlon  and  supervision,  general. 
MorUi  Carolina:  See  H  (c).  School  year,  etc.,  minimum  term. 
Pennsylvania:  See  J  (b),  Medical  inspection. 
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B.  BUILDINGS  AND  SITES. 


(a).  General* 

Arizona:  Regulating  the  employment  of  architects  and  letting  of  contracts 
for  the  construction  or  alteration  of  or  addition  to  public  buildings  and  repeal- 
ing all  acts  in  conflict  herewith.  Ch.  51,  Mar.  8,  1919. 

Arkansas:  To  amend  sec.  5,  act  331,  Acts  of  1909,  authorizing  school  districts 
to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain  and  to  take  and  use  private  property 
for  school  purposes. 

Minor  amendment  as  to  condemnation  proceedings  and  payment  for  property 
taken.  Act  573,  p.  436,  Apr.  1,  1919. 

California:  Regulating  the  sale  or  leasing  of  unoccupied  school  property  in 
cities.  Ch.  251,  May  8,  19X9. 

Illinois:  To  amend  sec  114  of  an  "Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system 
of  free  schools,"  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended. 

Prescribes  powers  of  boards  of  school  directors.  Amendment  adds  a  sub- 
division authorizing  directors  to  keep  and  maintain  division  fences  between 
school  grounds  and  other  lands.  H.  B.  386,  p.  913,  June  21,  1919. 

Indiana:  Regulating  the  sale  of  school  property  in  cases  where  such  prop- 
erty has  not  been  in  use  for  school  purposes  for  two  years  or  more  or  where 
such  property  has  become  unnecessary.  Ch.  158,  Mar.  14, 1919. 

Iowa:  Regulating  the  acquisition  of  schoolhouse  sites. 

In  city  of  first  dass  or  city  under  special  charter,  not  exceeding  4  mills  on 
the  dollar  may  be  levied  to  provide  schoolhouse  fund. 

Ch.  125.  Apr.  21, 1919. 

lowac  .Regulating  the  reversion  of  school  sites  in  cases  of  nonuser. 

Ch.  342,  Apr.  24,  1919. 

Massachusetts:  Authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  take  land  to  be  used  as  a 
school  site  or  library  site.  General  Acts,  1918,  p.  512. 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  cities  or  villages,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  council 
thereof,  to  modify  the  conditions  upon  which  lands  have  been  heretofore  or 
may  hereafter  be  deeded  to  school  districts.  Ch.  280,  Apr.  17,  1919. 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  the  State  auditor  to  allow  the  construction  and  use 
of  schoolhouses  in  State  parks  comprising  not  less  than  3,000  acres. 

Ch.  368,  Apr.  23,  1919. 

Nebraska:  To  authorize  school  districts  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  to  repeal  sees.  6909,  6910,  G691,  6912,  and  6913,  Revised  Statutes 
of  1913.  Ch.  244,  Apr.  16,  1919. 

Nebraska:  See  also  A  (d).  District  boards  and  officers. 

Pennsylvania:  To  amend  sec.  602,  School  Code  of  May  18,  1920,  relating  to 
the  acquirement  of  lands  for  school  sites. 

Authorizes  a  school  district  entirely  or  partially  surrounding  another  district 
to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  condemnation  a  site  in  such  other  district. 

Act  No.  158,  May  27. 1919. 

Pennsylvania:  To  complete  sec.  617,  School  Code  of  May  18,  1911,  providing 
for  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  repair  of  school  buildings  or  work  upon 
school  property  by  contract  where  the  value,  cost,  or  amount  of  same,  including 
labor  and  material,  exceeds  the  sum  of  $300.  Act  No.  352,  July  10, 1919. 

Porto  Rico :  Providing  that  before  school  buildings  may  be  used  for  hospitals 
the  written  consent  of  the  school  board  and  of  the  commissioner  of  education 
shall  be  obtained.  Act  No.  65,  June  20, 1919. 
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Soath  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  7486,  Revised  Code  of  1919,  relating  to  making 
repairs,  additions,  and  Improvements  on  school  property. 

School  board  to  make  necessary  repairs,  etc.;  may  also  provide  cottage  for 
teachers,  and  bams  and  sheds,  but  no  cottage  shall  be  built  except  by  authority 
of  electors  of  district  Ch.  179,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

South  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  7496,  Revised  Code  of  1919,  relating  to  school- 
house  sites,  the  acquiring  and  the  disposition  thereof. 

Ro^ilates  the  taldng  of  land,  the  disposition  of  school  property  no  longer 
f:ui table  or  needed  for  school  purposes,  and  the  acquiring  of  school  sites  ou 
State  school  or  endowment  lands.  Oh,  180,  Feb.  27,  1919. 

South  Dakota:  See  also  A  (e),  School  meetings,  elections,  voters. 

Wisoonsin:  Authorizing  cities  of  the  first  class  to  negotiate  a  loan  to  create 
an  insurance  fund  for  school  buildings.  Gh.  94,  Apr.  18, 1919. 

Wiseonsln:  To  amend  subsec.  (3),  sec.  39.02,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to 
the  inspection  of  school  buildings. 

Inspector  may  direct  the  improvement  of  parts  of  buildings  (as  well  as 
buildings) ;  may  direct  remodeling  of  building;  may  direct  the  erection  of  new 
building  or  buildings  or  parts  of  bulldlng8«  Gh.  106,  Apr.  24, 1919. 

Wiseonslii:  To  create  paragraph  (d),  subsec  (2),  sec  25.09,  Wisconsin  Stat- 
utes, relating  to  trust  funds  and  their  management  and  to  collections  from 
school  districts.  Gh.  290,  June  5,  1919. 


D  (b).  State  Aid ;  Approval  of  Plans. 

Alabama:  Providing  for  the  reversion  of  title  to  lands  donated  to  the  State 
as  a  site  for  a  rural  school,  where  such  school  is  permanently  abandoned 

No.  187,  p.  187,  July  28,  1919. 

Alabama;  See  also  A  (a),  Administi-ation  and  supervision,  general. 

Alaska:  See  A  <f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Montana:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Oklahoma:  To  amend  sec  2,  ch.  187,  Laws  of  1915,  providing  State  aid  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  in  consolidated  and  union  graded  school  districts. 

Amendment  makes  available  State*s  contribution,  so  that  amount  of  such 
contribution  may  be  excluded  from  any  bond  issue  of  the  district. 

Ch.  185,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  See  also  D  (c),  Sanitation,  etc.,  of  schoolhouses. 

Washington:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc 

West  Tlrginia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

D  (e).  Decoration;  Care;  Sanitation;  Inspection;  Fire  Escapes. 

See  also  J  (a).  Health,  general. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

California:  See  J  (b).  Medical  inspection. 

Conneotlent:  Driver  of  motor  vehicle  shall  reduce  speed  and  give  timely 
signal  on  approaching  a  schoolhouse,  provided  signs  on  the  highway  legible  for 
a  distance  of  100  feet  indicate  such  schoolhouse. 

Ch.  233,  p.  228,  May  20,  1919. 
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Indiana:  Providis^  for  aweak  from  certain  ^eeiuLoaa  ol  the  Stat€  board  of 

health  and  prescribing  the  pr(>cedure  tUereXor« 

In  matters  involvini:  the  buIUliJQg,  changing,  or  CQiideauiatk>a  of  any  school 
building,  appeal  from  said  board  will  lie  to  the  circuit  court  or  superior  court. 

Ch.  90,  Mar.  13.  1919. 

Michigan :  To  add  aecs.  4  and  5  to  Act  Na  17,  Public  Laws  of  1915,  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  schoolhouse  construction. 

No  heating  shall  be  installed  nor  replaced  uatil  plans  are  approved  by  State 
superintendent  Such  plans  shall  make  provij>iou  for  ventilation.  Unlawful 
to  vary  from  appro^^ed  plans.  Ajct  No.  139,  Apr.  23,  1919. 

Missonri:  See  J  (a),  Health,  general. 

Montana :  Requiring  the  erection  of  fire  escapes  on  certain  buildings. 

Applies  to  any  building  3  or  more  stories  in  Jieight  wbea  used  as  a  seminary, 
college,  academy,  school,  dormitory,  or  pltioe  of  public  amuseiaent 

Ch.  213,  Mar.  13,  1919. 

Montana:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

New  Mexico:  See  J  (a).  Health,  general 

OkiaJi^nui:  To  reguiate  the  lightli^,  lieatiag,  veotilatiofi,  and  aanitatioo  of 
schoolhouses,  requiring  the  State  superintendent  to  prepare  plans  for  buildings 
costing  not  more  than  $10,000. 

No  school  building  siiall  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $400  or  more  aad  paid  for 
from  public  or  donated  funds  unless  said  building  conforms  to  standards  herein 
prescribed  as  to  floor  and  air  space,  window  area  and  placement,  heating  and 
ventilation,  cloak  rooms,  toilets,  and  disinfections.  State  superintendent  shall 
prepare  and  furnish  on  application  plans  for  different  types  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4- 
room  buildings,  but  not  for  buildiiigs  -costing  more  tlian  $10,000. 

Ch.  63,  Apr.  15,  1919. 

Soutii  CaroHna:  To  provide  for  the  insuranoe  of  all  pul>lie  boiUfaiSi  of  the 
State  and  of  the  several  oonnties  of  tiie  State  and  at  public  school  buikUfigB  uC 
brick  and  concrete  construction  by  the  sinklng-fimd  commission. 

Na  5U3,  Mar.  ^  IfilS. 
South  Carolina:  Regulating  the  iDsaranoe  of  public  buihMnga. 

Act  No.  Ida,  Mar.  6, 11^10. 
Wiseonsin :  To  create  sec.  1806b  of  tike  atatutea,  velsXkag  to  placing  warning 
signs  in  certain  cases  on  poles  carrying  wines  witli  a  voitage  of  €1,000  or  over 
and  providing  a  penalty. 

Sign  to  be  placed  upon  such  pole  when  within  100  feet  of  any  school  ground.s. 

Oh.  947,  July  10,.  1919. 

Wyoming:  To  amend  sec.  1,  ch.  18,  Session  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  fire 
escapes. 

School  and  hospital  buildings  2  or  more  stories  In  height  shall  be  provided 
with  suitable  fire  escapes.  Ch.  74,  Feb.  22,  1919. 

Wyoming:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


D  (d).  Prohibition  BIstriets. 


D  (e).  United  9<a(es  Flag  in  Bcboals. 

Alaska:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units— districts,  etc. 
Kansas :  Concerning  the  purchase,  di/iiplay,  and  care  of  the  United  States  flag 
for  tike  achoola  of  the  State  and  repealing  sees.  9445  and  9446  of  the  General 

Statutes. 
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Flag,  flagstaff,  and  neoeasarr  afipUanocB  therefor  must  te  provided  for  and 
^lepi&yed  on  or  aear  each  achooUtouBe,  public,  private,  or  par<»€hlal.  Flag 
must  also  be  displayed  in  eacli  sclioolroom.  This  act  to  be  enforced  by  county 
superintendent.  Ch.  274,  Mar.  13,  1919. 

Maryland:  Adding  sec.  176a,  art.  77,  of  Bagby*s  Annotated  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  display  of  the  United  States  flag  in  the  public  schools  and  for  rules 
and  regulations  in  respect  thereto. 

Makes  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  education  to  di.'iplay  the  flag  on  school- 
houses  when  the  public  schools  are  in  session  and  to  prepare  a  program  for 
a  salute  to  the  flag  and  for  other  patriotic  exercises. 

Ch-  75,  Apr.  10.  1918. 

Massachasetts:  Relative  to  the  display  of  tlie  United  States  flag  on  school- 
houses. 

Flag  shall  be  displayed  on  school  days  and  on  every  holiday.  On  stormy 
school  days  flag  shall  be  displayed  inside  the  building.  School  committee  sliall 
l^ovide  the  flag.  Fines  for  princii^la,  teadiers,  or  acbool  conmilttocs  not 
conplying  with  this  act  Ch.  84,  Apr.  5,  1919. 

Ohio:  To  amend  8t?c.  7021  and  to  ena^t  suppletaentary  sees.  7^1-1  and 
]2a06-l  of  the  G«Deral  Code  relative  to  displaying  the  national  flag  over  or 
within  school  buildings. 

Such  display  required  in  case  of  private  and  parochial  schools  as  well  as 
public  schools.  H.  B.  5,  p.  133,  Apr.  14.  1919. 

Tennessee :  To  authorize  and  require  the  erection  and  display  of  the  flag  of 
tlie  United  States  on,  at,  or  near  all  school  and  educational  buiidings. 

Cb.  158,  Apr.  15,  1919. 
Texas :  Relating  to  the  display  of  the  Anierlcaa  flag  in  the  imbilc  schoola. 

Resolution  to  effect  that  It  Is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Texas  that  the  State 
auperiatendent  eftiall  inclode  in  Instructions  to  city  and  county  superintendents 
**  provisions  requiring  the  flag  of  each  8choolkou.se  to  be  k^t  within  doora,  to  be 
displayed  on  the  exterior  of  the  building  only  in  good  weather,  on  suitable 
occasions,  and  at  such  regular  intervals  as  may  be  desirable,  at  the  same  time 
providing  for  such  regular  use  in  patriotic  exercises  as  may  inspire  in  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  the  proper  reverence  and  enthuslaam  for  the  Star  Spangled 
BaAuer."  S.  C.  B.  IjO,  p.  370,  Feb.  19, 191^. 

Texas :  See  alao  L  <b),  History,  cItIcm,  and  patriotism. 
Washlnflon:  See  A  (f>,  AdminlatratlTe  units — districts,  etc. 
West  TIrginia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Wlseonsin:  To  amend  subsec  (8),  sec.  40.27,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to 
the  display  of  the  United  States  flag  by  schools. 

Requires  governing  head  or  body  of  private  or  parochial  school  (as  well  as 
public  schools)  to  purchase  and  display  the  flag  hi  the  schoolroom  or  from  a 
flagstaff  on  the  schoolhouse  or  grounds.  Ch.  125,  Apr.  30,  1919. 


D  (f).  Teachers'  Cottages. 

Arizona:  Amending  sec.  2786,  Ch.  IX,  Title  JI,  Bevised  Statutes  oC  1013, 
relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  trustees. 

Has  effect  of  authortelng  school  districts  to  vote  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  "teachers*  residences  or  teacherages." 

Ch.  21,  Feb.  27,  1^19. 

Mississippi :  To  amend  sec.  4,  ch.  180,  Laws  of  1916,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
building  of  teachers'  homes  by  municipal  separate  school  districts. 

Ch.  179,  Mar.  21,  1918. 
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Montana:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  sapervision,  generaL 

South  Dakota:  See  A  (e),  School  meetings,  elections,  voters;  D  (a),  Bnlld- 

In^Ts  and  sites,  general. 

Wisconsin:  See  A  (e),  School  meetings,  elections,  voters;  B  (c),  Permanent 

school  funds. 


E.  TEAGHEBS  IN  ELEMENTABT  AND  SEGONDABT  SCHOOLS. 


(a).  Teachers:  "Qnaliflcations,  General;  Examination  Fees. 

Arkansas:  See  J  (a),  Health,  general. 

Florida:  To  amend  sec.  25,  ch.  7372,  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the  examina* 
tlon  and  certification  of  teachers. 

Fees  to  be  kept  by  State  treasurer  to  be  used  for  expenses  of  State  board  of 
examiners.  Ch.  7914,  June  11,  1919. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

Michigan:  To  prohibit  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates  to  other  than 

citizens  of  tlie  United  States.  Act  No.  220,  May  12,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  in  relation  to  qualifications  of 

teachers. 

No  person  who  is  "  not  a  citizen  "  shall  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the 
pul)lic  schools.  Person  so  employed  at  time  of  passage  of  this  act  must  within 
1  year  make  application  to  become  a  citizen  and  within  time  thereafter  pre- 
scribed by  law  shall  become  a  citizen.  Ch.  158,  Apr.  4,  1918. 

North  Carolina:  See  J  (a),  Health,  general. 

Ohio :  To  amend  sec  7817  of  the  General  Code  relative  to  tlie  number  of  meet- 
ings held  each  year  by  the  county  board  of  school  examiners  for  the  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates. 

Such  meetings  In  September,  May,  July,  and  August. 

H.  B.  93,  p.  66,  Apr.  9,  1919. 

Ohio :  To  amend  sec.  7852  of  the  General  Code  relative  to  the  certification  of 
teachers  by  city  boards  of  education  and  to  add  sees.  7862-1,  7852-2,  and  7852-^, 
requiring  an  oath  or  afilrmation  of  allegiance  to  be  taken  by  all  teachers  in 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  or  other  institutions  of  learning. 

S.  B.  134,  p.  514,  June  5,  1919. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


£  (b).  Teachers'  Examinations  and  Certificates,  General. 

Alabama:  To  extend  and  regulate  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates  to 
persons  who  served  In  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  war 
with  Germany.  No.  215,  p.  201,  Aug.  16,  1919. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Alaska:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 
California:  To  amend  sec.  1771  of  tlie  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  powers 
of  county  boards  of  education. 

Minor  amendments  as  to  issuance  of  teachers*  certificates.  Authorizes  holder 
of  elementary  certificate  who  has  completed  one  year  of  postgraduate  work  in 
a  State  normal  school  to  teach  in  an  intermediate  (Junior  high)  schooL  County 
board  may  Issue  special  certificate  to  teacher  of  the  blind  or  teacher  of  French 
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or  any  other  modern  language  useful  in  trade  or  commerce;  may  also  issue 
special  certificates  authorizing  holders  to  supervise  health  and  development 
work  in  public  schools,  or  to  perform  duties  of  attendance  officers. 

Ch,  279,  May  10,  1919. 

California:  To  amend  sec.  1775  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  schools,  the  powers  of  county  boards  of  education,  and  the  granting 
of  teachers'  certificates. 

Regulates  powers  of  county  boards  In  granting  teachers*  certificates  without 
examination.  Ch.  301,  May  9,  1919. 

CalifornlA:  To  amend  sec.  1519a  of  the  Political  Ck>de,  relating  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  making  an  appropriation. 

Relates  to  certification  of  teachers.  State  board  shall  prescribe  rules  under 
which  county  or  city  and  county  boards  may  certificate  attendance  office rs. 
State  board  may  issue  credentials  upon  which  county  boards  may  grant  cer- 
tificates to  teach  in  kindergartens ;  likewise  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 
State  board  may  assign  additional  duties  to  State  commission  of  credentials. 
State  board  shall  provide  for  the  organisation  and  supervision  of  courses  in 
physical  education  in  the  public  schools  in  accordance  with  act  of  May  26,  1917 ; 
biennial  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  this  purpose.  Ch.  563,  May  27, 1919. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Georgia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  suiiervision,  general. 
Illinois:  To  amend  sees.  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  15,  and  20  of  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
certification  of  teachers,"  approved  June  28, 1013,  as  amended. 

State  certificates  granted  by  superintendent  of  public  instruction:  (1)  A  4- 
yoar  elementary  certificate,  valid  in  elementary  schools  and  first  two  years  of 
high  schools ;  (2)  a  4-year  high-school  certificate,  valid  for  teaching  and  super- 
vising in  high  schools  and  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  elementary  sf*hools; 
(3)  a  4-year  supervisory  certificate,  valid  in  all  grades.  Holder  of  Stale  cer- 
tificate shall  annually  present  certificate  for  registration  and  pay  a  fee  o^  $1. 
County  certificates  exchanged  for  State  certificates  after  5  years  of  successful 
exi)erieiice.  County  certificate  granted  by  county  superintendents  as  follows: 
(1)  Second-grade  elementary  certificate,  valid  for  2  years  In  common  schools 
of  county  and  in  first  and  second  years  of  high  school  when  endorsed  for  such 
purpose  by  county  superintendent;  (2)  first-grade  elementary  certificate,  valid 
for  3  years  in  first  10  grades  in  high  school  when  endorsed  for  such  purpose  by 
county  superintendent;  (3)  high-school  certificate,  valid  for  3  years  In  high 
schools  and  In  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  elementary;  (4)  supervisory  cer- 
tificate, valid  for  3  years  In  all  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county;  (5) 
kindergarten  primary  certificate,  valid  for  2  years  in  kindergartens  and  first 
two  grades  of  common  schools;  (6)  si)ecial  certificate  in  music,  drawing,  agri- 
culture, manual  training,  etc.,  valid  for  2  years  In  common  schools.  County 
6ui;)erlntendent  is  also  authorized  to  issue  provisional  certificate,  valid  for  1 
year.  For  puriwse  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  reference  to 
county  certificates  an  examining  board  to  consist  of  State  superintendent,  1 
person  engaged  in  educational  work,  and  3  county  superintendents  is  created. 
Said  board  to  prescribe  rules  for  examination  for  county  certificate;  questions 
prepared  by  said  board  and  uniform  throughout  the  State.  Applicant  for 
county  ceretiflcate  must  pay  fee  of  $1.  State  superintendent  may  acci  edit  eer- 
tlticates  issued  in  other  States;  likewise  county  superintendent,  but  ])rovisional 
and  se<*ond-grade  county  certificates  not  to  be  so  issued. 

H.  B  375,  p.  898,  June  28,  1919. 

Indiana:  Concerning  accredited  normal  schools  and  colleges  and  the  training 
and  licensing  of  teachers  and  issuing  of  provisional  and  life  certificates,  and 
rei)ealiiig  "An  act  concerning  normal  schools  and  the  training  and  licensing  of 
teachers,"  approved  March  11,  1907. 

Stale  board  of  education  constituted  a  State  teachers'  training  board,  and 
as  such  is  authorized  and  directed  to  arrange  for  a  system  of  normul-schooi 
Instruction  throughout  the  State;  to  designate  accredited  schools  and  depart- 
ments; to  fix  conditions  under  which  other  schools  may  be  accredited;  to 
establish  a  system  of  inspecting  and  accrediting  courses  of  study  In  such 
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schools,  and  to  determine  erudite  to  be  nXiowed  for  work  io  accredited  schools 

and  departments.  Requirements  to  be  uniform  for  ail  scboolB  witlilQ  State. 
Board  to  prescrihe  coui^ses  of  study,  also  may  approve  courses.  Aiiproved  2- 
year  course  and  approved  4-yenr  course  shall  be  established,  but  not  less  than 
one-fifth  of  work  in  such  courses  shall  be  professional  work.  Graduate  of 
approved  2-year  course  entitled  to  provisional  elementary  certllicate,  valid  for 
4  years;  graduate  of  4-year  course  entitled  to  provisional  high-school  cer- 
tificate, valid  for  4  years.  Approved  school  may  use  word  *•  aecredited  ** ; 
I)enalty  for  unlawful  use  of  such  word.  Certificates  of  teachers  or  supervisors 
of  special  subjects  are  provided  for.  Life  certificates  may  be  granted  after 
2  years  of  successful  teaching  experience.  Board  may  revoke  certificates  for 
cause.  Board  to  keep  record  of  approved  institutloas  in  other  Statea  Board 
may  countei*sign  life  certificates  issued  in  other  States. 

Ch.  189,  law  without  governor's  signature  (1919). 

Iowa:  To  repeal  sec.  2734p,  Supptement  to  the  Code,  1913,  and  to  enact  a 
substitute  therefor,  relating  to  qualifications  of  teachers,  teachers'  certificates 

and  fees  therefor. 

Grades  made  in  approved  normal  trafnifig  course  may  be  accepted  in  Ilea  of 
eKnminatlon  in  didactics.  Ch.  156,  Apr.  S.  1919. 

Iowa:  To  amend  sec.  2029,  Supplemental  Supplen^nt  to  the  Code,  relatincr  to 
certification  of  teachers. 

Authoriees  State  board  of  educational  examiners  to  teae  State  certificates 
and  State  diplomas  to  persons  **  possessing  satisfactory  qualifications  by  reaaou 
of  training  and  teaching  experience  of  not  less  than  15  years  as  the  l>oard  in 
its  discretion  may  determine."  Ch.  280,  Apr.  22,  1919. 

Iowa:  Further  regulating  the  issuance  of  teachers'  provisional  certificates. 

Ch.  498.  Apr.  25,  1^19. 
Kaiuw:  Supplementing  sees.  8995  and  9009  and  am^iding  sec.  8896,  General 
Statutes  of  1915,  relating  to  the  certification  of  teachers. 

I*rovides  for  issuing  perniaueat  certificates  by  State  board  of  education  to 
holders  of  3-year  certificates  provided  by  sec.  8995;  also  provides  pemument 
certificates  for  holdei's  of  3-yet\r  certificates  provided  by  sec  9O0O.  Permanent 
high-school  certificate  also  provided  for.  State  board  of  eduoatloa  may,  on  the 
basis  of  examination  or  other  evidence  of  qualification,  issue  special  certificates 
in  kindergarten,  manual  trainini;,  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  agricnltare, 
commercial  branches,  physical  trajuing,  music,  drawing:,  and  other  special 
branches.  Ch.  259,  Apr.  7,  1^19. 

Kangss:  See  alf^o  A  (bl),  State  boards. 
Kentucky:  See  H  (b),  School  census. 

Haiae :  To  amend  i»ecs.  128  and  130,  ch.  16,  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  relatina 
to  tlie  certification  of  teachera 

No  certificate  of  secondary  grade  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  who  has 
not  completed  the  e<iuivalent  of  2  years  of  a  college  or  normal-school  course. 
State  superintendent  authorized  to  formulate  rules  under  the  law  for  Issuing 
State  certificates.  Ch.  60,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

Missouri:  To  repeal  sees.  10943  and  10045,  Revised  Statutes  of  1909,  as 
amended  by  act  of  March  14,  1911,  and  to  enact  sees.  10948  and  10945  in  lieu 
thereof,  relating  to  teachers'  certificates. 

Duty  of  county  superintendent  to  grade  applicant  on  moral  character  and 
other  qualifications  other  than  scholastic;  also  on  teaching  ability  where 
applicant  has  had  4  months  of  experience.  Also  ills  duty  to  keep  record  of 
grades,  including  scholastic  grade>s  certified  by  State  sttperintendenL  AppU* 
cant  nuiy  raise  gi'ade  of  his  certificate  by  taking  examination  in  additional 
subjects.  County  superintendent  must  endorse  as  good  in  his  county  a  second- 
grade  certificate  issued  In  another  coimty.    Revocation  of  certificates  regulated. 

H.  B.  1009,  p.  700,  May  24,  JS19. 

Montana:  See  A  (a),  AdmlnistratiOin  and  supervision,  generaL 
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N«brMkA:  To  repeal  sees.  6853  to  9860  and  688B,  0866^  and  6883,  Revised 
Statutes  ot  1913,  and  to  provUte  tor  the  issuance  i^f  cmintj  and  State  certifi- 
cates and  to  make  pix^vi^locis  for  tlieir  TaUdUy,  renewal,  aad  con  version  into 
professional  certificates. 

Certificates  authorizing  holders  thereof  to  teach  in  public,  private,  denomi- 
naiioDul,  and  parochiai  eciioois  sbaU  be  of  two  classes:  County  and  State. 
County  certificates  to  be  of  second  grade  and  first  grade,  Secood  grade  valid 
for  2  years  and  in  ci>uitty  where  issued,  but  luay  be  transferxed  to  another 
county  by  State  superlntendeut ;  renewable  for  2  years;  exaiaination  in  pre- 
scribed studies.  Fin^t  grade  valid  for  3  years  in  county  where  issued,  but 
may  be  transferred  to  anotlier  county  by  State  sniperlntendeiit ;  granted  to 
persons  after  1  yeai*  of  experience  and  at  least  12  weeks  of  approved  normal 
training;  issued  on  eiuimination  in  second-grade  subjects  and  additional  pre- 
scribed subjects;  renewal  for  3  years  and  for  additionai  period  on  €OBH>le€lon 
of  prescribed  courses.  In  case  of  shortage  of  teachers,  emergency  oertiflcate 
may  be  granted  for  1  year.  State  certificates  to  be  ''city-State  certificates" 
and  "  general  State  certificates."  City-State  sliall  be  first  grade,  lilgfti  school, 
i»uperiotendent*8  city-Stat€^  and  special  city-State,  each  valid  in  certain  dasses 
of  city^sdbyooi  districts,  all  issued  by  State  superintendent  and  on  prescribed 
qualifications.  General  State  certificates  to  be  professional,  second  grade,  and 
first  grade.  Each  teacher  before  beginning  to  teach  shall  register  bis  eertifi- 
cate  in  office  of  county  superintendent.  CIl  251,  Apr.  17,  li^l9. 

Nebraska:  See  also  R  (b),  Educational  corporations. 

North  Carolina:  See  A  (a),  Adiulnistratiou  and  supervision,  generaL 

North  DafceU:  See  A  (bl).  State  boarda 

Ohio:  To  amend  eecs.  780T-1,  7807-2,  7824.  7828.  7830.  7831,  7832-2,  7832-3, 
T840,  7847,  and  78.^2  of  the  General  Code  and  to  enact  sees.  7807-10,  7823-3, 
7831-3,  7847-1^  7848,  and  7852-1  of  said  code,  regulating  the  issuance  of  life 
certifieatea  and  temporary  certificates  and  providing  for  kindergarten-primary 
certificates.  H.  B.  317,  p.  683^  June  5,  1919. 

South  Dakota :  To  prevent  the  lapse  of  certain  teachers*  certificates  held  by 
<!ertain  residents  of  this  State  who  are  absent  from  the  State  and  engaged  in 
the  naval  or  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

Ch.  40,  spec,  sess.,  Mar.  23,  1918. 

Sonth  Dakota:  Relating  to  the  Issuance  of  certificates  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  prescribing  fees  therefor,  and  appropriating  the 
same,  and  repealing  snbdiv.  12,  sec.  7386,  subdivs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  sec.  7387, 
and  all  of  sees.  7389  to  740.",  Revised  Code  of  1919. 

Provides  for  four  professional  certificates  to  be  b^sued  by  State  superin- 
tendent as  follows:  A  life  professional  diploma,  a  life  diploma,  a  State  ct*r- 
tificate,  and  a  vocational  certificate  (for  special  .subjects),  the  last  two  valid 
for  5  years;  also  provides  for  first-p:rade  certificate,  valid  3  years  in  any 
county;  second-grade  (certificate,  valid  foi*  2  years  in  county  where  examina- 
tion is  held ;  third-gi*ade  certificate,  valid  for  1  year  In  county  where  i&sued  and 
in  district  designated  by  county  sui^erinteiident ;  primary  certificate,  valid  for 
5  years  in  county  where  issued  or  wlien  endorsed  In  another  eoumy,  and  gcKxi 
in  kindergartens  and  first  two  prlnmry  grades.  Holding  oi  examinations  regu- 
lated. Provision  for  accepting  certificates  issued  by  other  State  departments 
of  education.  Ch.  181,  Feb.  27,  1910. 

South  Dakota;  See  also  H  (f),  Compulsof^  attendance. 
Utah:  To  amend  sees.  4506  to  4511,  Compiled  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the 
certification  of  public-schpol  teachers,  supervisors,  and  superintendent& 

State  board  of  education  authorized  to  issue  certificates  and  diplomas  of 
high  school.  Junior  higii  sc1uk>1,  grammar,  primary,  and  kindergarten  grade; 
also  to  isaue  superintendents'  certificates  awl  dlplonms  and  jsupervisors'  oer- 
tiftcntes  and  diplomas.  Ch.  84,  Mar.  4,  1919. 

17est  Tirgluia:  See  A  (a)«  Admluii$tratiou  and  supervision,  general. 
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WiseoBsiii:  To  amend  sec.  37.13  and  subsec.  (3),  sec.  40.63,  Wisconsin  Stat- 
utes, and  to  repeal  subsecs.  (2)  to  (5)  Inclusive,  sec.  41.40  and  sees.  39.16  to 
39.32,  inclusive,  and  to  create  sees.  39.16  to  39.325,  inclusive,  relating  to  cer- 
tification of  teachers. 

After  September  1,  1919,  any  person  to  obtain  any  form  of  license  or  cer- 
tificate to  teach  in  public  school  shall  have  completed  at  least  2  years  of  high- 
school  work  or  a  "full  and  fair  equivalent,"  and  must  also  have  completed 
at  least  1  year  of  training  for  teaching ;  after  September  1,  1923,  every  person 
to  obtain  any  form  of  license  or  certificate  must  have  completed  a  4-year  high- 
school  course  and  in  addition  must  have  completed  at  least  a  1-year  course  in 
training  for  teaching,  but  these  requirements  shall  not  apply  to  any  person 
who  has  had  at  least  2  years*  experience  in  teaching  in  public  schools  or  who 
holds  an  unexpired  license  or  certificate.  First,  second,  and  third  grade  cer- 
tificates provided  for  and  qualifications  prescribed.  County  superintendent  may, 
with  approval  of  State  superintendent,  issue  emergency  certificates  in  case  of 
shortage  of  teachers.  Provision  Is  made  for  accrediting  diplomas  from  ap- 
proved higher  institutions,  Including  normal  sch(y>ls  and  county  training  schools ; 
also  provision  for  accepting  "standings"  made  In  previous  examinations  and 
in  approved  schools.  Any  applicant  refused  a  certificate  by  county  super- 
tendent  may  appeal  to  State  superintendent  for  reexamination.  Graduates  of 
University  of  Wisconsin  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  pedagogical  course, 
graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools,  or  of  Stout  Institute  shall  be  entitled 
to  State  license  to  teach;  after  two  years  of  successful  experience  such  grad- 
uate may  be  granted  an  unlimited  certificate.  Provision  also  made  for  teachers 
of  special  subjects.  State  board  of  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  State  super- 
intendent. Said  board  to  hold  examinations  for  State  certificates,  "limited" 
and  ''unlimited."  Holder  of  a  dli^oma  from  an  approved  Instttatlon,  other 
than  the  State  university.  State  normal  schools,  or  Stout  Institute,  may  be 
granted  a  certificate  by  board  of  examiners.  The  renewal  and  revocation  of 
certificates  are  regulated.    Supervisors'  certificates  provided  for. 

Oh.  601,  July  18,  1919, 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


£  (c).  Teachers*  Examinations  and  Certifteates,  SpeeiaL 

Alabama:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Arizona:  See  M  (b),  Kindergartens. 

California:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  generaL 

Delaware:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

lUinolB:  Sec  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Indiana:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  L  (c).  Physical  educa- 
tion. 

Kentucky:  See  L  (j).  Agriculture. 

Michigan:  See  O  (b),  Agricultural  schools. 

!Siississippi :  See  M  (c),  Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc 

Kebragka:  See  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

New  Jersey:  See  O  (d),  Continuation  schools. 

North  Carolina:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

Ohio:  Regulating  the  certification  of  teachers  of  classes  supported  wfth 
Federal  aid  under  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Teachers  of  vocational  subjects  must  possess  qualifications  prescribed  by 
State  superintendent,  with  approval  of  State  board. 

S.  B.  44,  p.  622,  June  5, 1919. 

Ohio:  See  also  E  (b).  Teachers*  certificates,  generaL 

Pennsylrania:  To  amend  sec.  1316,  School  Code  of  May  18, 1911,  by  author- 
izing the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  to  grant  provisional  certificates 
to  graduates  In  music  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  from  an  approved 
college  or  university.  Act  No.  393,  July  17,  1919. 
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South  Dakota:  See  E  (b),  Teachers*  certificates,  general. 

Utah:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

West  Tirginia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

Wiseonsin:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

£  (d).  Teachers'  Gertifleates:  Talidity;  Endorse ment;  Registration; 

Berocation. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Indiana:  Concerning  the  success  grades  of  certain  beginning  teachers  who  re- 
signed to  enter  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the  United  States  during  the 
late  war. 

Such  service  to  be  counted  as  teaching  experience  in  obtaining  success 
grades.  Oh.  128,  Mar.  14,  1919. 

Indiana:  See  also  B  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Missouri:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Nebraska:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Penney Irania:  To  amend  sec.  1308,  School  Code  of  May  IS,  1911,  regulating 
the  validation  of  certificates  by  county  superintendents. 

Act.  No.  407,  July  17,  1919. 

South  Daliota:  See  B  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Texas:  Granting  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  authority  to 
extend  teachers'  certificates  and  naming  the  conditions  under  which  they  may 
be  extended.  Oh.  65,  4th  called  sess.,  Apr.  2,  1918. 

West  Tirginia:  To  provide  for  the  renewal  of  professional  teachers'  'certifi- 
cates and  fixing  the  fees  and  condition  of  payment  therefor. 

Gh.  8,  spec,  sess.,  Mar.  29,  1919. 

West  Tirginia:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Wisconsin:  To  create  subsec.  (5),  sec.  39.18,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to 
filing  of  teachers'  certificates,  and  to  amend  subsec.  (2),  sec.  40.19,  and  subsec. 
(5),  sec.  40.20,  relating  to  the  duties  of  district  treasurer  and  district  clerk, 
respectively.  Ch.  254,  May  29,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  B  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  generaL 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  geueiaU 


£  (e).  Teachers'  Certificates:  Becognition  of  Normal  School  and  College 

Diplomas;  Certificates  from  Other  States. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a)t  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Florida:  To  amend  sec.  17,  ch.  7372,  Acts  of  1917,  relating  to  the  examina- 
tion and  certification  of  teachers. 

Provides  for  accrediting  diplomas  of  approved  university,  college,  or  normal 
school.  State  superintendent  and  dean  of  the  normal  department  of  the  Florida 
State  Ck)llege  for  Women  shall  be  a  commission  to  review  and  pass  upon 
applications  for  certificates  based  on  diplomas.  State  superintendent  may  issue 
a  "courtesy  temporary  certificate"  to  holder  of  certificate  issued  in  another 
State,  valid  for  2  months.  Ch.  7942,  June  11,  1919. 

Illinois:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  generaL 
Indiana:  See  B  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  generaL 
Iowa:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  generaL 
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Kansas:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Kentneky :  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  education  to  lasue  certificates  to 
teach  to  students  o€  educational  InstltuUona  not  supported  by  State  funds 
within  the  State;  creating  a  board  of  regents  to  inspect  normal  schools  for  deter- 
mining wliat  institutions  are  entitled  to  such  privielges ;  deflnlBg  the  conditions 
under  which  such  privileges  shall  be  granted,  and  repealing  conflicting  laws. 

Ch.  151.  Acts  of  1918. 

Kentucky:  See  also  H  (b),  School  census. 

Michigan:  To  amend  sec.  1204  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  relating  to  the  State 
board  of  education  and  the  Issuance  of  life  certificates. 

Authorizes  said  board  to  issue  certificates  to  graduates  of  normal  training 
school  of  city  of  250,000  population  or  more.  Act  No.  157,  May  2,  1919. 

MissLssippl:  To  authorize  the  State  board  of  ei:anuners  to  issue  teachers' 
licenses  without  examination  to  graduates  of  certain  Institutions  of  the  State 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  students  of  certain  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  this  State,  and  to  graduates  of  agricultural  high  schools  of  the  State  on 
certain  conditions.  CU,  226,  Mar.  27,  1918. 

Montana:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

Sonth  Dakota:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

West  Tirginia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

lYisconsin:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a),  administration  and  supervision,  generaL 


£  (f).  Teachers*  Associations;  Reading  Cirelea. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  F  (a),  Teach- 
ers' employment,  general. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Maine:  To  amend  sec.  110,  ch.  16,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  ch.  60, 
Public  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  teachers*  associations. 

lias  effect  of  Increasing  annual  State  appropriation  for  such  purpose  from 
11,500  to  $4  000.  Ch.  45,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

Massachusetts :  Rex)ealing  ch.  40  of  the  Revised  I^aws,  providing  for  teachers' 
institutes  and  associations.  General  Acts,  1918,  p.  294. 

Wisconsin:  To  amend  snbsec.  (2),  sec.  20.21,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating 
to  reading-circle  work. 

Annual  appropriation  of  $800  for  conducting  a  State  teachers'  and  State 
young  people's  reading  circle.  Oh.  409,  June  2S,  1919. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 


F.  TEACHERS:  EMPLOYMENT;  CONTRACT;  APPOINTMENT;  DISMISSAL. 


(a)  General;  Teniire,  Duties,  et«. 

Alabama :  Appropriating  $15,000  annually  to  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  certification  and  placement  of  teachers,  and  the  further 
sum  of  $15,000  annually  for  the  training  of  teachers  In  service  through  ex- 
tension and  reading-circle  work.  No.  513,  p.  787,  Sept  26,  1919. 
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Alabama:  See  also  A  (a),  AdoilulatratloB  aod  aupervlsion,  gaoeraJL 
Arkansas:  See  A  (cl),  County  boards;  J  (a),  HeaJtb,  aeneral. 
Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Hawaii:  Amending  ch.  24,  Revised  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  department 
>f  public  lustruction. 

No  teaeher  to  te  difmiaBed  without  iieartiig  oo  writtoo  chances  svliBiitted 
by  superintendent.  Act  151,  Apr.  20,  1919. 

lava:  To  aiuend  sec.  2778,  S«c>pIeiueD.tal  Supplement  to  tbe  CMe,  W15,  re- 
iating  to  oootraets  witii  tcAcbera 

Contract  with  teacher  already  uuder  ooutract  is  iu valid  uiiiil  former  coo- 
tract  is  released  or  cajiceled.  Ch.  310.  Apr.  22,  1919. 

I^wa:  S«e  also  A  <b2).  State  ofikx^rs. 

Kaaaas:  Providing  that  gamishineut  majr  he  had  ai^aiost  State,  couuty,  city» 
township,  and  school  district  officers  and  employaea. 

Ch.  237«  Mar.  22,  1919. 

Maryland:  Amending  aec.  31,  aubsec.  5,  art  77,  Bagby*a  Auuotated  Code,  as 
amended  by  cb.  506,  Acts  of  1916,  so  as  to  grant  additional  powers  to  the  dis- 
iriet  boards  of  saKX>l  insteea 

Trustees  may  by  uoarIbioub  vote  reject  ttie  orif;foal  asrfgnment  of  any 
teacter  to  ttiair  achool,  but  county  superintendent  is  not  required  to  name 
more  than  3  teachers  for  aoj  one  t;eacbliig  position.  No  teacher  oaay  dismiss 
pupil  or  dose  school  without  consent  of  district  trustees,  county  superint4sudeiit, 
or  county  board  of  education.    Trustees  authorized  to  appoint  a  janitor. 

Ch.  381,  Apr.  18,  1918. 

MaasaeltMetts:  Amending  aec.  7,  ch.  714,  Acts  of  1914,  relating  to  tenure  of 

teachers. 

T^ure  act  sot  to  apply  to  aapedntendents  of  auperinteiMleocy  unions  or  dia- 
trf<ts.  OenenU  Acts,  1918,  p.  ^97. 

Nebraska:  Belating  to  teachers'  qua Hflcat ions. 

No  person  shall  teach  in  any  school,  public  oi*  private,  unless  such  person  is 
a  natural  bom  or  duly  naturalized  citizen  of  tlie  Uulted  Htotes. 

Ch.  250,  Iffar.  24,  IITLO. 

Nebraslia:  To  prohibit  the  appofnfment  of  any  alien  to  any  public  office  or 
official  position  created  or  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  to  provide  a  penalty  for  violation  of  the  same. 

Applies  to  appointments  by  school  boards  (as  well  as  to  other  appointments). 

Ch.  170.  Feb.  14,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  tlie  education  law  (sec.  550)  in  relation  to  the  quali- 
fications of  teaciiem 

Requires  teaohera  to  be  citizens  of  the  rafted  Htates,  except  that  alien  teach- 
ers must  luake  application  to  become  citizens  and  must  become  such  when 
eUgible  under  tlie  law.  Ch.  120,  Har.  31.  1919. 

MMih  Garaliiia:  See  H  (c),  School  year,  etc.,  minimum  term. 

4NilaliMia:  See  K  (b),  Hlgh-sel&ool  inspection. 

Oregon:  To  amend  sec.  4118,  Lord*s  Oregon  Laws,  as  amended  by  ch.  232, 
J^ws  of  1017,  regulating  contracts  with  teachers  lu  the  public  schools. 

Ch.  78,  Feb.  21,  1919. 

Oregon:  To  amend  sec.  4117,  Lord*s  Oregon  Laws,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
teachera 

Ovtlioea  vairiaus  duties  of  teachers  In  conaectiaa  with  the  conduct  of  the 
«eh«ol.  Ch.  300.  ttLar.  4.  1010. 

Oregan:  See  also  J  (a),  Health,  general. 
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PennfiflYftnia:  To  amend  sec.  1206,  School  Code  of  May  18,  1911,  relating  to 
closing  schools  on  account  of  contagious  diseases  or  destruction  of  the  school 
building. 

Amendment  provides  that  teacher  shall  be  paid  during  period  when  schools 
are  so  closed.  Act  No.  139,  May  23, 1919. 

Porto  Rico:  To  amend  sees.  40,  43,  and  55  of  the  school  law,  relating  Kr^ 
teachers. 

Fixes  qualifications  required  of  teachers  of  English.  Teachers  aUowei  20 
days  of  absence  without  loss  of  pay  when  such  absence  is  "  necessary  and  Justi- 
fiable." In  any  town  having  4  or  more  graded  schools  in  one  building  wif  jout  a 
principal  the  commissioner  of  education  may  designate  one  of  the  teac*iers  as 
acting  principal.  Act  No.  11,  May  20,  1919. 

Soath  Carolina:  To  establish  a  bureau  for  the  registration  and  employment 
of  teachers  and  to  make  provision  therefor.  Act  No.  157,  Mar.  7, 19x9. 

South  Carolina:  See  also  A  (b2),  State  officers. 

Tennessee:  Providing  tliat  all  persons  who  teach  in  any  public-school  insti- 
tution in  Tennessee  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Gh.  91,  Apr.  3,  1919. 

Texas:  Providing  that  women  school  teachers  shall  be  paid  the  same  com- 
pensation as  men  for  doing  the  same  grade,  kind,  and  quantity  of  work. 

Ch.  89,  Mar.  20,  1919. 

Texas:  See  also  A  (d).  District  boards  and  officers. 

Washington:  Prohibiting  certain  persons  from  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State. 

Teacher  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  State  superintendent 
may  grant  a  permit  to  teach  to  an  alien  who  has  declared  Ms  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  not  longer  than  51  years  prior  thereto  and  who  is  otherwise  qualified. 
Teacher  must  impress  upon  pupils  the  principles  of  patriotism  and  train  pupils 
to  a  **  true  comprehension  of  the  rights,  duty,  and  dignity  of  American  dttzen- 
ship."  Ch.  38,  Feb.  20,  1919. 

Washington:  To  prevent  discrimination  in  the  payment  of  salaries  between 
male  and  female  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Ch.  27,  Feb.  14, 1919. 

West  Yirginia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Wyoming:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 
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See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  C  (c).  Local  taxation. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  gen«*al. 
Colorado:  Relating  to  increase  of  salaries  for  public-school  teachers. 

District  to  make  a  special  levy  not  exceeding  10  mills  to  pay  teachers*  salaries. 
Such  salaries  to  be  not  less  than  $60  per  teacher  in  third-class  districts  and 
not  less  than  $75  in  first  and  second  class  districts.  If  any  district  is  unable 
to  pay  such  salary,  county  tax  to  be  used  to  pay  the  same.^  In  case  district 
and  county  maximum  levies  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  such  salaries,  State  aid 
is  provided.  Ch.  177,  Mar.  28,  1919. 

Connecticut:  Amending  the  general  statutes  concerning  apportionment  of 
State  aid  to  schools  and  concerning  the  average  attendance  grant 

Towns  having  taxable  valuation  of  $2,500,000  or  less  are  divided  into  5 
classes,  as  follows:  First  class,  not  over  $500,000;  second  class,  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000;  third  class,  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000;  fourth  class,  $1,600,000  to 
$2,000,000 ;  fifth  class,  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000.  State  aid  in  payment  of  teach- 
ers* salaries :  First  class,  75  per  cent  of  amount  paid  for  salaries ;  second  class, 
60  per  cent;  third  class,  45  per  cent;  fourth  class,  30  per  cent;  fifth  class,  20 
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per  cent.  Towns  levying  a  tax  of  6  mills  for  schools,  exclusive  of  cost  of  land 
or  buildings,  and  unable  to  maintain  schools  according  to  standards  of  State 
board  of  education  may  be  granted  special  State  aid.  Towns  must  exi)end 
annually  for  each  child  in  average  attendance  at  least  $30,  exclusive  of  amounts 
expended  on  indebtedness,  new  buildings,  sites,  and  permanent  improvements. 
Annual  statements  required  of  towns.  Ch.  339,  May  21, 1019. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Hawaii:  Relating  to  salaries  of  certain  public-school  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  principals. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  directed  to  amend  the  present  salary 
schedule  so  that  teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals  who  were  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  and  who  return  to  school  work  shall  be  entitled 
to  pay  which  they  would  have  received  had  they  remained  in  such  work. 

Act  28,  Mar.  31,  1919. 

Hawaii:  Amending  sec.  297,  Revised  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  maintenance 
of  schools  and  salary  schedule. 

Department  of  public  instruction  is  directed  to  prepare  a  salary  schedule  to 
cover  the  compensation  to  be  paid  all  teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals. 

Act  107,  Apr.  21,  1919. 

Indiana:  Classifying  and  regulating  the  minimum  wages  of  teachers  in  the 

public  schools.  Ch.  194,  Mar.  15,  1919. 

Iowa:  Providing  minimum  salaries  for  teachers. 

Teacher  who  has  completed  a  4-year  college  course  and  received  a  degree 
and  who  is  holder  of  State  certificate  or  State  diploma  shall  receive  not  less 
than  $100  per  month ;  after  2  years'  successful  experience,  $120.  Teacher  who 
has  completed  a  2-year  course  in  education  in  State  normal  school  or  in  other 
approved  school  and  who  is  holder  of  a  State  certificate  or  State  certificate  on 
examination  shall  receive  not  less  than  $80;  after  2  years*  successful  experi- 
ence, $100.  Teacher  having  completed  normal  training  high-school  course  and 
with  less  than  1  year's  experience,  $65  per  month.    The  same  with  more  than 

1  year's  experience  or  a  holder  of  first-grade  uniform  certificate,  $75;  after 

2  years'  experience,  $80.  Holder  of  second-grade  uniform  county  certificate, 
$60;  after  1  year's  experience,  $65.  Holder  of  third-grade  uniform  county 
certificate,  $50.  Ch.  351,  Apr.  25,  1919. 

Kentucky:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Maine:  To  amend  sec.  107,  ch.  16,  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  payment 
of  teachers*  salaries. 

Provides  that  in  the  discretion  of  the  school  board  teachers  may  be  paid 
oftener  than  once  a  month.  Ch.  55,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

Maryland:  Adding  sec.  132A  to  art.  77  of  the  Annotated  Code,  providing 
minimum  and  average  salaries  for  teachers  in  public  schools  for  colored 
children. 

No  colored  teacher  to  be  paid  less  than  $30  per  month.  Holder  of  second- 
grade  certificate  to  receive  not  less  than  $35  per  month;  holder  of  first  grade, 
not  less  than  $40.  Ch.  81,  Apr.  2,  1918. 

Maryland :  Amending  sec.  60,  art.  77,  of  the  Annotated  Code,  as  amended  by 
ch.  506,  Acts  of  1016,  so  as  to  provide  increases  in  the  minimum  salaries  of 
white  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  so  as  to  provide  minimum  salaries  for 
white  elementary-school  principals. 

No  regularly-employed  white  teacher  to  receive  less  than  $400;  gradations 
upward  to  $600,  based  on  experience  and  class  of  certificate  held.  Minimum 
salary  of  white  elementary-school  principal,  $550 ;  gradations  upward  to  $650, 
based  on  experience  and  class  of  certificate  held.  Ch.  106,  Apr.  10,  1918. 

Maryland:  Fixing  minimum  salai-les  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers 
in  Allegany  County.  Ch.  228,  Apr.  10, 1918. 
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Maryland:  Providing  additional  eoiapensattoa  for  teochcfrs  regularly  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  daring  the  scholastic  year  1917-18. 

Ch.  232,  Apr.  10,  1018. 

Maryland:  See  also  N  (a),  His^  achoolB. 

Massackasetts:  To  establish  a  miDlinvin]  salary  for  certain  public-school 
teachers. 

In  towns  whose  taxable  valnatlon  !s  over  $1,000,000  salary  of  each  teacher 
shall  be  not  less  than  $550,  except  for  persons  in  training  and  those  ei!il>loye€i 
as  temporary  substitutes.  Ch.  197,  May  10,  1918. 

Massaehosetts:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  edncation. 

Nebraslia:  To  provide  that  teachers*  salaries  shall  not  be  suspended  because 
of  aft  epidemic  of  sickness.  Ch.  246,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

New  Jersey:  Authorizing  the  payment  of  bonuses  to  teachers  and  eniiJoyees 
of  boards  of  education  and  municipal  employees. 

Such  bonus  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent  of  salary  and  may  be  allowed  until  Ai>ril 
1,  1922;  not  to  be  considered  in  calculation.s  under  pension  law, 

Ch.  4,  Mar.  20,  1919. 

New  Jersey :  Providing  a  minimum  salary  of  $70  x>er  month  tot  any  teacher 
in  any  school  district.  Ch.  181,  Apr.  15,  1919. 

New  Mexico:  Amending  sec.  5,  ch.  79,  Session  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  tax 
levies  for  public  sch(X)ls  and  limiting  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  rural 
schools  and  limiting  the  numb^  of  sctaoolroonis  for  rural  schools. 

Increases  maximum  salaries  that  may  be  paid  ruial  teachers.  Salaries  may 
be  paid  as  follows:  Third-grade  certificate,  not  over  $75;  second-grade  certifi- 
cate, not  over  $90;  first-grade  certificate,  not  over  $110, 

Ch,  83,  Mar.  15,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  by  inserting  art,  33b  relative  to  the 
salaries  of  members  of  tlie  sui)ervising  and  teaching  staff  In  the  cities  of  the 
State,  apportionment  of  school  moneys  to  cities  and  school  districts,  and  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  therefor. 

Board  of  education  of  each  city  shall  adopt  by-laws  fixing  the  salaries  of 
members  of  supervising  and  teaclung  staff;  such  by-laws  shall  e^^tablish  si-hed- 
ulos  of  salaries;  salaries  and  salary  Increments  so  fixed  shall  be  not  less  than 
those  hereinafter  prescribed.  No  discrimination  on  account  of  sex  in  cities  of 
1,000,000  or  more  inhabitants.  In  such  cities  salaries  and  increments  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  following: 

Schedule  Al.  Kindergarten  to  Gb  classes:  First  year,  $1,005;  annual  incre- 
ment, $105:  number  of  increments,  11. 

S<'hedule  A 2.  7a  to  9I>  classes:  First  year,  $1,350;  annual  increment,  $150; 
number  of  increments,  9. 

Schedule  A3.  Teachers  of  special  classes  in  day  elementary  schools;  Sainc 
as  Schedule  A2. 

Schedule  A4.  Assistants  to  principal  (heads  of  departments ) :  First  year, 
$2,800;  ainiual  increment,  $100;  number  of  increments,  2. 

Schedule  A5  Principals  of  day  elementary  schools  and  heads  of  model 
schools;  principals  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  for  the  crippled;  principals  of  con- 
tinnatlon,  prevocational,  parental,  or  probationary  schools;  principals  of  Inter- 
mediate (junior  high)  schools:  First  year.  $3,000;  annual  Increment,  $250; 
number  of  increments,  4. 

High  acJiools  and  traininfj  schools. — Schedule  Bl.  Assistant  teachers,  includ- 
ing teacliers  of  cooking,  sewing,  and  physical  training,  model  teachers,  and  critic 
teachers:  First  year,  $1,350;  annual  increment,  $150;  number  of  annual  in- 
crements, 12. 

Schedule  B2.  First  assistant:  First  year,  $2,650;  annual  increment,  $200; 
number  of  annual  increments,  5. 

Schetlule  li3.  Clerical,  ln)>oratory,  library,  and  placement  and  investigation 
assistants:  First  year,  $1,000;  annual  Increment,  $100;  number  of  annual  incre- 
ments, 10. 
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Scliednle  B4.  Principals  of  training  and  high  schools  having  25  or  raoro 
clussee:  First  year,  $5,000;  annual  increment  $250;  number  of  annual  incre- 
ments, 2. 

Salaries  and  salary  increments  in  cities  of  first  class  of  less  than  1,000,000 
inhabitants  in  1910  shall  be  not  less  than  the  following : 

Elementary  schools,  Schedule  Al.  Kiodergarten  and  teachers  of  first  to 
ei;;hth  grades:  First  year,  $800;  number  of  annual  increments  not  less  than  8. 

High  schools,  Schedule  HI.  Teachers:  First  year,  $1,200;  number  of  annuul 
iiicrenients  not  less  than  8. 

Salaries  and  salary  increments  in  cities  of  second  class  sliall  be  not  less 
than  tlie  following: 

Elementary  schools.  Schedule  Al.  Kindergarten  and  teachers  of  first  to 
eighth  grades:  First  year,  $800;  number  of  annual  Increments  not  less  than  8. 

High  scliools,  Schedule  Bl.  Teachers :  First  year,  $1,000 ;  number  of  annual 
increments  not  less  than  8. 

Salaries  and  salary  increments  In  cities  of  tlilrd  class  sliall  be  not  less  than 
the  following: 

Elementary  schools.  Schedule  Al.  Kindergarten  and  first  to  eighth  grades: 
First  year,  $720;  number  of  annual  increments  not  less  than  8. 

High  schcx)ls,  SchtHlule  Bl.  Teachers:  First  year,  $840;  number  of  annuul 
increments  not  less  than  8. 

Board  of  education  to  fix  salaries  not  fixed  by  this  act ;  t>oard  may  increase 
miuimum  salaries  and  salary  incremiHits.  Board  may  declare  a  teacher's  servi<e 
"  unsatlsfactorj'/'  In  any  year, -in  which  case  increment  may  be  withheld  for 
succeeding  yesir.  Existing  salaries  shall  not  be  reduced  by  this  act.  Time 
fixeil  for  taking  effect  «f  schedules  herein  provided.  Schedules  f^xed  by  boards 
under  this  act  shall,  within  30  days  after  adoption,  be  filed  with  the  State 
conimisstoner  of  education.  In  addition  to  any  other  apportionment  provided 
by  this  aillcle,  commissioner  of  education  shall  apportion  annually  to  each  city 
school  district  and  to  each  common  or  union  free  school  district  $100  for  each 
tea<'her  employed  who  shall  have  taught  during  the  period  required  by  law. 
The  trustees  or  board  of  education  in  each  district,  except  a  city  district,  shall 
increase  the  salary  of  each  teacher  at  least  $100.  Sum  of  $5300.000  is  appro- 
prittte<l  for  i)uri»ose  of  carrying  out  this  provision   for  an   Increase  of  $100. 

Ch.  645,  May  19.  1919. 

New  York:  See  also  O  (b),  State  normal  schools. 

Nortk  Carolina:  See  C  (c),  Local  taxation. 

Oregon:  Regulating  the  salaries  of  publlc-scliool  teachers. 

T'nlawful  for  district  hoard  to  pay  a  teacher  less  than  $75  per  month.  County 
superintendent  may  withhold  county  school  funds  from  district  contracting 
with  teacher  for  less  stilary.  Ch.  79,  Feb.  21.  1019. 

Pennsylvania:  To  further  amend  sec.  1210  find  to  repeal  sees.  .1211,  1213, 
and  2805,  School  Co<le  of  May  18,  1011,  relating  to  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers. 

Sec.  1210.  1.  The  minimum  salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  sui)erv1sors,  dl- 
re<»tors  of  special  subjects,  and  their  assistants  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Ci^mmon wealth,  acconling  to  the  standard  certificates  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  as  follows:  (a)  Provisional  certificates,  $60  per 
soh<¥)l  month;  (h)  professional  certificates  or  State-normal-school  certificates, 
$70  per  school  month;  (c)  State-normal -school  diplomas,  coimty  permanent  cer- 
tificates. State  iiemmnent  certificates,  or  college  provisional  certificates,  $80  per 
Bcliooi  month. 

2.  Each  teacher,  principal,  8Ui)ervl9or,  director  of  special  subjects,  or  any 
of  his  assistants  in  school  dlstrifts  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  who 
holds  a  certificate  other  than  a  provisional  certificate  and  who  for  the  school 
year  1918  and  1919  received  a  salary  of  less  than  $100  per  school  month,  but 
whose  salary  Is  not  Increase^l  by  at  least  25  i)er  cent  under  the  provisions  of 
clause  1  of  this  se<'tion,  shall  receive  an  increase  in  salary  of  25  per  cent ;  those 
receiving  $100  and  not  more  than  $150  per  school  month.  20  per  cent  incresise; 
those  receiving  more  than  $150  and  not  more  than  $200  per  school  month,  15 
per  cent  increase;  those  receiving  more  than  $200  per  school  mmith,  10  per 
cent  increase. 

3.  Of  the  salaries  herein  provided  for  teachers,  principals,  supervisors, 
directors  of  special  subjects,  and  their  assistants  of  the  second,  third,  and 
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fourth  class  districts  the  Commonwealth  shall  pay  as  follows:  (a)  Those  hold- 
ing provisional  certificates  and  employed  in  rural  schools,  as  hereinafter  de- 
fined, $10  per  school  month,  and  to  all  others  holding  provisional  certificates, 
$5  per  school  month ;  (b)  those  holding  professional  certificates  or  State-nor- 
nml-school  certificates,  $12.50  per  school  month;  (c)  those  holding  State-nor- 
n)al-school  diplomas,  county  permanent  certificates.  State  permanent  certificates, 
or  college  provisional  certificates,  $20  per  school  month,  and  the  remaining 
I)ortion  of  such  salaries  with  i^ercentage  of  increase  herein  provided  for  shall 
be  paid  by  the  school  district. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  minimum  salary  provided  for  in  clause  1  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  portion  of  salary  required  to  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth  the 
Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  each  teacher  of  a  rural  school  holding  a  certificate 
higher  than  a  provisional  certificate  $5  per  school  month.  The  term  "rural 
school,"  as  used  in  this  section,  shall  be  taken  to  mean  any  school,  not  being  a 
high  school,  situated  in  the  open  country,  or  any  school,  not  being  a  high 
school,  situated  in  small  centers  of  population.  The  decision  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  as  to  whether  a  scliool  is  a  rural  school  shall  be 
final,  and  when  any  such  decision  is  required  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall 
furnish  a  statement  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  containing  such 
information  as  he  may  require. 

5.  The  following  increases  In  the  salaries  of  'teachers,  principals,  super- 
visors, and  directors  of  special  subjects  and  their  assistants  in  the  first-class 
school  districts,  based  on  the  compensation  paid  by  the  several  school  districts 
during  the  school  year  1918  and  1019,  are  hereby  made:  (a)  Those  receiving 
less  than  $100  per  school  month,  25  per  cent  Increase;  (6)  those  receiving 
$100  and  not  more  than  $150  per  school  month,  20  per  cent  increase;  (c)  those 
I'eceiving  more  than  $150  and  not  more  than  $200  per  school  month,  15  per 
cent  increase;  (d)  those  receiving  more  than  $200  per  school  month,  10  per 
cent  increase,  and  each  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth  that  does  not  in* 
crease  salaries  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  forfeit  its 
right  to  share  in  any  appropriation  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Of  the  increases  hereinbefore  provided  for  teachers,  principals,  supervisors, 
dii*ectors  of  special  subjects,  and  their  assistants  in  the  first-class  school  dis- 
tricts the  Commonwealth  shall  pay  one-half,  and  the  remaining  one-half  shall 
be  paid  by  the  districts. 

6.  Like  increases  in  salaries  as  provided  in  this  section  for  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  and  directors  of  special  subjects  and  their  assistants  shall 
also  be  paid  to  nurses  engaged  in  any  work  concerning  or  relative  to  the  public 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  provided  that  such  nurses  are  regularly  engaged 
as  a  full-time  occupation  outside  of  vacation  periods.  The  increases  herein 
provided  for  nurses  shall  be  paid  one-half  by  the  Commonwealth  and  the  re- 
maining one-half  by  the  school  district 

7.  No  payments  on  account  of  any  Increases  shall  be  made  by  the  Common- 
wealth w^ere  the  compensation  of  any  teacher,  supervisor,  principal,  director 
of  special  subject,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  or  of  nurses  is  reduced  for  the 
school  year  1919  and  1920  or  in  any  subsequent  school  year  below  tlie  compensa- 
tion paid  for  the  school  year  1918  and  1919. 

8.  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  or 
discontinue  any  salary  schedule  now  In  force  in  any  school  district  so  long 
as  such  schedule  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this  section,  nor  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  any  salary  schedule  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

9.  On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  October  of  each  year  each  school  district  of 
the  Commonwealth  shall  file  a  certificate  with  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe  and  on  blanks  to  be  furnished 
by  him,  showing  the  number  of  principals,  teachers,  supervisors,  directors  of 
si)ecial  subjects,  and  their  assistants,  and  of  nurses  In  its  employ  and  the 
compensation  paid  them  for  the  school  year  1918  and  1919. 

10.  Ui)on  receipt  of  said  statement  the  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall  ascertain  and  determine  tlie  amount  payable  to  each  school  district  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  apiwrtion  and  allot  the  same 
to  and  among  the  respective  districts. 

11.  When  tlie  amount  payable  to  each  school  district  has  been  ascertained  and 
determined  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  he  shall  certify  the 
same  to  the  Slate  treasurer  and  audltor-jjeneral,  who  shall  place  the  amounts 
to  the  credit  of  the  respective  school  districts,  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
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inslniction  sbaU  transmit  to  each  school  district  a  statement  sliowing  the 
amount  which  has  been  apportioned  and  allotted  to  it 

12.  The  amount  apportioned  and  allotted  to  each  school  district  shall  be 
divided  into  equal  semiannual  instalments,  and  tlie  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  draw  his  requisition  upon  the  State  treasurer  in  favor  of 
(>uch  district  semiannually  for  the  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and,  upon 
approval  by  the  auditor-general  in  the  usual  manner,  payment  thereof  shall 
be  made. 

Sum  of  $6,000,000  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  act 
for  the  two  fiscal  years  beginning  May  31,  1919,  and  in  addition  thereto 
$4,500,000  is  set  apart  from  the  legislative  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools.  Sections  repealed  provided  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers.  Act  No.  302,  July  10,  1919. 

Rhode  Island:  In  amendment  of  and  in  addition  to  ch.  458,  Public  Laws  of 
1909,  relating  to  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers. 

Any  town  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from* the  State,  in  addition  to  amounts  heretofore  so  received,  a  sum  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  excess  $500  is  over  the  average  salary  paid  to  any  teacher  for 
the  school  year  of  such  town  ending  in  the  year  1919. 

Ch.  1794.  Apr.  24,  1919. 

South  Carolina:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

West  Tirgrinia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Wisconsin:  To  amend  sec.  16,  ch.  459,  as  last  amended  by  ch.  46,  Laws  of 
1919,  relating  to  school  boards  and  common  and  high  schools  in  cities  of  the 
first  class. 

School  board  required  to  fix  minimum  salary  of  teachers  annually. 

Oh.  74,  Apr.  10,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers;  B  (e),  State  aid  for 
elementary  education;  C  (c),  Local  taxation. 
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Alabama:  To  require  city  school  boards  or  other  governing  bodies  of  the 
public  schools  in  certain  cities  to  provide  pensions  or  retirement  allowances 
for  teachers  who  have  served  21  years  or  more  in  the  public  schools  of  such 
cities  and  who  are  incapacitated. 

Applies  to  city  of  Montgomery.  No.  278,  p.  256,  Sept.  2,  1919. 

Arizona:  For  the  retirement  of  teachers. 

Person  over  60  years  old  who  has  taught  30  years  or  more  in  the  public 
richools,  25  of  which  shall  have  been  in  Arizona,  may  be  retired  by  the  State 
board  of  education ;  annuity,  $600.  Ch.  69,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

California:  To  provide  for  teachers  employed  by  the  California  Polytechnic, 
the  Whittier  State  School,  the  California  School  for  Girls,  the  Preston  School 
of  Industry,  and  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  holding  valid 
certificates  in  this  State,  being  made  subject  to  the  burdens  and  entitling  them 
to  all  the  benefits  of  the  teachers'  pension  law,  Ch.  107,  May  3,  1919. 

California:  To  provide  for  the  gathering  of  data  concerning  teachers  of 
California  who  are  subject  to  the  teachers'  pension  law. 

Teachers  and  supervising  officers  must  file  with  State  board  of  education 
Btaten»nts  showing  their  ages,  teaching  exi)erience,  etc. 

Ch.  213,  May  5,  1919. 

California:  Amending  the  teachers'  pension  law. 

Service  in  California  Polytechnic  School  and  the  State  normal  schools  shall 
entitle  teacher  to  benefits  of  the  law,  as  though  said  service  had  been  in  public 
schools.  Ch.  307,  May  9, 1919. 

Colorado:  Amending  ch.  214,  Session  Laws  of  1909,  and  establishing  a  pub- 
lic-school teachers'  retirement  fund. 
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Such  fund  establiidbed  tn  first-cHiflB  ^iKtriets.  Tax  levy  of  not  exeeedlng 
oiio-ftfth  mill  is  authorized.  Ch.  176,  Mar.  24,  1919, 

Conaeeticnt:  Amending  eec.  1024  of  Uie  General  Statutes  coiKeriiUig  tiie 
establiis^hnR'ut  of  a  retirement  By  stem  for  teacbere. 

Exempts  from  State  Rj^tem  any  town  or  city  whose  school  committee  or  boar»l 
of  education  so  requests  before  September  SO,  1919.  ^uch  town  or  city  whicJi 
retires  a  teaclier  and  pays  annuity  shall  be  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  State 
in  such  amount  as  the  State  retirement  board  may  determine. 

Ch.  61,  Mar.  28,  1919. 

C«niiectieut:  Providing  a  retirement  system  for  teachers  in  State  in«tituti4>n«(. 

Teachers'  retirement  board  may,  on  application  of  trustees  of  any  Statt^ 
supported  institution  which  employs  tettciicrs,  claas  sucb  institution  .as  a  public 
school  under  the  teachers'  pension  law.  Ch.  83,  Apr.  2,  1910. 

Connec4icnt:  Providing  for  the  classification  of  certain  lncorix)i*ated  second- 
ary schools  as  public  schools  uader  the  teachers*  peofllon  law. 

Oh.  170,  May  1,  1919. 

Connecticut:  Amending  sees.  1016  and  1019  of  the  General  "Statutes  concern- 
ing a  retirement  system  for  public-school  teachers. 

Provides  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  on  reaching  the  age  of  G5  years  (was 
70)  and  after  40  years  (was  45)  of  ser\*ice,  25  of  which  shall  have  l>epn  in  tlie 
State.  Annuity  not  to  exceed  $500.  .  In  case  of  incapacitatiom,  iHember  of 
retirement  association  may,  with  approval  of  the  retirement  board,  be  retired 
by  the  employing  board  on  reacliing  the  age  of  55  years. 

Ch.  270,  May  21,  1919. 

Conneeiieilt :  Providing  for  the  creation  of  a  reserve  fund  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  under  the  retirement  system  for  teachers. 

Ch.  318.  May  13.  1919. 

Hawaii:  Providing  that  teachers*  pensions  shall  be  paid  monthly  Instead  of 
quarterly.  Act  1G3,  Apr.  29,  1919. 

Hawaii:  Amending  sec.  7,  Act  114,  Hessian  I^iwb  of  1915,  relating  to  teacherrf 
i)enKions. 

No  pension  shall  exceed  60  imr  cent  of  salary  of  peosioner  at  time  of  retii^e- 
ment,  and  no  pension  shall  exceed  Jj>(K)0  per  annum.  In  cnse  of  8horta4;'e  of 
funds,  amount  available  shall  be  prt>nited.  Act  16(3,  Apr.  29,  1919. 

Illinois:  To  amend  sec.  30  of  "An  act  in  relation  to  an  Illinois  State  teach- 
ers* pension  and  retirement  fund,"  approved  May  27,  1915. 

Allows  teaching  credit  for  a  year  of  leave  granted  by  the  proi>er  school 
authorities  and  also  for  sei'vices  in  the  military  or  naval  foreet?  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  or  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Geiiuany, 
provided  person  on  such  leave  or  in  such  service  pays  such  contrilnitions  to 
the  retirement  fund  as  in?  would  have  paid  had  l>e  been  in  the  teaching  service 
jeontlnu<»u«>ly.  S.  H.  89,  p.  70(1,  June  23,  1919. 

II1hi«I«:  To  amend  sees.  1,  2,  S,  4,  5,  6,  and  34  of  "  An  act  in  relation  to  the 
Illinois  State  teacliers'  pension  and  retirement  f uitd,"  appTo%'ed  May  27,  1915. 

Itegulates  State- administration  of  the  rcttrement  system  and  defines  tJio  terra 
"  teacher."  H.  B.  2(31,  p.  706,  June  28,  I^IJ). 

Illinois:  To  amend  "An  act  tn  relation  to  an  Illinois  State  teachera*  pension 
and  retirement  fund,**  approved  May  27,  1915. 

Extends  benefits  of  retirement  to  persons  who  had  the  reqidred  teaching 
experloTice  when  this  act  went  into  effect,  though  they  have  ceJised  to  teach. 

H.  B.  93,  p.  708,  July  11,  1919. 

Tllinois:  See  also  B  (d).,  State  taxation;  B  (e),  State  aid  tor  elementary 
education. 

Louisiana:  Amending  sec.  7,  Act  116  of  1910,  as  amended  hy  Act  263  of  1914, 
relating  to  the  teachers'  retirement  fund  of  New  Orleans. 
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Assessment  of  teachers  to  be  1  per  cent  or  more  of  salary;  assessment  in 
excess  of  1  per  cent  to  be  in  discretion  of  school  board.  City  appropriation  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  aggregate  of  assessments  of  teachers. 

Act  No.  17,  June  12,  1918. 

Maine:  To  amend  sec.  176,  ch.  16,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
ch.  79,  Public  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  appropriation  for  teachers'  pent?ions. 

Increases  annual  State  appropriation  from  $27,000  to  $30,000. 

Ch.  91,  Mar.  19, 1919. 

Massachnsetts :  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 
Minnesota:  To  amend  sec.  1427,  General  Statutes  of  1913,  relating  to  teach- 
ers* retirement  in  cities  of  the  iirst  class,  as  amended  by  ch.  300,  Lawrs  of  1917. 

Amount  raised  by  taxation  to  carry  out  the  pur^wses  of  this  act  shall  not 
exceed  two-tenths  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  in  cities  which  are  not  operating  under 
a  home-rule  charter,  and  in  other  cities  to  which  this  law  is  applicable  said 
amount  shall  not  exceed  three-tenths  of  1  mill.  Ch.  144,  Mar.  31,  1919. 

Minnesota:  See  also  A  (b2),  State  officers. 

Nerada :  To  amend  sees.  12  and  13  of  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  retirement  salaries  to  public-school  teachers,"  etc.,  approved  March  23,  1915. 

After  30  years  of  service,  15  of  which,  including  the  last  10,  shall  have  been 
in  the  Stnte,  teacher  sh«U  be  entitled  to  retire;  in  case  of  incapacitation  may 
be  compelled  to  retire;  retirement  allowance,  $GO0  per  annum.  After  15  years 
of  ser\iee  in  the  State,  teacher  may  be  retired  on  account  of  incapacitation 
and  shall  receive  such  proportion  of  full  allowance  ($600)  as  time  taught 
bears  to  30  years.  Ch.  87,  Mar.  25,  1919. 

Nevada :  To  amend  sees.  1  and  7  of  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
retirement  salaries  to  public-school  teachers  of  this  State,"  etc.,  approved 
March  23,  1915. 

Defines  "  public-school  teaciiors'  retirement  salary  fund  "  and  **  public-school 
teachers'  permanent  fund."  Prescribes  duties  of  salary-fund  board  in  connec- 
tion with  retirement  of  teachers.  Investment  of  funds,  etc. 

<^h.  249,  Apr.  2,  1919. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  215,  School  Law  of  1903,  as  amended  by  act  of 
May  7,  1907,  relating  to  tenchere'  pensions. 

Regulates  the  investment  of  the  teachers*  retirement  fund. 

Ch.  180,  Mar.  4.  1918. 

New  Jersey:  For  the  a{H>oii^tnient  of  a  couimLssion  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  uiunicipul,  county,  and  State  pensions  and  the  teachers*  retirement 
fund  and  the  teachers*  35-year  half-pay  fund. 

Joint  Res.  No.  3.  Feb.  23,  1918. 

New  Jersey:  To  repeal  sundry  acts  relative  to  pensions  for  public-school 
teachers. 

Repeals  ch.  16.  Public  I-aws,  1913;  ch.  103,  Public  Laws,  1906;  ch.  121, 
Public  laws,  1907;  ch.  270,  Public  I^ws,  1911;  ch.  58,  Public  Laws,  1912;  and 
ch.  268,  Public  Laws,  1914.  Ch.  79,  Apr.  10,  1919. 

New  Jersey:  To  amend  "An  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  free  schools,"  etc.,  approved  October  19,  1903,  as  ajuended  May  7,  1907. 

Authorlr.es  teaches  to  withdraw  from  existing  teachers'  retirement  fund 
system.  Ch.  81,  Apr.  10,  1919. 

New  Jersey:  Creating  a  new  teachers'  pension  and  retirement  system  and 
providing  for  the  retirement  of  sui)eraiHiuated  and  Incapacitated  teachers. 

An  elaborate  law  providing  pensions  from  a  combination  of  public  funds  and 
teaohei's'  contributions,  I^w  as  reconmiended  by  pension  and  retirement  fund 
commissiou  created  2  years  previou^Uy  by  the  legislature. 

Ch.  80,  Apr.  10,  1919. 
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New  Jersey:  Continuing  trustees  of  old  teachers'  retirement  fund  as  trustees^ 
under  new  fund.  Ch.  254,  Apr.  17,  1919. 

New  Jersey:  Joint  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  of  municipal,  county,  and  State  pensions  and  the  teachers' 
retirement  fund  and  the  teachers'  35-year  half-pay  pension  fund. 

Joint  Res.  No.  9,  Apr.  17,  1919. 

New  Jersey:  See  also  F  (b),  Teachers'  salaries. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  relative  to  the  retirement  of 
teachers. 

When  teacher  is  retired  on  account  of  physical  or  mental  Incapacitation, 
such  retired  teacher  may  be  subjected  by  the  retirement  board  to  examination 
by  a  legally  qualified  physician  at  any  time  within  2  years  after  retirement. 

Ch.  256,  Apr.  17,  1918. 

New  York:  To  create  a  State  commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  re- 
tirement pensions,  allowances,  and  annuities  for  State  and  municipal  officers 

and  employees  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Ch.  414,  May  1,  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  in  relation  to  the  retirement  fromr 

active  service  of  employees  of  boards  of  education,  other  than  superintendents 

and  teachers,  in  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  mora 

Adds  to  the  law  a  new  section  providing  for  the  retirement  of  such  employees. 

Gh,  496.  May  7.  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  ch.  217,  Laws  of  1914,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a 
charter  for  the  city  of  Buffalo,"  in  relation  to  the  public-school  teachers'  re- 
tirement fund.  Ch.  534,  May  8,  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  ch,  414,  Laws  of  1918,  providing  for  a  commission  ta 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  retirement  pensions,  allowances,  and  annuities  for 
State  and  municipal  officers  and  employees. 

Extends  to  February  1,  1920,  the  time  within  which  commission  must  report. 

Ch.  22,  Feb.  26,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  sees,  295  and  296,  ch.  217,  Laws  of  1914,  being  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  relating  to  the  public-school  teachers'  retirement 
fund. 

Omits  provision  that  teachers'  contributions  shall  be  taken  out  In  4  equal 
quarterly  installments.  Regulates  payment  of  annuities  of  incapacitated 
teachers.  Ch.  56,  Mar.  13,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  relative  to  the  retirement  of 
teacliers. 

Amends  sec.  1100,  as  last  amended  by  ch.  511,  Laws  of  1913,  and  sec.  1109, 
as  last  amended  by  ch.  356,  Laws  of  1918,  the  same  being  sections  of  ch.  21, 
Laws  of  1909.  *'  Public  school "  defined  to  include  academy  in  a  imion  free 
school  district  which  has  been  adopted  as  academic  department  of  such  district 
or  with  which  contract  has  been  made  according  to  law.  "  Teacher "  defined 
to  include  also  teachers  employed  by  incorporated  orphan  asylum  societies. 

Ch.  laS,  Mar.  27,  1919. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sees.  1505,  1507,  1517,  1518,  1520,  1521,  1523,  1524, 
and  1528,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  and  also  sees.  1506  and  1513,  as  amended  by 
ch.  140,  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

Extends  benefits  of  such  fund  to  instructors  in  State  educational  institutions, 
superintendents,  assistant  sui>erintendents,  supervisors,  insjiectors,  and  prin- 
cipals. Ch.  161,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

Ohio:  To  provide  a  State-wide  teachers'  retirement  system  in  schools  sup- 
M'ted  wholly  or  In  part  by  the  State. 
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St«ite-wide  system  supported  from  teachers'  contributions  and  State  funds 
substantially  in  equal  parts.  Teachers'  contribution  4  per  cent  of  salary  on  not 
exceeding  $2,000.  Superannuated  teacher  retired  after  30  years  of  service. 
Provision  for  retirement  of  incapacitated  teachers. 

H.  B.  359,  p.  195.  May  9,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  Creating  the  Olclahoma  State  teachers*  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  to  be  used  and  applied  to  the  payment  of  annuities  to  persons  engaged 
in  teaching  or  sui)ervision  in  the  public  schools  after  stated  i^eriods  of  service. 

Provides  for  a  contributory  system  to  be  maintained  by  contributions  of  1  per 
cent  from  teachers'  salaries,  income  of  permanent  fuiul,  and  State  appropria- 
tion, Itetirement  permissible  after  25  years  of  service  in  case  of  a  woman  and 
30  years  in  case  of  a  man;  10  years  of  such  service  in  case  of  a  woman  and 
15  years  in  case  of  a  man  may  have  been  in  public  schools  outside  the  State. 
I*rovislon  for  retirement  for  disability  after  20  years  of  service.  Full  annuity 
is  $700,  based  on  a  maximum  of  35  years  of  service  in  case  of  a  man  and  30 
years  in  case  of  a  woman.  Ch.  79,  Mar.  29,  1919. 

Porto  Rieo:  To  amend  sec.  1,  Act  62,  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  pension 
fund  for  the  teachers  of  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  I>ecem- 
ber  5,  1917. 

"Teacher"  defined  to  include  also. school  supervisors  and  general  superin- 
tendents. Act  No.  7,  May  16,  1919. 

Porto  Rico:  Authorizing  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  to  transfer  the  funds 
of  the  extinguished  corporation  "  La  Egida  Del  Maestes  "  to  the  teachers'  pen- 
sion fund.  J.  R.  No.  30,  June  20,  3919. 

South  Carolina:  To  amend  the  act  providing  for  a  teachers'  retirement  fund 
in  city  of  Charleston. 

Has  effect  of  giving  to  tlie  school  board  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  re- 
tirement fund  discretion  in  determining  the  annuity  of  retired  teacher. 

Act  No.  95,  Mar.  8,  1919. 

Termont:  To  establish  the  Vermont  teachers'  retirement  system. 

Creates  Vermont  teachers'  retirement  association ;  membership  composed  of 
public-school  teachers  in  service  after  July  1,  1919,  who  elect  to  become  mem- 
bers. Retirement  board  provided.  Fund  provided  from  such  assessments  of 
teachers'  salaries  as  may  be  determined  by  retirement  board  and  from  State 
appropriations.  Provisions  for  both  superannuated  teachers  and  disabled, 
teachers.  No.  57,  Apr.  8,  1919. 

Washiogrton:  Amending  sees.  8,  11,  15,  10,  and  17  and  adding  thereto  sec. 
26.  ch.  163,  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the  teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Minor  amendments  as  to  credits  for  service  in  teaching. 

Ch.  151,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

West  Virginia :  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Wlseonsln:  To  legalize  the  investment  of  cMaln  moneys  of  the  teachers* 
insurance  and  retirement  fund  in  bonds  of  the  United  States. 

Ch.  34,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

Wiseonsin:  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  Investigate 
systems  of  pensions,  annuities,  and  retirements  for  teachers  and  making  an 
appropriation.  Ch.  564,  July  15,  1919. 

Wiseonsin:  To  amend  subsec.  (3),  sec.  42.12,  and  to  create  subsec.  (5),  sec. 
42.11,  and  subsec.  (6),  sec.  42.12,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  the  teachers* 
insurance  and  retirement  fund.  Ch.  619,  July  18,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  Making  various  amendments  to  the  teachers'  pension  law. 

Regulates  the  assessments  on  teachers'  salaries;  regulates  the  allowing  of 
credits  for  teaching  service.  Provides  for  physical  examination  of  persons 
retired  on  account  of  disability,  Ch.  698,  July  30,  1919. 
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(a).  UnlTersity  Departments  and  Schools  of  Education. 

See  also  G  (b)»  State  normal  schools;  P  (c)  State  xmlversitlcs  and  colleges. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Porto  Rico:  See  F  (a),  Teachers'  employment,  etc 

€  (fc).  State  Noraal  Scliools. 

Alabama:  Making  appropriations  for  the  State  normal  schools. 

In  addition  to  regular  appropriations  for  maintenance,  repairs,  etc.,  the 
schools  at  Florence,  Jacksonville,  liivingslou,  and  Troy  each  gets  $nO,000  for 
providing  a  practice  schcwl.  No.  700,  p,  1035,  Sept  30,  191d. 

Ala1iaiii«:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervisioD,  general. 

California:  To  provide  that  the  Santa  Barbara  State  Normal  School  of 
Manual  Arts  and  Home  Economics  slmll  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Santa 
Barbara  State  Normal  School  and  to  provide  that  it  shall  hereafter  fulfill  the 
functions  of  and  be  governed  by  the  laws  relating  to  the  normal  schools  of  this 
State.  Ch.  554,  May  25,  1919. 

Colorado:  Regulating  the  granting  of  diplomas  at  the  Colorado  State  normal 
school  at  Gimnison.  Cli.  127,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

Connectloat:  Amending  sec.  1061  of  the  General  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
State  normal  schools. 

Increases  annual  approi>riation  from  $120,000  to  $200,000. 

Ch.  278,  May  21,  1919. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Idaho:  To  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  Lewiston  Normal  School; 
providing  for  the  const rnctlon  of  an  administration  building  to  replace  tl)e  one 
rei'cntly  destroyed  by  fire;  authoriKing  the  State  board  of  education  and  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Idaho  to  accept  on  behalf  of  tlie  State  a  gift  of  land 
for  the  use  of  the  normal  school ;  providing  for  the  purchase  of  land  adjoining 

the  campus;  making  appropriations  therefor,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Ch.  28.  Mar.  8, 1019. 

Illinois:  Providing  scholarships  in  the  Stnte  normal  schools  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  for  residents  of  the  State  who  served  In  the  military  or  naral 
foi'ces  of  the  United  States  during  the  World  War. 

H.  B.  733,  p.  922,  June  28, 1919. 

Indiana:  See  E  (b),  Teaciters'  certificates,  general;  L  (c),  Physical  educa- 
tion. 

Iowa:  To  provide  training  in  teaching  service  for  the  Iowa  Stare  Teachers 
College,  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts  and  to  furnish  Instruction  to  pupils  of  school  districts  under  contract  be- 
tween the  district  board  of  dlrwtors  and  the  State  board  of  education. 

Ch.  187,  Apr.  9,  1910. 

Kansas:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Kentucky:  Repealing  sec.  4.'327,  ch.  113,  art  16,  Kentucky  Statutes,  1915, 
r«*lative  to  the  State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Persons  and  amending  and  re- 
enacting  the  same. 

Keconstitutes  board  of  trustees.     Said  board  to  consist  of  State  superintend- 
ent, ex  officio,  and  3  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  subject  to  approval 
"  the  senate.  Ch.  30,  Mar.  26,  1918. 
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fi^ntaeky:  Apprapnatltig  $15,600  for  tlie  benefit  of  tiie  Kentucky  NoriiKil 
fi!.(l  Industrial  Institute  for  Colored  Persons.  Cli.  49,  Mar.  26, 1918. 

Kentucky:  See  also  B  (d),  State  taxation. 

Louisiaika:  See  P  (b),  Finance,  lands,  support. 

Maine:  Increasing  from -^10,090  to  ^1^^000  the  annual  appropriation  for  tlie 
suppfjrt  of  the  5  normal  schools  and  tlie  Madawaska  Training  School. 

Ch.  149,  Apr.  1, 1919. 

Mai  lie:  To  provide  for  uf^keep,  equipment,  and  extension  for  the  several 
ininnal  schools  and  the  Madawaska  Tmlnlng  School. 

Ch.  217,  Apr.  4,  1910. 

Maine:  See  also  G  (d),  Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools. 

Maryland:  See  B  (d).  State  taxation. 

Massachusetts:  Amending  «ec.  II,  ch.  39,  of  theHevised  Laws,  providing  for 
model  and  practice  schools  in  connection  with  the  State  normal  schools  at 
North  Adams,  Fitchburg,  Xowell,  and  Barnstable. 

General  Acts,  1918,  p.  292. 

M&fiMeliasetts:  Adding  sec  10a  to  ch.  39  of  the  Revised  Laws,  relating  to 
normal  schools. 

State  board  of  education  may  expend  $4,000  a  jrear  to  aid  pupils  in  the  State 
normal  schools.  *  General  Acts,  1918,  p.  292. 

Mieliigan:  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  purcliase  of  a  site,  erection,  con- 
struction, furnishing,  and  equipping  of  a  traiuing-schooi  building  for  tl)e  Nurth- 
eni  State  Normal  School,  at  Marquette,  and  providing  a  tax  for  tiie  same. 

Act.  No.  289,  May  IS.  1919. 

Michi^ran:  See  also  R  (b).  Educational  corporations. 

Minnesota:  See  A  (bl>.  State  boards;  O  (a),  VociUional  etlucatiou,  general; 
P  Cc),  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Missonri:  To  repeal  art.  14,  ch.  106,  Revia^d  Statutes  of  1909,  relating  to 
normal  schools,  and  to  enact  in  lieu  tliereof  a  new  article  14,  relatli^g  to  State 
teachers'  colleges. 

State  divided  into  5  districts.  Kirksville  school  to  be  known  hereafter  as 
"  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College " ;  Warrensburg  school  to  be 
Ivuown  as  "Central  Missouri  State  Teachers  College";  Cape  GirardeJtu  school, 
"Southeast  Missouri  State  Teachers'  College'*;  Si)ringfield  school,  "Southwest 
Missouri  State  Teachers'  College  " ;  Maryville  school,  "  Northwest  Missouri  State 
Teachers'  College."  Beard  of  regents  for  each  college  to  consist  of  7  members, 
6  of  whom  shall  reside  in  district;  State  sui>erintendent  a  member,  ex  oftuio, 
of  each  board;  regents  4iijpointed  \yy  governor;  not  more  than  4  of  board,  in- 
chiding  sni»erintendent,  shall  belong  to  same  political  party ;  term  of  regents, 
f)  years,  2  or  3  appointed  every  2  years.  Regents  to  have  general  supervision 
and  control  of  teachers'  college  of  their  district ;  to  make  regulations  for  officers, 
♦itudeiits,  and  course  of  study.  May  appoint  and  remove  officers  and  teachei^. 
T*n»«ldent  shall  rei)ort  aimiuilly.  Duties  of  treasurer  and  of  secretary  j)re- 
scribed.    Exi)enditure  of  f  mids  regulated.  H.  B.  227,  p.  G87,  ISIay  20.  1919. 

Nelyrt^ka:  To  amend  sec.  7078,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  relating  to  the 
f5taie  normal  school  fund  and  appropriation. 

There  shall  be  levied  annually  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  moneys 
accruing  therefrom  are  appropnate<l  to  State  mirntal  schmds  at  Peru,  Kearney, 
Wayne,  and  Chadron   (previous  levy  was  eighty-flve  one-hundredths  of  1  mill. 

C[\.  159,  Mar.  19,  1919. 

New  HvmpfAire:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervisiim,  general;  A 
(bl).  State  boards. 

?f^w  Mexico:  To  api)ropriate  funds  to  pay  transi)ortiition  charges  In  excess 
of  "JfS  each  of  students  in  normal  .schools  who  enroll  therein  with  a  view  to 
■preparing  to  teach  In  the  pUbHc  s(?hools  of  New  Mexico. 

Ch.  27,  Mar.  10,  1919. 
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New  Mexico:  Providing  for  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  student 
teachers : 

State  superintendent,  on  nomination  of  county  superintendents,  shall  appoint 
2  resident  persons  from  each  county,  between  ages  of  18  and  25,  as  student 
teachers,  who  shall  possess  eighth-grade  diplomas  and  be  entitled  to  special 
training  iu  State  Normal  University.  Where  nominations  are  not  made  by 
county  superintendents.  State  superintendent  may  appoint  equal  number  from 
State  at  large;  total  of  58  students  to  be  appointed.  Special  courses  to  be 
provided  for  such  teachers.  Students  successfully  completing  such  courses 
shall  receive  a  second-grade  certificate,  valid  for  2  yeare. 

Ch.  173,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

NoTK. — State  appropriation  of  ?300  per  student  teacher  is  provided.  See 
ch.  IGl,  p.  339. 

New  Mexico:  See  also  L  (n),  Modem  languages. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  in  relation  to  providing  for  the 
training  of  teachers  to  give  instruction  to  illiterates  over  IG  years  of  age  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Authorizes  State  commissioner  of  education  to  organize  and  maintain  train- 
ing  Institutes  and  regular  courses  of  study  in  State  normal  schools  and  in 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  training  persons  in  the  best  methods  of  giving  in- 
struction to  Illiterates  over  16  years  of  age.    Appropriation  of  $20,000. 

Ch.  412.  May  1.  1918. 

New  Yorli:  To  provide  for  acquiring  an  option  on  a  new  site  for  the  Cort- 
land State  Normal  and  Training  School  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Ch.  553,  May  8,  1918. 

New  Torlc:  To  amend  the  eilucatlon  law  In  relation  to  the  classification  of 
the  members  of  faculties  of  the  State  college  for  teachers  and  of  the  State 
normal  schools  and  the  standardization  of  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  such 
faculties. 

The  following  schedule  of  salaries  is  prescribed  for  regular  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  college  for  teachers: 

Aonnal  in* 
Minimum.         crement.      Maximum. 

President $6,000            $6,000 

Dean 4,  500            4, 500 

Professor • 2, 500  $250  4, 000 

Assistant  professor 1,750  150  2,400 

Instructor 1,  500  100  3,750 

Assistant  Instructor 1, 200  100  1, 500- 

The  schedule  for  State  normal  schools  is  as  follows: 

Annual  In- 
Minimum.         crement.      Maximum. 

Principal $3,800  $250  $4,500 

Head  of  department  or  supervisor 2, 000  200  3,  OOa 

Assistant  in  department 1,400  100  2,000 

Critic  or  model  teacher 1, 000  100  1, 500 

Where  State  provides  a  residence,  $500  shall  be  deducted  from  maximum 
salary  of  principal.  Regents  determine  procedure  by  w^hich  member  of  faculty 
who  has  reached  maximum  salary  of  grade  may  pass  to  a  higher  grada 

Ch.  558,  May  8,  1918. 

New  York:  To  provide  for  the  temporary  lease  of  buildings  and  property 
for  the  Cortland  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  the  making  of  repairs 
thereto,  the  purchase  of  equipment,  textbooks,  and  supplies  for  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  such  school,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Ch.  87,  Mar.  21, 1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (sec.  817)  relative  to  professors  and 
assistant  professors  in  the  State  college  for  teachers  and  making  an  appropria- 
tion therefor. 
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Number  of  professors  may  be  increased  as  much  as  one  for  each  60  full-time 
matriculated  students;  assistant  professors  may  likewise  be  increased.  Appro- 
priation for  such  purpose.  Gh.  560,  May  12,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  To  change  the  name  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  to  the  "North  Carolina  College  for  Women,"  defining  the  objects  of  said 
institution  and  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Ch.  199,  Mar.  8,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  See  also  H  (c),  School  year,  etc.,  minimum  term;  O  (a). 
Vocational  education,  general. 

Oklahoma:  See  K  (c),  Uniformity  of  textbooks;  Q  (b),  Agricultural  col- 
leges. 

Oregon:  To  provide  for  additional  maintenance  and  for  practice  schools  for 
the  Oregon  State  Normal  School  at  Monmouth.  Ch.  207,  Feb.  27,  1919. 

Oregon:  See  also  L  (c).  Physical  education;  P  (c),  State  universities  and 
colleges. 

Pennsylrania:  To  amend  sec.  2034,  School  Code  of  May  18, 1911,  by  authoriz- 
ing and  empowering  the  State  board  of  education  to  make  purchases  and  sales 
of  real  estate  or  other  property  for  normal  schools  purchased  by  the  State  and 
prescribing  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

Act  No.  59,  Apr.  18,  1919. 

Pennsylrania:  To  amend  sec.  2035,  School  Code  of  May  18,  1911,  by  provid- 
ing that  boards  of  trustees  of  normal  schools  conveyed  to  the  State  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

Formerly  appointed  by  State  board  of  education. 

Act  No.  413,  July  17,  191£>. 

Porto  Bieo:  To  determine  an  equivalency  of  a  diploma  of  a  principal  teacher. 

For  purpose  of  admission  to  any  professional  career  a  certificate  or  diploma 
of  principal  teacher  acquired  in  Porto  Rico  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  high-school 
diploma  after  the  holder  thereof  shall  have  practiced  for  two  years  or  more  as 
principal  or  graded  teacher.  Act  No.  12,  May  20, 1919. 

South  Dakota:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 

Tennessee:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

Tlrglnia:  See  J  (b),  Meillcal  inspection. 

Washington:  Establishing  a  State  normal  school  at  Centralia;  creating  a 
commission  to  select  and  accept  a  site  therefor;  providing  for  its  management, 
operation,  and  maintenance;  fixing  the  conditions  for  operation,  and  directing 
the  levy  of  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  thereof.  Ch.  147,  Mar.  18, 1919. 

Washington:  See  also  L  (c).  Physical  education. 

West  Yirginia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,. general. 

Wisconsin:  To  relocate  and  revise  that  part  of  sec.  605,  Wisconsin  Statutes, 
which  confers  upon  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  the  power  to  condemn 
lands. 

Said  board  may  take  land  by  condemnation  proceedings  for  the  use  of  normal 
schools.  Ch.  531,  July  9,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards;  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates, 
general. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  sui>ervision,  general. 


G  (c).  County  and  Local  Normal  and  Training  Schools. 

See  also  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Alaslia:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  normal  high  schools  and  for 
the  conduct  of  the  same. 
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Scbool  boards  ia  Incorporated  towns,  cities,  or  districts  malntafnlng  4-year 
accredited  high  schools  tauy  establish  and  maintain  a  teachers*  training  course 

111  connection  tbereviith.  Such  course  to  l>e  2  years  in  leujrth,  including  the 
four  til  year  of  high  school,  and  1  year  in  addition  to  4-year  high-schooi  cou^s^^ 
Course  must  be  conducted  in  accord  with  rules  and  regulations  of  commissioner 
of  etlucation.  Unless  so  conducted  no  Territorial  funds  shall  be  used 
tliei'efor.  Ch,  9,  Apr.  18,  1919. 

Iowa:  To  amend  sec.  2C34-b8,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913,  relating  to  the 
appropriation  for  aid  to  normal  training  high  schools. 

Increasing  such  appropriation  from  $125,000  to  $150,000  per  annum. 

Ch.  230,  Apr.  15,  1919. 

Kansas:  Maldng  appropriations  for  normal  training  in  high  schools. 

Adds  provision  that  such  schools  shall  also  maintain  courses  in  the  elements  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  science,  under  such  provisions  and  regulations  as  may 
l)e  established  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Ch.  52,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

Michigan :  To  amend  sec.  5943  of  the  Compiled  I^ws,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  county  normal  training  classes. 

Permits  board  of  education  of  city  having  250,000  population  or  more  to  rote 
to  establish  a  county  normal  trainiug  class.  Act  No.  15S,  May  2, 1919. 

Michigan:  See  also  A  (b2).  State  officers. 

Minnesota:  To  amend  sec.  8,  ch.  290,  Uiws  of  1915,  providing  State  aid  for 
public  schools  and  for  the  method  of  its  distribution. 

High  S(^ho()ls  maintaining  teacbcY  training  for  rural  schools  sliall  receive 
annually  .$1.G00.  Where  more  than  one  teacher  is  employed,  scIkjoI  may  re- 
ceivt*  not  over  $2,4()0.  School  employing  more  than  two  teachers  and  having 
50  or  ntore  students  may  receive  not  over  $3,000. 

Ch.  481,  Apr.  25,  1919. 

Misfxonri:  To  amend  sec.  4  of  an  act  of  March  14,  1913  (Laws  of  1913,  p. 
733),  relating  to  teacher-training  courses  in  certain  high  schools. 

I*art  of  appr<»pr{ati(m  for  training  tearhers  for  rural  schools  may  be  ex- 
pended for  InsptH'tion  and  supervision  of  such  training.  For  this  purpose  State 
suporinttMulent  may  upx>oiiit  an  in.si>ector  of  learher  tialniug  in  high  schools  at 
salary  of  not  over  $2,500.  H.  B.  414,  p.  702,  June  2, 1919. 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sec.  6840,  Kevised  Statutes  of  1913,  relntlug  to  normal 
training  in  high  .s<*liools. 

Increases  from  $700  to  $1,000  the  biennial  State  appropriation  for  each  ap- 
proveti  school.  Oh.  122,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  See  H  (c),  School  year,  etc.,  minimum  term. 
<Miio:  To  amend  sees.  4744-2,  7654-1,  7054-2,  7054^,  7G51-4,  7C54-5  of  the 
Ceneral  Code,  relative  to  county  normal  schools. 

County  board  of  education  shall  certify  to  county  auditor  amount  eadi  dis- 
trict sliall  pay  as  its  share  <»f  county  and  district  superintendents'  salaries 
and  loeal  exi)enses  of  normal  scliool  in  county.  Said  board  may  establish 
normal  school  in  district  maintaining  first-grade  high  school,  but  not  more 
than  one  in  county.  Application  to  be  made  to  State  superintendent.  T^'o 
or  more  counties  may  jt)intly  establish  such  school.  Expense  to  be  paid  by 
county  board  from  county  funds.  Each  such  school  shall  offer  at  least  a  1-year 
course,  and  short  courses  may  be  offered.  State  sui)erintendent  to  fix  entrance 
re<iuiremeiits.  Director  ami  other  necessary  instructoi's  to  be  appointed. 
Practice  division  shall  be  maintained.  State  to  pay  $l,lX>0  to  be  applied  to 
salary  of  director  and  $500  to  he  applied  to  tlie  salary  of  each  additional 
instructor.  H.  B.  182,  p. .2:^3,  May  9,  1919. 

Porto  Kico:  To  authorize  the  commissioner  of  education  to  establish  in  the 
high  scliools  training  cour.<ses  for  rural  teachers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Act  No.  52,  June  14,  1919. 


TEACHESS:  FROEESSIOirAL  ISLAnSlNO.  Ill 

Soaiii  CatoHmi:  Amending  sec  Sotwokuct  entitled  **  An  act  to  efitablish  ami 
maintain  high  achoela  and  to  xepeal  secdons  1825,  1826,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830, 
1831,  1832,  1833,  1834,  and  1835  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  Booth  Gbrolina,  1012, 
Vol.  I." 

Increases  from  5  to  10  the  nnmbpr  of  teacber-training  courses  which  the 
State  board  of  education  may  establish  and  maintain  in  approved  high  schools. 

No.  3T2,  Feb.  12,  1918. 

South  Carolina:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Sonth  Dakota:  delating  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 

Sum  of  $30,000  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  and  $00,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920,  for  the  puriwse  of  training  teachers  in  high  schools  approveil 
by  State  superintendent,  nnd  not  situated  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  State 
educational  institutioii  maintaining  an  approved  normal  departiaent.  No  school 
shall  receive  more  thiin  $1,000  and  not  more  than  one  school  in  a  county  shall 
receive  State  aid.  Ch.  182,  Mar,  12,  1919. 

West  Yirginia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  su|)ervtsioii,  geoeral. 
Wisconsin:  To  amend  subsecs.  (1)  and  (2),  sec.  4L36,  Wiseoitsiu  Statutes, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  county  training  schools  for  teachers. 

County  in  which  no  State  normal  school  Is  located  may  establish  such 
school.  Amenditient  authorizi'S  t!ie  proviskm  of  dormitories  in  connection  with 
such  schools.  Ch.  497,  July  7,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers*  certificates,  general. 


{}  (d).  Teaeliers'  fnstftntrs  ««d  Summer  Scheels. 

Ali^iama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  BUi^ervislon,  general. 
CaliferBia:  To  amend  sec.  1560  of  the  Political  Cotle,  relating  to  teachers' 
Institutes. 

Annual  institutes  required  in  counties  having  20  or  more  districts  and  in 
cities  employing  70  or  more  teachers.  Attendant-e  of  teachers  re<iuired.  Joint 
institutes  may  be  held.  In  lieu  of  institutes,  three  or  more  series  of  day  or 
evening  institutes  of  not  less  than  10  hours*  .work  may  be  held.  In  case  of 
rqidemic  of  unusual  duration  or  prevalence,  annual  Institute  may,  with  approval 
of  State  superintendent,  be  dispell sed  with  in  any  year. 

Ch.  88,  Apr.  21,  1919. 

Delaware:  To  provide  foi*  tlie  maintenance  of  a  summer  school  at  Delaware 

(^>llege  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  summer  session. 

Ch.  170,  Apr.  2,  1919. 

Delaware:  See  also  A  <a).  Administration  and  supn-visioD,  general. 
Florida:  See  P  <b),  Finance,  lands,  support. 
Georgia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  cniperviffion,  general. 
Maiae:  To  provide  for  the  training  of  rural  tenicfaers. 

l>uty  of  State  superintendent  to  make  provision  for  a  special  school  of  in- 
struction during  tiie  summer  inontlts  for  not  more  tlian  100  rural  teacliers. 
Teachers  eligible  shall  be  selected  bj  State  superintendent  on  recommendation 
of  Kui)erin  ten  dents  of  rural  towns.  Teacliers  so  trained  shall  agree  to  return 
to  their  respective  towns  for  at  least  1  year  of  service  as  rural  critic  and 
helping  teachers.  State  appropriation  for  paying  exi>enses  of  travel  and  board 
of  such  student  teachers.  For  stiooessful  aervice  after  such  training,  teacher 
bhali  be  entitled  to  a  bonus  of  25  per  cent  of  salary  imid  by  town. 

Ch.  51,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

Massachusetts:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units— districts,  etc. 
Michigan:  St*e  A  (b2),  State  officers. 

Mississippi:  Itei>ealing  sec.  2,  Hou.se  Bill  No.  374,  I^aws  of  1918,  the  same 
heiog  *'An  act  to  ai^pfH^piiata  juaney  £<^  summer  norjaala." 

Ch.  186,  Mar.  26,  1918. 
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New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 
New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  by  adding  tliereto  sec.  776,  relating 
to  compensation  and  expenses  of  teachers  attending  institutes  or  conferences. 

Teacher  attending  institute  or  conference  outside  of  place  where  employed 
shall  be  paid  for  such  attendance  $1  per  day  and  10  cents  per  mile  traveled. 

Ch.  109,  Mar.  27,  1919. 

New  York:  See  also  G  (b),  State  normal  schools. 

North  Carolina:  See  H  (c),  School  year,  etc.,  minimum  term. 

Pennsylvania:  To  amend  sec.  2108,  School  Code  of  May  18,  1911,  relating  to 

pay  of  teachers  attending  annual  teachers*  institutes. 

liaises  from  ?3  to  $4  per  day  the  pay  of  each  teacher  attending  such  insti- 
tute. Act  No.  45,  Apr.  18.  1919. 

South  Dakota:  Regulating  the  holding  of  county  normal  institutes  and  sum- 
mer schools.  Ch.  175,  Mar.  12,  1919. 
Washington:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 
West  Tirglnia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Wisconsin:  See  A  (c2).  County  officers. 


H.  SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


(a).  General;  ^ Standard **  Schools. 

Maine :  Providing  for  the  rating  and  standardization  of  schools. ' 

On  petition  of  town  school  committee  or  3  citizens  of  the  town,  State  superin- 
tendent shall  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  and 
report  thereon.  Said  superintendent  to  prepare  a  list  of  standards  of  buildings, 
equipment,  organization,  and  Instruction,  and  shall  rate  schools  Inspected  In 
accordance  with  such  standards.  Ch.  26,  Mar.  8,  1919. 


H  (b).  School  Census. 

See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  schools. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Alaska:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 
California:  To  provide  for  the  registration  of  minors. 

School  authorities  to  cause  such  registration  to  be  made. 

Ch.  2G7,  May  9,  1919. 

Colorado:  To  provide  for  obtaining  information  concerning  all  persons  of 
sc'hool  age,  the  administration  of  oaths  or  affirmations  in  connection  therewith, 
and  for  a  record  of  such  information.  Ch.  172,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Admtulstration  and  supervision,  general. 

Florida:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Iowa:  Extending  benefits  of  public  schools  to  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  for  as  many  mouths  after  becoming  21  years  of  age  as  they 
spent  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  before  becoming  2L 

Ch.  160,  Apr.  5,  1919. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  school  age  In  district  schools. 

District  schools  to  be  free  to  all  children  between  G  and  21  years  of  age; 
provided  that  child  who  will  attain  age  of  C  before  January  1  shall  be  entitled 
to  enter  school  at  beginning  of  fall  term.  Where  district  maintains  a  kinder- 
garten school,  age  shall  be  over  4  and  under  21.  Ch.  258,  Mar.  11,  1919. 
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Keiitacky:  Amending  sees.  2,  51,  121,  207,  and  212  of  ch.  24,  Acts  of  1916, 
and  subsec.  31  of  sec.  2078a  and  subsec.  34  of  sec.  3235a  and  sees.  3470,  3588, 
and  3596,  Kentucky  Statutes,  CarroUs  edition  1915;  amending  sec.  46,  ch.  24, 
Acts  of  1916 ;  repealing  and  reenactiug  sec  50,  ch,  24,  Acts  of  1916 ;  amending 
sec.  181,  ch.  24,  Acts  of  1916;  repealing  and  reenacting  sees.  78  and  87,  ch.  24, 
Acts  of  1916 ;  amending  sees.  129  and  148,  ch.  24,  Acts  of  1916. 

Reduces  from  20  to  18  the  age  of  pupil  children  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  llie 
common-school  fund,  but  qualified  high-school  pupils  may  attend  high  scliool 
beyond  the  age  of  18.  Provision  for  tuition  fees  in  common  schools  is  elimi- 
nated. Law  relating  to  school  census  is  made  to  apply  to  children  between 
G  and  18  years  of  age.  Provision  for  examination  of  candidates  for  county 
superlntaidency  is  struck  out,  and  requirement  is  added  that  such  candidates 
liold  a  diploma  granting  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  education,  or  bachelor 
of  science  in  education,  or  an  advanced  certificate  issued  by  one  of  the  State 
normal  schools ;  present  incumbents  exempt  from  tliis  requirement.  Salary  of 
county  superintendents  to  be  not  less  tlian  $600  nor  more  than  $2,500  per  annum. 
State  board  of  education  may  grant  certificates  to  teach  in  high  schools  to 
graduates  of  approved  institutions.  -  Board  of  trustees  of  graded  common  school 
district  may  acquire  land  for  school  site  by  condemnntlon  proceedings.  Maxi- 
mum county  scliool  tax  that  may  be  levied  Is  increased  from  20  to  30  cents  on 
the  hundred.  Ch.  138,  Acts  of  1918. 

Maine:  To  amend  sec.  49,  eh.  16,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
duties  of  superintendents  of  schools. 

He  shall  annually  return  under  oath  to  the  school  committee  a  list  showing 
names  and  ages  of  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  except  those  having 
come  to  the  town  to  attend  school  or  to  labor.  (Jh.  83,  Mar.  19,  1919. 

Mississippi:  Amending  sec.  4586  of  the  Code  of  1906,  fixing  a  penalty  for 
the  failure  of  the  assessor  to  enumerate  the  educable  children  of  the  county  or 
of  any  district  thereof.  Ch.  141,  Mar.  20,  1918. 

NeTada:  To  amend  sec.  124,  of  "An  act  concerning  public  schools,'*  approved 
March  20, 1911,  as  amended  by  Act  of  March  17,  1913. 

Regulates  taking  of  school  census.  Amendment  provides  that  Indian  children 
of  school  age  not  enrolled  in  any  Government  reservation  shall  be  enumerated. 

Ch.  83,  Mar.  25,  1919. 

Now  York:  To  amend  the  education  law,  providing  for  making  the  school 
census  of  children  in  duplicate  and  filing  same  with  the  teachers  and  district 
suiwrintendent.  Ch.  100,  Mar.  27,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Texas:  See  K  (b).  Free  textbooks. 

West  Tlrginla:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general 


H  (e).  Sehool  Year;  Month;  Bay;  Minimnm  Term* 

Alabama:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Alaska:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 
Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 
Georgia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Illinois:  See  C  (c),  Local  taxation. 

Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2773,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913,  relative  to  length 
of  time  of  holding  school. 

Increases  required  sehool  term  from  24  weeks  to  32  weeks. 

Ch.  24,  Feb.  25, 1919. 
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KeBtiwky:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  educatloii. 
Massftehnsetls:  Amending  sec.  1,  cb.  42»  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended, 
relating  to  length  of  school  term  required. 

School  term  must  be  at  least  ICO  days,  unless  State  board  of  education  ex- 
empts town  for  one  year.  General  Acts,  191$,  p.  294. 

Massachusetts:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 

North  Caroliiui:  To  provide  a  6-month8'  school  term  fn  every  public  sdiool 

district  of  tlie  State  in  compliance  with  sec.  3,  art  9,  of  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina. 

There  shall  be  annually  levied  and  collected  a  State  tax  of  32  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  for  maintenance  of  the  public  schools,  and 
tlie  moneys  derived  tlieref roin  shall  l>e  a  st^parate  *•  State  public  scbool  fund." 
Out  of  such  fund  the  State  board  of  education  shall  apportion  annually  to 
each  county  a  sura  sufficient  to  pay  one-half  of  county  superintendent's  salary 
and  3  months'  salary  of  all  public  school  teachers,  and  one-third  of  the  salaries 
of  city  superintendents,  but  no  part  of  this  fund  shall  be  iwiid  to  teachers  that 
receive  appropriations  i'^m  other  State  funds.  County  commissioners  shall, 
on  petition  of  majority  of  committeemen  of  any  local-tax  district,  reduce  the 
scliool  levy  therein,  but  such  reduction  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  Incresae 
in  the  tax  rate  in  such  district  that  will  result  from  the  operation  of  this 
act;  on  petition  of  county  board  of  education  county  tax  shall  be  similarly 
reduced.  State  auditor  to  issue  warrant  for  apiK>rtionnient  on  requisition  of 
State  superintendent.  County  board  of  education  to  submit  budget  to  State 
superintendent;  to  make  oath  of  adequate  provision  for  G-months*  term;  no 
county  to  receive  State  funds  under  this  act  until  it  shall  have  levied  S|»ecial 
coimty  tax  herein  required  for  G-months'  term  in  every  district  County  board 
of  education  shall  annually  submit  bud;?et  to  county  commissioners;  county 
commissioners  shall  then,  after  deducting  amount  to  be  recei%'^  from  the 
State,  levy  tax  on  property  and  polls  (subject  to  constitutional  poll-tax  limit) 
sufficient  to  supply  amount  needed  for  G-months'  school  term,  but  no  county 
shall  be  compelled  to  levy  exceeding  35  cents  on  the  hundrefl  dollars,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided;  after  such  county  levy  has  been  made,  if  funds  de- 
rived therefrom  are  insufficient  therefor,  said  county  shall  receive  from  State 
fund  an  apportionment  sufficient  to  provide  a  6-months*  school  term.  Poll  tax, 
fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  scliooI  revenues  other  than  from  State  public 
school  fund  and  special  county  tax  shall  be  placed  to  credit  of  incidental  fund 
and  building  fund ;  If  this  amount  is  insutiicient,  county  board  of  education  may 
provide  for  additional  amount  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  teachers'  salary 
fund,  and  county  tax  may  be  increased  beyond  maxinmm  of  35  cents  to  pro- 
vide this  amount.  State  school  fund  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  encourage 
consolidation  of  districts  and  elimination  of  small  schools.  Teachers  to  be 
approved  and  apportioned  on  following  basis:  For  average  daily  attendance 
of  30  or  more  pupils,  2  teachers;  not  fewer  than  95  pupils,  4  teachers;  1  addi- 
tional teacher  for  each  30  pupils  in  excess  of  95;  but  State  superintendent  may 
allow  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  high  schools.  Salary  and 
expenses  of  superintendent  of  Colored  Normal  School,  salaries  and  expenses 
of  State  board  of  examiners  and  institute  conductors,  and  biennial  appropria- 
tion for  rural  libraries  shall  be  paid  from  the  State  public  school  fund.  Sum 
of  $50,000  appropriated  annually  for  teacher  training  In  the  several  counties, 
for  improvement  of  teachers  in  sei-v^ice,  and  for  better  supervision  of  rural 
schools.  State  board  of  examiners  and  institute  conductors  may  provide,  in 
lieu  of  two  weeks*  county  institutes,  teacher  tmining  courses  hi  public  high 
schools,  county  summer  schools,  and  other  moans  of  teacher  training,  but  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  same  shall  bo  jiald  from  State  fund.  Appro- 
priation for  vocational  education.  Not  exceeding  S50,(KX)  appropriated  annu- 
ally for  the  physit?al  examination  of  public  school  children. 

Ch.   102.  Feb.  28,  19ia 

Oregon:  To  amend  sec.  4029,  Lord's  Oregon  I^ws,  as  amended  by  ch.  64, 
Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the  length  of  s<hool  term. 

District  nuist  maintain  school  at  least  8  months  each  year,  but  exemption  is 
made  of  district  unable  to  maintain  school  because  of  epidemic. 

Ch.  85,  Feb.  21,  1919. 
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South  Caroliiift:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  ediicatfon. 
South  Bak«te:  See  A  (e>,  Scfliool  meetings,  electioHS,  voters. 
l^MineSBee:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  edtication. 
Weftt  Yiri^ula:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  siipervigion,  general. 
Wisconsin:  To  amend  subsec.   (3),  sec.  40.28,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating 
to  length  of  school  montk. 

School  month  Is  defined  as  20  days  of  teaching,  Including  legal  holidays. 

Ch.  283,  June  4, 1019. 


H  (d).  School  Holidays. 

See  also  L  (k),  Days  of  special  observance. 

Alabama:  To  repeal  "  An  act  to  declare  the  12th  day  of  October  a  lognl  holi- 
day, to  be  known  as  *  Columbus  Day/  "  approved  March  4, 1011. 

No.  530,  p.  793,  Sept  30.  1919. 

Colorado:  Designating  the  11th  day  of  November  each  year  as  a  public  holi- 
day to  be  kno^vn  as  "  Liberty  Bay."  Ch.  153,  Apr.  9,  1919. 

Kentneky:  Designating  the  4th  Friday  In  October  of  each  year  as  Temper- 
ance day  in  the  public  schools.  Ch.  104,  Acts  of  1918. 

North  OapollHft:  To  designate  the  11th  day  of  November  as  a  legal  holiday 
In  the  State.  Ch.  287,  Mar.  11,  1919. 

Ohio:  To  amend  sec.  8301  of  the  Oe&eral  Statutes,  making  the  12th  day  of 
February,  Icnown  aa  Lincoln's  Birthday,  a  legal  holiday. 

S.  B.  61,  p.  132,  Apr.  14,  1919. 

Oregon:  To  amend  sec.  4040,  I^ord*s  Oregon  Laws,  as  amended  by  ch.  113, 
laws  of  191 1>,  relating  to  school  holidays.  * 

Twontj'-second  day  of  February  to  be  observed  with  appropriate  exercises  in 
the  morning  and  to  be  a  holiday  in  the  afternoon.  Ch.  73,  Feb.  21, 1919. 

Pennsylvania:  Designating  September  28  as  Frances  Willard  Day  in  the 
public  schools.  Act  Na  151,  May  23,  1919. 

Tennessee:  Designating  the  11th  day  of  November  each  year  as  a  legal  holi- 
day to  be  known  as  "  Victory  Day."  Ch.  34,  Feb.  18,  1919. 

Utah:  To  amend  sec.  289G,  Compiled  Laws  of  1917,  being  an  act  providing 
for  legal  holidays. 

Designates  October  12  as  a  holiday.  Ch.  60,  Mar.  13,  1919. 

Wiaeoasin:  Creating  sec  2577m  of  the  Statutes,  providing  for  the  observance 
of  Frances  Willard  Day. 

S^tember  28  to  be  observed  in  public  schools  as  Frances  Willard  Day. 

Ch.  186,  May  15,  1919, 


H  (e).  Place  of  Attendance;  Consolidation  of  Schools;  Transportation  of 

Fnpils. 

See  al«o  A   (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Arkansas:  To  authorize  special,  consolidated,  and  common  school  districts 
to  expend  public  school  funds  for  transportation  facilities  for  pupils. 

Act  343,  p.  254,  Mar.  22,  1919. 

Colorado:  Begulating  the  consolidation  of  adjoining  school  districts  of  the 
first  class.  Ch.  175,  Feb.  27,  1019. 
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Colorado:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Florida:  To  authorize  the  consolidation  of  special  tax  school  districts  In 
the  State  and  to  provide  for  the  liabilities,  government,  powers,  and  man- 
agement thereof. 

Consolidation  effected  by  vote  of  the  districts  concerned.  Existing  laws 
to  apply  to  consolidated  district  so  far  as  not  in  conflict.  All  obligations  of 
each  constituent  district  merged  into  one  district.  Existing?  tax  not  invalidated 
by  consolidation.  Ch.  7913,  June  9,  1919. 

Georgia:  To  aid  in  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  consolidated  public 
schools  in  each  county,  to  fix  the  standards  for  the  same,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Appropriates  $100,000  annually  for  such  aid.  Approved  consolidated  school 
to  receive  $500;  additional  $1,000  granted  if  standard  4-year  high  school  Is 
maintained.  Aid  not  to  be  granted  to  two  schools  in  same  county  until  all 
other  counties  have  had  opportunity  for  such  aid,  nor  shall  aid  be  granted  in 
a  county  in  which  is  located  a  district  agricultural  school. 

No.  334.  p.  287,  Aug,  18,  1919. 

Georgia:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Illinois:  To  amend  by  adding  seven  new  sections  to  "An  act  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  June  12,  1009,  as  amended. 

Adds  sees.  84a  to  84g,  relating  to  consolidation  of  school  districts.  On 
petition  of  20  per  cent  (but  not  more  than  200  signatures  necessary)  of  legal 
voters  of  territory  proposed  to  be  consolidated,  county  superintendent  shall 
call  election  In  said  territory  to  determine  question  of  consolidation ;  majority 
vote  decides.  Board  of  education  of  such  districts  shall  consist  of  7  members. 
Provision  nrade  for  annexation  of  adjacent  territority. 

S.  B.  342,  p.  904,  June  24,  1919. 

Indiana:  Amending ^ccs.  1,  2,  6,  and  0  and  repealing  sees.  4  and  11,  ch.  49, 
Acts  of  1917,  relating  to  the  transfer  and  transportation  of  children  to  school. 

When  a  school  has  been  abandoned  within  the  last  20  years,  or  may  hereafter 
be  abandoned,  township  trustee  shall  provide  transportation  for  all  pupils  re- 
siding more  than  1^  miles  from  school.  Township  trustee  may  provide  trans- 
iwrtation  for  all  pupils.  When  pupils  live  within  1  mile  nearer  to  another 
school,  trustee  shall,  on  application  of  i>arent  or  guardian,  transfer  said  pupil 
to  said  school.  Driver  of  transportation  conveyance  shall  be  38  years  old  or 
more.  Ch.  27,  Feb.  26,  1919. 

Indiana:  For  tl^  reimbursement  of  school  townships  whose  school  property 
has  been  or  shall  be  annexed  to  any  city  or  incorporated  town. 

Ch.  84,  Law  with  governor's  signature  (1919). 

Indiana:  To  prevent  accidents  on  public  highways,  and  providing  penalties 
for  tlie  violation  thereof. 

Unlawful  to  drive  any  motor  vehicle  on  the  public  highway  past  a  school 
hack  engaged  In  transporting  school  children  while  the  same  Is  being  loaded  or 
unloaded  with  such  children.  Ch.  129,  Mar.  14,  1919. 

Indiana:  Permitting  any  incorporated  town  having  a  school  indebtedness 
and  having  a  population  of  less  than  2,000  to  discontinue  the  management  of 
Its  public  schools  and  become  a  part  of  the  township  school  system. 

Oh.  221,  Mar.  15,  1919. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  township  schools  with  the  schools 
of  Incorporated  towns  in  certain  cases. 

Ch.  229,  Law  without  governor's  signature  (1919.) 

Iowa:  To  amend  sec.  2794a,  Supplemental  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1915, 
relating  to  school  taxes  levied  for  the  general  fund  in  consolidated  independent 
districts. 
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Increases  from  $50  to  $65  the  maximum  amount  that  may  be  levied  for  each 
person  of  school  age.  Where  one  approved  high-school  course  Is  maintained  by 
such  district,  the  levy  may  be  $S0  per  person  of  school  aga 

Ch.  lie,  Mar.  29,  1919. 

Iowa:  To  amend  sec.  2704a,  Supplemental  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1915, 
as  amended  by  ch.  432,  Acts  of  1917,  relating  to  consolidated  school  districts. 

Regulates  organization  of  such  districts.  Boundaries  fixed  by  county  superin- 
tendent, but  appeal  may  be  taken  to  county  board  of  education. 

Cli.  149,  Apr.  5,  1919. 

Iowa:  To  amend  sec.  2794g,  Supplemental  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1915, 
relating  to  the  annual  appropriation  for  State  aid  to  consolidated  schools. 

Increases  such  appropriation  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

Oh.  291,  Apr.  22,  1919. 

Iowa:  Further  regulating  the  organization  of  consolidated  school  districts. 

Relates  to  proceedings  already  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  which  this  is  an  amendment.  Ch.  277,  Apr.  22,  1919. 

Iowa:  See  also  A  (cl),  County  boards. 

Massachnsetts :  Relative  to  the  attendance  of  a  child  at  school  in  some  city 
or  town  other  than  ih&t  In  which  the  parent  or  guardian  resides. 

Tuition  shall  be  paid  to  town  where  such  child  attends.  Parent  or  to'wn 
of  child's  legal  residence  shall  pay  such  tuition.  For  children  placed  out  by 
State  board  of  charity,  or  Massachusetts  training  schools.  State  shall  pay  such 
tuition,  or  In  case  trustees  for  children  of  the  city  of  Boston  place  out  such 
child,  then  said  city  shall  pay  tuition.  Ch.  291,  July  7, 1919. 

Massachusetts:  See  also  B  (f),  State  aid  for  secondary  education. 
Michigan:  To  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  school  districts  which  are 
within  the  limits  of  any  Incorporated  city. 

Prescribes  method  by  which  two  such  school  districts  may  be  consolidated. 

Act.  No.  9,  extra  sess.,  June  25, 1919. 

Miehigan:  See  also  0(b),  Agricultural  schools. 

Minnesota:  To  amend  sec.  4,  ch.  238,  Laws  of  1915,  as  amended  by  ch.  410, 
Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  formation  of  consolidated  school  districts. 

Regulates  holding  of  election  to  determine  question  of  consofldatlon  and 
holding  of  meeting  to  elect  officers  for  such  district.  When  district  is  attached 
to  consolidated  district,  such  attached  district  shall  be  liable  only  for  indebted- 
ness thereafter  Incurred  by  consolidated  district.  Ch.  342,  Apr.  21, 1919. 

Minnesota:  To  amend  ch.  238,  sec.  11,  Session  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to 
State  aid  to  consolidated  schools. 

Aid  to  Class  A  school,  $300;  aid  to  Class  B  school,  $150.  Additional  aid  for 
transportation,  $2,000;  also  three-fourths  of  reasonable  expenditure  in  excess 
of  $2,000,  but  not  exceeding  total  of  $4,000  for  transportation.  Aid  for  build- 
ings, one-fourth  of  district  expenditure  for  such  purpose,  but  not  over  $2,000. 

Ch.  443,  Apr.  25,  1919. 

Mississippi:  Authorizing  any  county  to  sell  any  property  heretofore  used  for 
school  purposes  and  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  consolidated  schools  In  the  districts  where  tlie  property  Is 
situated,  or  to  convey  said  property  to  the  said  consolidated  schools. 

Ch.  234,  Mar.  20,  1918. 

Mississippi:  Authorizing  the  transportation  of  school  children  within  a 
separate  school  district  Ch.  259,  Mar.  21,  1918. 

Miflsonri:  See  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Nebraska:  To  provide  for  transportation  of  public-school  pupils  in  certain 
cases. 
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When  any  child  of  school  age  resides  more  than  2  miles  trum  scboolhonse  of 
district  of  his  residence,  and  more  than  2i  miles  from  schoolbonse  of  adjacent 
district,  and  school  board  of  residence  district  fails  or  refuses  to  furnish  trans- 
portation for  such  child  on  written  request  of  parent  or  guardian,  such  child 
may  attend  school  in  another  district,  and  district  of  his  residence  shall  pay 
tuition  therefor.  Ch.  242,  Apr.  9,  1919. 

Nebraska:  To  provide  for  the  districting  of  all  territory  into  districts  for 
consolidated  and  high  school  puri)osos,  and  to  provide  for  the  organiaation  and 
operation  of  the  same,  and  to  repeal  ch.  229,  Laws  of  1917,  and  sees.  1  and  2, 
ch.  12,  Laws  of  1915. 

Committee  composed  of  county  suiierintendent  and  two  electors  chosen  by 
county  board  shall  establish  the  schoolhouse  site  and  boundary  lines  of  high 
school  and  consolidated  school  districts  troniposing  the  county.  Such  districting 
to  be  done  after  such  county  coinmittees  have  attended  a  State  conference 
called  by  State  superintendent  to  discuss  principles  involved  in  adjustnoent  of 
district  boundaries.  In  case  district  should  comprise  parts  of  two  or  more 
counties,  committees  of  such  counties  shall  hold  joint  meeting  thereon.  Stand- 
ard district  sliall  be  25  square  miles,  but  connnittee  may  make  district  lars?er  or 
smaller.  County  superintendent  to  designate  time  for  hearings  at  county  seat 
on  lindinsrs  of  committee,  and  committee  may  make  changes  in  accordance  with 
facts  adduce<l.  Committee  to  rei>ort  to  county  board.  Within  40  days  after 
filing  of  such  report,  25  per  cent  of  electors  of  new  district  may  appeal  to  State 
sui^erinteudent,  who  shall  decide  the  question  after  investigation.  After  time 
for  appeals  Is  past,  county  sui)erintendent  shall,  on  petition  of  25  per  cent  of 
electors  of  any  one  of  the  proposed  consolidated  or  high  school  districts,  order 
an  election  therein  on  question  of  establishing  such  new  district;  majority 
vote  shall  detennine  que^ition.  If  vote  is  in  afhrmative,  cotmty  sui)erintendent 
shall  order  an  election  of  a  school  board.  Board  of  education  of  every  such  dis- 
trict shall  provide  transportation  of  rural  pupils.  State  aid  as  follows:  For 
approved  school  where  transportation  is  provided,  and  having  suitable  build- 
ing and  equipment,  departments  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  other  voca- 
tional subjects,  regular  course  of  study,  properly  qualified  teachers,  and  a  2- 
room  school,  $100  to^^•ard  ecjulpnient  and  $150  annually;  same  in  3-room  school, 
$1.10  toward  efiulpment  and  $200  annually;  same  In  4-room  school  or  more, 
$250  toward  equipment  and  $300  annually.  Ch.  243,  Apr.  16,  1919. 

Nerada:  To  amend  sees.  84,  85,  and  86  of  '*An  act  concerning  public  sdiools,** 
etc.,  approved  March  20,  1911. 

Relates  to  unions  of  t^'o  or  more  districts.  Immediate  control  of  school 
maintaineil  by  such  union  shall  be  nndei*  board  of  trustees  of  common  school 
district  in  which  school  is  lociitetL  Vouchers  shall  be  made  out  on  the  separate 
district  funds  in  accordance  with  agreement  of  two  boards  forming  the  union, 
and  the.se  siiall  be  signed  by  president  and  clerk  of  the  separate  district. 
Method  is  provided  for  dissolving  union  districts.  Ch.  84,  Mar.  25,  1919. 

New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a),  Administration  an#l  supervision,  general. 

New  Jersey:  See  T  (d),  Crippled  and  deformed  children. 

New  Mexico:  To  allow  the  consolidation  of  rural  school  districts  situated  in 

two  or  more  counties,  and  to  provide  for  the  management  tltereof. 

Ch.l4.  Mar.  4,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (sees.  865  and  877)  In  relation  to 
the  consolidation  of  city  school  districts  and  city  boards  of  education  in  cer- 
tain cities. 

Re;:ulate8  the  consolidation  of  school  systems  in  cities  which  are  coinsoll- 
dated  for  general  municipal  purposes.  Ch.  299.  May  3,  1919. 

North  CaroliBa:  See  H  (c),  School  year,  etc.,  minimum  term. 

North  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  1240,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  ad- 

ja<*cnt  territory  to  special  school  districts. 

When  any  sptnial  school  district  has  been  organized  and  provided  with  board 
of  education  under  any  general  law  or  special  act,  or  under  the  provisions  of 
this  article,  territory  outside  the  limits  thereof  but  adjacent  thereto,  may  be 
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attacbed  to  ench  s|>eciai  district  by  iKnrd  ol  county  ooramlssioners  tfpon  petition 
in  writing  by  twMMrdss  of  tli€  voters  of  sucli  mdlaceDt  (:«]Titory.  The  remain- 
lug  part  must  Imve  not  less  tiian  ^1€O,<9O0  assessed  valuation  for  each  teacher 
employed.  Ch.  196,  Mar.  7,  1919. 

North  Ihilco^a:  To  amend  sec.  1120,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  as  amended  by 
cIl  127,  Laws  of  1915,  reUiting  to  consolidated  schools. 

Ilelating  to  transportati?on  in  consolidated  districts.  Transportation  may  be 
fur&li^bed  by  public  conveyance,  or  family  conveyance,  allowing  as  compensation 
nt>t  less  than  25  cents  nor  wore  than  $1.25  per  school  day.  The  family  system 
must  not  co&t  more  than  system  of  i>ubllc  conversance. 

Ch.  199,  Feb.  28,  1919. 

North  Bakota:  To  amend  sees.  1445  and  1446,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  aa 

amended  by  ch.  212,  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  State  aid  for  rural  schools  as 
represented  by  1-roora  graded  and  graded  consolidated  schools. 

Ch.  52,  spec,  sess.,  Dec.  11.  1919. 

North  Bftkota:  To  amend  sec.  1190,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  as  amended  by 
ch.  199,  Laws  of  1919,  relating  to  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  transporta- 
tion of  pupils,  and  providing  for  a  board  of  arbitration. 

When  patron  is  di.<:satisfled  with  arrangement  made  for  transportation  of  his 
children,  he  may  apply  to  school  board  for  a  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  the 
matter,  and  suc^  determination  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  the  school  board. 

Ch.  53,  spec,  sess^  Dec.  11,  1919. 

Okie:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc, 

Okl«k»BiA:  Amending  sees.  1  and  2,  ch.  243,  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  children  froca  one  district  to  another. 

Authorizes  county  superintendent  to  permit  pupil  living  in  one  district  to 
attend  school  in  another  disti*ict.    Sec  2  regulates  the  mann^  of  transfer. 

Ch.  13,  Feb.  12,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  Providing  for  the  union  of  two  or  more  adjacent  independent 
sch.wl  districts.  Ch.  G9,  Mar.  15,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  To  amend  sec.  4,  art.  7,  ch.  219,  Laws  of  1913,  as  amended  by 
ch.  36,  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  consolidated  schools. 

School  board  of  consolidated  district  must  provide  transportation  for  all  pupils 
ivsiding  niope  than  2  miles  from  school ;  by  majority  vote  of  legal  voters,  district 
tMiy  provide  transportation  for  all  children  under  It)  years  of  age  whether  resid- 
ing fwer  2  miles  from  school  or  not.  Indciiendent  districts  having  area,  popula- 
tion, «nd  valuation  required  of  <^o«wolidn ted  districts  may  provide  transportation. 
School  boards  may  pnjvide  transportation  by  motor  as  well  as  by  horse-dra\Mi 
v«4ilcles.  Ch.  93,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

MlakvflM:  Providing  manner  of  dissohitiOQ  of  consolidated  school  districts. 
May  be  dissohed  on  vote  ct  qualified  voters,  such  v^ote  being  70  per  cent  of 
vote  cast.  Ch.  148,  Feb.  27, 1919. 

OkUh^mm:  To  amend  sec.  1,  ch.  258,  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the  formation 
of  consolidated  school  di-^tricts. 

Prescribes  method  of  cofisoTldatlOB.  Determined  by  majority  vote  of  vomers 
at  meeting  calletl  for  that  purpose.  District  must  liave  area  of  not  less  than  25 
square  miles  and  ast^essed  valuation  of  .^200,000  or  more;  but  district  may  have 
less  than  25  square  milos  if  assessed  valuation  exceeds  $500,000.  Adjacent  terri- 
tory may  be  annexed  on  petition  of  majority  of  voters  thereof  and  directors  of 
consolidated  district.  Ch.  186,  Mar.  29,  1919. 

Pennsylvania:  Defining  consolidation  of  schools;  providing  for  the  establish- 
nwiit  aiMl  regulation  of  consolidated  scliools;  aini  providing  for  State  aid  for 
the  transportation  of  piupils  to  and  from  consolidated  schools. 

"Consolidation  of  school"  is  defined  as  the  nniting  of  two  or  more  putellc 
elementary  schools  whidi  prior  thereto  were  housed  in  two  or  more  buildings 
and  which  thereafter  are  maintaineil  in  one  school  plant,  and  taught  by  two  or 
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more  teachers.  State  board  of  education  to  investigate  and  promote  the  con- 
solidation of  schools,  and  to  report  annually  to  gOTemor ;  State  superintendent  to 
be  executive  officer  of  board  for  such  purpose.  Any  school  district  (i.  e.,  town- 
ship) may  establish  a  consolidated  school.  Two  or  more  districts  may,  tlirou{;h 
a  joint  school  committee,  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  consolidated  schools. 
State  aid  for  consolidated  schools  approved  by  State  board  of  education.  State 
aid  as  follows :  One- half  the  sum  which  the  district  expended  the  previous  year 
fur  transportation  of  pupils,  but  such  sum  shall  Include  no  amount  paid  for 
vehicle,  and  no  district  shall  receive  exceeding  $3,000  in  any   school  year. 

Act  No.  244,  June  18,  1920. 

Pennsylvania:  See  also  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 
South  Carolina:  Begulatlng  tlie  transfer  of  public-school  pupils  from  one 
school  district  to  another.  Act  No.  48,  Feb,  21,  1919. 

South  Carolina:  See  also  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

South  BaliLota:  Legalizing  and  validating  all  acts  and  proceedings  relating 
to  the  organization  and  incorporation  of  consolidated  school  districts. 

Ch.  3,  Jan.  21.  1919. 

South  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  75G9,  Revised  Code  of  1919,  relating  to  the 
consolidation  of  school  districts. 

Regulates  method  of  consolidation.  Ch.  170,  Feb.  27,  1919. 

South  Dakota:  Providing  a  method  of  reorganizing  consolidated  school  dis- 
tricts as  common  school  districts.  Ch.  171,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

Sonth  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  7485,  Revised  Code  of  1919,  regulating  the 
transportation  of  school  children.  Ch.  183,  Mar.  14,  1919. 

South  Dakota:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  C  (b). 
Local  bonds  and  indebtedness. 

Tennessee:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Texas:  Providing  for  the  transfer  under  certain  conditions  of  school  children 
and  funds  to  districts  in  counties  other  than  that  of  such  children's  residence. 

Ch.  36,  2d  called  session,  July  25, 1919. 

Vermont:  To  amend  sec.  1270  of  the  General  Laws,  relating  to  ti*ansporta- 
tlon  and  board  of  pupils. 

Every  pupil  required  to  attend  elementary  school  or  first  two  years  pf  junior 
or  senior  high  school,  who  resides  at  least  li  miles  from  the  school  he  is  re- 
quired to  attend,  may  be  furnished  with  transportation  or  with  board  whenever 
necessary  to  afford  him  opportunity  to  attend  school.  State  shall  pay  on  ac- 
count of  such  board  not  exceeding  ^1  per  week  per  pupil,  and  town  shall  pay 
the  remainder.  No.  59,  Mar.  7,  1919. 

Yirgiuia:  To  relieve  horses  and  vehicles  from  toll  on  any  roads  of  the  State 
when  the  same  are  conveying  pupils  or  students  to  or  from  immediate  at- 
tendance upon  schools,  colleges,  and  other  educational  institutions. 

Ch.  32,  Feb.  7,  1918. 

IV est  Virginia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Wisconsin:  To  amend  subsec.  (1),  sec.  40.02,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  regulating 
the  filing  of  copies  of  orders  made  relating  to  alterations,  or  the  formation  or 
consolidation  of  school  districts.  Ch.  IGG,  May  13, 1919. 

Wisconsin:  To  amend  subsec.  (5),  sec.  40.16,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  pupils. 

When  district  pays  board  and  lodging  of  pupil,  report  thereof  shall  be  made, 
and  when  approved  by  county  superintendent  shall  be  forwarded  to  State 
sui)erinteudent.  Ch.  200,  May  31,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  To  create  sec.  40.015  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  joint  school 
districts.  Ch.  612,  July  18,  1919. 
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H  (f).  Cempiil&ory  Attendance;  Trnaney;  Traant  Offieers. 

See  also  H  (g),  Child  labor;  O  (d),  Continuation  schools;  U  (c),  Juvenile 
courts;  U  (e),  Schools  for  dei>endents  and  delinquents. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Arizona:  To  provide  for  the  education  of  children  of  compulsory  school  age 
living  at  such  a  distance  from  school  or  in  such  inaccessible  places  that  com- 
pulsory attendance  is  impracticable  or  inconsistent. 

Provides  a  county  fund  of  $10  per  month  per  child  to  be  expended  by  the 
county  superintendent  in  the  education  of  such  child. 

Ch.  89,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

California:  To  amend  sees.  1,  2,  and  4  of  "  An  act  to  enforce  the  educational 
rights  of  children  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act,*'  ap- 
proved March  24,  1903,  as  amended,  and  to  add  thereto  five  new  sections  to  be 
numbered  3a,  3b,  3c,  3d,  and  11a,  re.si>ectlvely. 

Children  between  8  and  16  years  of  age  required  to  attend  school  for  the 
full  term.  Exemptions:  (1)  Physically  or  mentally  incapacitated,  (2)  chil- 
dren living  more  than  2  miles  from  school  if  excused  by  county  .superintendent, 
(.3)  those  receiving  competent  instruction  (in  English  language)  in  private 
school,  (4)  those  receiving  instruction  by  a  capable  private  tutor,  (5)  those 
holding  legally  issued  permits  to  work.  Proceedings  against  parents  provided 
for ;  employment  of  attendance  officers  regulated.  Isjsujince  of  work  permits  to 
minors  over  14  is  regulated.  Ch.  258   May  10,  1919. 

C<»lorado:  See  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Connecticut:  Authorizing  State  board  of  education  to  apiM>int  agents  to* en- 
force the  compulsory  school-attendance  law. 

Ch.  296,  p.  290,  May  13,  1919. 

Conuecticat:  See  also  M  (c).  Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Florida:  To  provide  for  compulsory  school  attendance  of  all  children  be- 
tween certain  ages,  and  requiring  every  parent,  gimrdian,  or  other  person 
having  the  custody,  control,  or  charge  of  children  to  send  such  children  to 
school ;  to  provide  means  of  enforcing  this  act  and  penalties  for  violations. 

Person  having  citizenship  in  the  State  and  having  control  or  custody  of 
child  between  ages  of  7  and  16  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  a  public  or 
private  school  for  such  term  as  the  public  or  private  school  which  child  attends 
is  in  session,  but  any  child  may  be  taught  by  parent  or  guardian  upon  written 
authority  of  county  superintendent.  Exemptions  to  attendance  law:  (1)  Child 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated;  (2)  child  who  has  completed  the  eight 
elementary  grades;  (3)  child  whose  services  are  necessary  for  the  support 
or  assistance  of  a  widowed  mother  or  otlier  dependent  person  as  shown  by 
proper  affidavits;  (4)  child  between  ages  of  7  and  9  residing  over  2  miles  from 
school  or  between  10  and  16  residing  over  3  miles  from  school ;  (5)  child  whose 
l>arent  or  guardian  gives  satisfactory  proof  of  being  unable  to  provide  neces- 
sary books  and  clothing;  (6)  unusual  cause  acceptable  to  attendance  officer. 
County  superintendent  may  call  on  principal  of  private  school  to  verify  attend- 
ance of  any  pupil  thereof.  Occasional  nonattendance  not  exceeding  four  days 
shall  not  constitute  a  violation  of  this  act.  Teachers  to  keep  accurate  records 
of  attendance.  County  board  of  education  shall  employ  one  or  more  attendance 
officers,  as  may  be  necessary;  supervisor  or  trustee  of  schools  within  county 
may  be  appointed  attendance  officer.  Such  officers  shnll  take  school  census  in 
June  of  each  year;  shall  serve  notice  on  parent  or  guardian  of  child  not  in 
school  as  required;  penalty  for  parent  or  guardian  to  fail  or  refuse  to  comply. 
Such  officer  shall  furnish  to  principal  or  teacher  of  each  school  the  names  of 
children  who  should  attend  such  school.  Such  officer  may  enter  factories,  etc. 
On  satisfactory  proof  of  inability  to  control  child,  parent  or  guardian  shall  be 
exempt  from  penalties,  but  child  may  be  committed,  if  a  boy,  to  tlie  State 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  or,  if  a  girl,  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls.    Penalties  for  violations  of  this  act  Ch.  7808,  June  11,  1919. 
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GrorgU:  See  A  (a),  Adulnlstratioo  and  mperTlston,  generaL 
Illinois:  To  amend  sees.  274  and  275  of  "An  act  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  srstem  of  fr^e  schools,"  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended. 

Children  between  7  and  16  years  of  age  required  to  attend  school  for  entire 
torin  of  not  loss  tlian  7  months.  BxenH>tions:  <«)  Persons  receiving  approved 
Instruction  in  private  or  in  private  schools;  (b)  the  physically  unable;  (c) 
childron  over  14  who  are  necessarily  and  lawfully  employed;  (d)  child  be- 
tween 12  and  14  in  confirmation  classes,  of  not  less  than  5  months,  in  eltlier  the 
thirteenth  or  fourti^enth  year.  Co»nty  trvant  ofllCGr  provided;  to  be  assistant 
county  superiutenduut ;  board  of  education  of  graded  school  district  may 
appoint  one  or  more  truant  oflicers.  Lists  of  children  to  be  furnished  truant 
o(lic**r8.    Provision  made  for  procedure  against  truants. 

H.  B.  399,  p.  910,  June  28.  1919. 

Illinois:  To  amend  "An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free 
schools,"  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended. 

Amends  sec.  274  by  requiring  instraction  in  elementary  branches  in  private 
schools  to  be  given  in  the  English  language.  Except  in  vocational  schools,  in- 
struction in  all  elementary  schools  shall  be  given  in  the  English  language. 

H.  B.  479,  p.  917,  June  28, 1919. 

Indiana:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 

Iowa:  See  A  (c2),  Co\inty  ofRi-ers;  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  9415,  General  Statutes  of  1916,  leiating  to  attendance 
of  pupils  at  schools. 

Parent  or  other  person  In  control  of  child  between  8  and  16  years  of  age 
shall  send  such  child  to  a  public,  private,  denominational,  or  parochial  school, 
in  whicli  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  liSnglish  langnage  only,  for  s«ch 
period  as  said  school  is  in  session.  Exemptions:  (1)  Child  over  14  who  can 
read  and  write  the  English  language  and  is  lawfully  employed  shall  not  be 
required  to  attend  over  8  weeks;  (2)  child  who  has  graduated  from  elementary 
school;  (3)  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  chiUfren  as  shot^-n  by  pfX)f)er 
examination.  Ch.  272,  Mar.  11,  1919. 

Kentncky :  Amending  ch.  24,  Acts  of  1916,  rehiting  to  compulsory  attendance 
at  school. 

Parent  or  guardian  violating  law  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  920.  Duty  of  teacher  to  report  at  end  of  each  week  all  pupil«  l>etw^ee« 
7  and  14  who  have  during  the  week  failed  to  attend  three  days.  Subdlstrict 
trustee,  or  chairman  of  board  of  trustees  shall  Investigate  such  case  or  cases, 
«nd  in  case  of  neglect,  or  refusal  on  tlie  part  of  person  in  parental  relation, 
said  trustee  shall  report  the  same  to  the  noan^t  court  having  juri^idlction. 
Any  court  having  similar  juribdictiou  of  criminal  cases  shall  have  jurisdiction 
under  this  act.  Ch.  82,  Acts  of  1918,  p.  408. 

Kentneky:  Aniending  sec.  217,  ch.  24,  Acts  of  191H,  so  as  to  give  magistrates 
and  police  courts  concurrent  jurisdlctiim  with  the  county  courts  In  violatfons 
of  tlie  compulsory  school  law.  Ch.  161,  Acts  of  1^18. 

Kentncky:  See  also  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Maine:  See  R  (b),  Educational  coriK>rations ;  T  <b),  Scliools  tor  the  <Jeaf- 

Mai^'land:  Amending  sec.  73,  art  77,  Annotated  Code,  as  amended  by  ch. 
506,  Acts  of  1910,  by  providing  that  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  in 
each  county,  except  Queen  Annes,  employing  fewer  than  125  teachers  shall  act 
as  attendance  ofticer.  Ch.  494,  Apr,  10,  1918. 

Maryland:  S<'e  also  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Massachusetts:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  46,  of  tiie  Revised  Laws,  as  amended 

rej^uiating  tl>e  maintenance  of  county  truant  schools. 

General  Acts*  1918,  p.  298. 

MaSHaehnsetts :  Relative  to  compulstuy  school  attemlance. 

Sec.  1,  ch.  44  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  last  amended  by  sec  1,  ch.  81,  Gen- 
eral Acts  of  1015,  is  amended  to  require  children  under  16  years  of  age  to  at- 
'  -'d  sclM^ol  unless  the  sixth  grade  is  completed.    (Amended  section  required  the 
h  grade.  Ch.  281,  July  1.  1919. 
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llMii|r*a :  To  amend  sec.  597^  of  the  Compiled  Laws^  as  ameadcd  by  Act  Ntx 
1T9,  PufeJtc  Acts  of  1917,  relatingr  to  oomptilsory  e(^lcatlon  of  children. 

Has  effect  of  exempting  from  atteadance  requirements  tlie  regularly  em- 
ployed pages  of  tlie  legislatare.  Act  No.  4,  Feb.  14,  1919. 

Miehigan:  To  aiHend  sees.  5979  aad  5981  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  as  amended 
by  Act  No.  179,  Public  Acts  of  1917,  relating  to  compulsory  attendance  at 
school. 

Children  between  ages  of  7  and  16  shall  attend  school  equipped  vvith  neces- 
sary textbooks.  When  schools  are  maintained  for  entire  year,  no  child  shall 
bo  compelled  to  attend  more  than  three  quarters,  but  child  may  not  be  absent 
two  consecutive  quarters.  Child  in  iwivate  or  ixirochial  scliool  must  be  taucht 
such  branches  as  are  taught  in  the  public  schools  to  children  of  corre.9tM>iiding 
age  and.  grade  as  determined  by  the  course  of  »tudy  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  district.    Reports  of  absences  of  children  are  prescribed. 

Act  No.  132,  Apr.  25,  1919. 

MiniMsetft:  To  amend  sec.  2979,  General  Statutes  of  1913.  relating  to  com- 
pulsory school  attendance,  and  to  establish  the  English  language  as  the  basic 
language  of  instmction. 

Child  between  ages  of  8  and  IG  must  attend  public  or  private  school  during 
entire  time  public  schools  are  in  session,  but  uo  child  shHll  be  required  to  atteud 
more  tlum  10  months  in  a  year.  To  satisfy  this  requirement,  a  school  must  have 
common  branches  taught  in  English  language.  Foreign  langtinge  may  b<»  taucht 
not  exceeding  one  hour  each  day.  Exemptions  from  atteiidance  law:  (1)  The 
phyfrfcally  or  mentally  lncapacitate<l ;  (2)  children  who  have  ci>nipletetl  the 
eighth  grade;  (3)  children  not  residing  within  **  reasonable  distance  "  of  sclwwl; 
but  any  child  over  14,  not  in  a  city  of  first  or  second  class,  may  be  excxiseil  for 
lawful  employment  at  home  between  April  1  and  Novenrber  1,  awl  any  child 
may  be  excused  on  such  days  as  he  may  attend  instnjction  according  to  the 
ordinances  of  some  church.  Ch.  320,  Apr.  21,  1919. 

Mississippi:  To  compel  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  witliin  certain 
ages;  to  fix  exceptions  to  such  provLsioaa;  to  provide  oteans  for  tlje  enforce- 
ment of  this  act;  to  i*equire  reiwrts  from  private  or  parochial  schools;  to 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  occupying  the  place 
of  parent  to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Applies  to  cliildren  between  7  and  14  years  of  age.  Required  attendance,  60 
clajs  each  year,  but  school  board  may  reduce  period  to  40  days.  Liberal  exeuip- 
tions.  Private  schools  must  report.  Not  applicable  in  any  county  or  district 
uutil  voted  by  the  qualified  electors  of  county  or  dLstrict. 

Gh.  258,  Laws  of  1918. 

Mtssmri:  To  repeal  sees.  10896,  10897,  10896,  10899,  10899a,  10901,  10902, 
10905.  10900,  10907,  10908,  10911,  10&12,  and  10917,  Revised  Statutes  of  1909^ 
as  amended,  and  to  enact  in  lien  thereof  sees.  10896,  10897, 10808,  10899,  10900a, 
10901,  10902^  relating  to  c*ompulsory  school  attendance. 

Child  between  ages  of  7  and  14  must  attend  public  or  private  school  during 
entire  time  school  is  in  session,  unless  he  is  receiving  equivalent  instruction  at 
home.  Child  between  14  and  10  must  attend  unless  lawfully  employed  for  at 
least  6  hours  a  day.  Child  may  be  excused  if  mentally  or  physically  Incapaci- 
tated, or  if  he  Ims  completed  worlc  of  ri^nentnry  grades.  Foregoing  require- 
ments to  apply  to  feeble-minded,  deaf,  blind,  and  crli)pled  children  when  special 
classes  are  provided  for  them  according  to  law,  but  parent  or  guardian  may 
provide  lnstructio&  at  home  for  such  handicapped  eluld.  County  superintend- 
ent of  scbools  shall  appoint  attendance  ofik'^,  wlio  may  be  the  county  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare.  Cities,  towns,  and  consolidated  districts  nmy 
eniptogr  district  attendance  offlcera.  Teacher  to  be  furnished  enumeration  list; 
teacher  to  compare  this  list  with  enrollment  and  report  to  county  suiter intK?nd- 
ent  once  a  week  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Parent  or  guardian  must  place 
child  lA  school  within  3  days  after  notice.  Whenever  school  board  shall  have 
established  part-time  instruction  in  continuation  school  for  children  under  16» 
lawfully  employed,  such  children  shall  be  required  to  attend  such  sch(X»l  not 
less  tlian  4  hours  a  week  between  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.    Minors  under  18  required 
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to  attend  such  continuation  school,  where  established,  for  not  less  than  4 
hours  a  week  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  unless  they  have  completed  ci^th 
grade  or  are  In  day  school.  Duty  of  school  superintendents  and  attendance 
and  probation  officers  to  enforce  attendance  law.    Penalties  provided. 

H.  B.  54,  p.  681,  May  30,  1919. 

Montana:  To  amend  sec.  1101,  ch.  76,  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  attendance 
at  school  by  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Raises  compulsory  age  limit  from  14  to  10.  Child  between  14  and  16  must 
attend  school  unless  he  has  completed  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade,  but  child 
over  14  years  of  age  whose  earnings  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  family 
may  be  permitted  to  work.  Employer  of  any  child  under  16  must  procure  and 
keep  on  file  an  employment  certificate  for  such  child  and  must  return  same  to 
issuing  officer  when  child's  employment  ceases.  Ch.  43,  Feb.  24,  1919. 

Nebraska:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general;  R  (b).  Educational 
corporations. 

Nevada:  Compelling  attendance  of  children  at  schools  where  tuition,  lodg- 
ing, food,  and  clothing  are  furni.^hed  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and 
repealing  conflicting  acts.  Ch.  186,  Mar.  28,  1919. 

New  Hampshire:  To  amend  sec.  14,  ch.  93,  Public  Statutes,  as  last  amended 
by  ch.  152,  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  attendance  of  children  at  school. 

Provides  that  superintendent  of  schools  or  (where  there  is  no  superintendent) 
a  majority  of  school  board  may  recommend  to  State  superintendent  the  exemp- 
tion from  compulsory  attendance  of  any  minor  over  14  years  of  age  whose 
welfare  will  be  best  served  by  his  withdrawal  from  school,  and  that  State  sn- 
Iierlntendent  may  exempt  such  person.  Also  provides  that  any  child  doing  ap- 
proved work  in  school  may  be  excused  for  part  of  session  on  stated  days  to 
receive  private  instruction  in  music.  Ch.  84,  Mar.  27,  1919. 

New  Hampshire:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
New  Mexico:  Relating  to  schools;  providing  for  compulsory  attendance,  part- 
time  schools  and  classes,  and  penalties. 

Children  between  ages  of  6  and  16  must  attend  public  school  during  public- 
school  term.  Exemptions:  (1)  Those  attending  private  or  denominational 
schools  maintaining  courses  approved  by  State  board  of  education;  (2)  those 
physically  or  mentally  unfit;  (3)  those  residing  more  than  3  miles  from  school 
unless  transportation  is  furnished.  Children  between  14  and  16  may  be  excused 
to  enter  lawful  employment.  When  in  any  district  15  or  more  employment 
certificates  have  been  issued,  a  part-time  school  or  class  giving  instruction  not 
less  than  150  hours  per  year  and  not  less  than  5  hours  a  week  between  8  a.  m. 
and  6  p.  m.,  shall  be  established.  Attendance  upon  part-time  school  shall  be 
counted  as  part  of  lawful  hours  of  employment.  State  board  of  education  to 
adopt  rules  for  part-time  schools.  State  superintendent  may  excuse  district 
from  maintaining  part-time  school.  Parent  or  guardian  responsible  for  child's 
attendance.  Penalties  for  violation  of  this  act.  Officials  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing compulsory  attendance  law  shall  enforce  attendance  upon  part-time  schools. 

Ch.  09,  Mar.  15, 1919. 

New  York :  To  amend  the  education  law,  to  require  the  attendance  at  school 
of  non-English  speaking  and  illiterate  minors. 

Section  637.  Every  minor,  between  16  and  21  years  of  age,  who  does  not  ix>s- 
sess  such  ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language  as  is  requireil 
for  the  completion  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the  public  or  private  schools  of  the 
city  or  school  district  in  which  he  resides,  shall  attend  some  day  or  evening 
school  or  some  school  maintained  by  an  employer  as  hereinafter  provided  iu 
subdivision  6  of  this  act,  in  the  city  or  district  in  which  he  resides  throughout 
the  entire  time  such  school  is  in  sesson;  provided  that  no  such  minor  be  re- 
quired to  attend,  if  the  commissioner  of  health,  or  the  executive  officer  of  the 
board  or  department  of  health  of  the  city,  town,  village,  or  district,  where  sudi 
minor  resides,  or  an  officer  thereof  designated  by  such  board,  department,  or 
commissioner,  shall  deem  such  minor  to  be  physically  or  mentally  unfit  to 
attend. 
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Any  minor  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  who  willfully  violates  any 
i>rovlsions  of  this  section,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $5. 

Every  person  having  In  his  control  any  minor  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  stiall  cause  such  minor  to  attend  a  school  as  hereby  required ;  and 
if  such  person  fails  for  G  sessions  within  a  period  of  1  montii  to  cause  such 
minor  to  so  attend  school,  unless  tlie  commissioner  of  health  or  the  executive 
olTicer  of  the  board  or  department  of  health  of  the  city,  town,  village,  or  dis- 
trict wl>ere  such  minor  resides,  or  an  officer  thereof  designated  by  such  board, 
department,  or  commissioner  sliall  certify  that  such  minor's  physical  or  mental 
condition  is  sucli  as  to  render  his  attendance  at  school  harmful  or  impracti- 
cable, such  person  shall  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  conviction  thereof, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20. 

Whoever  Induces  or  attempts  to  induce  such  minor  to  absent  himself  un- 
lawfully from  school,  or  employs  such  minor  except  as  is  provided  by  law,  or 
harbors  such  who  while  school  is  in  session  is  absenl  unlawfully  therefrom, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50. 

The  employer  of  any  minor  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
procure  from  such  minor  and  display  in  the  place  where  such  minor  is  em- 
ployed the  weekly  record  of  regular  attendance  uiK)n  a  school,  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  employ  such  minor  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  until  and  unless  he  procures  and  displays  said  weekly  record  as 
herein  provided.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  or  principal  of  the  school 
upon  which  he  (such  minor)  attends  to  provide  each  week  such  minor  with  a 
true  record  of  attendance. 

Any  employer  may  meet  the  requirements  of  this  act  by  conducting  a  class 
or  classes  for  teaching  English  and  civics  to  foreign  born  in  shop,  store,  plant, 
or  factory,  under  the  super\ision  of  the  local  school  authorities,  and  any 
minor  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  satisfy  the  requirement  by 
attendance  upon  such  classes.  Ch.  415,  May  1,  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (sees.  621  and  625),  relative  to  re- 
quired attendance  upon  instruction  and  the  evidence  thereof. 

Subdivision  4  added  to  sec.  621.  Requires  physician's  certiflcate  in  case 
exemption  from  attendance  is  claimed  on  account  of  child's  physical  or  mental 
condition;  pliyslcal  condition  which  is  capable  of  correction  shall  not  exempt 
child.  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  record  of  attendance  and  absence  of 
a  child  as  kept  by  teaciier  shall  be  accepted  as  evidence  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  article.  Ch.  232,  Apr.  15,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (adding  sec.  (538),  relating  to  cer- 
tificates Issued  by  principals  or  teachers  of  schools. 

Certificate  issued  by  any  principal  or  teacher  as  to  attendance  or  nonattend- 
ance  of  any  person  who  should  attend  such  school  shall  be  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  facts  tliereln  stated.  Ch.  303,  May  3,  1919. 

New  York:  See  also  M  (c).  Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc. 

North  Carolina:  To  provide  for  the  compulsory  attendance  upon  the  public 
school  of  children  between  certain  ages,  and  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  tlie  provisions  of 
this  act  and  of  ch.  S3,  Public  Laws  of  1913,  and  ch.  857,  Public  Laws  of  1909. 

Parent  or  guardian  required  to  keep  child  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  in 
sciiool  during  term  of  public  scliool  of  the  district.  Principal,  superintendent, 
or  teacher  may  excuse  child  for  temporary  absence  for  cause  not  constituting 
truancy,  as  defined  by  State  board  of  education.  Penalties  are  provided.  State 
board  of  education  to  formulate  rules  for  enforcement  of  this  act;  to  define 
truancy,  legitimate  excuses,  and  sufficient  causes  for  temporary  absence  for 
farm  or  home  work ;  school  officials  to  enforce  this  act  and  rules  of  State  board. 
Where  city  or  county  already  has  "  higher  compulsory  attendance  law,"  State 
board  shall  investigate  and  decide  whether  such  law  has  a  higher  compulsory 
attendance  feature;  where  district  has  inadequate  building  facilities,  county 
t>oard  shall  provade  the  same  within  2  years.  Attendance  officers  shall  prosecute 
violations.    Procedure  for  prosecutions  is  prescribed. 

No  child  under  14  shall  be  employed  in  any  mill,  shop,  store,  theater,  or 
factory,  except  under  regulations  prescribed  by  child  welfare  commission,  but 
employment  in  boys'  and  girls'  canning  clubs  is  not  prohibited.     No  child 
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under  16  to  be  etnplojred  in  specified  employments  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 
{Superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  secretary  of  State  boord  of  health,  and 
canimissioner  of  public  welfare  are  constituted  tlie  State  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mission. Said  commission  to  provide  Inspection  of  places  of  emplosmient ;  to 
reflate  issuance  of  employment  certlflcates.  Ch.  100,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  To  secure  the  attendance  of  indigent  children  at  school. 

Provides  for  allowance  from  incidental  fond  of  the  coimty. 

Ch.  150,  Mar.  6,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  To  amend  sees  7930  and  7931,  Art  XVIX,  ch,  74,  Revised  Laws 

of  1910,  relating  to  compulsory  education. 

Parent  or  guardian  Is  required  to  send  children  between  8  and  18  years  of 
nae  to  some  public  or  private  school  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  public-school  term, 
unless  child  Is  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  as  shown  by  physldan*8 
eertiticjite,  but  this  requirement  shall  not  apply  to  persons  Imtween  16  and  18 
who  are  lawfully  employed  and  have  completed  work  of  eighth  grade  or  who 
have  completed  the  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Duties  of 
pilncipals,  teachers,  and  attendance  ofllcers  are  defined  for  puriwse  of  enforcing 
this  act.  Ch.  59,  Apr.  4,  1919. 

Pennsylvaiiia :  To  amend  sec.  143G,  School  Code  of  May  18,  19H,  by  provid- 
ing that  attendance  oflicers  in  districts  of  the  first  class  shall  be  paid  not  less 
than  $1,200  per  annum.  Act  No.  404,  July  17,  1919. 

Pennsylvania:  To  amend  sec.  1414,  School  Code  of  May  18,  1911,  by  provid- 
ing that  the  board  of  school  directors  of  a  district  of  the  fourth  class  may 
reduce  tlie  period  of  compulsory  attendance  for  children  over  12  years  of  age 
to  not  less  than  70  i>er  cent  of  the  school  term.  Act  No,  443,  July  21, 1919. 

Rkode  Island:  See  M  (c),  Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc 

South  Carolina:  To  regulate  school  attendance  of  all  children  within  certain 
ages. 

Parent  or  guardian  must  send  child  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  to  public, 
private,  or  parochial  school,  or  to  a  competent  tutor  for  4  consecutive  months 
each  year,  or  during  term  of  school  where  tenn  is  shorter  than  4  months.  On 
petition  of  majority  of  qualified  voters  of  any  district,  county  board  of  educatlcm 
may  order  attendance  for  full  term  In  such  district.  Children  declared  unfit 
by  competent  authority  are  exempt.  Children  more  than  2i  miles  from  school,  or 
children  under  12  years  of  age  more  than  2  miles  from  school,  may  claim 
exemption,  but  children  living  within  1  mile  of  a  transportation  route  shall 
attend.  Private  school  must  ha\'e  api^roval  of  State  board  of  education,  must 
give  its  instruction  in  English  language,  and  must  teach  public  school  subjects. 
County  board  of  education  shall  appoint  attt»ndance  officers  as  needed,  but 
district  having  incorporated  town  or  cily  of  over  2,000  Inhabitants  may  have  its 
own  attendance  officer.  Women  may  be  ntttnidance  ofTicers.  Duties  of  all 
attendance  officers  defined.  Violation  of  this  act  a  misdemeanor.  Teachers 
nmst  report  absences  of  children  from  school.  Child  over  12  may  be  excused 
for  support  of  widowed  mother  or  crippled  father.  Textbooks  to  be  furnished 
to  Indigent  children.  Sum  of  $00,000  annually  appropriated  for  salaries  of 
county  attendance  officers.  Child  labor  prohibited  during  school  hours,  except 
ui)on  certificate. 

South  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  148,  Art.  VII,  ch.  135,  Laws  of  1907,  as  last 
aniendal  by  ch.  213,  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  education. 

Perstm  in  control  of  child  between  Ages  of  8  and  16  shall  cause  Buch  child 
to  attend  public  or  private  scliool  for  entire  public  school  term  until  such 
child  shall  have  completed  first  8  grades  of  common  school  or  equlvfllent  In 
private  sch(K>l.  District  s<»hool  board  may,  after  child  completes  6  grades, 
reihice  animal  period  of  attendance  to  1(5  continuous  weeks  until  child  com- 
ijlclcs  ei?:lilh  gnide  or  readies  age  of  16.  Exemptions:  (1)  Child  receiving 
insthiction  from  ctjmpctent  private  instructor;  <2)  child  who  has  acquired  the 
brnnchcs  of  learning  taught  in  the  i^ublic  schools;  (3)  child  mentally  or 
physically  unfit.  All  instruction  shall  be  given  "only  and  entirely  in  the 
Knglish  language."  Evei-y  private  school  whose  instruction  is  accepted  in  lieu 
of  public  school  instruction  ami  all  private  instruction  so  accepted  must  have 
•roval  of  county  superintendent,  who  shall  supervise  the  same  and  exeroisa 
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the  rif^ht  of  visitation  and  Inspection  thereof,  but  {hereon  aggrieved  may  appeal 
to  State  superintendent.  Person  teaching  in  prlvato  school  the  branches  re- 
quired in  the  public  schools  must  hold  a  certificate  entitling  him  or  her  to 
teadi  subjects  named  in  the  public  schools,  but  ^ate  saperlntendent  may  issue 
a  teaching  permit  good  for  1  year.  Unlawful  to  teach  any  subject,  except 
foreign  and  ancient  languuges,  in  any  high  scoool,  academy,  coliege,  or  hi^er 
Institution,  in  any  except  the  English  language.  Unlawful  to  teach  any  sub- 
ject, except  foreign  and  ancient  languages  and  religions  subjects,  In  any  private 
school,  academy,  college,  or  higher  institution,  in  any  except  the  English  lan- 
guage.   Penalties  for  violation  of  this  act  Cb.  41,  spec,  sess.,  Apr.  2,  1018. 

S^nth  Batets:  See  also  M  <c),  Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc. 

Tennessee:  To  amend  "An  act  to  regulate  and  require  the  attendance  of 
school  children  upon  schools  in  the  State  and  to  provide  means  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  act." 

Kequires  children  between  7  and  16  years  of  age  (amended  law,  8  to  14) 
to  attend  school  for  entire  term.  Givos  Justices  of  the  peace  and  juvenile 
judges  jurisdiction  under  compulsory  attendance  law.  Requires  appointment 
of  one  or  more  attendance  oflkWs  in  every  county ;  to  be  appointed  by  county 
board  of  education  where  there  is  such  board,  otherwise  by  coxmty  superin- 
tendent; to  be  paid  a  salary  and  devote  his  entire  time  during  school  term  to 
his  duties.  In  coimty  of  less  than  5,000  population,  county  board  of  education 
may  employ  county  superintendent  or  school  supervisor  to  act  as  attendance 
officer.  Ch.  143,  Apr.  17,  1919. 

Tennessee:  To  amend  ch.  9,  Public  Acts  of  1913,  requiring  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school. 

Provides  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  ]yo.  construed  as  prohibiting  any  board 
of  education  from  excluding  delinquent  pupils.  </li.  146,  Apr.  17,  1919. 

Tirginia:  Amending  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law. 

State  wide  in  application.  Applies  to  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
12  years  and  require.s  uttendanr-o  for  16  weeks  each  year.  Exemptions:  (1) 
Child  weak  In  btniy  or  mind,  (2)  child  able  to  rend  and  write  or  attending 
private  school,  (3)  child  living  more  than  2  miles  from  school  or  more  than 
1  mile  frr»m  an  establishe<l  free  wagon  route,  (4)  child  excused  for  cause  by 
district  trustees.  Division  superintendent  to  enforce  law;  district  clerk  to 
report  offenses  to  said  superintendent  City  school  lioard  nuiy  appoint  attend- 
ance officer.  Two  wtn-ks*  attendance  at  half  time  or  night  school  equal  to  1 
week  at  day  school.  Ch.  412,  Mar.  27,  1918. 

West  Virginia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Wisconsin :  Amending  certain  sections  of  the  "Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to 
the  employment  and  schooling  of  certain  minors. 

No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  Illiterate  minor  over  17 
years  of  age  In  any  city,  town,  or  village  in  which  a  public  evening  school  or 
vocational  school  is  maintained  unless  such  minor  is  a  regular  attendant  at 
such  school.  Illiterate  minor  is  one  who  can  not  at  sight  read  and  write 
legibly  simple  Knglisb  sentences.  Attendance  for  4  hours  a  week  is  construed 
as  regular  atttendauce.  Ch.  2,  si)ec.  sess.,  Feb.  28,  1918. 


H  (g).  Child  Labor. 

See  also  H    (f),  Compulsory  attendance;   O    (d),  Continuation   schools. 

Alabama:  Regulating  the  employment  of  minor  children  within  the  State. 

Minors  under  14  not  to  be  employed  in  gainful  occupation  except  in  agri- 
culture or  dou)estlc  service,  but  boys  over  12  may  be  employetl  in  spocitieil 
occupations  In  vacation,  and  boys  over  12  and  girls  over  18  may  engage  in 
"street  trades."  Minor  under  16  not  to  be  employed  In  specified  hazardous 
occupations.    Employment  certificate  required  for  minors  between  14  and  10; 
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evideuce  of  age,  schooling  certificate  showing  completion  of  fourth  grade,  and 
physician's  certificate  necessary  for  such  employment  certificate.  Child  under 
14  not  to  be  employed  when  public  schools  are  in  session.  Hours  of  employ- 
ment also  regulated.  Badges  provided  fbr  street  trades.  This  act  to  be  en- 
forced by  State  Child  Welfare  department  No.  629,  p.  867,  Sept.  30, 1919. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  super\islon,  general. 
California:  Regulating  the  employment  of  minors. 

Minors  under  18  years  of  age  not  to  work  over  8  hours  per  day. 

Ch.  247,  May  10,  1919. 

California:  Ilegulating  the  employment,  hours,  kinds,  and  conditions  of  labor 
of  children;  providing  for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  by  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics;  pro- 
viding penalities  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  in  conflict  herewith.  Ch.  259,  May  10,  1919. 

Conneotiont:  Regulating  the  cniployuieut  of  women  and  minors. 

No  minor  under  16  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
establishment  after  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  no  such  minor  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  a  mercantile  establishment  after  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  except 
on  one  day  in  tlie  week  and  during  the  period  from  the  17th  to  the  25th  day  of 
December.  Ch.  195,  May  2,  1919. 

Connecticut:  Regulating  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  employment  for 
children. 

Applications  for  employment  certificates  may  be  required  to  be  under  oath, 
and  issuing  ofllcer  shall  require  applicant  to  be  physically  examined  by  a  physi- 
cian designated  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Ch.  264,  May  21,  1919. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  sui)ervlslon,  general. 

Iowa:  To  repeal  sec.  2477c,  Supplemental  Supplement  to  the  Code,  and  to 
enact  a  substitute  therefor,  relating  to  the  hours  that  child  labor  may  be 
employed. 

Where  a  part-time  school,  department,  or  class  is  maintained,  no  person 
under  16  shall  be  employed  in  certain  specified  employments  for  more  than  40 
hours  a  week.  Ch.  139,  Apr.  3,  1919. 

Kentacky:  To  repeal  and  reenact  subseo.  4,  .sec.  331A,  Kentucky  Statutes, 
Carroll's  edition  1915,  relating  to  the  employment  of  children. 

Regulates  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  to  minors  over  14  vears 
of  age.  Ch.  102,  Acts  of  1918,  p.  443. 

Louisiana:  Providing  for  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  legislature  on  the  employment  of  women  and  minors. 

Act.  No.  126,  July  9.  1918. 

Maine:  To  amend  sees.  20,  22,  and  23,  ch.  40,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
by  ch.  146,  Public  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the  employment  of  children. 

No  child  under  14  to  work  In  or  about  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
establishment.  No  child  under  15  to  be  employed  in  any  business  or  service 
for  hire  whatsoever  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in  session. 
Employed  child  between  14  and  16  must  have  work  permit  issued  by  local 
superintendent  of  schools  or  person  authorized  by  him.  Child  must  furnish 
certificate  of  qualification  or  submit  to  examinaticm.  Duplicate  permit  to  be 
filed  with  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry  within  24  hours  after  issuance. 

Ch.  190,  Apr.  4,  1919. 

Maine:  No  minor  under  16  years  of  age  to  be  employed  between  6.30  a.  m. 
and  6  p.  m.  Ch.  191,  Apr.  4,  1919. 

Massachusetts:  Regulating  the  hours  of  employment  of  women  and  minors. 

Ch.  113,  Apr.  18,  1919. 

Regulates  hours,  meal  time,  shifts,  etc 
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Massaehasetts:  To  require  employers  to  keep  records  of  tiie  worklni;  hours 
of  women  and  minors  when  required  by  the  lAbor  commission. 

Ch.  76,  Apr.  4,  1919. 
Massaehusetts:  See  also  A  (f ),  Administrative  unit&— iilstrlcts,  eta 
Miehig'an :  To  create  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  State  with  special  reference  to  the  questions  of  unem- 
t'loymeDt^  housing,  safety,  and  health  of  workers  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
sults»  the  stabilizing  of  employment,  employment  of  women  and  children,  voca- 
tional education,  and  in  general  the  promotion  of  the  Industrial  welfare  of  the 
State,  including  the  hours  of  labor  and  <^d  age  pulsions,  and  to  recommend 
any  necessary  legislation  with  reference  thereto;  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  said  commission;  to  fix  their  term  of  office;  to  pre- 
scribe tlieir  powers  and  duties ;  and  to  make  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  this  act.  Act  No.  281,  May  13.  1919. 

Mlssonri:  To  repeal  sees.  1715,  1716,  and  1717  of  an  act  approved  Apr.  7, 
1911,  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors,  and  enacting  in  lieu  thereof  sees, 
1715, 1715a,  1716, 1717,  1717a,  1717b,  1717c. 

Children  under  14  not  to  be  employed  at  gainful  occupation,  except  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  domestic  service  when  schools  are  not  in  session.  Chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  not  to  be  employed  unless  certified.  No  child  under 
16  shall  be  employed  in  gainful  occupations  more  tiian  48  hours  a  week,  move 
thao  8  hours  a  day,  nor  between  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  Factory  inspector  to 
furnish  printed  forms  and  emf;)loyer  to  post  notice  of  provisions  of  child-labor 
law.  Employers  to  keep  lists  of  children  employed.  Penalties  for  violation  of 
this  act  H.  B.  60,  p.  248,  May  90,  1919. 

Missoarl:  To  repeal  sees.  4741,  4742,  and  4743,  Revised  Statutes  of  1909,  re- 
relating  to  the  employment  of  children,  and  enacting  in  lieu  thereof  sees.  17261, 
1726m,  1726n.  1726o,  and  1726p. 

Prohibits  employment  of  children  under  16  in  certain  hazardous  occupa- 
tions and  in  certain  unwholeBome  surroundings.  No  girl  under  18  to  be 
employed  in  messenger  service.  State  and  county  superintendents  of  schools 
uud  truant  officers  to  assist  in  enforcing  this  act. 

H.  B.  53,  p.  250,  May  30,  1919. 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sees.  3581  and  3583,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  relating 
to  the  employment  of  minors. 

Requires  superintendent  of  sc&ools  in  cities  and  towns  of  over  1,000  popula- 
tion and  presiding  officer  of  other  school  boards  to  furnish  to  the  commissioner 
of  labor  duplicates  of  employment  certificates  issued  in  the  district  Sec.  3583 
prescribes  form  of  such  certificate.  Ch.  28,  Apr.  16,  1919. 

New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

New  Jersey :  To  amend  the  title  of  "  An  act  regulating  the  age,  employment, 
safety,  health,  and  work  hours  of  persons,  employees,  and  operatives  in  mer- 
cantile establishments,"  approved  April  7,  1911,  so  as  to  make  said  act  apply 
to  persons  employed  for  wages  or  other  compensation  in  any  employment  other 
than  in  factories,  workshops,  mills,  places  where  the  manufacture  of  goods  of 
any  kind  is  carried  on,  mines,  quarries,  or  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to 
amend  the  body  of  said  act  Ch.  204,  Mar.  4,  1918. 

New  Jersey:  To  abolish  the  payment  of  fees  for  searches  and  transcripts  of 
records  of  the  birth  of  children  for  use  as  proof  of  age  to  obtain  them  em- 
ployment Ch.  232,  Mar.  4,  1918. 

New  Jersey :  Prohibiting  employment  of  minors  under  16  years  of  age  more 
than  42  hours  a  week  in  factories,  or  workshops,  in  school  districts  where 
continuation  schools  are  maintained.  Ch.  36,  Apr.  7,  1919. 
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N«w  Jerseys  Frobildting  tlie  employneot  of  ninon  under  16  ycara  of  age 
more  than  42  hours  a  week  in  fefitortes,  or  woriE8!»>ps»  la  scbool  districts  where 
continuation  schools  are  maintained.  Ch.  37,  Apr.  7,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  labor  hiw.  In  relation  to  employment  of  women  and 
minors  as  messengers. 

No  male  under  21  years  of  age,  In  cities  of  first  and  second  classes,  shall 
he  employed  as  messenger  for  a  telegraph  or  messenger  company  before  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  No  female  under  21 
shall  be  employed  at  any  time  in  sneh  occupation.  Ch.  434,  May  2, 1918. 

New  York :  To  amend  the  labor  law  (sec.  7,  ch.  36,  I^ws  of  1909)  as  amended, 
in  relation  to  hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  woman. 

No  chfld  under  16  shall  be  employed  In  connection  with  any  factory  between 
5  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.,  or  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  or  more  than  6  days,  or  48 
hours,  a  week.  Ch.  582,  May  12.  1919. 

New  York:  See  also  M  (c).  Evening  schools,  AmerlGanizatioo,  etc. 
North  itekota:  To  regulate  the  operation  of  coal  mines  In  the  State. 

Prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child  under  16  years  of  age  in  any  undw- 
ground  working  or  mine.  Ch.  168,  p.  311,  Feb.  25,  1919. 

North  Dakota:  Authorizing  the  worlvmen*8  compensation  bureau  to  fix  mini- 
mum hours  and  nainimum  wages  Car  women  and  minors,  and  repealing  ch.  181, 
jLaws  of  1917,  and  ail  other  conflicting  acts.  €h.  174,  Mar.  6,  1019. 

Ohio!  To  amend  sees.  12996, 13007-11,  and  13007-12  of  the  General  Ood«,  re- 
lating to  the  employment  of  minors. 

Regulates  hours  of  omployment.  Penalties  fixed  for  employers  failing  to  pro- 
cure and  file  employment  certificates  or  to  post  notices  as  required  by  law.  Also 
penalty  for  hindering  or  refusing  to  admit  any  Inspector  or  other  person  charged 
with  enforcing  the  law.  H.  B.  No.  282,  p.  9S2,  June  5,  191J». 

Ohio :  To  supplement  sec.  7766  of  the  General  Code  by  the  €«actment  of  sec- 
tion 7766-1,  maktn^  it  a  misdemeanor  to  fail,  or  refuse  to  issue  schooling 
certificate.  H.  B.  363,  p.  005,  June  5,  1919. 

Texas:  Providing  for  a  chief  of  the  women's  division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  two  women  inspeeiurs,  and  fixing  their  salaries. 

Ch.  106,  Mar.  24,  19m 

Texas :  Ilegulatlng  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  and  establishing  an 
industrial  welfare  commission  to  investigate,  and  deal  with  such  employment. 
Including  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage ;  providing  for  an  appropriation  tliere- 
for,  and  fixing  penalties  for  violating  this  act,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Ch.  160^  Apr.  3,  IdlO. 

Utah:  Amending  sec  1874,  Comg^Ued  Laws  of  1917^  relating  to  Jurisdiction  In 
laws  governing  the  employment  of  children. 

TraniEtfers  such  jorisdietioB  from  the  Juvenile  court  to  State  bidnstrial  oom- 
mlsslon.  Ch.  35.  Mar.  13,  1919. 

West  YirglBia:  Prohibiting  and  regulating  the  employment  of  minors. 

Prohibits  employment  of  minors  under  14  years  of  age  In  ga!nf\il  occupations, 
except  agriculture  and  domestic  service.  Boys  over  12  may  be  employed  to 
mercantile  establishments  and  offices  outside  of  school  hours,  but  JBUst  obtain  a 
work  permit  from  sdiool  authorities.  Minors  under  16  sliaU  not  he  employed 
in  occupations  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  or  injurious  to  health  or  morals. 
E^nployer  of  minor  between  14  and  16  must  obtain  and  keep  on  file  a  work 
permit  for  such  minor.  Issuance  of  such  permits  is  regulated.  Sucti  minor 
must  present  for  permit  proof  of  age,  proof  of  having  completed  six  grades  of 
elementary  school  work,  and  proof  of  pliysical  fitness.  Minor  under  1)6  shall  aot 
be  ejnployed,  except  in  agricultural  and  domestic  work,  for  more  than  48  hours, 
or  6  days  a  week,  nor  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  nor  between  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

Ch,  17,  Feb.  13,  1919. 
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W«tt  Tirginift:  8«e  also  A  (a),  AdmlntBtratlMi  and  tupervlsloci,  general. 
Wfeeaaafai:  Begulathig  street  trades  of  minora  ander  17  years  of  age. 

Ou  12»  apec.  aest.«  Mar.  5,  li918. 
WiMOMlm:  To  asiead  fieea.  Jl72Sp  and  1726a*  to  repeal  sec  1728ir,  and  to 
create  sec.  1728p-l  of  fine  statuteB  relating  to  street  trades. 

No  boy  under  14  years  of  age  shall  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  be  employed 
at  any  street  traile  except  the  distribution  and  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
or  periodicals.  No  boy  under  12  and  no  girl  under  18  shall  in  any  city  of  the 
first  class  be  employed  at  any  street  trade.  Ch.  354,  June  11,  1919. 

IViseonsin:  To  amend  subdiv.  (2),  subsec.  (2)»  sec.  172Sa-6,  Wisconsin 
Rtatutefi,  relating  to  educational  requirements  for  permits  to  work. 

Child  must  present  evidence  of  being  over  14  years  of  age  and,  after  July  1, 
2920,  must  have  passed  the  seventh  grade  in  the  public  school  or  school  having 
a  substantially  equivalent  course,  or  must  have  attended  school  at  least  8  years. 

Ch.  432,  June  26.  1919. 


H  (h)  Separation  of  the  Baees. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general* 
Helaware:  See  A  (a)',  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Mlalioni*:  To  amend  sees.  8,  11,  IS,  and  14,  art.  5,  ch.  219,  T^aws  of  1913, 
relating  to  separate  schools  for  the  white  and  colored  races. 

Provides  for  estimates  and  taxation  for  8upiK)rt  of  county  separate  schools 
where  the  same  are  maintnlned;  likewise  in  Independent  districts  where  sepa- 
rate schools  are  maintained.  Duty  of  county  superintendent  to  report  on  sepa- 
rate schools,  number  of  white  and  colored  children,  needs  for  buildings,  etc. 
County  superintendent  to  employ  teachers  of  separate  schools,  except  in  inde- 
pendent dtetricts  where  they  siuill  be  emplojned  t)y  boevds  of  education.  Teach- 
ers of  separate  schools,  exo^  In  li]dei)eodent  districts,  shall  be  paid  from 
county  separate  school  fund.  Chu  28,  Mar.  29,  1919. 


L  BCHaOL  BIMIIPLINS. 


(a)  QeneraL 

Alabama:  To  further  prohibit  disturbances  at  churches,  schoolbouses,  or 
other  public  plsices;  to  prevtnt  in  juries  to  autosaKibsUes  and  other  vehicles 
parked  at  wdi  places.  Na  756,  p.  1117,  fiept  ^,  19l». 


I  (1>)  Corporal  Fanishment 


I  (e)  8as9eiifli«ii  asd  £x»alai#a« 

Teansasee:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 


I  (d)  Fire  Urttla. 

Alabama:  To  create  the  office  of  State  fire  marshal,  to  provide  for  the  ap- 

poiatment  of  deputy  marshals,  etc 

One  of  tbe  dnties  of  said  marshal  is  to  eeQuire  ofOoers  and  teachers  of  public 
and  private  schools  and  aduea4iottai  instU.«tioiBS  to  hold  at  least  one  fire  drill 
eadi  mcmth.  I>ia*  701i  P«  l<Kao,  Sept.  20. 1919. 
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New  Jersey:  Requiring  fire  drills  in  schools  of  2  rooms  or  more  and  In  a 
l-room  school  above  the  second  floor.  Ch.  154,  Apr.  14,  1919. 

Pennsylyania:  Relating  to  fires  and  fire  prevention. 

Requires  (amoni;  other  things)  that  department  of  State  police,  in  consulta- 
tion with  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  prepare  for  use  in  public  and 
private  schools  books  of  instruction  in  fire  prevention.  Fire  drills  also  re- 
quired. Act  No.  286,  p.  714,  July  1,  1919. 


I  (e)  School  Fraternities. 

Illinois:  To  prohibit  fraternities,  sororities,  and  secret  societies  in  the  public 

schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

S.  B.  338,  p.  014,  June  28,  1919. 


J.  HEALTH  REGULATION. 


(a)  General. 

Alabama:  To  further  revise,  extend,  and  amend  the  health  and  quarantine 
laws  of  the  State,  to  provide  penalties  for  violation,  and  to  make  appropria- 
tions. 

Revises  the  health  law  generally.  Provides  for  a  "  State  committee  of 
public  health  "  and  county  committees  of  public  health.  Among  duties  of  State 
committee  is  the  inspection  of  schools  and  the  general  supervision  of  sanita- 
tion. Cyounty  committees  to  have  similar  functions  within  their  respective 
counties.  No.  658,  p.  909,  Sept  29,  1919. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Alaska :  Greatlug  the  ofSces  of  commissioner  of  health  and  assistant  commis- 
sioners of  health  of  the  Territory,  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  and 
fixing  the  salary  of  such  officers,  making  an  appropriation  for  the  suppression 
of  epidemics,  providing  for  the  registration  and  restriction  of  communicable 
diseases,  and  repealing  ch.  43,  Laws  of  1913,  and  ch.  53,  Laws  of  1917. 

Provides  (among  other  provisions)  that  school  districts  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  shall  be  health  districts;  board  of  health  thereof  shall  be  com- 
posed of  president  of  school  board  and  citizens  selected  by  school  board;  one 
member  of  board  to  be  a  physician,  if  practicable;  this  provision  shall  apply 
to  each  incorporated  town  not  otherwise  providing  a  board  of  health  In  a 
community  composed  largely  of  natives,  where  formation  of  board  of  health 
is  impracticable,  any  representative  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
shall  have  authority  granted  to  local  boards  of  health.  Local  boards  outside 
of  incorporated  towns  and  any  representative  of  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  acting  in  capacity  of  health  officer  shall  be  under  supervision  of 
commissioner  of  health  or  assistant  commissioner  of  health  of  their  respective 
divisions.  Ch.  35,  May  1,  1919. 

Arkansas:  To  require  health  certificates  of  teachers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

All  school-teachers  shall  present  a  certificate  of  health  from  a  regularly 
licensed  physician  or  duly  constituted  health  authority  stating  that  such 
teacher  is  free  from  tuberculosis  before  any  school  board  may  contract  with 
such  teacher.  Act  608,  p.  441,  Apr.  1,  1919. 

California:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  bureau 
of  child  hygiene  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of  health,  prescribing 
its  powers  and  duties,  and  making  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act 

Section  1.  The  State  board  of  health  shall  maintain  a  bureau  of  child  hy- 
giene which  in  addition  to  the  duties  and  powers  hereinafter  prescribed  shall 
have  charge  of  such  matters  and  shall  have  such  powers  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  referred  to  and  delegated  to  it  by  the  State  board  of  health.    Said 
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board  shall  appoint  a  director  of  said  bureau  who  shall  be  a  duly  licensed 
and  practicing  physician  of  any  system .  of  therapeutics  and  whose  salary 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  State  board  of  health.  The  State  board  of  health  may 
also  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  other  additional  professional  and 
clerical  assistants,  and  such  compensation  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene. 

Sec.  2.  This  bureau  shall  have  the  power,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  State  board  of  health,  to  investigate  conditions  affecting  the 
health  of  the  children  of  this  State  and  to  disseminate  educational  informa- 
tion relating  thereto;  provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  giving  the  said  bureau  of  child  hygiene  the  power  to  force  com- 
pulsory medical  or  physical  examination  of  children.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  bureau,  upon  request,  to  advise  all  public  officers,  organizations,  and 
agencies  interested  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  children  within  the  State  of 
California. 

Sum  of  $20,000  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  Uiis  act.  Ch.  583,  May  27,  1919. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

Idaho:  Creating  a  bureau  of  child  hygiene  in  the  department  of  child  welfare 
and  defining  the  duties  of  the  sama  Ch.  121,  Mar.  11, 1919. 

Indiana:  To  amend  sec.  2  of  "An  act  concerning  health  in  schools  in  cities 
of  more  than  100,000  population,"  approved  Mar.  6,  1909. 

Provides  for  a  "special  health  fund"  to  be  created  by  a  tax  levy  of  1 
cent  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property.  Ch.  137,  Mar.  14, 1919. 

Hwa:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  dental  clinics  for  school  children, 

and  the  offering  of  certain  courses  of  instruction  in  certain  schools  and  the 

employment  of  dentists  and  dental  hygienlsts  by  public  school  coriK>ration8. 

Ch.  91,  Mar.  27,  1919. 

Kestneky:  Relating  to  public  health;  repealing,  amending,  and  reenactiug 
sees.  2054,  2059,  2060,  and  2061,  Kentucky  Stotutes,  CarroU's  edition  of  1915, 
relating  to  the  State  board  of  health;  creating  bureaus  within  said  board  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  existing  State  tuberculosis  commission,  the  hotel 
inspector,  the  pure  food  and  drug  division  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station,  and  for  otlier  purposes;  creating  county  and  district  departments  of 
health,  and  providing  and  limiting  appropriations  of  the  State  board  of  health 
and  further  defining  its  powers  and  duties. 

Creates,  among  other  bureaus  in  the  State  department,  a  bureau  of  vital 
statistics  and  a  bureau  of  sanitation.  County  or  district  health  departments 
may  be  created  by  county  fiscal  boards  or  by  vote  of  the  pe<H>le.  County 
health  officer  shall  visit  the  schools  of  tlie  county  and  malce  such  inspection  of 
surroundings,  buildings,  and  pupils  as  the  county  or  State  boards  of  health 
may  determine.  Drinking  water  of  school  children  shall  also  be  examined,  and 
insanitary  or  unsafe  premises  may  be  condemned.  Council  of  every  city  of 
10,000  inhabitants  or  more  shall  appoint  a  board  of  health  for  such  city; 
such  board  to  have  same  powers  in  city  as  county  boards  have  in  counties. 

Ch.  65,  Mar.  27,  1918. 

Miniiesota:  See  J  (b),  Medical  Inspection. 

Missouri:  To  amend  art.  1,  ch.  53,  Revised  Statutes  of  1909,  by  adding 
thereto  new  section  6053a,  creating  a  division  of  child  hygiene  in  the  State 
board  of  health. 

Duties  of  said  division:  Issuance  of  educational  literature  on  care  of  the 
baby  and  hygiene  of  the  child;  study  of  causes  of  Infant  mortality,  and  of 
prevention  of  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood;  supervision  and  regulation  of 
physical  inspection  of  public-school  children,  but  no  private  examination  or 
treatment  of  any  school  dilld  shall  be  made  without  consent  of  parent  or 
guardian;  supervision  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  in  public  school 
buildings  and  grounds.  H.  B.  56,  p.  374,  June  3,  1919. 

New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 
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Hew  Jersey:  To  ««tiiorise  any  miilleipaRffcy  t»  maike  asBQafl  «|)pr«^fatl<Mis 

for  tbe  purpose  of  conducting  and  rani ntahiiBg  dental  c!lnit?s  in  any  sujcU  mu- 
nicipality ^or  the  free  tneatnieixt  of  indl^&at  persons  of  school  age. 

New  Mexico :  Providing  for  the  cleanliness  of  unincorporated  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  over  300  lnhabltant& 

RecpilreB  able-txidied  males  over  18  y^^ars  aid  to  w«rk  one  4ay  tor  fm^  pur- 
pose, if  50  f)er  cent  of  legal  voters  00  petition  joistlee  of  tt>e  peac^.  Fines  for 
Tkilatlon  of  tMs  act,  except  ^  aflowed  >a0ti<!e  of  'Ibe  peae«  fer  his  «ervice8, 
cthaTl  be  paid  Into  ttte  district  6<^ool  fond.  Ch,  S,  V>eb.  2a,  lOIJ). 

New  Mexico:  Concerning  tlie  public  health;  creating  State,  county,  and 
municipal  health  authorities  and  prescribing  their  powers,  duties,  and  «€aipett- 
sation;  llixing  penaltlee  for  Tfolatlous^  pnovi#lag  for  Hie  ttiislng  of  funds  to 
meet  emergencies,  upon  the  credit  of  the  State. 

Among  other  powers,  State  department  of  health  may  inspect  public  build- 
ings, institutions,  and  premises;  may  i*egulate  afid  pvesorilie  ^e  loeal^lon  of 
plfunbing,  -drainnse,  Ywter  snppli?,  iiewag«  and  maste  (Usposai,  Jiicbdf^s,  baaiang, 
voQtilatian,  and  isanittLtion  of  public  buiidiogs ;  jua^y  disseminate  public  iiiialth 
information.  County  and  municipal  liealth  antliorltles  in  their  respe<*tive  c<win- 
tles  and  cities  may  exercise  similar  functions  under  State  department.  Vac- 
cination of  children  required  before  admissloii  to  sdtool,  vnless  inofuMkm  te 
/secured  ihraugb  internal  use  of  vnrioiinam  or  unleas  physician  -certifies  4ihat 
child  w^ald  be  eadampered  by  yaocina.tton.  Qb.  85,  Mar.  15,  X9Id. 

Hew  Iftcfci  To  anaond  tbe  public  liealAb  law,  in  relittlaa  tjo  .o^nsoUdiited 
itealth  districts. 

aeenlatea  axnposltkm  of  loqifl  heov^  4if  hemkth  Site  mcmiicBs  of  wbkdk  tSoM 
not  be  fewer  than  8  nor  more  than  7.  Ch.  423,  May  5,  1919. 

NftFtb  QuroUm^  To  pEe^feBt  i»ubllf>«ciliool  tatcbern  from  iniloctins  ttieir 
{MitHls  ^Ith  tubereultnte. 

Requires  teachers  and  superki tended ts  to  secure  liealth  certfficales. 

Oh.  1T7,  JMar-  7.  ttl9. 

Moiift  CsffWllna:  nSo  require  fhe  provisfon  of  adequate  sanitary  equipment 
for  public  schools.  Ch.  218,  Mar.  10,  Wl% 

North  Carolina:  See  niso  J  (b),  Medical  Inspection. 

Ohio:  To  create  municipal  and  ganeral  health  districts  for  purposes  of  local 
health  ^idmlBiiatration ;  to  amend  sees.  1245,  1Z4Q^  44(H,  4405.  4408,  4400,  4410, 
4^08,  4429, 4490,  4436,  4487,  447d,  and  121^  o£  tte  General  Oode,  nelatlnic  to  tlie 
po^'ere  and  -duties  of -boanifl  of  health,  and'to  repeal  eertatn  sections  of  said  code. 

£aGh  <iiy  'Ot  over  2&,000  jK^ulaiion  shail  oonstltute  a  bealth  dii$trj<.t ;  like- 
wise townsli4ps  &iMi  nujiicipitUtles  of  county  4»utside  «f  such  city  shall  ooui^tUule 
a  health  ^listrict,  ezoept  that  city  belniviQea  10*000  and  25,000  having  board  of 
health  with  approved  sanitary  sidministratioa  naay  be  a  district.  Dit^trict  board 
of  liealth  provided  for.  Said  board  shall  appoint  a  health  commissioner,  and 
necessary  assistants,  including  public  health  nurses.  Board  to  Mve  4g:eiift»ral 
health  and  sanitary  administration  of  district.  Including  schools;  to  provide 
for  the  medical  and  dental  supervision  of  sAool  children ;  to  prorWe  for  the 
tospectlon  -of  vdioola,  ddldran's  homes,  and  oomaotlottal  tnsi^ations.  >io  medi- 
cal or  surgical  treatment  shall  be  administered  to  minor  school  pu^  except  on 
written  request  of  parent  or  guardian.  H.  B.  211,  p.  236,  May  9, 1919. 

%pt^gfm:  Crfiaiiag  a  fitaie  boajid  t>t  health  anil  providing  ges^eoalty  ifor  ihe 
heaitii  4xf  tbe  people  of  the  State. 

Provides  for  State  l)oard  of  health  and  county  and  citj  boards  of  health ; 

also  State  and  local  health  officers.    Provisions  relating  to  schools:  (1)  TJo 

person  cesidini;  in  any  hyouse  where  there  Is  a  com mufti  cable  disease  shall  attend 

^  public  or  private  school  or  college  while  quarantine  is  in  force;    (2)  no 

eacher,  pi^ti,  or  Janitor  hawing  «  noinniuidcii'ble  Aiseaae  ^all  attend  any  'pvfblic 
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or  private  adtool ;  <B>  wlien  pdAciiHU  or  tcoohtr  saspecta  pupil  «f  having  or 
having  been  exposed  to  a  communicable  disease,  such  child  shall  be  sent  home, 
and  health  officer  sliali  be  aotified,  and  pupil  shall  not  be  again  admitted  until 
he  presents  a  physician's  certificate;  (4)  school  boards  may  proliibit  the  attend* 
ance  of  any  vermin-infected  or  insanitary  pupil ;  (5)  school  boards  must  provide 
suitable  and  convenient  water-closets;  (6)  school  board  may  prohibit  the 
attendance  of  any  pupil  <yr  teacher  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  communicable 
disease.  No  books  shall  be  loaned  from  a  privately  owned  circulating  library 
to  any  person  havijag  a  communicable  disease,  or  residing  in  a  house  where 
such  disease  exists.  Ch.  264,  Mar,  1,  1919. 

South  )>akoia :  Relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health  by  counties 

and  the  employment  of  trained  nurses  in  counties. 

On  appttcatlon  of  the  county  board  of  health,  or  where  there  !s  no  such 
board  or  where  siich  board  falls  to  apply,  on  petition  of  25  or  more  freeholders 
who  are  electors,  county  commissiMiers  may  employ  "  county  nurse  **  or  nuraes. 
Coffiwlssioneica  or  board  of  health  may  require  said  nurse  to  make  physical 
examination  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  and  teeth  of  public-school  pupils ; 
to  report  cases  of  d^amunicable  diseases;  to  visit  private  or  sectarian  schools 
to  make  similar  examinationa  Oh.  14d,  Feb,  19,  191B. 

Vtali:  Creatiug  the  oflSce  of  director  of  health  education,  providing  a  salary 
therefor,  and  providing  for  a  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  health  edu- 
cation supervisors  and  school  nurses,  and  pro^ridliig  for  the  pronotfoa  of  the 
physical  welfare  of  children  of  preschool  age. 

State  board  of  education  to  appoint  such  director. 

Ch.  85,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

Termont:  To  authorize  the  State  board  of  lieatth  to  divide  the  State  hi  to 
sauitarF  districts  and  appoint  distriet  health  officers  in  place  of  town  health 
officers,  to  specify  the  duties  sC  siicb  officers,  and  to  repeal  sees.  0217  and  9234 
of  the  Qeneral  Laws. 

Duties  of  such  officer  shall  include  furatshing  information  to  general  public 
in  all  matters  affecting  public  health;  making  eegular  inspections  of  sanitary 
couditious  of  sehoolhouses  and  supervising  execution  of  orders  of  State  board 
of  health  relating  thereto ;  serving  as  health  supervisor  of  all  public,  private 
and  parochial  schools  within  his  district;  and  inspection  of  public  buildings 
ami  the  enforcement  of  regulatkWM  of  State  board.  Such  officer  may  exercise 
the  powers  of  local  boards  of  healths  Cities  and  towns  of  5^000  pspnlation  or 
more  may  secure  the  ser\'ices  of  a  local  health  officer. 

No.  175,  Mar.  26,  1919. 

TlririBla:  To  provide  at  Catawba  Sanntorinm  a  cottage  for  tubercular 
tejichers.  Ch.  177,  Mar.  14,  ldl8. 

Tlrfr^Bf*:  Prohibiting  the  use  of  public  drinking  cups  in  public  phices;  in- 
cluding schools.  Ch.  313,  Mar.  10,  1918. 

Yirglnim:  To  provide  for  the  traiaiog  and  Uceosing  of  attendants  for  the 

sick. 

Authorizes  the  State  board  of  examiners  of  graduate  nunes  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  centers  for  training  such  attendants. 

Ch.  321,  Mar.  10,  1918. 
Tlrginla:  See  also  J  (b).  Medical  Inspection. 

Wiseonsln:  To  repeal  and  reenact  sec.  697-lOm,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating 

to  public  health  nurses. 

Board  of  supervisors  of  every  county  shall  within  two  years  after  July  1, 
li>19,  employ  upon  the  certification  of  the  State  board  of  health,  one  or  more 
puMic^bealth  registered  nurses  or  instructors.  Among  duties  of  such  nurse  shall 
be  to  act  as  health  supervisor  for  all  schools  not  already  having  health  inspec- 
tion, to  instruct  in  preventing  spread  of  tuberculosis,  to  assist  in  investigating 
juvenile  dependency  and  delinquency,  to  assist  in  Investigating  nouschool  at- 
tendance where  attendance  officer  is  not  employed,  to  assist  In  investigating 
violation  of  child-labor  laws,  to  investigate  cases  of  crippled  children,  and  to 
act  as  health  Instructor  throughout  the  county.  Ch.  311,  June  7,  1919. 
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J  (b).  Phygieal  Ex«uilii«tios  aad  Me4i«al  Inspeetion. 

• 

AlabAm*:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Alaska:  See  J  (a),  Health,  general. 

California:  To  add  sec.  1618a  to  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  school  trustees,  and  city  and  city  and  county  boards  of  education;  to 
repeal  "An  act  to  provide  for  health  and  development  supervision  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  California,"  approved  April  15, 1909. 

School  boards  may  provide  proper  health  sui)ervision ;  for  this  purpose  board 
may  apix>lnt  physical  inspector  or  inspectors  to  consist,  as  board  may  deter- 
mine, of  physician,  teacher,  nurse,  oculist,  or  dentist,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
same.  Such  persons  shall  not  be  paid  from  money  for  payment  of  teachers* 
salaries  or  from  library  funds.  Qualifications  of  physical  Inspectors  prescribed 
and  provision  made  for  certificating  the  same.  School  board  to  make  rules 
for  the  examination  of  pupils  in  public  8choo!s,  but  parent  or  guardian  may  file 
statement  of  nonconsent  to  Inspection  of  his  child,  and  such  child  shall  not  be ' 
insiiected,  except  that  pupils  suspected  of  having  contagious  or  infections  dis- 
ease may  be  barred  from  school.  Inspector  shall  notify  parent  or  guardian  of 
pupil's  defect,  and  shall  make  reports  as  required;  also  shall  r^K>rt  on  condi- 
tion of  school  buildings.    Districts  may  join  in  employment  of  inspectors. 

Ch.  84,  Apr.  21.  1919. 

CalifornU:  See  also  J  (a).  Health,  general. 

Conneetieut:  Authorizing  the  employment  of  dental  hygienists  by  town  school 

committees,  boards  of  school  visitors,  and  boards  of  education. 

Ch.  293,  May  21,  1919. 
Conneetieut:  See  also  H  (g).  Child  labor. 

Iowa:  Authorising  county  boards  of  supervisors,  city  and  town  councils,  and 
school  boards  to  employ  visiting  or  public  health  nurses,  and  to  pay  the  salary 
and  expenses  thereof.  Ch.  290,  Apr.  22,  1919. 

Kansas:  Amending  sees.  9099,  9100,  and  9101,  General  Statutes  of  1915, 
creating  and  maintaining  free  dental  insiiection  in  the  public  schools. 

Ch.  263,  Mar.  22,  1919. 

Kentucky:  See  J  (a).  Health,  general. 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  city  and  village  councils,  boards  of  county  commis- 
sioners, and  town  boards  to  employ  public  health  nurses. 

Such  nurses  may  be  employed  (among  other  purposes)  to  act  as  hygiene 
experts  for  schools  or  school  districts  not  already  provided  with  regular 
medical  Inspection  and  to  act  as  visiting  nurses.  County  commissioners  may 
detail  such  nurse  to  act  under  direction  of  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Ch.  38,  Feb.  27,  1919. 

Missonri:  S<»e  also  J  (a),  Health,  general. 

Montana:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supenision,  general. 

Nebraska:  Requiring  the  examination  of  all  school  children  to  ascertain  if 
they  have  defective  sight  or  hearing,  or  diseased  teeth,  or  if  they  are  addicted 
to  mouth  breathing  or  have  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease. 

Ch.  241,  Mflr.  24,  1010. 

New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

New  York:  See  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance. 

North  Carolina:  To  provide  for  the  physical  examination  and  treatnjent  of 
tlie  school  children  of  the  State  at  regular  Intervals. 

State  superintendent  to  furnish  instructions  to  teachers;  teacher  to  nmke 
examination  at  time  directed  by  State  board  of  health  and  State  sui)erintendent, 
but  not  less  often  than  once  in  3  years.  Records  to  be  transmitted  to  Stat^ 
board  of  health.  Child  whose  card  shows  serious  physical  defect  shall  be 
brought  at  designated  time  before  a  representative  of  State  board  of  health 
for  thorough  examination,  but  no  child  shall  be  compelled  to  travel  more  than 
10  miles.  No  child  shall  bo  compelled  to  submit  to  medical  examination  or 
treatment  if  parent  objects  in  written  statement    County  commissioners  sliall 
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appropriate  funds  for  treatment  of  school  children,  except  that  in  cities  the 
city  shall  make  such  appropriation*    State  appropriation  for  dental  treatment 

Ch.  192,  Mar.  8,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  See  also  H  (c)»  School  3^ar,  etc.,  minimum  term. 
North  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  1346,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  as  last  amended 
by  ch.  210,  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  health  inspection  of  pupils  in  puhllc  schools. 

Upon  petition  by  a  majority  of  school  directors  of  the  county,  board  of 
county  commissioners  shall  employ  one  or  more  licensed  physicians  or  grad- 
uate nurses  to  examine,  at  least  once  annually,  all  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  school  l)oard  of  any  corporation,  when  petitioned  by  a  majority 
of  persons  having  children  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  shall  employ  one  or 
more  licensed  physicians  or  graduate  nurses,  who  shall,  under  supervision  of 
local  board  of  health,  inspect  at  least  once  annually  all  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  district  and  make  record  thereof  and  notify  parents 
of  physical  defects.  Ch.  200,  Feb.  14,  1919. 

Ohio:  See  J  (a).  Health,  general. 

Oreifon:  See  J  (a),  Health,  general. 

PeBDsylraiila:  To  amend  sees.  1501,  1503,  and  1505,  School  Code  of  May  18, 
1911,  by  requiring  medical  Inspection  in  school  districts  of  the  third  and 
fourtli  classes,  as  well  as  in  the  first  and  second  classes. 

Act  No.  271,  June  23.  1919. 

PonnsylTania:  To  amend  sees.  542,  1501,  1503,  1505,  and  2310,  School  Code 
of  May  18, 1911,  relating  to  occupation  tax  and  to  medical  inspection  in  school 
districts. 

Every  male  resident  or  inhabitant  over  21  years  of  age  must  pay  an  annual 
tax  of  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $5.  Medical  inspection,  formerly  optional 
in  third  and  fourth  class  districts,  is  now  required  in  such  districts.  Special 
attention  must  now  be  given  by  inspector  to  the  teeth  as  well  as  to  sight 
and  hearing.  Act  No.  394,  July  17,  1919. 

Sonth  Dakota:  See  J  (a).  Health,  general. 
Termont:  See  J  (a),  Health,  general. 

yirglnia:  To  provide  for  public-health  nursing  and  medical  inspection  and 
health  inspection  of  school  children. 

County  boards  of  supervisors  may  appropriate  county  funds  for  the  in^)ec- 
lion  of  school  children  and  the  employment  of  nurses  to  visit  schools  and 
homes.  Money  so  appropriated  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  county 
school  board.  Health  commissioner  of  the  State  to  approve  persons  appointed 
for  such  work.    Normal  schools  to  prepare  teachers  for  health  work, 

Ch.  233,  Mar.  15,  1918, 

West  Tlrginia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 
WisooBsin:  See  J  (a),  Health,  general. 

J  (e).  Yaecination. 

Oeorg^ia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  super\'IsIon,  general. 

Massaehnsetts :  To  make  uniform  all  physicians*  certificates  exempting  school 
children  from  vaccination.  Ch.  117,  Mar.  27,  1918. 

New  Mei^ioo:  See  J  (a).  Health,  general. 

North  Dakota:  Making  no  form  of  vaccination  or  Inoculation  a  condition 
precedent  to  admission  to  any  public  or  private  school  or  college,  and  repealing 
sec.  425,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913.  and  other  conflicting  provisions. 

Ch.  236.  Feb.  14,  1919. 

Pennsylrania:  To  amend  sec.  12,  and  sec.  21  as  amended  by  act  of  June  18, 
1895,  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  public  health  In  the  several  municipalities. 

Amends  law  requiring  vaccination  of  school  children.  Applies  to  children 
in  all  schools.    Provides  that  physician's  certificate  shall  show  vaccination. 

Act  No.  198,  June  5,  1919. 

WftsliiBfftoii:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  unlt&--districts,  etc. 
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K.  TlXf  BMK8  AND  SDPFLIBSL 


(a)  Ctttfteral. 

New  Tork:  To  amend  the  education  law  relative  to  the  use  of  certain  text- 
books in  the  public  schools. 

No  textbook  used  in  any  public  school  gfaall  contain  any  matter  or  statements 
which  are  seditious  in  character,  disloyal  to  tlie  United  States,  or  favorable  to 
any  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war.  A  State  commission  la 
created  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  against  textbooks. 

Ch.  :M6,  Apr,  17,  1918. 


K  (b).  Free  Textbooks. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  aupervisioa,.  general, 
Conneotiout:  Requiring  towns  not  supplying  chikdr^i  attending  poblic  schools 
with  free  textbooks  and  aehool  supplier  to  sell  such  books  and  suppUos  to  pupils 
at  cost  Gh.  221,  May  20,  19ia 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  AdmUiistratioa  and  supervision,  general* 
Illinois:  To  autborize  boards  of  education  and  school  directors  to  provide 
textbooks  f^r  the  free  use  of  tbe  public  s<3mx>1s,  and  to  sell  textbooks  at  cost  to 
pupils  who  desire  to  parebaso  them,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  the  vioifttiOB 
thereof.  H.  B.  101,  p.  915,  June  2a,  lftl9L 

Hassaokisetts:  See  A  (f ),  Adminiatrative  iinlts--districts,  etc 
Mew  York :  To  amend  the  education  law  relatife  to  textbooks  and  soppttes. 

In  cities  and  union  free  school  districts,  boards  of  education  may  purchase 
textbooks  and  supplies  and  eitlier  rent  or  sell  them  to  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  Ch.  379,  Apr.  30, 1918. 

North  Carolina:  To  permit  public  school  committees  and  boards  to  furnish 
textbooks  to  patrons  of  the  schools. 

Authorizing  school  boards  to  rent  textbooks  to  parents  or  guardians  of  papilB. 
Provision  for  free  textbooks  for  indigent  pupils.  Ch.  134,  Mar.  5, 1919. 

8o«lh  Carolina:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Sonth  Baketa:  Amending  sec.  7626,  Revised  Code  of  1919»  providing  a  method 
of  furuishlng  free  textbook.^  for  the  schools  of  the  State. 

County  to  purchase  books  and  fnmlsh  same  free  to  pupils,  except  that  Inde- 
pendent districts  shall  ortler  books  from  county  and  pay  for  same  with  district 
funds,  except,  further,  that  city  school  districts  not  under  super? Udon  of  eocraty 
8ui)erintendent  may  buy  books  direct  from  publishers.  District  malntalnliig  a 
higli  school  may  provide  free  high-school  books.  Ch.  173,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

Texas:  To  provide  for  the  purchase  mid  distribution  by  the  State  of  free 
textbooks  to  the  public-school  children  of  the  State  of  Texas,  making  St  tbe 
duty  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  purchase  such  books  froia.  a  fund  eet 
aside  each  year  out  of  the  available  school  fund  of  the  State;  providing  tiie 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  purchase  of  anid  booka  and  ^eir  <Ugtribatlon 
tlirough  the  State  agencies  or  depositories  which  all  parties  with  whom  the 
State  has  made  teixtbook  contracts  are  required  to  maintain,  and  through  the 
district  boards  of  school  trustees  or  their  legally  appointed  representati vea ; 
providing  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  scholastic  census  for  purposes  of 
free  textbook  distribution;  preserlbiug  tlie  duties  of  district  boarda  oiC  aehool 
trustees  and  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  State  auperiatendent  «f 
public  instruction  under  the  act;  providing  for  delivery  to  school  trustees  of 
books  iksed  previously  to  1919,  to  give  to  the  State  the  advantage  of  exchajBge 
price  in  books;  providing  that  such  books  shall  remain  the  property  of  the 
State  and  for  the  disposition  of  woRH>«it  booka;  pioviding  the  metkoA  tx>  be 
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followed  by  teachers  ivid  ^aclfiaU  in  ptocurliig  t>oo4cB  for  their  9«^8t  req^iir- 
ing  teachers  fiad  srfiool  efllrers  to  «mke  reports  of  the  tise,  care,  aitd  con<ll- 
jtion  of  such  textbooks,  aod  providing  Quit  tl>e  sulurjr  of  any  teaclim*  or 
ena^Ioyee  wko  neglects  nm,w  he  s^tfaj^eld;  pcovi4ipg  that  the  State  suj^erin- 
tendeul  majr  make  ruies  ier  xsat  veqiiiBitlen,  ^stfrlbBttoo,  ^are,  use,  and  dis- 
posal of  such  books,  and  tfiat  tbe  loeal  t>oards  and  school  trustees  shall  iiave 
the  power  to  n^ake  rules  Xor  local  application;  providing  fpr  the  placing  of 
iMinted  labi^s  «>n  such  hdoks  and  luiijahierl^g  tbe  aiuue,  ««id  for  ttie  keeping  of 
a  i*ecord  of  all  books  issued  <to  -cflich  pnpil;  pooridlng  for  Ifhe  fiiuari^gation  of  all 
books  beik>re  reissua-nee ;  authorizing  the  sale  of  books  to  parents  and  pupils 
said  to  Institutions  of  leamlBg;  pr^iding  that  all  moBefrs  .skecruUig  Creizi  the 
sale  of  books  and  from  other  sources  shall  become  a  part  of  the  State  text- 
book fund;  providing  for  the  handling  of  coiAp]«inLs  wltli  reference  to  tjie 
piromp(t  delivery  of  sdtioul  books  and  for  jfequlUtions  for  supplenusitajy  books; 
pnHidlng  itiat  the  iState  siiperinteudeut  of  public  InstrnctioB  stKall  notify  all 
persons  holding  contracts  witli  the  State  for  school  books  that  the  State  has 
taken  over  the  contracts  under  the  teruis  tliereof  and  in  accordance  with  tlie 
laws  of  the  State;  fixing  a  penalty  for  a  violation  pf  tbe  act  and  providing 
that  the  furnishing  of  the  pupil  with  free  textbooks  shall  not  begin  under 
this  act  until  the  commencemait  of  the  scholastic  year  1919-20,  and  declarlug 
an  emergefu;y.  Ui.  29,  FeU  25^  xmSu 

T0%mi  Ijerying  a  Staite  >ad  irftUwem  tux  ifor  the  fwrcb^at  of  fldiaol  hootas  for 
the  puhtlc  schools  of  Teoras. 

There  shAll  be  levied  annually  £or  pubUc-scftiool  puiiposes  a  State  tax  of  35 
cents  on  the  hundi*ed  doUari^'  valuation.  State  bokrd  of  education  sIulU  an- 
nually «et  apart  an  anK>unt,  not  to  excet'd  1^  cents  on  the  huudi'ed,  from  the 
proceeds  of  such  tax  to  purcha^ie  and  distribute  the  necessary  school  books  for 
tlie  use  of  tlie  jpupUs  of  the  public  free  schools. 

Ch.  2Z,  2d  caned  session,  July  24.  1916. 

W«tt  TlfvittiA'  See  A  (a),  Adminhitnrtten  xnd  raperviskm,  general. 
WiaeoBsin:  See  A  (e),  School  meethigB,  elections,  voters. 


C  (e).  Uniformity  of  Textl^Mks. 

Alabama:  Bee  A  <a),  Administratton  and  fSiiperrisk)^,  ^^eaaeraL 
Alaska:  Creating  a  territorial  textbodk  oonmlssioiv  pcoBor&lMiig  Its  powers 
Afid  <iu4ies,  and  declaring  an  eniergeucjr. 

Provides  for  tkini  adopti«B  of  a  uaifotan  nejsles  of  texltoaks  £or  the  elementary 
schools  and  for  an  approved  list  for  hljjh  schools.  Ch.  10,  Apr.  18.  1J91(>. 

€«lif»nila:  See  N  <a),  High  schools. 

Belaware:  See  A  (a)«  AdmhilstratlaB  aafl  soperwiBlon^  general. 

€Morgia:  See  A  <a),  Admlnistratloti  and  snpervirton,  general. 

lewa:  See  A  (cl).  County  boards. 

Vmm^UMz  Creating  a  State  school  book  cosautisslon  to  rei^ace  the  scboel  text- 
book commission  and  delining  its  powers  and  duties. 

Ch.  269,  Mar.  22.  1919. 

Kansas:  Kegulatlng  the  sale  and  disposal  of  sclwol  textbooks  through  dealers 
and  agents  and  otherwise,  and  amending  sec.  9983J,  General  Statutes  of  1915. 

Ch.  270,  Mar.  22,  1919. 

Kentveli:y:  To  repeal  and  reenact  subsecs.  1,  3,  4,  8,  12.  14,  and  26  of  sec. 
4421a,  Kentucky  Statutes,  CarrolPs  edition  1915,  and  to  repeal  and  reenact  sec. 
4421b  of  said  statutes,  and  to  repeal  and  reenact  sec.  1,  ch.  8,  Acts  of  1916,  alt 
relating  to  the  ado{>tkm,  sale,  and  distribntion  of  school  tex11>ook8  in  the  Stattt 
and  i«  the  cities  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes. 
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State  textbook  commission  to  consist  of  governor,  State  superintendent,  1 
meiiiher  of  tlie  faculty  of  each  of  the  State  normal  schools,  1  member  of  tlie 
faculty  of  the  State  university,  and  1  educator  from  each  of  the  appellate 
court  districts.  All  except  2  ex  officio  members  to  be  appointed  by  governor. 
Books  to  be  adopted  for  elementary  and  high  schools  for  5  years;  not  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  books  to  be  changed  at  the  same  time.  Cities  of  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  classes  may  make  their  own  adoptions.  County  boards 
of  education,  or  city  l>oards  of  education,  as  the  case  may  require,  shall  appoint 
one  or  more  responsible  agents  to  handle  books  in  the  county  or  city.  In  mak- 
ing final  adoptions,  textbook  commission  may  go  into  executive  sessidn,  from 
which  representatives  of  publishers  shall  be  barred. 

Ch.  110,  Mar.  29,  191& 

Maine:  To  amend  sec.  38,  ch.  10,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
duties  of  superintending  school  committees. 

Committee  to  direct  the  general  course  of  instruction  and  approve  a  uniform 
system  of  textbooks.  No  textbook  shall  be  changed  for  3  years,  unless  by  vote 
of  the  committee.  Ch.  137,  Apr.  1,  1919. 

Miehlnran :  To  regulate  the  sale,  exchange,  and  use  of  school  textbooks  within 
this  State,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation  hereof,  and  to  repeal  Act  No. 
315,  Public  Acts  of  1913,  the  same  being  sees.  5787  to  5798  of  the  Compiled  Laws. 

Local  school  authorities  not  to  i)ermit  use  of  any  textbook  not  listed  with 
State  superintendent  Person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring  to  sell  or  exchange 
textbooks  in  the  State  must  file  samples  of  same  with  sworn  price  lists.  Con- 
tract with  State  superintendent  must  be  entered.  Oontract  must  embrace  fol- 
lowing: (a)  Sale  of  books  uniformly  at  lowest  listed  price;  (b)  price  to  be 
reduced  in  Michigan  to  as  low  price  level  as  elsewhere;  (c)  books  to  be  equal 
in  quality  to  sample  filed  with  superintendent;  (d)  Michigan  to  have  benefit 
of  special  editions  and  prices  thereof;  (e)  publisher  not  to  enter  combination 
10  control  prices;  (f)  right  of  State  superintendent  to  cancel  filings  for  good 
cause.  Publisher  to  give  bond  for  faithful  perforioance  of  contract.  State  su- 
perintendent to  publish  lists  and  furnish  same  to  local  school  authorities.  Dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  books  regulated.  District  treasurer  to  purchase  textboolcs 
(in  use)  of  family  removing  from  district  Act  No.  380,  May  13,  1919. 

Mississippi:  Regulating  the  exchange  price  of  textbooks,  and  repealing  ch. 
168,  Laws  of  1912,  limiting  the  number  of  textbooks  that  may  be  changed  at 
any  regular  State  adoption.  Ch.  143,  Mar.  27,  19ia 

North  Carolina:  To  secure  uniformity  of  high  school  textbooks  withhi  each 
county  for  the  different  types  of  high  school.  Ch.  201,  Mar.  8,  1919. 

North  Dakota:  See  A  (bl).  State  board& 

Oklahoma:  Amending  sees.  7707,  7708,  and  7730,  ch.  74,  art.  6,  Revised  Laws 
of  1910,  creating  a  State  textbook  commission;  repealing  all  laws  in  ccmflict 
herewith. 

Commission  to  consist  of  governor.  State  superintendent,  and  5  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor.  Books-  to  be  adopted  for  common  schools  up 
to  and  including  the  twelfth  grade.  Normal  schools  must  use  such  books  in 
their  regular  course  In  training  departments.  Private  and  other  educational 
institutions  may  buy  adopted  books  at  same  price  as  common  schools.  Ex- 
penses of  commission  provided  for.  Ch.  12,  Mar.  29,  1919. 

Tennessee :  Providing  for  the  adoption,  publication,  or  printing  of  a  uniform 
series  of  textbooks  for  the  public  free  schools  and  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  to  provide  the  method  of  procuring  such  textbooks  for  use  in  said  schools; 
creating  a  State  textbook  commission,  defining  Its  powers  and  duties  and  those 
of  other  officers  having  duties  to  perform  with  reference  to  the  adoption  of 
said  textbooks;  fixing  the  compensation  of  said  commission  and  providing 
penalties. 

Provides  for  State-wide  uniformity  of  textbooks.  Adds  provision  that  com- 
mission may  arrange  for  the  publication  of  books  by  the  State. 

Ch.  142,  Apr.  15,  1919. 
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Tennessee:  See  also  A  (bl)»  State  boards. 

Texas:'  Fixing  bond  required  of  textbook  contractors  for  basal  and  supple- 
mentary books. 

Bond  of  $20,000  required  for  each  basal  book  contracted  for,  and  bond  of 
$3,000  required  for  eadi  supplementary  book. 

Ch.  53,  2d  called  sess.,  July  28, 1919. 

West  Tiririiila:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general 
Wisconsin:  To  amend  subsecs.  (1)  and  (3),  sec.  40.32,  relating  to  uniform 
textbooks. 

When  annual  county  school  board  convention  votes  to  have  county  uni- 
formity, or  uniformity  in  a  superintendent  district,  it  shall  elect  5  persons 
as  a  county  board  of  education  for  the  adoption  of  books ;  term  of  such  board 
five  years.  Ch.  500,  July  8,  1919. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
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(a)  General;  Course  of  Study. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
CaUfomia:  To  add  sec.  1672a  to  the  PoUtical  Code,  relating  to  bulletins, 
circulars,  and  other  publications  for  propaganda  purposes  in  the  schools. 

Circulars,  etc.,  of  organizations  not  under  control  of  school  authorities  are 
barred  from  schools  unless  approved  by  proper  school  authorities. 

Ch.  266.  May  9,  1919. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Florida:  To  validate  and  adopt  the  uniform  course  of  study  for  elementary 
and  high  schools  promulgated  by  the  State  Department  of  education  in  1918,  to 
provide  for  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  of  said  course,  and  making  an 
appropriation  therefor.  Ch.  7910,  June  9,  1919. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Maine:  To  amend  sec.  132,  ch.  16,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  providing  for  the 
teaching  of  common  school  branches  in  the  English  language. 

Superintendent  to  prescribe  studies  to  be  taught  in  public  schools  and  in 
private  schools  approved  for  tuition  and  attendance  purposes,  reserving  to 
school  committees  and  others  in  charge  of  public  and  private  schools  the  right 
to  prescribe  additional  studies ;  but  course  arranged  by  school  committee  or  of- 
ficers In  charge  of  private  school  may  be  approved  by  State  superintendent. 
The  **  basic  language  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  public  and  private, 
shall  be  the  English  language."  Ch.  146,  Apr.  1,  1919. 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sec.  6783,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  relating  to  the 
course  of  study  for  rural  schools. 

Courses  of  study  which  school  board  of  any  county  shall  establish  with  ap- 
proval of  county  superintendent  shall  apply  only  to  rural  schools  and  shall 
include  all  subjects  required  for  a  second  grade  certificate. 

Ch.  151,  Apr.  11,  1919. 

Nebraska:  See  also  N  (a).  High  schools;  R  (b),  Educational  corporations. 
New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
New  Jersey :  Relating  to  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State  who  shall 
enter  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

Pupil  of  public  school  or  educational  institution  of  the  State  who  commenced 
the  work  of  the  senior  year  and  completed  the  same  up  to  the  time  of  induction 
into  the  military  or  naval  service  is  allowed  to  graduate. 

Clu  115,  Feb.  23,  1918. 
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North  Dakota:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Okie:  To  amend  secau  7645  and  7752  of  the  Oeoeral  Oodt  relative  to  the 

course  of  study  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Course  provided  hy  local  boards  of  adocatlon  widi  approval  of  State  e«per- 
intendent.  American  government  and  eltUaoahip  to  be  taught  In  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  S.  B.  140,  p.  542,  June  5, 1919. 

Oregon:  To  amend  see.  4227,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  relating  to  the  examina- 
tion of  pnpUs  who  have  completed  tlie  eighth  grade. 

Kxamination  conducted  by  teacher  or  teachers  of  district  (Formerly  pro- 
vided that  chairman  of  diatrlet  beard  eondvct  the  examination.) 

Ch.  80,  Feb.  21,  U919. 

UTest  YirglDia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
TVyoming:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 


I 


L  (ti).  Hlstery,  Civics,  PalrietlsM. 

See  also  M  (c),  Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc. 

Alabama:  To  establish  the  Alabama  Patriotic  Society;  to  define  its  scope 
and  purposes ;  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  its  officers  by  the  governor ; 
to  preecrifoe  the  manner  in  which  their  successors  shall  be  chosen,  and  to  de> 
fine  their  factions.  No.  73S,  p.  1088,  Sept  30,  1910. 

AlaJ^ftma:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  sn^er vision,  ipeneraL 

California:  See  O  (d),  Oontinuation  schools. 

Conmeetient:  Establishing  a  department  of  Americanization. 

The  State  board  of  education  is  directed  to  establish  such  department  and 
ap(K>fnt  a  director  who  sliall  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum,  and  who 
shall .  perform  such  duties  as  State  board  may  prescribe.  Town  directors  of 
Aiiierlcaul^itlon  jiiay  also  be  iJrovided.  Gh.  28$^  May  21,  li)19. 

DeLaware:  To  assist  in  the  Americanization  of  the  forrtgn-born  noo-ElagUflb 
speaking  residents  of  the  State,  and  to  appropriate  money  therefor. 

In  any  school  district,  including  WHinington,  where  there  are  10  or  more 
perscMis  over  16  years  of  age  who  do  not  speak  the  Bsi^ish  language  and  who 
desire  to  attend  a  class,  the  school  board  may  establish  a  class  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  such  persons.  Classes  may  be  held  in  the  evenings  or  at  other  con- 
venient times.  Teachers  need  not  have  State  certificates.  State  appropriation 
of  $15,000  per  annum  to  be  expended  on  apinroval  of  State  board  of  education. 

Ch.  158,  Aug.  2,  1919. 

Cieorgia:  Autlioriziu^  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  to  have  prepared 
on  a  roy^y  basis  a  textbook  in  civil  government  suitable  for  nse  in  the 
schools  of  Georgia.  Res.  No.  eo,  p.  919,  Aug.  20,  1918. 

Oeergia:  See  also  A  (a),  Adminlstratien  and  sapervisk»w  general. 

Iowa:  Requiring  the  teaching  of  American  eitisensklp  in  tke  pobUc  and 
private  schools  located  in  this  State,  and  providing  for  an  outline  of  such 
subjects.  Ch.  400,  Apr.  26,  19ia 

Kansas:  See  L  (n),  Modem  tonguagee. 

Montana:  See  M  (c),  Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc 

Nebnurtta:  tSee  R  (b),  Educational  corporations. 

New  Jersey:  See  N  (a),  High  schoola 

New  York :  To  amend  the  education  law  in  rriation  to  patriotic  Instniction 
and  citizenship. 

Regents  of  the  university  shall  prepare  courses  of  Instruction  for  nse  In  all 
the  schools  of  the  State;  school  boards  shall  require  instruction  te  be  given 
In  such  courses;  pupils  attending  such  schools  who  are  over  8  years  of  a«e 

all  attend  upon  such  courses.    Similar  courses  shall  be  maintained  In  private 
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schools.    CamnUSBtoner  of  educatfoQ  may  withhold  State  apportloDment  from 
any  district  not  complying  with  this  act  Oh.  241,  Apr.  17,  19ia 

North  Carolina:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Ohio:  See  £  (a).  Teachers*  Qualifications,  general;  L  (a),  Course  of  study, 
generaL 

Oklahoma:  See  M  (c),  E\^enlng  schools,  AsBericanizatioii,  etc. 

Pennsylrania:  To  amend  sec.  1607,  School  Code  of  May  18,  1911,  by  pro- 
viding that  the  State  superintendent  prescribe  "a  course  of  Instruction  con- 
ducive to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devoti(m  to  the  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments, whl<^  diaU  be  taught  in  all  tte  public  schools  of  the  State." 

Act  No.  263,  June  20,  1919. 

PennsylTaniA:  See  also  L  (c),  Physical  education. 

Sealh  Dakota:  Requiring  instruction  in  ixitrlotlsm  In  all  educational  insti- 
tutions, both  public  and  private,  in  this  State. 

Ch.  39,  fepec.  sess.,  Mar.  23,  1918. 

Texas:  To  provide  for  the  teaching  of  lessons  in  patriotism  In  the  public 
schools,  for  the  display  of  the  United  States  flag  in  connection  with  every 
public  school,  and  directing  the  State  snperlatetident  of  public  instruction, 
county  and  city  superintendents  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  relative  thereto. 

Taacfa€ar  must  devote  at  least  W  minuites  each  school  day  to  teaching  Intelli- 
geat  iMLtriotlsai.  School  boards  must  provide  a  flag  fur  each  seliool  building. 
State  and  county  and  city  superintendents  directed  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act  Oh.  17,  fourth  called  session.  Mar.  20,  1918. 

WashiRgten;  See  F  (a).  Teachers'  employment,  etc.;  N  (a),  High  sc^iools. 
L  (c).  Physieal  Education;  Military  Training. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 
Arizona:  To  amend  ch.  59,  Session  Laws  of  Arizona,  1917,  regular  session, 
IMTOvidiag  for  the  organization,  control,  and  equipment  of  State  normal  and 
high  school  cadet  eompaaies  and  for  the  promotion  of  rlAe  practice  therein, 
and  making  an  ai^propriatlon  therefor. 

Minor  amendments  as  to  organization  and  control. 

Ch.  104,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

Caltfemia:  Appropriating  $75,000  for  two  years  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
organizing,  controlling,  Instructing,  and  maintaining  high-school  cadet  com- 
panies. Gh.  013,  May  27,  1919. 

Calilsrnia:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Delaware:  Prescribing  physical  training  for  the  school  children  of  the 
State,  and  creating  the  physical  training  commission  to  Inaugurate  a  sysleiu 
of  physical  training  for  school  children. 

State  board  of  education  to  prescribe  character  and  method  of  such  train- 
ing. The  *•  physical  training  commission "  is  created  to  devise  a  system  of 
physical  training  and  inaugurate  the  same  In  the  schools,  subject  to  direction 
of  State  board  of  education.  Functions  of  commission  to  cease  when  sticli 
system  is  Inaugurated.  Ch.  7,  Apr.  10,  1919. 

Florida:  To  authori&e  the  State  board  of  education  to  prescribe  a  comrse  in 
military  Instruction  and  training  In  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Ch.  7911,  June  9, 1919. 

iMdlana:  To  provide  for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  supervision  of 
eourses  in  physical  education  in  the  elementary,  high  schools,  and  accredited 
schools  of  the  State. 

State  board  of  education  may  preBcribe  suitable  omrses  ef  instruction  In 
physical  education  for  all  pupils  enrollad  in  eiementary,  hUfix,  and  private 
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iJfrr***  a'^  Mi^^'^'^      .^i  difltbtlity  determined  by 

^'Wo?  vr--^^^-^        ^i,i»r''^^'^si«ton.    Such  courses  to 

«^^  f.S^^  ^'jS'A/flis  and  purposes  of  course : 

^^^  „aP^^  ''If'^.!^^  P"^  pit)vlde  neuromuscular  training ; 

,/^  ''^':^/-^'hn/^^^^^  P'^e^e^^  postural  and  bodily 


couree 

Oop 

in  ten 
ei^li 


rt<  -{'.V/i-i^'  '^ijIiA? ^"^''f^al^ie ^'/eadershlp.  self-subordination.  obedience  to 

'^'un-  'jJJ  5,0  ^'"^.^^tlon  "J"*^^ei/.rtllance,  disciplined  iniUative,  self-control. 

''^^^^te  ^^  ^''!^^.7rci?fl'«^'Jfi  fn  recreatlonfll 
/i^  .'*%t/i«.»r  hi^p^±J^.t  interest  J«_ recreational 


^^  ^/fTT^/"^  nrideM  ^Itnterest  In  recreational  activities;  (3)  to  promote  a 

*^^,kority>  ^^^„\e8tid  i^''"f|L  nnd  to  secure  scientiflc  super vi^on  of  the  sanita- 

"/«/  «  ^''''T^iBnd  iiome  j^.^  ^^^ounds,  and  athletic  fields,  and  the  necessary 

UrATi^^'^''^^  tftii^'^fl'ch  ciurse  may  likewise  Include  suitable  instruction  In 

tlhn   ^*^Jt  thereof;  ^Y.%ealth  nnd  safety;  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 

e*i^^^%l  and  co™'"""ire  related  to  community  and  national  welfare;  the  pro- 

l^^^HizensbiP  "hi  hest  type  of  patriotic  citizenship ;  and  domestic  hygiene  and 

^iSt  f^^^'  hool  board  to  provide  for,  Install,  and  enforce  such  courses,  and 
^i)oty  ^^  f^  to  attend  thereon  unless  excused.  Pupils  allowed  credit  therefor 
ypils  '■^Hon  or  graduation.  School  authorities  may  employ  teachers  of 
fii  P'^Tfralnlnffl  ^^^  ^^  '"^^  contiguous  corporations  may  unite  in  employing 
phy<''*^ir  State  board  of  education,  In  arranging  for  a  system  of  normal- 
^  teft<^^^*(ructlon  and  designating  accredited  teacher-training  schools,  may  re- 
gciiooM^^  no  such  school  be  admitted  to  the  accredited  class  until  such  school 
quire  ibes  2in  approved  course  In  physical  education  and  makes  completion  of 
prescri  ^gg^^  ^^  graduation.  State  superintendent  with  advice  of  State 
^"rd  to  promulgate  rules.  State  board  of  education  sliall  prescribe  necessary 
'^^al^cations  and  conduct  examinations  of  teachers  In  physical  training. 
rJlnrses  to  be  established  at  beginning  of  school  year  1919-20. 
^  Ch.  149,  Mar.  14,  1919. 

Kansas:  See  E  (b),  Teachers*  certificates,  general. 

Maine:  To  provide  for  physical  education  In  the  public  schools. 

Town  school  committee  shall  make  provision  for  instruction  of  all  public 
school  pupils  In  personal  hygiene,  community  sanitation,  and  physical  educa- 
tion, Including  recreational  exercises.  In  accordance  with' course  of  study  and 
lesson  plans  prepared  by  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  shall 
make  rules  therefor.  Towns  may  employ  supervisors  or  directors  of  physical 
education;  standards  of  preparation  tiierefor  determined  by  State  superin- 
tendent. Where  such  supervisors  are  employed,  school  superintendent  E^all 
i-eport  to  State  superintendent  as  required  by  him.  State  aid  to  amount  of 
one-half  the  salary  of  approved  supervisor,  but  not  to  exceed  $800  each.  Two 
or  more  towns  may  unite  for  purpose  of  employing  supervisor  or  director. 
State  appropriation,  $15,000  annually.  Ch.  73,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

Maryland:  Providing  for  physical  education  and  training  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  and  authorizing  and  directing  the  State  board  of  education 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  thereof. 

In  elementary  schools  at  least  15  minutes  in  each  school  day  shall  be  devoted 
to  such  training,  and  at  least  1  hour  per  week  to  directed  play  outside  of  regu- 
lar classroom  work.  In  high  schools  at  least  1  hour  in  each  school  week,  and  at 
least  2  hours  of  directed  play  or  athletics  outside  of  classroom  work.  State  board 
of  education,  on  recommendation  of  State  superintendent,  shall  appoint  a 
supervisor  of  physical  education,  also  professional  and  clerical  assistants. 
Said  board  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  physical  education. 

Cli.  269,  Apr.  10,  1919. 

Massachusetts:  To  permit  the  use  of  armories  by  military  organizations  in 
the  public  schools.  Ch.  64,  Apr.  1,  1919. 

Massachusetts:  Sec  also  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc.;  M  (d), 
Vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  social  centers. 

Mlehlgan:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  physical  training  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  State  normal  schools  of  this  State ;  to  define  the  alms  and  pur- 
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{loses  of  such  physical  training ;  to  prescribe  tlie  duties  of  boards  of  education 
relative  to  physical  training  in  certain  school  districts ;  to  provide  for  a  course 
of  instruction  in  physical  training  in  the  normal  schools  of  this  State ;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  a  director  of  physical  training  and  the  salary  and 
expenses  connected  therewith;  and  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor  and  to 
I)rovide  a  tax  to  meet  the  same.  No.  274,  May  13,  1019. 

New  York :  To  amend  the  education  law»  in  relation  to  payment  by  State  of 
compensation  of  teachers  in  physical  training  in  certain  districts,  and  making 
appropriation  therefor. 

Requires  that  all  pupils  over  8  years  of  age  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  be  given  physical  training,  for  at  least  20  minutes  each  day,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  regents  of  education  after  conference  with  the  military  training 
commission.  Board  of  education  in  every  city  and  every  union  ,free  school 
district  employing  10  or  more  teachers  shall  employ  a  teacher  or  teachers 
qualified  and  duly  licensed  to  give  such  instruction;  in  other  districts  regular 
teachers  shall  give  such  instruction.  Boards  of  education  of  two  or  more  con- 
tiguous districts  in  the  same  supervisory  district  may  Join  in  the  employment 
of  a  physical  training  teacher.  Private  schools  must  maintain  such  courses. 
State  aid  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  salary  of  approved  teacher.  Sum  of 
^60»000  is  appropriated  to  provide  supervision  of  physical  training. 

Ch.  442.  May  6,  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  military  law,  relative  to  the  military  training  of 
boys. 

Amended  law  requires  military  training  of  not  exceeding  3  hours  a  week  for 
l)oys  between  16  and  19  years  of  age,  except  when  exempted  by  the  military 
training  commission;  such  training  to  be  given  during  school  or  college  year 
for  boys  in  school,  and  for  41  weeks  each  year  for  other  boys.  Minor  amend- 
ments as  to  administration  of  the  act.  Ommission  to  issue  certificates  to 
boys  enrolled  for  such  training  and  meeting  requirements  thereof;  no  boy 
between  16  and  19  to  continue  in  school  or  college  unless  he  has  such  certificate 
or  unless  he  is  exempted ;  no  such  boy  not  in  school  or  college  shall  be  employed 
by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  unless  he  has  such  certificate,  or  unless  he 
is  exempted  by  the  commission.  Authorities  in  charge  of  armories  are  re- 
quired to  allow  the  use  thereof  for  the  conduct  of  military  drills  provided  for 
by  this  act  when  such  armories  are  not  required  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Guard  or  Naval  Militia.  Ch.  470.  May  6,  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (sec.  698),  in  relation  to  physical 

training  and  the  use  of  armories  therefor. 

Physical  training  provided  for  may  be  given  in  any  armory  of  the  State  where 
such  armory  is  within  convenient  distance  of  the  school. 

Ch.  112,  Mar.  27,  1919. 

New  York :  To  amend  the  military  law,  as  last  amended  by  ch.  470,  Laws  of 
1918,  in  relation  to  uniform  clothing  and  equipment  of  persons  subject  to 
school  military  training. 

State  military  training  commission  may  prescribe  uniform  clothing  and 
equipment,  or  may  aiiprove  uniform  clothing  or  equipment  now  or  hereafter 
locally  adopted.  Ch.  407,  May  5,  1910. 

Oregon:  Bequiring  physical  exercises  or  training  in  the  public  schools. 

Pupils  in  both  elenwntary  and  secondary  schools  shall  attend  upon  physical 
training  as  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent ;  school  boards  must  provide 
such  training.  Course  shftll  be  designed  to  promote  correct  physical  posture, 
mental  and  phyrtcal  alertness,  self-control,  disciplined  initiative,  sense  of 
patriotic  duty,  and  cooperation  under  leadership.  State  superintendent  shall 
appoint  a  committee  of  experts  to  assist  him  in  formulating  course.  Additional 
powers  of  superintendent:  (1)  To  provide  for  inspection;  (2)  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations;  (3)  to  prescribe  conditions  for  individual  exemptions;  (4)  to 
cooperate  with  colleges  and  Federal  Government  In  maintaining  courses  of 
-instruction  for  teachers  of  physical  training.  Ch.  68,  Feb.  21,  1919. 
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PeiuiftjlvaBi«:  To  amend  sec.  1607,  School  Code  of  May  IS,  1911«  by  renuir- 
Ing  that  physical  trakdng  and  ethics  be  given  in  all  elementary  public  echoola; 
also  "  instruction  conducive  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  State  and  National 
Governments."  Act  No.  890,  July  17,  1010. 

Yermeiit:  Joint  resolution  relating  to  pfaarsical  training  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

State  board  of  edncation  Is  autUorlTied  and  instructed  to  investigate  and 
decide  upon  the  propriety  of  introducing  compulsory  courses  In  physical  traln- 
ioj?  iu  tlie  secondary  schools  of  the  State  and  determine  whether  credits  in  Siieh 
courses  should  be  allowed  to  count  toward  points  for  graduation. 

No.  385,  Apr.  8,  1010. 

Washington:  Providing  for  courses  in  physical  education  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  for  State  normal  schools,  and  for  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  State  College  of  Washington,  and  prescribing  special  duties  of  the 
State  board  of  education  in  the  ndmluLstration  thereof. 

Ou  80,  Mar.  11^  1019. 

Wyoming:  See  N  (a).  High  schools. 


L  (d).  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  Alcohol;  Narcotics;  Other  Health 

Instruction. 

Alabama:  Regulating  instruction  in  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks^  stimu- 
lants, and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

No.  722,  p.  1045,  Sept  90,  1010. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a),  Admlnistrution  and  supervision,  general. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

PenmsylYania:  To  amend  sec.  1007,  School  Code  of  May  18,  1011,  relating  to 
branches  taught  in  the  elementary  public  schools. 

Adds  "instruction  in  sufet^'-firat  methods*'  to  branches  that  must  be 
tauglit.  Act  No.  08,  May  8,  1910. 

Wiseensin:  To  amend  subsec.  (2),  sec.  40..^,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating 
to  prescribed  courses  of  Instruction  and  prescribing  a  penalty ;  to  create  a  new 
paragraph  and  to  renumber  certain  paragraphs  in  subsec.  (5),  sec.  20.24,  relat- 
ing to  schools. 

Instruction  shall  be  srlven  in  physiology  and  hygiene  with  sqpeclal  reference 
to  health,  sanitation,  and  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Itegnlar 
class  instruction  in  such  subject  equivalent  to  at  least  5  periods  a  week  for 
ouo-lialf  of  a  school  year  shall  be  given  In  either  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth 
grade.  District  refusing  or  neglecting  to  comply  with  this  provision  shall  for- 
feit its  right  to  share  In  the  distribution  of  the  common  school  fund. 

Ch.  414,  June  25.  1910. 


L  (e).  Moral  and  Ethical  Instrnction;  Bible  In  the  Seheels. 

Alabama:  To  provide  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Bible  In  schools  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  public  funds. 
Requires  dally  "  readings  from  the  Holy  Bible." 

No.  459.  p.  701,  Sept.  20, 1910. 


L  (f).  Humane  Treatment  ef  Animals. 

Alabama:  To  provide  for  Instruction  In  the  public  schools  in  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals.  No.  G95,  p.  1002,  Sept.  20, 1010. 
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KaiiSM:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 
New  Hampshire:  See  H  (f),  Gomimlsory  attendance, 
PeBBSjlTanla:  See  B  (c),  Teachers'  certificates,  speclaL 


L  (h).  Brawiiiir- 
KaBMS:  See  E  (b),  Teachers*  certificates,  geoeraL 


L  (i>.  Teclinleal,  Manaal,  and  Industrial  Edueatloa;  Household  Aria. 

See  also  under  O,  Vocational  education. 

Alabana:  See  M  (e) ,  University  and  school  extension. 

KaMMW:  See  B  <b),  Tea^liers'  oertlfk^tes*  general;  G  (c),  Couaty  and  local 
nonual  schisoia. 

M aMaekoMtts :  See  A  <f),  AdmiaistratlYe  aaitfl—Hlistricts,  etc 

MiehliraM:  See  A  (l92),  State  offlcets;  O  (b).  Agricultural  scboela 

MIsslBSiptI :  Appropriating  $2,750  to  tbe  Industrial  Institute  and  College  in 
order  to  make  available  a  like  amount  allotted  to  the  said  college  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Instruction  in  home  eco- 
nomics. Ch.  7,  Feb.  6,  1918. 

Montana:  See  M  (e),  University  and  school  extension. 

New  Jersey:  Authorizing  counties  and  maDicipalities  to  appropriate  money 
for  agricultural  extension  work  and  for  the  promotion  of  home  economics. 

Ch.  74,  Feb.  16^  IdlS. 

N4irih  Carolina:  See  I>  (j),  Agriculture. 

Peaa^ylTanla:  See  L  (c),  Physical  educatloo. 


L  (J).  Agriculture. 

See  lUso  O  (b),  Agricultural  schools. 

Alabama:  See  M  <e),  University  and  school  extensicm. 

Fl«ri4a:  To  authorize  county  boards  of  puMlc  instmctiOB  to  acquire  landa 
for  use  la  farm  demonstration  work.  Ch.  791C,  May  29,  1919. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

Iowa:  To  encourage  school  boards  to  provide  school  children  of  their  re- 
spective districts  with  agricultural  training  work  and  re^eatlon,  to  provide 
State  aid  to  all  such  districts,  to  fix  tlie  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  Sate  aid  shall  be  granted,  and  to  approprtate  tlie  sum  of  $2,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Ch.  S54,  Apr.  25,  1919. 

Kansas:  See  B  (b).  Teachers*  certificates,  general;  G  (c),  County  and  local 
normal  schools. 

Keataeky:  To  provide  for  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  in  the 
common  schools  of  Kentucky,  except  In  cities  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes,  and  to  require  teachers  to  be  examined  in  said  subject. 

Ch.  83,  Acts  of  1918,  p.  410. 

Kentuoky:  Relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Statistics, 
authorizing  It  to  do  field  demonstration  work  and  to  cooperate  wltli  the  State 
and  GoveruBient  autborltles,  and  fl[iaklng  appropriation  therefor. 

Ch.  126,  Mar.  29, 1918. 
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Maine:  See  M  (e).  University  and  school  extension. 

Massaehnsetts :  To  provide  State  prizes  for  agricultural  exhlblta 

Ch.  241,  May  28,  1918. 

Minnesota:  See  M  (e),  University  and  school  extension. 

Mississippi:  To  amend  sec.  2,  ch.  188,  Laws  of  1914,  so  as  to  allow  the 
county  superintendents  of  education,  with  the  approval  of  the  county  boards 
of  examiners,  to  offer  prizes  to  pig  clubs,  beef  clubs,  or  other  agricultural 
clubs.  Ch.  171,  Mar.  29, 1918. 

New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

New  Jersey:  See  L  (i),  Manual  training,  household  arts. 

North  Carolina :  To  provide  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  manual  training  in  the  public  schools.  Ch.  255,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

North  Daltota:  To  encourage  and  promote  the  teaching  of  grading,  testing, 
and  classifying  agricultural  products  in  the  public  schools. 

Ch.  202,  Feb.  28,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  Providing  for  the  publication  of  a  textbook  on  agriculture. 

Ch.  8,  Feb.  21,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  To  create  sees.  41.90  and  20.335,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  authorizing 
part-time  instruction  in  agriculture  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  law,  and  making  an  appropriation.  Ch.  364,  June  17,  1919. 


L  (k).  Days  of  Special  Observance, 

See  also  H  (d),  School  holidays. 

Michigan :  To  provide  for  the  observance  of  "  Carleton  Day  *•  in  the  schools 
of  Michigan.  Act  No.  61,  Mar.  81,  1919. 

Michigan :  To  amend  sec.  5823  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  relating  to  holidays  to 
be  observed  in  the  public  schools. 

Adds  seventeenth  day  of  September  (date  of  adoption  of  Federal  Constitu- 
tion), twenty-seventh  day  of  October  (Roosevelt's  birthday),  and  eleventh  day 
of  November  ("  Liberty  Day  ")  to  list  of  days  of  special  observance  In  the  public 
schools.  Act  No.  72,  Apr.  15,  1919. 

Nevada:  Setting  apart  September  28  of  each  year  as  Frances  Willard  Day 
to  be  observed  in  the  public  schools.  Ch.  47,  Mar.  10, 1919. 

Porto  Rico:  To  designate  the  first  Sunday  of  the  second  month  of  the  school 
course  of  each  year  as  "  Teachers'  Day."  Act  No.  16,  May  27, 1919. 

South  Carolina:  Designating  the  fourth  Friday  of  October  of  each  year  as 
Frances  Willard  Day  in  the  public  schools.  No.  452,  Feb.  14, 1918. 

Tennessee:  To  designate  an  arbor,  bird,  and  flower  day;  to  encourage  a 
closer  study  of  the  State's  natural  resources  among  the  children  and  people 
of  the  State,  and  to  beautify  and  make  more  attractive  all  public  school  and 
home  grounds. 

Governor  to  proclaim  the  first  Friday  in  April  each  year  as  such  day. 

Ch.  15,  Feb.  1,  1919. 


L  (1).  Other  Special  Subjects. 

Maryland :  To  add  a  new  section  to  art.  77,  Annotated  Code,  said  section  to 
be  known  as  sec.  20c,  providing  for  pictorial  or  graphic  representations  for 
instruction  in  certain  subjects. 
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State  superintendent  authorized  to  furnish,  by  means  of  pictorial  or  graphic 
representations,  additional  facilities  for  instruction  in  "geography,  history, 
science,  and  kindred  subjects"  to  the  schools,  organizations,  and  institutions 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  education.  Material  may  also  be 
lent  for  limited  time  to  responsible  institutions  and  organizations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  artisans,  mechanics,  and  other  citizens.  Ch.  348,  Apr.  10,  1918. 


L  (m).  Sectarian  Instractlon. 

Nebraska:  Declaring  the  wearing  In  the  public  schools  by  any  of  the  teachers 
thereof  of  any  dress  or  garb  indicating  the  fact  that  such  teacher  is  an  adherent 
or  member  of  any  religious  order,  sect,  or  denomination  to  be  a  misdemeanor, 
providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof,  and  imposing  a  fine  upon  the 
board  of  directors  or  other  ofiicers  of  any  public  school  permitting  the  same. 

Ch.  248,  Apr.  15,  1919. 


L  (n).  Modem  Languages;  Regnlation  of  Instrnetton  In. 

Alabama:  See  A  <a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Arkansas:  To  require  that  the  basic  language  of  Instruction  in  the  common 
school  branches  in  all  schools  of  the  State,  public  and  private,  shall  be  the  Bng- 
lish  language.  Act  488,  p.  364,  Mar.  28,  1919. 

Colorado:  To  amend  sec.  6010,  Kevlsed  Statutes  of  1908,  concerning  the 
public  schools. 

English  language  to  be  the  only  medium  of  instruction  In  the  elementary 
grades.  Ch.  179,  Apr.  9,  1919. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Hawaii:  Amending  sec.  277,  Revised  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  English 
language  as  the  basis  of  instruction. 

English  language  to  be  medium  and  basis  of  instruction  In  public  and  private 
schools  If  Instruction  therein  is  to  be  acceptable  under  the  law.  Hawaiian  shall 
be  taught  in  addition  to  English  in  normal  and  high  schools.  Other  languages 
may  be  taught  with  approval  of  department  of  public  instruction. 

Act  191,  Apr.  30,  1919. 

Idaho:  Making  the  use  of  the  English  language  compulsory  in  the  grade 
schools  and  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Unlawful  to  teach  or  cause  to  be  tnuffht  in  the  grade  schools  and  high 
schools,  or  in  any  school  teaching  similar  branches,  any  subject  in  any 
language  other  than  the  English  language,  but  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  instruction  in  any  particular  language  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing said  language,  nor  to  the  use  of  foreign  words  and  phrases  in  designating 
scientific  terms.  Ch.  153,  Feb.  25,  1919. 

Illinois:  See  H  (f),  Coniinilsory  attendance. 

Indiana:  See  R  (b),  Educational  corporations. 

Iowa:  Requiring  the  use  of  the  English  language  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  secular  subjects  in  all  schools  within  the  State. 

Ch.  198,  Apr.  10,  1919. 

Kansas :  Providing  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  English  language  as  a  medium 

of  instruction  In  all  elementary  schools,  public,  private,  and  parochial. 

All  such  schools  shall  also  provide  instruction  in  civics,  United  States  his- 
tory, and  patriotism,  and  the  duties  of  citizens.  State  board  of  education  shall 
have  power  of  visitation  to  see  that  this  act  is  complied  with,  and  may  close 
any  school  failing  to  comply.  Ch.  257,  Mar.  13, 1919. 
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JLonlsiaiia:  To  prohUNt  tbe  teaching  of  the  Gennaa  laxifittaae  In  tJie  p«ii)nc 
and  private  eleoaecitary  and  JiUgh  schoets,  coElegea,  laiiiifierBltlea,  aad  oUter  edH- 
oatienal  Institutions  of  the  State,  tmd  to  provide  penalties  for  the  tiohition  of 
t1)ts  act  Act  Na  114,  July  5. 191S. 

Maine:  See  L  (a)»  €k)urse  of  study,  general. 

Massachusetts:  To  provide  for  Instruction  in  Spanish  in  the  public  lii^h 
schools.  Ch.  200,  May  10,  191S. 

Michigan:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Nebraska:  Requiring  all  me^lngs  of  a  iMiblic  nature,  or  held  in  coroptianct' 
Willi  the  laws  of  Nebraska,  to  be  conducted  in  tlie  English  language,  and 
providing  a  penalty  for  violation  of  this  act.  Ch.  284,  Apr.  17,  1919. 

Nebragka:  Relating  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  langdages  in  the  State. 

No  person  shall  in  any  school,  public  or  private,  teach  any  subject  to  any 
person  In  any  language  other  than  English.  languages  other  than  English 
may  be  tanght  as  languages  only  after  the  pupil  shall  have  successfully  passed 
the  eighth  grade.    Penalties  for  violation.  Ch.  249,  Apr.  9,  1919. 

Nevada:  To  prohibit  the  teaching  of  any  subject  or  subjects,  other  than 
foreign  languages,  in  the  public  or  private  schools  of  the  State  except  in  the 
EnglUU  language,  and  to  pr^ide  a  penalty  for  the  violatimi  thereof. 

Ch.  133,  Mar.  27.  1919. 

New  Hampsiiif«:  See  A  <a),  AdmiBistrallon  and  supervision,  general. 
New  Mexioe:  To  provide  for  tlie  teaching  of  the  Spanish  language  In  certain 
public  schools. 

A  course  In  Spanish  shall  be  provided  in  each  standard  4-year  high  selu>ol, 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  tlie  College  of  Agiiculture  and  tlie  Mechanic 
Arts,  the  Military  Institute,  the  Normal  University,  the  Normal  Sciiool,  and 
the  Spanish- American  ScbooL  Ch.  145,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

New  Mextoe :  Providing  for  the  employment  of  Spanish-speaking  teachers  in 
certain  rural  schools. 

Teacher  in  school  district  inhabited  principally  by  Spanish-speaking  people 
shall  be  proficient  in  reading,  writing,  and  ssjieaklng  tlie  English  and  Spanish 
languages,  provided  such  teadiers  can  be  obtained.  All  branches  In  said 
sclioois  shall  be  taught  in  English,  but  Spanish  reading  and  tranalation  thereof 
shall  also  be  taught.  Oh.  14^  Mar.  17,  1919. 

Ohio:  To  add  to  the  General  Code  sees.  7762-1,  7762-2,  7762-3.  and  7762-4, 
and  to  repeal  sec.  7729,  concerning  elementaiy,  private,  and  parochial  schools, 
and  providing  that  instruction  sluill  be  in  the  English  language. 

All  subjects  taught  below  the  elglith  grade  In  public  and  private  sclioois  slinll 
be  taught  in  English  language.  Uepealed  section  authorized  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  provide  for  instruction  in  German  as  a  subject  of  study  in  public 
elementary  and  high  schools.  S.  B.  137,  p.  614«  June  5,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  Declaring  the  English  language  to  be  the  langtiage  of  the  people 
of  the  State  and  declaring  it  unlawful  to  give  Instruction  in  any  other  lan- 
guage in  any  public  or  private  school;  providing  for  teaching  the  Ehiglish 
language  exclusively  in  all  such  schools  up  to  and  including  the  eighth  grade. 

Ch.  141,  Mnr.  20,  1919. 

Oregon:  To  prohibit  the  teaching  of  any  subject  or  subjects,  other  than  for- 
eign languages,  in  the  public  and  private  schools  in  tlve  State,  except  in  the 
English  luDgiiage,  and  to  provide  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof. 

Ch.  19,  Feb.  7^  1919. 

PennsylvMiia:  To  amend  sec.  1414«  Scho^  Code  of  May  16, 1911,  relating  to 
^HMfnpulsory  attendance  at  schooS. 
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Amended  secttoti  lyroTidee  that  fnstnictl<m  In  the  conmon  EngHsh  bmndies 
on  which  children  betweoQ  8  and  16  years  od!  a^e  mast  attend  shall  he  given  m 
the  English  language.  Act  No.  46,  Apr.  18,  1919. 

South  Daketa:  T<»  amend  sec.  ISS,  ch.  135,  Session  Laws  of  1907,  as  amended 
by  ch.  214,  Session  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  branehea  and  languages  to  be 
taught  in  the  district  schools. 

Instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  eomnion  sehoola  in  the  English  language 
only.  No  instruction  in  any  foreign  language  shall  be  imparted  in  the  common 
schools  to  which  this  section  applies.  Ch.  42,  spec,  sess.,  Apr.  2,  1918. 

South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  7511,  Revised  Code  of  1919,  relating  to  the 
branches  taught  in  the  pahiic  schools. 

Amendment  retuircs  that  enumerated  branches  be  taught  'Mn  the  English 
language  only."  Ch.   108,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

South  Bakota:  See  also  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Texas:  Requiring  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to  conduct  school  work  in 
the  English  language  exclusively,  prohibiting  the  adoption  of  texts  for  the 
elementary  grades  not  printed  in  English,  defining  the  grades  in  which  a 
foreign  language  may  be  taught,  and  fixing  penalties  for  violation  of  this  act 

Foreign  language  may  be  taught  in  high-school  grades. 

Ch.  80,  Fourth  called  sess.,  Apr.  3, 1918. 


K.  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  SCHOOL. 


(a)  CleiMrftL 


H  (b).  Kindergartensu 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Arizona:  To  proride  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  kindergartens 
in  connectiofL  with  elemeiitaxy  schoola. 

School  board  may,  and  on  petition  of  parents  or  guardians  of  15  or  more 
children  41  to  6  years  of  age  living  Mi  thin  2  utiles  of  school  must,  provide 
kindergarten.  Courses  must  have  approval  of  State  board  of  education. 
Special  district  tax  for  Idnderparten  when  established.  Kintergarten  teacher 
must  be  graduate  of  an  approved  training  school  or  must  pass  examination 
prescribed  by  State  board  of  education.  Ch.  120,  Mar.  20, 1919. 

California:  Amending  sec.  ICIG  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  tax 
rate  for  kindergartens. 

Rate  not  to  exceed  15  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

Ch.  245,  May  8,  1919. 

California:  See  also  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Illinois:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certlficutes,  general. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  kindergarten 

schools. 

School  board  may  establish  and  maintain  kindergartens,  the  expense  of 
which  shall  be  paid  in  same  maimer  as  ottier  grades  and  departments  in  tlie 
common  schools.  For  instruction  of  childrt»n  t»etween  ages  of  4  and  6  years. 
Tax  levy  not  to  exceed  2  cents  on  the  liundred  dollars  for  kindergartens. 
Local  school  authorities  may  apply  fund  provided  to  an  approved  kindergarten 
ai«*ociatIon.  Ch.  195,  Mar.  15,  1919. 

Kansas:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  IX  (b),  School  census. 
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New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (sec.  973),  in  relation  to  kinder- 
i::arten  training  and  Instruction  of  blind  babies  and  children. 

Term  of  such  training  In  institutions  shall  be  at  discretion  of  commissioner 
of  education.  Ch.  297,  May  3,  1919. 

Ohio:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

South  Dakota:  See  E  (b),  Teachers*  certificates,  general. 

Utah:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  generaL 

West  Tirginia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


M  (c).  ETening  Schools;  Amerieanlzation ;  RemoTal  of  Illiteraej. 

See  also  L  (b),  History,  civics,  patriotism;  O  (d),  Continuation  schools. 

Alabama:  Appropriating  $12,500  annually  to  the  State  board  of  education 
for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  In  the  State. 

No.  547,  p.  805,  Sept.  30,  1919. 
Alabama:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Alaska:  For  the  establishment  of  citizenship  night  schools,  providing  for 
their  organization,  designating  courses  of  instruction,  making  provisions  for 
payment  of  expenses,  and  to  repeal  ch.  33,  Laws  of  1917. 

Ch.  25,  Apr.  29,  1919. 
Connecticat:  Concerning  evening  school  attendance. 

Requires  attendance  at  evening  school  of  children  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  residing  in  a  city  or  town  where  such  school  is  maintained,  if  sucli 
child  possesses  an  employment  certificate  and  has  not  completed  such  course 
of  study  as  prescribed  for  the  elementary  schools.  Ch.  198,  May  8,  1919. 

Connecticat:  Providing  State  aid  for  evening  schools. 

Grants  State  aid  of  $4  per  pupil  attendance  at  an  approved  evening  school 
which  has  been  maintained  75  or  more  evenings  in  the  school  year. 

Ch.  238,  May  14, 1919. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  L  (b), 
History,  civics,  and  patriotism. 

Georgia:  To  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Georgia  Illiteracy  Commission,'*  to  provide  for  the  duties  and  powers  thereof, 
and  a  fund  for  the  work  of  the  commission. 

Commission  to  consist  of  10  persons,  men  and  women ;  appointed  by  governor. 
Unexpended  funds  appropriated  to  State  council  of  defense  are  appropriated  to 
said  commission.  No.  342.  p.  253,  Aug.  18, 1919. 

Indiana:  See  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general. 
Kansas:  Regulating  the  sessions  of  public  night  schools. 

Such  schools  to  be  in  session  not  less  than  3  nights  each  week;  term  shall 
continue  only  through  term  of  public  school,  but  not  less  than  5  months. 

Ch.  271,  Mar.  11,  1919. 

Maine:  To  amend  .«5ec.  137,  ch.  IG,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
maintaining  of  evening  schools,  and  to  provide  for  Americanization  and  the 
reduction  of  illiteracy. 

Towns  where  there  are  persons  over  18  years  of  age  who  are  unable  to  speak 
and  read  the  English  language  or  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  in  any 
language  may  organize  and  conduct  evening  schools  for  Americanization  and 
illiteracy-reduction  purposes.  Such  schools  must  meet  approval  of  State  super- 
intendent as  to  qualifications  of  instructors,  length  of  term,  and  subjects  of- 
fered.   Towns  to  be  reimbursed  as  for  evening  schools. 

Ch.  148,  Apr.  1, 1919. 

Maine:  See  also  0(d),  Continuation  schools. 

Massachusetts:  Amending  sec.  11,  ch.  42,  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended, 

relative  to  the  maintenance  of  evening  schools. 
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In  any  town  in  which  20  or  more  employment  certificates  have  been  issued 
to  persons  not  possessing  the  requisite  educational  qualifications  an  evening 
school  of  not  less  than  40  evenings  shall  be  maintained. 

General  Acts,  1918,  p.  296  and  297. 

Massachasetts :  To  promote  Americanization  through  the  education  of  ndult 
persons  unable  to  use  the  English  language. 

State  board  of  education,  through  the  department  of  university  extension  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  cities  and  towns,  shall  promote  and  provide  for  the 
e<1ucation  of  persons  over  21  years  of  age  who  can  not  speak,  read,  and  write 
the  English  language.  Any  city  or  town  may  apply  to  become  beneficiaries  of 
tills  act.  Such  city  or  town  shall  conduct  tlie  educational  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  board,  and  at  tlie  end  of  each  year  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  State  one-half  of  amount  expended  under  the  act  Teachers  and 
supervisors  shall  be  employed  and  compensation  fixed  by  local  school  committee, 
subject  to  approval  of  State  board.  State  board  may  so  expend  not  exceeding 
$10,0<X)  per  annum.  Ch.  295,  July  10,  1919. 

Massachusetts:  See  also  A  (f),  Administration  units — districts,  etc. 

Minnesota:  To  repeal  subdlv.  21,  sec.  11,  ch.  463,  Session  Laws  of  1919,  re- 
lating to  appropriations  for  certain  purposes,  and  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  certain  laws  relating  to  evening  public 
schools  for  adults. 

Annual  appropriation  of  $12,500  for  such  evening  schools. 

Ch.  59,  spec,  sess.,  Sept.  22,  1919. 

Minnesota:  See  also  C  (c).  Local  taxation. 

Mississippi :  To  authorize  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district  to  ex- 
i>end  ftinds  raised  by  local  tax  levy  for  the  maintenance  of  evening  part-time 
schools,  and  to  authorize  the  State  board  of  vocational  education  to  license 
teachers  in  certain  vocational  schools.  Oh.  251,  Mar.  20,  1918. 

Missoari:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Montana:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  Americanization  schools  in  the 
several  school  districts  of  the  State. 

District  trustees  may  establish  and  maintain  Americanization  schools  for 
I)ersons  over  16  years  of  age,  in  which  schools  shall  be  taught  reading  and 
writing  the  English  language;  American  history  and  principles  of  citizenship, 
and  other  subjects  deemed  necessary  by  trustees.  In  districts  of  first  and 
second  classes,  course  shall  have  approval  of  superintendent  thereof;  in  other 
districts  course  must  have  approval  of  county  superintendent  and  State  superin- 
tendent. Two  or  more  districts  may  unite  In  providing  such  a  school.  Such 
school  to  be  maintained  by  district  funds.  Ch.  38,  Feb.  21,  1919. 

Montana:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Nebraska:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 
New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
New  Mexico:  Providing  night  schools  for  certain  persons  and  providing  for 
tlie  maintenance  thereof. 

Whenever  there  are  10  or  more  Illiterate  or  seml-llllterate  adult  persons  In  a 
rural  school  district,  in  a  municipal  district  of  an  incorporated  village  or  town, 
or  in  a  ward  of  any  city  who  wish  to  attend  night  school,  the  respective  county 
or  municipal  board  of  education  may  employ  a  competent  instructor  to  teach 
such  persons  2  hours  a  ses.slon  for  3  nights  a  week  during  the  school  term. 

Ch.  142,  Mar.  17, 1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law,  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of 

night  schools  in  cities  and  school  districts. 

Night  schools  wherein  the  common  branches  and  such  additional  subjects  as 
may  be  adapted  to  students  applying  for  instruction  are  taught  on  3  nights  each 
week,  for  2  hours  each  niglit,  shall  be  maintained  by  the  board  of  education: 
(1)  In  each  city  of  the  first  class  throughout  the  duration  of  the  day-school 
term.  (2) In  each  city  of  the  second  class  on  at  least  100  nights.  (8)  In  each 
city  of  Uie  third  class  on  at  least  80  nights.     (4)  In  each  city  not  subject  to 
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the  foregoing  provisions  and  In  eftdi  sebool  district  where  20  or  more  mlAora 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  years  are  reQitired  to  attend  wHioel,  or  where  20 
or  more  persons  over  the  age  of  16  years  make  applieatkMis  for  instractlon  In 
ni;^t  school  for  at  least  75  nights.  All  night  schools  shall  be  free  to  all  persons 
residing  In  the  city  or  district  Ch.  409,  May  1»  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (sec.  94),  in  relatkia  to  providing 

instruction  for  illiterates  and  non-EngUsli-speaking  persons  over  16  years  of 
age,  ojid  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Commissioner  of  education  Is  authorised  to  divide  State  Into  ^ones  and  to 
appoint  directors  thereof,  teachers,  and  other  necessary  employees.  Proper 
authority  of  any  city,  coimty,  or  to^vvn  may  appropriate  money  to  promote  the 
education  of  illiterates  and  non-Bngllslhspeaking  persons.  State  appropriation 
of  $100,000  for  snch  Americanization  work.  Ch.  617,  May  14,  1919. 

Kew  York:  See  also  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

North  Carolina:  To  make  all  schools  organized  to  teach  adult  illiterates  a 
I>art  of  the  State  public-school  system,  Qi.  161,  Mar.  7, 1919. 

Nerth  Dakota:  Providing  for  an  appropriation  and  tax  levy  by  the  county 
coniiui^sloners  of  each  county  for  the  purpose  of  furnishiAg  aid  to  ikight  schools 

Commissioners  may  annually  appropriate  not  exceeding  $000  when  peti* 

tioiied  so  to  do  by  proper  school  authorities  of  any  district  or  districts ;  districts 
receiving  such  county  aid  must  provide  at  least  an  equal  amount 

Ch.  201,  Feb.  28,  1919. 

Ohio:  To  provide  for  the  development  of  Americanization  work  and  to  en- 
courage the  patriotic  education  and  assimilation  of  foreign-born  residents. 

The  joint  committee  on  German  propaganda  of  the  senate  and  bouse  of 
repreyeutatlves  and  the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  are  constituted 
an  Americanization  committee  to  carry  on  the  Americanization  and  patriotic 
education  work  begun  by  the  Council  of  Natienal  Defense. 

H.  B.  649,  p.  589,  June  5^  191ft 

Oklahema:  Resolution  autborlzlag  and  directing  the  public-school  authorities 
within  the  State  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  work  of 
Americanizing  the  foreign  tx^ulatioas  and  authorizing  tiie  crefttion  of  an 
American  commission. 

Said  authorities  shall,  on  petition  signed  by  10  foreign-born  residents  over 
tbe  age  of  16  years,  organize  a  class  for  the  instruction  of  such  residents  ki 
English  and  citizenship.  It  is  further  provided  that  the  governor  and  6  mem- 
bers appointed  by  him  shall  constitute  a  State  Americanization  commission. 

Ch.  315,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

Pennsylvania:  To  provide  instruction  in  citizenship  and  the  principles  of 
the  Government  of  tlie  United  States  of  America  and  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  foreign-born  residents  of  the  State,  in  the  several  counties  thereof,  who  are 
not  required  to  attend  the  public  scliools;  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
instructors  and  interpreters;  providing  for  their  compensation,  payable  by  the 
several  counties;  and  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  instructors  and 
the  county  suiHjrIntendents  of  schools.  Act  No.  311,  July  8,  1919. 

Perto  Biee:  To  prouM>te  the  education  of  illiterate  children  and  adults. 

Provides  additional  pay  of  $5  iwr  person  taught  for  each  Illiterate  minor  or 
adult  taught  by  a  teacher  to  read  the  Spanish  langimge,  but  such  teacher  must 
have  taught  at  least  10  such  minors  or  adults.  Act  No.  10,  May  20,  1919. 

Porto  Bico:  To  establish  elementary  night  schools  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Porto  Uico,  and  for  othor  purposes.  Act  No.  10,  May  20,  1919. 

Bhode  Island :  An  act  to  promote  Americanization. 

One  or  more  evening  schools  of  100  or  more  nights  each  year  must  be 

maintained  in  every  town  in  which  reside  20  or  more  persona  between  the  ages 

^  16  and  21  years  who  can  not  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language;  bvtt 

or  more  towns  may  unite  to  maintain  Buck  school.    Any  town  may 
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tsbllrii  a  day  coatiDuatton  bcIioaI.  Svef7  fieraen  between  16  and  21  tviio  can 
not  speak,  read,  and  write  tlie  UngliBb  tansttace  aa  apfiroTed  by  State  board 
of  education,  and  who  resides  in  a  town  iu  wUkh  is  eatabUsbed  a  day  con- 
tinuation school  or  evening  school,  shall  attend  the  same  at  least  200  hours 
between  September  and  June  until  he  has  acquired  such  ability  as  approve<l 
by  State  board.  AtteiidaBce  upon  private  Instruction  may  be  accepted  instead. 
Penalties  are  provided  for  vlolatk>iL  State  aid  la  provided  for  schools  ap- 
proved by  State  board  of  education.  Ch.  1802,  Apr.  24,  1919. 

Sovth  Dakota:  To  promote  Americanization  by  requiring  school  attendance 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  years.  Inclusive,  wtio  do  not  apeak, 
read,  and  write  the  EngUsb  lajaguage  equivalent  to  the  requirements  of  tlie 
fifth  grade  in  the  public  schools;  providing  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  evening-school  classes,  and  malting  the  State  sheriff  ex  officio  truant 
officer  and  making  an  apprc^iu'iation. 

All  persons  between  tlie  ages  of  16  and  21  w^ho  do  not  possess  such  ability 
to  apeak,  read,  and  write  the  ISngUsh  lancuagc  as  is  required  for  cotmpietion 
of  the  fifth  grade  of  school  shall  attend  evening  school  at  least  8  liours  each 
week  during  term  of  such  evening  schools  or  until  the  necessary  ability  has 
been  aeq«lred;  but  attenda<K?e  apon  a  day  or  part>tltne  achooY  shall  be  ac- 
cepted Instead.  Persona  deemed  subject  to  tids  act  »iay  be  required  to  take 
examination.  Penalties  are  piovided.  The  local  school  board  may,  and  by 
direction  of  State  .superintendent  shall,  maintain  evening  school  for  at  least 
8  hours  per  week  for  25  weeks,  or  a  total  of  200  hours ;  but  no  district  required 
to  maintain  school  for  fewer  pupils  than  minimum  designated  by  State  super- 
hitendeDt.  Not  exceeding  one-half  of  cost  of  approved  school  is  to  be  paid  by 
State.  State  superintendent  is  to  nuike  regulations.  Peraons  between  21  and 
50  years  of  age  ma^-  attend  such  schools.  Ch.  169,  Mar.  14,  1019. 

Utah:  To  promote  Americanization  by  requiring  attendance  at  school  of  non- 
Kngllsh-speaklng  persons,  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  director  ixi 
Anierlcanlziition,  and  by  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
evening-school  clashes;  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  and 
waking  an  appropriation  to  carry  ttM^  same  into  effect. 

Ch.  98,  Mar.  20,  1919. 

W^st  Tlrylnfa:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

H'iaoonaiii:  See  H  (f>,  Comimlsory  attendance. 


M  (d).  Tacation  Schools;  Playgrounds;  Social  Centers. 

Aluteflt*:  See  A  (a),  Adn:dni8tration  and  supcrvisioa,  general. 
Col#ra4a:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

OmiHe«tieiil:  Amending  sec.  446  of  the  General  Statutes  concerning  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers. 

Towns  (as  well  as  cities  and  boroughs)  may  establish  and  maintain  public 
parks,  playgroonds,  baths,  swimming  pools,  gymnasiums,  recreation  places,  and 
public  gardens.  Authority  to  establish  and  maintain  such  activities  may  be 
vested  in  a  school  board,  park  board,  or  other  existing  public  body,  or  iu  a 
recreation  commission.  Ch.  245,  May  21,  1919. 

Belaware:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Illinois;  To  authorize  towns  having  a  population  of  fewer  than  5,000  to 
establish,  erect,  and  maintain  community  buildings. 

H.  B.  329,  p.  2G6,  June  23,  1919. 

Illinois:  Authorizing  cities,  towns,  and  Tillages  to  levy  a  "playground  tax" 
•f  not  exceeding  1 J  mills  on  the  dollar.  S.  B.  {)50,  p.  842,  Juno  30, 1919. 

Iowa:  To  amend  sec.  8T9r,  Supplemental  Supjilement  to  the  Code,  1915,  re- 
lating to  juvenile  playgrounds. 

Has  effect  of  authorizing  special-charter  cities  (as  well  as  others)  to  provide 
playgrounds.  Ch.  222,  Apr.  14,  1919. 
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Maryland:  Authorizing  couuty  school  superintendeatB  to  allow  the  use  of 
public  schoolhouses  for  farmers'  meetings,  public  spealcings,  lectures,  enter- 
tainments, church  festivals,  Red  Cross  meetings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings,  and  for 
other  civic-welfare  purposes.  Ch.  203,  Apr.  10,  1918. 

Majssaehnsetts :  Relative  to  the  powers  of  cities  and  towns  In  respect  to  play- 
grounds, physical  education,  and  social  welfare. 

In  effect  authorizes  cities  and  towns  to  conduct  such  activities  on  leased 
property.  Ch.  124,  Apr.  2,  1918. 

Massachnsetts :  Relative  to  the  powers  of  cities  and  towns  In  respect  to 
public  recreation,  playgrounds,  and  physical  education. 

Authorizes  cities  and  towns  to  acquire  grounds  and  buildings  and  may  con- 
duct and  promote  recreation,  play,  sport,  and  physical  education.  For  such 
purposes  any  city  or  town  may  appropriate  money  and  may  employ  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  other  officials.  Ch.  217,  June  6,  1919. 

Minnesota:  To  amend  sec.  1,  ch.  230,  General  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  cities 
of  the  first  class  and  the  levy  of  taxes  for  playground  purposes. 

Such  city  not  under  home  rule  charter  may  levy  for  playgrounds  a  tax  not 
exceeding  one-fourth  mill  on  the  dollar.  Ch.  220,  Apr.  11,  1919. 

New  Jersey:  Permitting  governing  bodies  of  municipalities  to  turn  over 
playgrounds  and  recreation  places  to  school  boards. 

Ch.  258,  Apr.  17,  1919. 

New  York:  Authorizing  the  use  of  schoolhouses  as  polling  places  provided 
the  board  of  education  or  other  public  authority  in  charge  thereof  gives  con- 
sent to  such  use.  Ch.  323,  p.  1078,  Apr.  24,  1918. 

North  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  use  of  public  buildings  and  public  parks 
for  public  meetings. 

Provides  that  public  buildings  and  public  parks,  suitable  for  holding  public 
meetings,  may  be  used  for  same  upon  petition  to  the  officers  in  charge  by  25 
resident  taxpayers  of  the  political  subdivision  owning  said  building  or  i>ark, 
when  said  public  meeting  is  not  sectarian  or  fraternal  in  character.  No  such 
public  meeting  shall  be  held  when  the  building  or  park  is  in  actual  and  neces- 
sary use  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

Ch.  191,  Mar.  7,  1919. 

Pennsylvania:  Empowering  cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  boroughs, 
nnd  counties  to  acquire,  maintain,  and  operate  playgrounds,  play  fields,  gym- 
nasiums, public  baths,  swimming  pools,  and  indoor  recreation  centers ;  authoriz- 
ing school  districts  to  Join  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  such  activities ; 
and  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  and  levy  of  taxes  for  such  purposes. 

Act.  No.  322,  July  8,  1919. 

Rhode  Island:  Directing  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Providence  to 
permit  any  and  all  public-school  premises  to  be  used  for  general  or  special 
election  purposc^s.  Ch.  1681,  Feb.  28,  1918. 

West  Tirginia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Wisconsin:  To  amend  subscc.  3,  sec.  40.69,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to 
the  use  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  in  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes  for  auxiliary,  educational,  and  recreational  activities. 

Permits  levy  of  not  over  four-tenths  mill  for  such  activities. 

Ch.  15,  Mar.  11,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  To  amend  sees.  959-1 7e,  OnO-lTf,  959-171,  and  959-17 j,  and  to 
create  sec.  059-17m  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  planning  commissions  in  cities, 
nnd  to  authorize  such  cities  to  raise  funds  to  purchase  or  lease  lands  to  be  sold, 
used,  or  subleased  for  garden  purposes  and  to  relieve  congested  districts,  and 
to  establish  vacation  camps  for  school  children.  Ch.  400,  June  20, 1919. 
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WiMOBsin:  Providing  for  the  creation  of  commonity  centers  and  for  the 
exemption  of  property  of  such  centers  from  taxation. 

Ch.  430,  June  26»  1919. 


M  (e).  UniYersify  and  School  Extension;  Public  Lectures. 

Alabama:  To  provide  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
by  giving  instruction  to  men,  women,  and  young  people  in  the  several  counties 
in  Alabama,  by  continuing  and  improving  farm  demonstration  work,  by  organiz- 
ing market  clubs,  by  organizing  and  supervising  boys*  corn  clubs  and  pig  clubs, 
girls'  canning  clubs,  women's  clubs  in  home  economics,  and  by  conducting  other 
extension  work  through  other  means,  all  with  a  view  to  making  farm  life  more 
profitable  and  attractive;  to  secure  for  Alabama  the  full  amount  of  the  funds 
conditionally  appropriated  by  Congress  under  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act 
for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics;  and  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  these  purposes.  Act  No.  60,  p.  64,  Feb.  14,  1919. 

Alabama :  To  authorize  county  commissioners  or  boards  of  revenue  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  aiding  in  farm  demonstration  work  or  the  organization  of 
farm-life  clubs.  No.  616,  p.  861,  Sept.  29,  1919. 

Alabama:  To  provide  for  holding  district  and  county  fairs  for  boys*  agri- 
cultural and  girls'  home  demonstration  clubs ;  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  held ;  to  create  boards  of  directors  for  district  and  county  fairs 
for  boys'  agricultural  and  girls'  home  demonstration  clubs  in  each  county;  to 
create  fair  districts  for  boys*  agricultural  arid  girls'  home  demonstration  clubs 
in  each  county;  to  create  fair  district  committees  for  boys'  agricultural  and 
girls*  home  demonstration  clubs  in  each  couuty;  to  provide  for  holding  meet- 
ings of  instruction  for  members  of  the  boys*  agricultural  and  girls'  home  demon- 
stration clubs ;  to  make  appropriations  for  such  fairs  and  to  prescribe  methods 
for  drawing  and  spending  same.  No.  571,  p.  828,  Sept.  30, 1919. 

Florida:  Conferring  power  on  the  State  board  of  control  to  enlarge  the  ex- 
tension divisions  of  the  University  of  Florida,  State  College  for  Women,  and 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes,  and  making  appropriation 
therefor. 

Biennial  appropriation  of  $50,000.  Ch.  1915,  May  30,  1919. 

Maine:  To  provide  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  between  the 
several  counties  of  Maine  and  the  University  of  Maine,  College  of  Agriculture, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  "  Smith-Lever  Act "  of  Congress. 

Ch.  42,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

Michigan:  To  promote  the  agricultural  Interests  of  the  various  counties  of 
the  State,  and  to  repeal  Act  No.  3,  Public  Acts  of  1912,  and  Act  No.  07,  Public 
Acts  of  1913. 

Authorizes  county  board  of  supervisors  to  provide  agricultural  extension,  and 
for  such  purpose  may  cooperate  with  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  with 
United  States  Government.  May  appropriate  nwney  or  levy  tax  for  such  ptir- 
pose  and,  with  approval  of  State  board  of  agriculture,  may  employ  county  agri- 
cultural agent.    Previous  similar  laws  are  repealed. 

Act  No.  315,  May  13,  1919. 

Minnesota:  Helatlng  to  county  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  authorizing  counties  to  appropriate  funds  for  said  pur- 
poses, providing  for  the  distribution  of  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
said  purposes,  and  authorizing  the  formation  of  county  farm  bureau  associa- 
tions to  cooperate  in  such  work,  Ch.  427,  Apr.  24,  1919. 
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Missouri:  Providing  tor  thB  collectloii  of  isforauitloii,  through  eosntj  and 
township  assessors,  concerning  aetuul  crop  acreages  and  other  eaaential  agri* 

cultural  and  country  life  statistics,  and  for  the  dissenrination  thereof,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  compensation  therefor  by  the  State  board  of  agriculture. 

H.  B.  759,  p.  110,  May  24,  1919. 

jtfissouri:  To  provide  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture  and  rural  conditions, 
and  to  authorize  county  courts  to  appropriate  funds  for  a  county  farm  bureau 
to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  aiding  and  encouraging  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  county,  and  to  define  the  term.  "  county  farm 
bureau,"  and  to  repeal  an  act  providing  for  a  county  farm  adviser,  approved 
Jfarch  25,  1913.  H.  B.  713.  p.  112.  May  26,  1919. 

Montana:  To  amend  sec.  1,  ch.  109,  Laws  of  1913,  as  amended  by  ch.  54, 
Laws  of  1915,  authorizing  county  commissioners  in  each  county  to  appropriate 
money  out  of  general  county  fund  or  make  a  special  levy  for  carrying  on  work 
in  agriculture  and  home  econora-lcs  In  cooperation  with  State  agricultural 
college  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Limitation  to  $100  per  uioath  for  '*  a  county  agriculturist ''  is  oaiitted»  and 
comuiisidoners  are  authorized  to  appropriate  money  or  levy  special  tax  in  tiieir 
discretion  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  in  cooperation  with  county  farm  bureau  and  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Ch.  13,  Feb.  IS,  1919. 

Nebraska :  To  provide  for  an  annual  county  exhibit  of  the  school  work  of  the 
si-hools  of  the  county.  Ch.  247,  Apr.  16,  1919. 

Nevada:  To  provide  for  cooperative  agricultural  and  home  economics  ex- 
tension work  in  the  several  counties  In  accordance  with  the  **  Smith-Lever  Act  •* 
of  Congress,  approved  May  8,  1914;  providing  for  the  organization  of  county 
farm  bureaus;  for  county  and  State  cooperation  in  support  of  such  work; 
making  an  annual  appropriation  therefor;  levying  a  tax;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Ch.  213,  Apr.  1,  1919. 

New  Mexico:  To  provide  for  the  creation  of  farm  and  live-stock  bureaus  in 
the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

Such  bureaus  may  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  under  the  tenna 
of  the  "  Smith-I^ver  Act  *'  of  Congress.  County  commissioners  may  make 
appropriations  for  such  bureaus.  Ch.  74,  Mar.  15,  1919. 

Ohio:  To  further  supplement  sec.  9921,  by  the  addition  of  supplementary 
sec.  9921-6  of  the  General  Code,  authorizing  the  employment  of  home  demon- 
stration agents  In  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  providing  for  the 
further  development  of  agriculture.  H.  B.  257,  p.  364,  May  16,  1919. 

Tennessee:  See  P  (c).  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Vermont:  To  appropriate  money  for  cooi)erntive  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  in  rural  communities  through  the  county  farm 
bureau  associations.  No,  106,  Apr.  9,  1919. 

West  Yirginia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Wyoming:  To  amend  and  t*eenact  sec,  3,  ch.  25,  Session  Laws  of  1915,  re- 
lating to  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economies. 

County  commissioners  to  provide  for  such  extension  work ;  may  either  appro- 
priate county  funds  or  levy  county  tax  not  exceeding  one-fourth  mill.  Work 
to  be  under  sui)ervision  of  State  agricultural  college.    State  aid. 

Ob.  61,  Feb.  22,  19ia 
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IE  (f).  Farmen'  Iiuitttntes.  ele. 


M  (gr).  PrlTAte  and  Endowed  Schools;  Parochial  Schools. 

See  also  L  (n),  Modern  languages;  R  (b),  Educational  corporations. 
WiscoMsin:  See  D  (e),  United  States  flag  in  schools. 


M.  S£CON]>ABT  EDUCATION:  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEHIES. 


(a)  General. 

See  also  L  (n),  Modern  languages;  JX  (b),  Educational  corporatlooa 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Alaska:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 
Arkansas:  See  A  (d),  Oounty  boards. 

California:  To  add  sec  1734a  to  the  Political  Code,  providing  for  the  anneza- 
tio'n  ot  elementary-school  districts  to  higlv>school  districta 

Ch.  249.  May  13,  1919. 

Callforala:  To  add  sec.  1610 J  to  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  school  trustees. 

High-school  board  of  any  high-school  district  may,  with  approval  of  county 
superintendent,  aid  in  paying  salary  of  high-school  teacher  or  other  expenses 
of  high-school  clasvses  In  elementary  school  in  their  district  more  than  10 
miles  from  high-school  building.  School  district  having  no  high  school  and 
more  than  10  miles  from  a  high  school  may,  with  approval  of  county  super- 
iutendeut,  provide  high-school  iustr action  of  first  2  years. 

Ch.  262,  May  9,  1919. 

Callforala:  To  amend  sees.  3  and  8  of  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  textbooks  for  use  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  for  furnishing 
textbooks  for  the  use  of  pupils  of  such  schools,"  approved  May  18,  1917. 

Publisher  must  file  ai^lication  to  list  books  with  State  department  of  edu- 
cation; also  sworn  statement  as  to  prices.  HiRh-sohool  board  to  adopt  text- 
books for  high-school  district  from  list  prescribed  by  State  board  of  educatiua. 
No  change  in  book  for  period  of  4  years  after  adoption. 

Ch.  271,  May  9,  1919. 

California:  To  amend  sec.  1743  of  the  Political  Code,  relaUng  to  high-school 

principals. 

Authorizes  such  principal  to  act  as  principal  of  elementary  school  or  sui>er- 
Tising  principal  of  two  or  more  elementary  schools  in  high  school  district ;  not 
to  be  principal  of  elementary  school  other  than  the  one  in  which  high  school 
is  located  without  approval  of  county  superintendent. 

Ch.  379,  May  21.  1919. 

California:  To  add  sec.  1733a  to  the  Political  Code,  iwovidiug  for  the  organi- 
zation of  union  or  joint  union  high-school  districts  and  for  the  detachment  of 
elementary-school  districts  from  existing  high^school  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  said  new  districts.  Ch.  499,  May  27, 1919. 

Califorala:  To  amend  sec.  1742  of  the  Political  Code,  regulating  the  location 
'of  high  schoola,  Ch.  514,  May  25»  1919. 
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GallfornlA:  See  also  C  (b),  Local  bonds  and  Indebtedness;  L  (c),  Physical 
education. 

Colorado:  Amending  subdlv.  15,  sec.  5925,  Revised  Statutes  of  1908,  relating 
to  school  attendance. 

Transfer  of  high-school  pupils  from  one  school  district  to  another  Is  declared 
lawful.  Ch.  173,  Mar.  19,  1919. 

Colorado:  To  exempt  consolidated  and  union  high-school  districts  from 
county  high-school  tax. 

When  such  district  is  conducting  an  accredited  high  school.  It  may  vote  to 
be  exempted  from  taxation  for  county  high-scbool  purposes. 

Ch.  174.  Mar.  19,  1919. 

Colorado:  Authorizing  school  districts  to  transport  children  to  and  from 
school  or  to  pay  board  for  high-school  pupils.  Ch.  174,  Mar.  19,  1919. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 
Florida:  See  L  (a).  Course  of  study,  general;  L  (c).  Physical  education. 
Georgia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  H  (e).  Con- 
solidation of  districts,  etc. 

Illinois:  Legalizing  the  organization  of  certain  high  school  districts. 

H.  B.  362,  p.  907,  May  1,  1919. 

Illinois:  To  amend  an  "Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free 
schools,"  approved  June  12, 1909,  as  amended. 

Adds  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  89a  relating  to  high  schools.  On  petition 
of  50  or  more  legal  voters  in  "  any  contiguous  and  compact  territory,"  county 
superintendent  shall  order  an  election  therein  to  determine  question  of  estah- 
lishlng  a  high  school ;  majority  vote  decides.  High-school  board  to  consist  of 
5  members.  H.  B.  314,  p.  908,  June  28,  1919. 

Illinois:  To  amend  sec.  94  of  an  "Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
free  schools,"  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended. 

Has  effect  of  decreasing  from  1  per  cent  to  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  of  prop- 
erty valuation  the  tax  that  may  be  levied  by  a  non-high-school  district  for 
pacing  tuition  of  pupils  of  such  district  in  recognized  high  schools. 

S.  B.  521,  p.  857,  June  30,  1919. 

Illinois:  Regulating  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  township  high 
schools,  and  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  boards. 

S.  B.  400,  p.  924,  June  30,  1919. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  a  high  school  of  one 
school  corporation  to  a  high  school  of  another  school  corporation,  and  pro- 
viding for  payment  of  tuition.  Ch.  54,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

Indiana:  To  provide  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  Junior  high 
schools,  for  the  courses  of  study  and  the  licensing  of  teachers  therein* 

School  boards  having  in  charge  commissioned  high  schools  may  prescribe 
junior  high-school  courses  of  two  or  three  years  and  admit  thereto  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  sixth  year  of  elementary-school  work.  Teachers  in 
junior  high  schools  shall  be  required  to  hold  licenses  only  in  the  subjects  they 
are  required  to  teach,  and  also  In  Kriglish  and  the  science  of  education.  State 
school-book  commissioners  to  adopt  textbooks,  publish  suggestive  courses  of 
study,  and  devise  report  forms  for  such  schools.  Transfer  to  such  schools 
under  existing  transfer  laws.  Ch.  74,  Mar.  11, 1919. 

Indiana :  To  amend  sec.  3  of  "  An  act  to  enable  counties  to  receive  donations 
of  buildings  and  grounds  for  high-school  purposes,  and  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  same."  Ch.  174,  Mar,  14,  1919. 

Indiana:  Regulating  the  establishment  of  township  high  schools  or  joint 
high  schools.  Ch.  213,  law  without  governor's  signature  (1919). 
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In^iftRft;  ProYidlng  for  the  creation  of  joint  high  school  and  elementary 
school  districts  and  prescribing  their  powers  and  duties. 

Gh.  216,  law  without  governor's  signature  (1919). 
Indiana:  Prescribing  studies  to  he  taught  in  commissioned  high  schools. 

Oh.  223,  Mar.  13.  1919. 
Iowa:  To  amend  sec.  1,  ch.  156,  acts  of  37th  general  assembly  (1917),  re- 
lating to  high-school  tuition  of  nonresident  pupils  in  approved  schools. 

Kalses  to  $8  per  month  the  tuition  fee  which  may  be  charged  a  nonresid^it 
higb-school  pupil.  Ch.  72,  Mar.  20,  1919. 

Iowa:  See  also  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Kansas:  Providing  manner  of  dissolution  of  union  high  school  districts  (or- 
ganized under  "  Barnes  High  School  Act."  Ch.  260,  Mar.  22,  1920. 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  2,  ch.  281,  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  distribution  of 
county  high-school  tax,  and  repealing  said  original  sec.  2  and  sec.  3  of  said 
chapter. 

Said  tax  to  be  distributed  on  basis  of  aggregate  attendance  in  high  schools. 

Ch.  265,  Mar.  22, 1919. 

Kaasas:  Regulating  the  distribution  of  high-school  tax  to  districts  under 
<^h.  397,  Laws  of  1905  as  amended.  Ch.  266,  Mar.  14,  1919. 

Kansas:  Regulating  county  aid  to  high  schools  in  relocatQi  county  seats. 

Ch.  267,  Mar.  11,  1919. 

Kansas:  Regulating  the  issuance  of  bonds  and  erection  of  buildings  for  high- 
school  purposes  in  counties.  Ch.  268,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  high  schools  in  certain  counties  having  county  high 
schools  and  providing  for  their  support. 

Has  effect,  in  certain  counties,  of  extending  county  aid  to  high  schools  in  the 
county  other  than  the  county  high  school  at  the  county  seat 

Oh.  276,  Mar.  8,  1919. 

Kansas:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards;  E  (b).  Teachers*  certificates,  general. 
Maine:  To  amend  sec.  136,  ch.  16,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  Stato 
aid  for  industrial  courses  in  high  schools  and  academies. 

Said  aid  to  equal  two-thirds  of  amount  paid  for  instruction  in  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  or  domestic  science,  but  not  to  exceed  $750  for  any  school 
in  one  year.  Ch,  93.  Mar.  19, 1919. 

Maine:  To  amend  sec.  85,  ch.  16,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  ch. 
229,  Public  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  tuition  paid  by  towns  for  secondary- 
school  pupils. 

Provides  for  payment  by  town  of  pupil's  residence  for  high-school  tuition  re- 
ceived elsewhere  In  approved  secondary  school,  In  case  said  town  does  not  main- 
tain a  standard  secondary  school.  Pupil  must  be  qualified  to  do  high-school 
work.    Tuition  fee  paid  therefor  shall  not  exceed  $45  per  annum. 

Ch.  96,  Mar.  19,  1919. 

Maine:  To  amend  sees.  73  and  74,  ch.  16,  and  sec.  75,  ch.  16,  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  by  ch.  67,  Public  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the  classirK?ation 
of  high  schools. 

Provides  for  junior  high  schools,  which  may,  in  the  discretion  of  tlie  State 
superintendent,  include  last  two  years  of  elementary  schools  and  first  two 
grades  or  years  of  regular  high  school.  Reimbursement  of  town  or  union  to 
extent  of  two-thirds  of  cost  of  high-school  instruction  shall  be  made  by  State 
from  high-school  funds  but  not  to  exceed  $500  per  annum.  Town  not  re<iulred 
to  pay  high-school  tuition  of  pupil  attending  e'sewhere  until  such  pupil  has 
completed  Class  B  high-school  work  In  home  town  when  mnlntained  therein. 

Ch.  98,  Mar.  26.  1919. 
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Maine:  To  amend,  sec.  86,  ch.  1Q»  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relatiQgto  retiims 
from  towns  showing  expenditure  for  higb-school  tuition. 

Reqvires  superintendent  of  scbooto  to  make  such  returns. 

Ch.  103,  Mar.  26  ,1919. 
Maine:  See   also   E    (b),   Teachers'   certificates,   general;    S    (b),    School 

libraries. 

Maryland:  Amending  sec.  126,  art.  77,  Annotated  Code,  as  amended  by  ch. 

506,  Acts  of  1916,  so  as  to  provide  increases  in  salaries  of  teachers  in  high 

schools. 

Fixes  minimum  salaries  as  follows :  Teacher  of  less  than  three  years*  experi- 
ence in  approved  high  school,  $600;  holder  of  first-class  certificate  and  having 
three  years'  experience,  $675;  the  same,  having  five  yeare'  experience,  $750; 
the  8ame»  having  eight  years*  experience,  $800.  Oli.  105,  Apr.  10,  1918. 

Maryland:  Amending  sec.  138,  art.  77,  Annotated  Code,  as  amended  by  ch. 
506,  Acts  of  1916,  providing  for  a  third  group  of  high  schools. 

Requirements  of  third  group:  (a)  Enrollment  not  less  than  25  and  average 
attendance  not  less  than  20;  (b)  must  employ  not  less  than  two  teadbers;  (c) 
three  yeans*  course  of  instruction;  (d)  must  i)ay  legal  minimum  salaries 

Ch.  488,  Apr.  10,  19ia 

Massaehnsetts ;  Amending  sec.  6,  ch.  42,  of  the  Revised  Laws»  relutiag  to 
union  high  schools. 

High  sclwol  maintained  by  a  union  of  towns  shall  be  located  by  the  committee 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education.  Each  town  shall  pay  for 
such  school  according  to  Its  proportion  of  the  county  tax.  Provision  for  the 
I>Qrtlal  reimbursement  of  towns  maintaining  union  high  sehoois. 

General  Acts,  1918,  p.  296b 

Massaehnsetts :  Amending  sec.  2,  ch.  42,  of  the  Revised  Iaws,  as  aiiieuded, 

relating  to  high  schools. 

Every  city  and  town  of  o«rer  ftOO  families  or  householders  shall,  unless  ex- 
empted by  the  State  board  of  education,  maintain  a  high  school.  One  or  more 
courses  of  study  must  be  maintained  and  sucli  school  must  be  icept  open  for  at 
least  180  days  each  year.  High  school  maintained  by  a  town  belonging  to  a 
superin tendency  union  must  have  approval  of  State  board  of  eclucatlon. 

General  Acts,  1918,  p.  290. 

Maasaelinsetts:  See  also  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc.;  L  (n). 

Modem  languages. 

Michigan:  To  amend  sec.  5830  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  as  amended  by  Act  No. 
11,  Public  Acts  of  1917,  relating  to  payment  of  tuition  In  and  transportation  to 
another  district  of  children  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  a  district 
not  maintaining  a  high  school. 

Tax  per  pupil  fcr  such  puri)ose  is  increased  from  $20  to  $23,  unless  voters 
appropriate  a  larger  sura.  Sun>lus  moneys  in  general  school  fund  may  he  used 
for  such  purpose.  School  board  of  township  or  district  maintaining  a  legal 
high  school  may  in  its  disorction  pay  the  tuition  of  its  eighth-grade  graduates 
in  some  other  legal  high  school.  Act  No.  59,  Apr.  10,  1919. 

Minnesota:  Relating  to  high-school  board  examination  and  repealing  sees. 
2893  and  2894,  General  Statutes  of  1913. 

County  superintendent  to  conduct  high-school  board  examinations  at  places 
desljmated  by  him.  Ch.  278,  Apr.  17,  1917. 

Minnesota:  To  amend  sec.  1011,  General  Statutes,  1913,  relating  to  certain 
school  expenses  and  the  payment  of  the  same  by  the  county  board. 

Among  other  expenses  such  as  postage,  telegraph  and  telephone  charges,  and 
printing  notices,  county  board  shall  pay  for  necessary  and  proper  expenditures 
in  connection  with  county  graduation  exercises.  Ch.  473,  Apr.  25, 1919. 
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Minnesota:  To  pnovl4e  for  the  pt^ymtmt  ftotn  Slate  funds  of  the  tuftloiT  of 
nonr«sldeiit  high-school  puiills.  Ch.  921,  Apr.  25,  1910. 

MhiBMoto:  See  alee  A  (bl),  State  boards;  G  (c)^  Local  taxation;. O  (a), 
Vocational  education,  general. 

Missonri:  To  provide  for  high*school  training  for  all  children  in  counties 
now  or  hereafter  having  80,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  which  now  or  here- 
after may  adjoin  a  city  having  500,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  tuition  for  children  attending  high  school  outside  of  the 
district  in  which  tliey  reside.  S.  B.  482.  p.  OSG,  May  26,  191D. 

MiflBoarlt  To  amend  sec.  11,  ch.  106,  Revised  Statutes  of  1909,  relating  to 
schools,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  section  thereto  to  be  known  as  sec.  1077Ga. 

In  county  having  over  2o0»000  and  less  than  500,000  inhabitants,  school  dis- 
tricts may  pay  tuition  and  transportation  of  their  high-school  pupils  attending 
in  another  district,  provided  number  of  such  children  in  snch  district  Is  less 
than  25.  S.  B.  378,  p.  687,  Apr.  25,  1010. 

MoataMa:  To  amend  ch.  105,  Laws  o€  1917,  relatiag  to  a  high-^ohool  tax  in 

counties  not  having  county  ^igh  schools. 

In  any  county  not  maintftinlng  a  county  hljch  school,  but  In  whlth  one  or 
more  districts  maintain  high«sctiool  classes  doly  aecredlted  for  1,  2,  8,  or  4 
years  of  blgh-school  work  by  the  State  board  of  educBtioD,  a  special  tax,  not 
exceeding  3  mills  on  euch  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  county,  shall  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  such  schools.  County  conmilssloners  to  fix  levy.  Fund 
thus  provided  shall  be  apportioned  to  such  high  schools,  two-tliirds  on  basis 
of  number  of  high-school  teachem  and  one-third  on  basis  of  aggregate  days* 
attendance  in  high  schools.  Ch»  187,  Mar.  (i,  1919. 

MontaHa:  To  amend  sec  2100,  ch.  76,  Laws  of  1913,  as  amended  by  ch.  167, 
laws  of  1917«  relating  to  the  sabmlsslon  to  electors  of  the  question  of  bond 
issue  for  comity  high-school  purposes ;  and  providing  for  the  discontiaaance  of 
district  high  sdiools  in  certain  cases.  Ch.  158,  Mar.  7,  1919l 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sees.  6823,  6830,  and  6833,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913»  re- 
lating to  powers  of  hmtrd  of  regents  of  eotmtar  high  achools. 

Increases  from  5  to  8  mills  the  mnxitmnn  county  tax  that  may  be  levied  for 
high  school.  District  maintaining  high  adiool  Shall  net  be  taxed  for  county 
high-school  maintenance  nor  for  bonds  for  such  sehool  issued  after  notice  that 
district  is  maintaining  its  own  h)£;h  school.  Only  tha«e  living  in  that  portion 
of  county  that  maintains  county  high  school  can  vote  thereon. 

Ch.  70,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sec.  6813,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  relating  to  free 
high-school  tuition. 

Provision  made  for  4  years  of  free  high-school  education  for  all  the  youth  of 
the  State  whose  parents  or  guardians  live  In  school  districts  whi<^  maintnin 
less  than  a  4^year  higlHsehool  course.  State  superintendent  to  lay  out  a  feasible 
course  of  study  for  rural  schools;  pupils  after  taking  this  course  may  by  ex- 
amination therein  establish  eli^ltylUty  to  high  school.  In  case  of  each  indi- 
vidual, county  superintendent  shall  certify  ell^billty  of  pupil  for  grade  he 
wishes  to  eater,  and  alao  that  pupil's  home  district  does  not  offer  work  of  that 
grade.    Pupil  thereupon  entitled  to  attend  in  another  district. 

Ch.  152,  Apr.  11, 1919. 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sec.  6814,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  as  last  amended 
by  chs.  128  and  124,  Session  Iaws  of  1917,  relating  to  free  Idgl^school  tuition. 

School  district  granting  high-school  education  to  nonresident  pupils  accord- 
ing to  law  shall  be  entitled  to  $1.50  a  week  per  nonresident  pupil.  District  of 
pupirs  residence  shall  pay  such  tuition,  unless  it  is  unable  to  maintain  school 
9  months  with  proceeds  of  highest  permissible  tax  levy  nnd  State  apportion- 
ment Ch.  153,  Apr.  17,  1019. 
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Nebraska:  See  also  H  (e),  Ck>nsolidation  of  dlBtrlcts,  etc 

Nerada:  To  amend  sec&  1  and  2  of  "An  act  to  authorize  county  conunUt- 

siouers.in  counties  not  having  high  schools  to  aid  district  high  schools  under 

certain  conditions/'  etc.,  approved  Mar.  9,  1915. 

\0n  petition  of  existing  district  high-school  board  or  boards,  county  commls- 
oners  of  such  coimty  shall  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  15  cents  on  $100  for 
high-school  purposes.  Such  tax  to  be  for  benefit  of  district  high  8<^ool  or 
schools  having  standard  course  of  study,  levying  high-school  tax  of  not  less 
than  15  cents  on  $100,  and  open  to  high-school  pupils  of  county.  Apportionment 
of  such  tax  on  basis  of  number  of  high-school  teachers  approved. 

Ch.  92,  Mar.  25.  1919. 

New  Hampshire:  See  A   (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

New  Jersey:  Requiring  a  course  in  community  civics  and  a  course  in  prob- 
lems in  American  democracy  in  high  schools.  Ch.  135,  Apr.  12, 1919. 

New  Jersey:  See  also  Q  (f),  Other  technical  and  professional  schools. 

New  Mexico:  See  L  (n),  Modem  laaguagefl. 

New  York:  See  F  (c),  Teachers' pensions. 

North  Carolina:  See  H  (c).  School  year,  etc.,  minimum  tenn. 

Oklahoma:  Providing  for  county  high  schools  In  all  counties  having  a 
scholastic  population  of  less  than  2,000;  creating  a  board  of  county  school 
trustees,  and  prescribing  their  duties  and  powers  and  fixing  their  compensa- 
tion. Gh.  96,  Mar.  29, 1919. 

Oklahoma:  See  also  K  (c).  Uniformity  of  textbooks. 

Oregon:  Repealing  sees.  4180-4187  and  sees.  4189  and  4191,  Lord's  Oregon 
Laws,  and  sec.  1,  <dL  66,  General  Laws  of  1917,  and  sec  1,  ch.  235,  General  Laws 
of  1915,  relating  to  high-school  tuition,  and  providing  that  sees.  1  to  9,  ch.  235, 
relating  to  county  high  schools  be  in  full  force  and  effect  in  all  counties  of  the 
State,  and  further  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  hlgh-sdiool  tuition 
funds.  Ch.  271,  Mar.  8,  1919. 

Pennsylvaala:  To  repeal  an  act  of  June  7, 1915,  authorizing  township  school 
districts  which  entirely  surround  a  city  or  borough  to  acquire  in  such  dty  or 
borough  lands  for  high-school  purpoees.  Act  No.  159,  May  27,  1919. 

Porto  Bieo :  Authorizing  the  school  board  of  the  municipality  of  Guayama  to 
levy  an  additional  tax  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  high-school  building. 

Act  No.  53,  June  14,  1919. 

Porto  Bleo:  See  also  G  (b),  State  normal  schools. 

South  Carollaa:  To  establish  and  maintain  high  schools  and  to  repeal  Act 
No.  501.  p.  875,  Acts  oj  19ia 

Boards  of  trusteiis  of  any  school  district  acting  singly  or  in  cooperation 
with  trustees  of  joining  districts  may  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school, 
provided  the  same  meets  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  the  regulations  of 
tlie  State  board  of  education;  higli  schools  already  established  may  claim 
benefits  of  this  act  if  they  comply  herewith.  State  board  of  education 
to  make  regulations;  may  employ  a  high-school  Inspector.  State  aid  pro- 
vided. Teacher  training  may  be  provided  in  not  exceeding  10  high  schools; 
not  more  than  $1,200  to  any  one  high  school;  such  school  shall  have  at  least 
10  students  in  training  class.  Act  No.  164,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

South  Carolina:  See  also  B  (f),  State  aid  for  secondary  education. 

South  Dakota:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education,  K  (b),  Fl^ee 
textbooks;  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general. 

Tennessee:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  K  (c),  Uniform- 
ity of  textbooks. 
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Ut*h:  Providing  for  the  establishment  lind  maintenance  of  high  i^hools  and 
creating  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  sec.  4^7  X. 

On  petition  of  majority  of  taxpayers  of  any  voting  precinct  having  a  school 
population  of  not  less  than  1,200,  county  school  board  sliall  establish  therein 
a  standard  high  school,  but  Junior  and  senior  years  may  not  be  established 
until  the  need  therefor  is  determined  by  State  board  of  education.  No  such 
high  school  shall  be  located  within  12  miles  of  existing  high  school. 

Ch.  90,  Mar.  13,  1919. 

Utah:  See  also  C  (c),  Local  taxation;  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  geieral. 

Temioiit:  See  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc.;  L  (c).  Physical  edu- 
cation. 

Tljrgfhia:  To  permit  the  teaching  of  high-school  subjects  In  2,  3,  and  4 
room  schools  when  any  such  school  is  not  less  than  2  miles  distant  h'om  any 
high-school  building.  Ch.  295,  Mar.  16, 1918. 

Washington:  Directing  the  State  boai'd  of  education  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  study  in  American  history  and  American  government  for  the  high  schools  and 
to  require  as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation  from  high  school  one  full  year  of 
study  of  such  subjects.  Ch.  22,  Feb.  14,  1919. 

Washington:  See  also  L  (c).  Physical  education. 

West  Tirginla:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  C  (c), 

Local  taxation. 

WiseOMSin:  To  amend  subsec.  (2),  sec.  40.42,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  regulating 

the  payment  of  nonresident  high-school  tuition  fees. 

Ch.  326,  June  7,  1919. 

Wiseonsin:  Annual  free  high-school  district  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the 
last  Monday  in  June.  Ch.  537,  July  9, 1919. 

WiseoMsin:  To  amend  subsec.  (9),  sec.'  40.47,  Wisconsin  statutes,  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  union  free  high  schools.  Ch.  588,  July  9, 1919. 

WiMOBSln:  To  create  sec.  40.635,  and  amend  subsec  (2),  sec.  20.26,  Wis- 
consin Statutes,  relating  to  Junior  high  schools,  and  making  an  appropriation. 

Provides  for  Junior  high  schools  to  consist  of  grades  7  to  9  or  grades  7  to  10, 
inclusive ;  to  be  '*  a  distinct  organization.''  State  aid  provided  for  sudi  schools 

Ch,  602,  July  18,  1919. 
Wisconsin:  To  amend  subsec.  (5),  sec.  40.47,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating 
to  establishment  of  union  free  high  schools. 

Regulates  elections  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools. 

Ch.  646,  July  22,  1919. 

Wyoming:  Authorizing  the  formation  of  Joint  high-school  districts,  and 
authorizing  the  State  board  of  education  to  represent  them  In  their  relations  to 
the  United  States  relating  to  military  training.  Ch.  93,  Feb.  25,  1920. 

Wyoming:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


N  (b).  High-School  Inspection. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Oklahoma:  Providing  for  a  department  of  high-school  inspection  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  teachers'  employment  bureau  in  the  office  of  the  State  6ui)erin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction ;  providing  for  3  inspectors  and  1  stenographer,  and 
making  an  appropriation  for  salaries  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Ch.  80,  Apr.  2, 1919. 

South  Carolina:  See  N  (a),  High  schools. 
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0.  TECHNICAL,   INI^USTBIAL,   ANB   TOCATIONAL  §€HML8: 

ELEHENTABY  AND  SECONDARY. 


(a)  General;  *' Smith-Haffhes  Act** 

Alabama:  Accepting  the  benefits  of  the  "  Smith-Hughes  Act "  of  Congress 
providtng  Federal  aid  for  vocational* education. 

Act  No.  92,  p.  80,  F*.  15,  19ia 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

Artzojia :  To  promote  vocational  education  and  to  provide  for  the  relfal»rse- 
ment  to  schools  of  three-fourths  of  the  expenditures  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects.  Ch.  134,  Mar.  21,  1919. 

Arkaasae:  Accepting  the  benefits  of  the  "Smith-Hughes  Act**  ef  Oangresa 
providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

ReafRrtns  previous  acceptance.  State  treasurer  is  made  custodian  of  ftmds. 
State  board  of  education  is  designated  State  board  for  vecatleDal  edacatSen. 
State  superintendent  shall  be  executive  officer  of  said  board  for  vocatiooal  edu- 
cation purposes.  The  board  of  education  of  auy  school  district  or  county,  or 
trustee  of  any  district  agricultural  school,  or  any  iState  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity may  cooperate  with  said  board  in  establishing  vocational  schools,  de- 
partments, or  classes.  State  tax  of  one-fifth  mill  for  yocational  education. 
State  board  shall  administer  **  vocational  education  fund,"  and  shall  report 
annually  to  governor.  Act  80,  p.  68,  Feb.  14,  1919. 

California:  To  provide  for  the  support  of  vooatlaual  reedacatioo  and  re- 
habilitation of  workmen  disabled  in  industry  in  this  State,  and  to  create  a 
fund  for  these  purposes  to  be  know^i  as  the  "industrial  rehab^Utation  fund** 
by  fixing  an  additional  liability  upon  all  employers  liable  under  said  act  ia 
cases  where  employees  receive  fatal  compensable  injury  and  liave  no  d^peadents. 

Gh.  X83,  May  2,  1919. 

California:  To  regulate  certain  trade  schools,  and  to  include  within  the 
term  "  employment  agency ''  certain  trade  schools  or  classes  of  instruction  for 
the  teaching  of  the  whole  or  part  of  any  trade,  art,  science,  or  occupation  re- 
Quiring  special  skill*  and  making  such  agencies  subject  to  the  laws  and  ref- 
lations relating  to  private  employ iiient  agencies. 

Applies  to  persons,  firms,  etc.,  conducting  trade  schools  or  classes  for  gain. 

Ch.  421,  May  23,  1919. 

Colorado:  To  create  a  CJoIorado  educational  loan  fund  for  huuorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  sailors  and  to  make  an  appropriution  therefor. 

Ch.  23,  Apr.  10,  1919. 
Colorado:  Appropriating  money  to  promote  vocational  education  under  the 

provisions  of  the  "  Smith-Hughes  Act "  of  C<^ngress. 

Ch.  7<S,  Mar.  28,  1919. 

Connecticnt:  Amending  sec.  828  of  the  General  Statutes,  relating  to  the 

support  of  trade  schools. 

Increases  annual  State  allowance  for  such  purpose  from  $150,000  to  $200»000. 

Gh.  256,  May  21,  1919. 

Conneotlcnt:  Ameuding  an  act  accepting  the  benefits  of  the  *' Smith-Hughea 
Act "  (vocational  education  act)  of  Congiess.  Ch.  324,  May  13,  1919. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Admiui8ti*ation  and  supervision,  general. 

Flerlda:  To  amend  sees.  5,  6,  and  7,  ch.  7376,  Laws  of  1917,  being  an  act 
assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  "  Smith-Hughes  Act  **  of  Ooiigress»  pravidkig 
Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 
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State  bmkX>d  for  voCftttoMil  mOnot/Oan  shall  cooperate  witib  Federal  board  and 
shall  have  genenil  ailminifitration  and  supervUioa  of  vocational  education 
withiQ  the  Stute.  State  8Ui)eriDteQdeut  shall  be  executive  officer  of  State 
board.  Any  county  school  board  of  trustees  of  any  educational  institution 
DntntalnliH?  a  dieptrtme&i  of  lefts  than  college  grade  undar  public  control  liiay 
es'tablish  scboois^  d^wrtmeuts,  or  clasam.  Approved  scfaootas  departments,  and 
classes  are  entitled  to  aid  from  State  and  Federal  funds.  Appropriation  to 
meet  conditions  of  Federal  act.  Ch.  7952,  May  81,  1919. 

Georgia :  To  authorize  county  boards  of  education  to  oirfanUe  and  maintain 

manual-labor  or  vocational  schools  on  the  self-sustaining  or  partly  self-sustain- 
ing ptan.  No.  ISG,  p.  8S,  Aug.  18, 1910. 

Georgia:  See  also  A  (a)»  Adininistration  and  supervision,  geoeral. 
Idalio:  Assentiiig  to  the  proYMoiis  of  the  "  Smith^Hughes  Act***  of  Congresfi 
providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  doftlprnated  as  State  board  for  vocational  education 
and  commissioner  of  education  to  he  executive  officer  of  such  board.  Stute 
treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds.  Appropriation  to  match  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived. Ch.  53,  Mar.  14.  1919. 

Illinois:  Providing  for  the  rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped  persons. 

"  Pliysically  handicapi)ed  i^ersons  "  shall  mean  any  person  who,  by  reason  of 
a  physical  defect  or  Inftrnifty,  whether  con;renitrtl  or  acquired  by  accident.  In- 
jury, or  disease,  is,  or  may  be  expected  to  be.  Incapacitated  for  remunerative 
occupation.  Act  not  to  apply  to  persons  Incapacitated  by  reason  of  age,  nor 
to  blind  or  deaf  persons  under  the  care  of  the  State,  nor  to  epileptic  or  feeble- 
^aloded  persons.  Dtitlea  of  State  department  of  public  welfare  (among  other 
nutiea) :  <d>  To  ascertain  the  number  of  pliysically  handicapped  persons  with- 
in the  State;  (e)  to  arrange  for  tlierapeutic  treatment;  (?)  to  procure  and 
furnish  at  cost  artificial  limbs  and  the  like;  (//)  to  establish,  equip,  and  main- 
tain !n  one  of  the  large  cities  a  school  of  r^hnbilitntlon,  and  branches  in  othor 
places;  (h)  to  arrange  with  p^>per  authorities  for  trftinh!J2f  clas5»es  in  ptihlic 
schools;  (i)  to  arrange  for  like  courses  in  institutions;  (;)  to  arrange  for 
courses  with  private  organlzatioos  or  agricultural  estabUshments ;  ik)  to  pro- 
vide for  maintenance  of  physically  handicapped  persims  during  training,  but 
not  to  exceeil  $10  per  weeij.  Provision  also  made  for  cooperation  with  Fedeml 
and  State  Governments.  9.  B.  449,  p.  584,  June  2S,  1019. 

Illinois:  Providing  for  vocational  education. 

Accepts  provisions  of  "  Smith-IIughes  Act "  of  Congress.  Creates  State 
board  for  vo<'atlonal  education.  Composed  of  director  of  registration  and  edu- 
cation, superintendent  rrf  public  instruction,  dIn»rtor  of  afrriculture,  director  of 
labor,  and  director  of  trade  and  commerce.  State  treasurer  to  net  as  teasurer 
of  funds.  S.  B.  U2,  p.  928,  Mar.  6, 1919. 

Indlaaa:  Amending  sees.  1,  2,  3,  6.  8.  3 U  13,  14,  and  16  of  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  tJie  eaooaragement,  maiutenanre,  and  supervision  of  vocational  eiluca- 
tlon  In  industries,"  approved  Feb.  22, 19 13. 

"  Vocational  education/'  •*  indu.strial  cMncatlon,*'  etc.,  defined.  Any  school 
city,  town,  or  township  may  establish  vo<»fttioiuil  schools  or  departments  and 
maintain  the  same  with  commou-scbool  funds  or  by  moans  of  a  special  tax 
of  10  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Day,  part-time,  and  evening  clashes  autUor- 
iued.  Instruction  to  be  of  less  than  colle;ro  grade  and  designed  for  persons 
over  14  years  of  age.  State  board  of  etlucation  to  be  board  for  vocational 
education.  State  director  of  vocational  education  provided  for.  School  board 
which  establishes  approved  vocational  school  may  require  all  youths  between 
the  ages  specified  by  the  school-al tendance  laws  of  the  State  who  are  regu- 
larly eii4>loyed  to  attend  part-time  school  not  less  than  4  hours  per  week 
between  8  a«  m.  and  5  p.  m.  during  the  school  term.  Schools  and  departments 
approved  by  State  board  of  education.  Cities,  towns,  and  townships  main- 
taining approved  vocational  schools  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  State  to  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  the  sum  expended  for  vocational  education.  State 
tax  levy  for  vocational  education,  one-half  cent  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

Ch.  132,  Mar.  14.  1919. 
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Iowa:  Appropriating  State  funds  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  "Smith- 
Hughes  Act"  of  Congress,  providing  Federal  aid  for  Tocattonal  education. 

Ch.  337,  Apr.  23,  1919, 
Kansas:  Making  appropriations  to  provide  funds  for  the  duplication  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

Ch.  51,  Mar.  3.  1919. 
Kentucky:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  "  Smith-Hughes  Act "  of  Congress 
providing  B^eral  aid  for  vocational  education. 

Creates  a  vocational  education  board,  to  consist  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  the  attorney 
general,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  governor. 
State  appropriations  are  made  and  State  inspection  of  vocational  courses  is 
provided  for.  Ch.  7,  Mar.  6,  1918- 

Maine :  To  amend  sec.  139,  ch.  16,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  ch. 
77,  Public  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the  appropriation  for  industrial  education. 

Increases  the  same  from  $64,000  to  $75,000  for  1919  and  $80,000  for  1920. 

Ch.  87,  Mar.  19.  1919. 

Maine:  To  provide  funds  for  vocational  education. 

For  purpose  of  cooperating  with  Federal  Government,  sum  of  $20,000  Is 
appropriated  for  1920  and  annually  thereafter. 

Resolves,  Ch.  105,  Mar.  28,  1919. 
Maine:  See  also  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Maryland:  Accepting  the  benefits  of  the  ''Smith-Hughes  Act"  of  Congres^ 
providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education.  Ch.  72,  Apr.  10,  1918L 

Massachusetts:  Repealing  ch.  155,  relating  to  apprenticeship. 

General  Acts,  1918)  p.  408. 

Massachusetts:  To  provide  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  by  the  State.  Ch.  230,  May  28,  1918. 

Michigan:  To  accept  the  requirements  and  benefits  of  the  "Smith-Hughes 
Act "  of  Congress ;  to  designate  a  State  board  of  control  for  vocational  educa- 
tion; to  provide  for  the  proper  custody  and  administration  of  funds;  and  to 
provide  for  appropriations  by  the  State  and  by  local  authorities. 

State  board  for  vocational  education  to  consist  of  State  superintendent,  presi- 
dent of  State  board  of  education,  president  of  university,  and  president  of 
agricultural  college.  State  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds.  Local  authori- 
ties must  provide  buildings  and  equipment  For  cost  of  Instruction,  local 
authorities  to  be  reimbursed  not  exceeding  three-fourths  from  Federal  and 
State  funds;  State  appropriation  for  one-half  of  Federal  allotment  Institu- 
tion for  training  vocational  teachers  shall  likewise  provide  buildings  and  equip- 
ment; State  appropriation  to  cover  one-half  of  cost  of  instruction  of  such 
teachers  and  Federal  allotment  to  cover  other  half.  State  board  for  vocational 
education  to  make  regulations  and  to  provide  inspection;  also  to  make  esti- 
mates of  State  appropriations  needed,* and  to  report  annually. 

Act  No.  149,  May  2,  1919. 

Michigan:  See  also  H  (g).  Child  labor;  O  (d),  Continuation  schools. 

Minnesota:  Empowering  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  to  estab- 
lish a  division  for  the  reeducation  and  placement  of  persons  disabled  in  in- 
dustry or  otherwise,  permitting  cooperation  with'the  Federal  Government,  and 
making  an  appropriation. 

Division  created;  employees  provided  for;  State  board  and  the  department 
of  labor  shall  formulate  plan.  Board  may  expend  for  expenses  such  amounts 
as  the  legislature  may  appropriate.  Ch.  365,  Apr.  23,  1919. 

Minnesota:  To  provide  funds  for  carrying  into  effect  ch.  491,  Session  Laws 
of  1917,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  high-school  board  in  the  distribution  of 
such  funds. 
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Bi«ii^al  appropriation  made  not  less  than  amount  to  which  Stat^  is  entitlM 
under  "  Smith-Hughes  Act "  of  Congress.  State  high-school  boacd  to  reimburse 
district  maintaining  approved  vocational  scliool  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
two-thirds  of  salaries  of  vocational  teachers.  Institution  for  training  voca- 
tional teachers  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  amount  of  expenditure  for  such 
purpose,  but  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  used  for  buildings,  equipment,  or  sites, 
or  for  any  religious  or  privately  owned  school.  High-school  board  may  appoint 
such  officials  or  assistants  as  may  be  necessary.  Oh.  414,  Apr.  23,  1919. 

Hississippl:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  "Smith-Hughes  Act"  of  Con- 
gress. 

State  board  for  vocational  education  created.  To  consist  of  State  superin- 
tendent, the  acting  supervisors  of  rural  schools,  the  acting  supervisor  of 
Negro  rural  schools,  and  one  citizen  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Ch.  29,  Oct.  11,  1917. 

Missouri:  To  provide  for  the  promotion^  support,  and  administration  of  vo- 
cational education. 

Appropriation  of  $205,820.75  for  biennial  period  ending  December  31,  1921, 
lo  meet  the  terms  of  the  Federal  act  ("  Smith-Hughes"). 

S.  B.  571.  p.  703,  May  20,  1919. 

Missouri:  See  also  O  (d),  Continuation  schools. 

Montana:  Accepting  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  "Smith-Hughes  Act** 

of  Congress  providing  Federal  aid  for  vocaticmal  education. 

State  board  of  education  designated  as  board  for  vocational  education ;  State 
superintendent  shall  serve  as  executive  officer  of  State  board.  State  board  of 
education  shall  annually  appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  5  members  as  fol- 
lows: Representative  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  representa- 
tive of  agriculture,  representative  of  skilled  labor,  representative  of  home- 
making  interests,  and  State  superintendent,  or  person  designated  by  him. 
State  treasurer  to  l>e  custodian  of  funds.  Ch.  192,  Mar,  10,  1919. 

Nebraslia:  Relating  to  the  establishment,  regulation,  supervision,  and  main- 
tenance of  vocational  schools,  departments,  and  classes,  and  the  training  of 
teachers  of  vocational  subjects;  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  same  frcxn 
Federal,  State,  and  district  funds,  and  to  appropriate  money  for  such  purpose ; 
to  define  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  State  board  for  vocational  education. 

Provides  for  "vocational  agricultural  schools,"  "vocational  trade  or  In- 
dustrial schools,"  and  "  vocational  home  economics  schools."  Any  board  of  edu- 
cation or  board  of  control  of  any  public  school.  State  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity may  establish  and  maintain  such  school  for  persons  over  14  years  of 
age.  Powers  of  State  board  for  vocational  education  are  defined;  shall  be 
such  as  necessary  to  cooperate  with  boards  maintaining  vocational  schools  and 
with  Federal  board.  Distribution  of  State  and  Federal  funds  is  regulated ;  such 
such  funds  us^  to  aid  approved  schools  to  extent  of  three-fourths  of  salaries 
of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects.  School  board  of  any  district  having  15  or 
more  children  between  ages  of  14  and  16  who  hold  employment  certificates  shall 
establish  a  part-time  school  or  class  and  shall  require  such  minors  to  attend 
thereon  not  less  than  8  hours  a  week  while  employed  and  until  age  of  16  is 
reached.  If  minor  fails  to  attend,  employment  certificate  shall  be  canceled. 
Districts  may  levy  taxes,  in  excess  of  other  taxes  authorized,  in  order  to  support 
such  part-time  schools;  rules  and  regulations  for  such  schools  shall  be 
established  by  State  board  for  vocational  education.  State  board  shall  report 
biennially  to  legislature.    Sum  of  $100,000  appropriated. 

Ch.  267,  Mar.  24.  1919. 

Nevada:  To  reaffirm  an  act  to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  "  Smlth-Hughcs 

Act "  of  CJongress  providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education,  which  act  of 

affirmation  was  approved  March  24,  1917. 

Said  benefits  accepted.  State  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds.  State 
board  of  education  shall  be  State  board  for  vocational  education ;  State  superin- 
tendent shall  be  executive  officer  thereof.  Said  board  to  cooperate  with 
Federal  board ;  shall  administer  Federal  and  State  funds.  Also  other  functions: 
(a)  To  formulate  plans;  (b)  to  fix  salaries  of  persons  necessary  to  administer 
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tbe  acts ;  <o)  to  mak«  studies,  fix  qiialificationB  of  teachcn*  cooperate  with  locsal 
seliool  authorities,  ^nd  do  other  necessary  thloga  Board  shall  hold  four  stmCed 
lueeUiigs  anuualiy  ami  may  hold  special  itteetingsk  Districts  and  countieB  may 
maiiitaiu  vocatioual  schools  and  classes,  and  may  raise  and  expend  money  for 
the  same  an  other  »cln)ol  moneys  are  raised  and  expended ;  approved  schocda  so 
maintained  shall  simre  in  Fedc^ral  and  Stajte  funds  to  aft  aOMMQit  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  moneys  expt^mled  for  salaries  of  teachers  of  vocatiOBial  subjects. 
State  appropriation  of  $35,000.  Board  for  voeational  education  shall  rcspcNrt 
biennially.  Cb.  86,  Mar.  25, 191»- 

Nevada:  To  accept  the  benefits  of  any  act  that  may  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  In  Congress 
assembled,  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persona 
disabled  in  industry.  Ch.  182,  Mar.  28.  1919. 

New  Hamfshire:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general 
New  Jersey:  To  create  a  eoaunisalon  for  the  retabllltatton  of  pliysloslly 
handicapped  persons,  and  to  define  its  duties  and  powers. 

Ch.  74,  Apr.  10. 191^. 

New  Jersey:  See  also  0  (d),  Continuation  schools. 

North  Carolina:  Accepting  the  benefits  of  the  "Smith-Hughes  Acf*  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  State  board  for  vocational  education  and  for  the  duties  thereof , 
and  making  an  appropriation  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  to  consist  of  State  superintendent  and  3  members  appointed 
by  the  governor,  one  to  represent  agriculture,  one  to  represent  home  ecoxtomlca, 
and  one  to  represent  trades  and  Industries.  State  treasurer  to  be  cuatodian 
of  funds  and  State  superintendent  to  be  executive  officer  of  board.  State  to 
appi-opriate  amount  etiual  to  Federal  appropriation. 

Ch.  1X9,  Mar.  4,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  To  provide  for  the  acceptance  dt  the  benefita  of  the  "  Ssaith- 

Hushes  Act "  of  Conjrress. 

Btate  board  s\*i  provided  in  ch.  119,  mhove;  similar  provlaloDs  as  to  State 
treasurer  and  State  superintendent.  Provision  for  training  teacliers  as  well  aa 
for  other  forms  of  vocational  education,  Ch.  131,  Mar,  5,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  See  also  H  (c),  School  year,  etc.,  minimum  term. 
North  Dakota:  Relating  to  vocational  education. 

Provides  for  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  the  "Smith-Hughes  Act'*  of 
Congress,  and  appropriates  $12,000  per  year  for  providing  vocational  education. 
Makes  the  State  treasurer  custodian  of  the  funds,  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion the  !>t>ard  for  vocational  education,  and  provides  for  appointment  of  direc- 
tor and  assistants,  Ch.  208,  Mar.  4,  1919. 

Ohio:  To  amend  sees.  367-12,  8G7-5,  and  367-6  of  the  General  Code,  relative 
to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  edncatlon  relative  to  Tocational 

education. 

Benefits  of  **  Smith-Hughes  Act "  accepted.  State  board  of  education  to  ad- 
minister vocational  education.  Approved  schools  shall  receive  State  tn^iey 
equal  in  amount  to  Federal  money.  II.  B.  307,  p.  356,  May  15, 1919. 

Ohio:  Sec  also  E  (c),  Teachers*  certificates,  special. 

Oregon:  Accepting  the  benefits  of  the  "Smith-Hughes  Act"  of  Congress 
providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education;  providing  for  the  apf)olntment 
of  a  Stale  board  for  vocational  education;  prescribing  the  duties  thereof;  and 
making  appropriations  for  vocational  education. 

State  treasurer  made  custodian  of  fund&  State  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion to  consist  of  members  of  State  board  of  education  and  4  other  members 
appointed  by  the  governor ;  State  superintendent  to  be  executive  officer  of  said 
board.  Said  board  to  cooperate  with  B'ederal  board.  Appropriations  to  match 
Fe<leral  approi^iOutiouji.  Ch.  34ai,  Mar.  4,  1919. 
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PettisyiTftiif*:  Prorldiiif  for  tlie  eetiilittsliiiieot  of  a  foureao  of  rehabilit&tfon 

In  the  department  of  labor  and  industry,  and  conferring  upon  the  commissioner 
of  labor  and  Industry  the  power  to  supervise  and  direct  the  rendering  of  certain 
physically  handicapped  persons  fit  to  engage  In  remunerative  occupations ;  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  chief  of  the  bureau,  subordinate  officers,  and 
employees,  and  furnishing  suitable  accommodations;  and  malting  an  appro- 
priation.  Act  No.  418,  July  18, 1919. 

llliode  liland:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education. 

Accepts  the  prorisions  t>f  the  "  Smith-Huglies  Act"  State  board  of  educa- 
tion designated  for  the  purposes  of  said  act.  Ch.  1022,  Apr.  17,  1918. 

fth^de  IftlABd:  Amenaiag  ch.  845  of  the  PubUc  Laws  of  1912»  reU^iug  to 
vocational  education,  as  amended  by  ch.  1098,  Public  Lawto  of  1914. 

Towns  to  receive  State  aid  for  such  education,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
entire  expenditure  for  the  same;  cost  of  buildings,  equipment,  land,  or  rent  of 
rooms  shall  not  be  included  in  reckoning  such  expeftditure.  Secondary  schools 
having  manual  training  departments  not  entitled  to  such  aid,  except  insofar 
as  jsueh  schools  have  eourses  property  classed  as  industrial.  Appropriation 
for  the  support  of  industrial  education.  Ch.  1654,  Apr.  19,  1918. 

Sliode  l8laB4:  Providing  for  the  rehabilitation  and  education  of  Injured  and 
crippled. 

Snx  1.  The  commisaianer  of  public  sdhools.  with  tbe  approval  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  upon  application,  may  appoint  any  crippled,  disabled,  or 
Injured  person,  being  a  resident  of  this  State,  crippled,  disabled,  or  injured  in 
any  Rhode  Island  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in  the  purBalt  of  any 
other  occupation  in  this  States  who  shall  appear  to  said  commissioner  to  be  a 
iit  subject  for  such  reliabilitation  and  education,  as  a  State  beneficiary  at  any 
suitable  institution  or  school  now  established,  or  that  hereafter  may  be  o-stab- 
lished,  either  within  or  without  the  State,  for  such  period  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, but  not  to  exceed  tlie  limit  of  one  year;  provided,  that  he  may  -upon 
especial  recommendation  of  the  management  of  the  institution  at  which  a 
befneflciary  has  been  appointed  and  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of 
education  and  the  governor  extend  that  period,  and  that  he  siiaU  have; the  po^ver 
to  revoke  any  appointment  at  any  tiuse  for  cause. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  education  are  hereby  clothed  with  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  supervising  the  rehabilitation  and  education  of  all  such  ben e- 
Hdarles,  and  no  beneficiary  appointed  under  the  pi-ovlsions  of  tails  act  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  any  institution  or  school  «x)cept  with  their  consent  or  the 
coDsent  of  the  governor;  and  said  board  shall  annually  report  to  the  general 
assembly  their  doings  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  such  recommen- 
dations and  further  information  In  reiatlon  to  the  several  Institutions  tt  which 
these  beneficiaries  have  been  placed  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

Sec.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  aimually  appropriate  siKh  sum  as  it  may 
deem  sufficient  and  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  ot 
this  act;  and  the  State  auditor  is  hereby  directed  to  draw  his  orders  upon  the 
general  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required,  upon  receipt 
by  him  of  proper  Touchers  signed  by  the  commissioner  of  public  schools  and 
approved  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioner  of  public  schools  may,  in  his  discretion,  also,  out 
of  the  appropriation  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  provide,  to  beno- 
ficlarles  under  the  pi-ovlslons  of  this  act,  artificial  limbs,  wholly  or  ixirtlally 
free  of  charge,  or  at  cost»  te  be  repaid  by  so  id  beneficiaries  in  histalUttents  to 
be  fixed  by  said  commissionea*,  and  all  moneys  collected  from  su(^  installment 
repayments  shall  be  turned  Into  the  State  treasury,  and  such  money  is  hereby 
reapproprlated  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1919,  the  sum  of  $5,000  Is  hereby  appropriat^nl 
out  of  any  money  In  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  and  the  State 
auditor  Is  hereby  directed  to  draw  his  orders  upon  the  general  treasurer  for 
the  payment  of  said  sum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
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required,  upon  receipt  by  him  of  prcp^  Toucheni  signed  by  the  eommiaBloner 

of  public  schools  and  approved  by  the  board  of  education  and  by  the  governor. 

Ch.  1737,  Apr.  19.  1919. 

South  Dakota:  To  amend  sees.  7408,  7400,  and  7410,  Revised  Ck>de  of  1919. 
relating  to  the  State  board  for  vocational  education,  and  appropriating  money 
for  vocational  education* 

State  superintendeat  to  be  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  said  board ; 
deputy  superintendent  to  be  ex  officio  secretary.  Said  board  to  cooperate  with 
Federal  board.  Board  of  regents  shall  designate  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  prepare  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricul- 
tural subjects,  and  teachers  of  trade,  industrial,  and  home-economics  subjects. 
State  board  of  education  may  approve  high  schools  for  teaching  vocational 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trades  and  industries  and  may  reimburse 
such  high  schools  for  such  work.  State  board  may  employ  necessary  officers 
and  assistants  to  administer  vocational  education.  Appropriation  to  meet 
conditions  of  Federal  act.    State  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds. 

Ch.  184,  Feb.  21,  1919. 

Tennessee:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  P  (c).  State  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

Texas:  Accepting  the  benefits  of  the  "  Smith-Hughes  Act"  of  Ck>ngre8s,  pro- 
viding Federal  aid  for  vocational  education,  and  making  an  appropriation 
thei-efor.  Ch.  114.  Mar.  24.  1919. 

State  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds;  State  boards  of  education  tio  be 
boards  for  vocational  education.  State  appropriation  made  and  local  boards 
authorized  to  provide  funds  for  such  purpose. 

Utah:  To  accept  the  benefits  of  the  "  Smith-Hughes  Act*'  of  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education. 

State  treasurer  designated  as  custodian  of  funds;  State  board  of  education 
designated  as  State  board  for  vocational  education.  Any  district  board  may 
establish  and  maintain  vocational  schools  or  classes.  Approved,  schools  to 
share  in  funds.    State  appropriation  to  meet  conditions  of  Federal  act. 

Ch,  86,  Mar.  21,  1919. 

Virginia:  Accepting  the  conditions  of  the  Federal  act  known  as  the  "  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,*'  and  authorising  the  State  board  of  education  to  act  as  a  State 
board  for  vocational  education,  and  authorizing  the  treasurer  of  the  State  to 
act  as  custodian  of  such  funds  as  may  be  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  pay  the  same  out  on  warrants  drawn  by  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  authorizing  the  State  board  to  establish  a  department  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  appropriating  money  therefor.  Ch.  73,  Feb.  23, 1918. 

Washington:  Accepting  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  making  provision 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education ;  designating  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation as  the  State  board  for  vocational  education ;  defining  the  duties  of  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education  and  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction  in  connection  tlierewith ;  providing  for  vocational  schools  or  classes 
in  school  districts  of  the  State,  and  making  provision  for  reimbursement  of 
said  districts  in  which  vocational  schools  or  courses  are  maintained. 

Ch.  160,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

West  Tirginia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Wlseonsln:  To  reiwnl  subsec.  (3),  sec.  41.16.  and  to  create  a  new  subsec. 
(3),  relating  to  rate  of  tax  levied  for  vocational  education,  and  to  amend 
subsec.  (3),  sec.  926-11,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  bond  Issuance  under 
special  charter. 

Tax  levy  for  vocational  education  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  shall  not  ex- 
ceed three-fourths  of  a  mill.  Common  council  may,  on  request  of  local  board 
for  vocational  education,  issue  vocational  school  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
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vidiDg  sites,  buildings,  or  additl^ms  thfM*eto  or  a  natatorium  connected  there- 
with. Amendment  to  sec.  926-11  specifies  purposes  for  which  cities  under 
special  charter  may  issue  school  bonds.  Ch.  191,  May  15,  1919. 

Wiseonsln:  To  amend  subsecs.  (1)  and  (2),  sec.  20.33,  Wisconsin  Statutes, 
and  to  create  sobsec.  (3),  sec.  20.33,  relating  to  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education,  and  making  an  appropriation. 

Appropriated  annually  to  State  board  for  vocational  education,  $230,000, 
allotted  as  follows:  (1)  $30,000  for  administration;  (2)  $185,000  for  State 
aid  for  vocational  schools;  (3)  $15,000  for  university  and  other  scholarships. 

Oh.  569,  July  15,  1919. 

WiseonsiB:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 


0  (b).  Agrienltoral  Schools. 

See  also  L  (j),  Agriculture. 

AlabamA:  To  change  the  names  of  the  9  congressional  district  agricultural 
schools  and  experiment  stations,  and  to  make  appropriations  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

Such  schools  hereafter  to  be  known  as  "  State  secondary  agricultural 
schools."    Appropriation  for  each  is  $12,000,  beginning  October  1,  1920. 

No.  533,  p.  794,  Sept  30, 1919. 

Alabama:  To  amend  sec.  8  of  an  act  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  "  Smith- 
Hughes  Act"  of  Congress,  providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education, 
which  act  of  acceptance  was  approved  February  15,  1919. 

Prescribes  amounts  which  State  board  of  education  shall  appropriate  each 
year  for  4  years.  No.  541,  p.  800,  Sept  30,  1919. 

Alabama:  To  change  the  name  of  the  Northeast  Alabama  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Institute  at  Linevllle,  and  to  appropriate  money  therefor. 

Name  changed  to  State  Secondary  Agricultural  School.  Appropriation  after 
October  1,  1920,  $10,000  annually.  No.  543,  p.  802,  Sept  30,  1919. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  M  (e), 
University  and  school  extension. 

Georgia:  To  fix  the  name  and  designation  of  the  various  district  agricul- 
tural schools;  to  regroup  the  counties  of  the  State  into  12  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, one  for  each  of  these  schools;  to  provide  for  the  appointment,  removal, 
powers,  and  duties  of  their  respective  boards  of  trustees;  and  for  other 
purposes.  No.  487,  p.  143,  Apr.  19,  1918. 

Georgia:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Maine:  See  M  (e).  University  and  school  extension. 

Massaclmsetts:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  185,  General  Acts  of  1916,  relating  to 
vocational  education. 

Authorizes  cities  to  maintain  schools  for  instructing  families  and  individuals 
in  gardening,  fruit  growing,  floriculture,  poultry  keeping,  and  other  branches  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  General  Acts,  1918,  p.  297. 

Massachusetts:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Mlehigan:  To  amend  the  title  and  sees.  8,  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  and  12,  and  to  add 
thereto  sec.  20  of  Act  No.  226,  Public  Acts  of  1917,  rehiting  to  the  establii^- 
ment  of  rural  agricultural  schools  by  consolidation  of  three  or  more  rural 
schools. 

Prescribes  more  definitely  the  manner  of  holding  election  to  determine 
question  of  consolidation;  also  election  of  board  of  trustees.  Makes  clear 
the  provision  that  such  agricultural  school  may  be  established  by  township 
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ss  wen  as  by  consollihitlan  of  dintrfctft  D«flfioi  dnCltfs  <^  olRctels.  ProvM^s 
nuinaer  of  annexing  comtaofi  school  district  to  eoAsolidAtoil  district  Fixed 
inetbod  of  electio0,  tenia,  duties,  etc.,  of  board  of  truste^sd.  Strikes  out  pn>- 
vision  that  no  indebtedness  of  any  one  district  sball  be  assumed  by  such 
consolidated  district.  Teachers  of  home  economics  in  such  schools  shall 
hare  teachers'  certificates  and  be  gradtintes  of,  or  have  taken  snfflcient  course 
in,  college  or  normmal  school  where  home  economics  Is  taught  In  onler  to  b«* 
qualified  to  teach  the  subject  as  determiaed  by  State  superintendent.  Teachers 
of  agriculture  or  manual  training. ^all  have  teachers'  certificates  and  hold 
special  quaUflcations  for  teaching  required  subject  as  State  superlnteDde&t 
may  determine,  QuaHftcations  of  principal  prescribed.  Incorporated  village 
or  city  of  over  1,000  population  liiaU  not  be  included  Iti  such  eonaoUdated 
district.  Act  No.  81,  Apr.  1»,  191», 

Hiehigan:  See  also  A  (b2),  State  officers. 

Minnesota:  To  establish  a  branch  school  of  agriculture  at  Waseca,  as  a 
department  of  the  Unlver^ty  of  Minnesota.  Ch.  453,  Apr.  25, 1919. 

Minnesota:  See  also  M  (e),  University  and  school  extension. 

Nebraska:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law,  in  relation  to  the  State  school  of 
agriculture  on  Long  Island,  and  to  provide  a  capital  fund  lor  the  oi>eration 
of  the  dormitories  and  refectory  of  said  s<*h<x)l.  Ch.  4C8,  May  6, 1919. 

North  Carolina:  To  provide  additional  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  farm- 
life  schools.  Crh.  181,  Mnr.  8.  1919. 

Nortli  Carolina:  To  amend  ch.  84,  Public  Laws  of  1911,  far  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  county  farm-life  schools. 

Board  for  vocational  education  to  supervise  such  schools.  Trustees  to  be 
farmers.  Farm  not  less  than  50  acres.  Limit  of  bonds,  $50,000.  Stflte  board 
for  vocational  education  to  amn-ove  course  of  study;  to  pass  on  principals  of 
scUoobs.    Teachei*s  to  be  i*ecouunended  by  prin€lx>ais. 

Ch.  257,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

Porto  Rieo:  Creating  scholarships  to  mnd  4-year  high-sdiool  gnuloateli  to 

study  in  schools  of  arts  and  trades  of  the  United  States. 

Each  scholarship  to  consist  of  $50  per  month  and  traveling  expeDse&  9ix 
scholarslkips  in  trades  and  six   in   agriculture  are  provided. 

Act  No.  39.  June  5.  1919. 

South  Dakota:  See  O  (a),  A^ocational  education,  general;  P  (c),  State  uni- 
versities and  colleges 

0  (c).  Trade  Schools. 

Alabama 2  See  A  (a),  Adminlstrntion  and  supervision,  general 

Georgia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general 

Porto  Rieo:  See  O  (b),  Agricultural  schools. 

South  Dakota:  See  O  (a).  Vocational  education,  general. 

IV est  Tirglftia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


0  («l).  Coiitiauation  Sehioola. 

See  also  M   (c),  Evening  scliools,  Amorlcanization,  etc 

Arizona:  To  provide  for  the  eetablisbnieot  of  pnrt-time  8cfao<^s  and  dasses, 
and  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children  between  the  asm  of  14  and  10. 

Child  over  14  may  be  employed;  employment  certificate  for  minors  betireen 
14  and  10.  When  15  such  employment  certificates  have  been  issued  in  any  dis- 
trict, such  district  shall  provide  part-time  school  or  class  for  at  least  150  hours 
per  year  and  5  hours  per  week  between  8  a.  m.  and  C  p.  m.,  but  State  superin- 
tendent may  excuse  district  from  making  such  provision.  Number  of  hours  In 
part-time  cHiss  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  hours  of  labor  of  children  under  16 
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whieh  may  be-  fixed  l^y  aay  State  oc  Federal  law.  State  board  of  educatiidD  to 
prescribe  re^^ulations  for  part-time  ciassee.  When  cla&e  Is  provided  parent  \s 
responsible  for  minor'a  attendance.  Misdeaiefinor  for  employer  to  refuse  per- 
mis^on  to  employed  minor  to  attend  class.  Oh.  113,  Mar.  20,  1919. 

California:  To  require  certain  high-school  districts  (haTiag  60  or  more 
pupils)  to  provide  part-time  educational  ommKunities  in  civic  and  vocatioiial 
subjects  for  persons  under  18  years  of  age  wlio  are  not  in  attendance  upon  full- 
time  day  schools,  and  part-time  educational  opportunities  in  citizenship  for  per- 
sons under  21  years  of  age  who  can  not  adequately  sgieak,  read,  or  write  the 
English  language;  to  enforce  attendance  upon  such  part-time  classes  where 
established,  and  providing  penalties  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Applies  to  high-school  districts  wherein  are  enrolled  50  or  more  day  Idgfa- 
school  pupils  within  3  miles  of  such  school.  Classes  for  4  hours  a  week  for 
public  school  term.  Oh.  506,  May  27,  1919. 

Belaware:  See  L  (b),  History,  civics,  and  patriotism. 

Hawaii:  Amending  sec.  7,  Act  SI,  Session  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  industrial 
Kdiools. 

The  board  may  allow  pupils  to  engage  in  industriaJi  mechanical,  and  afi^ricul- 
tural  pursuits  under  approved  eniployers,  but  such  eni^oytnent  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  scl)6ol  work  and  shall  be  under  supervision  of  superintendent  or 
teacher  of  school  to  which  pupil  i>elou^s.  Pupil's  earnings  to  be  deposited  In  a 
bank  to  be  held  in  trust  during  his  or  her  minority*  Act  76,  Apr.  14, 1919. 

Illfnois:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  part-time  or 
continuation  schools  or  classes,  providing  for  the  control  and  management 
thereof  and  compulsory  attendance  of  pupils,  prescribing  the  courses  of  instmc- 
tioB  therein,  providing  State  aid  theiefor,  and  providing  penalties  for  violation. 

School  board  of  every  district  where  there  are  20  or  more  minors  14  to  16 
not  in  regular  school  attendance  shall,  and  other  School  boards  may,  establish 
and  maintain  such  school  or  classes.  Term  to  be  equal  to  regular  school  term. 
Course  to  include  regular  sdiool  subjects,  civic  and  vocational  subjects,  and 
subjects  supplementary  to  pupils*  daily  occupations.  Minors  between  14  and  18 
lawfully  employed  shall,  unless  a  4-year  course  of  secondary  instiructton  lias 
been  completed,  attend  such  school,  when  established,  for  not  less  than  8  hours 
a  week  for  36  weeks;  attendance  between  8  a..m.  and  5  p.  m. ;  time  spent  in 
such  school  shall  be  reckoned  as  part  of  time  he  may  be  lawfully  employed ; 
employment  at  home  construed  as  lawful  employment  District  entitled  to 
retmbttrsement  in  antount  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  teachers*  salaries.  Stnte 
board  for  vocational  education  to  establish  standards.  Penalty  for  parents 
failing  to  comply  with  act ;  also  penalty  for  employment  contrary  to  this  act. 

H.  B.  466,  p.  919,  June  28. 1919. 

Illinois:  To  amend  sec.  274  of  an  "  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system 
of  free  schools,"  ai^roved  June  12,  1(K)9,  as  amended. 

Has  ef^ct  of  rcqnlrlng  employed  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  to 
attend  continuation  schools  or  classes  at  least  8  hours  a  week  where  such  schools 
or  clnsi^es  are  maintained.  H  .B.  250,  p.  948,  June  28,  1919. 

Indiana:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 

lo^ra:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  part-time  schools  and  classes  in 
aid  of  vocational  and  other  education  for  children  holding  work  permits  under 
the  provisions  of  a  law  relating  to  child  labor,  and  for  certain  other  minors 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  10,  and  to  provide  for  compulsory  attendance 
thereon. 

School  board  may  establish  part-ttnic  school  or  classes  for  following  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age:  (1)  Holders  of  work  certificates;  (2)  those  who  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade  and  are  In  certain  employments;  or  (3)  who 
have  completed  the  eii^hth  grade,  but  are  not  In  useful  employment.  School 
boartl  shall  establish  such  school  or  class  whenever  15  or  more  minors  as  defined 
above  reside  In  the  district.  Money  raised  as  other  school  funds.  Standards 
established  by  State  board  for  vocational  education ;  not  less  than  8  hours  of 
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such  instruction  per  week  shall  be  provided ;  classes  held  between  8  a.  m.  and 
6  p.  m.  State  and  Federal  funds  for  payment  of  teachers.  State  board  to  fix 
standards  and  requirements  of  teachers  and  approve  course  of  studj.  Penalty 
for  violation  of  requirement  that  such  minor  attend.  Ch.  94,  Mar.  27, 1919. 

Iowa:  See  also  H  (g),  Child  labor. 

Maiae:  To  provide  part-time  and  evening-school  classes  for  persons  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  years  employed  in  Industrial  establishments  who  have  not 
completed  the  elementary  schooL 

Town  school  committees  and  city  boards  of  education  may  establish  such 
schools.  Part-time  continuation  school  means  school  or  class  conducted  during 
working  hours ;  such  school  to  cover  144  hours  per  year  and  meet  standards  set 
up  by  State  board  for  vocational  education.  Reimbursement  from  Federal  and 
State  funds  to  extent  of  two-thirds  of  cost  of  instruction. 

Ch.  205,  Apr.  4,  1919. 

Massachusetts:  Relative  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  continua- 
tion schools  and  courses  of  instruction  for  employed  minors. 

Every  city  or  town  in  which  200  or  more  minors  under  16  are  regularly  em- 
ployed not  less  than  6  hours  a  day  shall,  and  any  other  city  or  town  may, 
establish  continuation  schools  or  courses.  Minors  employed  in  vacation  are 
not  to  be  counted.  When  the  school  is  established  the  city  or  town  shall  require 
attendance  of  minors  under  16  who  are  lawfully  employed,  but  instruction  in 
regular  schools  may  be  substituted.  Required  attendance  is  to  be  not  less  than 
4  hours  per  week;  and  not  less  than  20  hours  per  week  in  case  of  holders  of 
employment  certificates  who  are  temporarily  unemployed;  instruction  between 
8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  Time  In  such  schools  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  minor's 
employment  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  amount  exi>ended  for  such 
school,  when  approved  by  State  board.  Minors  under  16  are  required  to  attend. 
Upon  minor's  failure  to  attend,  and  on  notice  thereof,  employer  shall  cease 
to  employ  hinr;  also,  minor's  employment  certificate  may  be  revoked.  This  act 
is  to  take  effect  in  any  city  or  town  upon  acceptance  by  the  qualified  voters 
thereof.  Ch.  311,  July  15,  1919. 

Massachiisetts:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc.;  H  (f), 
Compulsory  attendance. 

Miehigan:  To  provide  for  the  vocational  and  general  education  of  employed 

and  other  minors  under  18  years  of  age  who  have  ceased  to  attend  all-day 

schools. 

Every  school  district  of  5,000  population  or  over  having  50  or  more  minors 
under  18  years  of  age  ^ho  have  ceased  to  attend  all-day  schools  shall,  and 
other  districts  may,  establish  and  maintain  part-time  vocational  or  general 
continuation  schools  or  courses  for  as  many  weeks  as  common  schools  ore 
maintained.  Attendance  is  required  of  minors  under  18  not  in  all-day  school, 
and  not  having  completed  work  of  4-year  high-school  course,  unless  excused 
under  compulsory  education  law ;  but  this  act  is  not  to  apply  to  minors  reaching 
age  of  16  prior  to  September  1,  1920.  Attendance  required,  8  hours  a  week; 
instruction  between  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  Time  in  such  school  construed  as  part 
of  minor's  employment  Courses  approved  by  State  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. Employment  to  cease  when  attendance  ceases.  Work  permit  may  be 
revoked  for  nonattendance.  Act  No.  421,  Public  Acts  of  1919. 

Missouri:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  part-time  schools,  depart- 
ments, and  classes. 

Whenever  in  any  school  district  25  or  more  employment  certificates  are  issued 
to  persons  under  16  years  of  age,  such  district  shall  establish  and  maintain  part- 
time  schools,  departments,  or  classes  for  not  less  than  4  hours  a  week  and  for 
time  public  schools  are  in  session.  State  board  of  education  to  establish 
standards.  When  such  schools  meet  standards  of  Federal  vocational  education 
act  and  of  State  board,  Federal  funds  and  State  funds  available.  Attendance 
upon  part-time  school  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  employment  of  minor. 
Responsibility  for  execution  of  this  act  shall  rest  upon  State  board  for  voca- 
tional education ;  responsibility  for  local  administration  on  local  school  board. 
State  board  for  vocational  education  may  excuse  district  from  providing  such 
school.    Penalties  provided.  S.  B.  572,  p.  693,  June  2,  1919. 
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Montana:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  part-time  schools  and  classes 
nnd  to  compel  attendance  of  minors  less  than  18  years  of  age  upon  such  schools 
and  classes. 

Any  school  district  of  first  class  or  county  high  school  in  such  district,  in 
which  shall  reside  or  be  employed  not  fewer  tlian  15  children  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age,  lawfully  employed,  sliall  establish  part-time  schools  or  classes. 
All  children  of  first-class  districts  shall  attend  school  until  age  of  18,  unless 
excused  for  lawful  employment  or  unless  they  have  completed  high-school 
course.  State  board  of  education  may  excuse  district  from  providing  such 
school.  Part-time  schools  to  be  in  session  not  less  than  4  hours  a  week  be- 
tween 8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  ni.  during  term  of  public  schools.  State  board  to  make 
regulations.  Hours  of  attendance  to  be  part  of  employment  Parents  or  guar- 
dians liable  for  violations.  Employers  must  permit  attendance.  State  aid  to 
amount  of  one-half  of  salaries  paid.  Oh.  133,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

Montana:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Nebraska:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  generaL 

Nevada:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  part-time  schools  and  classes 
and  to  compel  attendance  upon  such  schools  and  classes. 

School  board  of  any  district  in  which  shall  reside  or  be  lawfully  employed 
not  fewer  than  15  persons  between  14  and  18  years  of  age,  shall  establish  part- 
time  schools  or  classes  for  such  persons.  All  children  shall  attend  school  until 
age  of  18  unless  they  are  lawfully  employed.  Certificate  Issued  to  employer, 
who  shall  keep  list  of  children  employed.  State  board  for  vocational  education 
may  excuse  district  from  providing  such  school.  Part-time  schools  to  be  in 
session  not  less  than  4  hours  a  week  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  during  term 
of  public  schools.  State  board  to  make  rules.  Hours  of  attendance  upon  part 
time  constmed  as  part  of  minor's  employment.  Parents,  etc.,  to  send  children 
to  part-time  school,  unless  in  regular  school.  Penalties  provided.  State  aid  to 
amount  of  one-half  of  salariea    Truant  officers  shall  enforce  this  law. 

Ch.  86,  Mar.  25,  1919. 

New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

New  Jersey:  Extending  penalty  provisions  of  the  compulsory  school  law  to 

attendance  upon  continuation  schools.  Ch.  34,  Apr.  7, 1919. 

New  Jersey:  Providing  for  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools 

under  certain  circumstances. 

Child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  holds  an  employment  certificate 
and  who  is  temporarily  unemployed  shall  attend  continuation  school  at  least  20 
hours  each  we^k.  Such  child,  if  lawfully  employed,  shall  attend  continuation 
school  at  least  6  hours  a  week  for  at  least  36  weeks  each  year.  On  employing 
child,  employer  shall  agree  to  let  child  attend  continuation  school.  Penalties 
provided  for  violation  of  this  act.  Duty  of  parent  or  guardian  to  see  that  child 
attends  school  as  required  by  this  act  Attendance  officers  provided  to  enforce 
this  act  Ch.  35,  Apr.  7,  1919. 

New  Jersey :  Further  defining  and  regulating  continuation  schools. 

Board  of  education  of  every  school  district  in  which  are  lawfully  employed 
20  or  more  children  between  14  and  under  16  years  of  age  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  continuation  school  or  schools,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 
Such  school  to  be  a  part  of  public-school  system  of  district;  moneys  therefor 
shall  be  provided  as  other  school  moneys.  In  any  county  In  which  there  is 
appointed  a  board  of  education  of  the  county  vocational  school  according  to 
law,  board  of  education  of  district  having  one  or  more  municipalities  of  25,000 
inhabitants  or  less  may  request  said  county  board  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  continuation  school  or  schools,  and  on  such  request  said  county  board  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  school,  but  no  such  school  having  an  enrollment 
less  than  20  shall  be  established  in  any  county.  In  any  county  in  which  has 
not  been  appointed  a  board  of  education  of  the  county  vocational  school  under 
ch.  294,  Acts  of  1913,  such  a  board  may  be  appointed  under  this  act ;  such  board 
to  consist  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  four  members  appointed  by 
judge  of  court  of  common  pleas.    Powers  of  such  boards:    (1)   To  acquire 
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gmuDds,  buildings,  and  equipment;  (2)  to  take  land  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings; (3)  to  insure  buildings  and  equipment;  (4)  to  employ  and  dismiss 
principals,  teachers,  etc.;  (5)  to  appoint  a  treasurer;  (6)  to  malce  rules  and 
ref2:ulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  or  rules  of  State  board  of  education ; 
(7)  to  suspend  and  expel  pupils;  (8)  to  provide  textbooks  and  other  supplies 
and  apparatus;  (9)  to  adopt  »  seal;  (10)  to  report  annually  to  commtealoDer 
of  education;  (11)  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  fix  bis  salary  and  term;  (12) 
to  borrow  money  by  temporary  loan.  Making  of  contracts  for  snpplfea,  etc^ 
is  regulated.  Oounty  boards  of  school  estimate  are  provided  for  the  purpae 
of  tills  act ;  board  of  county  vocational  school  shall  submit  estimates  to  snch 
board  of  school  estimate;  estimates  as  approved  shall  be  submitted  to  county 
board  of  chosen  freeholders  which  shall  appropriate  funds  accordingly.  For 
site  and  building,  a  special  appropriation  may  be  made,  or  bonds  may  be 
issued.  School  year  for  county  vocational  school  shall  begin  on  July  1  and 
end  on  June  90.  State  commissioner  of  education,  with  advice  and  oooaent 
of  State  board  of  education,  shall  prescribe  rules  governing  qualifications  of 
teachers,  organization  of  the  schools  and  the  like.  CM  asses  to  be  on  other 
days  than  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  between  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  Before  any 
school  Is  established,  Its  location,  organisation,  course  of  study,  and  equip- 
ment must  have  approval  of  State  commissioner.  State  aid  to  amount  of 
$400  per  teacher  for  36  weeks  of  service  or  In  that  proportion.  Sum  of  |10,000 
appropriated  for  administration  of  this  act  Gh.  152,  Apr.  14, 1919. 

Xew  Jersey:  See  also  H  (g),  Child  labor. 
New  Mexico:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law,  relative  to  part-time  or  continua- 
tion schools. 

The  board  of  education  of  each  city  and  of  each  school  district  having  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more  in  which  there  are  20  or  more  minors  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18  who  are  not  regularly  attending  upon  instruction  shall 
maintain  part-time  or  continuation  schools,  which  such  minors  shall  attend. 
Attendance  upon  approved  private  or  parochial  continuation  school  will  be 
accepted  Instead.  Continuation  school  is  to  be  maintained  through  regular 
school  year,  on  school  days,  and  for  necessary  hours  between  8  a.  m.  and  5 
p.  m.  The  State  commissioner  of  education  is  to  approve  couiiBe  of  instmctloo. 
Schools  must  be  maintained  after  September,  1920,  but  cities  and  districts  have 
until  September,  1925,  to  establish  complete  plan.  Each  minor  between  14  and 
18  who  is  not  in  regular  school  or  who  is  lawfully  employed  shall,  unless  he  has 
completed  a  4-year  high-school  course,  attend  continuation  school  not  less  than 
4  nor  more  than  8  hours  per  week;  but  he  may  be  permitted  to  attend  more 
than  8  hours  per  week  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  weeks  of  required 
attendance.  Such  minor  temporarily  unemployed  shall  attend  not  less  than  20 
hours  per  week.  The  regents  shall  establish  regulations  for  part-time  or  con- 
tinuation schools.  Parents  or  guardians  are  made  liable  for  mlnor*s  non- 
attendance.  The  employer  must  permit  the  minor  to  attend.  Cities  or  districts 
must  enforce  this  act.  State  public-school  funds  shall  be  withlield  from  city 
or  district  failing  to  comply.  Ch.  531,  May  10,  1919. 

New  York:  See  also  6  (b),  State  normal  schools;  H  (f),  Compulsory  attend- 
ance. 

Oklahonia:  To  establish  part-time  schools  and  classes  for  pupils  between  the 

ages  of  16  and  18. 

AVhenever  In  any  school  district  there  shall  be  employed  20  or  more  minors 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  the  school  board  shall  establish  and  maintain 
part-time  school  or  classes  for  not  less  than  144  hours  per  year.  State  board 
for  vocational  education  to  make  rules.  State  aid  In  amount  not  exceeding 
60  per  cent  of  district's  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries.  Employer  to  per- 
rolt  attendance  of  such  minors.  This  act  not  applicable  to  minor  who  has 
completed  elementary  course  and  2  years  of  high-school  work.  Parents  and 
guardians  are  made  responsible  for  each  minor's  attendance  upon  part- time 
Bchoola    Penalties  are  provided  for  violation.  Ch.  235,  Apr.  4,  1919. 

Oregon:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  part-time  schools  and  classes 

and  to  compel  attendance  of  minors  upon  such  schools  and  classes. 

School  board  of  any  district  in  which  there  are  15  or  more  lawfully  employed 
minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  shall  establish  part-time  schools  or  classes 
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for  sudb  minonL  AU  persons  between  16  and  18  miuit  Attend  ■chool  or  be  law- 
fully employed.  If  employed,  tbey  must  attend  part-time  school  not  less  than 
5  hours  per  week  or  180  hours  per  year,  unless  they  have  completed  eighth- 
grrade  work  or  are  attending  an  evening  school  for  equivalent  time.  Age  and 
schooling  certificates  provided  for  employed  minors  between  ages  of  14  and  18. 
Employment  is  to  cease  if  the  minor  quits  school.  The  State  superintendent 
may  excuse  district  from  malntainiuf  part-time  school.  These  schools  are  to 
be  in  session  not  less  than  5  hours  a  week  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  during 
public-school  term.  The  State  board  for  vocational  education  shall  establish 
regulations.  Hours  in  school  are  construed  as  part  of  hours  of  lawful  employ- 
ment. Parent  or  guardian  liable  for  minor's  nonatt^ndance.  Penalties  are 
in*ovided.  Cb.  324,  Mar.  4,  1918. 

BhodS  lalaAd:  See  M  (c)»  Evening  schools,  Americanisation,  etc« 
S^atk  Dakota:  See  M  (c),  Evening  schools,  Americanization,  etc 
Utah :  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  part-time  schools  and  classes  and 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  certain  minors  upon  such  schools  and  classes. 

Lawfully  employed  minors  under  18  years  of  age  must  attend  part-time  or 
rontlnuatlon  school  at  least  144  hours  each  year,  but  district  board  may  excuse. 
Exemptions:  (1)  Minor  who  has  completed  work  of  senior  high  school;  (2) 
tbo.se  taught  at  home  the  requisite  number  of  hours;  (8)  those  physically  or 
mentally  incapacitated;  (4)  no  such  school  within  21  miles.  Penalties  are  pro- 
vided. The  State  board  for  vocational  education  is  to  establish  regulations. 
Hours  of  attendance  are  to  be  counted  as  employment,  and  the  employer  must 
permit  attendance.  Classes  are  to  be  In  session  not  less  than  4  hours  a  week 
iM^tween  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  The  school  board  must  establish  a  part-time 
school  where  there  are  15  or  more  minors  subject  to  this  act. 

Ch.  92.  Mar,  11,  1919. 

Washington:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  part-time  schools  and 
classes  and  to  define  conditions  under  which  attendance  therein  shall  be  com- 
pulsory. 

AU  lawfully  employed  minors  under  13  years  of  age  residing  in  school  dis- 
tricts In  which  such  schools  are  maintained  must  attend  part-time  schools. 
Kxemptions:  (1)  Graduates  of  4-year  high  school  or  equivalent;  (2)  those 
in  part-time  school  and  employed  in  accordance  with  State  or  Federal  laws;  (3) 
those  excused  under  terms  of  this  act. '  Provision  is  made  for  employment  per- 
mits for  minors  between  14  and  18  who  have  completed  eighth  grade  or  who 
can  not  profitably  further  pursue  regular  school  work ;  also  for  minors  between 
15  and  18.  School  l)oards  may,  on  reqtiest  of  25  or  more  adult  residents,  estab- 
lish part-time  schools  when  there  are  15  or  more  minors  subject  to  this  act. 
Classes  for  at  least  4  hours  a  week  between  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  during  term  of 
public  schools.  When  fscliool  Is  established  minors  under  18  must  attend  at 
least  4  hours  a  week  unless  exempt  as  hereinbefore  provided  or  unless  ex- 
cused by  school  board  or  permit  ofilcer.  Penalties  are  provided.  Hours  of  at- 
tendance are  to  be  counted  as  employment,  and  employers  are  required  to 
p**rmit  attendance.  The  State  board  for  vocational  education  is  to  establish 
regulations.    State  aid  Is  provided.  Ch.  151,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

If  est  Tlrgrlaia:  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
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(a)  General. 

Hlchlgan:  To  amend  sec.  1,  ch.  12,  Act  No.  203,  Public  Acts  of  1917,  relating 
to  absent  voters. 

Defines  '*  absent  voter  *'  to  mean  a  qualified  elector  who  is  absent  from  his 
lawful  voting  place  on  day  of  election  and  who  is  (among  others)  a  student  in 
attendance  at  an  institution  of  learning.  Act  No.  45,  Mar.  81,  ldl9. 
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Yermont:  To  provide  a  method  of  voting  at  any  general,  special,  or  ptimarr 

election  by  certain  legal  voters  absent  from  their  respective  places  of  residence, 

including  students  in  attendance  at  institutions  of  learning. 

No.  7,  Mar.  26,  1919. 


P  (b).  Finance,  Lands,  Support 

See  also  B  (d),  State  taxation. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Arizona:  Providing  a  scholarship  of  $500  annually  for  each  county  at  the 
rniversity  of  Arizona.  Ch.  82,  Mar.  17,  1^19. 

Florida:  Making  appropriations  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
State  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

■ 

Biennial  appropriation  of  $804,500  for  State  university,  State  Ck>llege  for 
Women,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  the  Florida  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes.  Annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
summer  schools.  Ch.  7797,  May  23,  1919. 

Illinois:  See  P  (c).  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Kansas:  See  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Louisiana:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  art.  257  of  the  constitution  relative 
to  tlie  State  educational  institutions  and  the  maintenance  of  same. 

No.  48,  Acts  of  191& 

Louisiana:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  support  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  School,  the  Louisiana  In- 
dustrial Institute,  and  the  Southwestern  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute. 

No.  217,  Acts  of  1918. 

Minnesota:  To  provide  tuition  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  State 
normal  schools,  and  any  college  in  the  State  which  participated  in  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  work,  and  other  colleges  and  schools  for  such  persons 
who  rendered  certain  services  during  the  war  periods,  and  repealing  con- 
flicting acts. 

Free  tuition  not  to  exceed  $200  per  annum  in  such  institutions  is  provided 
for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  residents  of  the  State,  who  served  in  the 
World  War  or  on  the  Mexican  border  and  for  any  man  or  woman  who  rendered 
overseas  service  in  the  Red  Cross  or  in  nursing  the  sick  or  caring  for  soldiers 
In  hospitals.  Ch.  26,  spec,  sess..  Sept  22, 1919. 

Minnesota:  See  also  P  (c).  State  universities  and  colleges. 
New  York:  In  relation  to  State  scholarships  in  Cornell  University  held  by 
persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

Holders  of  such  scholarships  in  said  military  or  naval  service  in  the  present 
war  may  reassume  the  same  within  1  year  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Ch.  76,  Mar.  22,  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  etlucation  law  (sec.  78)  In  relation  to  State  schol- 
arships for  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  soilors,  and  marines,  and  making  an 
appropriation  therefor. 

Establishes  450  State  scliolarships  for  the  benefit  of  resident  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  who  were  honorably  discharged  from  tlie  service  of  the  United 
States  in  the  World  War,  ard  who  show  the  necessary  aualificotions.  Sum  of 
$30,000  appropriated.  Ch.  606,  May  13,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  To  amend  ch.  154,  Public  Laws  of  1917,  entitled  "An  act 
to  issue  bonds  of  the  State  for  the  permanent  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  State's  educational  and  charitable  institutions.** 

Minor  amendments  regulating  denomination  of  tK)nds  and  manner  of  sale. 

Ch.  44,  Feb.  13, 1919. 
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North  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  276,  Compiled  Laws  of  1013,  relating  to  the 
contingent  fund  of  State  institutions. 

The  board  of  control  of  State  Institutions  may  permit  a  contingent  fund  not 
to  exceed,  for  any  institution,  |5,000,  for  which  expenditure  may  be  made  in 
case  of  actual  emergency  by  the  managing  officera  Ch.  97,  Feb.  28, 1919. 

Oregon :  Providing  for  additional  support  and  maintenance  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  providing  for  a  women's  building  at  the  said  university,  appropriat- 
ing money  therefor  and  declaring  an  emergency.  Ch.  203,  Feb.  27,  1919. 

Oregon:  To  provide  State  financial  aid  to  honorably  discharged  soldiers^ 
sailors,  and  marines  enlisted  or  inducted  into  the  service  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  who  desire  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  In  any  institution  of  learning 
in  the  State,  whether  public  or  private;  to  provide  a  method  therefor  and  to 
provide  funds.  Ch.  428,  Mar.  4, 1919. 

'Pennsylvania:  To  assist  worthy  young  men  and  women,  graduates  of  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  State,  to  obtain  a  higher  education,  and  making  an 
appropriation. 

Provides  for  one  scholarship  of  $100  for  each  county,  to  be  awarded  on  com- 
petitive examination ;  appointments  to  such  scholarships  made  by  State  board 
of  education.  Act.  No.  417,  July  19,  1919. 

Soatb  Carolina:  Making  appropriations  to  meet  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
State  government  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  January  1, 1919. 

Appropriates  $136,800  for  the  university.  Authorizes  trustees  to  accept  gifta 
and  donations  that  in  no  wise  Involve  additional  appropriations. 

Act  No.  187,  p.  307,  Mar.  1,  1910. 

Sonth  Carolina:  To  prohibit  the  awarding  of  scholarships  in  State  institu- 
tions to  boys  or  girls  whose  residence  has  been  less  than  6  months  in  the  county 
from  which  the  scholarship  is  awarded.  Act  No.  831,  Dea  28,  191& 

Sontb  Dakota:  To  amend  sees.  5582  and  5585,  South  Dakota  Revised  Code 
of  1919,  regulating  the  payment  into  the  State  treasury  of  moneys  received  from 
dormitory  rents,  tuition  fees,  products  and  material  sold,  and  from  other 
sources  for  the  use  of  the  State  educational  institutions. 

Ch.  128,  Mar.  6,  1919. 

Soatb  Dakota:  To  amend  sec.  5577,  South  Dakota  Revised  Code  of  1919,  pro- 
viding for  free  tuition  at  State  educational  Institutions  for  legal  residents  of 
this  State  who  have  been  engaged  in  war  service.  Ch.  129,  Mar.  11, 1919. 

Tennessee:  See  B  (d),  State  taxation. 

Yermont:  To  provide  scholarships  at  the  University  of  Vermont  for  students 
of  the  medical  department  No.  61,  Apr.  3,  1919. 

West  Ylrgrlnla:  See  A  (a),  Admiaistratlon  and  supervision,  general. 

Wiseonsin:  To  create  sees.  87.25,  37.251,  37.252,  and  37.253,  and  to  amend 
sec.  20.22,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  providing  educational  opportunities  for  persons 
who  were  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  making  appro* 
priations,  and  levying  a  tax  therefor.  Ch.  5,  spec,  sess..  Sept  8, 1919. 

Wiseottsin:  See  also  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  generaL 


P  (c).  State  Universities  and  Colleges. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  Q  (d),  Min> 
Ing  schoola 

Arizona:  Appropriating  $45,000  for  the  completion  and  enlargement  of  the- 
Woman's  Dormitory  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  Ch.  27,  Feb.  27,  1919. 
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Ariz^Bft:  To  amend  porairrapln  4^r2  and  4473,  Reylsed  Statates  of  1013, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Univeratty  of 
Arizona,  and  fixing  their  terms  of  office. 

■ 

Governor  appoints  board  of  8  regents ;  overlapping  terms. 

Cta.  36,  Mar.  3,  1919. 

ArizoHa:  Regulating  the  method  of  awarding  the  scholarahlps  in  the  State 
university  which  are  to  be  awarded  to  each  county  In  the  Statei 

Oh.  67,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

California:  See  T  (c),  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Florida:  See  M  (e),  University  and  school  extension;  P  (b),  Finance,  lands, 
support. 

Georgia:  To  amend  sec.  1365,  Civil  CJode,  1910,  so  as  to  make  the  president 
of  the  alumni  society  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  university.  No.  300,  Aug.  19, 1919. 

Hawaii:  To  establish  a  University  of  Hawaii. 

To  consist  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  heretofore  known  as 
the  College  of  Hawaii,  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  such  other  depart- 
ments as  may  from  time  to  time  be  estabUsfaed.  Board  of  regents  of  7 
members,  of  which  president  of  university  and  president  of  board  of  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  shall  be  members,  ex  officio.  Other  5  members  appointed  by 
governor;  term  5  years,  1  appointed  each  year.  Act  203,  Apr.  30,  3919. 

IlUaols:  Making  appropriations  for  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  2-year  period  for  "  use  and  maintenance  " ; 
$300,000  for  land  and  buildings,  and  other  appropriations  for  special  purposea 

H.  B.  322,  p.  212.  June  23,  1919. 

Illiaols:  To  authorize  and  direct  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  establish  as  a  department  of  the  university  a  college  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  S.  B.  181,  p.  645,  June  16,  1919. 

lUiHois:  To  amend  sec.  1  of  "  An  act  to  provide  by  State  tax  for  a  fund  for 
tlie  support  and  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Illinois,"  approved  June  10, 
1911. 

Provides  for  tax  of  two-thirds  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar. 

S.  B.  508.  p.  807,  June  30,  1919. 

Illinois:  See  also  G  (b).  State  normal  schools. 
Iowa:  See  G  (b),  State  normal  schools. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  the  salaries  and  employees  of  institutions  under  the 
conti-ol  of  the  State  board  of  administration. 

State  board  of  administration  to  appoint  superintendent  or  executive  offit'er 
of  institutions  under  board ;  executive  officer  to  appoint  officials,  clerks,  guards, 
and  employees;  civil-service  law  to  apply;  nunU>er  limited  by  board;  discharge 
of  employees  reported  to  dvll-service  commission  and  board;  relative  by 
blood  or  marriage  to  member  of  board  or  executive  officer  not  to  be  appointed ; 
board  to  fix  salaries  annually  on  recommendation  of  executive  officer  with 
approval  of  business  manager  and  governor;  officers  and  employees  to  be 
clas<<ifled ;  officers  of  institutions  to  receive  food  and  supplies ;  "  family "  de- 
fined with  relation  to  act;  board  to  make  rules  and  regulations  regarding  pay 
roll  and  expenses;  heads  of  institutions  to  make  report  of  supplies  on  hand 
and  needed;  publication  of  notice  of  letting  contracts  for  supplies;  other 
supplies  may  be  purchased ;  board  to  make  rules  for  letting  contracts ;  business 
nianaj?er  cause  inventory  to  be  made  at  institutions ;  institutions  charged  with 
inventory;  executive  officer  responsible  for  items;  biennial  estimates  to  be 
made  of  appropriations  needed ;  sugjcestions  as  to  legislation  needed ;  improve- 
ments to  conform  to  plans  of  State  architect ;  State  architect  to  examine  build- 
ings and  proiMjrty ;  business  manager  have  charge  of  repairs,  alterations,  and 
Improvements ;  State  architect  prepare  plans  and  specifications ;  improvemeiits 
ov**r  $5(K)  to  be  let  on  contracts;  bids  may  be  rejected;  labor  at  institutiona 
may  be  used  to  make  repairs.    Board  may  employ  labor  needed;  may  employ 
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student  labor;  expenditures  not  to  exceed  appropriations     Ofioera  and  em- 
ployees of  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys  desli^nated. 

Ch.  293,  Mar.  22, 1919. 
Kansas:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Kentnelty:  To  create  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  gOTemment,  administra- 
tion, and  control  of  the  UniTersity  of  Kentucky ;  providing  for  its  appointment ; 
and  repealing  previous  laws  relating  to  same  subject. 

Said  board  shall  consist  of  governor  as  chairman;  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction ;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  labor  and  statistics ;  and  12  men  ap* 
pointed  by  the  governor.  Term  of  appointed  members,  6  years,  4  being  ap- 
pointed biennially.  One  of  said  4  sliall  be  a  member  of  State  board  of  agri- 
culture, and  1  shall  be  appointed  from  3  alumni  nominated  by  Che  alumni  of 
the  university.  Other  2  shall  be  appointed  1  each  from  leading  political 
parties.  Ch.  42,  Mar.  26,  1918. 

Kentucky:  See  also  B  (d),  State  taxation. 

Louisiana:  See  Q  (b),  Agricultural  colleges. 

Michigan:  See  A  (b2).  State  officers;  R  (b),  Educational  corporations. 

Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota;  the  construction  of  buildings  at  the  university  In  accordance 
with  a  comprehensive  building  plan;  levying  a  tax  to  provide  funds  therefor, 
and  authorizing  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  Indebtedness  by  the  university 
for  such  purposes,  such  certificates  to  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  levy. 

To  be  levied  each  year  for  10  years  a  tax  sufficient  to  provide  $500,0001 
Said  tax  to  constitute  "  University  building  fund."  Buildings  to  be  erected  by 
board  of  control.  Ch.  280,  Apr.  17,  1919. 

Minnesota:  To  provide  tuition  in  tlie  University  of  Minnesota,  the  State 
normal  schools,  and  any  college  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  which  participated 
in  tlie  Student's  Army  Training  Corps  work,  and  other  colleges  and  schools  in- 
tlie  State  for  such  persons  who  rendered  certain  services  daring  the  war  period, 
and  repealing  inconsistent  acta  €h.  338,  Apr.  21, 1919. 

Minnesota:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Missonrl:  To  amend  sees.  11097  and  11115,  Revised  Statutes  of  1909,  rdat- 
ing  to  ttte  State  university. 

"The  curators  of  the  University  of  Missouri"  are  constituted  a  body  cor- 
porate and  given  necessary  corporate  powers.  Said  curators  required  to  report 
biennially  to  the  legislature.  S.  B.  709,  p.  698,  May  30,  1919. 

Montana:  To  regulate  the  practice  of  the  professicm  of  public  acoountlng, 
and  repealing  ch.  39,  Acta  of  1900,  rehitlng  to  such  practice. 

The  Univereity  of  Montana  Is  autliorised  to  issue  certificates  to  qualified  per* 
sons  ^ititling  them  to  practice  such  profession  and  to  use  the  title  *'  certified 
public  accountant "  or  "  C.  P.  A."  University  may  issue  such  certificate  on 
examination  or  on  certain  specified  credentials.  Ch.  72,  Mar.  3,  1919. 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sec.  7084,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  as  amended  by  cli. 
127,  Session  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  colleges  of  the  State  university; 
adding  thereto  a  college  of  dentistry  and  a  college  of  business  administration. 

Ch.  164,  Apr.  9,  1919. 

Nevada:  To  provide  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  teacliers'  training 
building  at  the  University  of  Nevada;  providing  for  the  issuance  and  sale  of 
bonds  therefor  and  for  the  redemption  thereof.  Ch.  65,  Mar.  19,  1919. 

Nevada:  To  provide  for  the  housing  of  an  engineering  experiment  station  at 
the  University  of  Nevada ;  providing  for  the  Issuance  and  sale  of  bonds  therefor 
and  the  redemption  of  such  bonds. 

Nevada:  To  provide  for  the  iiousing  of  a  mining  experiment  station  at  tlie 
University  of  Nevada ;  providing  for  the  Issue  and  sale  of  bonds  therefor  and 
for  the  redemption  thereof.  Ch.  67,  Mar.  19, 1919. 
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New  Xexieo:  See  L  (n),  Modem  languages. 

N«w  York:  To  amend  the  education  law,  relative  to  the  award  of  university 
scholarships.  Ch.  257,  Apr.  17,  1918. 

Oklahoma:  Creating  a  board  of  regents  of  the  University  Preparatory  School 
nt  Tonka wa,  prescribing  the  duties  and  powers  thereof,  and  fixing  the  salaries 
of  Raid  board.  Cli.  118,  Apr.  5,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  Creating  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

prescribing  the  duties  and  powers  thereof,  and  fixing  the  salaries  of  said  board. 

To  consist  of  7  members  appointed  by  governor,  not  fewer  than  2  being  alumni 
of  the  institution;  term,  7  years,  1  appointed  each  year.  Government  of 
university  vested  in  regents.    To  be  nonpartisan.  Ch.  293,  Apr.  3,  1919. 

Oregon :  To  authorize  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university,  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  the  board  of  regents  for  normal 
schools  to  dispose  of  worn  out,  obsolete^  or  unsuitable  equipment  or  material, 
and  providing  for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

Ch.  21,  Feb.  7,  1919. 

South  Dakota:  Legalizing  certain  acts  of  the  regents  of  education  authoriz- 
ing contracts  with  the  War  Department  for  the  special  training  of  military 
detachments  In  trade  and  technical  courses,  and  for  conducting  and  maintaining 
a  Students*  Army  Training  Corps  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  State  School  of  Mines,  and 
legalizing  contracts  entered  into  for  such  purposes  by  these  In.stitutions  and  the 
receipts,  disbursements,  and  expenditure  by  them  of  moneys  recelvM  from  the 
United  States  for  such  purposes.  Ch.  10,  Feb.  27,  1919. 

Tennessee:  Authorizing  the  trustees  of  the  East  Tennessee  Female  Institute 
to  transfer  the  property  held  by  them  to  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Ch.  92,  Apr.  1,  1919. 

Tennessee:  To  establish  a  department  of  university  extension  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vocational  and  industrial  training  in  wage-earning  employments  to  be 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  to  direct  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  to  set  aside  certain  funds  for  cooperation  with  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education.  Ch.  181,  Apr.  17, 1919. 

Texas:  Providing  for  the  separation  of  the  State  University  and  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  and  for  bond  issues  by  each. 

H.  J.  R.  29,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

Texas:  See  also  B  (b).  State  school  lands;  Q  (d).  Mining  schools. 

Utah:  Amending  sees.  5252  and  5539,  Compiled  Laws  of  1917,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  instruction  in  the  Agricultural  College  and  the  University 
of  Utah  of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  without  charge  of  entrance  f^es. 

Ch.  98,  Feb.  5,  1919. 

Utah:  To  amend  sec.  5534,  Compiled  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the  conferring 
of  degrees  by  the  university. 

University  may  confer  degrees  on  those  who  have  met  requirements  and  may 
also  confer  special,  honorary,  and  emeritus  degrees  upon  persons  worthy  of  the 
same.  Ch.  103,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

Vermont:  See  P  (b).  Finance,  lands,  support. 

ytrginia:  Authorizing  the  rector  and  visitors  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
to  offer  119  State  scholarships  to  students  from  Virginia,  which  shall  entitle 
the  holders  to  tuition  In  the  college,  room  rent,  light,  heat,  and  attendance  free 
of  charge. 

One  such  scholarship  provided  for  each  school  division  In  the  State.  Student 
to  file  affidavit  that  he  Is  unable  to  pay  for  such  tuition,  room  rent,  etc 
Scholarship  awarded  on  competitive  examination.  After  holder  has  remained 
2  years  or  more  in  the  university  he  shall  for  2  years  serve  as  a  school  ad- 
ministrative officer  or  teacher  in  the  State.  Ch.  360,  Mar.  16,  1918. 
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WasblBgrton :  Providing  for  a  system  of  student  fees  in  the  University  of 
Washington,  providing  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  the  same,  and  amend- 
ing sees.  2  to  6,  ch.  66,  Laws  of  1915.  Ch.  63,  Mar.  3,  1919. 

Washington:  See  also  L  (c),  Physical  education. 

West  Tirginia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Wiseottsin:  To  relocate,  consolidate,  and  amend  certain  sections  of  the  stat- 
utes relating  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Minor  changes.  Board  of  regents  authorized  to  take  land  by  condemnation 
proceedings.  Ch.  83,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  A  (hi),  State  boards;  E   (b).  Teachers*  certificates, 

general. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


P  (d).  Municipal  Instltntions. 
New  York:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 


Q.  PROFESSIONAL  AND  HIGHEB  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


(a)  Teacbers'  Colleges. 

See  also  G  (b),  State  normal  schools;  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Nevada:  See  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 
South  Dakota:  See  O  (a),  Vocational  education,  general. 
TIrginia:  To  provide  for  the  admission  of  women  to  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary.  Ch.  240,  Mar.  15,  1918. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

i 


Q  (b).  Agrienltaral  Colleges. 

Alabama:  Changing  the  name  of  the  Huntsville  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes. 

No.  718.  p.  1044,  Sept.  29,  1919. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Alaska:  To  provide  for  leasing  the  school  lands  granted  by  law  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Alaslsa  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines. 

Ch.  34,  May  1,  1919. 

Alaska :  Authorizing  the  governor  to  make  all  necessary  certificates  to  entitle 
the  Territory  to  the  grant  of  moneys  for  the  benefit  of  State  and  Territorial 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  authorized  by  acts  of  Congress, 
approved  August  30,  1890,  and  March  4,  1907.  Ch.  40,  May  3,  1919. 

Connecticut:  Making  provision  for  a  water  supply  for  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  Mansfield  Training  School  and  Hospital. 

Ch.  281,  May  21, 1919. 

Delaware:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  short 
winter  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  at  Delaware 
College.  Ch.  171,  Apr.  2,  1919. 
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Flarite:  See  M  (e),  Univ«rst«7  ftad  acliool  axteflsion;  P  <b),  Finance,  lands, 

support. 

Iowa:  See  G  (b),  State  normal  schools. 

Kansas:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Louisiaaa:  Appri^yriatiBg  $82,000  for  tbe  purchaae  df  land  for  a  dcmoDfltra- 
tioD  farm  at  the  Louisiana  State  UniTerslty  and  Agrlcaltnrai  and  Mechanical 
Co)Ieg:e.  Act  No.  6,  Jane  i»  1918. 

Loalaiaaa;  To  en^iower  the  police  Juries  of  the  several  partsbee  f counties] 
to  defray  tire  living  expenses  of  young  men,  residents  of  Louisiana,  who  hare 
graduated  from  any  high  school  of  the  State  or  high  school  of  recognised 
standing  of  another  State  to  the  number  of  not  more  than  one  at  any  one  time 
from  each  ward  of  the  parish  and  three  from  the  parish  at  large  who  agree  and 
obligate  themselves  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  agriculture  and  to  pursue  such 
study  at  the  Louisiana  State  University  until  they  graduate  from  such  unlver^ty 
In  agriculture,  and  conditioned  upon  the  student  and  his  parents  or  tutor  enter- 
ing into  a  written  contract  with  the  parish  sending  such  student  to  the  university 
stipulating  that  such  student  will,  after  his  graduation  in  agriculture^  return 
to  the  parish  from  whence  he  came  and  enter  upon  the  actual  practice  of 
the  science  of  agriculture  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  providing  the  re- 
course of  the  parish  against  the  student  who  fails  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  his  contract  with  the  parii^.  Act  No.  41,  June  27, 1918. 

Lonisiana:  See  also  P  (b),  Finance,  lands,  support. 

Maine:  See  M  (e),  University  and  school  extension. 

Massachusetts:  To  dissolve  the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college  by  the  State. 

After  expiration  of  present  terms  of  trustees,  their  successors  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  except  that  the  governor,  commissioner  of  education, 
secretary  of  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  the  president  of  the  faculty  of 
the  college  shall  be  members,  ex  officio.  Appointive  members  shall  never  ex- 
ceed 14.  Ch.  262,  May  31,  1918. 

Massachusetts:  To  provide  for  the  testing  of  poultry  for  disease  by  the  de- 
partment of  veterinary  science  of  the  experiment  station  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  Ch.  185,  May  23,  1919. 

Michigan:  See  A  (b2).  State  officers;  M  (e),  University  and  school  exten- 
sion; U  {b)t  Educational  corporations. 

New  Mexico:  Providing  for  the  administration  of  agriculture  laws  In  the 
State. 

Such  adminis:'tratlon  is  vested  In  the  board  of  rsgents  of  the  College  of  Aicrl- 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Ch.  77,  Mar.  15,  1919. 

New  Mexico:  See  also  L  (n).  Modern  languages. 

New  York:  To  amend  theedocation  law  <9ec.  1037),  relative  to  State  sdiolar- 
fdiips  at  Cornell  University. 

A  pupil  who  has  been  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
during  the  year  immediately  preceding  examination  for  scho*Iarship  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  same  although  not  in  attendance  upon  instruction  in  the 
common  schools  or  academies  of  tlie  State  for  the  required  period  of  6  months. 

Ch.  201,  Apr.  11.  1919. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  providing  for  changing  the  name 
of  tlie  State  School  of  Agi'iculture  on  Long  Island  to  the  State  Institute  of  Ap- 
plied Agriculture  on  Long  Island.  CK  266,  May  3,  1919. 

Oklahoma:  Providing  for  free  scholarships  in  the  A.  and  M.  College  of  Okla- 
homa, annually,  providing  for  the  i>ayment  by  the  State  of  $100  toward  defray- 
ing  the  exijenses  of  taking  the  short  course  in  agriculture  at  the  A.  and  M. 
College.  Ch.  26,  Feb.  19, 1919. 
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Oklahoma:  Providing  for  free  scbolarshiyps  in  tbe  colored  agricultural  and 
normal  university  of  the  State;  providing  for  the  payment  by  the  State  of 
scholarships  of  $100  t<»ward  defrajlng  the  expenses  of  taking  the  short  course 
in  agriculture  at  said  institution.  Ch.  73,  Mar.  29,  1919. 

Oklakoma:  Creating  a  board  of  5  regents  for  the  government  of  the  colored 
agricnltOTal  and  normal  university.  Ch.  303,  Apr.  1,  1919. 

Oregon:  See  P  (c),  State  unlveraitl€«  and  colleges. 

Sontii  Hakoia:  Authorizing  and  directing  the  purcfaatie  of  additional  land  for 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Brookings,  and  making 
appropriation  therefor.  Ch.  T2,  Mar.  11,  1919. 

foHneasee:  See  B  <e),  State  aid  for  elemeotary  education. 

Texas:  See  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Utak:  See  P  (c)»  State  uaversHJies  and  colleges. 

Washingtoji:  EaUbltohIng  a  divisioii  of  apiculture  at  the  State  College  of 
Washington;  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  dean  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  the  State  entomologist  la  relation  thereto;  regulating  the 
importation,  keeping,  and  sale  of  bees;  prescribing  penalties  for  violation 
thereof ;  and  repealing  sees.  3258  to  3264,  Remington  and  Balllnger*s  Annotated 
Codes  and  Statutes.  Ch.  116,  Mar.  14,  1919. 

Washington:  See  also  L  (c).  Physical  education. 

West  Yirglnia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


0  (o).  United  States  Grant. 
See  B  <b),  State  sciiool  lands. 


Q  <d).  Hlning  Schools. 

Alabama:  Declaring  the  department  of  mining  engineering  of  tlie  University 
of  Alabama  to  be  the  "  School  of  Mines  "  of  Alabama. 

No.  391,  p.  530,  Sept.  20,  1919. 

Nevada:  Creating  schools  of  mines  In  Virginia  City,  Tonopah,  Goldfield,  and 
In  the  Ely  mining  district;  providing  for  the  control  of  said  schools  and  making 
appropriation  therefor.  Ch.  91,  Mar.  25,  1919. 

Nevada:  See  also  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 

New  Mexico:  See  L  (n).  Modern  languages. 

Oklaliona :  Ci'eatfng  the  Miami  Scliool  of  Mines  at  Miami,  Okla.,  making  an 
appropriation  for  thfe  erection  of  buildings  and  improvements,  and  for  tlie  sup- 
port and  maintenance  thereof,  creating  the  board  of  control  thereof,  and  de- 
fining the  powers  and  duties  of  soch  board,  and  prescribing  tlie  cuiricuium  for 
students  of  such  school  and  the  put]y>se8  of  the  same. 

Ch.  75,  Mar.  17,  1919. 

OUalioma:  Creating  a  board  of  5  regents  for  the  government  of  the  Mbiml 
School  of  Mines.  Ch.  302,  Apr.  4,  1919. 

South  Dakota:  See  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Texas:  Constituting  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  El  Paso  a  branch 
of  tlve  University  of  Texas.  Ch.  53,  Mar.  13,  1919. 
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Q  (e),  Milltarj  Schools. 

See  also  L  (c),  Physical  education. 

Oklahoma:  Creating  the  Oltlahoma  Military  Academy;  creating  a  board  of 
regents  for  tlie  same  and  defining  their  powers,  duties,  and  compensation; 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  said  institution  and  for 
building  a  barracks  or  dormitory ;  repealing  sees.  79d2,  7dd3,  and  7994,  Revised 
Laws  of  1910,  and  declaring  an  emergency.  Ch.  151,  Mar.  10, 1919. 

South  Carolina:  To  provide  a  site  and  buildings  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Citadel,  the  Military  College  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  appro- 
priate tlie  necessary  funds  therefor. 

Removes  said  institution  from  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Charleston  to  a  inore 
suburban  location ;  accepts  a  site  of  about  200  acres  from  the  city. 

Act  No.  216,  Mar.  7,  1919. 

West  Ylrginla:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


Q  (f).  Other  Technical  and  Professional  Schools. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Georgia:  To  require  the  State  librarian  to  furnish  to  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology  such  books  as  are  furnished  to  the  University  of  Georgia. 

No.  33,  p.  309,  Aug.  4,  1919. 

Georgia:  To  give  additional  powers  and  authority  to  the  local  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  to  authorize  the  conferring  of  de- 
grees, and  for  other  purposes.  No.  9B5,  p.  370,  Aug.  15,  1919. 

Georgia:  To  establish  as  a  branch  of  the  State  university  the  Bowden  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  the  education  of  white  mule  and  female 
students.  No.  69,  p.  262,  Aug.  12,  1919. 

Georgia:  To  establish  a  State  engineering  experiment  station  at  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology,  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  and  industrial  research 
in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  the  natural  resources,  the  industries,  the 
commerce,  and  the  public  welfare  of  the  State,  and  for  other  purposes. 

No.  303,  p.  367,  Aug.  18,  1919. 

Illinois:  See  P  (c).  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Kansas:  Making  appropriations  for  the  support  and  maintenance  and  for 
special  improvements  for  the  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  at  Topeka. 

Said  institute  shall  be  under  the  control  and  administration  of  the  State 
board  of  administration  from  and  after  July  1,  1919.  Advisory  board  of  5 
members  appointed  by  the  governor.  Ch.  47,  Mar.  22,  1919. 

Kentaeky :  For  the  benefit  of  West  Kentucky  Industrial  College,  making  ap- 
propriations therefor,  providing  for  State  ownership  of  lands  bought,  or  im- 
proved, and  prescribing  regulations  for  the  control  of  said  institution. 

Has  effect  of  taking  over  said  college  as  a  State  institution.  Is  a  school  for 
the  colored  race.  Ch.  18,  Mar.  22,  1918. 

Maryland:  Applicants  for  registration  as  law  students  must  give  evidence  of 
education  at  least  equal  to  graduation  from  high  school. 

Ch.  426,  Apr.  18,  1918. 

Massachusetts:  To  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  New  Bed- 
£or  Textile  School  to  the  State.  Ch.  246,  May  29,  19ia 
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Massaohiisetto:  To  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  Bradford- 
Diirfee  TexUle  School  of  Fall  River  to  the  State.         Ch.  248,  May  29,  1918. 

Massaelmfletts :  To  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  Lowell 
Textile  School  to  the  State.  Ch.  274,  May  31,  1918. 

^    Massachusetts:  Authorizing  the  trustees  of  certain  textile  schools  to  insure 
their  school  buildings  and  contents. 

Applies  to  Lowell  Textile  School,  New  Bedford  Textile  School,  and  Bradford- 
Durfee  Textile  School  (Fall  River).  Ch.  53,  Mar.  26,  1919. 

Massaohasetts:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

MlchicTAB:  To  enable  the  board  of  education  of  any  city  having  250,000  popu- 
lation or  more  and  comprising  a  single  school  district  to  take  the  control  and 
management  of  a  college  of  medicine  and  surgery  and  give  other  courses  of 
higher  education.  Act.  No.  100,  Apr.  21,  1919. 

Mlssissfppi:  Appropriating  $4,125  to  the  Industrial  Institute  and  College  in 
order  to  make  available  a  like  amount  allotted  to  said  college  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Instruction  in  home  economics. 

Ch.  6,  Mar.  19,  1918. 

Montana:  See  P  (c).  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Nevada:  See  P  (c).  State  universities  and  colleges. 

New  Jersey:  Providing  that  after  July  1,  1920,  ca-ndldntes  for  examination 
for  license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  must  have  a  1-year  college  course 
In  addition  to  the  present  requirement  of  a  4-year  high-school  course,  and  that 
after  October  1,  1921,  applicant  must  have  a  2-year  college  course  in  addition 
to  a  4-year  high-school  course.  Ch.  222,  Apr.  iS,  1919. 

New  York:  Amending  ch.  851,  Laws  of  1911,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
a  State  college  of  forestry  at  Syracuse  University  and  making  an  appropriation 
therefor." 

Outlines  the  course  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Ch.  42,  Mar.  7,  1918. 

New  York:  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  forestry  exhibits  at  the  State  fair  and  county  fairs  by  the  State  college  of 
forestry  at  Syracuse  University. 

Sum  of  $5,000  appropriated.  Ch.  530,  May  10,  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  ch.  851,  Laws  of  1911,  in  relation  to  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  State  college  of  forestry  at  Syracuse  University  and  the 
powers  and  duties  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

Authorizes  studies  of  wild  animals.  Authorizes  the  establishment  and  con- 
duct of  an  experimental  station  to  be  known  as  "Roosevelt  Wild-life  Forest 
Experiment  Station."  Ch.  536,  May  10,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  See  B  (a),  State  finance  and  support,  general. 
Oklahoma:  Creating  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Oklahoma  College  for 
Women;  prescribing  the  duties  and  powers  thereof,  and  declaring. an  emergency. 

To  consist  of  State  superintendent  and  4  members  appointed  by  governor. 
Government  of  college  to  be  vested  in  regents.  Ch.  295,  Apr.  3,  1919. 

Porto  Bico :  To  authorize  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Porto  Rico,  at  San  German,  to  confer  university  degrees. 

Act  No.  37,  June  4,  1919. 
Sonth  Carolina:  Making  it  unlawful  willfully  or  unnecessarily  to  disturb 
any  school  or  college  attended  by  women  or  girls. 

Act  No.  156,  Mar.  7.  1919. 
West  TIrglnia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
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S.  PfilTATE  ANB  ENDdWfiD  INSTITUTIONS;  STATS  CONTROL. 


(a)  Higher  iBstitutiona. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Loaisiana:  To  permit  donations  mortis  causa  or  inter  vivos  to  be  made  for 
minnh  educational,  literary,  or  charitable  purposes  as  the  donor  may  direct 
or  desire,  or  as  the  trustee  or  trustees  to  whom  such  donations  ^idiall  be  made 
may  from  tlnle  to  time  appoint,  create,  or  change,  and  regolatlag  the  handling 
of  such  donations.  Act  No.  72,  June  28, 1918. 

LoalsiaiMi:  To  authorize  Institutions  of  learni^g  to  confer  degi*ees,  and  re- 
pealing conflicting  laws. 

Authorizes  Institutions  offering  courses  extending  4  years  above  approved 
high  school  to  confer  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  sdence. 

Act  No.  173.  July  10,  1918. 

OkUhoma:  Authorising  certain  designated  colleges  to  confer  degrees. 

Ch.  113.  Mar.  13. 1919. 
l¥est  yirglnia:  See  A  (a),  Admlnlstratloii  and  supervision,  general. 


B  (b).  Corporations  of  an  EduoatlenAl  Character. 

Alabama:  To  provide  for  the  Incorporation  of  societies  of  persons  seeking  to 
promote  the  development  or  betterment  of  communities,  municipalities,  or  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  or  other  public  purposes,  without  pecuniary  profit  to  the 
individual  members ;  and  to  exempt  the  property  of  such  societies  from  taxation. 

Act  No.  180,  p.  176,  Feb.  19, 1919. 

Alabama:  To  provide  for  the  inspection  of  all  public  or  private  hospitals, 
reformatories,  houses  of  detention,  convents,  asylums,  sectarian  seminaries, 
schools,  or  other  institutions  In  the  State;  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
inspectors,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisKms 
hereof.  No.  637,  p.  881,  Sept  30,  1919. 

Alabama:  To  prohibit  involuntary  servitude  or  forcible  detention  in  public 
or  private  hospitals,  reformatories,  houses  of  detention,  convents,  asylums, 
sectarian  seminaries,  schools,  or  institutions,  unless  person  so  detained  has  been 
legally  committed  to  such  institution.  No.  633,  p.  883,  8ept  30,  1919. 

Alabam*:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  genend. 

Georgia:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Illinois:  Providing  penalties  for  false  statements,  allegations,  advertise- 
ments, or  representations  relative  to  the  accredited  standing  of  schools,  col  levies, 
universities,  or  other  institutions.  H.  B.  313,  p.  435,  June  28,  1919. 

Indiana:  To  incorporate  the  trustees  of  KvansyiUe  College;  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  such  trustees ;  giving  certain  powers  and  authority  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Moores  HIU  College,  and  legalising  certain  acts  of  said 
board  of  trustees  in  transferring  and  removal  of  certain  property  and  declaring 
an  emergency. 

Provision  for  removal  of  Moores  HIU  College  to  Evansville  and  change  of 
name  to  "  EvansvlUe  College.**  This  Is  done  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
citizens  of  Evansville  raised  $500,000  to  match  $500,000  raised  by  the  Indiana 
Conference  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Ch.  9,  Feb.  17,  1919. 

Indiana:  Concerning  elementary  schools,  schools  of  correctional  and  benevo- 
lent institutions,  and  private  and  parochial  schools;  providing  what  shall  be 
taught  therein ;  prescribing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act  and  repealing 
all  laws  In  conflict  herewith. 
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AU  subjects  taaght  In  schools  of  elementary  gradt  shall  be  taoght  In  the  Eng- 
lish language  only.  Sabjeets  reqnlred:  Orthography,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  £ngllah  gnunmar,  physiology,  history  of  the  United  States, 
scSentlflc  temperance,  and  good  behavior,  and  sach  other  branches  as  the  ad- 
▼ancement  of  popHs  may  require  and  officers  in  control  may  direct,  but  the 
German  language  shall  not  be  taui^t  in  any  elementary  school.  All  private  and 
parochial  schools  and  scIukHs  in  connection  with  benevoleiit  and  correctional 
institntions  shall  be  tan^t  in  the  English  language,  and  the  German  language 
shall  not  be  taught  In  the  elementary  grades  thereof.        Ch.  18,  Feb.  25, 1919. 

Maiae:  To  amend  sec*  104,  <h.  16,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
reports  of  academies  and  private  schools. 

Institutions  and  academies  receiving  State  moneys,  and  academies  and  pri- 
vate schools  approved  for  attendance  or  tuition  purposes,  shall  annually  report 
to  State  superint^ident.  Such  reports  to  contain  attendance  ^ures  and  account 
of  moneys  received  and  expended  and  other  items  required  by  superintendent, 
and  shall  be  published  in  annual  report  of  State  superintendent. 

Ch.  117.  Mar.  27,  1919. 

Maiae:  To  amend  sec.  66,  ch.  16,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school. 

Instructioo  in  private  school  or  other  private  instruction,  in  order  to  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  public-school  work  for  eompalsory  attendance  purposes,  must 
have  approval  of  State  superintendent.  Oh.  122,  Mar.  28,  1919. 

Maine:  See  also  B  (f),  State  aid  for  secondary  education;  L  <a).  Course  of 

Study,  general. 

Maryland:  Amending  the  charter  of  Western  Maryland  CkAleige. 

Students  to  be  admitted  without  regard  to  denominational  connections  and 
without  religious  or  civil  test.  No  preference  on  account  of  religious  profession 
shall  be  given  in  the  choice  of  presidetit  and  professors. 

Ch.  290.  Apr.  18.  1918. 

Massftoliiis^tts:  Relative  to  the  granting  of  degrees  by  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  learning. 

Whoever  intends  to  present  to  the  legislature  a  petition  for  the  incorporation 
of  a  college,  university,  or  other  educational  institution  with  power  to  grant 
degrees,  or  for  amendment  to  charter,  shall  deposit  such  petition  with  the  State 
board  of  education.  Petitioners  shall  also  give  notice  by  publication.  If 
board  approves  such  petition,  it  shall  transmit  the  same  to  legislature  with 
recommendation.  No  school  association,  corporation,  or  Institution  not  heading 
degree-conferring  powers  shall  use  the  designation  ''  university  "  or  "  college," 
but  this  shall  not  prohibit  institution  now  using  such  designation  from  con- 
tinuing to  use  it.  Ch.  298,  July  9,  1919. 

Michigan :  To  amend  sec.  11321  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  relating  to  the  incor- 
poration of  associations  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  loan  funds  for  students. 

Such  association  mny  be  incorporated  by  5  or  more  residents  of  the  State. 
Loan  funds  may  be  established  for  students  of  university,  agricultural  college, 
college  of  mines,  State  normal  schools,  and  the  manual- training  schools  of  the 
State.  Act  No.  268,  May  12,  1919. 

Michigan:  See  also  F  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Nebraska:  To  regulate  public,  private,  denominational,  and  parochial  schools, 
to  amend  sections  6924,  6925,  and  6926^  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  all  relating  to 
schools. 

Children  In  scliool  districts,  other  than  city  districts,  most  attend  school 

between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  for  not  less  tlmn  two-thirds  of  school  term  or  for 
not  leas  than  12  weeks  in  ai^y  case.  Exemptions  from  attendance  law  no  longer 
intlude  those  tau^t  at  home.  Private,  denominational,  and  parochial  schools 
and  all  teachers  employed  therein  sluill  be  subject  to  the  general  school  laws 
BO  far  as  tlie  same  ai^ly  to  grades,  certification  of  teachers,  and  promotion  of 
pupils.  All  such  schools  shall  have  adequate  equipment  and  supplies  and 
courses  of  study  auhstantlalJy  the  same  as  those  of  Vae  public  schools.    No 
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person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  such  school  who  has  not  obtained  a 
teachers'  certificate  corresponding  to  public-school  teacher's  certificate  of  same 
grade.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  interfering  with  religious  instruc- 
tion. Patriotic  studies  and  exercises  required  in  all  schools^  public  and  pri- 
vate. County  superintendent  or  city  superintendent,  as  case  requires,  shall 
inspect  private,  denominational,  and  parochial  schools.  No  person  shall  be 
granted  a  certificate  to  teach  in  any  school  not  complying  with  this  act.  and 
pupils  in  such  school  must  attend  public  school.  Duties  of  attendance  officers 
are  defined.  Ch.  155,  Apr.  3,  1919. 

New  Jersey:  To  authorize  charitable  and  educational  corporations  to  make 

changes  in  their  acts  or  certificate  of  incorporation  and  their  organization. 

Ch.  92,  Feb.  21, 19ia 

New  Jersey:  Relating  to  exemption  from  taxation. 

Kxempts  schools,  educational  Institutions,  and  public  libraries. 

Ch.  179,  Mar.  4,  191B. 
New  Jersey:  Fixing  exemptions  from  taxation. 

Schools,  educational  institutions,  and  public  libraries  are  included  in  ex- 
emptions. Ch.  289,  Mar.  6,  191& 

New  York:  To  Incorporate  the  general  board  of  religious  education  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  United  States.  Ch.  163,  Apr.  8, 1918. 

Now  York:  See  also  P  (c).  Teachers*  pensions. 

North  Carolina:  To  validate  acts  of  certain  religious,  educational,  and  chari- 
table corporatious. 

Associations,  etc.,  which  were  founded  prior  to  January  1,  1894,  and  which 
have  since  been  acting  as  corporations  under  the  law  shall  be  presumied  to 
have  been  duly  and  regularly  organized  as  corporations  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  on  January  1, 1894.  Ch.  137,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  To  regulate  the  conferring  of  degrees  by  educational  Insti- 
tutions. Ch.  264,  Mar.  10,  1919. 
Tirglnia:  Exempting  Incorporated  school  leagues  from  annual  franchise  tax. 

Ch.  243,  Mar.  15,  191& 

HViseonsin:  To  amend  paragraph  (e),  subsec.  (3),  sec.  40.74,  Wisconsin  Stat- 
utes, relating  to  records  and  reports  by  teachers  of  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools. 

Requires  teachers  in  private  and  parochial  schools  to  make  attendance  re- 
ports to  truant  officers.  Ch.  665,  July  25,  1919. 

Wyoming:  Relating  to  the  examination  of  the  accounts  and  affairs  of  funds 
and  estates  left  for  educational  purxx>ses. 

Directs  State  examiner  to  make  such  examination  and  report  his  findings  to 
the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  funds  or  estate.  Ch.  6a  Feb.  22, 1919. 


S.  LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS. 


(a)  General. 

Alabama:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  and   maintenance  of  public 

libraries  by  counties;  to  provide  for  their  government  and  supervision,  and  to 

authorize  the  cooperation  and  afllllation  of  rural,  town,  and  village  school 

libraries  with  any  libraries  so  organized. 

County  commissioners  or  other  governing  body  of  any  county  may  establish 
and  maintain  or  assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining  free  public  libraries  for 
the  people  of  their  respective  counties,  and  for  such  purpose  may  accept  gifts 
and  bequests  and  make  appropriation  from  county  funds  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
annually.  Probate  Judge,  county  superintendent  of  education  ex  officio,  and 
3  members  appointed  by  commissioners,  or  like  governing  body,  shall  constitute 
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library  board.  Connty  commissioners  may  contract  with  existing  library  to 
extend  its  privileges  as  county  Ubrary,  in  which  case  governing  board  of  snch 
library  shall  be  county  library  board.  Said  board  to  provide  building  and  equip- 
ment, elect  librarian,  and  do  other  necessary  things.  Branches  and  traveling 
collections  may  be  provided.  Village,  town,  and  school  libraries  may  become 
parts  of  county  system.  State  department  of  archives  and  history  shall  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  county  libraries. 

No.  763,  p.  1124,  SepL  30,  1919. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  G  (b). 
Local  bonds  and  indebtedness. 

Arizona:  Amending  paragraphs  1925  and  1929,  Ch.  VIII,  Title  VII,  Revised 
Statutes,  1913,  relating  to  public  libraries. 

Authorizes  a  library  tax  of  not  exceeding  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar  in  a  city 
or  town  of  5,000  population  or  more,  or  1  mill  in  cities  or  towns  of  less  than 
5,000.  Nine  trustees  in  cities  or  towns  of  more  than  3,000  population ;  6  trustees 
in  smaller  municipalities.  Ch.  106,  Mar.  19,  1919. 

Colorado:  To  authorize  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  units  in  each  of  the 
peveral  counties  of  Ck)lorado,  trlbutory  to,  and  coordinate  with,  the  State  His- 
torical and  Natural  History  Society.  Oh.  189,  Apr.  4, 1919. 

Colorado:  See  also  A  (b2),  State  officers. 

Coiuieetieat:  Requiring  the  State  library  to  maintain  a  department  of  war 
records.  Oh.  126,  Apr.  15, 1919. 

Gonneetioat:  Authorizing  the  State  public  library  committee  to  provide  suit- 
able libraries  in  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State. 

Ch.  190,  May  2,  1919. 

Conneeticut:  Concerning  the  public  library  committee. 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  appoint  annually  5  persons  as  the  Con- 
necticut public  library  committee.  Ch.  197,  May  2,  1919. 

Delaware :  To  amend  ch.  34  of  the  Revised  Code  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  State  library  commission  is  authorized  to  expend. 

Increases  said  amount  from  $2,000  to  $5,000.  Ch.  62,  Apr.  2,  1919. 

Georgia:  Increasing  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  per  annum  the  salary  of  the  as- 
sistant State  librarian.  -    No.  281,  p.  108»  Aug.  1.  1918. 

Georgia:  To  insure  the  protection  of  State  records  by  establishing  a  depart- 
ment of  archives  and  history  for  the  State,  to  prescribe  its  functions  and 
duties,  to  provide  for  its  maintenance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

No.  434,  p.  137,  Aug.  20, 1918. 

Georgia:  To  amend  sees.  1563,  1564,  and  1565,  vol.  1,  Code  of  1910.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  State  library  commission,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
the  members  thereof;  to  provide  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  and  expenses 
of  circulation  of  traveling  libraries ;  to  provide  for  the  performance  of  certain 
additional  duties  by  the  library  commission;  to  provide  for  annual  reports; 
to  provide  an  appropriation  for  traveling  libraries;  to  fix  the  salary  of  the 
secretary  of  the  commission;  to  provide  quarters  for  the  commission  in  the 
Capitol ;  and  for  other  purposes.  No.  60,  p.  86,  Aug.  18, 1919. 

Idaho:  Amending  sec.  291,  ch.  38,  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  libraries  by  cities  and  villagea 

Common  council  of  any  city  or  village  may  establish  and  maintain  a  public 
library  and  reading  room,  and  may  levy  for  the  support  thereof  a  tax  not 
exceeding  2  mills.  Ch.  137,  Mar.  12, 1919. 

Illinois:  Defining  the  powers  and  duties  and  nature  of  reports  of  directors 
of  public  libraries  in  cities,  incorporated  towns,  and  townships. 

S.  B.  30,  p.  639,  May  10. 1919. 
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Illiatifl:  To  aaUMHise  tbe  lUhioiB  Stste  Historical  Ubrary  to  edit  and  ptOh 
l)8h  the  bittory  of  the  achievements  In  the  World  War  of  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  to  malce  an  appropriation  therefor. 

H.  B.  731,  p.  82,  June  28, 1910. 

Illinois:  To  provide  for  public  county  library  systems. 

Duty  of  county  commissioners  to  establish  and  maintain  a  county  library, 
subject  to  vote  of  the  people  as  hereinafter  provided.  Board  may  contract 
with  existing  library  to  furnish  county  library  accommodations,  which  shall 
Include  (a)  county  library;  (&)  branches  and  stations  as  deemed  necessary- 
by  county  commissioners;  (c)  circulating  collections;  and  (d)  other  things 
necessary  to  make  an  efficient  system.  Such  contracts  must  have  approval 
of  Illinois  library  extension  commission.  Except  In  counties  where  contract  is 
made  with  existing  library,  tiiere  shall  be  a  county  library  board  to  consist  of 
6  members  appointed  by  commissioners.  Board  to  establish  and  maintain 
county  library,  branches,  stations,  and  circulating  collections;  to  appoint 
librarian  and  necessary  assistants ;  and  to  do  other  necessary  things.  Existing 
libraries  may  be  made  brandies  or  stations  by  contract  County  tax  not  ex- 
ceeding 1}  mills  may  be  levied  to  constitute  separate  library  fund.  Library 
board  to  report  annually  to  commissioners.  Foregoing  provisions  shall  not 
talc^  effect  until  voted  in  any  county  by  majority  vote  of  qualified  electora 
Election  on  question  to  be  called  on  petition  of  100  or  more  such  electorSb 

H.  B.  277,  p.  736,  June  284dl9. 

Illinois;  To  amend  sees.  1,  10,  and  13  of  "  An  act  to  authorize  cities,  incor- 
porated towns,  and  townships  to  establish  and  maintain  free  public  libraries 
and  reading  rooms,"  approved  March  7, 1872. 

Permits  library  tax  not  exceeding  1)  mills  on  the  dollar.  Regulates  issuance 
of  bonds  for  library  site  and  building.  S.  B.  419,  p.  774,  June  30, 1919. 

Indiana:  To  establish  a  legislative  reference  bureau  and  prescribe  its  powers 
and  duties. 

Established  for  the  use  and  information  of  members  of  the  general  aa^embly, 
governor,  several  State  departments,  boards,  commissions,  and  Institutions,  and 
such  other  public  officials,  citizens,  and  organizations  as  may  desire  to  use  or 
consult  the  same.  Ch.  34,  Mar.  1, 1919. 

Indiana ;  Amending  sec.  1  of  **  an  act  providing  for  the  extension  of  library 
privileges  to  townships,"  approved  March  4,  1911. 

Provides  for  the  extension  of  library  privileges  of  any  city  or  town  to  adja- 
cent townships.  Ch.  81.  Mar.  12,  1919. 

Iowa:  Relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library  and  soldiers* 
memorial,  and  providing  that  cities  and  towns  having  established  a  free  public 
library  may  unite  with  the  county  board  of  supervisors  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  a  soldiers,*  sailors,*  and  marines '  memorial  and  public  library, 
and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  for  such  memorial  and  public 
library,  and  providing  their  powers  and  duties,  and  authorizing  the  levy  of 
taxes  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  such  memorial  and  library. 

Ch.  252,  Apr.  18, 1919. 

Iowa:  Establishing  a  medical  department  in  the  State  library. 

Ch.  3G7,  Apr.  25, 1919. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  public  libraries,  and  repealing  sec.  949,  General  Statutes 
of  1915. 

On  petition  of  25  per  cent  of  taxpayers  in  any  city,  the  mayor  and  council 
shall  call  election  on  question  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public  library 
and  reading  room ;  majority  vote  to  decide.  City  may  levy  a  tax  of  1  mill  for 
such  purpose,  but  in  city  of  40,000  population  or  more  not  exceeding  one-fourth 
mill  shall  be  levied.  Ch.  112,  Nov.  8, 1919. 

Kansas :  Relating  to  the  salaries  of  State  officers  and  employees. 
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Kansas  tniT^ltng  Ubrarica  oommiaslon  Is  authorized  to  appoint  a  secretary 
at  a  salary  of  $1,800  and  an  assistant  secretary  at  $1,200. 

Ch,  284,  p.  392,  Mar.  10,  1919. 

Maiae:  To  amend  sees.  42  and  48,  ch.  64,  Rerised  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
publication  of  ancient  vital  statistics. 

Transfers  duties  connected  therewith  from  secretary  of  state  to  librarian  of 
State  library.  Ch.  88,  Mar.  8,  1919. 

Maine:  Granting  compensation  to  members  of  the  Maine  library  commission. 

Ch.  34,  Mar.  8, 1919. 

m 

Maine:  To  amend  sec.  16,  ch.  6,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  appro- 
priations for  the  Maine  State  Library. 

Strikes  out  limit  of  $2,000  on  such  appropriation  Ch.  203,  Apr.  4, 1919. 

Massaohnsetts:  Increasing  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  the  amount  that  may  be 
expended  annually  by  the  State  board  of  free  public  library  commissioners. 

Cb.  127,  Apr.  2,  19ia 

MassaehusettB:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards;  D  (a),  Buildings  and  sites, 
general. 

Miehigan :  To  auUiorlze  the  issuance  of  bonds ;  to  provide  sites  for,  and  for 
the  erection  thereon,  of  public  libraries  and  for  additions  to  and  improvements 
of  such  sites  and  the  buildings  thereon,  whether  now  existing  or  hereafter 
acquired,  Hi  cities,  villages,  and  school  districts  where  free  public  libraries  have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  established.  Act  No.  305,  May  13,  1919. 

Mlebigaa:  Authorizing  any  city  to  provide  a  suitable  memorial  for  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has 
engaged. 

Such  memorial  may  be  a  library.  Act  No.  325,  May  13, 1919. 

Minnesota:  Relating  to  powers  of  cities  of  the  first  class  not  organized  under 
bome-rule  charter  and  of  library  boards  of  such  cities. 

Minneapolis  library  board  autiiorized  to  accept  certain  gifts.  Previous  gifts 
of  land,  etc.,  ratified  and  confirmed.  Library  board  permitted  to  erect  buildings 
on  land  acquired.    Bond  issue  of  $500,000  authorized. 

Ch.  148,  Apr.  2,  1919. 

Minnesota :  To  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  county  free 
libraries. 

County  commissioners  may  establish  and  maintain  at  county  seat  or  other 
city  in  the  county  a  public  library  for  people  of  the  county,  and  may  levy  there- 
for a  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  of  property  outside  of  city  or  village  wherein  a 
public  library  Is  located,  or  which  Is  already  taxed  for  support  of  library.  On 
petition  of  100  freeholders  suld  commissioners  shall  submit  to  voters  question 
of  establishing  county  library,  majority  vote  to  deta*min&  Commissioners  may 
contract  with  existing  public  library  to  extend  privileges  of  same  to  people  of 
the  county  and  may  place  under  said  library  board  the  county  library  fund. 
Commissioners  may  so  contract  with  more  than  one  public  library  where  they 
exist  in  county.  Where  no  such  contract  Is  made  a  board  of  5  county  library 
directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners.  Powers  and  duties  thereof 
to  be  same  as  other  directors  of  public  libraries.  Ch.  445,  Apr.  25,  1919. 

Minnesota:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Mississippi:  To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Mississippi  department 
of  archives  and  history ;  to  prpvUle  for  Its  publications  and  for  the  publications 
of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society.  Ch.  31,  Mar.  20.  1918. 

MlssLislppi:  Providing  for  the  removal  of  the  publications  of  the  Mississippi 
Historical  Society  from  the  State  univoraitjr  to  the  department  of  archives 
and  history.  Ch.  82,  Mar.  29,  191& 
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Nebraska:  To  amend  sees.  8792,  3798,  and  8794,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913, 
relating  to  libraries. 

Law  autliorizes  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  libraries  by  city 
councils,  boards  of  trustees  of  incor^wrated  villages,  county  boards,  and  town- 
ship electors.  Maximum  permissible  tax  is  increased  from  3  mills  to  5  mills. 
Number  of  members  of  city  and  village  library  boards  Is  reduced  from  9  to  5 ; 
term  of  members,  5  years,  1  being  elected  each  year.  Provision  requiring  bond 
of  library  directors  is  stricken  out.  Ch.  120,  Feb.  27,  1919. 

Nevada :  To  amend  sec.  2  of  "  An  act  in  relation  to  the  State  library,"  ap- 
proved February  14,  1865. 

Chief  justice  and  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  constitute  State 
library  commission.  Salary  of  State  librarian,  $2,400  per  annum;  assistant 
librarian,  $1,500.  Library  commission  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for 
State  Ubrary.  Ch.  57,  Mar.  14,  1919. 

New  Hampsliire:  To  amend  ch.  8,  Public  Statutes,  as  amended  by  ch.  59, 
Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the  State  and  other  public  libraries. 

Town  library  trustees  shall  have  management  and  custody  of  the  free  public 
library  and  all  property  of  the  town  relating  thereto,  except  trust  funds  htid 
by  the  town.  Ch.  35,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

New  Jersey:  To  authorize  the  governing  body  of  any  municipality  to  appro- 
priate money  in  aid  of  free  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms. 

Ch.  126,  Feb.  25,  19ia 

New  Jersey :  To  provide  for  the  preparation,  publication,  and  preservation  of 
a  complete  history  of  the  services  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  who  were  en- 
gaged In  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  with  the 
Imperial  German  Government 

Designates  State  librarian  to  prepare  and  publish  such  history. 

Ch.  22,  Mar.  31,  1919. 

New  Jersey :  Making  the  commissioner  of  education  and  the  State  librarian 
membei*s  ex  officio  of  the  public  library  commission. 

Ch.  137,  Apr.  12,  1919. 

New  York :  To  amend  the  education  law  relative  to  the  support  and  manage- 
ment of  the  public  libraries. 

Money  derived  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  a  library  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion but  maintained  for  the  public  shall  be  paid  to  treasurer  of  such  corporation. 
Unless  otherwise  provided  by  charter,  library  trustees  shall  be  5  in  number, 
except  that  in  a  town  there  shall  be  6.  Ch.  113,  Apr.  8,  1919. 

New  York:  Amending  the  tax  law  in  relation  to  exemption  of  property  held 
by  trustees  for  hospital  or  library  purposes. 

Exempts  property  held  in  trust  by  an  educational  corporation  for  public 
library  purposes.  Ch.  288,  Apr.  19,  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  by  adding  thereto  sees.  1198  and 
1199,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  local  historians  in  every  village,  town, 
or  city  except  a  city  having  more  than  1,000,000  inhabitants. 

Ch.  181,  Apr.  11.  1919. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (sees.  1118  and  1119),  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries  and  the  acceptance  of  gifts  therefor. 

Authorizes  county,  city,  village,  or  other  taxing  unit  to  determine  to  esabllsh 
and  mainain  a  public  library  by  majority  vote  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  electors, 
duly  held,"  as  well  as  by  other  specified  methods.  By  resolution  at  a  special 
(or  regular)  town  meeting,  a  town  may  accept  a  gift  or  bequest  for  library  pur- 
poses and  obligate  the  town  to  make  a  specified  annual  appropriation. 

Ch.  298,  May  3,  1919. 
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Oklahonft;  Creating  the  Oklahoma  library  commission ;  defining  its  powers 
and  duties ;  providing  for  the  conduct  and  expenses  thereof ;  and  appropriating 
money  therefor.  Ch.  32,  Mar.  25, 1919. 

Oklahoma:  Relating  to  public  libraries  in  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Such  city  may  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room,  and 
may  levy  therefor  a  tax  not  exoeeding  2  mills  on  the  dollar.  In  city  having  a 
colored  population  of  1,000  or  more,  city  council  may  establish  and  maintain  a 
library,  and  reading  room,  or  either,  for  such  colored  population. 

Ch.  112,  Mar.  29,  1919. 

Oregroii:  To  amend  sec.  4356,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  as  amended  by  ch.  151, 
Session  Laws  of  1911,  relating  to  county  tax  for  public  libraries. 

Special  tax  of  one-half  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  may  be  levied  for  tlie  establish- 
ment and  maintenance,  or  assisting  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance,  of  a 
public  library  within  the  county.  In  any  county  having  a  population  of  100,000 
or  more,  an  additional  one-half  mill  may  be  levied.  Ch.  135,  Feb.  25, 1919. 

Oregon:  Creating  the  legislative  service  and  reference  bureau  and  defining  the 
duties  thereof.  Ch.  167,  Feb.  26,  1919. 

Oregon:  Further  defining  the  duties  of  the  State  librarian. 

Ch.  190,  Feb.  27, 1919. 

Oregon:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  public 
libraries,  and  repealing  sees.  4346  to  4359,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  as  amended  by 
ch.  151,  General  Laws  of  1911 ;  also  repealing  chs.  117  and  124,  General  Laws  of 
1911,  and  ch.  346,  General  Laws  of  1915;  to  provide  a  saving  clause  and  to 
provide  a  method  whereby  libraries  established  under  the  former  law  may 
change  so  as  to  operate  under  this  law  and  to  give  cities,  school  districts,  and 
counties  power  to  contract  with  existing  public  libraries  for  library  service 
within  their  territorial  limits. 

Any  county  or  incorporated  city  may  establish  a  free  public  library  and  pro- 
vide funds  to  maintain  the  same.  Any  city  having  4,000  population  or  more  and 
expending  for  library  $2,000  or  more,  except  city  in  which  county  library  is  lo- 
cated, may  be  exempt  from  participation  in  maintenance  of  county  library. 
Library  board  of  5  members  shall  govern  each  county  or  city  library.  County 
library  shall  be  located  at  county  seat,  unless  another  city  of  the  county  has 
more  population  by  20  per  cent.  County  library  board  may  establish  branch 
libraries.  Contract  may  be  made  with  existing  library  to  furnish  privileges  to 
city  or  county.  City  council  or  school  directors  may  likewise  contract  for 
Iil)rary  facilities.  Library  under  this  act  must  be  forever  free  to  inhabitants 
of  county  or  city.  Library  board  to  make  annual  report.  County  tax  not  to 
exceed  1  mill.  Building  fund  may  be  provided.  Donations  may  be  made  and 
shall  be  held  in  accordance  with  terms  prescribed  by  donor. 

Ch.  357,  Mar.  4,  1919. 

Pennsylvania:  To  amend,  revise,  and  consolidate  the  law  relating  to  the  State 
library  and  museum,  including  the  law  relating  to  the  free  library  commission 
and  the  division  of  public  records;  abolishing  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
State  library,  the  advisory  commission  of  public  records,  and  the  free  library 
commission ;  and  repealing  existing  laws  in  relation  thereto. 

State  library  and  museum  shall  hereafter  be  under  the  exclusive  control, 
supervision,  direction,  and  management  of  the  State  librarian  and  director  of 
the  museum  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Following  are  the  divi- 
sions of  the  State  library  and  museum:  (a)  General  library  division,  (b)  law 
library  division,  (c)  public  records  division,  (d)  library  extension  divlson,  (e) 
museum  division.  Act  No.  133,  May  23,  1919. 

Pennsylvania:  Empowering  cities  to  take,  purchase,  or  condemn  property, 
and  to  appropriate  money  for  the  erection  thereon  of  public  auditoriums,  li- 
braries, memorial  buildings,  and  monuments;  and  providing  for  their  operation 
and  maintenance.  Act  No.  320,  July  8, 1919. 
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SJi«de  Isluid:  To  amend  seca.  2  and  lA,  ch.  SS,  of  Uie  Qeneral  Laws,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  State  library. 

Ai>propriati<m  for  State  library  increased  from  $3,030  to  $3,270»  and  appro- 
priation for  legislative  reference  bureau  from  $3,970  to  $4^310. 

Ch.  1747,  Apr.  23, 1919. 

Bhode  Island:  To  amend  sec.  2,  ch.  363,  of  tbe  General  lAw,  r^atlng  to 
salary  of  State  librarian. 

Fixes  sucli  salary  at  $3,000.  Office  of  State  record  commissioner  Is  abol- 
ished. Ch.  1759,  Apr.  23;  1919. 

Tennessee:  To  abolish  the  department  of  history  and  archives,  and  transfer 
all  articles,  books,  and  papers  thereof  to  the  State  library,  and  require  the 
State  librarian,  without  additional  salary,  to  look  after  the  same;  and  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  a  porter  by  the  librarian  to  aid  in  the  additional  work 
imposed  by  tliis  act.  Ch.  76,  Mar.  29,  1919. 

Tennessee:  To  appropriate  $5,000  annually  to  the  Tennessee  State  Historical 
Society.  Ch.  101,  Apr.  2,  1919. 

Texas :  Providing  for  the  appointment,  tenure,  and  compensation  of  members 
of  the  Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commission. 

Ch.  60,  2d  called  session,  July  2S.  1919. 

Utah:  Providing  for  the  establishment,   maintenance,   and  supervision   of 

county  libraries. 

• 

County  commissioners  may  levy  for  library  purposes  an  annual  tax  not  to 
exceed  1  mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  county  outside  of  cities 
of  20,000  population  or  more ;  on  petition  of  10  per  cent  of  taxpayers  in  such 
territory,  commssloners  shall  levy  said  tax;  amount  accruing  from  tax  of 
cities  maintaining  free  public  libraries  shall  be  turned  over  to  their  local 
boards;  powers  of  cities  of  first  class  not  impaired.  Board  of  directors  of 
county  library  to  consist  of  one  county  commissioner,  mayor  of  city  where 
library  is  located,  and  3  other  members  appointed  by  commissioners.  Said 
board  shall  have  control  of  county  library  funds  and  property,  and  is  respimsl- 
ble  for  tbe  establishment  of  county  library  and  branches;  t>oard  shall  deter- 
mine amount  of  tax  levy  but  not  to  exceed  1  mill.  Board  shall  appoint  as 
librarian  a  person  holding  a  certificate  from  State  board  of  education.  Library 
to  be  free  to  people  of  the  county.  Board  to  keep  records  and  report  annually 
to  commisstoners  and  State  boards  of  education.  County  librarians  shall  be 
subject  to  supervision  of  State  board  of  education,  and  libraries  shall  be  subject 
to  visitation  of  State  board's  representatives.  Oh.  72,  Mar.  13,  1919. 

Utah:  To  amend  sec.  3719,  Compiled  Laws  of  1917,  providing  for  librariea 

and  gymnasiums  in  cities  of  tbe  third  class  and  in  incorporated  towns. 

Ch.  73,  Mar.  13,  1919. 

Termont:  Relating  to  the  employment  of  a  custodian  of  the  collections  of 

the  Vermont  Historical  Society  and  other  historical  books  owned  by  the  State. 

President  of  said  society  and  tlie  State  librarian  shall  employ  such  cus- 
todian. No.  11«  Apr.  4,  1919. 

Washington:  Providing  for  tax  levies  for  public-library  purixises  In  cities  of 
the  third  and  fourth  class. 

Voters  may  vote  a  library  tax  not  exceeding  3  mills. 

Ch.  171,  Mar.  19, 1919. 

Wisoonsin:  To  amend  subsec.  1,  sec.  20.14,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  State  library  commission. 

Such  appropriation  is  increased  from  $24,000  to  $33,500  annually. 

Ch.  3.  Feb.  11,  1919. 

Wisconsin:  To  create  subsec.  (6)»  sec.  43.27,  and  to  amend  see.  43.81*  Wis- 
consin Statutes,  relating  to  public  libraries. 

Authorizes  county  board  of  supervisors  to  establish  and  maintain  a  county 
library.  Ch.  521,  July  8,  1919. 
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Wyoming:  To  amend  and  roenact  oertain  aecUons  and  cbapters  of  tbe  laws 
relating  to  salaries  of  appointive  State  officers  and  d^Qty  State  officers. 

Amends  sec.  402,  ciL  35,  of  the  Compiled  Statutes,  fixing  salary  of  State 
librarian  at  $2,100.  Ch.  40,  Feb.  18,  1919. 

Wyoming:  Authorizing  tlie  establishment  of  county  law  libraries  and  the 
appropriation  of  county  funds  therefor.  Gh.  84,  Feb.  25,  1920. 

Wyoming:  Establisliing  a  State  historical  board  and  creating  the  office  of 
State  historian,  prescribing  his  duties,  providing  for  his  appointment,  and  re- 
pealing conflicting  acta  Ch.  99,  Feb.  25,  1920. 


S  (b).  Publio  School  Libraries. 

Alabama:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  S  (a).  Li- 
braries and  museums,  general. 

Maine:  To  appropriate  money  for  the  purchase  of  traveling  libraries  for  high 
schools. 

Sum  of  $500  appropriated  annually.  Said  traveling  collections  to  be  made  up 
of  books,  etc.,  selected  by  State  superintendent  and  purchased  and  circulated 
by  the  Maine  library  commission.  Resolves,  ch.  30,  Mar.  8, 1919. 

Mlehigan:  See  S  (a).  Libraries  and  museums. 

Nevada:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

Ohio :  To  amend  sec.  7042  of  the  General  Code,  relating  to  school  libraries. 

School  board  of  any  school  district,  where  public  library  is  not  maintained, 
may  establish  and  maintain  school  library,  and  may  annually  expend  therefor 
not  exceeding  $250.    May  accept  gifts  and  donations. 

H.  B.  408,  p.  613,  Jue  5, 1919. 

Chregon:  To  amend  sec.  4156,  I>ord's  Oregon  Laws,  relating  to  school  district 
libraries. 

Regulates  the  purchase  of  books  for  such  libraries.      Ch.  423,  Mar.  4,  1919. 

South  Carolina:  To  encourage  libraries  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  repeal 
certain  acts  relating  to  the  establishment  of  libraries,  the  enlargement  of 
libraries,  and  the  purchase  of  supplementary  readers  for  libraries. 

When  school  district  raises  between  $5  and  $25  for  school  library,  county  and 
State  shall  each  pay  an  equal  amount  for  such  purpose.  State  aid  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  bookcases.  Inconsistent  acts  repealed.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  as  preventing  district  from  raising  more  than  $25. 

*    Act  No,  113.  Mar.  13,  1919. 

Utah:  See  S  (a),  Libraries  and  museums. 

West  Yirginia:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 


T.  EDUCATION  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

(a)  OeneraL 

Kansas:  To  provide  for  licensing  maternity  hospitals  or  homes,  and  homos 
for  infants  or  children ;  making  violations  thereof  a  misdemeanor,  and  provid- 
ing penalties  therefor.  Ch.  210,  Mar.  22,  1919. 

MiMlsBlppi:  To  provide  schools  for  Indian  children  and  other  children  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  Ch.  260,  Mar,  21, 1918. 

Tennessee:  To  provide  a  method  for  empowering  a  guardian  or  trustee  to 
encroach  upon  the  corpus  of  the  estate  of  his  ward  for  the  support,  education, 
and  maintenance  of  such  ward  by  ex  parte  proceedings  in  the  chancery  courts, 
at  term  time  or  before  the  chancellor  iu  chambers,  where  the  estate  of  the  said 
ward  does  not  exceed  $1,000.  Ch.  148,  Apr.  15, 1919. 
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WyomiBff:  Relating  to  tlie  examination  and  instruction  of  defective  children, 
accepting  provisions  of  cooperation  with  United  States  officials,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  making  axi  i4>propriatloD.  Ch.  41,  Feb.  19, 1919. 


T  (b).  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 

Alabama:  Amending  sees.  1941  and  1942,  Code  of  1907,  relating  to  mainte- 
nance of  pupils  at  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Annual  appropriation  for  each  pupil,  |300.        No.  542,  p.  801,  SepL  80,  1919. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

Colorado:  Providing  for  the  compulsory  education  of  children  who  are  deaf 
and  blind,  and  providing  penalties  for  violation  thereof  . 

Applies  to  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age.         Ch.  89,  Feb.  28,  1919. 

Colorado:  See  also  T  (c),  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Hawaii:  Spo  T  (c),  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Iowa :  Providing  for  compulsory  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  19  years.  Ch.  120,  Mar.  29,  1919. 

Kentneky :  For  the  benefit  of  the  Kentucky  schools  for  the  deaf-^white  and 
colored. 

Increases  annual  per  capital  allowance  from  $150  to  $200.  Other  appropria- 
tions for  improvements.  Ch.  44,  Mar.  26,  1918. 

Kentucky:  Providing  for  the  compulsory  education  of  the  deaf  and  provid- 
ing penalties  for  violation  thereof.  Cr.  46,  Mar.  26,  1918. 

Maine:  Requiring  attendance  at  the  Maine  School  for  the  Deaf  of  children 
between  6  and  18  years  of  age  who  are  too  deaf  or  too  dumb  to  be  materially 
benefited  by  the  public  schools,  unless  such  child  is  receiving  Instruction  dur- 
ing such  period  in  the  branches  usually  taught  In  the  public  schools,  Ch.  22, 
Mar.  8,  1919. 

Maryland:  Amending  sees.  139  and  142,  ch.  236,  Acts  of  1906,  being  sees.  168 
and  172,  art  77,  Annotated  Code,  so  as  to  Increase  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  for  deaf  or  blind  children  from  16  to  18  years.    Ch.  441,  Apr.  10, 

1918. 
Massaehnsetts :  Amending  s^.  19,  ch.  39,  of  the  Revised  Laws,  authorizing 

the  State  board  of  education  to  provide  education  for  the  deaf  at  certain  speci- 
fied institutions.  General  Acts,  1918,  p.  293. 

Michigan:  To  amend  sec.  1460,  Compiled  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  Michi- 
gan School  for  the  Deaf. 

Authorizes  the  expenditure  of  not  exceeding  $00  per  annum  for  clothing  for 
each  deaf  pupil.  Auditor  to  charge  such  amount  to  county  of  pupirs  resi- 
dence. Act.  No.  13,  extra  sess^  June  25,  1919. 

Minnesota:  To  amend  sec.  4146,  General  Statutes  of  1913,  as  amended  by  ch. 

340,  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  admissions  to  the  State  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 

blind. 

Person  of  "suitable  age  and  capacity"  for  instruction  may  be  received. 
Person  legally  liable  shall  furnish  him  funds  for  clothing,  postage,  and  trans- 
portation. If  person  legally  liable  is  unable  to  pay,  as  certified  by  probate 
judge,  county  shall  provide  such  funds,  but  not  exceeding  $60  per  person. 

Ch.  69,  Mar.  18.  1919. 

Minnesota:  To  amend  sec.  1,  ch.  194,  General  Laws  of  1915,  authorizing 
school  districts  to  maintain  schools  for  the  deaf. 
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School  district  may,  with  approval  of. State  superintendent,  establish  one 
or  more  schools  for  the  deaf.  Ck)ur8es  and  methods  of  instruction  to  be  as 
approved  by  State  superintendent,  who  may  provide  for  the  inspection  of  such 
schools.  District  having  in  attendance  5  or  more  deaf  pupils  between  ages  of 
4  and  16  may  be  permitted  to  establish  schooL  Blind,  defective-speech,  and 
mentally  subnormal  children  shall  not  be  admitted  to  same  class  with  deaf 
children.    State  aid  of  $150  for  each  child  in  such  school.      * 

Ch.  218,  Apr.  11,  1919. 

Missouri:  Regulating  admission  to  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  payment  of 
tuition  therefor. 

County  to  pay  expenses  of  clothing  and  traveling  for  pupils  under  21  years 
of  age  admitted  therefrom ;  not  to  exceed  |60. 

S.  B.  35,  p.  195.  May  30,  1919. 

Missouri:  To  amend  Art  II,  ch.  106,  Revised  Statutes  of  1909,  by  adding 
thereto  new  sections  10795a,  10795b,  10795c,  10795d,  10796e. 

Whenever  there  are  in  any  school  district  10  or  more  children  who  are  blind, 
who  are  deaf,  or  who  are  feeble-minded  but  capable  of  instruction,  school  board 
sliaii  provide  appropriate  instruction  for  such  children  in  a  special  class  and 
shall  provide  transportation  for  such  children  who  could  not  otherwise  attend.; 
instruction  confined  to  elementary  grades.  Two  or  more  districts  may  join  ih 
forming  such  special  class.  State  superintendent  to  inspect  swsh  classes.  Dis- 
trict maintaining  an  approved  special  class  shall  receive  State  aid  to  amount 
of  $750  for  each  teacher  employed  In  full-time  intructlon  of  such  classes,  but 
teacher  must  have  been  specially  trained  for  such  work  as  approved  by  State 
superintendent;  State  aid  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  salary  paid  teacher 
by  local  board.  Where  Instmction  is  not  otherwise  provided.  State  board  of 
charities  may  take  charge  and  provide  training  for  feeble-minded,  deaf,  blind, 
or  crippled  children  under  16  years  of  age  who  have  not  completed  eighth 
grade;  when  parent  or  guardian  is  unable  to  pay  expense  therefor,  county  oi 
child*s  residence  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  same. 

H.  B.  48,  p.  680,  June  7,  1919. 

Missouri:  See  also  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

New  Jersey:  Authorizing  the  governor  to  authorize  any  executive  officer  of 
the  State  to  exercise  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  the 
goveraor  by  "An  act  for  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of  indigent  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded  persons,  inhabitants  of  this  State,"  approved 
Mar.  12, 1873,  as  amended.  Ch.  4,  Feb.  4,  1918. 

New  Jersey:  See  also  T  (e),  Feeble-minded,  backward  children. 
New  York:  To  amend  the  e<lucation  law,  in  relation  to  cost  of  maintenance 
and  instruction  of  pupils  in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

During  the  war  the  expense  for  each  child  may  be  increased  from  $350  to  $400 
per  year.  Ch.  243,  Apr.  17,  1018. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  in  relation  to  physically  defective 
children. 

In  any  city  or  union  free  school  district  having  10  or  more  deaf,  blind,  crip- 
pled, or  otherwise  physically  disabled  children  the  board  of  education  shall 
establish  special  classes  for  them  as  may  be  necessary.  But  where  schools  for 
such  children  are  established  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  tlio  State 
the  board  of  education  shall  not  be  required  to  establish  other  classes,  but  may 
contract  with  such  incorporated  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  physically 
defective  children  of  the  city  or  district.  Ch.  378,  Apr.  30,  1918. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  (sec.  979),  In  relation  to  cost  of 
maintenance  and  Instruction  of  pupils  in  insftitutlons  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Cost  to  be  home  by  county  from  where  pupil  comes  until  pupil  is  12  years 
of  age,  but  not  to  exceed  $400  per  annum,  but  prior  to  June  30,  1920,  cost  may 
be  $425.  Ch.  164,  Apr.  9.  1919. 
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Norik  CarollBA:  To  amend  sac.  3,  cIl  8^  Pnblle  Law*  of  1917,  rdattng  to 
expenditures  for  clothing  inmates  of  the  State  sefaool  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf. 

Increases  from  $80  to  $45  the  amount  allowed  for  eacb  penon. 

Ch.  188,  Mar.  8, 1919. 

Tennessee:  To  provide  for  pensions  and  bonuses  for  teachers  in  the  Tennessee 
I>rtf  and  Dinnb  School  under  certain  conditions.  Ch.  109,  Apr.  16,  1919. 

Teaaessee:  8ee  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Texas:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Utak:  Amendinc  sec  5828,  Oompiled  Laws  of  1917»  rdatlns  to  tlie  Utah 
SolioiU  for  tlie  Deaf,  and  defining  its  objects  and  purposes  and  fixing  the  age 
limit  Ch.  101,  Mar.  7,  1919. 

West  Tirgiaia:  To  establish  a  State  Institution  for  deaf  and  blind  persons 
of  the  Negro  race,  and  to  provide  fOr  the  management  of  such  institution. 

Ch.  U,  Feb.  11, 1919. 

West  TIripiBia:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  saperrision,  generaL 

Wiseaasia:  To  consolidate,  renumber,  and  amend  chs.  45f  and  4S5i  of  the  Stat- 
utes to  be  ch.  47;  and  to  consolidate,  rearrange,  renumber,  revise,  and  amend 
the  s^^tions  of  said  chapter,  all  relating  to  the  cducatloa  ai^  relief  of  the  blind 
and  the  deaf.  Ch.  81«  Apr.  Ift,  1919. 

Wiseaaaia:  To  amend  paragraphs  (a)  and  (6),  subsec  (1),  sec.  20.32,  Wis- 
consin Statutes^  relating  to  day  schools  for  persons  who  are  deaf  or  who  have 
defective  speech,  and  making  an  approprlatioii. 

Allows  $150  State  aid  fOr  each  pupil  of  defective  speedb  and  820O  for  each 
detit  pupil  or  blind  pupil.  Ch.  398,  June  2a  1919. 

Wyaailag:  iiiving  the  Stats  board  of  child  and  animal  protection  and  ItB 
su^viss^irs  the  u^e  of  the  property  of  the  institute  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tion  of  the  baud,  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  repealing  sec  12L  dk  107,  ^nHsisn  Laws 
«f  1917.  Ch.  107,  PebL  23^  1019. 


T  (eK  Sebaals  far  Ike  BItei. 

Alabama:  S<'e  A  mK  .\vi:ii in ist ration  and  s'jpervision, 

Calif «raia:  To  prvwi^v  n«.lers  for  Miua  stihlencs  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
f.»r:".:i  x:.c  Jv.r.ior  iV:ioi:e.  and  to  asftu^  deiif  students  attending  the  National 
1V*>^>  fcr  :he  IV^f  at  Wasi^ln^^^o,  D.  C,  and  nixing  an  appropriation 
t!  <r  rxK  »r.  ChL  3S2.  May  22,  1919. 

t>ftlit<Mrala:  Vj  |>r\H»n3itTn?  rioney  to  parrte5e  books  lor  the  blind  at  the  Call- 
f.»r-    i  SoNv*  f.r  r'^e  IVuf  *r.d  l^:  r.d.  Ch.  5S3,  May  22,  1919. 

t>lM^ada:  T\*  pr\»v>v  ns^.Vrs  'or  K-r^l  «^Vcts  atteodtng  any  of  the  four 
iV  xr.t.*'  S:Ace  i»'s:  ;u:.o::s  t\>r  hiji'ror  cduoa:los.  and  to  assist  deaf  students 
«:t»\  Jt  g:  :bt  N,*;:.hu:  vVIU^^se  f.>r  th^  IVdif  jc  the  city  of  Washington,  In  the 

Ol  10,  Apt.  a,  1919. 
tVUrado:  rr.x..*-.-  c  ftv  :V  evt^jo^::.^  of  i!ie  adiU  luii^  «f  tlie  State  and 
sr.vfk    i  ,<-   a:« -\,  -.a:  x^t  ih^^rvfor. 

^^*  -  •  S-»-^-  •►  .-^-r  ^T  '/v  s  '  :  ^-  -.»  -v-:.^»:  t^  V  .vrf»lr.ted  by  the  State 
Sn  •^•.  •  tH*  v-:  -  I  ',:v->i  v^t  o  '•^  r  -L-  vr  5,^*.:  :r» ^^s^S?  tLe  cdacatfan  of  the 
J  -',  ,     •   -. ,:    N-.V-*  ,     :  ;     :  r  -.-\x'..  .-  o:  S^^A.r  b^Ard:  be  shall  make 

J  V  .;  ..  r-^  V  ^^  -:  i  •  i  ;  ^  >->;,r.^  ^j  — e  STAie.  He  shall  appoint 
t  ^»  -X  .  Mf,  <•  >-*  •  --r  <K  .  ,;,.^  ..«.  ,  .^  .,  .^  ,«  J  «»rr«^^»  ratably  among 
•  '   ^  A  '  *  •  *-  A^   ^  a:*  -xW  »-  A^-r*-  r^-f^rt.    Salarr.  fl^O; 


*x->,  .^^  ^    •  Ct.  5S,  Mar.  !»,  1919. 
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Conneetlent:  Amoiding  sec  1068  of  tlie  Geaenl  Statutes,  relating  to  the 

Gducatlon  of  blind  persons. 

Increases  from  |300  to  9450  the  annual  State  allowance  for  each  blind  persou. 

Gh.  306,  May  13,  1919. 

Hawaii:  Providing  an  additional  appropriation  of  $21,500  for  the  establisb- 
uient  and  maintenance  of  a  school  for  the  training  and  Inatrnction  of  blind 
and  other  defective  children.  Act  131,  Apr.  25,  1919. 

Iowa:  See  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Kentueky:  For  the  benefit  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  to  provide 
an  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  white  department,  and  for  the 
colored  department,  and  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  education 
und  vocational  training  of  the  adult  blind.  Ch.  00,  acts  of  1918. 

Maryland:  See  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Hassaohnsetts:  Increasing  from  $6,000  to  $7,000  the  amount  which  the  com- 
miasion  for  the  blind  may  expend  annually  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homeSw  Ch.  55,  Mar.  11,  1918. 

Masaaehsietts:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  201,  General  Acts  of  1916,  as  amended 
by  ch.  55,  General  Acts  of  1918,  relating  to  annual  expenditures  for  instruction 
of  adult  blind  at  their  homes. 

Strikes  out  $7,500  which  commission  may  annually  expend  and  inserts  in 
place  thereof  ^such  sum  as  the  general  court  may  annually  appropriate/' 

Oh.  15,  Feb.  21,  1919. 

Maaiaehnsetts:  Relative  to  sight-saving  classes  for  children. 

Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind  may  expend  annually  $10,000  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  sight-saving  classes  for  children  certified  by  reputable 
oculists  as  fit  subjects  for  instruction  therein.  Ch.  229,  June  11,  1919. 

Massaehnsetts :  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Miehlgan:  Authorizing  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  afford 
suitable  instruction  and  vocational  training  to  adult  blind  persons  in  their 
respective  homes  and  communities,  with  a  view  to  meeting  their  educational 
needs  and  enabling  them  to  contribute  to  their  own  support,  and  to  employ 
assistants  therefor,  and  making  an  appropriation  to  meet  the  same. 

Act  No.  219.  May  12,  1919. 

Mtssesota:  To  amend  sees.  2  and  5,  ch.  194,  General  Laws  of  1915,  relating 
to  the  education  of  blind  children  by  school  districts. 

School  districts  may,  with  approval  of  State  superintendent,  establish  one 
or  more  classes  for  the  blind.  Courses,  teachers,  etc.,  to  have  approval  of  State 
superintendent  Class  must  have  at  least  5  blind  clilldren  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  16,  but  parents  may  send  their  children  to  State  school  for  the  blind. 
State  aid  of  $200  for  each  blind  child  in  such  class  or  classes;  treasurer  of 
district  to  report  annually  to  State  superintendent 

Ch.  129,  Mar.  29,  1910. 

Minnesota:  See  also  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Missouri:  Directing  board  of  managers  to  fix  the  salaries  and  wages  of  all 
ofi&cers,  teachers,  and  employees  of  the  school  for  the  blind. 

H.  B.  255.  p.  194,  May  21.  1919. 

Missouri:  See  also  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance;  T  (b),  Schools  for  the 
deaf. 

New  Jersey:  See  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deaf;  T  (e),  Feeble-minded,  back- 
ward children. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  education  law  by  adding  sec.  94a  transferring  to 
the  commissioner  of  education  the  powers  of  the  State  board  of  charities  relative 
to  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Ch.  136,  Apr.  3.  1919. 
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New  York:  See  also  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 
North  Carolina:  See  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deal 

Ohio:  To  amend  sees.  2dffl  and  2968  of  the  General  Gode,  relative  to  increas- 
ing the  amount  that  may  be  allowed  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  blind. 

H.  B.  22,  p.  421,  May  19, 1919. 

Olilahoma:  Creating  a  State  commission  for  the  adult  blind. 

Ch.  221,  Apr.  2. 1919. 
PennsylTania:  Providing  for  the  time  daring  which  pupils  may  be  taught  in 
institutions  for  the  blind. 

Period  of  years  of  instruction  shall  be  of  such  length  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  respective  boards  of  managers  of  such  institutions. 

Act  No.  121,  May  16,  1919. 

Tennessee:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Texas.  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Utah:  Amending  sec  5322,  Compiled  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Blind  and  defining  its  objects  and  purposes  and  fixing  the  age  limit. 

Gh.  100,  Mar.  7,  1919. 

West  Yirginia:  See  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf;  A  (a),  AdmUiistration  and 
supervision,  generaL 

Wiseonsin:  Relating  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  State  school  for  t^e 
bllmU  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor.  Ch.  52,  Mar.  27,  1919. 

Wiseonsin:  To  create  sec.  47.11  of  the  Statutes,  to  establish  the  positimi  of 
field  agent  for  the  adult  blind.  Ch.  499,  July  8, 1919. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Wyoming:  See  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deaf. 


T  (d).  Schools  for  Crippled  and  Deformed. 

Connect  lout:  Regulating  the  admission  of  crippled  children  and  children 
afflicted  with  noncontagious  incurable  diseases  to  the  home  for  crippled  children 
nt  Newington.  Ch.  243,  May  14, 1919. 

Massachusetts:  To  establish  under  the  industrial  accident  board  a  division 
for  the  training  of  cripples.  Ch.  231,  May  28,  1918. 

Missouri:  See  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance;  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

New  Jersey :  Supplementing  "  An  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  free  public  schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance,  support,  and 
management  thereof,"  approved  October  19, 1903. 

Whenever  any  school  district  shall  establish  a  special  class  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, county  superintendent  shall  annually  apportion  thereto  $500  for  each 
teacher  employed  in  such  class  or  classes.  Similarly,  ?25  shall  be  apportioned 
for  each  crippled  child  attending  a  special  class  in  a  district  other  than  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resides.  Ch.  31.  Feb.  11,  1918. 

New  Jersey :  Amending  "  An  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  free  public  schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance,  support,  and  manage- 
ment thereof,"  approved  October  19,  1903. 

Authorizes  the  provision  of  free  transportation  for  children  Mvlng  remote 
from  school  and  for  crippled  children.  In  every  district  where  a. special  class 
or  classes  are  provided  for  crippled  children,  school  board  shall  make  provision 
for  the  transportation  of  such  children.  Ch.  32,  Feb.  11, 1918. 

New  Jersey:  See  also  T  (e),  Feeble-minded,  backward  children. 
New  York:  See  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deaf. 
Wiseonsin:  See  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deaf. 
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T  (e).  Sehoolg  for  Feeble-Minded;  Retarded  Oklldren. 

Alabama:  To  provide  for  the  establiBhment  and  malDtenance  of  a  home  for 
mental  Inferiors  In  Alabama ;  to  define  who  are  mental  Inferiors ;  to  provide  for 
their  care,  treatment,  and  training,  and  to  appropriate  the  money  necessary 
therefor.  No.  704,  p.  1023,  Sept  29, 1919. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 
Calilomia:  To  amend  sec  2192  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  payments 
for  maintenance  of  Imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  Idiots,  or  epileptics  ad- 
mitted to  the  home  for  the  feeble-minded* 

Parent  or  guardian  to  pay  for  same  when  able,  Ch.  181,  Apr.  30, 1919. 

Delaware:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Florida:  Creating  and  providing  for  the  organization  and  management  of  a 
Stiite  farm  colony  for  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  and  making  an  appropriation 
therefor.  Ch.  7887,  June  7, 1919. 

Georgia:  To  establish  a  training  school  for  mental  defectives;  to  provide  for 
the  management  and  control  thereof;  to  define  the  class  of  persons  to  be  ad- 
mitted thereto;  to  outline  the  training  and  treatment  to  be  provided  by  said 
school ;  to  provide  for  the  parole  Improved  pati^its ;  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  No.  373,  p.  877,  Aug.  19,  1919. 

Hawaii:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  home  for 
feeble-minded  persons  and  for  commitment  and  admission  thereto. 

Act  102,  Apr.  19,  1919. 

Indiana:  Authorizijig  the  commitment  of  feeble-minded  persons  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  16  to  the  Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth  and  repealing 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  In  conflict  herewith.  Ch.  41,  Mar.  3, 1919. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  government  of  an  Indiana 
farm  colony  for  feeble-minded,  making  appropriation  therefor,  providing  for  the 
commitment  and  transfer  of  patients  thereto,  and  for  their  care  and  custody 
therein.  Ch.  94,  Mar.  13,  1919. 

Iowa:  Raising  from  $2,400  to  $3,000  the  salary  of  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  Ch.  75,  Mar.  20,  1919. 

Iowa:  To  provide  for  the  detention  of  inmates  of  the  institution  for  feeble- 
minded children  and  for  their  return  in  case  they  leave  such  institution  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

When  any  person  becomes  an  inmate  of  said  institution,  such  person  shall 
thereupon  be  a  ward  of  the  State  and  shall  not  be  removed  from  said  institution 
without  an  order  in  writing  from  the  board  of  control  of  State  institutions. 

Ch.  281,  Apr.  22,  1919. 

Kansas:  Clmnglng  name  of  State  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  to  State  Training 
School.  Ch.  298,  Feb.  27,  1919. 

Kentucky :  Relating  to  charitable  institutions,  and  providing  and  appropriat- 
ing an  annual  per  capita  for  the  pauper  and  part-pay  Inmates  of  the  East- 
em,  Western,  and  Central  State  Hospitals,  and  for  the  Kentucky  Institute 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  and  fixing  the  amount  of  per  capita  to  be  paid 
by  Inmates  who  may  be  able  to  pay,  and  repealing  laws  in  conflict 

Annual  appropriation  of  not  exceeding  $190  or  monthly  appropriation  of 
$15.83  per  capita  for  Inmates  of  Institute  for  feeble-minded  who  are  not  able 
to  pay.  Ch.  14,  Mar.  19,  1918. 
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Kentucky:  ProTlding  for  the  commltioeDt^  care^  treatmentt  tntlnlng,  segre> 
gation,  and  custody  of  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  and  Insane  persons,  provid- 
ing an  appropriation  therefor,  and  r^ieaUng  inconaisteiit  acta 

Establishes  the  Home  and  Farm  Colony  for  the  Feeble-Mlnded  and  a  trainln.? 
school  for  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  persona.  Gh.  64,  Mar.  28»  1918. 

Louisiana:  To  establish  the  ''State  Ck>lony  and  Training  School"  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  to  provide  for  its  goremment,  managem^it,  control,  an(i 
maintenance,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor;  providing  for  the  trfa) 
and  conduction  of  the  feeble-minded  to  said  institution;  imposing  Hnes  an<) 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Act  No.  141»  July  9, 1918. 

Massachusetts :  To  determine  the  number  of  children  retarded  in  mental  de- 
velopment and  to  provide  for  their  instruction. 

School  committee  of  each  city  and  town  shall  annually  ascertain  number  of 
children  3  years  or  more  retarded  in  mental  development  who  are  In  public 
schools  or  who  are  of  school  age  and  reside  therein.  School  committee  of 
every  city  or  town  where  there  are  10  or  more  such  children  shall  eatabllsb 
and  maintain  special  classes  ther^r  under  regulations  iH*e8crlbed  by  State 
board  of  education.  Ch.  277,  July  1,  1919. 

Minnesota :  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  epileptics  and  a 
colony  for  feeble-minded  persons,  and  providing  for  admiasioa  thereto. 

Among  other  claasee,  persona  eligible  for  admlsaioii  to  the  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  may  be  admitted  to  colony  for  feeble*mlnded.  State  board  of 
control  may  transfer  to  colony  for  feeble-minded  inmates  of  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  at  Faribault.  Ch.  407,  Apr.  23, 1919, 

Missouri :  To  provide  for  the  management  of  the  colony  for  feeble-minded  at 
Marshall  and  for  the  establishment  of  additional  colonies. 

Duty  of  board  of  managers  of  said  colony  to  segregate  epileptic  persona, 

also  all  feebe-minded  delinquents,  incuding  feebe-minded  deinquent  children. 
Said  board  may  establish  other  colonies.  S.  B.  34,  p.  183,  May  30,  1919. 

Missoori:  See  also  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance;  T  (b).  Schools  for  the 
deaf. 

Montana:  Ilelating  to  the  admission,  care,  and  retention  of  fe^le-minded 
persons  and  also  persons  afflicted  with  epilepsy  in  the  Montana  Training  School 
for  Feeble-Minded,  a  department  of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  at  Boulder ;  to  provide  for  court  procedure  to  commit  persons  tliereto 
and  to  discharge  persons  therefrom ;  to  provide  for  the  powers  and  duties  of  all 
officers  connected  therewith ;  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  by 
the  counties  of  the  State.  Ch.  102,  Mar.  4,  1919. 

New  Hampshire:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

New  Jersey :  To  amend  a  supplement  to  the  School  Law  of  1903,  which  sup- 
plement was  approved  April  27,  1911. 

Each  board  of  education  in  this  State  shall  ascertain  what  children,  if  any, 
there  are  in  the  public  schools  who  are  8  years  or  more  below  the  normal.  In 
each  school  district  in  this  State  In  which  there  are  10  or  more  children  3  year» 
or  ntore  below  normal,  the  board  of  education  thereof  shall  establish  a  special 
class  or  classes  for  their  instruction,  no  class,  however,  to  contain  more  thau 
15  children. 

In  each  school  district  in  this  State  where  there  are  10  or  more  blind  or  deaf 
children  who  are  not  now  cared  for,  or  who  can  not  be  cared  for  In  an  institu- 
tion, a  special  class  or  classes  shall  be  organized  for  their  education,  no  such 
class,  however,  to  contain  more  than  15  pupils.  Such  classes  shall  be  discon- 
tinued when  proper  provision  is  made  for  the  care  and  education  of  such  blind 
and  deaf  children  by  the  State. 

The  board  of  education  of  every  school  district  in  this  State  shall  provide 
special  equipment  and  facilities  adapted  to  the  accommodation,  care,  and  in- 
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stnicUon  of  chUdren  ot  sdiool  age  who  are  physically  crippled  to  attch  an  ex- 
tent or  who  possess  such  bodily  deformities  that  they  can  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
tlie  director  of  medical  inspection  or  of  the  medical  inspector  of  the  school  dis- 
trict, be  properly  accommodated  and  instructed  in  the  classrooms  regnlarly  or 
umiaily  provided;  and,  if  there  are  10  or  more  sndli  crippled  children  in  any 
district,  the  board  of  education  thereof  shall  establish  a  special  class  or  classes 
for  their  proper  and  adequate  accommodation  and  instruction;  provided,  that 
no  such  class  shall  contain  more  than  18  pupils ;  and  provided  further,  that  the 
board  of  education  of  any  district  may,  by  arrangement  with  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  another  school  district  in  this  State,  provide  for  the  accommodation 
and  instruction  of  such  crippled  children  in  the  special  class  or  classes  of  such 
other  district  The  medical  examiner  of  the  district  shall  examine  the  chil- 
dren in  special  classes  at  least  once  in  every  3  months. 

Ch.  33.  Feb.  11,  1918. 

New  Jersey :  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  to  place 
indigent  feeble-minded  patients  in  suitable  institutions  for  Instruction  and 
maintenance.  Gh.  217,  Apr.  15,  1919. 

New  Jersey:  See  also  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

New  York:  In  relation  to  mental  defectives,  constituting  ch.  71  of  the  Con- 
solidated Laws ;  providing  for  a  State  commission  for  mental  defectives ;  regu- 
lating institutions  for  the  care,  training,  and  custody  of  mental  defectives; 
regulating  commitment,  custody,  and  discharge  of  mental  defectives ;  and  repeal- 
ing certain  laws.  Ch.  633,  May  14, 1919. 

Nerth  Carolina:  To  amend  the  charter  of  the  Caswell  Training  School  and 
more  correctly  to  define  its  objects.  Ch.  224,  Mar.  10, 1919. 

North  Carolina:  See  also  B  (a),  State  finance  and  support,  general 

Ohio:  To  provide  an  additional  institution  for  the  custody  and  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  to  make  appropriations  therefor. 

H.  B.  358,  p.  430,  May  19, 1919. 

Ohio:  To  amend  ch.  3,  Div.  II,  Title  V  of  Part  First  of  the  General  Cede, 
relating  to  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  and  the  commitment  and  care 
of  feeble-minded  persons,  and  to  amend  sec.  1815-12  of  the  General  Code. 

S.  B.  153,  p.  552,  June  5,  1919. 

Oklahoma :  Making  the  State  board  of  public  affairs  the  board  of  control  of 
the  institute  for  the  feeble-minded  located  at  Enid.  Ch.  57,  Feb.  14, 1919. 

Pennsylvania :  To  amend  sec.  1413,  School  Code  of  May  18,  1911,  relating  to 
the  education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  other  atypical  children. 

Secretary  of  school  board  shall  report  annually  to  medical  inspector  and  to 
the  district  or  county  superintendent  of  schools  every  child  in  the  district  be- 
tween ages  of  8  and  16  who  is  *'  gravely  retarded  in  his  or  her  school  work  '*  or 
who.  because  of  exceptional  physical  or  mental  condition,  is  not  being  properly 
educated.  District's  duty  to  provide  special  education  for  such  children,  either 
in  special  classes  provided  by  the  district  or  in  cooperation  with  other  district, 
or  in  school  or  institution  outside  the  district  in  case  a  class  of  10  or  more  can 
not  be  maintained  in  the  district  State  aid  of  one-half  of  cost  to  district  main- 
taining approved  special  class.  Act  No.  446,  July  22,  1919. 

Senth  Carolina:  To  establish  the  State  Training  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  and  to  provide  for  its  government  and  maintenance. 

No.  898,  Feb.  12,  1918. 

Temnessee:  To  provide  for  the  protection,  care,  control,  oversight,  custody, 
maintenance,  and  training  of  feeble-minded  persons;  to  define  who  are  feeble- 
minded within  the  meaning  of  this  act;  and  for  the  establishment,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Tennessee  Home  and  Training  School  for  Feeblo- 
AUnded  Persons.  Ch.  150,  Apr.  15, 1919. 

TexJHi:  See  A  (bl).  State  boarda. 
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Yernioiit:  Permitting  the  commitment  of  women  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
45  to  the  State  school  for  feeble-minded  children.  No.  60,  Apr.  8, 1919. 

Yermont:  See  also  U  (e).  Schools  for  dependents  and  delinquents. 

Wiseonsin:  To  amend  subsec  (8)»  sec.  41.085,  Wisconsin  Statates,  relating 
to  State  supervisor  of  special  classes  for  exceptional  children. 

Ch.  620,  July  23,  1919. 

T  (f).  Taberealons  Children. 

PennsylTania:  To  amend  the  School  Ck)de  of  May  18, 1911,  by  adding  thereto 
new  section  1512,  authorizing  the  directors  of  any  school  district  in  which  a 
special  school  for  pupils  having  tuberculosis  shall  be  established  to  provide 
the  pupils  thereof  with  food,  clothing,  and  transportation  necessary  for  at- 
tendance thereon.  Act  No.  165,  May  27,  1919. 


U.  WELFARE  OF  DEPENDENTS  AND  DELINQUENTS. 

(a).  General. 

Alabama:  To  establish  a  child- welfare  department  for  the  State;  to  prescribe 
its  duties,  functions,  and  powers;  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  execn* 
tive  and  other  officers  of  such  department ;  to  define  their  duties  and  to  provide 
for  their  compensation  and  for  the  maintenance  and  otlier  exi>en9es  of  the 
department ;  to  confer  on  said  department  all  the  duties,  powers,  and  authority 
heretofore  conferred  on  the  State  prison  inspector  in  so  far  as  his  duties, 
powers,  and  authority  relate  to  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

No.  457,  p.  694.  Sept.  25,  1919. 

Massachusetts:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Minnesota:  Relating  to  the  custody  of  children  by  persons  other  than  the 
parents  or  relatives  of  such  children ;  regulating  and  prescribing  certain  condi- 
tions to  be  observed  by  persons  authori2sed  by  law  to  secure  homes  for  or  care 
for  children ;  regulating  the  adoption  of  such  children  and  the  bringing  into  or 
taking  out  of  the  State  of  children  for  the  purpose  of  placing  out  or  procuring 
the  adoption  of  any  such  child,  and  imposing  on  and  granting  to  the  board  of 
control  certain  duties  and  powers  with  reference  thereto. 

Ch.  51,  spec,  sess.,  Sept.  22,  19ia 

Nebraska:  To  provide  for  child  welfare  and  to  create  a  State  child-welfare 
bureau.  Ch.  178,  Apr.  15,  1919. 

North  Carolina:  To  amend  ch.  170,  Public  Laws  of  1917,  relating  to  public 

welfare. 

Amends  section  providing  for  Inspection  of  orphanages,  institutions,  and 
maternity  homes,  and  requiring  reports  to  State  board  of  charities  and  public 
welfare ;  eliminates  requirement  of  financial  report  and  requires  "  such  reports 
and  Information  as  may  be  required  by  the  State  board ;"  requires  licensing  by 
State  board  of  welfare  agencies.  Provides  that  county  boards  of  charities  and 
public  welfare  shall  be  appointed  by  State  boanl.  Gives  county  board  of  educa- 
tion a  part  with  county  commissioners  in  appointing  a  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare.  Makes  mandatory  the  provision  that  such  superintendent  be 
the  chief  school  attendance  officer  of  the  county.  Ch.  46,  Feb.  12, 1919. 

Oklahoma:  Creating  a  commission  of  8  persons  to  be  known  as  the  "Chil- 
dren's Code  Commission  **  and  to  revise,  consolidate,  and  suggest  amendments 
and  additions  to  the  statutes  pertaining  to  children.  Ch.  58,  Mar.  22, 1919. 

Oregon:  To  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  codify,  classify, 
systematize,  and  index  all  the  laws  of  Oregon  relating  to  children,  and  the  pre- 
ventive measures  that  may  be  operated  under  the  statutes  of  the  State,  and  to 
make  an  appropriation  therefor.  Ch.  299,  Mar.  4, 1919. 
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Oregon:  Providing  for  the  care  and  protection  of  children;  defining  child 
dependency  and  delinquency;  providing  for  court  commitments  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  persons  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children ;  authorizing  private 
ngendes  and  institutions  for  the  care  of  children  of  these  classes;  arranging 
consent  to  their  adoption;  regulating  child  placing  in  families;  defining  and 
regulating  lying-in  homes ;  and  providing  for  State  supervision,  records  and  re- 
ports for  such  child-welfare  work ;  providing  for  an  appropriattion  and  a  penalty 
for  any  violattion  hereof.  Ch.  405,  Mar.  4, 1919. 

Rhode  Island:  Creating  a  division  of  child  welfare,  being  an  act  in  amend- 
ment of  and  in  addition  to  ch.  115  of  the  General  Laws,  entitled  **  Of  the  State 
board  of  health."  Ch.  1769,  Apr.  24,  1919. 

Sooth  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  purchase  of  options  upon  lands  for  the  use 
of  State  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions, making  an  appropriation  therefor,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Ch.  28,  Mar.  14, 1919. 

South  Dakota:  Creating  the  child-welfare  commission  and  appropriating 
money  for  its  expenses.  Ch.  134,  Mar.  11, 1919. 

Wisoonsin:  To  consolidate,  renumber,  and  revise  cha  45g  and  203  of  the 
Statutes  to  be  ch.  48 ;  and  to  rearrange,  renumber,  revise,  and  amend  the  sections 
of  said  chapters  and  scattered  sections  of  the  Statutes,  all  relating  to  Juvenile 
courts,  to  dependent  or  delinquent  children,  to  the  State  public  school,  the  Wis- 
consin industrial  school  for  boys,  the  Wisconsin  industrial  school  for  girls,  and 
to  child  protection  and  reformation  in  general.  Ch.  614,  July  19, 1919. 

Wyominir:  ^o  provide  for  a  commissioner  of  child  and  animal  protection,  and 
to  repeal  ch.  201,  Complied  Statutes  of  1910,  and  chs.  96  and  99,  Session  Lawti 
of  1913. 

Commissioner  of  child  and  animal  protection  shall  be  appointed  by  governor ; 
term,  two  years ;  salary,  $2,500.  Said  commissioner  shall  secure  the  enforcement 
of  laws  for  the  prev^itlon  of  wrongs  to  children  and  animals;  shall  assist  in 
the  organization  of  county  and  district  societies  and  appoint  local  and  State 
agents  who  may  volunteer.  A  deputy  commissioner  may  be  appointed  at  a 
salary  of  $1,800.       ^  Ch.  32,  Feb.  18,  1919. 


U  (b).  Wrongs  to  Children. 

Tennessee:  To  make  it  unlawful  to  sell,  give  to,  or  procure  for  minors  under 
18  years  of  age  tobacco  in  any  form.  Ch.  32,  Feb.  18,  1919. 

Texas:  Providing  penalty  for  contribution  to  delinquency  of  any  minor 
under  17  years  of  age.  Ch.  52,  Apr.  2,  1918. 

Wyoming:  See  U  (a).  Dependents  and  delinquents,  generaL 


U  (o).  Jnvcnile  Courts. 

See  also  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Arizona:  To  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  juvenile  courts. 

Regulates  the  appointment  and  duties  of  probation  officers. 

Ch.  103,  Mar.  19,  1919. 

Arkansas:  To  amend  sees.  6  and  11,  Act  No.  215,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to 
county  probation  officers  and  the  commitment  of  minors. 
11955''— 21 14 
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Ungulates  appointment  of  sucb  officers*  Providas  that  no  f  Irl  vnder  aige  IS 
and  no  boy  under  17  shall  be  committed  to  a  Jail  or  police  station  in  a  county- 
where  a  detention  home  is  provided.  Snch  minors,  when  committed,  shall  not 
be  aaaociated  with  adult  oonTiets.    Provides  for  counsel  for  accused  minors. 

Act  432,  p.  819,  Mot.  27,  2J919. 

California :  Hegnlating  the  transfer  of  cases  in  juvenile  courta 

Ch.  3S9,  Hay  18,  1919. 
Conaeeticut:  Amending  sec.  CG71  of  the  General  Statutes  concerning  the 
commitment  to  probation  officers. 

Such  commitments  may  be  made  by  criminal  courts  daring:  term  or  after 

adjournment  Ch.  71,  Apr.  2,  1919. 

PeUware:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  superriaiofi,  generaL 
Iowa:  See  U  <e),  Schools  for  dependents  and  d^lnquents. 
Maine:  To  amend  sec  8,  dL  144,  Revised  Statutes,  as  last  amwidfri  by  <& 
58«  Public  Laws  of  1919,  relating  to  commitment  to  the  State  school  for  bojrs. 

In  case  of  commitments  to  snch  school,  records  shall  show  that  accused  was 
convicted  of  "  juvenile  delinquency,"  and  the  court  may  exclude  from  the  hear- 
liig  the  general  public  except  persons  directly  interested.  Court  Biay  order 
that  records  in  the  case  be  held  from  indiscriminate  public  inspection. 

Ch.  245  (Spec,  ses.),  Nov.  7,  1919. 

Hissoari:  See  U  (e),  Schools  for  dependents  and  delinaoenCsL 

Montana:  To  amend  sees.  1,  2,  6,  6,  10,  18,  ch.  122,  Laws  of  1911«  and  sec. 
14,  of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by  ch.  52,  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  juvenile 
(lelinquents  and  to  court  procedure.  Ch.  292,  Har*  11, 1919. 

Nevada:  See  U  (e),  Schools  tor  dependents  and  delinquents. 

New  Jersey :  Amending  **  An  act  providing  for  the  creation  of  juvenile  courts 
In  counties  of  the  first  class,  and  defining  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  thereof,** 
approved  April  1,  1912.  Ch.  81,  Feb,  18,  1918. 

New  Jersey :  Begulating  the  oommltment  of  children  under  18  years  of  age 
to  charitable  institutions.  Ch.  68,  Apr.  8, 1919. 

North  Carolina:  To  create  Juvenile  courts  to  have  Jurisdiction  In  cases  of 
delinquency,  neglect,  or  dependency  of  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Ch.  97,  Mar.  — ,  1919. 

Oregon:  To  establish  a  court  of  domestic  relations  In  counties  having  a 
population  of  200,000  or  more. 

Said  court  shall,  in  addition  to  other  jurisdiction,  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
In  all  proceedings  concerning  dependent,  delinquent,  and  neglected  children ;  all 
proceedings  in  cases  where  i>ersons  are  charged  with  contributing  to  the  de- 
linquency of  children,  and  all  proceedings  for  the  examination  and  commUment 
of  feeble-minded,  idiotic,  epileptic,  or  criminally  inclined  persons  under  18  years 
of  age.  Ch.  296,  Mar.  4, 1919. 

Oregon:  To  amend  sec.  4412,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  relating  to  the  juvenile 
court,  salaries  of  probation  officers,  detention  home,  and  the  disposition  of 
delinquent  children. 

In  coimty  of  less  than  200,000  Inhabitants,  probation  officer  shall  be  appointed 
by  county  judge.  He  shall  be  both  probation  officer  and  truant  officer  for  the 
county.  Ch.  388,  Mar.  4,  1919. 

Oregon:  See  also  U  (a),  Dependents  and  delinquents,  general. 

Tennessee:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  H  (f),  Compul- 
sory attendance. 

Texas:  To  amend  art  1197,  title  17,  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  re- 
lating to  delinquent  children,  so  as  to  Include  and  further  prescribe  the  pro- 
cedure in  cases  of  boys  and  girls ;  fixing  penalties,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Ch.  26,  fourth  called  sees.,  liar.  22,  1918. 
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UUli:  Amending  seca.  X823  and  1829«  Compiled  Laws  ol  1917,  relating  to 
powera  of  JuyenUe  ooorta  and  defining  delinquents. 

liegulatea  decreea  and  commltmenti  9i  delinquimts, 

Cb.  5,  flpec  sess.,  Oct  6, 1019. 

WiisldBfio«:  BegolatiDg  the  commitment  of  habitual  trvanta  and  incorrigible 
minors  to  parental  achoeU.  Gb.  202,  U»x.  22, 1910. 

Wlseonaim;  See  U  (a).  Dependents  and  delinquents,  general. 

Wyoming:  To  amend  sec.  8128,  Compiled  Statates  of  1910,  also  par.  1,  sec.  2, 
ch.  99,  Laws  of  1916,  relating  to  the  commitnient  of  juvenile  deUnquenta. 

Ch,  119.  F^.  25,  19HI. 

U  (d).  CoBdaet  of  Childreo. 


U  (e).  Truant,  Betentiony  and  Beform  Sekools  and  Sehools  for  Dependents. 

Alabama:  Providing  for  the  care,  custody,  and  training  of  dependent, 
neglected,  or  delinquent  children  in  any  county  having  a  population  of  150,0CX) 
or  more.  Act  No.  146,  p.  128,  Feb.  19, 19ia 

Alabama :  To  change  the  name  of  the  "  Mercy  Home  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,*'  at  Birmingham,  to  the  "Alabama  Vocational  School  for  Girls,"  and  to 
provide  appropriations  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  the 
same. 

This  institution  is  made  the  State  correctional  Institution  for  white  girls. 
Anntfal  appropriation  for  maintenance,  $11,320. 

No.  750,  p.  1112,  Sept  30,  1919. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general 
Arizona:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Gonnecticnt:  Amending  sec.  1820  of  the  General  Statutes  concerning  tho 
supi)0rt  of  girls  In  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

State  allowance  of  not  exceeding  |&^  per  weelc  per  girl. 

Ch.  244,  May  20, 1919. 

Gonneeticnt:  Xlegulatlng  the  commitment  of  children  to  county  temporary 
homes.  Ch.  338,  May  13,  1919. 

Delaware:  Authorizing  the  acceptance  of  a  conveyance  of  the  Ferris  Indus- 
trial School  (correctional)  to  the  State,  providing  for  the  regulation  and  opera- 
tion thereof,  and  appropriating  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same. 

Ch.  149,  Mar.  10, 1919. 

Delaware:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Florida:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Georgia:  Amending  an  act  to  establish  the  Georgia  Training  School  for 
Girls,  approved  August  19, 1913,  by  providing  that  the  governor  shall  have  dis- 
bretion  to  appoint  3  men  and  2  women  or  3  women  and  2  men  on  the  board  of 
managers,  us  he  may  deent  advisable.  No.  357,  p.  161,  Aug.  17,  1918. 

Georgia:  Belating  to  the  State  reformatory  for  boys. 

Changes  name  to  "  Georgia  Training  School  for  Boy&**  For  males  under  16 
years  of  age.  Kemoves  control  from  "  Prison  Commission,"  and  vests  it  in  a 
board  of  managers  consisting  of  State  school  commissioner,  secretary  of  State 
board  of  health,  ex  officio,  and  6  other  members  appointed  by  the  governor ;  2  of 
appointive  members  to  be  women.  In  general,  this  act  is  designed  to  transform 
a  penal  Institution  to  a  correctional  institution.  No.  173,  Aug.  18,  1919. 

Illinois:  Providing  that  girls  under  IB  years  of  age  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  United  States  may,  if  residents  of  the  State,  and  if  sentence  is  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  age  of  21,  be  committed  to  the  State  Training  Scbool  for 
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Girls,  but  payment  by  the  UDited  States  of  the  expense  of  support  and  care 
therefor.  S.  B.  227,  p.  242,  June  11,  1919. 

Illinois:  Providing  that  any  male  child  under  17  years  of  age  convicted  of 
an  offense  against  the  United  States  may,  if  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  if 
sentence  is  not  to  extend  beyond  the  age  of  21,  be  committed  to  the  St  Charles 
School  for  Boys,  but  payment  by  United  States  of  expense  for  support  and  care 
therefor.  S.  B.  228,  p.  243,  June  11,  1919. 

Illinois:  Providing  for  committing  delinquent  boys  between  10  and  16  years 
of  age  to  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys.  H.  B.  651,  p.  242,  June  28, 1919. 

Illinois:  To  define  and  regulate  boarding  homes  for  children. 

H.  B.  431,  p.  248,  June  28, 1919. 

Illinois:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  county  deten- 
tion homes  for  the  temporary  care  and  custody  of  dependent,  delinquent,  or 
truant  children. 

Amends  older  law.  Provides  for  county  tax  of  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  a 
mill  on  the  dollar  for  such  purpose.  Regulates  manner  of  holding  election  to 
determine  whether  county  will  establish  such  school. 

S.  B.  538,  p.  729,  June  30,  1919. 

Indiana:  Fixing  the  compensation  for  the  care  and  control. of  dependent 
and  neglected  children  made  wards  by  order  of  a  juvenile  court 

Not  to  exceed  50  cents  a  day  for  children  over  5  years  of  age  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60  cents  a  day  for  children  under  5.  Ch.  76,  Mar.  11,  1919. 

Iowa:  To  amend  sec.  254a20,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913,  relating  to  com- 
mitments in  Juvenile  courts. 

No  child  under  10  years  of  age  shall  be  committed  to  Training  School  for 
Boys,  or  Training  School  for  Girls,  but  shall  be  eligible  to  admission  to  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Davenport.  Ch.  12,  Feb.  15,  1919. 

Iowa:  To  establish  a  home  for  dependent,  neglected,  delinquent,  or  destitute 
children,  as  defined  In  the  laws  of  the  State ;  to  secure  necessary  grounds,  build- 
ings, sites,  and  equipment  therefor;  conferring  full  power  to  manage,  control, 
and  govern  the  same  upon  the  board  of  control  of  State  institutions,  and  to  make 
necessary  appropriations  therefor.  Ch.  165,  Apr.  7,  1919. 

Iowa:  To  amend  sec.  254a23,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913,  relating  to 
juvenile  courts. 

Relates  to  commitments  of  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

Ch.  246,  Apr.  18, 1919. 

Iowa:  Requiring  any  county  of  40,000  Inhabitants  or  more  to  establish  and 
maintain  separate  and  outside  of  any  jail  or  police  station  a  suitable  deten- 
tion home  and  school  for  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children. 

Ch.  369,  Apr.  24,  1919. 

Iowa:  See  also  B  (b),  State  school  lands. 

Louisiana :  Providing  for  a  State  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
subject  of  the  reformation  and  correction  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Act  No.  25,  June  18,  1918. 

Louisiana:  To  provide  for  the  establishment,  administration,  and  conduct  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Home  for  Girls  for  the  reformation,  correction  and  educa- 
tion of  females  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18  who  may  be  declared 
delinquent,  abandoned,  or  derelict  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  and 
repealing  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith. 

Act  No.  143,  July  10,  191& 

Maine:  See  U  (c).  Juvenile  courts. 

Maryland:  Authorizing  the  Maryland  School  for  Boys  to  transfer  all  of  its 
Property  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  to  authorize  and  empower  the  board  of 
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public  works  of  the  State  to  accept  a  deed  therefor  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  end  that  the  said  institution  may  become 
a  State  Institution.  Ch.  280,  Apr.  10,  1018. 

Maryland:  To  provide  for  the  continuance  under  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  State  of  the  Maryland  School  for  Boys,  hereafter  to  be  known  as  the 
Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys,  as  a  reformatory  Institution  of  the  State 
for  the  care  and  training  of  white  male  minors,  committed  thereto,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  control  and  maintenance  thereof,  and  for  the  levying  of  a  per 
capita  charge  upon  the  respective  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  boys 
committed  to  Its  care.  Ch.  300,  Apr.  10, 1918. 

Maryland:  Changing  the  name  of  the  Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
to  the  Maryland  Industrial  Training  School  for  Girls,  and  transferring  the  same 
to  the  State  as  a  State  reformatory  institution  for  the  care  and  training  of  white 
female  minors  committed  thereto.  Ch.  303,  Apr.  10, 1018. 

Massachnsetts:  Providing  for  the  transfer  of  certain  inmates  from  the  Re- 
formatory for  Women  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

With  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  training  schools,  girls 
under  17  years  of  age  may  be  so  transferred.  Ch.  100,  Mar.  26,  1918. 

Massaehusetts:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Michigan:  To  add  sec.  2  to  Act  No.  137,  Public  Acts  of  1917,  relating  to  In- 
struction in  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

Qualifications  of  teachers  in  such  public  Institutions  must  have  approval  of 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Act  No.  17,  Mar.  18,  1919. 

Michigan:  To  amend  sees.  1930  and  1933  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  relating  to 
the  control  and  management  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  > 

Board  of  control  composed  of  5  persons,  1  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman ;  ap- 
pointed by  governor ;  to  be  a  body  corporate ;  no  compensation  except  expenses. 
(Governor  may  remove  for  cause.  Act.  No.  827,  May  13r  1919. 

Michigan:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units— districts,  etc 

Minnesota:  To  authorize  the  county  board  of  any  county  having  not  less  than 
150,000  nor  more  than  220,000  Inhabitants  and  an  area  of  over  5,000  square 
miles  to  establish  an  Industrial  home  for  girls.  Ch.  153,  Mar.  31, 1919. 

Minnesota:  IiMrther  providing  for  the  support  of  d^endent  children  in  their 
homes.  Ch.  328  and  ch.  833,  Apr.  21,  1919. 

Missoori:  To  repeal  and.reenact  sees.  39  and  49,  and  amending  sees.  40  and 
42,  of  an  act  entitled  "  Charities  and  corrections :  Penitentiary,  Missouri  train- 
ing school  for  boys.  Industrial  home  for  girls,  and  industrial  home  for  Negro 
girls,"  approved  April  12,  1917. 

Commitments  to  industrial  home  for  girls  between  ages  of  7  aqd  17  shall  be 
by  juvenile  division  of  the  circuit  court.  Every  girl  between  ages  of  7  and  21 
convicted  of  offense  not  punishable  with  Imprisonment  for  life  or  who  is  in 
Immoral  surroundings  or  Incorrigible  may  be  committed  to  said  home  until  age 
of  21  Is  reached.  Said  home  shall  be  conducted  on  family  or  cottage  plan  for 
girls  between  7  and  21.  No  court  shall  conmoit  thereto  any  neglected  or 
dependent  girl  or  any  girl  who  is  insane  or  idiotic,  or  any  girl  who  is  so  In- 
corrigible as  not  to  show  fair  possibility  of  reformation.  Courts  to  appoint 
women  attendants  who  shall  take  girls  to  said  school  when  committed. 

S.  B.  22,  p.  186,  May  30,  1919. 

Missouri :  To  amend  an  act  entitled  •*  Charities  and  corrections :  Penitentiary, 
Missouri  training  school  for  boys,  industrial  home  for  girls,  and  industrial 
home  for  Negro  girls,"  approved  April  12,  1917. 

Penalty  for  enticing,  aiding,  or  assisting  Inmates  away  from  Industrial  home 
for  girls  or  Industrial  home  for  Negro  girls.  S.  B.  173,  p.  188,  May  29, 1919. 

Missouri:  Regulating  commitments  to  the  Industrial  home  for  Negro  girls. 

S.  B.  23,  p.  189,  May  80,  1919. 
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MlaMiirl:  To  cefieaX  and  .enact  aaca.  2%  231,  26,  aad  S8  <tf  aa  act  «atitl6d 
"Cliarities  and  {Dorrectione;  PexkUeBtUiy,  Mteovrl  tcakiiAf  JMsbool  <ar  <tM9fi^ 
]nd«BtriaI  liome  for  girls,  and  industrial  home  for  Negro  girli^*'  uffifcoved  A|rU 
12. 1917. 

B«»y  under  17  convicted  <of  a  crine  jpnnlahable  bj  iaqpriioiDiiient  for  10  /ean* 
or  longer  may  be  coounitted  to  trainGig  adiool  for  boj&  Governor  may  com- 
mute  certain  sentences.  Idiotic,  Insane,  or  diseased  (contagions)  person  barred 
from  such  school.   Expenses  patd  by  connty.  H.  B.  38,  p.  191,  May  90, 1919. 

Montana:  To  establish  a  State  Yoeatlonal  school  f6r  girls;  prescribing  its 
objects  and  purposes;  providing  fbr  Its  location,  site,  buildings  and  Improve- 
ments, maintenance,  and  management ;  regulating  commitments  ttiereto,  appeals, 
commutations,  iwiroles,  and  discharges,  laws  f«r  fugitives,  aiding  escapes  and 
penalties  therefor;  provldlAg  for  materiale,  supplies,  efcc.^  also  for  empower- 
ing the  State  board  of  land  eommisi^oEiers  to  sell  or  lease  elllier  lands  or  Lmild- 
ings  or  both  for  the  same. 

S'UCh  school  Is  provided  for  the  care^  education,  and  safeke^ng  of  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  21  who  are  legally  oommltled  theireto  by  a  eoort  of 
record.  Bkocii^v»  board  oonpoaed  of  3  membera,  Including  2  womea,  «p- 
poiatod  by  governor  with  consent  of  State  board  of  ediication. 

Ch.  101,  Mar.  4,  1919. 

Nevada:  To  amend  sec  734.  Revised  Laws  of  1912,  as  amended  by  eh.  63, 
Acts  of  1917,  relating  to  the  care  and  custody  of  dependent,  neglected,  or  de- 
linquent children. 

Pfx>vldes  for  a  "probation  committee  "  of  5  niombers  tor  each  oomty  or  olty 
and  county.  District  court  may  at  any  time  require  said  committee  to  examine 
into  t^e  qnalifieations  and  Hmnagement  of  aay  society,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration, other  than  fitate  laatltotioa,  receiving  or  awly^  tar  dUAdren  under 
this  acL  Said  coouuittee  to  report  annually  on  such  organiaationa.  Said  com- 
mittee lo  have  control  ot  Internal  affairs  of  detention  homes  estabJtehcd  by 
county  commissioners.    Commitment  of  such  children  is  regulated. 

Ch.  24.  Feb.  28,  1919. 

Nevada:  To  amend  sec  14  of  "An  act  establishing  a  State  Institution  Xor 
delinquent  boys,"  etc,  approved  March  26, 1913. 

When  the.  Nevada  School  of  Industry  is  ready  for  OQcupaaqy«  courts  naay 
commit  thereto  boys  who  are  found  to  be  delinquents  according  to  law. 

Ch.  86,  Mar.  10, 1919. 

New  Hampshire  t  See  A  <a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general 

New  Mexico:  Creating  a  •'girls'  wetfiare  board,**  prescribing  Its  powers  and 

duties,  and  the  powers  of  district  courts  with  reference  thereto;  providing  for 

the  reformation  of  delinquent  gitis  and  appropriating  money  therefor. 

Oh.  86,  Mar.  15, 1919. 

New  Tork:  To  amend  the  "State  diarities  law  in  relation  to  the  age  of  dUI- 

dren  committed  to  Hie  State  Agricultural  and  Industrtal  School  at  Industry. 

Commitments  were  formerly  of  male  children  under  16  years  of  age;  new 
law  requires  that  auch  children  be  over  12  and  under  1A  years  of  age. 

G3i.  388.  Apr.  30,  1^18. 

New  York:  To  amend  the  penal  law  in  relation  to  aeatenco  to  hoose  of 
refuge,  State  Industrial  school,  and  New  Yoi%  State  training  acbool  for  gicte. 

Ch.  416,  May  5, 1919. 

Minor  under  12  convicted  of  a  fielony,  and  minor  between  12  and  16  convieted 
of  a  crime,  may  be  committed  to  such  institution ;  male  minor,  16  to  18,  con- 
victed of  Juvenile  d^inquency  or  misdemeanor  may  be  committed  to  a  house  of 
refuge. 

North  Caraiiiia:  To  amend  ch.  2S5,  PnMe  I^awa  of  19U»  selattng  to  ttie 

State  home  and  industrial  school  for  girls  and  women. 

County  cAiall  provide  transportation  of  giils  and  women  sent  theref^MB  to 
saM  achooL  Ch.  122,  Mar.  4,  1919. 
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N^rtti  Curollaa:  To  permit  chlldrea  in  orphans*  lioniQ9  to  attend  t^o  public 
schools.  Ch.  30U  Mar.  11.  1910. 

North  Dakota;  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  to  change 
the  name  ot  State  Befonn  School,  located  at  Mandan,  to  State  Training  School. 

Ch.  M,  Feb.  26,  1919. 

Ohio;  To  amend  sec.  3092,  of  the  General  Code,  relating  to  the  care  of  do- 
Iiendent  children  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Said  commissioners  may  contract  for  care  of  such  children  in  certain  institu- 
tious,  H.  B.  246,  p.  51,  Apr.  4, 1919. 

Ohias  To  add  seca.  8082-1  and  dl07-l  to  the  Qeneral  Statutes  relating  to 
county  children's  homes* 

Board  of  trustees  to  meet  once  a  month  to  examine  accounts,  conditions  of 
property,  and  care  of  Inmates.    Reserve  fund  for  payment  of  accounts. 

H.  B.  238.  p.  79.  Apr.  10,  1910. 

Ohio:  See  also  J  (a).  Health,  general. 

Oklahoma;  Repealing  ch.  69,  Laws  of  1917»  relating  to  the  transfer  of  de« 
linauent  Negro  boys  from  the  State  penitentiary  to  the  school  for  Negro  boys  at 
Taft  Okla.  Ch.  68y  Mar.  29. 1919. 

Oklahosia:  Creating  a  l)oaid  of  managers,  consisting  of  5  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  to  manage  the  following  institutions:  The  State 
Training  Scbo<d  for  Boys,  located  near  Pauls  Valley ;  the  Oklahoma  State  Home 
for  White  Children,  at  Pryor.  to  be  hereinafter  designated  and  known  as  the 
East  Oklahoma  State  Home  for  White  Children;  the  West  Oklahoma  State 
Home  for  White  Children,  at  Helena;  the  Russell  Industrial  School,  at  Okla- 
homa City,  to  be  hereafter  designated  and  known  as  the  State  Industrial  School 
tor  White  Girls,  near  Oklahoma  City ;  the  State  Training  School  for  Coloreil 
Boys,  located  at  McAlester ;  the  State  Training  School  for  Colored  Girls,  located 
at  Taft ;  the  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans'  Home  for  Colored  Cliildren,  located  at 
Taft;  creating  the  office  and  position  of  industrial  supervisor  and  fixing  his 
duties ;  making  an  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  board  of  managers  and 
of  the  industrial  supervisor,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  repealing  all  laws  in 
confiict  herewith,  ond  declaring  an  emergency.  Ch.  188,  Mar.  29, 1919. 

OrsffSB:  To  repeal  ch.  3S0,  General  Laws  of  1917,  and  declaring  an  emer- 
gency. 

Repealed  act  prohibiting  the  use  after  December  31. 1918,  of  public  funds  for 
the  care  or  support  of  any  deUnQuent,  dependent,  or  defective  child  except  in  a 
State  institution.  Ch.  66,  Feb.  17,  1919. 

Orsgen:  To  amend  sec.  13,  ch.  842,  General  Laws  of  1913,  as  amended  by 
ch.  248,  General  Laws  of  1915.  relating  to  commitments  to  the  Oregon  State 
Training  School. 

Commitments  shall  be  of  boys  between  10  and  18  years  of  age  who,  after  a 
full  hearing  in  court,  are  found  incorrigible.  Ch.  128,  Feb.  22,  1919. 

Oregon:  See  also  U  (a),  Dependents  and  delinquents,  general;  U  (c). 
Juvenile  courts. 

Pennsylranla :  To  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Industrial 
School  to  orphan  or  destitute  children  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  of  the  war  with  Germany  and  Austria  or  of  any  movement  or 
campaign  in  connection  therewith  or  resulting  therefrom. 

Act  No.  1.  Feb.  26.  1919. 

Pennsylvania:  Authorizing  courts  of  record  to  remove  convicts  and  persons 
confined  in  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  and  reform  or  industrial  schools 
who  are  seriously  ill  to  other  institutions;  and  providing  penalties  for  breach 
of  prison.  Act  No.  170,  May  31,  1919. 
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South  Carolina:  To  establish  the  State  Industrial  school  for  girls  and  to 
provide  for  Its  government  and  maintenance. 

Provides  a  correctional  institution  for  whjte  girls  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  20.  No.  501,  AcU  of  1918. 

South  Carolina:  To  establish  a  State  board  of  correctional  administration 
and  to  place  under  its  control  the  South  Carolina  Industrial  School  and  the 
State  Reformatory  for  Negro  Boys  and  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

No.  617,  Apr.  11,  1918. 

Tennessee:  To  improve  the  system  of  management  and  government  of  the 
Tennessee  Vocational  Reformatory  for  Girls,  and  to  abolish  the  board  of  man- 
agers  of  said  institution  created  by  ch.  24,  Public  Acts  of  1915. 

Control  vested  in  board  for  the  administration  of  State  institutions. 

Cr.  63,  Mar.  26,  1919. 

Tennessee:  To  authorize  the  board  for  the  administration  of  State  institu- 
tions, in  its  discretion,  to  remove  the  State  Training  and  Agricultural  School 
for  Boys  and  the  inmates  thereof  to  the  State-owned  land  known  as  the  "  Her- 
bert Domain,*'  and  to  authorize  the  said  board,  in  its  discretion,  to  remove  the 
inmates  of  the  Tennessee  Industrial  School  to  the  State-owned  property  In 
Davidson  County  now  occupied  by  the  State  Training  and  Agriciilttiral  School 
for  Boys.  Ch.  183,  Apr.  17,  1919. 

Tennessee:  To  amend  ch.  24,  Public  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  the  Tennessee 
Vocational  Reformatory  for  Girls. 

Procedure  for  trial  and  commitment  regulated;  same  as  for  State  training 
school  for  boys.  Ch.  189,  Apr.  17, 1919. 

Tennessee:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Texas:  Establishing  a  ^tate  home  for  dependent  and  neglected  white  chil- 
dren and  providing  for  its  location.  Ch.  159,  Apr.  1,  1919. 

Texas:  Fixing  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  of  the  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  Ch.  24,  second  called  sess,,  July  25, 1919. 

Texas:    See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Yermont:  Relating  to  transfers  of  inmates  between  certain  State  institutions. 

Regulates  transfers  from  the  industrial  school  or  the  State  school  for  feeble^ 
minded  to  State  hospital  for  the  insane ;  also  transfers  from  hospital  for  insane 
to  school  for  feeble-minded.  No.  201,  Mar,  14, 1919. 

Yermont:  Providing  for  the  care  of  dependent  and  neglected  children  com- 
mitted to  the  State  board  of  charities  and  probation. 

No.  206,  Mar.  12,  1919. 

Yermont :  Prohibiting  the  commitment  of  dependent  children  to  the  Vermont 
Industrial  School.  No.  207,  Apr.  7,  1919. 

Virginia:  To  provide  for  the  conveyance  by  the  Prison  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia of  the  Laurel  Industrial  School,  its  property,  real  and  personal,  located 
in  the  county  of  Henrico,  to  the  State  of  Virginia;  and  to  provide  for  the 
assumption  by  the  State  of  the  control,  operation,  and  management  of  the  same. 

Ch.  351,  Mar.  16,  1918. 

Washington:  See  U  (c),  Juvenile  courts. 

West  Yirginia:  Amending  ch.  46a,  Barnes'  Code  of  West  Virginia,  regulating 
the  care  and  disposition  of  delinquent  children.  Ch.  Ill,  Feb.  22, 1919. 

West  Yirginia:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general 

Wisconsin:  See  U  (a),  Dependents  and  deliquents,  generaL 
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Acnrlemles  and  high  schools,  159-165. 

Ad  minis  tratlye  control  and  supervision  of 
public  edacatioD,  9-58. 

Admin istratlye  units,  63-58. 

Agricultural  colleges,  185-187. 

Agricultural  education,  147-148.  See  also 
University  and   school  extension. 

Agricultural  schools,   173-174. 

Alabama,  appropriations  for  Florence, 
Jacksonville,  Livingston,  and  Troy,  for 
practice  school,  106;  change  of  name  of 
colored  A.  and  M.  college,  185 ;  child- 
welfare  department,  208 ;  "  Columbus 
I>ay«"  legal  holiday,  115;  congreiisional 
district  agricultural  schools,  173 ;  con- 
solidation of  schools,  53 ;  disturbances  at 
churches,  131 ;  donated  lands  for  rural 
schools,  85 ;  educational  corporations, 
190 ;  educational  system,  9-16 ;  elimina- 
tion of  illiteracy,  152;  employment  of 
minors,  127-128;  establishment  of  Ala- 
bama Patriotic  Society,  142 ;  expenditure 
of  appropriation  for  teachers,  04 ;  ex- 
tension work  in  agriculture  and  home 
«*coRomics,  157 ;  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation act  accepted,  166;  forcible  deten- 
tion in  schools,  etc.,  prohibited,  190; 
granting  of  certificates  to  persons  who 
served  in  the  war  with  Germany,  88 ; 
home  demonstration  clubs,  157 ;  humane 
treatment  of  animals,  146  ;  instruction  in 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  etc.,  146;  in- 
terest-bearing warrants,  72 ;  issuance  of 
bonds,  72 ;  medical  inspection,  136 ; 
name  of  '*  Mercy  Home  Industrial 
School "  changed  to  "Alabama  Vocational 
School  for  Girls,"  211;  neglected  or  de- 
linquent children,  211 ;  private  schools, 
inspection,  190;  public  libraries,  192- 
193;  readings  from  Rible,  146;  school 
for  deaf,  200;  school  d?  mines  at  uni- 
versity, 187 ;  school  survey,  10 ;  schools 
for  feeble-minded,  205;  State  board  of 
education,  27-28 ;  State  committee  of 
public  health,  132;  State  fire  marshal, 
131 ;  teachers'  pensions,  101 ;  vocational 
education,  178. 

Alaska,  citizenship  night  schools,  152 ;  com- 
mlMloner  and  assistant  commissioner  of 
health,  132 ;  normal  high  schools,  109- 
110 :  public  elementary  and  high  schools, 
53 ;  schools  for  white  children  of  mixed 
blood,  58 ;  tax  on  male  persons  for 
school  purposes,  83 ;  Territorial  college 
of  agriculture,  185 ;  uniform  school  sys- 
tem, 53 ;  uniform  series  of  textbooks, 
130. 


Alcohol,  effects  on  human  system,  146. 

Americanization  work,  152-155. 

Animals,  humane  treatment,  147. 

Arizona,  board  of  directors  of  State  insti- 
tutions, 28  ;  classification  of  counties  and 
salaries  of  county  officers,  41 ;  continua- 
tion schools,  174 ;  education  of  children 
in  inaccessible  places.  121 ;  employment 
of  architects  and  letting  contracts,  84 ; 
estimating  school  funds  in  case  of  epi- 
demics, 76;  investment  of  permanent 
funds,  62 ;  Juvenile  courts,  209 ;  kinder- 
gartens, 151 ;  leasing  of  State  school 
lands.  59;  military  training,  143;  public 
libraries,  193 ;  regents  of  university, 
182 ;  reimbursement  for  salaries  of  teach- 
ers of  vocational  subjects,  166 ;  retire- 
ment of  teachers,  101  ;  scholarships  at 
Sute  university.  182 ;  State  university 
scholarships,  180 ;  taxation  for  school 
purposes,  62 ;  teacherages,  87  ;  woman's 
dormitory  at  university,  181, 

Arkansas,  certificate  of  health  of  teachers, 
132 ;  condemnation  proceedingn,  84 ; 
county  boards  of  education,  39 ;  English 
language  the  medium  of  Instruction,  149 ; 
establishment  of  rural  special  districts, 
53 ;  Federal  vocational  education  act. ac- 
cepted, 166;  improvement  of  school  dis- 
tricts, 53  ;  increase  in  sale  price  of  school 
lands,  59 ;  increase  of  school  fund,  59 ; 
Juvenile  courts,  209-210 ;  sale  of.  unin- 
habited sixteenth-section  land,  59 ;  State 
school  commission,  28 ;  transportation  of 
pupils,  115. 

Associations,  teachers.  Bee  Teachers'  asso- 
ciations. 

Attendance,  112-131 ;  compulsory,  121- 
127 ;  attendance  and  school  population, 
112-131. 

B. 

Backward  children.     Bee  Retarded  children. 
Bible  in  the  schools,  14G. 
Blind,  schools,  202-204. 
Boards  of  education,  county,  89-41 ;  munici- 
pal, 46-52;  State,  27-34. 
Bonds  and  indebtedness,  local,  72-76. 
Buildings  and  sites,  84-88. 

C. 

California,  annexation  of  elementary  school 
districts  to  high-school  districts,  159 ;  ap- 
portionment and  salaries  of  assistants  in 
office  of  State  superintendent,  34 ;  appor- 
tionment by  county  sui)erintendent,  64 ; 
bonding  of  county  superintendents,  41 ; 
bonds  by  high-school  districts,  72 ;  bureau 
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of  child  hygriene,  132-1S3 ;  certification 
of  teachers,  89 ;  changing  boundaries  of 
school  districts,  41 ;  circulars  of  organi- 
sations not  under  control  of  school  au- 
thorities barred  from  schools,  141 ;  de- 
tachment of  elementary  school  distitets 
from  existing  high-school  districts,  159; 
duties  of  clerks  of  school  districts,  46; 
employment  of  minors,  128 ;  exemptloBs 
from  school  attendance,  121;  •xpendf- 
tore  of  school-building  fmids,  T2 ;  ex- 
penses of  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  41 ;  Issuance  of  teachers'  certlfl- 
cates,  88-89;  granting  teachers'  eertifl- 
cates  without  examination,  89;  high- 
school  principals,  159 ;  increase  in 
teachers'  salaries,  64 ;  industrial  rehabili- 
tation, 166 ;  issuance  of  school  bonds, 
T2;  Juvenile  courts,  210;  kindergartens, 
151;  kinds  of  labor  for  cblldren,  126; 
location  of  high  schools,  169;  medical 
inspection,  186 ;  military  training,  143 ; 
organisation  of  union  or  Joint  union  high- 
school  districts,  159 ;  organisation  of 
union  school  districts,  54 ;  pension  law, 
101 ;  powers  and  duties  of  school  trustees, 
159 ;  powers  of  govern  ing  boards  in 
levying  taxes  for  building  purposes,  76 ; 
printing  and  binding  for  school  officers, 
34 :  provisions  for  continuation  schools, 
175 ;  raise  in  teachers*  salaries,  76 ;  re- 
demption of  school  bonds,  72;  registra- 
tion of  minors,  112;  regulation  of  trade 
schools,  166 ;  sale  or  lease  of  school  prop- 
erty, 84;  Santa  Barbara  State  Normal 
School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics changed  to  Santa  Baitiara  State 
Normal  School,  106 ;  schools  for  blind, 
202 :  schools  for  feeble-minded,  206 ; 
State  convention  of  county  and  city 
superintendents,  41 ;  substitutes  for  de- 
stroyed records  and  computing  average 
daily  attendance.  64 ;  support  for  schools, 
28 ;  teachers'  Institutes,  111 ;  teachers' 
pensions,  101 ;  textbooks,  159 ;  transfer 
of  general  State,  to  State  school  fund. 
64. 

Census.     See  School  census. 

Ccrtlflcates,  teachers.  See  Teachers'  cer- 
liileatea. 

Child   labor,  127-181. 

Child-welfare.  California,  28;  Indiana,  29. 

Children,  conduct,  211-216 ;  wreaga  to,  209. 

Civics,  insti-uction.  See  Ajnoricaaisation 
work. 

Co)  logos  and  universities,  179-185;  Btat«, 
lSl-185.  See  al80  Higher  educational 
Institutions ;  Universities. 

Colorado,  assistant  State  librarian,  84 ; 
child -wclfara  bureau,  28 ;  eonaaUdattan 
of  seh<M»l  districts,  115 ;  deaf  and  bUad, 
200;  edacational  laaa  far  diaeharged 
soldiers  and  sailors,  166;  elaetlaa  of  I 
dlstrlet  school  baards  aad  toarda  oi  adu-  I 


Colorado — Continued, 
cation,  46 ;  Bnglish  language  tiie  medium 
of  instruction,  149;  exempting  consoli- 
dated and  union  high-school  districts 
trpta  county  high-school  tax,  160;  fees 
and  salaries  of  county  superintendents 
of  schools.  41 ;  granting  of*  diplomas  at 
State  normal  school  at  Qunniaon,  106; 
indebtedness,  72;  ''Ubcrty  Day,"  115; 
public  libraries,  193 ;  powers  and  duties 
of  president,  sscrctaiy,  and  treasurer  of 
sehool  district  boards,  46;  rslattng  to 
State  board  of  land  coaualMioneffa,  69; 
school  census,  112;  aekools  for  blind, 
202 ;  teachers'  retireaMnt  fvnd,  101-102 ; 
toachers'  oalaries,  96;  transfar  of  high* 
school  pupils  froBB  one  sefaool  district  to 
another,  100;  transportation  of  pupils, 
160. 

ComBianity  eenters,  156-157. 

Compulsory  attandanea,  121-127. 

Connectlent,  agents  to  enforce  sdiool-at- 
tendance  law,  121 ;  appotBtaaent  of  ao- 
perintendents  of  schools,  46;  appropria- 
tions for  State  normal  sehoola,  106 ;  cer- 
tiflcates  of  employment  for  children, 
126 ;  elasslfieation  of  seeondary  schools 
for  teoehers'  pcnslona,  102;  coamitment 
of  children  to  county  temporary  bomes, 
211 ;  dental  hygienists,  employmeot,  13C  ; 
employment  of  women  aad  ainoia,  128 ; 
establiahing  department  of  AMerlcanisa- 
tion,  142 ;  evening  acfaoola,  152 ;  exemp- 
tion from  State  retirement  system,  162; 
free  textbooks,  186 ;  Juvenile  courts,  210 ; 
libraries  in  penal  aad  eiiarttable  inatl- 
tutions,  198;  penalona  for  teaefaere  In 
State  Institutions,  169;  playgrouada  and 
recreation  centers,  166 ;  public  libraries. 
198 ;  reserve  fund  for  teachers'  peaalooa, 
102;  schools  for  blind,  209;  sehoola  for 
crippled  and  defonned,  264;  State  aid, 
96 ;  State  board  of  edaeatloB,  28 ;  State 
library  and-  department  of  war  reooeds, 
198;  support  of  girla  in  Connecticut 
Industrial  School  for  Olria,  211;  timflic 
rules  near  eeheolhouse,  W. 

Consolidation  of  schools,  58,  116-190. 

Continuation  sehoola,  174-179.  Bee  aZto 
Evening  schools,  Americaaiiation  work. 

Corporations  of  a  a  educational  character, 
190-192. 

County  boards  of  education.  0€e  Boards 
of  education,  county. 

County  officers,  41-46. 

Course  of  study,  141-147. 

Crippled  and  deformed,  sekools^  264. 


O. 


Days  of  special  observance^  148. 

Deaf,  schools,  260-262. 

Delaware,  AmerieanlsatioB  of  alieaa,  142; 
assessment  of  property  In  echool  dla- 
trlcts,  76;  conveyance  of  Farria  Indoa- 
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trial  School  to  State,  211  i  «sp«Bdit«res 
of  State  library  commiaaion,  1^;  nem 
school  code,  16-1^ ;  physical  training 
148;  «ttiiflBer  -ecAeol  at  Delaware  Ceft- 
iep^  Iti;  aihort  fiswrsa  te  acrtenltnra  at 
Delaware  CoUect,  IM. 

I>elin«aeBt  and  dep^ndettt  chUdnB*  Sll- 
21«. 

DcpeAdeati  aad  dcilafftwti,  veUhun,  20a- 
216. 

Biyloinaa,  reoeisnltioB  ml  nenaal  achael  fluid 
celies^  aSr-M. 

Diadpiine,  schooiL    tfaa  Aehoel  dlsdpUaa. 

Ddatriet  beards  of  aiacatten,  4«-S2. 

Dnawlafr     Bee  Teaehen'  eerltteatet. 


SkhicatioB  aC  apeeial  elaseei,  IM-MS. 
laecttMis,  aobooL     £fee  S^ool  elaeCloaa. 
UmgAoymmt  cartlAcataa    80e  CSilU  lafeor. 
Earllab  langvafe.    See  faaowaflpfi^  aMdern. 
EveBliiflr  ecbool^  1(2--155.     Kae  miee  Con- 

tiuuatlMi  sebootaL 
mxaanlaatloBS,     teacher*.      See    Veackers' 

exaatiaatioM. 


F. 


FeeUe-Hinded*  echaala.  2<»-toa. 

FUaaee  and  sm^port.  Siate,  fW-TI. 

iins  drUls,  131-132. 

Fire  escapee,  scheolfl,  "Sd. 

Flac  United  States,  dtapUj.  8d-8T. 

Fiarida,  appropriations  ter  State  liisher  in- 
atltnUoM.  IBQ;  oertificrtes  baaed  em  di- 
plemaa,  98;  coa^ulsory  acheol  attand- 
ance  and  ezaapiptloflii.  121;  «ansQlidatioii 
9t  school  districts,  lid ;  e^qpeMca  oif  Mate 
board  of  exaiaiaers,  86 :  ftum  denoMtra- 
tlon  work,  147;  ^twj  al  taxes  £er  11)19 
aad  1920«  «2;  aiUltary  toataii^;  148; 
prortaioas  for  Tecatlonal  edocatisn,  166 ; 
sebeoU  for  feable^laded.  29d;  vaifemi 
eoorse  of  stsdjr  for  elemeatarsr  aad  high 
aehooU,  141 ;  VBiroreitr  eatcaaio]:^  157. 

FmtermlUes,  acheol,  182. 

FaMhi*  school.    Bee  School  Amda. 


a. 


Geoivda,  hoard  of  trvatees  ^  nnivetaity, 
182;  Bowden  State  Kormal  aad  Kadus- 
trlaJ  GoU<«e  eetaUiahed,  168;  eoacres- 
slonal  district  a^rkultiiral  schools.  ITS; 
conaoUdated  e<^koole,  116 ;  oeaatf  tax  for 
support  of  schools  la  Independent  local 
distrlcta,  T7 ;  depsjrtmeat  at  arehlres 
and  history,  193 ;  codlflcation  of  school 
laws,  19-22;  establishing  Georgia  Train- 
ing School  for  Girls,  211;  schools  for 
feeble-minded,  206;  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  schools,  58 ;  Georgia  Illiteracy 
Cola■liBshl■^  152;  levy  #C  i^ecial  aehafli 


Georgia — Continoed. 
thix,  76;  sanual-lahor  ar  vocational 
achaols,  167;  salary  af  asirfatant  fitate 
iibcarAM,  198;  School  «f  T^hnelogy, 
188;  State  MConaatory  for  hoys.  211; 
textbook  in  elvll  sovemawiKt,  142 ;  trairel- 
&ag  Uhmrles,  198. 

fleriaan  laagiiaja    0ee  laagMcea^  modem. 

Hawaii,  dismissal  of  teachers,  95;  duties 
of  department  of  public  instruction,  35 : 
Bnglish  language  lis  basis  of  Instruction, 
149 ;  maximum  pension  for  teachers,  162  ; 
monthly  payment  of  teachers*  pensions, 
102 ;  proTlsioAS  for  Industdal  schools, 
175 ;  salaries  of  teachers  returned  from 
military  senrice,  97 ;  schools  for  blind, 
203;  school  for  feeble-minded,  205;  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  established,  182. 

Health  regulations,  182-137. 

Heating,  schools,  86. 

High  schools  and  academies,  159-165. 

High  schools,  inspection,  165. 

Higher  educationa]  InBtitutlons,  179-1^^6. 
Bee  also  Colleges  and  universities; 
UBiversitles. 

History,  civics,  and  patriotism,  142-143. 

Holidays,  school,  115. 

Home  demonstration  clubs,  157. 

Home  economics.  Instruction,  147. 

Household  arts;,  instractlon,  147. 

Humane  treatment  of  animals,  146. 


Idabo,  apportionment  of  forest  reserve 
funds  for  schools,  60;  bureau  of 
child  hygiene,  138;  Federal  vocational 
education  act  accepted,  167;  floances  of 
school  districts,  54 ;  Improvement  of 
Lewiston  Normal  School,  106;  Issuance 
of  bonds,  78;  issue  of  funding  boitds, 
72;  public  libraries,  193;  use  of  Bng- 
lish  language  compulsory  in  grade  And 
high  schools,  149. 

Illinois,  amendment  of  constitution,  22; 
apportionment  of  school  funds,  62  ;  board- 
ing homes  for  children,  212 ;  commit- 
ments to  St.  Charies  School  for  Boys, 
tl2;  commitments  to  State  Training 
School  for  Girls,  211-212;  community 
huHdlngs,  155 ;  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance and  exemptions,  122 ;  consoli- 
dated schools,  116 ;  custody  of  dependent, 
delinquent,  or  truant  children,  212;  dis- 
tribution of  common-school  fund,  65 ; 
election  of  boards  of  education,  47  ;  estab- 
lishing high  schools,  160;  false  state- 
ments as  to  standing  of  schools,  190; 
Federal  vocational  education  act  ac- 
cepted, 167;  fraternities,  sororities,  and 
secret  societies  In  public  schools,  132 ; 
free  textbooks,  188;  giving  of  bond  by 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  47 : 
history  of  achievements  of  soldiers,  sail- 
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arm,  and  marines  in  World  War,  194; 
Industrial  rehabilitation,  167;  Instruc- 
tion in  schools  shall  be  In  the  Bngllsh 
language,  122;  necessary  revenue  for 
State  and  school  purposes,  62 ;  organiza- 
tion of  high  school  districts,  160 ;  public 
county  libraries,  194;  playground  tax, 
155 ;  powers  of  boards  of  school  directors, 
84 ;  provisions  for  continuation  schools, 
175 ;  public  libraries,  193,  194 ;  regulate 
school  bonds,  73  ;  salaries  of  county  super- 
intendents of  schools,  42 ;  sale  of  com- 
mon-school lands,  60;  scholarships  for 
those  who  served  in  United  States  forces 
during  World  Whr,  106;  school  term 
raised,  77;  State  administration  of  re- 
tirement system,  102;  State  university 
appropriation,  182 ;  tax  for  State  univer- 
sity, 182;  tax  levy  for  educational  pur- 
poses, 77  ;  taxation  for  high  schools,  160 ; 
teachers'  certificates  granted  by  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  89  ;  teach- 
ing credit  while  on  leave  or  In  military 
and  naval  services,  102;  towushlp  high 
schools,  160. 

Indiana,  accredited  normal  schools  and 
colleges,  89-90;  appeals  from  decisions 
of  State  board  of  health,  86 ;  apportion- 
ment of  school  fund  from  tax  levy,  65 ; 
apportionment  of  State  school  fund,  65; 
commission  on  child-welfare,  29;  con- 
solidation of  township  schools  with  in- 
corporated town  schools,  116;  dependent 
And  neglected  children,  212 ;  donations  of 
buildings  and  grounds  for  high  schools, 
160;  duties  of  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  85;  election  of 
school  trustees  in  cities,  47;  English 
language  required,  190;  Evansville  Col- 
lege Incorporated,  190 ;  grades  of  teach- 
ers who  entered  naval  or  military  serv- 
ice during  late  war,  93 ;  joint  high  school 
and  elementary  school  districts,  161 ; 
Junior  high-school  courses,  160;  kinder- 
gartens, 151 ;  legislative  reference  bu- 
reau, 194 ;  minimum  wage  of  teachers, 
97;  physical  education,  143-144;  powers 
of  common-school  corporations,  54 ;  pro- 
visions for  vocational  education,  167 ; 
public  libraries,  194 ;  public  schools  part 
of  township  system,  116;  regulate  issue 
of  bonds,  73 ;  salary  of  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  42 ;  sale  of  unneces- 
sary school  property,  84 ;  schools  for 
feeble-minded,  205 ;  school  property  an- 
nexed to  city  or  town,  116 ;  school  tax. 
77;  "special  health  fund,"  133;  studios 
in  commissioned  high  schools,  161 ;  tax 
to  pay  bonds,  73 ;  training  and  licensing 
of  teachers,  89-90;  transfer  and  trana- 
portation  of  pupils,  116 ;  transfer  of  high- 
school  pupils,  160;  unlawful  to  drive 
past  school  hacic  when  it  is  l)elng  loaded 
or  unloaded,  116. 


Industrial  education,  147.     See  aUo  Toea- 
tional  education. 

Inspection  of  schools,  State,  89. 

Instruction,  subject  matter  of,  141-147. 

Iowa,  agrlcoltural  education,  147;  acquisi- 
tion of  Bchoblhonae  sites,  84;  American 
dtisenship  in  public  and  private  schools, 
142;  appropriation  in  coal-mining  camps 
for  schools,  65 ;  benefits  of  public  achools 
for  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines after  21  yeare  of  age,  112 ;  change 
of  boundary  line  of  contiguous  corpora- 
tions,    54;     commitments     In     Juvenile 
courts,  212 ;  deaf  and  blind,  200 ;  dental 
clinics  for  school  children,   133;  deten- 
tion homes  and   schools   for  dependent, 
neglected,  and  delinquent  children,  212; 
duties  of  county  board  of. education,  89- 
40;  duties  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  42;  duties  of  State  superintend- 
ent  of  puMIc   instruction,   86;   Snglish 
language  as  medium  of  instruction,  149; 
estimates    per    pupil,    77;    expenses    of 
county   superintendents   of   schools,   42; 
executive  council  to   sell   certain   State 
lands,   60;   further   regulations   of   con- 
solidated school  districts,  117;  home  for 
dependent,     neglected,     and     delinquent 
children,  212;  hours  child  labor  may  be 
employed,    128;   Indebtedness   valuation, 
73;   increase  In   appropriation    for   nor- 
mal   schools,    110;    Increase    in    school 
term,  113 ;  Juvenile  courts,  212 ;  medical 
department  In  State  library,  194;  mini- 
mum salaries  for  teachers,  97 ;   nurses, 
employment,  136 ;  organisation  of  school 
districts,  117;  playgrounds,  165;  provi- 
sions for  continuation  schools,  176 ;  pub- 
lic libraries,  194;  qualification  of  teach- 
ers, 90;  regulate  school  bonds,  78;  re- 
version of  school  sites  for  nonuser,  84; 
salary  of  chief  executive  ofBcer  of  school 
for  feeble-minded,  206;  salary  of  eonnty 
superintendent  of  schools,  42;  salary  of 
deputy  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
42 ;     school     for     feeble  -  minded,     205 ; 
school  tax  In  consolidated  districts.  116> 
117 ;  standardisation  of  rural  schools  and 
State  aid,  65;  State  aid  to  consolidated 
schools,  117;  Stats  board  of  education, 
29 ;  State  certificates  Issued  to  persons 
with    16  years  experience,  90;   teacher 
contracts,  96;  teacher  training  service, 
106;    teachers'    provisional    certificates, 
90 ;   tuition   fees   for   nonresident   high- 
school  pupils,  161;  use  of  general  fund 
for    school    supplies,    05;    vacancies   on 
board  of  directors  of  school  corporations, 
47. 


J. 


Juvenile  courts,  209-211.     Bee  aUo  Com- 
pulsory attendance. 


INDEX. 
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Kansas,  aiisessmeiit  and  taxation  for 
emergency  cases,  77 ;  auditing  of  ac- 
counts, 71 ;  board  of  administration  of 
Rtate  Institutions,  182 ;  binds  for  school 
buildings,  73 ;  certification  of  teachers, 
90;  changing  name  of  State  Home  for 
Fcehle-Mlnded  to  State  Training  School, 
205  ;  city  l>onds,  78 ;  compulsory  instruc- 
tion in  Bnglish  language  for  school  chil- 
dren, 122;  construction  of  school  build- 
ings, 78 ;  county  aid  to  high  schools,  161 ; 
county  aid  to  high  schools  in  relocated 
county  seats,  161 ;  county  high  school 
tax,  161 ;  dissolution  of  union  high 
school  districts,  161 ;  distribution  of 
high  school  tax  to  districts,  161 ;  distri- 
bution of  State  and  county  aid  to  school 
districts,  66;  duties  of  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  42 ;  English 
language  as  medium  of  instruction,  150 ; 
floating  indebtedness,  73 ;  free  dental  in- 
spection, 136 ;  garnishment  of  school 
officers  and  employees,  95;  Industrial 
and  Educational  Institute,  188 ;  invest- 
ment of  funds,  78 ;  issuance  of  bonds, 
73 ;  issuance  of  bonds  and  erection  of 
buildings  for  high  schools  in  counties, 
161 ;  issuance  of  warrants  for  emergency, 
77;  limiting  indebtedness,  73;  ma- 
ternity hospitals  and  homes  for  children, 
199;  normal  training  in  high  schools, 
110;  provides  State  school  book  commis- 
sion, 189 ;  public  libraries.  104 ;  refund- 
ing indebtedness,  73;  salaries  of  State 
ofBcers,  36 ;  sale  and  disposal  of  school 
textbooks,  189;  school  age  In  district 
schools,  112 ;  school  tax,  77 ;  seizure  and 
sale  of  vehicles,  71 ;  sessions  of  public 
night  schools,  162;  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, 29 ;  United  States  flag  in  schools, 
86. 

Kentucky,  age  of  pupils  entitled  to  school 
benefits,  118 ;  agricultural  education  in 
elementary  schools,  147 ;  apportionment 
of  funds,  62;  appropriation  for  Colored 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  107 ; 
board  of  trustees  of  State  Normal  School 
for  Colored  Persons,  106 ;  board  of 
trustees  of  State  university,  183 ;  bureau 
of  vital  statistics  and  sanitation,  133; 
certificates  to  students  of  institutiona 
not  supported  by  State  funds,  94 ;  county 
superintendents,  113;  dog  license  appro- 
priated to  schools,  77 ;  duties  of  boards 
of  education,  47 ;  election,  qualifications, 
and  terms  of  office  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion, 47  ;  employment  certificates  .  for 
minors,  128;  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion act  accepted,  168 ;  field  demonstra- 
tion work  in  agriculture,  147;  Illiteracy 
commission,  29 ;  length  of  term  and  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  65;  school  tax,  78, 
118;  schools  for  blind,  203;  schools  for 
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deaf,  200;  schools  for  feeble-minded, 
205-206;  tax  on  crude  petroleum,  78; 
tax  to  pay  bonded  Indebtedness,  78 ; 
Temperance  Day,  115;  textbooks,  189- 
149 ;  violation  of  compulsory  attendance 
law,  122;  West  Kentucky  Industrial 
College,    188. 

Kindergartens,    151-152. 


Labor,  child.     Bee  Child  labor. 

Lands,  school.    Bee  School  lands. 

Languages,    modern,    instruction,    149-161. 

Lectures,  public.  Bee  University  and 
school  extension. 

Libraries  and  museums,  192-199. 

Local  (county,  district,  municipal)  finance 
and  support,  71-83. 

Louisiana,  assessment  of  teachers  for  re- 
tirement fund,  103 ;  bonding  of  State 
employees,  85 ;  county  scholarships  for 
students  of  agriculture  at  State  univer- 
sity, 186;  constitutional  amendment  for 
support  of  higher  institutions,  180;  de- 
gree-conferring institutions,  190;  dem- 
onstration farm  at  university,  186;  em- 
ployment of  women  and  minors,  128; 
formation  of  "  subschool  districts,*'  54 ; 
levy  of  annual  tax  for  schools,  78 ; 
limit  the  rate  of  State  taxation,  78 ;  one- 
fourth  of  license  taxes  to  be  credited  to 
school  fund,  63 ;  prohibiting  teaching  of 
German  language,  150 ;  protection  of 
crabs,  71 ;  protection  of  frogs,  71 ;  refor- 
mation and  correction  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders, 212 ;  sale  of  sixteenth-section 
lands,  60 ;  school  for  feeble-minded,  206 ; 
special  tax  for  benefit  of  public  educa- 
tion, 63. 


Maine,  agricultural  extension  work.  157; 
Americanization  and  reduction  of  Illit- 
eracy, 152 ;  appropriation  for  6  normals 
and  Madawaska  Training  School.  107; 
approval  of  private-school  instruction  by 
State  superintendent.  191 ;  certification 
of  teachers,  90 ;  continuation  schools, 
176;  distribution  of  money  from  sale  of 
lands,  66 ;  employment  of  clerks  and 
agents  by  State  superintendent  of 
schools,  35 ;  employment  of  children, 
128 ;  equalization  fund  for  secondary 
schools,  70;  expenditures  for  high-school 
tuition,  162 ;  high-school  tuition  of  pu- 
pils, 161 ;  hours  for  employment  of 
minors,  128 ;  Increase  in  appropriation 
for  teachers*  associations,  94 ;  increase 
of  State  appropriation,  103 ;  Junior  high 
schools,  161 ;  Juvenile  courts,  210 ; 
library  commission,  195 ;  payment  of 
State  aid  to  superintendents,  66;  physi- 
cal education,  144 ;  publication  of  vital 
statistics,   195 ;  rating  and  standardlza- 
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tion  of  Adhoois^  112 ;  reports  racfulred  of 
InstituUoxtf  receiving  State  monejr.  191 ; 
■cfaool  censaa,  113 ;  edieol  for  deaf»  200 ; 
ecbooling  in  uoorfanlxed  territory,  ft4; 
State  aid  for  iDdustrial  coursee  in  mgh 
BcboolB,  161;  State  lii>rar7»  li^ft;  super- 
intendent to  prescribe  course  of  study, 
141 ;  teachers  may  be  paid  oftener  than 
once  a  montb,  97;  training  of  rural 
teachers.  111 ;  traveling  libraries  for  high 
schools,  199;  tuition  pai4l  by  towns  tot 
high-school  pupils,  161;  uniform  system 
4>f  textbooks,  140;  upkeep,  equipment, 
and  extension  of  normal  schools  and 
Madawaska  Training  School,  107;  va- 
cancies in  superintending  school  coos- 
mittees,  47. 

Maryland,  apportionment  of  State  tax,  63 ; 
county  superintendent  to  be  truant  offi* 
cer,  122;  dog  llc^se  used  for  schools, 
78 ;  interest  on  county  school  funds,  71 ; 
minimum  salaries  for  white  teochers,  97  ; 
minimum  salaries  of  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers,  97 ;  physical  edu- 
cation, 144;  pictorial  and  graphic  repre- 
sentations in  geography,  history,  etc.. 
149 ;  powers  of  school  trustees.  95 ;  pro- 
viding for  third  group  of  high  schools, 
162 ;  qualiAcations  of  law  students,  188 ; 
qualiilcationB  of  State  superintendent  of 
schools,  35 ;  salaries  for  colored  teachers, 
97 ;  salaries  of  high  school  teachers.  102 : 
schooihouscs  for  public  meetings,  155; 
schooU  for  deaf  and  blind,  200 ;  transfer 
of  ManUnd  School  for  Boys  to  State, 
212-213 ;  transferring  Maryland  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  to  State,  213: 
United  States  flag  in  schoolhouses.  87 ; 
vocational  education  act  accepted,  1G8: 
Western  Maryland  College  charter 
amended,  191. 

IfMsachusetts,  agricultural  coilegi%  186: 
Americanisation,  153;  appointment  of 
comnUssloner  of  education,  86;  appor- 
tionment of  State  aid  to  towns,  60; 
apprenticeship  law  repealed;  168;  cities 
muthorised  to  maintain  gardening,  fruit 
growing,  etc.,  178 ;  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, 122;  continuation  schools. 
176 ;  county  truant  schools,  122 ;  degrees 
by  educational  Institutions,  mi ;  depart- 
ment of  education,  29-30 ;  department  of 
public  welfare,  30;  display  of  United 
States  flag  on  schoolhouses,  87;  distri- 
bution of  income  tax  for  improving 
schools,  66 ;  distribution  sf  school  fund^, 
66;  education  of  adult  Uiiid  at  their 
homes,  203 ;  education  of  deaf,  200 : 
election  of  superintendents  of  schools, 
47 ;  evening  and  part- time  classes,  S4 ; 
evening  schools,  152-108 ;  exemption 
from  vaccination,  187;  fonaation  of 
union  schools,  54 ;  hours  of  employment 
of  women  and  minors,  128;  Instruction 
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in  Spanish.  150;  land  to  be  nsed  for 
•ch4M»l  or  library  site,  84;  maintenanee 
of  high  aebools,  162;  manual  training 
and  hovaeliold  arts,  54 ;  minimum  salary 
for  teachers*  98;  model  and  practice 
sdbools  at  Stats  normals,  107;  play- 
ground*, 156;  pensioning  pnhUc  school 
Janitora,  47-48;  p«bli£  libraries,  105: 
purchase  of  textbooks,  54;  records  of 
working  hoars  of  women  and  minor*. 
129;  reimbursement  of  towns  for  sal- 
aries of  school  superintBndents,  66 ; 
school  for  crippled,  204;  school  loncbea, 
54;  school  tern,  114;  schools  for  feeble- 
minded, 206;  sightHmvIng  elasscs  for 
children,  306 ;  State  aid  fbr  high  school)*, 
71;  State  aid  for  normal  acheols,  107; 
State  prises  for  agricultural  cxhiUta. 
148 ;  teachers'  InstltuCtts  and  associations, 
94:  tenure  act  not  to  apply  to  unions 
or  districts,  05;  textile  schools  trans- 
ferned  to  State,  188-180 ;  training  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors,  168;  transfer 
of  InnutM  from  Beformatory  for  W«men 
to  tho  Industrial  School  ft>r  Olris,  213; 
transportation  of  children,  w4 ;  tuition  of 
school  children,  117 :  union  high  pchool^. 
162 ;  use  of  armorit^  by  military  orgsnl- 
sations  In  public  sclioals,  144. 

Medical  inspection   of  schools,   186-1.36. 

Michigan,  "absent-voter"  law  applicable 
to  students,  179;  agricultural  extension. 
157;  associations  for  loan  funds  for 
stadents,  191 ;  attaching  territory  to  and 
detaching  territory  from  school  districts, 
55 ;  eertiflcatas  to  graduates  of  normal 
traini^ng  school,  94 ;  commission  on  indus- 
trial conditions,  129 ;  compulsory  school 
attendance.  128;  consolidated  agrlcnl- 
tural  schools,  173;  consolidation  of 
schools,  117 :  constitution  of  school  dis- 
tricts, 55 ;  control  and  management  of 
Industrial  School  for  Oirla,  218;  oonntsr 
nieetings  of  school  officers,  48;  county 
normal  training  class,  110 ;  disbandment 
of  township  school  districts,  55;  elec^ 
tion  of  county  oommisaiotter  of  schools. 
48;  establishment  of  training-school  at 
Nerthem  State  Normal  School,  107;  ex- 
emption from  school  attendance  of  pages 
employed  in  the  legislature,  128;  heat- 
ing of  schoothouse,  66;  instruction  in 
schools  for  jnvenile  delinqnents,  218; 
instruction  of  adult  blind  In  their 
homes,  203;  medieal  colleges  in  certain 
cities,  189;  memorial  fbr  soldiers  and 
sailors,  195;  obligations  of  city  in  case 
of  annexation  of  portion  of  adjoining 
school  district,  54 ;  ohservaaee  of  **  Carle- 
ton  I>ay  "  in  schools,  148 ;  organization 
and  disbandment  of  township  scliool  dis- 
tricts, 55;  payment  of  tuition  In  and 
transportation  to  another  district  of 
•ighth-grade  graduates,  IB2;  j^sical  ed- 
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Michigan — ContlDued. 

ixntiiNi.  144-14{^;  ponrer  l»  ^oirow 
uxouej,  74;  powers  and  duties  at  super- 
intendent of  public  iBstrwctloa,  3%;  pro- 
visions tor  cotntinsation  seboota,  176; 
puJbUc  UbcBriAS,  195;  ptupcteise  of  sup- 
plies, S6;  sebflol  bonds,  73;  scbsd  for 
deat  200;  bcImoI  lisUdaj^  148;  school 
taxes  In  dty  districts,  78 ;  stock  scbool 
distriet,  &5;  SUte  board  for  Tocatlsnal 
education,  168 ;  tax  estisAaftes,  7'8 ;  teach- 
ers' eertiflcates  to  foreicMrs,  S8;  text- 
books, 140. 

MJJitarF  scbooK  188. 

Military  training.  143-146. 

31ining  schools,  187. 

Hianesota,  acrlraltizral  lands  and  sdbool 
districts,  55 ;  bcanch  school  of  ncricul- 
ture,  174 ;  child-welfare;,  208 ;  classes  for 
blind,  203;  colony  for  eplieptioi  and 
feebie-nioded,  206 ;  eompulsory  sehooi  *t- 
tendance  and  exemptions,  123;  condi- 
tions npon  which  Isjids  are  deeded  to 
school  distrlcti^  64  ;  construction  and  use 
of  schoolhouses  in  State  parks,  84;  eon- 
solidation  ot  schools,  117 ;  ceuaij  bM«d 
of  education,  40;  cevoty  free  libcarles, 
195;  county  school  tax,  79;  distxibtttlon 
of  State  aid,  110 ;  director  of  State  teach- 
ers' employmest  bnrean,  36;  ev«aing 
schools,  153;  4apenditures  for  comity 
gradnation  crercliss,  162 ;  extension  work 
in  agriculture  and  home  eooaomies,  1<^7 ; 
formation  of  school  districts,  {>5;  free 
tuition  in  State  Institutions  for  pezaons 
reoeutJy  in  war  work,  183 ;  general  school 
tax,  79;  high-school  board  ezamiaatlous. 
162;  industrial  school  for  girls  estab- 
lished, 213 ;  issue  of  bonds,  74 ;  industrial 
jrehabilitation,  168;  leasing  of  school 
lands,  60 ;  nurses,  employment,  136 ;  pay- 
ment of  school  funds  to  counties,  08; 
playgrounds,  156;  proTisions  for  voca- 
tional education,  168;  public  libraries, 
195 ;  publication  of  proceedings  of  school 
boards  of  independent  school  districts, 
48 ;  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  43 ;  school  funds,  58 ;  school  tax, 
78;  school  taxes  In  school  districts,  79; 
schools  for  deaf  and  blind.  20O-201 ; 
State  aid  to  consolidated  schools^  117; 
State  board  of  education,  30-31;  State 
funds  for  payment  of  high-school  tuition, 
163;  support  of  dependent  children  in 
their  homes,  213;  tax  for  buildings  at 
State  university,  183 ;  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses, 78;  tax  for  teachers'  retirement 
fund,  103;  taxation  In  school  districts, 
79 ;  traveling  expenses  of  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  43. 

Mississippi,    attendance   at    county   public 
schools,  56;  attendance  at  independent 
school  districts,  55;  attendance  of  chil-  < 
dren    of    county    school    district    upon 
school  of  independent  district,  55;  au- 


Mississippl — Continued. 

thoriatag  cMUtren  ^  separate  «chMl  dis- 
tricts to  attend  eMftty  pufeUe  schools, 
ftS;  cierk  for  saperiBteadcnt  of  public 
iastnietion,  8f :  compulsory  adMol  at- 
tsndanes,  123;  ooaaty  snpatintendgct  of 
schools  coUeetor  of  seats»  60;  depart- 
ment «f  archives  and  history^  195;  dis- 
eoAtiauanoe  or  abolition  of  separate 
•cbooA  district,  55;  diatles  of  State  board 
of  edaeatlon,  418;  e^enlftg  part-time 
schooJs,153;  iredenaToeattonaledvcatlon 
act  aeeepted,  169;  tooHitlMi  of  school 
district,  56 ;  home  seonomies,  147 ;  Issue 
of  bonds  for  school  purposes,  74 ;  lessees 
of  sixteenth-section  school  load  to  have 
credH  for  improveaients,  60 ;  peaaity  for 
faiUire  to  take  school  census,  113;  per 
capita  fuel  taiE,  79;  prises  for  agricvl- 
tural  clubs,  etc.,  148 ;  sale  of  school  prop- 
erty, 117  ;  schools  for  Indian  children,  19U ; 
separate  school  districts,  65  ;  summer  nor- 
nals.  111 ;  teachers'  hemes,  87 ;  teachers' 
licenses  without  examination,  94;  text- 
books, 140 ;  tiansiportatlon  of  school  chil- 
dren, 117 ;  use  of  funds  from  leasing  six- 
teenth-section lands,  60. 

Missouri,  agricultural  mad  country  iife  sta- 
tistics, 158;'  apportioament  of  school 
funds  after  an  epidemic,  68-;  bettersient 
of  agricultucai  and  raral  conditions,  158  ; 
chief  clerk  for  State  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  36;  colony  for  feeble- 
minded, 206;  conunitments  to  indiMtrlal 
home  for  Negro  girls,  213;  eomaitments 
to  Industrial  school  for  girls,  218;  com- 
mitments to  txainiag  school  for  boys, 
214;  continuation  schools.  176;  com- 
pulsory school  attends  are,- 123-4;  cura- 
tors of  State  university,  183;  division 
of  ehild  hygiene,  133;  empioyasent  in 
hazardous  occupations  prehibHted,  1SS9; 
employment  of  children,  129 ;  entidng, 
aiding,  or  assisting  inmates  away  from 
industrial  horns  tor  girls,  213;  high- 
school  training  in  large  countiei^  14^3; 
increase  of  tax  for  school  purposes^  79 ; 
inspection  and  supervision  of  trainiug 
teachers  for  rural  schools,  110;  rate  of 
school  tax,  79 ;  salaries  of  county  super- 
intendents of  schools,  43;  ssXarien  of 
teachers  of  blind,  203;  sdiool  for  deaf, 
201 ;  schools  for  bJind  and  feeble-minded, 
201 ;  State  teachers'  coUe^es,  107 ;  teach- 
ers' certificates,  90 ;  vocational  education, 
169. 

Modern  languages,  instruction.  149-151. 

Montana,  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
158;  Americanization  schools,  153;  ap- 
portionment of  school  funds,  62 ;  bend 
Issue  for  county  hIgh'School  purposes, 
163 ;  eodiflcatloa  of  school  laws,  2Z ;  con- 
tinuation schools,  177;  compulsory  ago 
limit  for  school  attendance,  124 ;  **  county 
unit"  of  school  administration,  40;  ere- 
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Montana — Continued. 

Htfon  of  rural  school  difttrlct,  40;  duties 
of  county  superintendents  of  schools  and 
apportionment  of  school  funds,  48 ;  exam- 
ination of  accounts  of  school  districts, 
48;  Are  escapes.  86;  high-school  tax  in 
counties  not  having  county  high  schools, 
163;  Juvenile  courts,  210;  leasing  of 
State  agricultural  lands,  60 ;  regulates 
sale  of  timber  on  school  lands,  60 ;  regu- 
lation of  public  accounting,  183 ;  snlnries 
of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  43 ; 
statute  of  limitation,  74 ;  schools  for 
feeble-minded,  206;  State  vocational 
school  for  girls,  214 ;  vocational  educa- 
tion, 169. 

Municipal  boards  of  education,  46-52. 

Museums.     Kee  Libraries  and  museums. 

Music.    See  Teachers'  certificates. 


N. 


Narcotics,  effect  on  human  system,  146. 

Nebraska,  amount  of  bonds,  74 ;  annual 
county  exhibit  of  school  work,  158 ;  ap- 
pointments by  school  boards,  05 ;  bi- 
ennial appropriation  for  normal  train- 
ing in  high  schools,  110;  child-welfare 
bureau,  208 ;  college  of  dentistry  and 
college  of  business  added  to  State  uni- 
versity, 183 ;  consolidated  and  high 
schools,  llS;  county  high-school  taxes, 
163 ;  county  and  State  certificates,  01 ; 
course  of  study  for  rural  schools,  141 ; 
district  tax,  74 ;  duplicates  of  employ- 
ment certificates,  129 ;  English  language 
the  medium  of  instruction,  150 ;  func- 
tions- of  boards  of  education,  48 ;  high- 
school  privileges  for  all  qualified  high- 
school  pupils,  163 ;  leasing  of  school 
lands,  60 ;  medical  inspection,  136 ;  meet- 
ings of  public  nature  required  to  be  in 
English  language,  150 ;  merging  cities 
and  villages  with  metropolitan  cities, 
55 ;  power  to  borrow  money,  T4 ;  private 
schools,  191 ;  public  libraries,  196 ; 
qualifications  of  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  36;  regulation  of 
high-school  tuition,  163 ;  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  84 ;  salaries  of  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  43 ;  salaries 
of  teachers  during  epidemic,  98 ;  sec- 
tarian Instruction  forbidden,  149 ;  spe- 
cial warrant  tax,  79;  State  tax  for  nor- 
mal schools,  107 ;  tax  for  schools,  80 ; 
tax  levies  and  bond  issues,  74 ;  tax 
limits  in  cities,  80;  teachers'  qualifica- 
tions, 95 ;  transportation  of  school 
children,  117-118;  vocational  education, 
169. 

Nevada,  agricultural  and  home  economics 
extension,  158 ;  care  and  custody  of  de- 
pendent, neglected,  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, 214 ;  continuation  schools,  177 ; 
compulsory    attendance    of    children    at 


Nevada — Continued. 

Government  schools,  124;  consolldattKt 
K<hool8,  118;  county  tax  for  district 
hiprh-school  purposes,  164;  deputy  to  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  37: 
English  language  medium  of  InstrDction. 
150;  Federal  vocational  education  act 
accepted,  170 ;  "  Prances  Willard  Day  " 
observance,  148 ;  library  commission, 
196 ;  local  schools  of  mines,  187  ;  mas- 
agement  of  governmental  agencies,  74; 
Nevada  School  of  Industry,  214 ;  "  pub- 
lic-school teachers'  permanent  fund," 
103;  "public-school  teachers'  retirement 
salary  fund,"  103 ;  retirement  of  teachers, 
103 ;  salaries  of  deputy  superintendents, 
87 ;  school  census,  113 ;  State  school  fund 
apportioned  to  counties,  68;  teachers' 
training  building  at  university,  183 ;  vo- 
cational education,  169. 

New  Hampshire,  establishing  State  board 
of  education,  22-28;  exemption  from 
school  attendance,  124 ;  management  and 
control  of  State  institutions,  81 ;  public 
libraries,  196. 

New  Jersey,  acts  repealed  relative  to  teach- 
ers' pensions,  103 ;  agricultural  extension 
work  and  home  economics,  147 ;  authoi^ 
Ity   to  withdraw  from   retirement    fund, 
103 ;  boards  of  school  estimate,  80 ;  bonus 
for   board   of   education   employees.    98 ; 
budgets  by  school  districts,  80 ;  charitable 
and  educational  organisationa,  192 ;  cleri- 
cal assistants  to  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  44 ;  commission  to  investigate 
teachers'     pensions,     104;     consolidated 
bond  issue  for  school  purposes,  75 ;  con- 
tinuation of  trustees,  104;  continuation 
schools,    177 ;    composition    and    regular 
tion    of    sinking-fund    commissions,    75; 
dental  clinics  for  school  children,   134; 
department  of  education,  37 ;  educational 
institutions  and  public  libraries  exempt 
from     taxation,     192;     employment     of 
minors,  129 ;  examination  of  accounts  of 
school  districts,  65;  expenses  of  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  44;  fees  for 
records  of  birth  of  children,  129 ;  finances 
of    school    districts,    80;    fire    drills    in 
schools,  132;  history  of  people  engaged 
in   military   or   naval '  service  in  World 
War,  196  ;  industrial  rehabllitatioD,  170  ; 
Investment  of  teachers'  retirement  fund, 
103;  juvenile  courts,  210;  library  com- 
mission, 196 ;  minimum  salary,  98 ;  new 
teachers*  pension  and  retirement  system, 
103;  playgrounds,  156;  public  libraries. 
196;    pupils   of  public   schools   entering 
naval  or  military  service,  141 ;  qualifica- 
tions of  medical  students,  189 ;  redaction 
of  members  of  school  boards,  48 ;  removal 
of  secretary  or  clerk  of  school  board,  48 ; 
required  courses  in  community  civics  and 
American  problems  in  high  schools.  164; 
safety,  health,  work  hours,  of  employees 
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New  Jersey — Continued. 

In  other  tban  mercantile  establlBhments, 
120 ;  Mlary  of  aaslBtant  commlaslonera 
of  education,  87;  school  elections,  80; 
schools  for  crippled,  204;  schools  for  de- 
fectlre  classes,  201 ;  schools  for  feeble- 
minded, 206-207. 

New  Mexico,  agricultural  college.  186; 
board  of  control  for  educational  institu- 
tions, 81 ;  child-welfare  serrice,  31 ; 
classification  and  Taluation  of  State 
lands,  60;  cleanliness  of  unincorporated 
towns  and  villages,  184;  compulsory  at- 
tendance and  exemptions,  124 ;  consoli- 
dated schools,  118;  farm  and  live  stock 
bureaus.  158;  girls' welfare  board,  214; 
health  authorities,  184 ;  issue  of  bonds 
for  school  purposes,  76 ;  leasing  of  State 
lands  for  mineral  purposes,  60;  night 
schools,  158;  part-time  schools,  124; 
rural  teachers'  salaries,  08;  special 
•chool  tax,  80 ;  student  teachers,  108 . 
taxation  of  Incomes,  68;  teaching  Span- 
ish, 160 ;  transportation  of  normal-school 
students,  107. 

New  York,  agricultural  school  on  Long 
Island,  186;  amending  law  relating  to 
age  of  children  committed  to  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  School,  214;  ap- 
pointment of  local  historians,  106 ;  char- 
ter for  Buffalo  in  relation  to  teachers' 
pensions,  104;  choice  of  members  of 
boards  of  education,  40;  citizenship  of 
teachers,  06 ;  college  of  forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  180;  commission  to  in- 
quire into  retirement  pensions,  etc.,  104 ; 
compensation  of  teachers  attending  in- 
stitutes, 112;  consolidated  schools,  118; 
continuation  scbools,  178;  Cortland 
State  Normal  and  Training  School,  108 ; 
deputy  to  act  for  district  superintendent 
In  military  or  naval  service,  48 ;  dupli- 
cate school  census,  118;  duties  of  trus- 
tees of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork,  40;  education  of  blind,  203;  edu- 
cation of  physically  defective  children, 
201 ;  exemption  from  attendance  because* 
of  physical  or  mental  condition,  125 ; 
extension  of  time  for  report  of  commis- 
sion, 104 ;  finances  of  town  boards,  56 : 
formation  of  school  districts,  55 ;  free 
textbooks,  188 ;  general  board  of  religious 
education,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
102 ;  hours  of  labor  of  minors  and 
women,  180 ;  Increase  in  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  assistant  professors  in  State 
college  for  teachers,  108-100 ;  instruction 
in  patriotism  and  civics,  142-143;  in- 
struction of  illiterates,  164 ;  kindergar- 
tens, 152 ;  local  boards  of  health,  184  ; 
Long  Island  Agricultural  School,  174 : 
military  training,  146 ;  new  site  for  Cort- 
land State  Normal  and  Training  School, 
108 :  night  schools,  168-164 ;  physical  ed- 
ucation, 146;  principal  and  teachar  cer- 


New  Tork — Continued. 

tificates  for  attendance  or  nonattend- 
ance,  126;  public  libraries.  106;  "Pub- 
lic school "  and  *'  Teacher  "  defined,  104 ; 
publishing  reports  of  boards  of  eduf»- 
tlon,  40 ;  qualifications  of  teachers,  88 ; 
retired  for  physical  or  mental  incapncl- 
tation,  104;  retirement  of  employees  of 
boards  of  education,  104 ;  salaries  of  dis- 
trict superintendents,  40 ;  salaries*  of 
faculties  of  State  college  for  teachers, 
108 ;  salaries  of  faculties  of  State  teach- 
ers colleges  and  normal  schools,  108 ; 
supervisory  districts,  40;  teachers  for 
illiterates,  108;  teachers'  salaries,  OS; 
terms  of  members  of  city  school  boards, 
40 ;  textbooks  seditious  in-  character  for- 
bidden, 138 ;  town  boards  of  education, 
76 ;  township  system  of  school  adminis- 
tration substituted  for  district  system, 
66 ;  university  scholarships,  184 ;  use  of 
schoolhouses  as  polling  places,  156; 
women  and  minors  as  messengers,  180; 
scholarships  at  Cornell  University,  186; 
school  attendance  of  non-Bnglish  speak- 
ing and  illiterate  minors,  124-125; 
schools  for  deaf  and  dumb,  201 ;  schools 
for  feeble-minded,  207 ;  sentences  to 
house  of  refuge  and  State  training  school 
for  girls,  214 ;  State  scholarships  in  Cor- 
nell University,  180;  State  scholarships 
for  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines, 180. 

Night  schools.    See  Evening  schools. 

Normal  and  training  schools,  county  and 
local,  100-111. 

Normal  schools,  county  and  local,  100-111 ; 
State,  106-100. 

North  Carolina,  amending  charter  of  Cas- 
well Training  School,  207;  appointment 
of  county  boards  of  education,  40 ;  bonds 
for  higher  institutions,  180;  change  the 
name  of  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege to  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  100 ;  clotbing  for  Inmates  of 
State  school  for  blind  and  deaf.  202; 
compulsory  attendance  at  school,  123-126 ; 
county  school  budget,  80 ;  eleventh  of 
November  a  legal  holiday,  115 ;  employ- 
ment of  children,  126-126 ;  Federal  voca- 
tional education  act  accepted,  170 ;  ex- 
empting school  leagues  from  annual  fran- 
chise  tax,  102;  free  textbooks,  138; 
health  certificates  for  teachers,  134 ;  in- 
corporation and  boundaries'  of  graded- 
FChool  districts,  56 ;  incorporation  of  dis- 
tricts, 76;  indigent  children,  126;  Juve- 
nile courts,  210;  permitting  children  in 
orphans'  homes  to  attend  public  schools, 
215 ;  physical  examination  and  treatment 
of  school  children,  136 ;  powers  of  board 
of  education,  66 ;  provisions  for  farm-life 
schools,  174 ;  public  welfare,  208 ;  salary 
of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion,   87;   schools    for   adult   illiterates. 
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North  Carolina — Contlnae4. 

164;  sanitary  equipment  for  pnblic 
Mbools,  IM;  sebool  taxes,  23;  six- 
montlis*  Khool  term,  114 ;  snrplns  funds, 
71 ;  tax  in  special-tax  districts,  80 ;  teacb- 
Ing  agricoItiire»  home  economics,  and 
manual  training,  148 ;  transportation  of 
glrla  and  women  to  State  home  and  in- 
dustrial school,  214 ;  treasurer  to  borrow 
money  for  educational  institutions,  59 ; 
uniformity  of  high  school  textboolcs,  140 ; 
validation  of  acta  of  certain  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  corporatftons, 
102. 

North  Dakota,  annual  reports  of  school 
district  treasurers,  40;  annual  tax  levy, 
81 ;  bonding  of  school  districts  for  build- 
ing schoolhoQses,  76;  board  of  adminis- 
tration for  educational  institutions,  81- 
82 ;  board  of  arbitration  for  transporta- 
tion of  children,  110;  changing  name  of 
State  Reform  School,  at  Mandan,  to 
State  Training  School,  216 ;  consolidated 
schools,  118-10;  conting^it  fund  for 
State  institutions,  181 ;  deputy  superin- 
tendents in  counties,  44;  duties  of  State 
examiner,  82 ;  election  of  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  and  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  87;  employ- 
ment of  children  in  coal  mines,  180 ;  for- 
mation of  new  common-school  digtricts. 
66 ;  investment  of  State  permanent  school 
funds,  62 ;  investment  of  university  and 
school  land  funds,  62 ;  limits  of  tax 
levies,  81 ;  medical  inspection,  187 ; 
minimum  hours  and  wages  for  women 
and  minors,  180 ;  night  schools,  164 ;  pen- 
sion benefits  for  instructors,  etc.,  in 
State  educational  Institutions,  104 ;  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  44;  school  tax  re- 
duced, 81 ;  State  aid  for  rural  schools, 
110 ;  tax  on  elector  and  property,  81 ; 
teaching,  grading,  testing  and  classifying 
agricultural  products,  148 ;  transporta- 
tion of  pupils,  110 ;  use  of  public  build- 
ings and  parks  for  public  meetings,  166 : 
vaccination  may  not  be  required,  187; 
vocational  education,  170. 


O. 


Ohio,  Americanlaatlon  work,  164 ;  care  of 
dependent  children  by  county  commis- 
sioners, 216 ;  certiflcation  and  oatb  of 
allegiance  of  teachers,  88 ;  certiflcation 
of  teachers  supported  with  Fed«>al  aid, 
02;  civics  in  schools,  142;  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  rural-school  districts,  40 ; 
county  children's  homes,  216 ; .  county 
normal  schools,  110 ;  display  of  United 
States  flag  on  school  buildings.  81 ;  Eng- 
lish   language    medium    of    instruction. 


Ohio — Continued. 
160;  examlnatloii  of  apidleaiits  fbr 
teachers'  oertiflcates,  88;  Federal  voca- 
tional edncatloa  act  aeeeptadt  170; 
health  districts,  184;  Imbm  demonstra- 
tion  agents,  168 ;  hours  of  employmeiit  of 
minors,  180 ;  lease  and  sale  of  school 
and  ministerial  lands,  60;  levy  taxes  for 
fund  deficiencies,  76;  Uf^  tsmponury, 
and  kindergarten-primary  certificate,  01 ; 
limitation  of  bank  deposit,  71 ;  Lincoln's 
Birthday  legal  holiday,  116 ;  members  of 
city  school  boards,  40 ;  powers  and  duties 
of  boards  of  edvcatlen,  40,  66-67;  pub- 
lic-school libraries.  100;  r^ef  of  needy 
Mind,  204;  schooling  certtficata,  180; 
schools  f6r  feeble-minded,  207;  State 
aid  for  weak  sdiool  districts,  6»;  State- 
wide teachers'  retireosent  system,  104-6 ; 
tax  levy  for  defldeDdes,  81 ;  transfer  of 
territory  to  or  from  a  eeatraliaed  adM>ol 
district,  66;  valuation  of  school  lands 
under  perpetual  lease,  60. 

Oklahoma,  Americanlaatlon  work,  164 ; 
board  of  managers  of  State  Training 
School  for  Boys  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutiona,  216;  hoard  of  regents  of  uni- 
versity, 184;  "children's  code  commis- 
sion," 206;  compulsory  educatton,  126; 
consolidation  of  achool%  110;  contiinw- 
tlon  schools,  178;  county  high  schools, 
164;  deputy  county  superlnteDdents  of 
Rchools.  44 :  dissolution  «f  consolidated 
school  districts,  110;  dissolution  of 
school  districts,  67;  Bn^lsh  Ungnage 
medium  of  instruction,  160;  formation 
of  school  districts,  67;  free  sehoisrshlps 
at  A.  and  M.  College,  186;  investment 
of  sinking  funds,  76;  liglitlnc,  heating, 
ventilation  and  sanitation  of  school- 
houses,  86;  method  of  consolidation, 
110:  Miami  School  of  Mines  created, 
187 ;  military  academy,  188 ;  powers  and 
duties  of  library  commission,  107;  pro- 
vides for  State  budget,  60;  provision  of 
a  secretary  for  commissioners  of  State 
land  office,  60;  public  libraries,  107; 
regents  of  Colored  Agricultural  and  Nor- 
mal University,  187;  regents  of  State 
College  for  Women,  180 ;  registering  pu- 
pils and  visitation  of  scho^s^  60;  re- 
lating to  school  funds,  67;  salaries  of 
county  superintendents  of  sdiools,  44 ; 
separate  schools  for  white  and  colored 
races,  181 ;  school  for  feeble-minded,  207  ; 
State  commission  for  adult  blind,  204 ; 
State's  contribution  csdnded  from  bond 
issue,  86;  supplementary  appropriations 
for  rural  schools,  60;  teachers'  pensions, 
105;  textbooks,  140,  148;  transfer  of 
children,  110;  transfer  of  dettnqoent 
Negro  boys  from  State  penitentiary  to 
school  at  Taft,  216;  tran^H>rtation  of 
school  children,  119 ;  vaeaadsa  in 
of  education,  57. 
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Oregon,  idditlonal  rapport  for  State  uni- 
versity, 181 ;  appointment  and  salaries  of 
deputies  in  county  offices,  45 ;  boundaries 
of  school  districts,  57 ;  care  or  support  of 
delinquent,  dependent,  or  defective  chil- 
dren, 216;  child  welfare,  209;  commit- 
ments to  Oregon  State  Training  School, 
215;  continuation  schools,  178;  county 
high  schools  extended,  164 ;  county  school 
tax.  82 ;  court  of  domestic  relations,  210 ; 
disposal  of  old  equipment  at  State  insti- 
tutions, 184;  district  school  tax,  82; 
duties  of  State  librarian,  197;  duties  of 
teachers,  05 ;  educational  aid  for  dis- 
charged soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines, 
181 ;  English  language  medium  of  in- 
struction, 150  ;  establishing  county  school 
districts,  41 ;  examination  of  pupils,  142  ; 
Federal  vocational  education  act  accepted, 
170;  Juvenile  courts,  210;  laws  relating 
to  children,  codification,  208 ;  legislative 
servloe  and  reference  bureau,  197 ;  length 
of  school  term,  114 ;  limit  of  tax  levy  In 
school  districts,  81 ;  minimum  salaries 
for  teachers,  99 ;  physical  education,  145 ; 
practice  schools  for  Oregon  State  Nor« 
mal  School  at  Monmouth,  109 ;  public 
libraries,  197;  school  district  libraries, 
109 ;  State,  county,  and  city  boards  of 
health,  134-185  ;  tax  levy  and  budget,  82  ; 
tax  levy  In  third  class  district,  81 ;  teach- 
ers' contracts,  96 ;  twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary half  holiday,  116. 


P. 


Part-time  schools.    Bee  Continuation  schools. 

Patriotism,  Instruction,  142-148. 

Pennsylvania,  boards  of  trustees  of  normal 
schools,  109 ;  certificates  to  graduates  In 
music,  92 ;  consolidation  of  '  schools, 
110-120;  closing  of  schools,  96;  county 
or  assistant  county  superintendents  not 
eligible  to  office  of  school  director,  45 ; 
course  In  patriotism,  148 ;  delegates  to 
State  conventions,  50;  Bngllsh  language 
medium  of  instruction,  151 ;  expenses  of 
county  superintendents  and  assistant 
superintendents  of  schools,  45 ;  extend- 
ing benefits  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Indus- 
trial School,  215 ;  fires  and  fire  preven- 
tion, 182;  Frances  Wlllard  Day,  115; 
industrial  rehabilitation,  171 ;  Instruc- 
tion in  citisenship  and  principles  of  Gov- 
ernment of  United  States,  154 ;  Instruc- 
tion in  "safety-first  methods,"  146; 
medical  Inspection,  187 ;  minimum 
salaries  for  teachers,  99-101 ;  occupation 
tax,  137;  pay  of  teachers  attending  in- 
stitutes, 112;  period  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  of  children,  126; 
physical  training  and  ethics,  146;  play- 
grounds, 156;  prohibition  against  levy 
of  taxes   while   change   of   boundary   Is  1 


Pennsylvania — Continued. 

pending,  82 ;  public  auditoriums,  libra- 
ries, etc.,  197;  purchases  and  sales  of 
property  for  normal  schools,  109;  re- 
demption of  school  bonds,  50 ;  removing 
persons  confined  in  prison,  who  are  seri- 
ously III,  to  other  institutions,  215;  re- 
organizing department  of  agriculture, 
32 ;  repair  of  school  btalldlngs  by  con- 
tract, 84  ;  salaries  of  attendance  officers, 
126 ;  salaries  of  deputy  superintendents 
of  public  instruction,  37 ;  salary  of  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  87 ; 
school  district  surrounding  another  dis- 
trict to  purchase  site  In  other  district, 
84  ;  school  tax  in  first-class  districts,  82  ; 
schools  for  blind,  204 ;  schools  for 
feeble-minded,  207 ;  sites  for  township 
high  schools,  164;  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, 32;  State  library  and  museum, 
197  ;  State  scholarships  for  graduates  of 
high  schools,  181;  transportation  of 
pupils,  57  ;  transportation  of  school  chil- 
dren, 119-120 ;  transfer  of  poor  funds, 
72 ;  tuberculous  children,  208 ;  vaccina- 
tion required,  137 ;  validation  of  certifi- 
cates, 93. 

Pensions,  teachers.    See  Teachers'  pensions. 

Physical  education,  143-146. 

Physical   examination   and   medical  inspec- 
tion, 136-138. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  instruction,  146. 

Pictorial  or  graphic  representations,  148- 
149.  • 

Plan  of  classification,  6-8. 

Playgrounds,  155-157. 

Poll  taxes,  school  purposes,  83. 

Population,  school.     See  School  population. 

Porto  Rico,  absence  with  pay,  96;  acting 
graded  school  principal,  96 ;  diploma  of 
principal  teacher  in  Porto  Rico  equivalent 
to  high-school  diploma,  109 ;  education  of 
illiterates,  154 ;  night  schools,  154 ;  Poly- 
technic Institute  may  confer  degrees, 
189;  qualifications  of  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, 96;  scholarships  in  the  United 
States  for  high  school  graduates,  174; 
tax  for  high  school,  104;  "Teachers' 
Day,"  148;  teachers'  pensions,  105; 
training  courses  for  teachers  in  high 
schools,  110 ;  transfer  of  "  La  Egida  D<'1 
Maestros* "  fund  to  teachers'  retirement 
fund,  105 ;  written  consent  necessary  for 
use  of  school  buildings  as  hospitals,  84. 

Private    and    endowed    Institutions,    State 
control.  190-192. 

Professional    and   higher   technical   educa- 
tion. 185-189. 

Professional  schools,  188-189. 

Professional  training  of  teachers,  106-112. 

Public  school  libraries.  199. 


Qualifications  of  voters,  52-53. 
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Bacet,  separation,  181. 

Eeading  drclea.  See  Teacbert*  aasocla- 
tiona. 

Reci-eatioii  centers,  155-1S7. 

BfehabiHtatloB  and  education  of  Injnred 
and  crippled,  166-178. 

Betarded  children,  20&-208. 

Rhode  Island,  AmerlcanUatlon  work,  154- 
156;  child-welfare,  209;  clerks  for  com- 
missioner of  public  schools,  38 ;  expendi- 
ture of  balances,  72 ;  Federal  vocational 
education  act  accepted,  171 ;  industrial 
YehabiUtatlon  act  in  full,  171;  minimum 
salary  for  teachers,  101;  powers  and 
duties  of  superintendents  of  schools,  60 ; 
salaries  of  clerical  force  in  office  of  com- 
missioner of  public  schools.  38;  salaries 
of  commissioner  and  assistant  com- 
misaloner  of  public  schools,  88;  salaries 
of  superintendents  of  schools,  50;  sal- 
ary of  State  librarian,  198 ;  schoolhouscs 
as  polling  places,  156;  State  library. 
198. 

8. 

Salaries,  teacfaera     Am  Teachers*  salaries. 

Sanitation,  school.     See  School  sanitation. 

School  boards.    See  Boards  of  education. 

School  census,  112-113. 

School  discipline,  181-182. 

School  districts,  58-58. 

School  elections,  52-58. 

School  fraternities,  182. 

School  funds  (State),  eoraposltloa  and  In- 
vestment, 62;  general  apportionment, 
64-70. 

School  holidays.  115. 148. 

School  lands.  State.  59-61. 

School  libraries,  190. 

School  meetings,  52-58. 

School  population  and  attendance,  112-131. 

School  sanitation,  85-86. 

School  surreys,  Alabama,  16. 

School  system,  Alaska.  68. 

School  taxes.  Bee  Taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

School  term.  113-115. 

School  year.  118-116. 

Schools  of  education,  106. 

Secondary  edncatlon,  70-71,  159-166.  Bee 
also  High  schools. 

Sectarian  education,  149. 

Separation  of  the  races.  181. 

Smith-Hughes  act.  166-178. 

South  Garollna,  annuity  of  retired  teacher. 
105 ;  appointment  of  district  school 
trustees.  60 ;  bureau  for  registration  and 
employment  of  teachers,  88 ;  compulsoiy 
school  attendance,  126 ;  disturbing  school 
for  women  or  girls.  189 ;  employment 
bureau  for  teachers,  96 ;  equalisation 
fund  for  needy  echools,  69 ;  flexible  levy 
and  termination  of  collection  of  special 
taxes,  82  ;  **  Frances  Willard  Day,"  148 ; 


South  Oirollna— CoBtlnved. 
improvement  of  school  conditions  In  In- 
dustrial communities,  69 ;  increase  in 
school  tax  in  Charleston,  82;  Inenmnce 
of  public  buildings,  86;  military  college, 
removal,  188 ;  providing  a  oorrectlonal 
school  for  white  girls,  216;  publle-school 
libraries,  199;  regulation  of  Insurance. 
86;  relief  of  school  districts  from  dis- 
qualifications, 69;  removal  of  school 
trustees.  60 ;  salary  of  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  Bcfaools,  38 ;  seliolar- 
ships  in  State  InstitutlonB,  181;  school 
for  feeble-minded,  207;  system  of  enl- 
form  blanks  and  reports,  88;  State  aid 
for  high  schools.  164 ;  State  aid  for  rural 
high  schools,  71;  State  board  of  correc- 
tional admlnlstratloii,  216;  tax  levies  In 
municipal  corporations  over  6,000  popu- 
lation, 68 ;  teacher-training  courses  In 
high  schools.  111;  transfer  of  public- 
school  pupils,  120:  university  authorised 
to  accept  gifta,  181. 

South  Dakota,  acquiring  and  disposition  of 
schoolhoQse  sltsa,  86 ;  additional  land 
for  agricultural  college,  187;  advertise- 
ment and  sale  of  school  and  public  lands. 
61;  Americanization  work,  165;  annual 
approprtatten  for  common  schools,  60; 
appropriation  for  education  In  rural  dis- 
tricts. 69 ;  board  of  control.  82 ;  bonda  In 
coaunon-school  districts,  76;  bonds  In 
independent  and  consolidated  school  dis- 
tricts. 75 ;  certificates  of  teachers  en- 
gaged in  naval  or  military  service  In  the 
United  States.  91 ;  child-welfare  commla- 
sion,  200 ;  consolidation  of  schools,  120 ; 
compulsory  school  attendance,  186-127 ; 
county  normal  institutes  and  summer 
schools.  112;  county  nurses,  136;  duties 
and  qualifications  of  county  and  deputy 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  46; 
Bngltsh  language  medium  of  instruction, 
127,  161;  formation  of  school  districts, 
57;  free  textbooks,  138;  free  tuition  for 
war  veterans  In  State  Institutions,  181 ; 
Instruction  In  patriotism,  148;  lands  for 
use  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  209; 
legalising  acts,  tax  levies,  etc.,  of  boards 
of  cities,  towns,  townships,  counties,  and 
school  districts  incidental  to  war  with 
Germany  and  Austria*  50 ;  method  of  con- 
solidation, 120;  professional  certlflcatea, 
91;  publications  ct  boards  of  education. 
60 ;  reorganising  consolidated  school  dis^ 
tricts  as  common-echool  districts,  120 ; 
reserve  of  deposits  in  lands  sold  or  leased, 
61 ;  salaries  of  county  superintendents, 
46 ;  sale  of  school  and  public  lands,  61 : 
school  board  to  make  necessary  repairs 
on  buildings,  86;  Student  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  at  State  higher  Institutions, 
164 ;  teacher  permit,  127 ;  teacher  train- 
ing in  high  schools.  111;  transportation 
of  school  children,  120;  vocational  edu- 
cation. 172. 
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Special  classes,  education.  199-208. 

Special  types  of  schools*  161-169. 

Standardisation  of  schools,  112. 

State  boards  of  education.  27-34. 

State  finance  and  support,  6^71. 

State  officers.  84-88. 

State  school  fnnds.  See  School  funds, 
State. 

State  school  lands.  See  School  lands, 
State. 

State  taxation.  Bee  Taxation  for  school 
purposes.  State. 

Subject  matter  of  Instruction,  141-161. 

Summer  schools  for  teachers,  111-112. 

Supenrlslon  of  schools,  9-68. 

Suspension  and  expulsion.  See  Compul- 
sory attendance. 

T. 

Taxation  for  school  purposes,  local,  76-84 ; 
State,  62-64. 

Teacberages.    See  Teachers*  cottages. 

Teachers,  examinations,  88-94 ;  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  88-94;  employ- 
ment, 94-106;  professional  training  and 
education,  106-112;  tenure  of  office,  94- 
95. 

Teachers*  associations,  94. 

Teachers'  certificates,  88-94. 

Teachers'  colleges,  186. 

Teachers',  cottages,  87-88, 

Teachers*  institutes  and  summer  schools, 
111-112. 

Teachers'  pensions,  101-106. 

Teachers'  salaries,  96-101. 

Technical,  industrial,  and  rocational 
schools,  106-179. 

Technical  schools,  186-189. 

Tennessee,  appointment  of  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  38 ;  appropriation 
for  State  Historical  Society,  198;  arbor, 
bird,  and  flower  day,  148 :  attendance 
officer,  127;  cltisenshlp  of  teachers,  96; 
commitment  to  Tennessee  Vocational  Re- 
formatory for  Qirls,  216;  delinquent  pu- 
pils, 127 ;  department  of  history  and 
archives  transferred  to  State  library, 
198;  display  of  United  States  flag  on 
•choolhouses,  87 ;  Bast  Tennessee  Female 
Institute  transferred  to  State  UnlTersity, 
184 ;  guardians  and  wards,  199 ;  Improve- 
ment of  public  education  by  increase  of 
revenue,  69 ;  improving  Tennessee  Voca- 
tional Reformatory  for  Girls,  216 ;  mak- 
ing governor  ex  officio  member  of  State 
board  of  education,  83 ;  pensions  for 
teachers  in  Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School,  202 ;  rate  of  State  property  tax- 
ation, 68 ;  removing  State  Training  and 
Agricultural  School  for  Boys  to  State- 
owned  land  laiown  as  the  **  Herbert  Do- 
main," 216 ;  school  for  feeble-minded, 
207 ;  selling  of  tobacco  to  minors,  209 : 
State  board  of  administration,  38;  text- 
books, 38,  140 ;  university  extension,  184 ; 
Victory  Day,  116. 


Texas,  appointment  and  compensation  of. 
members  of  Texas  Library  and  Historical 
Commission,  198 ;  appropriation  for  runil 
schools,  70 ;  bond  required  of  textbook 
contractors,  141 ;  chief  of  women's  fli- 
vision  of  Department  of  Labor  an'l 
women  inspectors,  180 ;  display  of  Ameri- 
can flag  in  public  schools,  87 ;  employ- 
ment of  women  and  rflnors,  180 ;  EnglUb 
language  medium  of  instruction,  151 ; 
exemption  of  independent  and  common- 
school  districts  from  limitation  of  total 
tax,  82 ;  expenditure  of  public  free  scltool 
funds,  59;  extension  of  independent 
school  districts,  57 ;  extension  of  teach- 
ers' certificates,  98;  Federal  vocational 
education  act  accepted,  172;  free  text- 
books, 188-139;  Investment  of  sinking 
funds  of  school  districts  in  Government 
securities,  76 ;  Juvenile  courts,  210 ;  keep- 
ing records  of  independent  school  dis- 
tricts, 61 ;  lessons  in  patriotism,  148 ; 
Texas,  lease  of  water  on  flree-school  lands 
for  production  of  oil  and  gas,  61;  pay 
for  women  teachers,  96 ;  penalty  for  con- 
tributing to  driinquency  of  minors,  209 ; 
promote  the  development  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  on  public  free-school  lands,  61 ; 
registration  and  statistics,  reports  of 
school  officers,  etc.,  61 ;  salaries  of 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  45 ; 
talariee  of  superintendents  of  ctiaritable 
institutions,  216;  sale,  lease,  etc.,  of 
lands,  with  reaervation  of  minerals,  61 ; 
school  elections,  57;  school  of  mines  at 
Bl  Paso,  187;  separation  of  university 
and  A.  and  M.  College,  184 ;  State  board 
of  control,  88 ;  State  home  for  dependent 
end  neglected  white  children,  216;  suits 
against  school  districts,  50;  transfer  of 
.nchool  children,  120. 

Textbooks,  free,  188-139;  uniformity,  189- 
141. 

Textboolcs  and  supplies,  188-141. 

Township  boards  of  education,  46-52. 

Tiadc  schools,  174. 

Transportation  of  pnpila.  Bee  Consolida- 
tion of  schools. 

Truancy.     Bee  Compulsory  attendance. 

Tuberculous  children,  208. 


U. 


Units,  administrative.  Bee  Administrative 
unltR. 

Universities,  training  of  teachers,   106. 

Universities  and  colleges,  179-186;  State, 
181-185. 

Unix'ersity  and  school  extension,   157-158. 

Utah,  Americanization  work,  155 ;  appor- 
tionment of  State  tax,  64 ;  certificates 
fcr  public-school  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  superintendents,  91 ;  continuation 
schools,  179 ;  county  libraries,  198 ;  elec- 
tion of  school  boards,  county  school  dis- 
tricts, 61 ;  employment  of  children,  180 ; 
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efitabllflhment  of  taigrh  schools.  169:  Fed- 
eral vocational  education  act  accepted, 
172 ;  free  entrance  fees  in  higher  insti- 
tutions for  returned  soldiers  and  sailors, 
184 ;  inTestment  of  funds  from  public 
lands,  62 ;  Juvenile  courts.  211 ;  libraries 
and  gymnasiums,  198;  October  12th, 
115;  physical  welfare  of  school  chil- 
dren, 135;  redemption  of  school  bonds, 
76;  repeal  of  special,  high-school,  and 
school-district  tax,  82  ;  school  for  blind, 
204 ;  school  for  deaf,  202  ;  short-term  in- 
debtedness, county  school  district,  substi- 
tutes for  school  district,  75 ;  State  tax 
for  district  and  high  school,  64 ;  uni- 
versity conferring  degrees.  184. 


T. 


Vacation  schools,  155-157. 

Vaccination,  137. 

Vermont,  "  absent-voter "  law  applicable 
to  students,  180 ;  appointment  and  re- 
moval of  school  superintendents,  51 ;  care 
of  dependent  and  neglected  children,  216  ; 
custodian  of  collections  of  Vermont  His- 
torical Society,  198;  definition  of  rural 
school,  67 ;  district  health  officers,  duties, 
135 ;  election  of  school  directors,  61 ; 
establishment  of  schools,  57;  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
168 ;  physical  education,  146 ;  prohibit- 
ing commitment  of  dependent  children  to 
Vermont  Industrial  School,  216;  school 
for  feeble-minded,  208 ;  State  university 
scholarships  for  medical  students,  181 ; 
teachers*  pensions,  105 ;  transfers  of  in- 
mates between  certain  State  institutions, 
216;  transportation  and  board  of  school 
pupils,  120. 

Virginia,  additional  fund  for  elementary 
schools,  64 ;  borrow  money  on  short- 
time  loans,  76 ;  commission  to  study  edu- 
cational conditions,  34  :  common  drinking 
cups  prohibited,  135 ;  conveyance  of 
Laurel  Industrial  School  to  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, 216  ;  compulsory  school  attendance, 
127 ;  donations  for  school  purposes,  72 ; 
exempting  incorporated  school  leagues 
from  annual  franchise  tax,  192 ;  Federal 
vocational  education  act  accepted,  172 ; 
health  nurses  and  medical  inspection, 
137 ;  high-school  subjects  In  elementary 
schools,  165 ;  scholarships  at  State  uni- 
versity, 184 ;  toll  while  conveying  pupils, 
120:  tubercular  teachers,  cottage,  135; 
women  admitted  to  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  185. 

Vocational  education,  166-173. 


W. 


Washington,  apportionment  of  funds  in 
districts  closed  by  health  officer,  70; 
cltisenshlp  of  teachers,  96;  credits  for 


Washington — Continued. 

service  in  trachlng,  105;  compensation 
of  school  district  clerks,  61 ;  disposition 
of  fines  and  forfeitures  for  violations  of 
measure  No.  3,  59;  equal  pay  for  teach- 
ers, 96 ;  Federal  vocational  education 
act  accepted,  172 ;  habitual  truants  and 
incorrigibles,  211;  leasing  of  State  lands 
for  mining,  61  ;  physical  education,  146 ; 
powers  and  duties  of  school  officers,  58 ; 
provisions  for  continuation  schools,  179 ; 
public  libraries,  198 ;  required  courses  in 
American  history  and  government  in 
high  schools,  165 ;  salaries  of  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  45 ;  salary  of 
State  superintendent  of  public  Instruo- 
tion,  38 ;  State  college  of  agriculture, 
187;  State  normal  school  at  Centralla, 
109;  student  fees  at  university,  185. 

West  Virginia,  amending  and  reenactlng 
Barnes'  Code  of  1916,  23-26;  care  and 
disposition  of  delinquent  children,  216; 
chiims  against  the  State,  69 ;  employ- 
ment of  minors,  180;  expenditure  of 
general  school  funds,  83:  higher  insti- 
tutions, 181 ;  renewal  of  professional 
certificates,  98 ;  school  for  deaf  and  blind 
of  Ne^ro  race,  202. 

Wisconsin,  apportionment  for  common 
schools,  70;  apportionment  of  debts  and 
liabilities  of  school  districts,  58;  appro- 
priation for  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  88 ;  assessments  on  teach- 
ers' salaries,  105 ;  attendance  reports  to 
truant  officers,  192 ;  board  and  lodging  of 
pupils,  120 ;  certification  of  teachers.  92 ; 
committee  to  investigate  retirement  of 
teachers,  105;  community  centers,  157; 
condemnation  of  land  for  normal  schools, 
109;  county  library,  198;  county  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers.  111;  creation 
of  a  land-settlement  board.  61;  credits 
for  teaching  service,  105 ;  dependent  and 
delinquent  children,  209;  disability  re- 
tirement, 105;  display  of  United  States 
flag  by  schools,  87 ;  dissolution  of  school 
districts,  58 ;  duties  of  county  superin- 
tendents, 51 ;  duties  of  district  treasurer 
and  clerk,  93;  educational  opportunities 
for  persons  recently  in  war  service,  181 ; 
educational  requirements  for  permits  to 
work,  181 ;  establishment  of  union  high 
schools,  165 ;  formation  of  school  dis- 
tricts, 68 ;  Frances  Willard  Day,  115 ;  in- 
crease of  teachers*  salaries  In  cities  of 
first  class,  88;  Inspector  to  direct  im- 
provement of  buildings,  85;  Instruction 
In  physiology  and  hygiene,  146;  invest- 
ment of  trust  funds,  borrowing  money, 
62;  joint  school  districts,  120;  junior 
high  schools,  165;  length  of  school 
month,  115 ;  limitation  of  district  school 
tax,  83;  loan  for  insurance  fund,  85; 
membership  of  school  boards,  51 ;  mem- 
bership of  State  board  of  education,  34 ; 
minimum  salary  of  teachers,  101 ;  naming 
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of  schools.  SB :  nonresident  tuition  fees 
in  high  schools,  165 ;  nurses,  employment 
of  by  counties,  135 ;  part-time  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  148 ;  powers  of  school 
boards,  51 ;  reading  circles,  94 ;  salaries 
and  duties  of  supervising  teachers,  46; 
salaries  of  county  and  district  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  46 ;  school  buildings 
and  grounds  for  recreational  activities, 
156 ;  school  gardens  and  vacation  camps, 
156  ;  school  taxes,  61 ;  schooling  of  illiter- 
ate minors,  127 ;  schools  for  blind  and 
deaf,  202,  ^04  ;  schools  for  deaf  and  those 
who  have  defective  speech,  202;  special 
school  tax  in  cities  of  third  and  fourth 
classes,  88;  State  aid  to  graded  schools, 
70 ;  State  board  for  vocational  education, 
173  ;  State  library  commission,  198 ;  State 
supervisor  of  special  classes  for  excep- 
tional   children,    208;    street    trades   of 
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minors,  131 ;  tax  leyy  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, 172 ;  teachers*  insurance  and  re- 
tirement fund,  105 ;  teachers'  salaries, 
51 ;  trust  funds  and  collections,  86 :  uni- 
form textbooks,  141 ;  university  regents, 
186 ;  warning  signs,  86. 

Wyoming,  commissioner  of  child  and  ani- 
mal protection,  209 ;  county  law  libraries, 
199 ;  defective  children,  200 ;  enlarge- 
ment of  school  buildings,  76 ;  estates  left 
for  educational  purposes,  192 ;  extension 
work  In  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
158  ;  fire  escapes,  86 :  investments  of  pub> 
lie  funds,  72 ;  joint  high  school  districts, 
165 ;  Juvenile  courts,  211 ;  laws  relating 
to  State  department  of  education,  26-27  ; 
salaries  of  county  superlntendentn  of 
schools,  46 ;  salary  of  State  librarian,  199  ; 
schools  for  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  202; 
State  historical  board.  199. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  presents  th/e  statistics  of  prac- 
tically all  the  important  school  systems  in  the  United  States  for 
1917-18.  The  various  chapters  in  the  volume  have  been  previously 
printed  as  bulletins,  as  indicated  below: 

Statistical  Survey  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  31,  1920. 
Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,  Bulletin  No.  11, 1920. 
Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  Bulletin  No.  24,  1920. 

Statistics  of  Universities,  Collies,  and  Professional  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  34, 1920. 
Statistics  of  Nonnal  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  81, 1919. 
Nurse  Training  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  73, 1919. 
Summer  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  31, 1919. 
Statistics  of  Public  High  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  19, 1920. 
Statistics  of  Private  High  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  3, 1920. 
Private  Commercial  and  Business  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  47, 1919. 
Industrial  Schools  for  Delinquents,  Bulletin  No.  52,  1919. 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Bulletin  No.  79, 1919. 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  Bulletin  No.  78, 1919. 

Schools  and  Classes  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Subnormal  Children,  Bulletin  No.  70, 
1919. 

This  plan  of  printing  the  different  chapters  in  the  report  as  separate 
bulletins  permits  a  wider  circidation  of  the  statistics.  By  this 
arrangement  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  send  the  whole  volume  to 
those  desiring  only  the  statistics  of  a  given  class  of  schools  or  in- 
stitutions. Several  thousand  copies  of  the  volume,  however,  have 
been  printed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  libraries,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, etc.,  with  a  complete  report  more  or  less  comparable  to  that 
issued  in  preceding  years. 

This  chapter  includes  a  general  sunmiary  of  the  statistics,  sh,owing 

the  enrollment  in  public  and  private  schools  and  institutions  of 

various  types,  the  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools  for 

1917-18,  the  distribution  of  teachers  among  these  schools  and  the 

estimated  length  of  time  the  average  person  attends  school  during 
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his  life.  In  addition  to  these  general  statistics,  this  chapter  contains 
certain  information  which  had  to  be  culled  from  other  chapters  in  the 
report  and  assembled  into  a  unified  whole.  Thus  tl^  statistics  of 
rural  schools  have  been  secured  by  subtracting  from  the  chapter  on 
State  school  systems  the  corresponding  amounts  in  the  chapter  on 
city  school  systems,  and  securing  from  these  results  certain  relation- 
ships. To  secure  complete  statistics  for  kindergartens,  it  Has  been 
necessary  to  bring  together  corresponding  data  from  reports  of  kinder- 
gardens  maintained  by  cities,  by  yillages,  and  by  private  organizations. 
Further,  the  enrollments  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  in- 
stitutions of  all  types  have  been  assembled  to  show  the  total  school 
enrollment  in  each  State  and  in  the  Nation.  This  chapter  serves, 
therefore,  the  double  purpose  of  summarizing  and  assembling  such 
data  as  could  not  well  be  done  in  any  other  single  chapter  of  the  report. 

Tablb  1. — School  and  college  enrollment  in  1918. 


Grades. 


PabUo. 


Prlvftte. 


ToteL 


KindergBitens 

Elementary  (primary  and  nammar ) 

Secondary  (mgh  sohoob  and  acadeoBiieB) 

Elementary  and  secondary  (Including  mdergartens):  * 

(Tity  schools 

Rural  schools 

Seoondary  (preparatory  departments  of  higher  instituticos) . 

Universities  and  colleges 

Professional  schools 

Normal  schools: 

State  schools 

City  and  county  schools 


Total  for  the  above . 


City  evening  schools 

Business  schools: 

Bay  schools , 

Night  schools 

Reform  schools 

Bfdiools  for  the  deaf: 

State  schools 

City  schools , 

Sdiools  fbr  the  blind 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded: 

State  schools , 

City  schools , 

(Government  Indian  adioota 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported  by  the  Government. 

other  public  schools  in  Alaska 


Total  for  special  schools 

ToUl  for  aU  schools  in  United  States «. 


438,877 

18,486,818 

1,985,478 

8,686,801 

12,268,567 

10,100 

113,046 

9,771 

120,157 

8,  o4o 


46,613 

l,4S7,OM 

158»746 


479,1 

19,913,808 

8,084,218 


84,880 

178»000 

88,882 


21,105,500 


565,413 


a  51,987 

12,170 

12,482 

5,748 

16,585 

118,138 

38,681 

3,635 

3,337 


707,297 


21,812,887 


}     •. 


44,600 

380,100 
48,068 

138»074 


1,933,473 


>  23,089,082 


188,014 
106,965 


} 


} 


644 


} 


017 


566,413 

389,579 
51,007 

13,814 
5»749 

17,153 

38,581 
8,  OSS 
8,387 


390,840 


998,137 


3,314,313 


•34,097,190 


1  Not  included  in  total  because  of  duplication  in  other  items. 

>  Includes  8,060  students  duplicated  In  universitleB,  colleges,  and  professional  schools. 

s  Does  not  include  11^825  iimiates  not  in  school  classes. 

*  Does  not  include  nusoeUaneous  schools,  sudi  as  art,  music,  etc.,  Dram  which  no  data  were  ooOeoted. 
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Tablb  2.—S(Jiool  enroUrMfU  cmd  estimated  eoet  in  1918. 


Claasiflcation. 


PabUo  elementary  schools  (induding  Underguteiis). , 

Public  high  sdiools *. , 

Private  etementary  schools  (including  kindergartens) 

Private  high  schools 

Bleoientarv  and  secondajry  schools:  ^ 

City  schools 

Rural  schools 

Universities  and  colleges:  * 

PubUc 

Private 

Normal  schools: 

State 

City  and  county 

Private 

Commercial  and  business  schools 

Reform  schools 

Schools  for  the  deaf: 

State 

aty 

Private 

Schools  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded: 

State 

City 

Private 

davemment  Indian  schools 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported  by  the  Oovomment 

Other  public  schools  in  Alaska 

Total 


Enroll- 
ment. 


18,919,095 

1,925,473 

1,503,656 

158,745 

8,586,001 
12,a58»507 

129,090 
246,263 

120,157 

8,348 

9,509 

289,579 

•61,987 

12,170 

12,482 

044 

5,749 

10,535 

> 18, 133 

017 

28,521 

3,035 

3,337 


Estimated 

per  capita 

oosc. 


23,433,720 


«31.68 
84.50 
96.57 

214.34 

47.76 
28.85 

505.95 
291.31 

145.39 
169.97 
159.52 
84.85 
326.00 

399.00 
195.00 
461.84 
510.03 

258.00 

0) 

489.00 

116.69 

57.22 

81.78 


45.23 


Estimated 
total  cost 

(including 
outlays). 


410,142,715 
353,679,239 

65,315,884 
71,739,531 


4.855,822 

1483,990 

297,425 

2,982,182 

4,266,090 


801,713 

3,328,115 

208,000 

272,905 


1,059,934,803 


1  Not  included  in  total  because  duplicated  in  other  items. 
>  Includes  collegiate,  preparatory,  and  professional  departments. 
I  Of  this  number  31,ld8  is  the  awage  enrollment. 
*  Data  reported  was  not  sufficient  for  reliable  estimate. 
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Table  4.— G^  and  hequuU  to  edueation^  1912-1918. 


Instltattons. 

1913 

1013 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1918 

UniyersitieB  and  ooltoges 

Sdiools  of  theology. 

834,783,090 

1,080,754 

435,867 

1,390,388 

479,034 

133,472 

1,202,215 

834,051,968 
3,330,510 
189,453 
1,308,090 
413,580 
199,899 
057,383 

830,070,017 
1,658,381 
308,087 
1,496,773 
007,431 
110,383 
700,540 

130,810,134 

1,407,055 

90,570 

3,001,070 

449,992 

108,479 

875,944 

830,190,000 

3,387,359 

138,588 

3,353,508 

758,996 

143,013 

1,357,719 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medidlDe 

837,450,945 

Public  nonnal  sohoolB. 

Private  nonnal  schools 

Private  high  schools. 

40,548 

010,817 

1,748,258 

Total 

30,001,310 

39,051,879 

31,357,398 

30,083,340 

37,095,380 

39,850,568 

Table  5. — 0^  and  hequats  to  education  from  1871  to  1918. 


1871 $8, 593, 740 

1872 10,072,540 

1873 11,225,977 

1874 6,053,804 

1875 4,126,562 

1876 4,691,845 

1877 3, 015, 256 

1878 3,103,289 

1879 5,249,810 

1880 5,518,501 

1881 7,440,224 

1883 7,141,363 

1884 11,270,286 

1885 9,314,081 

1886 5,976,168 

1887 7,512,910 

1888 6,646,368 

1889 6,942,058 

1890 '...  8,011,019 

1891 8,519,233 

1892 8,721,902 

1893 8,207,690 

1894 10,855,365 

1895 8,240,876 

1896 11,677,048 


1897 110,049,141 

1898 10,981,209 

1899 25,332,792 

1900 15,066,561 

1901 21,158,400 

1902 20,348,739 

1903 17, 915, 075 

1904 17,261,375 

1905 21,827,875 

1906 23,347,070 

1907 28,585,780 

1908 19,763,421 

1909 21, 192, 450 

1910 24,755,663 

1911 27,634,029 

1912 30,061,310 

1913 29,651,879 

1914 31,357,398 

1915 26,023,246 

1916 37,095,280 

1918 29,856,568 


Total,  excluding  1882 
and  1917 677,393,176 


TOTAL  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  figures  which  indicate  the  total  em*ollment 
in  each  type  of  school  or  institution.  The  statistics  of  schools  in 
Alaska  and  of  Government  Indian  schools  have  been  taken  from  other 
Government  reports.  All  other  statistics  contained  in  this  summary 
have  been  derived  from  the  succeeding  chapters.  These  data  have 
been  organized  to  show  facts  regarding  enrollment  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools.  The  statistics  of  private  elementary  schools  have 
been  estimated  very  laigely,  but  they  are  in  all  probability  fairly 
dependable.  The  grand  total  enrollment  in  all  types  of  schools  is 
24,027,199.  This  aggregate  includes  21,812,887  persons  enrolled  in 
public  schools  and  2,214,312  persons  enrolled  in  private  schools. 
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Excluding  all  special  and  evening  schools,  the  total  enrollment  in 
kindergarten,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  institutions  is 
23,029,062,  including  21,105,590  persons  registered  in  public  schools 
and  1,923,472  persons  enrolled  in  private  schools.  The  further 
distribution  of  these  aggregates  among  the  different  types  of  schools 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  table. 

THE  COST  OF  EDUCATION. 

Table  2  contains  statistics  showing  the  total  cost  of  education  in 
1917-18,  the  total  enrollment  in  the  institutions,  and  the  average  or 
per  capita  cost  based  on  the  total  nimiber  of  persons  enrolled  in  the 
various  types  of  schools.  These  annual  per  capita  amounts  do  not 
always  represent  the  same  conditions.  Thus  the  per  capita  expendi- 
tures in  public  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  institutions  usually 
do  not  include  amounts  spent  for  board  or  lodging,  while  the  corre- 
sponding expenditiu'es  in  private  high  schools  and  academies,  in 
schools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded  quitq  fre- 
quently include  these  extraneous-to-school  costs.  Caution  should 
be  used, '  therefore,  in  interpreting  the  per  capita  costs  shown  in 
Table  2. 

The  total  amount  spent  for  education  in  1917-18  in  the  schools 
represented  in  Table  2  was  $1,059,934,803.  Tlie  total  enrollment  in 
these  schools  (excluding  city  evening  schools)  was  23,433,726.  The 
average  per  capita  cost  based  on  the  total  nimiber  attending  school 
is,  therefore,  $45.23.  This  average,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out, 
needs  to  be  used  cautiously,  since  it  often  includes  the  cost  of  board 
and  lodging.  

TEACHERS. 

In  Table  3  the  number  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  various 
types  of  schools  have  been  assembled.  The  total  number  employed 
in  1917-18  was  769,763,  including  153,641  men  and  616,122  women. 
The  men  teachers  constitute  only  23  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
It  IB  thus  seen  that  over  three-fourths  of  all  teachers  in  the  United 
States  are  women.  In  1890  the  corresponding  percentage  was  almost 
36.  From  this  table  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  where  the  loss  of  men 
teachers  has  been  greatest,  but  this  matter  has  been  sufficiently 
discussed  in  succeeding  chapters. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO  EDUCATION. 

Table  4  shows  the  amount  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  education  in 
1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1918.  As  no  statistics  were  col- 
lected from  schools  in  1916-17,  there  are  no  corresponding  data  for 
that  year.  The  total  amount  received  from  this  source  in  1918  was 
$29,856,568,  which  represents  a  considerable  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  data  for  1916.    As  the  war  undoubtedly  reduced 
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this  source  of  school  support  in  1918,  it  is  not  safe  to  estimate  the 
amount  received  in  1917. 

In  Table  5  the  amount  of  gifts  and  bequests  for  each  year  since 
1870  has  been  assembled.  Omitting  the  amounts  received  in  1882 
and  1917,  the  total  amount  accruing  to  the  cause  of  education  from 
this  gratuitous  support  has  been  $677,393,176.  This  amount  is 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  Nation  for  one  year.  (The  total  amount  required  in 
1918  was  $763,678,089.)  This  amount  is  equivalent  to  $32.48  for 
each  pupil  now  enrolled  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
(20,853,516  pupils  enrolled  in  1918). 

Table  G.—Data  used  in  securing  the  average  number  of  day»  of  school  attended  by  each 
person  who  became  21  years  of  age  \n  1918  {5,S8  years  of  200  days  each). 


Bdioolyear. 

Assigned 

ages 
(years). 

• 

Average 
number  of 
days  at  ten- 
ded by 
each  pupil 
enrolled. 

Per  cent  of 

persons  of 

each  age 

attending 

school 

(1010). 

Average 
number  of 
days  atten- 
ded by  all 
persons  of 
eachage.1 

1 

2 

t 

4 

6 

1902 

5  and  under. 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21  and  over. 

1QL7 
102.1 
106.2 
106.0 
106.2 
107.3 
100.8 
112.6 
113.0 
111.8 
116.6 
116.6 
117.8 
121.2 
120.9 
120.4 
119.8 

19.5 
£2.1 
76.0 
82.7 
86.2 

oao 

01.9 
80.8 
88.8 
81.2 
68.3 
60.6 
35.3 
22.6 
14.4 
&4 
17.5 

19.8 

1003 

63.2 

1904 

78.9 

1906 

87.7 

1906 

91.5 

1907 ^ 

96.6 

1908 

100.1 

1900 

101.1 

1910 

100.3 

1911 

00.8 

1912 

70.0 

1913 ^ 

60.5 

1914 : 

41.6 

1916 

27.4 

1916 

17.4 

1917 

10.1 

1918 

20.9 

TotaL 

1,075.9 

1  Column  5  was  obtained  by  multiplying  column  3  by  column  4. 
AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOLING. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  schooling 
received  by  the  "average"  person  now  completing  a  school  course. 
The  data  showing  the  method  of  arriving  at  such  an  average  are 
given  in  Table  6.  In  Table  12  in  the  chapter  on  State  School  Systems 
the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  in  school  at  each  age  in  1910  is 
shown.  These  percentages  are  repeated  in  column  4  of  Table  6  of 
this  chapter.  It  is  assumed  that  all  children  who  are  under  6  years 
of  age  and  who  are  attending  school  are  5  years  of  age.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  fallacy  in  the  results  obtained  in  this  way,  although  it  is 
known  that  some  children  attend  kindergarten  at  the  age  of  4,  since 
the  age  groups  of  4  and  5  essentially  equal.  It  is  found,  therefore, 
that  19.5  per  cent  of  the  children  5  years  of  age,  or  an  equivalent 
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thereof,  are  in  school.  Similarly  for  those  over  20  years  of  age,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  they  are  all  21  years  of  age.  As  the  age 
groups  just  above  20  are  essentially  equal,  it  does  not  matter  if  all 
such  persons  are  considered  21  years  of  age. 

This  enables  one  to  combine  these  scattered  persons  who  are  attend- 
ing school  into  workable  percentages  which  for  all  purposes  are 
reliably  correct.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  average  child 
entered  school  at  the  age  of  5  in  1902  and  attended  school  more  or  less 
irregularly  until  he  was  21  years  of  age,  in  1918.  The  average  number 
of  days  attended  by  all  pupils  enrolled  in  school  in  1902  was  101.7; 
in  1903,  102.1  days,  etc.,  as  shown  in  column  3  of  the  table.  The 
''average"  child  5  years  of  age  attending  school  in  1902  went  101.7 
days.  The  following  year  this  "average"  child  went  102.1  days,  etc. 
But  it  must  be  considered  that  only  19.5  per  cent  of  the  children 

5  years  of  age  attend  school  and  that  only  52.1  per  cent  of  those 

6  years  of  age  attend  school.  Consequently,  the  "average"  child 
in  the  population  in  1902  received  not  over  19.8  days  schooling  at  the 
age  of  5  and  not  over  53.2  days  schooling  at  the  age  of  6  in  1903. 
Proceeding  as  shown  in  the  last  column  in  Table  6  it  is  found  that 
this  "average"  child  gets  the  longest  school  term  at  the  age  of  12, 
when  he  attends  101.1  days.  During  his  lifetime  he  will  attend  a 
total  of  1,075.9  days,  or  an  equivalent  of  5.38  years  of  200  actual 
school  days  each. 

At  the  age  of  5  the  complete  expectation  of  life,  as  shown  by  the 
United  States  Life  Tables  in  1910,  as  prepared  by  James  W.  Glover 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  is  56.21  years  of  365  days  each\  The 
"average"  child  as  shown  above  attends  school  after  this  age  only 
1,075.9  dayS;  or  an  equivalent  of  2.95  years  of  365  days  each.  By 
comparing  these  figures  it  is  found  that  this  "average"  child  attends 
school  only  obe-nineteenth  of  his  life,  subsequent  to  his  fifth  birthday. 
In  other  words  only  1  day  in  19  is  spent  in  scholastic  preparation 
for  life. 

One  error  involved  in  the  computation  of  column  6  of  Table  6 
needs  to  be  pointed  out.  The  average  number  of  days  attended  by 
each  child  enrolled  in  school  as  shown  in  column  3  includes  the  niun- 
ber  of  days  attended  by  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  children. 
Possibly  the  yoimger  children  enrolled  in  school  do  not  attend  so 
regularly  as  the  children  coining  within  the  compulsory  attendance 
age  limits.  In  other  words,  the  ''average"  child  attending' school 
at  5  may  not  attend  the  average  of  101.7  days,  while  at  the  age  of 
12  he  may  attend  more  than  the  average  of  112.6  days.  As  these 
errors  are  coimterbalancing,  and  as  the  range  of  these  averages  is 
narrow,  falling  between  101.7  at  6  years  and  121.2  at  18  years,  no 
great  vitiating  factor  can  be  discerned  herein.  It  is  held,  therefore, 
that  the  method  is  essentially  sound,  and  that  the  results  secured 
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are  reliable.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  the  percent- 
age of  persons  attending  school  in  1910  does  not  materially  operate 
in  nullifying  conclusions,  since  the  school  history  of  this  average  child 
centers  around  the  year  1910,  and  since  such  minor  errors  as  may 
exist  are  again  compensating. 

MEN  TEACHERS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  over,  25,063  men  and 
216,319  women  teachers  are  employed.  In  rural  schools  (schools 
located  in  the  open  country  and  in  villages)  80,164  men  and  329,196 
women  teachers  are  employed.  From  these  figures  shown  in  detail 
in  Table  9,  it  is  foimd  that  10.4  per  cent  of  the  city  teachers  and  19.7 
per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  are  men.  In  all  schools,  both  city  and 
rural,  16.1  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  men.  The  percentage  of  men 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  of  each  State  is  shown  graphically  in 
figure  1.  Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  West  Virginia  lead  with  relatively 
high  percentages  of  men  teachers,  while  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Ne- 
braska, and  Colorado  fall  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  The  scarcity  of 
men  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  in  certain  States  should  be  sufi^- 
cient  to  give  great  concern.  Unless  more  reinimerative  salaries  are 
paid  in  the  rural  schools,  the  exodus  of  practically  all  men  teachers 
from  these  schools  seems  imminent. 

THE  RURAL  AND  CITY  SCHOOL  TERM. 

For  the  United  States  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  combined  is  about  161  days.  In 
the  city  schools  the  corresponding  average  is  182  days,  while  in  the 
rural  schools  it  is  only  144  days.  The  children  in  the  rural  schools 
have  a  little  over  7  months  of  school,  while  city  children  have  over 
9  months.  The  city  child  has  a  school  term  36  days  longer  than  the 
child  in  the  rural  schools.  Figure  2  and  Table  8  present  these  facts 
for  each  State.  In  the  figure  the  projection  of  the  "  pin''  beyond 
the  ''bar''  is  very  pronoimced  in  the  States  falling  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  fiigure.  Smaller  differences  prevail  among  States  with  respect  to 
the  length  of  the  city  school  term,  than  to  that  of  the  rural  school 
term.    The  'Spins''  are  more  nearly  equal  in  length  than  the  ''bars." 

PART  OF  SCHOOL  TERM  NOT  ATTENDED. 

The  part  of  the  school  term  lost  by  irregular  attendance  is  shown 
for  rural  and  city  schools  in  Table  8  and  fiigure  3.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  diagram  the  per  cent  of  the  school  term  lost  in  the  rural  schools 
is  about  twice  that  wasted  in  city  schools.  In  many  States  near  the 
bottom  of  the  list  the  loss  is  about  the  same  in  both  classes  of  schools* 
Illinois  and  Ohio  are  outstanding  in  the  relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  rural  school  lost  by  irregular  attendance.    It  shoidd  be  noted 
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in  this  connection  that  the  States  have  been  arranged  in  the  decreas- 
ing order  of  the  percentage  of  the  rural  school  term  lost.  On  this 
score  Ohio  and  Illinois  occupy  the  most  commendable,  and  Kentucky 
and  Connecticut  the  most  derogatory  positions.  As  a  general  rule 
the  city  child  loses  39  school  days  annually,  or  21.4  per  cent  of  the 
term  provided,  while  the  child  in  rural  communities  loses  41  days,  or 
28.5  per  cent  of  the  school  term  provided  for  him. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  IN  RURAL  AND  CITT  SCHOOLS. 

In  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the  average  annual  salary 
of  teachers  is  $635.  As  shown  in  Table  10  the  corresponding  average 
in  city  schools  is  $854  and  in  rural  schools  $479.  The  variations  from 
these  average  practices  are  best  exhibited  in  figure  4.  New  Jersey, 
California,  and  Arizona  head  the  list  on  the  high  salaries  paid  to 
rural  teachers.  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  Mississippi  pay  the 
lowest  average  salaries  to  rural  teachers.  Not  infrequently  the  av- 
erage salary  paid  to  city  teachers  falls  below  the  $600  line.  The 
great  inequality  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  ''bars"  and  the  ''pins" 
in  most  of  the  States  suggest  the  query  as  to  whether  the  rural  child 
is  not  entitled  to  as  good  a  teacher  as  the  city  child. 

CITY  AND  RURAL  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  estimated  value  of  all  school  property  and  the  average  value 
for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  school  are  shown  for  city  and  rural  schools 
in  Table  10.  In  city  schools  this  per  capita  is  found  to  be  $146.62, 
while  in  rural  schools  it  is  only  $59.07.  For  both  combined  it  is 
$95.12.  The  reservations  from  these  general  averages  are  shown 
graphically  by  States  in  figure  5.  Montana,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin 
rank  first  on  the  values  of  propj^rty  in  the  rural  schools.  In  some 
States  little  difference  exists  between  the  average  value  in  rural  and 
city  schools.  In  most  States  the  "pins"  project  far  beyond  the 
"bars,"  indicating  that  great  inequality  exists  as  to  the  "school 
home"  provided  for  the  rural  and  the  city  child. 

THE  PER  CAPITA  COST  OF  RURAL  AND  CTTT  EDUCATION. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  annual  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  city  and  rural  schools.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  12. 
Some  of  the  averages  are  not  precise,  as  the  various  per  capitas  for 
city  and  rural  schools  had  to  be  derived  by  a  process  of  subtraction, 
as  explained  above.  While  the  averages  shown  are  not  precise, 
they  are  nevertheless  fairly  dependable.  In  figure  6  the  per  capita 
cost  for  each  pupil  enrolled  has  been  ascertained.  The  city  schools 
on  this  basis  spend  $40.60,  while  the  rural  schools  spend  only  $24.13 
for  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  'each  pupil.  The  States  have 
been  ranked  on  the  magnitude  of  rural  school  costs.    Montana^ 
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Nevada,  and  New  Hampshire  rank  first,  and  Rhode  Island,  Missis- 
sippi, and  North  Carolina  last  in  the  array.  Great  differences  be- 
tween rural  and  city  school  expenditures  are  indicated  by  decided 
projections  of  the  pins  beyond  the  bars.  The  States  seem  to  fall 
into  two  well-defined  groups  in  this  diagram,  the  State  of  Maine 
serving  as  a  dividing  bar.  Those  above  Maine  spend  over  $32  per 
rural  school  pupil,  and  those  below  Maine  spend  less  than  $23  per 
pupil. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  per  capitas  presented  in  this 
graph  relate  only  to  current  expenses  and  do  not  include  amounts 
spent  for  new  buildings,  grounds,  and  new  equipment.  These  un- 
usual average  capital  outlays,  however,  are  given  in  Table  12. 

In  figure  7  the  average  expenditures  for  education  in  rural 
and  city  schools  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.  This  method  of  computation 
eliminates  from  consideration  the  absence  of  pupils  from  schools  and 
gives  the  actual  annual  cost  for  the  average  pupil  who  takes  daily 
advantage  of  the  school  term  provided  him.  On  this  basis  the  per 
capitas  become  considerably  higher,  for  city  schools  $51.57,  and  for 
rural  schools  $33.67.  .  Figure  7  shows  these  facts  for  the  different 
States,  ranking  the  States  on  the  decreasing  per  capita  costs.  Ari- 
zona, Montana,  and  Nevada  lead  on  rural-school  expenditures,  and 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  come  last,  excluding 
Rhode  Island,  whose  data  were  unreliable.  In  several  States  the 
average  rural  school  expenditures  exceed  those  incurred  by  city 
schools. 

As  the  length  of  the  school  term  varies  considerably  in  the  differ- 
ent States,  the  average  cost  based  on  the  average  attendance  will  be 
comparatively  low  in  States  having  a  short  school  term  and  relative- 
ly h^h  in  States  having  a  long  school  term.  To  eliminate  this  factor 
of  inequality  from  consideration,  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide  the 
per  capita  costs  pictured  in  figure  7  by  the  length  of  the  school  term 
in  each  State  for  city  and  rural  schools  respectively.  The  results  of 
these  corrections  are  shown  in  Table  10  and  figure  8.  The  average 
daily  cost  in  rural  schools  ranges  from  57  cents  in  Montana  to  8  cents 
in  Tennessee,  the  data  for  Rhode  Island  being  unreliable.  The  aver- 
age for  all  rural  schools  is  23  cents  per  day,  and  for  all  city  schools  28 
cents.  It  becomes  apparent  from  these  figures  that  city  and  rural 
unit  costs,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  are  not  essentially  different. 
These  minor  differences  were  magnified  in  the  two  preceding  graphs, 
since  the  length  of  the  school  term  had  not  been  taken  into  consideiv 
ation.  This  statement  is  not  derogatory  to  figures  6  and  7,  since 
they  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  city  child  goes  to  school  a 
greater  number  of  days  during  the  year  than  the  rural  child.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  at  this  juncture  that  large  city  schools  can 
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be  maintained  at  smaller  unit  expenditures  than  can  small  rural 
schools,  most  of  which  have  only  one  room.  Where  large  numbers 
of  children  can  be  conveniently  brought  together  the  unit  cost  may 
not  decrease  but  the  educational  advantages  accruing  from  the  same 
cost  can  be  increased.  With  equal  per  capita  costs,  the  city  schools 
should  be  superior  to  rural  schools.  The  slight  difference  in  the 
daily  cost  of  maintaining  dity  and  rural  schools,  28  cents  and  23  cents 
respectively,  do  not,  therefore,  represent  even  approximate  educa- 
tional advantages,  when  all  facts  are  considered.  From  all  of  these 
analyses  of  current  expenses  it  does  not  appear  that  the  rural-school 
child  is  getting  a  ^'square  deal."  He  is  working  imder  a  handicap 
so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  rural  schools.  The  movement  for  the 
consolidation  of  schools  seems  to  offer  the  most  satisfactory  solution 
to  this  serious  problem. 

A  further  inequality  in  educational  opportunities  is  also  evident 
as  shown  in  Table  12.  The  average  amount  spent  for  permanent 
improvements  in  city  schools  was  $7.16  and  in  rural  schools  S4.82 
for  each  pupil  enroUed  in  school.  On  the  basb  of  average  daily 
attendance  these  per  capita  expenditures  become  $9.10  and  $6.73, 
respectively.  When  these  averages  are  divided  by  the  length  of  the 
school  term,  they  each  become  5  cents  per  day.  From  these  com- 
parative figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  city  child  is  better  housed  than 
the  rural  child.  It  b  true  that  the  building  program  may  have  been 
seriously  hampered  by  war  conditions  in  1918,  but  these  general 
averages,  although  reduced  in  magnitude  from  the  corresponding 
amoimts  usually  spent,  ought  to  be  reliably  comparable  for  city  and 
rural  schools.  On  every  count,  therefore,  in  figures  2  to  8,  inclu- 
sive, it  would  seem  that  the  rural  schools  have  been  shamefully 
neglected.  The  average  rural  child  is  bom  under  an  educational 
handicap. 
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Tablf  9. — Comparative  summary  of  number  of  teachers  employed  in  city  and  in  naral 

schools,  1917-18. 


states. 


United  States 

Alabama 

Aiixana 

Arkansas 

Galifomia 

Colorado 

Connerticut 

Delaware 

DLst.  Columbia. .. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indluia 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Vi^ino 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MissL*«ippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

NewMe:doo 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregcn 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.... 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestV&glnia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming , 


State. 


Men. 


105,  IM 


2,057 

245 

4,421 

2,015 

561 

405 
99 

219 
1.206 
2,677 

651 
4,656 
6,247 
2,454 
2,353 

4,414 

1,319 

614 

599 

2,089 

2,975 
1,793 
2,560 
4,122 
645 

660 

91 

228 

1,397 

600 

6,681 
2,767 
760 
7,307 
3,036 

1,017 
7,818 

254 
1,195 

745 

3,376 

5,229 

917 

123 

1,787 

1,349 

8,774 

1,642 

145 


Wo- 
men 


546,515660,709 


9.605 
1,812 
7^587 
15^261 
6,658 

6,512 

962 

1,636 

5,065 

12,377 

3,196 
28,997 
10,743 
25,178 
14,045 

9,657 
6,589 
6,575 
4,966 
16,913 

20,076 
16,975 

9,051 
16,546 

5,136 

12,098 
644 

2,900 
14,411 

1,934 

52,606 
12,474 
6,400 
27.846 
10,760 

6,453 
86,616 
2,680 
7,266 
6,600 

9,571 

23,772 

2,632 

2,852 
12,117 

8,012 

7,204 

16,101 

1,746 


Total. 


City. 


12,562 

2,057 

12,006 

17,276 

7,219 

6,917 
1,061 

1,856) 

6,2n 

16,054 

3,847 
33,663 
16,990 
27,632 
16,398 

14,071 
7,9081 
7,189 
6,566 

19,002 

23,051 
18,768 
11,611 
20,667 
5,781 

12,758 
735 

3,128 
15,806 

2,534 

59,189 
15,241 
7,1601 
35,153 
13,796 

6,470 
44,338 
2,934 
8,461 
7,346 

12,947 

29,001 

3,4401 

2,975 

13,904 

9,861 
10,978 
16,745 

1,801 


Men. 


25,063 


168 

42 

121 

1,8451 

205 

438 
10 
210 
106 
247 

77 

1,375 

830 

460 

326 

106 
122 
202 
315 
1,547 

026 
602 

06 
761 

87 

155 

20 

04 

1,041 

37 

4,232 

123 

46 

1,084' 
320 

243 

2,682 

206 

100 

60 

238 
721 
177 
82 
202 

632 

176 

663 

10 


Wo- 
men 


216,810 


Total. 


241.882 


1,687 
621 
1,116 
0,376 
2,355 

5,834 
406 
1,636 
1,204 
2,627 

402 

14,137! 
6,015 
4,820 
2,058 

2,152 
1,067 
2,328 
2,661 
15,706 

8,646 
4,622 

078 
5,058 

053 

2,024 

111 

1,086 

10,554 

367 

34,405 

1,688 

415 

14,884 
2,816 

1,634 
10,727 

2,380 
089 
556 

1,966 
5,523 
1,237 
947 
2,622 

2,966 
1,643 

227 


1 

10 

2 


16, 
6 
6 
3 

2, 
2 

2 

2 

17i 

9 
6 
1 
6 
1 


1 
11 


88, 
1 

16 
2; 

1 

22 

2: 

1 


755 
563 
237 
721 
650 

372 
425 
855 

399 
774 

669 
512 
945 
288 
284 

348 
089 
530 
976 
255 

572 
124 
074 
719 
040 

179 
131 
180 
595 
394 

727 
811 
460 
868 
636 

877 
409 
697 
089 
616 

204 
244 
414 
029 
914 

498 
719 
470 
246 


Bncal. 


Men. 


8 


8(^164320,106 


2,780 
208 

4,300 
670 
266 


80 

0 

1,101 

2,430 

674 
3,281 
5,117 
1,005 
2,027 

4,218 

1,107 

412 

284 

642 

2,040 
1,201 
2,464 
3,361 
658 

605 
71 
134 
356 
563 

2,449 
2,644 
716 
6,323 
2,716 

774 

6,136 

46 

1,005 

686 

3,138 

4,508 

740 

41 

1,405 

817 
3,608 
1,070 

126 


Wo- 
men 


8,018 
1,201 
6,471 
5,885 
4,308 

578 
556 

0 
3,771 
0,850 

2,704 
14,860 

4,728 
20, 3« 
11,067 

7,506 
4,622 
4,247 
2,305 
1,205 

11,430 
12,353 

8,073 
10,587 

4,183 

10,074 

533 

1,814 

3,857 

l,6n 

18,013 
10,786 
•6,085 
12,062 
8,444 

3,810 

16,788 

201 

6,277 

6,044 

7,605 
18,240 
1,206 
1,005 
0,405 

6,046 

5,661 

10,106 

1,610 


Total. 


10 


400,360 


10,807 
1,404 

10,771 
6,555 
4,660 

678 

836 

0 

4,872 

12,280 

3,278 
18,141 
10,0451 
22,344 
13,114 

11,723 
6,810 
4,650 
2,680 

» 1,747 

13,470 
13,644 
10,537 
13,948 
4,741 

10,670 

604 

1,048 

4,213 

2,140 

20,462 

6,70Q 
18,286 
11,160 

4,698 

21,024 

337 

7,372 

6,730 

10,743 

22,757 

2,036 

1,046 

10,000 

6,863 

0,260 

11,276 

1,646 


FeroentaeBof 
menteachfMs. 


Stote. 


11 


16.1 


City. 


IS 


10.4 


23.6 
11.0 
36.8 
11.7 
7.8 

6lO 

0.3 

1L8 

10.2 

17.8 

16.0 
13.8 
36.8 
8.0 
14.3 

81.4 
16.7 
&5 
10.8 
11.0 

12.0 
0.6 
22.0 
10.0 
11.2 

6.2 

12.4 

7.3 

&8 

23.7 

11.8 
18.2 

lao 

20.8 
22.0 

16l7 

17.6 

&7 

14.1 

lai 

26.1 
18.01 
26.6 
4.1 
12.0 

14.4 

84.4 

0.8 

7.7 


Ru- 
ral. 


0.6 

7.5 

0.8 

12.5 

11.1 

6.0 
4.5 
11.8 
7.5 
&0 

13.5 

8.0 

13.4 

a7 

0.0 

&3 
6.8 
&0 

ia6 
o.v 

..7! 

0.8 

&0 

11.3 

8.4 

7.1 
IS.  3 
&0 
0.0 
0.4 

10.0 

6.8 

0.8 

11.8 

12.3 

12.0 

12.0 

8.0 

0.1 

&1 

ia8 

11.6 

12.5 

&0 

lao 

16.2 

ia2 

10.3 
7.7 


IS 


10.7 


25.8 
13.6 
30.0 
10.2 
5.8 

ao 

12.6 

ao 

22.6 
10.8 

17.5 

lai 

52.0 

&0 

15.5 

36.0 
20.6 
8.8 
U.0 
31.0 

15.2 
9.5 
23.4 
24.1 
11.8 

4.8 

11.8 

6.0 

8.5 

96.3 

12.0 
19.7 
10.7 
29.1 
24.3 

16.0 
23.4 
13.6 
14.0 
102 

29.2 
10.8 
36.4 

2.1 
13.6 

130 

38.0 

0.6 

7.7 


>  Probably  nnreliable. 
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Tabls  10. — Sdiool  property  in  city  and  naral  achooU,  1917-18. 


states. 


Estimated  value  of  school  property. 


State. 


United  States 


Alabama.. 
Arizona.... 
Arkansas.. 
CalUomia.. 
Colorado... 


Connectioat 

Delawaro. 

Dist.ofColumhia. 

Florida 

Oeorgla. 


Idaho.... 
lUbois.. 
Indiana.. 
Iowa.... 
Kansas.. 


Kentucky 


Mftjnff 

Marykuid. 

Massachuaetti*.. 


Hichigan... 
Minnesota.. 
IjfissiaBip'pt.  1 

MissooH 

Montana.... 


Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire, 

New  Jeney , 

NewMecdoo , 


NewYork. 

North  Oarolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oiegoos 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Oarolina.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington.., 
West  Vfrginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


|l,W8y0OS,818 


ll,9aB,8n,000 


16,501,849 
6,115,803 
13,908,117 
90,001,819 
18,800,076 

80,428,407 
a,  288,280 
13,062,000 
10,023,257 
15,6«8^968 

U,O72,160 
164.019,859 
67,076,007 
51,003,916 
86,251,567 

22,800,900 
14,071,978 
12,001,485 
18,800,000 
94,008,686 

71,998,684 
68,117,181 
4,860,000 
94,216,890 
18,200,310 

19,440,110 
2,419,645 
7,244,229 

79,909.966 
4,446,784 

282,282,578 
14,803,508 
15,500,000 

128,261,544 
68,103,763 

9,641,875 

188,447,965 

12,150,619 

9,889,638 
13,064,806 

16,867,960 
48,872,383 
12,865,461 
6,123,186 
18,862,354 

86,596,668 

20,245,833 

60,000,000 

3,486,318 


City. 


8784,876,818 


6,089,000 

3,382,000 

5,151,000 

68,864,000 

10,370,000 


2,212,000 

109,407,000 

88,630,000 

22,574,000 

13,062,000 

9,887,000 
7,008,000 
7,012,000 
8,426,000 
99,545,000 

48,600,000 
80,246,000 

3,076,000 
40,940,000 

6,457,000 

10,678,000 


4,600,000 

64,138,000 

1,229,000 

221,841,000 

4,204,000 

1,682,000 

97^900,000 

11,528,000 

10,668,000 
UO,  405, 000 

11,148,000 
8,342,000 
3,750,000 

7,758,000 
36,480,000 
5,653,000 
2,613,000 
7,610,000 

20,884,000 
8,116,000 

26,282,000 
1,110,000 


RnraL 


10,488,849 
1,783,802 
8,757,117 

81,227,819 
8,480,036 

1,488,407 
968,220 


7,671,257 
8^868,968 

8,860,169 
46,212,860 
84,145,607 
29,119,916 
28,189,557 

18,473,900 
7,068,978 
6,079,486 
6,874,000 


28,808,534 
82,871,181 
1,774,000 
83,276,390 
12,812,310 

8,767,110 


2,685,229 

16,866,966 

8,217,784 

40,911,678 
10,000,508 
13,818,000 
80,361,544 
40,684,768 


68,042,985 
1,016,619 
6,597,638 

10,334,806 

9,009,960 

22,303,383 

7,213,451 

2,510,186 

11,252,364 

15,712,668 

12,129,822 

83,718,000 

2,376,248 


Average  value  of 
school  propertv 
per  pupil  enrolled. 


State. 


IS 


8146.63  889.07 


27.02 
75.26 
30.13 
149. 47 
93.64 

124.03 
60.00 

212. 10 
54.06 
22.88 

106.71 

142.06 

U9.96 

97.47 

80.44 

42.86 
48.22 
86.89 
68.66 

149.06 

109.76 
129.25 
8.97 
141.80 
149.76 

64.80 
166.67 
109.78 
142.26 

61.90 

187.86 
23.66 
93.34 

134.73 
94.61 

65.40 

131.09 

133.37 

34.94 

94.49 

28.61 

44.47 

116.75 

82.57 

30.30 

139.24 
63.84 

133.51 
01.09 


City. 


64.19 
144.28 

97.26 
160.42 
Uia68 

132.08 
82.22 
212.10 

60.47 
61.12 

104.73 
175.07 
140.64 
142.68 
111.  14 

109.68 
86.47 
95.91 
79.97 

178.06 

146.47 
185.40 
75.60 
158.64 
159.64 

140.13 


127.86 

155.68 

90.90 

168.89 
54.81 
112. 74 
181.58 
113.83 

168.90 
148.49 
126.58 
65.76 
163.91 

88.31 

105.85 

115.90 

90.37 

76.01 

171.54 
139.08 
137.01 
115.88 


Rand 


31.18 

88.94 
21.48 
L22.31 
78.77 

89.05 
44.18 


61.88 
14.89 

106.96 
97.56 

104.88 
78.26 
80.58 

80.08 
28.80 
76.07 
41.37 


72.05 
101.09 
8.56 
181. 11 
145.96 

88.37 


87.92 

105.63 

44.59 

129.46 
18.11 
90.25 
73.57 
90.37 


88.30 

|>265.37 

19.11 

84.91 

18.07 
26.38 
117.43 
75.75 
29.64 

111.37 
46.88 

130.90 
82.82 


Average  annual 
salaries  of  teach- 
ers. 


State.i 


8 


8685 


846 

962 

887 

1,012 

749 

745 

561 

1,062 


866 

685 

778 
667 
678 
618 

864 
471 
448 
687 
858 


661 
291 
661 
670 

562 

874 

6481 

Oil 

500 

976 
284 
678 
744 
671 

702 
702 
802 
315 
604 

370 
487 
754 
467 
385 

922 
408 
521 
578 


City. 


8864 


636 
948 
637 
1,063 
905 

741 
767 
1,037 
662 
651 

860 

1,044 

780 

720 


668 
604 
495 
646 
671 

886 

948 

606 

851 

1,035 

779 
973 
686 
946 
727 

1,038 
608 
816 
809 
626 

1,087 

774 
743 
628 
760 

636 
683 
827 
554 
587 

1,006 
633 
813 
960 


Rural. 


10 


8479 


310 
873 
294 
929 
661 

748 
429 


302 
802 

656 

551 
488 
439 
471 

389 

'  393 

286 

788 

U,442 

518 
539 
2S9 
565 

589 

544 
682 
466 
1,008 
448 

654 

254 

616 

900 

578 

547 
638 

684 
289 
483 

322 
433 
702 
422 
314 

849 
307 
337 
531 


1  The  averages!  n  this  oolumn  have  been  computed  from  the  total  number  of  teaching  positions  tilled. 
*  Probably  unreliable, 
s  Data  Inoonsbtent. 
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Table  13.— Percentage  distribution  of  putnls  and  students  of  all  grades  in  both  puhUe 

and  private  scnoots  and  colleges,  1918. 


States. 

Per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  in 
each  grade. 

Per  cent  in  each  grade 
receiving  public  in- 
struction. 

Per  cent  of  the  total  population 
enrolled  in  each  grade. 

Ele- 
men- 
tary. 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 

Higher. 

Ele- 
men- 
tary. 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 

Higher. 

Ele- 
men- 
tary. 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 

Higher. 

Total. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

United  States... 

88.6 

9.3 

2.1 

92.8 

90.9 

52.2 

19.4 

2.0 

0.4 

2L8 

Alabama. 

93.1 
91.1 
96.7 
76.4 
84.7 

88.5 
91.6 
79.2 
98.7 
92.6 

86.0 
87.8 
85.3 
87.2 
83.7 

94.1 
91.4 
85.4 
91.0 
81.1 

87.0 
86.7 
93.5 
88.3 
88.9 

87.2 
87.6 
80.8 
90.0 
93.2 

87.8 
05.1 
90.8 
85.4 
91.6 

81.4 
89.4 
80.6 
95.6 
87.0 

98.0 
88.7 
86.3 
83.9 
90.8 

83.6 
03.6 
87.2 
90.2 

5.8 

6.9 

2.8 

20.6 

12.4 

lao 

7.6 

13.4 

5.7 

6.5 

12.2 

0.2 

12.5 

ia3 

13.0 

4.9 
7.8 

12.8 
6.5 

15.8 

10.7 

11.0 

6.7 

9.1 

9.7 

9.6 

10.2 

16.9 

9.1 

4.6 

9.8 
3.6 
7.1 
12.4 
6.4 

15.1 
8.5 
8.9 
2.7 
9.7 

5.9 

9.9 

12.1 

13.9 

6.9 

14.0 
6.4 
9.8 
9.3 

1.1 
2.0 
.5 
8.0 
2.9 

1.5 

.8 
7.4 

.6 
1.0 

1.8 
3.0 
2.2 
2.6 
.8.8 

1.0 
1.3 
1.8 
2.5 
8.1 

2.3 
2.3 
.8 
2.6 
1.4 

3.2 
2.2 
2.3 
.0 
2.2 

2.4 
1.8 
2.1 
2.2 
2.1 

4.5 
2.1 
1.5 
1.7 
3.3 

1.1 
1.4 
1.6 
2.2 
2.3 

2.4 

1.0 

8.0 

.6 

97.3 
96.6 
99.4 
97.2 
96.3 

86.1 
98.1 
84.8 
96.9 
96.5 

96.9 
82.6 
95.5 
94.8 
97.1 

95.0 
92.7 
90.8 

oao 

84.0 

88.4 
94.8 
98.9 
92.4 
96.5 

95.4 
98.9 
76.4 
91.9 
95.6 

87.4 
97.1 
97.0 
84.8 
96.6 

96.5 
92.8 
83.3 
98.2 
97.4 

96.7 
98.6 
97.3 
9a5 
98.3 

97.1 
99.1 
84.5 
97.2 

90.0 
89.6 
91.6 
96.1 
95.9 

86.2 

88.8 
74.8 
91.4 
89.2 

80.5 
91.4 
95.3 
91.7 
94.6 

84.1 
90.6 
86.7 
78.6 
90.1 

94.1 
89.1 
92.6 
91.7 
92.8 

83.7 
100.0 
81.2 
90.7 
94.0 

oao 

74.1 
95.5 
94.6 
96.8 

95.8 
87.0 
88.3 
79.1 
91.2 

83.3 
94.7 
70.4 
81.4 
83.6 

95.4 
93.2 
92.9 
83.5 

66.1 
100.0 
61.9 
61.3 
70.1 

27.1 
100.0 
22.4 
61.3 
49.7 

87.1 
34.6 
50.0 
46.4 
70.1 

50.6 
51.5 
54.9 
34.5 
14.5 

83.1 
69.7 
64.3 
58.1 
100.0 

73.9 

100.0 

42.3 

42.8 

100.0 

28.1 
67.6 
79.4 
53.1 
92.4 

09.5 
26.8 
43.6 
65.6 
71.5 

29.2 
68.3 
100.0 
65.7 
50.6 

95.4 

81.9 

81.1 

100.0 

23.3 
24.4 
25.2 
15.7 
17.7 

2ao 

17.0 
17.0 
2a4 
22.1 

2a7 
18.7 
18.1 
22.6 
19.4 

22.8 
17.3 
17.3 
17.8 
16.2 

2a9 
19.7 
25.9 
18.9 
23.5 

21.9 
11.6 
15.8 
17.8 
19.6 

16.1 
25.7 
20.4 
18.3 
22.0 

14.5 
17.0 
15.7 
23.6 
17.5 

25.0 
21.9 
22.7 
16.3 
20.6 

14.0 
21.1 
18.5 
18.9 

1.5 
1.8 
.7 
4.2 
2.6 

2.2 
1.4 
2.9 
1.2 
1.5 

2.9 
3.0 
2.6 
2.7 
3.0 

1.2 
1.4 
2.6 
1.3 
8.1 

2.6 
2.6 
1.6 
2.0 
2.6 

2.4 
1.3 
8.3 
1.8 
1.0 

1.8 
1.0 
L6 
2.7 
1.6 

2.7 
1.6 
1.6 
.7 
2.0 

1.6 
2.4 
8.2 
2.7 
1.6 

2.3 
1.2 
2.1 
1.9 

.3 
.5 
.1 
.6 
.6 

.3 
.2 
1.7 
.1 
.3 

.4 

.6 
.5 
.6 

.8 

.2 
.3 
.4 
.5 
.6 

.5 
.5 
.2 
.6 
.4 

.8 
.8 
.4 
.1 
.6 

.4 

.8 
.6 
.5 
.6 

.6 
.4 
.8 
.4 

.7 

.8 
.4 
.4 
.4 

.5 

.4 

.2 
.6 
.1 

25.1 

Aii«oiin 

26.7 

Arfp^lVSaS  .....  r        .  r   .   - 

26.0 

California 

20.5 

Colorado 

2a9 

Connecticat 

22.5 

Delaware 

1K6 

Dist.  Columbia 

Florida 

21.6 
21,7 

Oeonda 

23.9 

Idaho 

24.0 

T1HTV>1ff r 

21.3 

^n<){i4iA ,  ^  -  ^  - ,  ^ 

21.2 

Iowa 

25.9 

23.2 

Kentndry 

23.7 

19.0 

Maine 

20.3 

Maryland 

19.6 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

19.9 
24.0 

Minnesota 

22.7 

Mississippi 

27.7 

Missouri 

2L5 

26.5 

Nebraska 

25ul 

Nevada 

13.1 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

19.5 
19.7 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

21.1 
18.3 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ol^ , 

27.0 
22.5 
21.5 

24.1 

Oregon 

17.8 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

TennfWHMW. ....  ... 

19.0 
17.6 
24.7 
90.2 

36w0 

Texas 

24.7 

Utah 

Vermont 

36.3 
19.4 

Vlrriil*, . .      .  

22.7 

Washington 

16.7 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin .....  r 

22.5 
21.2 

WvovninfT .  T 

2a9 
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TabIiB  14. — PupilB  and  students  of  aU  grades  in  both  public  and  private  schools  'and 

eoiUgeSf  1918 — Part  I. 


states. 


United  States. 


Alabama., 
Arizona... 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado., 


Connecticat — 

Delaware 

Dist.  Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Lidiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


KflQtacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Manfiacbiiaftttfl . 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. 
lOssissippi. 
Mlsaoun... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

NewMezioo.... 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

PennsylvaniB.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakoto.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washington... 
WestV&ginia. 
Wisconsin.... 
Wyoming 


Pupils  receiving  ele- 
menttiry  instruc- 
tion (primary  and 
grammar  grades). 


PubUc. 


8 


Ig,  919, 605 


542,529 
63,470 
449,865 
475,845 
176,523 

219,423 

34.423 

53,802 

185,784 

639,510 

92,745 
975,834 
492,106 
476,759 
352,165 

509,844 
302,135 
123,157 
221,513 
522,088 

580,072 
.  437,407 
511,617 
602,562 
110,440 

270,993 
12,988 
54,044 

512,019 
81,917 

1,498,001 
616,396 
156,414 
819,158 
516,261 

123,244 

1,390,969 

83,131 

385,697 

125,430 

560,812 
992,934 
100,096 
53,973 
451,982 

225,959 

300,780 

399,992 

34,896 


Private 
(largely 
estima- 
ted). 


1,457,044 


14,885 
2,941 
2,635 

13,818 
3,000 

38,462 
2,561 

10,000 
5,930 

10,000 

3,000 

206,773 

23,203 

26,370 

10,653 

26,781 
23,750 
12,429 
24,516 
99,109 

76,184 
24,187 

5,750 
49,828 

4,000 

13,182 

143 

16,653 

34,971 

3,887 

216,909 
18,228 

4,795 
147,195 

7,966 

4,460 

108,000 

16,680 

7,000 

3,411 

18,963 

2,727 
5,672 
7,900 

6,813 

2,720 

73,512 

1,000 


Pupils      receiving 
secondary  in- 
struction (high- 
school  grades). 


Public. 


1,943,921 


31,358 

4,503 

11,802 

126,913 

25,108 

24,506 

2,714 

8,049 

10,672 

40,386 

12,165 
112,557 
72,046 
54,572 
53,469 

23,611 
23,506 
17,617 
13,769 
108,790 

76,869 
52,084 
29,139 
61,860 
11,572 

29,273 

1,530 

11,977 

50,300 

3,989 

172,226 
17,852 
11,995 

132,802 
35,689 

22,718 

124,015 

8,733 

8,770 

13,124 

30,634 

106,171 

10,162 

8,076 

29,166 

37,118 

16,364 

49,411 

8,444 


Private. 


5 


193,305 


3,467 
516 
1,091 
5,103 
1,078 

4,256 
341 
2,706 
1,008 
4,809 

1,436 
10,658 
3,556 
4,947 
8,071 

4,437 
2,448 
2,701 
3,760 
11,900 

4,795 
6,383 
2,330 
5,625 
'896 

1,961 


Students  receiving 
higher  instruo- 
ti(m  (see  columns 
8  to  16,  next  page). 


PubUc* 


247,044 


2,779 

5,127 

253 

19,229 

6,256 

550 

7,525 

1,162 

985 

18,479 

1,162 

2,314 

1,263 

6,110 
5,800 
4,282 
1,841 
5,739 

1,777 

1,191 

3,784 

240 


4,274 
1,419 
1,560 
12,020 
4,392 

1,966 
333 

1,389 
726 

3,062 

1,463 
13,736 
6,541 
6,606 
9,805 

3,367 
2,490 
1,574 
2,494 
3,484 

14,132 
8,640 
2,706 

11,183 
1,837 

7,637 

324 

832 

2,222 

2,106 

13,352 

4,843 

2,991 

13,199 

10,795 

3,860 
9,506 
724 
4,496 
3,532 

2,057 

11,252 

1,895 

979 

6,795 

6,408 

2,671 

13,148 

213 


Private. 


226,451 


2,191 


999 
7,676 
1,875 

8,213 


4,813 

468 

3,703 

216 

25,965 

6,530 

7,641 

4,216 

2,282 
2,345 
1,293 
4,727 
20,536 

2,875 
3,759 
1,502 
8,079 


2,693 


1,137 
2,974 


34,122 
3,563 

775 
11,665 

882 

1,701 

26,196 

937 

2,360 

1,406 

4,981 
5,226 


511 
4,609 

306 

691 

3,058 
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Table  15. — Pupils  and  students  of  all  grades  in  both  public  and  private  schools  and 

colleges,  1918 — Part  II. 


states. 


United  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado. 

Cozmecticat 

Delaware 

Dlst.  Columbia... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Dllnois 

Tndl^fift 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Students  receiving  higher  instruction— 


In  universities  and 
colleges. 


In  schools  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  vet«-- 
inary  medl'  ine,  den- 
tistry, and  pharmacy. 


Public.  Private. 


8 


106,768 


1,686 

437 

586 

6,988 

3,704 

137 
338 
751 
680 
1,640 

481 
4,566 
4,041 
5,853 
3,656 

1,002 
737 
843 

1,562 
495 

6,644 
4,056 
1,755 
3,928 
1,250 

3,627 

324 

558 

0 

280 

6,055 
1,273 
1,027 
9,665 
2,150 

2,843 
2,180 

243 
1,536 

017 

664 
3,602 
1,690 

480 
2,096 

3,809 

818 

3,989 

213 


178,060 


1,115 

0 

927 

6,206 

1,574 

2,649 

0 

2,858 

450 

3,204 

216 

19,927 

3,806 

7,434 

4,091 

1,627 
1,543 
1,249 
3,372 
16,390 

2,197 
A,  vd4 
1,491 
6,324 
0 

2,233 

0 

1,094 

2,251 

0 

25,529 
3,042 

775 
9,631 

770 

1,090 

21,639 

037 

2,340 

1,251 

3,872 

4,342 

0 

500 

3,061 

277 

430 

2,261 

0 


286,828 


Total. 


10 


2,801 

437 

1,513 

13,286 

5,278 

2,786 
333 
3,600 
1,130 
4,853 

607 
24,403 

7,847 

13,287 

7,747 

2,620 
2,280 
2,092 
4,034 
16,885 

8,841 
7,040 
3,246 
0,252 
1,260 

5,860 

324 

1,652 

2,251 

280 

32,484 
4,315 
1,802 

10,296 
2,920 

3,983 
23,819 
1,180 
3,876 
2,168 

4,536 
7,944 
1,699 
060 
5,157 

4,086 

1,257 

6,250 

213 


PuDlic. 


11 


0,771 


186 

11 

52 

502 

141 

0 

0 

425 

46 

04 

25 
620 
207 
753 
388 

55 

81 

34 

0 

0 

1,042 

857 

113 

146 

62 

440 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

140 

04 

731 

212 

136 

0 

0 

43 

111 

179 
425 
106 
105 
480 

182 

85 

243 

0 


Private. 


12 


38,822 


15 

0 

32 

1,146 

801 

208 

0 

1,040 

0 

400 

0 

4,760 

568 

207 

126 

612 

802 

44 

1,160 

3,321 

507 

577 

11 

2,710 

0 

871 

0 

43 

525 
0 

8,583 

106 

0 

1,710 
112 

626 

4,864 

0 

20 

0 

840 

840 

0 

11 

323 

31 

0 

660 

0 


ToUl. 


18 


48,503 


201 

11 

84 

1,738 

442 

298 

0 

2,374 

46 

693 

25 

5,380 

865 

060 

513 

667 

833 

78 

1,160 

3,321 

1,540 

1,434 

124 

2,856 

52 

811 

0 

43 

525 
0 

8,503 

336 

04 

2,441 
324 

662 

4,364 

0 

63 

111 

1,028 

1,265 

106 

116 

803 

213 

85 

003 

0 


In  normal  schools. 


PubUc. 


14 


128,605 


2,402 
071 
022 

4,440 
547 

1,050 

"fflS 


1,010 

057 
8,541 
2,203 


5,851 

2,310 

1,722 

007 

S82 

2,060 

6,446 
3,727 

837 
7,100 

535 

3,570 


274 
2,222 
1,826 

6,307 
3,480 
1,870 
2,803 
8,433 

890 
7,416 

481 
2,917 
2,504 

1,214 
7,225 


394 
4,210 

2,412 
1,768 
8,011 


Private. 


16 


0,600 


1,061 


132 


271 


6 
8 


1,278 
2,156 


48 


186 
825 

171 
106 


45 


106 


325 
324 


Total. 


85 
198 


1S7 

200 
44 


1,225 


152 
137 


16 


138,074 


3,4«8 

071 


4,672 
647 

1,330 


219 

8 

1,919 

057 
0,819 
4,359 


5,851 

2,353 
1,722 
G97 
1,118 
3,814 

6,617 
3,025 

837 
7,154 

535 

3,650 


274 
2,420 
1,826 

6,307 
3,755 
1,870 
8,127 
8,438 

975 
7,600 

481 
2,017 
2,661 

1,474 
7,260 


394 
5,444 

2,412 
1,020 
0,048 
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Tabu  16. — PuptU  and  studenta  of  all  grades  in  hothpuhlic  and  private  schools  and 

oMeges,  1918-—PAitT  III. 


states. 


United  States. 


Alabama. 

Arlsoia.. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

^.^^Delaware 

^T)lst.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa 


Kentocky 

l^oulsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachoaetts. 


Mictdgan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri.... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

PennsylTania. . 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Texas.... 

Utah 

Vermont. 
Virginia.. 


Washioffton... 
WestvlSnia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Summary  by  grades. 

Summary  according 
to  control. 

• 

(•rand 

total. 

Elemen- 
tary. 

Secondary. 

Higher. 

Public. 

Private. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

32 

20,376,739 

2,137,226 

473.495 

21,110,660 

1,876,800 

22,987,460 

657,414 
66,411 
452,500 
489,663 
179,523 

34,825 

5,019 

12,893 

132,016 

26,181 

6,465 
1,419 
2,519 
19,596 
6,267 

678,161 
69,392 
463,227 
614,778 
206,018 

20,513 
3,457 
4,685 

26,497 
6,953 

508,704 
72,849 
467,912 
641,275 
211,971 

257,885 
36,984 
63,802 

191, 7U 
649,510 

28,761 
3,055 
10,755 
11,680 
45,285 

4,409 
333 
6,202 
1,184 
7,365 

245,125 

37,470 

63,240 

197,182 

683,558 

45,930 
2,902 

17,519 
7,396 

18,602 

291,065 

40,372 

80,750 

204,678 

702,160 

05,745 

1,181,607 

515,309 

503,129 

362,818 

13,601 
123,215 
75,602 
50,519 
56,540 

1,679 
30,701 
13,071 
14,247 
14,111 

106,373 
1,102,127 
570,603 
637,937 
415,529 

4,662 

242,306 

33,289 

38,958 

17,940 

111,025 
1,344,623 
603,982 
576,895 
433,469 

536,625 
325,885 
135,586 
246,029 
621,197 

27,948 
25,954 
20,318 
17,519 
120,090 

5,649 
4,835 
2,867 
7,221 
24,020 

536,722 
828,131 
142,348 
237,776 
634,362 

33,500 
28,543 
16,423 
32,998 
131,546 

570,222 
356,674 
158,771 
270,769 
765;  907 

656,256 
461,594 
517,367 
652,380 
114,440 

80,664 
58,467 
31,409 
67,485 
12,468 

17,007 

4,207 

19,262 

1,837 

670,073 
498,131 
543,461 
675,595 
123,849 

83,864 
34,329 

9,582 
63,532 

4,896 

753,927 
532,460 
553,043 
739,127 
128,745 

284,175 
13,131 
70,697 

546,990 
85,804 

31,234 

1,530 

14,756 

65,427 

4,102 

10,330 

824 

1,969 

5,196 

2,106 

307,903 
14,842 
66,853 

564,541 
87,962 

17,836 

143 

20,569 

43.072 

4,140 

325,739 
14,985 
87,422 

607,613 
92,102 

1,714,910 
634,626 
161,209 
966,353 
524,227 

191,465 
24,108 
12,554 

140,327 
36,861 

47,474 

8,406 

8,766 

24,864 

11,677 

1,683,579 
639,008 
171,400 
965,150 
562,745 

270,260 

28,047 

6,120 

166,386 

.  10,010 

1,953,839 
667,140 
177,529 

1,131,544 
572,755 

127,700 

1,498,969 

99,811 

392,607 

128,841 

23,708 

142,494 

9,895 

11,084 

14,387 

6,570 
86,792 
1,661 
6,856 
4,940 

149,831 

1,624,580 

02,588 

396,963 

142,080 

7,142 

162,675 

18,779 

11,674 

6,062 

156,973 
1,677,265 
111,367 
410,637 
148,168 

579,775 

1,007,430 

102,823 

50,645 

450,882 

86,644 

112,061 

14,444 

34;  905 

7,088 

10,478 

1,895 

1,490 

11,404 

603,403 

1,110,357 

112,153 

68,028 

487;  943 

30,054 

25»612 

7,000 

8,024 

18,248 

623,457 

1,135,960 

119,162 

71,052 

606,191 

232,772 

303,500 

473,504 

35,893 

88,805 

17,555 

53,195 

3,684 

6,711 

8,262 

16,201 

213 

209,480 

319,815 

462,546 

38,552 

8,898 

4,502 

80,354 

1,240 

278,378 

324,317 

642,900 

39,792 

36  BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1916-1918. 

ENROLLMENT  IN    ELEMENTARY.  SECONDARY,   AND   mCHER  EDUCA- 

TIONAL  rNSTTTUTIONS. 

In  Tables  14,  15;  and  16  the  number  of  persons  attending  all 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools  have  been  assembled 
from  statistics  contained  in  succeeding  chapters.  Certain  significant 
percentages  have  been  derived  from  these  enrollment  figures,  as 
shown  in  Table  13.  From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  88.6  per  cent  of 
all  persons  attending  school  are  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools, 
9.3  per  cent  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  2.1  per  cent  in  the  higher 
institutions,  such  as  universities,  colleges,  technological  schools,  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  normal  schools.  In  Oregon  4.5  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  school  attendance  are  in  higher  insti- 
tutions. The  corresponding  percentage  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  7.4.  On  the  proportion  of  secondary  students  California  ranks 
first  with  20.6  per  cent. 

In  the  elementary  schools  92.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools.  In  the  secondary  schools  90.9  per  cent  of  all 
students  are  registered  in  public  schools.  In  higher  institutions 
only  52.2  per  cent  of  the  students  come  under  the  influence  of  insti- 
tutions under  public  control.  From  these  relationships  it  is  apparent 
that  the  private-school  factor  is  most  pronounced  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  education.  In  the  chapter  on  high  schools  the  decreasing 
importance  of  private  high  schools  has  been  pointed  out.  In  the 
chapter  on  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  the  rela- 
tively static  nature  of  higher  institutions  under  private  control  has 
been  demonstrated  over  a  period  of  years  by  means  of  an  index 
curve  showing  comparative  rates  of  increase. 

It  is  significant  to  compare  the  States  on  the  proportion  of  the 
total  population  enrolled  in  school.  These  percentages  are  shown 
numerically  in  Table  13  and  magnitudinally  in  figure  9.  It  is  seen 
from  the  diagram  that  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
have  the  largest  percentages  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  the 
school.  In  preceding  similar  statistical  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  it  has  been  shown  that  the  proportion  of  children  in  the 
Southern  States  is  exceedingly  high.  This  fact  means  that  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  of  school  age  and  is 
presumably  attending  school.  These  facts  are  suggested  as  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  high  ranking  of  these  three  States  on 
this  point.  Nevada,  with  a  comparatively  large  adult  population, 
has  relatively  few  children  to  attend  school,  and  therefore  ranks 
low  on  the  chart.  These  facts  surest  an  explanation  as  to  why 
Southern  States  usually  take  low  rank  when  any  attempt  is  made 
to  rate  the  States.  From  this  figure  it  is  seen  that  21.8  per  cent 
of  the  population  attends  school  at  some  time  during  the  year,  19.4 
per  cent  in  the  elementary  schools,  2  per  cent  in  the  high  schools, 
and  0.4  per  cent  in  higher  educational  institutions. 
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Tablb  17. — Miscellaneous  percentages  and  relationships   appertaining  to  public  and 

private  kiridergartenSy  combined,  1917-18. 


States. 


Estimated 

number  of 

childreD 

4to0  years 

of  age. 


S 


United  Stattf.'    4,575,2»4 


Alabama. 
Arizona..'. 
Arkansas. 
Califomla. 
Colorado.. 


Connectlcat 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa... 
Kansas. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

NeTada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina . 
North  Dakota . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . 
Virginia.. 


Washington.. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


139,263 
12,606 

100,982 
80,552 
39,338 

48,452 

8,150 

11,651 

46,434 

166,867 

21,465 
238,898 
111,682 
104,215 

80,078 

117,768 

101,567 

29,348 

57,946 

133,428 

126,766 

91,089 

119,481 

148,621 

17,617 

55,367 

3,155 

15,177 

121,519 

23,574 

360,824 
136,806 
41,018 
198,329 
132,286 

28,263 
375,250 

23,095 
100,900 

33,901 

121,750 

242,273 

23,854 

13,693 

114,987 

57,833 

68,881 

103,228 

7^108 


Per  cent  of 
children  of 

kinder- 
garten age 
enrolled  in 
kinder- 
gartens. 


Averaes 

length  of 

soiool 

term. 


10.60 


1.02 

6.66 

.19 

81.70 

16.28 

2190 
3.57 

85.62 
2.06 
1.07 

.74 

10.94 

12.07 

9.56 

2.08 

8.11 
3.42 
5.56 
3.46 
16.14 

28.22 

14.35 

.80 

11.45 

7.32 

11.72 
-9.45 

&12 
29.07 

1.12 

29.70 
.45 
.53 

13.73 
2.16 

1.80 

6.51 

22.62 

.  56 

2.71 

.27 
1.65 
1.48 
2.69 
1.80 

2.88 

.32 

23.56 

1.28 


183 


185 
181 
163 
180 
182 

179 
177 
174 
168 
168 

178 
181 
156 
176 
168 

183 
176 
164 
174 
180 

185 
184 
174 
195 

178 

179 
176 
174 
187 
178 

185 
184 
184 
185 
176 

191 
191 
169 
171 
170 

173 

176 
175 
166 
176 

181 
202 
183 
177 


Average 
number  of 

days 

attended 

byeadi 

pupil 
enrolled. 


100 


Number  of 

days 

wasted. 


97 
75 
128 
87 
62 

128 
103 
92 
100 
109 

145 
90 
76 

107 
92 

96 
99 
93 
99 
107 

102 
115 

95 
124 

94 

128 
108 
117 
109 
120 

86 
137 
142 
118 
102 

80 

110 

85 

99 

107 

131 

85 

115 

113 

91 

100 
154 
120 
119 


83 


88 

106 
35 
03 

120 

61 
74 
82 
68 
59 

33 
91 
81 
09 
76 

88 
77 
71 
76 
73 


79 
71 
84 

51 
68 
67 
78 
58 

99 
47 
42 
67 

74 

111 
81 
84 
72 
63 

42 
91 
60 
S3 
85 

81 
48 
73 
58 


Per  cent  of 
school 
term 
wasted. 


46.0 


47.6 
68.6 
21.4 
50.8 
67.0 

28L6 
4a9 
47.0 
40.4 
85.1 

18. 6 
50.2 
52.0 
39.2 
45.2 

4&1 
43.8 
43.2 
43.0 
40.6 

45.0 
87.6 
45.4 
36.5 
47.1 

28L6 
38.6 
32.8 
4a8 
32.6 

58.6 
25.6 
22.8 
36.2 
42.0 

5&0 
42.4 
40.8 
42.0 
37.0 

24.3 
61.8 
24.2 
32.9 
48w4 

44.8 
23.8 
87.8 
32.8 


Number  of 
pupUstoa 


8 


48 


82 
52 
38 
43 
56 

43 
40 
26 
27 
30 

40 
80 
60 
37 
53 

46 

37 
37 
26 
33 

SO 
43 
30 
48 
61 

34 
42 
23 
54 
44 

56 
24 
24 
47 
66 

64 

37 
47 
61 
44 

27 
54 
27 
20 
37 

54 
32 
43 

31 
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Table  18. — Statutics  of  public  and  private  kindergarienSf  1917-18. 


States. 


vUnlted  States. 


Alabama. 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas. 
Gattfornla. 
Colorado.. 


Supervi- 
sors. 


Coaanecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst.Colmnbia. 

Florida 

Georgia -., 


Idaho... 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa . . . 
Kansas. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana . . . . . 

Maine , 

Ifaryland 

Uassachusetts. 


Michigan . . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana . . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina . 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 
Virginia.. 


Washington.. 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


404 


Teachers. 


1 

11 
3 

13 
4 
3 
5 

10 

2 
34 
18 

9 
.  4 

7 
1 
2 
4 
24 

26 
12 

4 
12 

3 


1 

16 
0 

63 
2 
2 

17 
3 


20 
5 
5 
2 


11 

2 

2 

18 


10,001 


44 

16 

5 

666 

115 

277 
6 

160 
35 
60 

4 

fi07 

226 

272 

45 

80 
95 
44 

76 
667 

719 
804 

35 
400 

21 

190 

7 

53 

660 

6 

1,960 

26 

9 

583 

43 

8 

662 

110 

11 

21 

12 
74 

13 
18 
56 

31 

7 

660 

8 


PunUs      '  Aggregate 

riipu».         o**a»iH«»i«a 


attendance. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


479,989 


1,420 

839 

192 

28,433 

6,400 

12,046 
291 

4,151 
957 

1,791 

158 

47,568 

13,484 

9,961 

2,388 

3,663 
3,477 
1,633 
2,006 
21,522 

35,776 
13,071 

1,062 
17,018 

1,288 

6,403 
298 

1,232 

35,323 

263 

109,872 

613 

219 

27,210 

2,842 

500 

24,396 

5,223 

KAA 
OOO 

917 

327 

3,990 

354 

368 

2,072 

1,664 

221 

24,322 

91 


47,778,970 


137,418 

62,676 

24.519 

2,472,184 

397,916 

1,537,228 

29,870 

383,564 

96,  m 

195,081 

22,832 

4,259,517 

1,015,625 

1,066,557 

220,293 

349,038 
344,708 
151,691 
198,689 
2,294,085 

3,640,549 
1,506,503 

100,624 
2,103,420 

121,611 

827,891 

32,216 

143,584 

3,846,872 

31,450 

9,430,319 
83,897 
31,161 

3,220,363 
288,541 

40,492 

2,682,785 

444,429 

55,826 

98,024 

42,978 

337,756 

40,606 

41,666 

188,181 

167,113 

34,000 

2,925,607 

10,  TBS 


260,782 


743 

347 

150 

13,723 

2,191 

8,565 
169 

2,221 
574 

1,163 

128 

23,501 

0,507 

6,072 

1,309 

1,906 

1,958 

923 

1,143 

12,753 

19,704 
8,190 

579 
10,801 

682 

4,600 

183 

827 

20,550 

177 

50,980 
457 
160 

17,385 
1,644 

212 

14,031 

2,626 

327 

677 

240 

1,918 

232 

251 

1,071 

923 

168 

15,194 

61 


40 
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Table  19. — Kindergartens  in  cUies  of  t, 600  population  and  over,  1917-18. 


States. 


United  States. 


Alabama. 
ArizoEia.. 
Arlouisas. 
California. 
Colorado. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia.... 

Flonda 

Georgia 


Idaho.... 
Illinois... 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas... 


Cities  re- 
porting. 


S 


529 


3 
3 


37 
6 

24 


1 

4 


Supervi- 
sors. 


76 


3 
1 


2 
2 
1 


Teachers. 


8,267 


24 
14 


675 
106 

235 


167 
13 
28 


Pupils. 


412,239 


709 
720 


25,522 
0,145 

10,513 


282 


Aggregate 
attendance. 


40,716,018 


64,261 
48,903 


2,179,756 
367,494 

1,812,850 


377,684 
32,804 
91,909 


daily  at- 
tan<aroe. 


320,891 


273 


11,1 
2,016 

7,317 


2,183 
206 
553 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

lfftlT|^» 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 

Minnesota. 

Mississii 

Miss( 

Montana. 


sissippi. 
souii... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 


NewYork 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


TennesBee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . 
Virginia... 


Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


21 

23 

21 

9 

5 
3 
6 
1 
30 

54 

11 

5 

4 
4 

8 
1 
6 
47 
1 

67 
1 
1 

28 
1 

1 

20 
5 
1 

4 

1 

13 
2 
3 
2 

8 


50 


2 
4 

1 


1 
1 


14 
2 
1 
2 
1 


9 


3 
1 


5 
1 


2 


410 

167 

194 

86 

67 
91 
37 
47 
604 

586 

245 
26 

368 
18 

128 

4 

48 

585 
1 

1,623 

13 

1 

803 

33 

8 
588 

100 

1 

14 

6 
61 
13 
14 
22 


461 


42,929 
8,328 
7.675 
2,018 

8,226 
3,212 
1,444 
1,264 
19,051 

30,083 

10,923 

817 

15,844 

1,161 

4,616 

221 

1,114 

82,723 

60 

97,277 

248 

49 

20,806 

2,536 

609 

22,141 

4,864 

45 

514 

90 

8,672 

854 

263 

962 

1,848 

'26,'280' 


3,762,446 
898.390 
768,375 
165,680 

300,068 
807.624 
136,849 
117,706 
2,008,107 

2,972,581 

1,240,570 

60,174 

1,945,209 

106,572 

570,711 

21,765 

131,338 

3,545,907 

6,045 

8,278,327 

37,886 

6,300 

2,508,616 

251,957 

40,402 

2,419,218 

898,273 

5,220 

61,086 

12,018 

280,400 

40,606 

32.725 

107,566 

138,444 

'2,'464,'4i4 


20,673 
4,738 
4,336 
1,022 

1,627 

1,746 

790 

665 

11,749 

16,164 

6,788 

890 

10,014 

507 

3,154 

•'l25 

760 

18^917 

28 

44,819 

199 

35 

18,723 

1,436 

212 

12,450 

2,340 

30 

351 

77 

1,647 

232 

192 

506 

758 

'12*633 
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Table  20. — StatUtics  of  tindergartens  in  viUagea  having  leu  than  t^SOO  population, 

1917-18, 


States. 


United  States. 


Alabama. 
Arisooa.. 
Arkansas. 
Oalifomia. 
Colorado. . 


Coimecticat 

Delaware 

DIst.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Qeorgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ifftlno 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Number 
ofvUlages 
reporting. 


492 


2 

3 

45 


3 


Super- 
visors. 


4 

1 

2 
9 
1 
59 
4 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 


687 


2 

3 

57 


3 


4 

1 

2 
17 

1 
61 

4 


4^ 


21,138 


119 

167 

2,037 


136 


152 
26 

91 
425 

17 

1,801 

150 


265 


Aggregate 
attend- 
ance. 


2,612,200 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


13,683 

19,920 

206,432 


17,662 


18,759 
3,222 

13,512 

46,880 

1,600 

252,228 

20,667 


37,084 


14,438 


74 

122 

1,212 


06 


123 

18 

78 
270 

10 

1,887 

116 


212 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


1 

91 

21 

5 

6 


58 
3 
1 

40 
3 

26 
1 
6 
8 
6 


110 

39 

6 

7 


30 

4,105 

1,607 

148 

271 


3,060 

666,214 

188,010 

18,610 

32,980 


61 
8 
2 

47 
3 

40 
1 
5 
4 
6 


1,745 
77 
35 

1,912 
170 

1,649 

40 

106 

131 

210 


239,468 

10,461 

3,843 

214,140 
22,806 

160,896 

6,120 

15,185 

17,664 

26,108 


18 

9,966 

1,027 

118 

186 


1,868 
58 
21 

1,164 
129 

866 
32 
86 
98 

149 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Viiglnla... 


3 
1 


4 

1 


262 

18 


38,900 
2,928 


66 
93 


5,400 
13,600 


226 

16 


30 
76 


36 


4,060 


25 


Washington... 
WestvTrglnla. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2 
1 

72 
3 


2 
2 

78 


87 

75 

2,990 

91 


7,700 

8,400 

345,741 

10,783 


44 

60 

1,926 

61 
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Table  21. — StatMcs  of  public  kindergartens  in  cities  and  villages ^  1917-18. 


states. 


Cities  and 

Tillaees 

reporung. 


United  Stotes. 


Alabama. 
Arizona.., 
Arkansas. 
Oalifornia. 
Colonulo. . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Flcrida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
niinois.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
Missoun... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


NewYork 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washington.... 
WwtVUginla.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1,031 


3 
5 
3 
82 
6 

27 


1 
8 
4 

2 

30 
24 
80 
13 

5 
7 
6 
1 
31 

145 

32 

10 

10 

4 

66 
4 
7 

87 
4 

93 
2 
6 

96 

7 

1 

23 
6 
1 
5 

2 
13 
2 
4 
2 

5 

1 

122 

8 


Super- 
visors. 


Teachers. 


77 


8,844 


3 

1 


t 


2 
2 

1 


2 
4 
1 


14 
3 
1 
2 
1 


9 


3 
1 


5 
1 


2 


24 

16 

8 

632 

108 

238 


157 
17 
29 

2 

510 

168 

255 

40 

67 
95 
37 
47 
605 

606 
284 

32 
375 

18 

184 

7 

50 

632 
4 

1,668 

14 

6 

397 

39 

8 

602 

101 

1 

15 

7 
61 
13 
15 
22 

24 

2 

529 

8 


Pupils. 


433,377 


709 

839 

157 

27,559 

6,145 

10,640 


4,089 
434 
855 

91 

43,354 

8,345 

9,476 

2,177 

3,226 
3,477 
1,444 
1,264 
19,981 

34,138 

12,430 

965 

16,115 

1,161 

6,361 
298 

1,149 

34,635 

236 

96,826 

288 

154 

20,936 

2,745 

509 

22,403 

4,882 

45 

580 

183 
3,572 
354 
299 
962 

1,435 

75 

23,279 

91 


attend- 
ance. 


43,329,118 


54,261 

62,676 

19,920 

2,385,188 

367,494 

1,330,012 


377,684 
51,503 
05,221 

13,512 
3,809,326 

899,990 
1,020,608 

186,247 

300,968 
344,708 
136,849 
117,705 
2,096,167 

3,538,795 

1,437,580 

87,784 

1,978,189 

106,572 

810,164 

82,216 

135,181 

3,760,047 

27,850 

8,438,923 
48,006 
21,485 

2,521,280 
278,065 

40,492 

2,458,113 

396,201 

5,220 

66,435 

25,518 

280,469 

40,606 

86,775 

107,566 

146,144 

8,400 

2,810,155 

10  798 


daily  at- 
tendance. 


235,329 


325 

347 

122 

13,208 

2,016 

7,412 


2,183 
320 

5n 

78 

20,043 

4,748 

5,723 

1,138 

1,627 

1,958 

799 

665 

11,767 

19,122 
7,815 

508 
10,200 

697 

4,512 

183 

781 

20,081 

157 

45,677 
231 
121 

13,821 
1,585 

212 

12,675 

2,356 

30 

381 

152 
1,647 
232 
217 
506 

802 

60 

14,666 

61 
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Table  22,-— StatiiHcM  o/priwUe  kindergartens,  1917-18. 


States. 


United  States, 
AtolMaiia 


Nnmberof 
Under- 
ptftens. 


Super- 
visors. 


800 


327 


11 


2 


Teachers. 


1,217 


20 


Pupils. 


46,612 


711 


Aggregate 
attendance. 


4,440,862 


83  157 


Average 

dally  at- 

tendanoe. 


25,453 


418 


Arkansas. 
Gallfomia, 
Colorado. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana, 
Iowa.... 
Kansas. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marylaod 

Masasdiusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
Miasooii... 
MGDtana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire , 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


2 

16 

6 

27 
8 
2 
0 

22 

2 
60 
53 
15 

4 

• 

10 


6 
16 
83 

10 
15 

4 
22 

8 


1 
8 
2 

10 

4 
1 
8 
0 

2 

82 

14 

8 

4 

6 


2 
4 

19 

12 
9 
3 

10 
2 


2 
24 

7 


6 

8 

18 

31 

2 
87 
58 

17 
5 

13 


7 

20 
52 

28 
20 

8 
25 

8 


35 
874 
264 

i,3ir7 

291 

62 

523 

986 

67 

4,214 

5,139 

485 

211 

437 


4,500 
86,996 
30,422 

207,216 

29,870 

5,880 

44,610 

09,860 

9,820 

460,191 

115,635 

45,964 

34,046 

48,070 


189 

742 

1.541 

1,638 

641 

97 

903 

127 

132 


14,842 

80,084 

197,868 

101,754 
09,013 
12,840 

125,231 
15,039 

17,727 


28 
515 
175 

1,153 

160 

88 

245 

592 

50 

2,558 

1,750 

340 

171 

279 


124 

478 


582 
375 

71 
601 

85 

97 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota- 
Ohio 

Oldahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Istend . . 
South  Candina. 
South  Dakota.. 


2 

26 

1 

213 
8 
2 

113 
4 


1 

16 
0 

54 

2 

2 

14 

2 


3 

28 

2 


12 

3 

186 

4 


688 
27 

11,046 

325 

65 

6,274 

97 


8,463 

86,825 

3,600 

091,396 

40,801 

9,676 

699,063 
10,476 


46 

478 
20 


5,: 

226 

48 

3,564 

50 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
VIrgbiia... 


52 
6 

10 
4 

5 
10 


21 

4 
5 
2 

0 
5 


60 
9 

10 
6 

5 
13 


1,903 
341 
521 
837 

144 
418 


224,672 
48  228 
50,606 
81,580 

17,460 
48,287 


1,356 
270 
207 
196 

97 
271 


Washington... 
Westvfiginia. 

'Vf^soonsm 

Wyoming 


2 

20 

9 

7 

26 


0 
9 

'2 

2 

14 


8 
34 

7 

5 

31 


1,110 

220 

146 

1,043 


4,891 
80,615 

20,969 

25,609 

115,452 


34 
475 

121 
108 
636 
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KINDERGABTENS. 

The  statistics  of  all  kindergartens  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion have  been  summarized  in  Tables  17-22,  inclusive.  The  statistics 
of  all  kindergartens  in  cities  of  2,500  population  and  over  were  col- 
lected with  other  city  school  statistics  and  have  been  shown  in  detail 
for  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over  in  the  chapter  on  city  school 
systems.  The  public  school  kindergarten  statistics  in  villages,  i.  e., 
in  places  having  a  population  less  than  2,500  in  1910,  are  not  shown 
in  detail  in  this  report.  Only  the  summary  is  shown  herewith.  The 
statistics  of  private  kindergartens  have  not  been  printed  in  detail  in 
the  report.     Table  22  presents  the  summary  of  these  890  reports. 

In  figure  10  the  percentage  of  children  of  kindergarten  age  who  are 
enrolled  in  kindergartens  has  been  pictured  by  States.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  total  number  of  children  4  and  5  years 
of  age,  inclusive,  in  the  various  States  represents  the  number 
of  children  of  kindergarten  age.  In  the  diagram  it  is  seen 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  ranks  first,  with  over  35  per  cent  of 
its  children  of  these  ages  in  kindergartens.  A  revision  of  the 
census  estimates  in  1920  wiU  undoubtedly  show  that  this  proportion 
is  too  high.  California,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  come  next  in 
the  order  named.  In  eight  States  over  one-fifth  of  these  children 
are  in  kindergartens.  In  the  whole  country  only  10.5  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  these  ages  are  enrolled  in  kindergartens. 

Figure  11  shows  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  in  public 
and  private  kindergartens,  combined.  Remarkable  uniformity  pre- 
vails in  the  length  of  the  kindergarten  school  term.  The  average 
term  is  183  days.  In  all  States,  but  one,  the  average  exceeds  160 
days.  This  uniformity  in  the  length  of  the  school  term  seems  to 
imply  that  kindergartens  are  characteristic  of  cities  rather  than  of 
rural  districts,  which  often  have  a  relatively  short  school  term. 

The  great  waste  of  the  school  term  in  kindergartens  is  appalling 
to  the  uninitiated.  As  shown  in  figure  12,  in  eight  States  the  children 
attend  less  than  one-half  the  school  term  provided.  In  nearly  all  the 
States  the  loss  is  over  30  per  cent.  The  average  for  all  States  is  46 
per  cent.  Several  reasons  account  for  this  apparently  great  waste. 
Oftentimes  all  city  school  buildings  for  elementary  schools  do  not 
have  kindergartens.  This  lack  of  kindergarten  facilities  means  that 
the  children  who  do  not  attend  are  often  obliged  to  go  longer  dis- 
tances to  school  than  such  small  children  should  go.  The  distance 
factor,  therefore,  operates  to  reduce  attendance.  During  these 
early  years  the  child  comes  into  contact  with  many  communicable 
children's  diseases  when  at  school.  His  previous  home  life  has  been 
more  or  less  restricted,  but  now  he  is  exposed  to  any  disease  brought 
to  school.    The  loss  of  a  few  weeks  through  sickness  may  mean  that 
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the  child  wiU  not  return  to  school  again  that  year.  At  this  early 
age  no  compulsory  attendance  law  operates  to  bring  the  child  back  to 
school.  In  view  of  these  reasons,  a  high  degree  of  regularity  of  attend- 
ance is  not  to  be  expected  of  such  small  children. 

As  shown  in  Table  17,  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is 
48.  Considering  the  fact  that  46  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled  in 
kindergartens  do  not  attend,  it  is  found  that  the  average  number  of 
pupils  actually  present  each  day  to  each  teacher  is  only  22.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  teaching  load  in  kindei^artens  is  not 
very  heavy.  Considerable  variation  from  the  general  average  pre- 
vails, one  State  (Illinois)  having  as  many  as  80  pupils  to  a  teacher, 
and  another  (Vermont)  having  only  20.  In  considering  kinder- 
garten statistics,  it  should  be  observed  that  in  States  having  very 
small  percentages  of  pupils  in  kindergartens,  the  averages,  as  shown 
in  Table  17,  often  exhibit  characteristics  of  a  few  individual  schools 
and  not  generalities.  Due  regard  should,  therefore,  be  given  to  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  kindergartens  in  judging  the  percentages 
as  shown. 
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NOTE. 

Tho  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  tho  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOOATIONS. 

1540.  [Papers  presented  at  an  educational  conference  held  in  Mel-bourne,  Australia, 

April  1&-16,  1920].    Parents'  review,  31:  637-64,  September  1920. 

Contains:  1.  H.  A.  Woodrufl:  The  aim  of  education,  p.  638-44.    2.  Mrs.  T.  A  B.  Wclgall:  On 
the  place  of  art  in  a  liberal  education,  p.  644-48.    3.  Frank  Tate:  Parents'  national  educational 
union.    Some  aspects  of  the  now  education  act  for  England  and  Wales,  p.  648^1.    4.  D .  Avery: 
*  Cultural  value  of  science,  p.  651-64. 

1541.  Progressive    education    association.     [Proceedings.]    Convention,    April 

^10,  1920,  at  Washington,  D.  C.    48  p.    8*.    (Bulletin  no.  2)    (Stanwood 
Cobb,  secretary,  1607  Ir^dng  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  F.  F.  Bunker:  Koaction  of  the  public  schools  to  prosrcssivc  education,  p.  2-7. 
2.  Marietta  L.  Johnson:  Tho  school  and  the  child,  p.  7-16.  3.  Bernard  Lcntz:  Progrcssivo 
methods  in  use  in  army  schools,  p.  16-19.  4.  F.  D.  81utz:  The  Moraine  Park  school  and  the 
progressive  movement  in  tho  west,  p.  19-25.  5.  P.  K.  Miller:  The  sunrise  tone  between  public 
EChools  and  industry  j>.  2&-29.  6.  Angcio  Patri:  Progressive  education  in  a  public  school, 
p.  29-42. 
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1542.  South  Dakota  educational  association.    Proceedings  of  the  thirty-aeventh 

annual  sefision  .  .  .  held   at  Mitchell,  November  24-26,  1919.    Aberdeen, 

S.  Dak.   [1920?]    288  p.    8*».    (A.    H.    Seymour,  secretary,  Aberdeen,  S. 

Dak.). 

Contains:  1.  C.  H.  Judd:  American  and  European  schools,  p.  31-^.  2.  F.  L.  Sbaw:  A  brief 
statement  of  some  educational  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  South  Dakota,  p.  46-53. 
3.  O.  A.  Works:  The  fumer  and  education  in  democracy,  p.  6i-&9.  4.  C.  H.  Judd:  Edncatian 
for  citizenship,  p.  68-75.  5.  W.  N.  Van  Camp:  The  ultimate  solution  of  fire  prevention  is  the 
child,  p.  81-88.  6.  Henrietta  Calvin:  Home  eccmomics,  p.  91-95.  7.  VF.  A.  Cook:  The  motiva- 
tion of  the  teaching  force,  p.  10^109.  8.  H.  C.  8ouder:  Professional  growth  in  aervioo,  p.  109- 
15.  9.  O.  M.  Smith:  The  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  by  the  colleges,  p.  120-26.  10. 
N.  £.  Hclderman:  Measuring  ability  and  correcting  defects  in  reading,  p.  130-36.  11.  W.  F. 
Bruell:  The  educational  survey— its  hope  and  scope,  p.  151^56.  12.  Ruth  Goodrich:  How  to 
direct  the  student's  reading  interest,  p.  169-72.  13.  W.  A.  Cook:  School  hygiene  from  the  ad- 
ministrative standpoint,  p.  213-21. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1543.  Oasquet,  Francis  Aldan,  Cardinal.    A  history  of  the  venerable  Englidi  col- 

lege, Rome;  an  account  of  its  origins  and  work  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  London,  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1920.  291  p.  front., 
plates.    8®. 

1544.  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  historical  society,  vol.  21,  no.  2,  June  1920. 

Contains:  1.  Read  Bain:  Educational  plans  and  cflforts  by  Methodists  in  On)gQQ  to  18G0, 
p.  63-94.    2.  J.  C.  Almack:  History  of  Oregon  normal  schools,  p.  05-169. 

1545.  Snider,   Denton  J.     The   St.  Louis  movement  in  philosophy,  literature, 

education,  psychology,  with  chapters  of  autobiography.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Sigma  publishing  co.,  1920.    608  p.    12'>. 

The  writer  was  piesent  at  the  event  which  formed  the  starting-point  of  the  St.  Louis  more- 
mcnt— the  formation  of  the  St.  Louis  Philosophical  society  in  January,  1866,  with  Henry  C. 
Brockmeycr  as  president  and  William  T.  Hairis  as  secretary.  This  history  of  the  movement 
is  dedicated  by  Mr.  Snider  to  these  two  men,  his  life-long  friends  and  asMjciates. 

1546.  Woody,  Thomas.    Early  Quaker  education  in  Pennsylvania.    New  York  dty, 

Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1920.  3  p.  1.,  287  p.  front,  (m^) 
diagr.  8**.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contributions  to  edu- 
cation, no.  105). 

Published  also  as  thesis  (Ph.  D.)  Columbia  unirereity,  1918. 

Bibliography:  p.  272-82. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

UNITED  STATES. 

1547.  Barnes,  Walter.    The  school  at  Feathertown.    Education,  41:  46-52,  Sep- 

tember 1920. 

A  satiie  on  the  modem  school. 

1548.  Cary,   Charles  P.    The   Ayrcs  report    on   Wisconsin    schools.    Wisconsin 

journal  of  education,  52  :  219-22,  September  1920. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Wisconsin  discusses  the  rating  given  Wis- 
consin schools  in  An  index  number  for  state  school  systems,  by  Col.  L.  P.  Ayres,  of  the  Russell 
Sage  foundation.  New  York. 

1549.  Peters,  B.  l'.    The  effects  of  the  war  on  the  public  schools.    Kentucky  high 

school  quarterly,  3  :  3(M2,  July  1920. 

The  material  in  this  article  was  gathered  from  some  160  city  superintendents'  annual  reports 
for  the  period  1011^1990.  Notes  changes  in  respect  to  the  following  points:  Americanization 
progress;  Bilects  of  attendance;  Curriculum  changes;  General  otgianlsatlon;  Teacbera'  salaries; 
Depiction  of  men  teachers;  and  War  work. 
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1559.  Stuttgavt,  Ark.    Board  of  education.    What  the  Stuttgart  school  offers 

its  boys  and  girls    .  .  .    Stuttgart,  Ark.,  1920.    32  p.    illus.    8^. 

A  school  system  endeavoring  to  develop  the  whole  individual,  mentally,  physically,  socially. 
An  illustrated  outline  of  the  opportunities  presented  by  a  work-study-play  program.  The 
efforts  of  a  community  to  educate  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people  by  emphasizing  "  think- 
ing and  doing  "  as  well  as  mere  "  knowing. ' ' 

1551.  Virginia.  Education  commission.  Virginia  public  schools;  a  survey  of  a 
Southern  state  public  school  system.  By  the  Virginia  education  commis- 
sion and  the  Virginia  survey  staff.  Part  one — Reports  of  Education  com- 
mission and  Survey  staff,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  com- 
pany,   1920.    400    p.    plates,    tables,   diagrs.    12®.    (Educational    survey 

series,  vol.  VII.) 

The  first  volume  of  this  scries  contains  the  report  of  field  work  on  all  phases  of  public  educa« 
tion.  Part  II,  to  be  published  later,  will  be  devoted  to  the  report  of  the  Eturvey  staff's  division 
of  tests  and  measurements. 

:f552.  WilBon,  H.  B.    Progress  in  dty  schools.    Journal  of  education,  92:  199-201, 

September  9,  1920. 
8ome  re^en^  signs  of  progress  and  development  in  public  oduoa^n. 

FOREIGN  COUNTKISS. 

1553.  Chalardy  J.    La  R^publique  allemande  au  travail.    £cole  du  travail,  2: 

Ix-lxiv,  August  1920. 

Shows  how  Ccrmany  is  proceeding  to  rebaUlitate  herself  industrially  and  commercially. 
This  reconstruction  is  leased  on  a  thorough  s\-stem  of  education. 

1554.  Hoeach,  Oskar.    Die  philosophic  und  wir.    Monatschrift  fUr  hohere  schulen, 

19:  236-51,  June  1920. 

Deals  with  the  present  situation  of  philosophy  in  Germany,  and  with  pedagogy  as  a  philo* 
8ophicals3icnce. 

1555.  Lajpat  Kai.    The  problem  of  national  education  in  India.    London,  Georgo 

Allen  &  Unwin  ltd.  [1920]    256  p.    12*. 

15.56.  Man,  Henry  de.    How  Belgian  labor  is  educating  itself .     Survey,  44:  667-70, 

September  1,  1920. 

An  account  of  the  schools  for  laboring  people  administered  by  the  Belgian  Central  board  for 
workers'  education.  This  school  system  is  divided  into  three  degrees— the  elementary  local 
schools,  the  district  schools,  and  the  higher,  national  schools. 

1557.  Nttchter,  P.    Praktiker  der  demokratie.    Allgemeine  deutsdie  lehrerzeitung, 

49:  257-61,  May  28,  1920. 

This  article  draws  some  lessons  in  school  administration  for  the  new  German  democracy  from 
the  results  of  democratic  experience  in  the  United  States.  The  writer  presen  ts  in  trjtnslation  a 
lengthy  quotation  from  Chancellor's  Our  schools,  their  administration  and  supervision,  as 
showing  American  ideals  in  school  administration.  He  also  refers  to  Button  and  Snedden's 
Administration  of  public  education  in  the  United  States. 

1558.  PoUakoff,  Vladimir.    Leninism:  Destroying  culture  in  Russia.     Nineteenth 

ceatury  and  after,  88:  209-16,  August  1920. 

1559.  Trueman,  George  J.  School  funds  in  the  province  of  Quebec.     New  York 

city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1920.    154  p.  8°.     (Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  106.) 

• 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1560.  Colozza,  O.  A.    Artificio  e  artifiziositi  nell'educazione.     Rivista  pedagogica, 

13:  221-53,  May-Juno  1920. 

1561.  Frey,  Charles  K.    Education  for  democracy.    Education,  41:  1-9,  September 

1920. 
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1562.  Greene,  William  Chase.    Pedagogues  as  propagan<fists?    Weekly  review^ 

3:  245-46,  September  22, 1920. 

A  acfaeme  to  train  a  new  generation  of  Americans  to  think  first  of  quality  ratber  tban  of 
quantity. 

1563;  O'Shea,  M.  V.    Firet  steps  in  child  training.    Chicago,  Frederick  J.  Drake  & 

CO.  [1920]    284  p.    front.    12**.    (The  parent's  library) 
''Books  on  child  training":  p.  20^74. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1564.  Bennett,  O.  Martin  and  Bennett,  Margaret.    The  first  five  years  of  a  child's 

life.    London,  George  G.  Harrap  <&  co.,  ltd.,  [1920]    127  p.  16**. 

1565.  Brown,  George  A.    How  teach  children  to  think.    School  and  home  educa- 

tion, 40:  6-10,  September  1920. 

1566.  Gk>din,  Paul.    Growth  during  school  age;  its  application  to  education.    Tr. 

by  Samuel  L.  Eby.    Boston,  Richard  G.  Badger  [1920]    268  p.  charts.    8''. 
A  new  Englisb  version  of  a  standard  French  work  on  adolescence. 

1567.  O'Shea,  M.  V.    Faults  of  childhood  and  youth.    Chicago,  F.  J.  Drake  &  .co. 

[1920]    286  p.    12**. 

One  of  a  scries  of  four  volumes  prepared  for  the  Parent's  library.  "The  aim  throughout  each 
and  all  of  these  books  has  been  to  make  the  discussion  intelligible  and  practical  by  presenting 
t3rpica]  traits  of  childhood,  asexhibitod  in  the  ordinary  situations  of  daily  life,  and  then  endeavor- 
ing to  explain  these  traits  and  to  indicate  how  they  should  be  dealt  with  when  they  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  requirements  of  life  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  community." 

1568.  Bogers,  Agnes  L.    The  message  of  educational  psychology  to  parents  and 

teachers.    American  education,  24:  12-20,  September  1920. 

A  study  of  retardation,  especially  i  n  Baltimore,  and  the  necessity  for  a  department  of  research 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

1569.  Bouma,  Georges.    £1  desarroUo  fisico  del  escolar  cubano:  sus  curvas  nor- 

males  del  crecimicnto.     (Estudio  de  antropometrfa  pedag6gica.)    Habana, 
Casa  editorial  Jorge  Morl(5n,  1920.    133  p.    illus.,  graphs,  tables.    4®. 

1570.  Stem,  William.    Die  menschliche  personlichkeit  und  ihr  psychisches  leben. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  p^ds^ogische  psychologie  und  experimentelle  padagogik, 

21:  1-23,  January  1920. 

This  paper  forms  the  third  chapter  of  a  book  which  is  to  appear  under  the  title  of  "Psychologie 
und  schulc."  A  development  and  grounding  of  the  author's  theory  of  personality  is  given  in  his 
bocdc entitled  ''Die  menschliche  persGulichkeit." 

1571.  Strecker,  Edward  A.    Physical  factors  in  mental  retardation.    Journal  of 

the  American  medical  association,  75:  659-61,  September  4,  1920. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1572.  Bailey,  Pearce  and  Haber,  Boy.    Mental  deficiency:  its  frequency  and 

characteristics  in  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  examination  of 

recruite.    Mental  hygiene,  4:  564-96,  July  1920. 

Clinicaland  statistical  data  obtained  from  detailed  reports  submitted  by  theneuropsychiatric 
officers  to  the  Surgeon  general's  oiTice. 

1573.  FerguBon,  George  O.,  jr.    A  series  of  form  boards.    Journal  of  experimental 

psychology,  3:  47-58,  February  1920. 

Method  of  testing  mentality.  Gives  results  of  tests  in  public  elementary  schools  of  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  the  high  school  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  on  students  of  Colgate  university. 

1574.  Glass,  James  M.    Classification  of  pupils  in  ability  groups.    School  review, 

28:  495-508,  September  1920. 
An  account  of  tests  made  in  the  Washington  junior  high  school,  Kochestcr,  N.  Y 
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1575.  Illinois.    TJniyerBity.    Report  of  the  high  school  vicdtor  ...  for  the  year 

1919-20.    Urbana,  Pub.  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  1920.    68  p.    8*. 

(Univereity  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  17,  no.  25,  February.l6,  1920) 
Contains  A  test  of  English  composition  in  IlUnois  high  schools,  p.  43-63. 

1576.  National  intelligence  testa.    Manual  of  directions  for  use  with  scale  A,  form  1, 

and  scale  B,  form  1.  Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  research 
council  by  M.  E.  Haggerty,  L.  M.  Terman,  E.  L.  Thomdike,  G.  M.  Whipple, 
and  R.  M.  Yerkes,  chairman.    Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book 

company,  1920.    32  p.  12°. 

Aocompsnicd  by  scales  and  keys  for  tho  various  tests. 

These  are  tho  Army  mental  tests  adapted  for  use  in  schools.  The  National  intcllivrence  tests 
are  designed  to  test  the  general  Intelligence  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  18  years  (grades 
3  to  8). 

1577.  Sanaoxn,  C.    Measuring  intelligence  in  the  United  States.    School  (Toronto) 

9:  34-38,  September  1920. 

A  Canadian  view  of  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  in  the  United  States. 

SPECUL  METTHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  MUSEUMS. 

1578.  Finley,  John  H.    *' Enoch's  pillars.''    The  relation  of  art  museums  to  educa- 

tion.   School,  31:  629,  631,  August  26,  1920. 

An  address  given  on  May  18, 1920,  at  the  exercises  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Metropolitan  museum  of  art. 

1579.  Horton,  Anna  V.    Art  education  for  public  schools  through  a  city  museum. 

School-arts  magazine,  20:  14-20,  September  1920. 

The  cooperation  of  the  public  schools  and  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  art. 

1580.  Sherwood,  George  H.    Free  nature  education  by  the  American  museum  of 

natural  history  in  public  schools  and  colleges;  history  and  status  of  museum 
instruction  and  its  extension  to  the  schools  of  greater  New  York  and  \'icinity. 
With  a  foreward  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom.  New  York  city,  1920.  59  p. 
front.,  plates,  fold.  col.  map.  8^.  (Miscellaneous  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can museum  of  natural  history,  no.  13) 

PROJECT  METHOD. 

1581.  Johansen,  Fannie  O.    Projects  in  action  English.    Socialized  recitations  in 

composition  and  grammar.    Boston,  Richard  G.  Badger  [1920]    207  p.    8^. 

In  this  original  method  of  teaching  English  grammar,  pupils  singly,  or  in  groups,  present 
some  action,  usually  a  very  simple  one,  before  the  class.  Then  the  pupils  make  original  sen- 
tences of  \iuious  tjiKS  based  upon  this  action,  and  readily  learn  the  principles  of  grammar  and 
composition. 

1582.  Busk,  Begem  D.    Project  science  and  the  physics  method.    Education,  41: 

58-63,  September  1920. 

1583.  Spanton,  W.  T.    The  home  project  method  of  instruction  in  vocational  agri- 

culture.   Ohio  teacher,  41: 12-15,  September  1920. 

1584.  Whitney,  H.  J.    Project  teaching  of  manual  training.    Manual  training  maga- 

zine, 22:  57-61,  September  1920. 

VISUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

1585.  Duffey,  William  &.    Visual  instruction  in  the  University  of  Texas.    Educa- 

tional film  magazine,  4:  6,  24,  September  1920. 

15S6.  Madeod,  Annie  Louise.    Motion  pictures  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry.    Edu- 
cational film  magazine,  4:  7-9,  September  1920. 

Pedagogical  and  practical  advantages  ofTered  by  the  film  method. 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

READING. 

1587.  Armas,  Maria  Josef  a  de.    Ixw  nuevoe  metodoe  para  enaeftar  a  leer:  su  estudio 

ciitico.    Kevista  de  iii8trucci6n  pdblica  (Habana)  2:  447-505,  November- 
December  1919. 

A  thesis  (or  the  degree  of  ^tor  In  pedagogy. 

LTTERATURB. 

1588.  Bamesberger,  Velda  C.    Standard  requirements  for  m^moriziiig  literary 

material.    Urbana,  The  University  of  Illinois,  1920.     93  p.     tables.     8®. 
(University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  xvii,  no.  26.    Bureau  of  educational 
research.    Bulletin  no.  3) 
"Bibliographies":  p.  87-93. 

1589.  Carruth,  WUliam  Herbert.    The  status  of  comparative  literature.    School 

and  society,  12:  218-23,  September  18,  1920. 

1590.  Richards,  E.  B.    Studying  literature  for  service.    Education,   41:   10-19, 

September  1920. 

Author  is  specialist  in  English,  New  York  State  Education  department,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The 
I)aper  deals  with  the  development  of  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of  literature  by  high 
school  pupils. 

1591.  Smith,  Milton  M.    Local-coloring  Shakespeare.    Virginia  teacher,  1:  173-79, 

August  1920. 

Some  suggestions  for  teaching  Shakespeare.    What  wo  can  do  to  make  his  plays  live. 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1592.  Clark,  Mary  Emily.    Wliat  is  wrong  with  our  English  teaching?    Normal 

instructor  and  primary  plans,  29:  21-22,  70-72,  September  1920. 

Speaks  of  the  common  mistakes  in  English  found  in  the  high  school  which  have  not  been 
overcome  In  the  grades.    Some  suggestions  for  improving  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  grades. 

1593.  Grant,  Enmaia  B.    The  responsibility  for  English  speech  in  the  kindergarten- 

primary  period.    Kindeigarten  and  first  grade,  5:  269-70, 316-19,  September, 
October,  1920. 

1594.  Bice,  Anna  L.    The  dictionary  habit.    Journal  of  education,  92:  208-209, 

September  9, 1920. 

Sho  A's  the  necessity  for  training  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

1595.  Houston,  Percy  H.    The  case  for  the  humanist.    North  American  review, 

212 :  355-61 ,  September  1920. 

A  r^ply  to  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Eliot  and  Abraham  Flexner  on  humanistic  studies.  But 
the  writer  if;  also  critical  of  the  conventionalized  curriculum  and  formal  methods  of  Instructliig 
in  the  colleges  ani  universities;  the  "hardened  scholasticism"  of  the  schools.  He  presents  the 
outlines  of  a  constructive  program. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1596.  Beeve,  W.  D.    General  mathematics  for  the  high  school:  its  purpose  and 

content.    Educational    administration   and    supervision,    6:258-73,    May- 
June  1920. 

An  aiidress  delivered  at  the  Conference  of  principels  and  superintendents  of  the  Minnesota 
educational  association  at  the  University  of  Uiiinesota,  April  1920. 

THRIFT. 

1597.  Davia,  Frank  O.    A  school  bank.    School  and  society,  12:  230-32,  September 

18, 1920. 

Tells  of  the  Kennard  Savings  Society  established  in  the  Kennard  Jimior  Hi|^  School  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Shows  how  the  project  reaches  all  departments  in  the  schooL 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1598.  Abboty  Julia  Wade.    The  kindergarten  situation  today.    Kindergarten  and 

first  grade,  5: 275-77,  September  1920: 

Address  given  boforo  the  International  kindergarten  union,  Topeka,  Ksns. 

1599.  Cortright,    E.    Everett.    Fundamentals   in    primary    education.    Normal 

instructor  and  primary  plans,  29 :  29,  77,  79,  September  1920. 

1600.  Hoeic,  James  Fleming.    For  democracy — through  democracy.     Kindergar- 

ten and  first  grade,  5:  265-68,  September  1920. 

Address  given  before  the  International  kindcr,;artcn  union,  Topoka,  Kans. 

Says  that  children  can  be  most  cfTectively  trained  for  full  and  responsible  participation  in  all 
phases  of  our  democratic  life  through  experience.  The  children  themselves  must  freely  and 
intelligently  participate  in  common  purposes  carried  out  in  accordance  with  plans  which  they 
have  helped  to  form. 

1601.  Badice,  Sheila.    The  new  children;  talks  with  Dr.  Maria  Montessori.    New 

York,  F.  A.  Stokes  co.  [1920]    xv,  168  p.    illus.    12''. 
Also  published  in  London,  England,  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

RUltAL  EDUCATION. 

1602.  National   country  life   conference.    Rural  health.    Proceedings  of  the 

second  National  country  life  conference,  Chicago,  1919.    242p.   8®.    (Charles 

J.  Galpin,  executive  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  G.  E.  Vincent:  Better  health  for  rural  communities,  p.  13-30.  2.  Amalia  M. 
Bengtaon:  An  adventure  in  rural  health  service,  p.  44-^.  3.  Mabel  Carney:  The  schools  and 
rural  health,  p.  107-10.  4.  E.  C.  Lindeman:  Report  of  committee  on  recreation,  p.  118-33;  Dis- 
cussion, p.  133-36.  5.  Report  regarding  proposed  manual  of  suggestions  for  niral  social  work, 
p.  17S-86. 

1603.  Calhoun,  J.  T.    Consolidated  schools.    Jackson,  Miss.,  State  superintendent 

of  education,  1920.    38  p.    illus.    8°.    (Mississippi.    Department  of  educa- 
tion.   Bulletin  no.  17) 
Consolidation  in  Kississippi. 

1604.  Crawford,  B.  P.    [Consolidation  of  schools]    Nebraska  farmer,  62:  3-4.  July 

24;  14-15,  July  24;  5-6,  September  4;  14,  45-46,  September  11,  1920.    illus. 
The  first  and  second  articles  deal  with  oonsoUdation  in  .Indiana,  the  third  and  foprth  articles 
with  consolidation  in  Ohio.  .   , 
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1605.  .    Country  schools  that  are  making  good.    School  and  home  education, 

40: 17-20,  September  1920. 

From  an  address  before  the  Department  of  rural  education,  NaUonal  education  association, 
Salt  Lake  City,  July  6, 1920. 

The  consolidation  of  schools  and  some  things  that  have  been  accomplished  in  handlmg  the 
rural  school  problem. 

1006.  Davia,  B.  E.    The  twentieth  century  rural  school.     Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs- 
.  Merrill  company  [1920]    242  p.    12°. 

1607.  Lathrop,  Edith  A.    Honors  for  improved  rural  schools.    School  life,  5: 13-14, 

September  15,  1920. 

Rewarding  excellence  in  niral  schools  by  cash  prizes  and  by  special  distinctions.  Improving 
rural  schools  by  standardization. 

1608.  .    Improving  rural  schools  by  standardization.    American  school  board 

journal,  61:  33-34,  September  1920. 

History  of  the  movement,  the  administration  of  standardization,  results,  dangers,  etc. 

1603.  Mac  Adam,  George.    The  art  of  the  "helping  teacher.'*    World's  work,  40: 
516-20,  September  1920. 

A  practical  cure  for  the  defects  of  the  one-room,  one-teacher  school.    A  new  device  used  in 
,  New  Jersey — a  small  corps  of  women  who  are  known  as  helping  teachers.    They  are  siid  by 

ll  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  commissioner  of  education  of  New  Jersey,  to  have  increased  the  effjciency 

of  rural  schools  in  that  state  100  per  cent. 

12790^—20 2 
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1610.  Shriber,  J.  fi.    Transportation  of  school  children  in  Colorado.     Ft.  Collins, 

Col.,    Colorado    agricultural    college    [1920J    54    p.    illus.    8°.    (Colorado 

agricultural  college  bulletin,  ser.  xx.,  no.  8.     Rural  life  betterment  scries, 

no.  4) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1611.  DouglasB,  H.  B.    The  junior  high  school  and  the  small  town.    Oregon  teachen 

monthly,  25:  31-35,  September  1920. 

The  reasons  for  the  slow  spread  of  the  junior  high  school  in  the  sma^  town  and  some  of  its 
possibilities  tn  the  small  town. 

1612.  Gerriflh,  William  Churchill.    Democracy  and  the  private  preparatory  schools. 

School  and  society,  12:  157-59,  September  4,  1920. 

Says,  in  e9n3lu3lon,  that  our  private  schools  which  are  preparing  boys  for  college,  especially 
those  in  the  East,  are  pitifully  ignorant  or  wosfully  neglectful  of  those  powers  of  mind  which  a 
new  era  is  demanding  of  its  coming  citizens. 

NORMAL  TRAINING. 

16i3.  Zook,  George  F.  The  Harvard  graduate  school  of  education  for  trainiiig 
teachers  and  to  provicfe  for  original  investigation.  School  life,  5:  3-4^ 
September  15, 1920. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1614.  Baker,  George  M.    The  artist  teacher.    Kentucky  high  school  quarterly,  6: 

1-15,  July  1920. 

Discusses  the  characteristics  of  the  artist  teacher. 

1615.  Burgess,   W.   Randolph.    Four  censuses  of  teachers*   salaries.    American 

school  board  journal,  61:  27-28,  September  1920. 

Some  comparisons  of  the  amounts  and  the  dlstrihution  of  salaries  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  changes  are  taking  place. 

1616.  Claxton,   Philander  P.    Adequate  pay  for  teachers.    School  life,  5:    3-4, 

August  15, 1920. 
Abridged  from  an  address  made  before  the  National  education  association. 

1617.  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Board  of  education.    Salary  schedules  of  the  Cleveland 

public  schools.    [Adopted  May  24,  1920]    Cleveland,  O.,  Board  of  educa- 
tion, 1920.    15  p.    12°.    (Bulletin  no.  23) 

One  of  a  series  of  buUetinson  What  Clc  veland's  publ  ic  schools  are  doing.  Oives  qualiAcations 
andcanditions  of  employment  of  teachers,prlncipals,  supervisors  and  assistantsuperintendents. 

1618.  Coney,  Charlotte.    The  social  isolation  of  the  teacher.    School  and  home 

education,  40:  14-17,  September  1920. 
The  conditions  of  the  teacher's  isolation,  the  causes  and  the  remedies. 

1619.  Cook,  Elatherine  M.    Certification  by  examination — the  open  door  to  the 

teaching  profession.    American  school  board  journal,  61:   29-30,  119,  July 

1920. 

The  present  situation  in  regard  to  licensing  teachers,  the  inadequacy  of  the  examination  as 
a  teat  of  torching  ability,  ani  the  n93:;iiity  for  raising  there:]uiromentsforcertiAcation. 

1620.  Evans,  John  M.    Must  spend  more  money  for  teaching.    Thus  only  can  we 

be  sure  that  our  children  will  receive  the  kind  of  education  necessary  for 

their  success.    School  life,  5:   1-2,  9,  September  1,  1920. 

An  address  deli\'cred  in  the  Hou>e  of  Representatives  by  Hon.  John  M.  Evans,  member  of 
Congress  from  Montana. 

1621.  Faulkner,  O.  E.    Why  not  teach?    Educational  administration  and  super- 

vision, 6:  294-97,  May-June  1920. 

Gives  many  reasons  why  qailiflei  young  people  should  teach,  first,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  personal  advantage  and  then  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  service. 
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1622.  Ferg^uson,  James.    Improving  the  tenure  of  teachers.    American  school 
board  journal,  61 :  35-36,  September  1920. 

X623.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.    The  American  federation  of  teachers.    School  bulletin, 
46:  222-24,  August  1920. 

Also  with  comments  in  Educational  review,  60:  164-^7 » September  1920. 

Opinion  of  Supsrintcndent  of  public  instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  given  July  27, 1020,  con- 
coming  the  teachers  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Supt.  Finegan  thinks  that  the  teachers  who  affiliated 
with  the  American  feleration  of  labor  disquiliRed  themselves  for  service  in  the  public  schools, 
as  their  connection  with  one  class  in  society  rendered  them  incapable  of  teaching  impartially 
the  children  of  all  classes. 

1624.  Griffin,  B.  F.    Undermining  the  foundations,  a  Wall  street  sermon.    American 

school,  6:  139-40,  May  1920. 

From  the  Wall  Street  journal. 

The  question  of  undermining  the  foundations  of  our  society  through  the  failure  In  the  supply 
of  well-qualified  and  properly  selected  toacbers.    Discussesthc  lack  of  suitable  pay,  etc. 

1625.  Hunter,  Fred  M.    The  place  of  voluntary  teachers*  organizations  in  schotl 

administration.    Educational  administration  and  supervision,   6:  241-45, 
May-June  1920. 

The  importance  of  teachers'  organizations  and  their  active  participation  In  establishing  the 
policies  of  the  schools. 

1626.  Kellogg,  Vernon.    The  fate  of  the  nation.    North  American  review,  212: 

301-7,  September  1920.' 
A  disiortatipn  on  tjeachers' salaries,  and  the  shortage  of  toachery.        -  c     *    .    • 

1627.  Kent,  Baymond  A.    An  experiment  in  salary  schedule  administration,  with 

special  reference  to  teach^  rating.    Educational  administration  and  su- 
pervision, 6:  246-57,  May-June  1920. 
Tells  of  a  plan  worked  out  for  the  schools  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  its  operation  and  results. 

1628.  Miller,  Clyde  B.    Teachers'  salaries  openly  arrived  at.    Survey,  44:  704-705, 

September  15,  1920. 

Cleveland's  new  salary  schedule  and  the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  were  taken  into 
partnership  in  the  task  of  mtUcing  wage  adjastments. 

1629.  Seerley,  Homer  H.    Recruiting  the  teaching  profession.    Education,  41: 

20-28,  September  1920. 

Also  in  American  school,  6:  136-37, 149, 151,  May  1920. 

1630.  Swift,  Fletcher  Harper.    Teachers*  professional  degrees.    Educational  re- 

view, 60:  136-46,  September  1920. 

Also  with  slight  variations,  under  title  of  Teachers'  degrees,  in  the  Times  (London)  Eduoa- 
tional  supplement ,  10:  437 ,  August  12, 1920. 
A  history  and  discussion  of  the  various  academic  degrees  granted  to  teachers. 

1631.  [Unionization  of  teachers— a  symposium]    Educational  review,  60:    91-135, 

September  1920. 

Contents. — 1.  W.  C.  Curtis:  Unionization  from  the  standpoint  of  a  university  teacher, 
p.  01-105.  2.  A.  O.  Lovejoy:  Teachers  and  trade-unions,  p.  10ekl9.  3.  C.  B.  Stillman:  The 
American  federation  of  teachers,  p.  120-28.    4.  J.  E.  Russell:  Organiiation  of  teachers,  p.  129-35. 

Article  1  favors  the  unionisation  of  teachers » while  article  2  opposes  it .  Article  no.  3,  by  the 
president  of  ths  Am^ricm  federation  of  teachers,  presents  the  point  of  view  of  his  organization. 
Article  4,  which  is  a  summary  o^an  address  given  at  a  mass  meeting  of  students  in  education, 
summer  S3i}i03, 1919,  Columbia  university,  suggests  a  platform  for  an  independent  organiza- 
tion of  American  teachers. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1632.  Capen,  Samuel  P.    The  new  task  of  the  colleges.    School  and  society,  12: 

145-53,  September  4,  1920. 

Address  delivered  at  the  semi-centennial  of  Buchtel  College  of  the  Municipal  University  of 
Akron,  June  16. 1920. 

The  college  of  liberal  arts  and  suggestions  for  recasting  its  curriculum  so  that  It  may  get  square 
with  the  times.  _ 
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1633.  The  commercUl  value  of  college  training.    National  association  of  corporation 

training  bulletin,  7:  395-414,  September  1920. 

The  opinions  of  executives  of  indastrial  and  commercial  organizations  on  the  commercial 
value  of  college  training. 

1634.  Hedges,  M.  H.    The  teacher's  real  dilemma.    Nation,  3:214-15,  August  21, 

1920.   - 

Says  that  the  dilemma  that  confronts  the  college  teacher  is  the  fact  that  society,  which  is 
organized  on  a  materialistic  basis,  has  committed  an  idealistic  enterprise  into  bis  hands.  The 
curriculum  is  so  clogged  that  the  great  mass  of  information  concerning  social  good  can  not  "  be 
set  flowing  free  into  the  student's  mind." 

1635.  Hudson,  Jay  William.    The  college  and  new  America.    Foreword  by  Henry 

Suzzallo.     New  York,  London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1920.    xi,  202  p. 

12^ 

Author  says  the  college  has  an  important  part  to  perform  in  the  social  reoonstruetion  follow- 
ing the  war.  In  view  of  this  duty,  the  academic  mind  should  discard  mere  abstractions,  and 
recognize  and  assume  its  social  responsibilities. 

1630.  Thwing,  Charles  F.    Four  eminent  college  presidents  retiring  from  office. 

Weekly  review,  3:  210-11,  September  8,  1920. 

A  characterization  of  President  Schurman  of  (Cornell,  Provost  Smitb  of  Pennsylvania,  Presi- 
dent Hall  of  Clark,  and  President  Dabney  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1637.  Brewer,  John  M.    A  prerequisite  to  democratic  methods  in  school  adminis- 

tration.   School  and  society,  12:  152-57,  September  4,  1920. 

"According  to  the  plan  proposed  in  this  paper,  authority  and  responaiblUty  for  adopted 
policies  rest  upon  the  teaching  body  (under  the  parliamentary  leadership  of  principal  or  supers 
intendent),  and  authority  together  with  responsibility  for  cxeoiting  these  i>olicies  is  concen- 
trated in  ^he  hands  of  the  executive  of  the  school  or  school  system,  that  is,  the  princijMl  or 
superintendent." 

1638.  Cook,  Henry  B.  M.    Standardization  of  school  accounts  smd  school  statistics. 
'  American  school  board  journal,  61:  43-45,  115,  July  1920. 

Address  before  the  National  association  of  school  accounting  and  business  officials,  Minne- 
apolis, May  19, 1923. 

1639.  Guthrie,  William  D.    The  Federal  government  and  education.    Letter  to 

Ilis  Grace,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Hayes.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Catholic  educa- 
tional association,  1920.  13  p.  8**.  (Catholic  educational  association 
bulletin,  vol.  16,  no.  4,  August  1920.) 

■  Mr.  Guthrie  of  the  New  York  Bar  discusses  the  Smith-Towner  bill  and  the  governmental 
policy  it  seeks  to  establish.  Recommends  that  the  Catholic  educational  association  place  itself 
on  record  as  opposing  the  Smith-Towner  bill. 

1640.  Hood,  William  B.    State  boards  are  variously  chosen.    School  life,  5:  5-6, 

September  15,  1920. 

Composition  of  state  boards  of  education. 

1641.  Taber,  C.  W.    The  i)ubli8her8'  point  of  view  concerning  the  method  of  select- 

ing textbooks.  American  school  board  journal,  61:  29-31,  99-100,  September 
1929. 

Read  July  7,  1920,  at  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  flfty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
education  association. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1642.  Bonser,  Frederick  Gordon.    The  elementary  school  curriculum.     New  York, 

The  Macmillan  company,  1920.    xxi,  460  p.     12®. 

The  content  of  the  curriculum  is  the  chief  topic  of  this  book,  but  there  are  necessarily  somo 
references  to  method,  including  consideralilc  attention  to  projects.  The  final  chapter  of  the 
book  toils  how  it  may  be  practically  applied  in  improving  curricula. 
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1643.  Doughton,  Isaac.    Elimination  of  pupils  in  a  small  oky.    American  school 

board  journal,  61:  42>44,  September  1920. 

A  long  term  study  of  elimination  in  a  single  system.  Part  I  of  a  study  of  elimination  in 
Phoenixvillo,  Pa. 

1644.  Holainger,  C.  K.    Teachers'  inaccuracies  in  marking  papers.     Virginia  teacher, 

1 :  179-82,  August  1920. 

Results  of  an  experiment  in  marking  examination  papers,  showing  that  teachers  can  not 
mark  papers  accurately. 

1645.  Patri,  Angelo.    The  first  day  in  school.    Red  cross  magazine,  16:  12-15,  66, 

September  1920.    illus. 

Pracdcal  and  helpful  suggestions  for  the  parents  in  preparing  their  children  for  their  first  day 
at  school. 

1646.  Stewart,  John  L.    Uniformity  of  teachers'  marks  versus  variability.    School 

review,. 28:  529-33,  September  1920. 

Describes  an  effort  made  by  the  faculty  of  the  high  school  of  Parkersbnrg,  W.  Va.,  ^o  disco\'er 
and  to  rectify  wide  variations  in  marking.    Illustrated  by  graphs. 

SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  GROUNDS. 

1647.  Burgesa,  W.  Randolph.    Fluctuations    in    school    building    costs.    School 

life,  5:  11-12,  August  15,  1920. 

Read  before  tbe  Department  of  school  administration,  National  edncation  association,  July 
1920. 
Costs  have  advanced  a  hundred  times  since  1820— three  times  since  1915. 

1648.  Drefislar,   F.  B.    Report  on  the  Rosenwald  school  buildings.    Nashville, 

Tenn.,  The  Julius  Rosenwald  fund  [1920]    81  p.    illus.    S"". 

Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  make  an  experiment  in  school  building  in  six  rural  communities  of  Alabama. 
The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  at  the  present  time  Mr.  Rosenwald  is  providing  a  bu  Igct 
of  something  like  $140,000  a  year  for  the  building  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes  in  eleven  Soutborn 
States. 

1649.  Milligan,  B.  M.    The  school  board,  the  architect  and  the  builder.    American 

school  board  journal,  61:  37-40,  95,  97,  September  1920. 

Read  before  the  National  as.«)cia^lon  of  school  aocounting  and  business  officials,  May  8, 1920. 
Relationships  of  the  school  board,  the  architect  and  the  builder. 

1650.  Strayer,  O.  D.  and  Engelhardt,  N.  L.    Score  card  for  city  school  buildings. 

New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1920.    45  p.    8°. 
(Teachers  college  bulletin,  no.  10,  11th  series,  January  17,  1920) 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1651.  Childs,  Ij.  W.    Adenoids  and  arithmetic.    Cleveland,  C,  Board  of  education, 

1920.    16  p.    illus.    12®.    (Cleveland,  Ohio.    Board  of  education.     Bulletin 

no.  1) 

One  of  a  series  of  bulletins  on  What  Cleveland's  public  schools  are  doing.  Tells  of  the  work 
of  the  department  of  medical  inspection,  school  nurses,  dental  clinics,  open  air  schools,  schools 
for  the  crippled,  and  dispensaries. 

1652.  Giier,  N.  M.    Concerning  the  present  day  status  and  the  future  of  public 

school  physiology.    Public  health  (Lansing,  Mich.),  8:  312-18,  August  1920. 

1653.  Meredith,  Floreiice  L.    School  health.    Oklahoma  school  herald,  28:  5-7, 

September  1920. 

Some  suggestions  for  giving  health  education  in  the  schools. 

1654.  Shaw,  Henry  Lamed  Keith.    Preventing  decay  in  children's  teeth.    Mother 

and  child,  1:  113-17,  October  1920.    illus. 
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1655.  Wood,  Mrs.  Ira  Couch.    Nutrition  claases  in  Chicago  high  schools.    Mother 
and  child,  1:  127-36,  October  1920. 

Shows  how  the  work  in  the  nutrition  classes  is  conducted  and  some  of  the  results  obtained. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1656.  Bear,  Beatrice  E.    The  British  system  of  physical  education;  a  textbook  for 

teachers.  With  foreword  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne.  London,  G. 
Bell  and  sons,  ltd.,  1920.    xii,  128  p.    illus.    8"". 

PLAY  AND  RECBEATION. 

1657.  Hayward,  F.  H.    A  first  book  of  school  celebrations.    London,  P.  S.  King  & 

son.,  ltd.,  1920.    167  p.    8"*. 

1658.  Watson,  Foster.    The  significance  of  leisure.    Contemporary  review,  118: 

238-45,  August  1920. 

True  leisure,  according  to  this  article,  is  the  thoughtful,  contemplative,  reflective  attitude 
towards  work  and  life.  The  adoption  of  this  attitude  would  not  mean  loss  valuable  but  more 
valuable  work. 

SOOAL  ASPECTS  OP  EDUCATION. 

1659.  Paton,  Stewart.    Democracy's  opportunity.    Scientific  monthly,  11:  254- 

62,  September  1920. 

The  importance  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  eugenics. 

1660.  Sims,  Newell  Leroy,  comp.     The  rural  community,  ancient  and  modern. 

New   York,   Chicago   [etc.]    Charles  Scribner's  sons   [1920]    xxiii,  916  p. 

8^ 

A  compilation  of  standard  material  on  the  rural  community,  designed  for  both  the  college 
student  and  the  general  reader.  In  classroom  work,  the  volume  is  adapted  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  study  of  rural  sociology  by  means  of  the  case  system. 

CHILD  WELFARS. 

1661.  TT.  S.  Children's  bureau.    Child-welfare  programs.    Study  outlines  for  the 

use  of  clubs  and  classes.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1920. 
35  p.    8®.    (Publication  no.  73.    Children's  year  follow-up  series  no.  7). 

MORAL  AND  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1662.  Braley,  B.  F.    *Sir  Hobbard  de  Hoy';  the  religious  education  of  the  ado- 

lescent.   London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  limited,  1920.    viii,  153  p.    12*. 

1663.  Hannan,   F.   Watson.    The   Sunday  school  an   evangelistic  opportunity. 

New  York,  Cincinnati,  The  Methodist  book  concern  [1920]    138  p.    16**. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1664.  National  association  of  corporation  schools.    Seventh  annual  proceed- 

ings. Addresses,  reports,  bibliographies  and  discussions  .  .  .  Chicago,  111., 
June  2-6,  1919.  823  p.  8**.  (Lee  Galloway,  secretary.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  Committee  on  executive  training,  p.  6&-101.  2.  Committee  on  technical  train- 
ing, p.  105-48.  3.  Committee  on  organization  and  administration ,  p.  151-231.  4.  Committee  on 
marketing,  p.  235-78.  5.  Committee  on  trade  apprenticeship,  p.  279-324.  6.  Committee  on 
employment,  p.  327-4^8.  7.  Committee  on  unskillod  labor  and  Americanization,  p.  461-^527. 
8.  Committee  on  continuation  schools,  p.  531-GO.  9.  Committee  on  public  education,  p.  563- 
601.  10.  Committee  on  methods  of  instruction,  p.  605-84.  11.  Committee  on  office  work  train- 
ing, p.  687-724.    12.  Committee  on  health  education,  p.  727-64. 
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1665.  Brewer,  John  X.    Sumnuury  of  conclusiona  in  vocational  education.    Edu- 

cation, 41:  53-67,  September  1920. 

A  Bommary  of  ooncIusiaDs  In  regaid  to  principles  and  practice  of  yocatlonal  education ,  pre- 
pared by  a  class  of  graduate  students  in  Harvard  university  at  the  end  of  their  course  in  the 
subject  in  June  1920.  ' 

1666.  Bryan,   Bnoch   A.    Vocational    respoDBibility.    Journal   of   education,    92: 

171-72,  September  2,  1920. 

Some  suggestions  for  carrying  on  vocational  work  in  the  public  schools  in  order  that  proper 
returns  may  be  obtained. 

1667.  Ericson,  E.  B.    A  solution  of  the  "high  cost  of  lumber"  problem  for  high 

school  carpentry  work.    Manual  training  magazine,  22:  61-69,  September 
1920. 

1668.  Fitzpatrick,  Edward  A.    Labor  and  education  in  Wisconsin.    Schools  & 

people,  2:  4-6,  August-September,  1920. 

1669.  Mallary,  Benjamin  E.    The  foreman— his  training  and  education.    Annals 

of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  91:  121-26,  Sep- 
tember 1920. 

1670.  Payne,  Arthur  Frank.    The  measuring  of  trade  knowledge  and  trade  skill. 

Industrial-arts  magazine,  9:  379-Sl,  October  1920. 
Gives  Ibur  types  of  trade  te;ts. 

1671.  Simpson,  Lucie.    Vocational  education  in  America.    Fortnightly  review, 

108:  290-300,  August  1920. 

Comments  on  the  pr^^<'"t  dominance  of  the  vocational  ideal  in  American  education. 

1672.  Van  Gaasbeek,  Richard  M.    An  example  of  efficient  vocational  education. 

Indiistrial-arts  magazine,  9:  389-92,  October  1920.    illus. 

Vocational  education  at  the  School  of  science  and  technology,  Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1673.  Crathome,  A.  B.    Change  of  mind  between  high  school  and  collt^  as  to  life 

work.     Educational  ad rilinist ration  and  supervision,  6:  274-84,  May-June 
1920. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  college  freshmen.  Answers  were  received  from  ?,C83  freshmen 
from  eleven  wdrly  scattered  states.  57%  had  entered  high  school  with  some  definite  occupa- 
tion in  view.    Upon  entrance  to  college  about  one-half  of  these  had  changed  their  minds. 

1674.  Greener,  George  C.    Vocational  ^idance  in  prevocational  schools.     In- 

dustrial-artB  magazine,  9:  381-83,  October  1920. 

A  course  in  vocational  guidance  worked  out  in  the  North  Bennet  street  industrial  school  in 
Boston. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION;  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1675.  Harlan,   Mabel   L.    Purdue   university's   new  practice   house.    American 

cookery,  25:  01-95,  August-Septemher  1920.     illus. 

The  practice  house  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  home  economics,  Purdue 
universit)'.    General  plan  of  work. 

1676.  Johnson,  A.  Grace.    Child  care  in  the  Oregon  agricultural  college  practice 

house.    Journal  of  home  economics,  12:  343-53,  August  1920. 

Results  of  seven  and  one-half  months  experience  in  actual  practice  in  the  care  and  training 
ol  the  child. 

1677.  Iia  Chard,  Th^rdse.    Needlework  teaching  in  the  elementary  school.    London, 

William  Heinemann,  1920.    4  p.  1.,  166  p.    illus.    12®. 

1678.  Morgan,  Agnes  Fay.     Home  economies  courses  and  the  higher  institution 

of  learning.    School  review,  28:  534-47,  September  1920. 
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1679.  Thomas,  B.  H.    The  school  cafeteria.    American  school  board  journal,  61: 

35-37,  July  1920. 

Address  before  the  National  association  of  school  accounting  and  business  officers,  Minneap- 
olis, May  20, 1920. 

Some  suggestions  for  managing  a  school  cafeteria. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1680.  Fitzpatrick,  Edward  A.    The  university's  service  to  business.    School  and 

society,  12:  186-93,  September  11 ,  1920. 

Speech  delivered  at  the  Conference  on  business  education  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  May  5, 19C0. 

The  writer  says  that  there  are  two  specific  services  that  the  university  may  render  to  modem 
business.  The  flrst  is  the  training  of  the  type  of  men  to  meet  the  conditions  of  Inisiness  in  the 
twentieth  century.    The  other  is  the  utilization  of  research  for  the  development  of  business. 

1681.  Kramer,  Frank  Henry.    Experimental  research  as  a  factor  in  commercial 

education.     Somerville,  N.  J.    The  Somen-ille  pub.  co.,  1920.    187  p.    8®. 

A  thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  sdiooi,  University  of  PemLsylvania,  in 
partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

I6S2.  Beard,  Bichard  Olding.  The  social,  economic,  and  educational  status  of 
the  nurse.  American  journal  of  nursing,  20:  874-78,  955-62,  August,  Sep- 
tember 1920. 

1C83.  Timbie,  William  H.    The  cooperative  coiu»e  in  electrical  engineering  at  the 

Massachusetts  institute  of  teclmology.     Science,  n.  s.,  62:  163-65,  August 

20,  1920. 

Com-se  covers  a  total  of  5  years .  The  last  three  years  are  divided  bet  ween  Instruction  in  theory 
at  the  institute  and  practise  at  the  Ljnin  works  of  the  General  electric  co. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1684.  Bougie,  C.  Le  citoyen  moderne.  Revue  p^agogique,  77:  79-94,  August 
1920. 

1G85.  Civic  instruction  in  sixty  typical  cities.     School  life,  5:  3-5,  September  1, 

1920. 

Information  collected  by  the  Greater  Terrc  Haute  club  conceming  extent  and  methods  of 
procedure  in  teaching  civics  in  typical  cities.  Interest  is  awakening  but  effective  work  is  dona 
in  only  a  few  places. 

1686.  Johnson,  Edward  C.    Biology  and  agriculture  as  training  for  citizenship. 

School  and  society,  12:  214-18,  September  18,  1920. 

Address  before  the  biol(%icaI  section  of  the  Inland  empire  teachers'  association. 

1687.  Pickell,  Frank  Q.    Training  for  citizenship  through  practice.    School  review, 

28:  518-28,  September  1920. 

Advocates  a  sj'stem  of  student  cooperation  or  participation  with  the  faculty  in  school  govern- 
ment.   Gives  the  constitution  of  the  student  council  of  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  high  school. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

1688.  Henry,  Mary  Bess.    Santa  Ana's  problem  in  Americanization.    A  study  of 

the  intelligence,  school  progress  and  home  conditions  of  Mexican  school 
children,  including  parental  attitude  toward  citizenship.  Santa  Ana,  Tal., 
1920.  24  p.  illus.  8°.  (Santa  Ana.  Cal.  Public  schools.  Department  of 
research.    Bulletin  no.  2,  February  1920). 

1689.  Stanley,    Grace    C.    Special   schools   for   Mexicans.    Survey,    44:  714-15, 

September  15,  1920. 

The  Mexicans  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  and  their  need  for  special  schools.  The  \(Titer  8a3rs 
that  in  the  past  the  mixed  schools  have  not  been  a  success  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
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1690.  Towne,  Charles  F.    The  organization  of  lessons  in  English  for  Americaniza- 

tion classes.    School  and  society,  12:  183-86,  September  11,  1920. 

Address  given  at  tlie  Clerelaiid  meetins  of  the  Natlooal  society  for  the  stady  of  education, 
Febroary  23,  I^aO. 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

1691.  Harllee,  WilUam  C.    Marines  taught  by  correspondence.    School  life,  5:  1, 

6-7,  September'!,  1920. 

Eftective  instructJon  given  by  the  Marine  Corps  Institute  to  the  men  of  the  Corps  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

1692.  Leeky,  Frescott.    Oiganizing  the  Army  school.    America,  23:  502-503,  Sep- 

tember 11,  1920. 

The  Recruit  educational  center  at  Camp  Upton,  New  York. 

EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

1693.  Chancellor,  William  Bstabrook.    Co-education  in  higher  institutions  pro 

and  con.    Journal  of  education,  92:  227-31,  September  16,  1920. 

1694.  WeBt,  Mrs.  Max.    If  not  why  not?    Journal  of  home  economics,  12:  337Hl7t 

Aug^jst  1920. 

The  value  of  a  college  education  to  women  and  what  a  girl  should  get  from  her  college  tnin-, 
ing. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1695.  Butirick,  Wallace.    Baptist  schools  as  promoters  of  Negro  education.    Mis- 

sions, 11:  450-57,  Sejjtember  1920. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  General  education  board  at  the  BuHalo  convention  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  convention. 

The  progress  in  public  school  education  for  Negroes  in  the  South  and  the  forces  and  organi- 
sations that  have  brought  this  about. 

1C96.  WilliaxnB,  W.  T.  B.    The  opportunity  of  Negro  teachers.    Southern  workman, 
49:  400-02,  September  1920. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  summer  aohooH  of  Hampton  institute,  July  1920,  by  the  field 
director  for  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  funds. 

EDUCATION  OP  DEAF. 

1697.  American  associatioii  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf. 

[Papers  read  at  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  1920]    Volta  ^e^'iew,  22:  529-^3,  September  1920. 

Contains:  I.  P.  M.  Driggs:  The  use  of  English  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  p.  529-32;  Discussion, 
by  J.  Evelyn  Willoughby,  p.  532-35.  2.  Martha  B.  Bruhn:  The  ICailer-Walle  method,  p. 
536-39.  3.  A.  E.  Pope:  Correlation  of  industrial  and  academic  work,  p.  539-46.  4.  Porcival 
Hall:  Retrospect  and  prospect,  p.  546->G0.    5.  J.  S.  Long:  The  teaching  of  history,  p.  550-52; 

Discussion,  by  Mal>el  E.  Adams,  p.  552-57. 

* 

1698.  Convention  of  American  inatructoxB  of  the  deaf  and  Amexicaa  associa- 

tion to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf.    [Papers  read  at 
the  joint  convention,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  June  28-July  3,  1920]    Ameri-- 
can  annals  of  the  deaf,  65:  341-428,  September  1920. 

Contains:  1.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter:  The  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  deaf— past  and  present, 
p.  357-67.  2.  F.  R.  Wheeler:  Growth  of  American  schools  for  the  deaf,  p.  367-78.  3.  J.  W.  Jones: 
Language  for  advanced  grades  of  deaf  pupils,  p.  378-94.  4.  H.  E.  Day:  Preparation  for  college 
in  English  composition,  p.  395-402.  5.  C.  I*.  McLoughlin:  The  Rochester  method,  p.  403-13. 
6.  Mabel  E.  Adams:  History  teaching,  p.  414-24. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN: 

1699.  Abelson,  A.  B.    The  psychology  of  the  delinquent  child.    Giild  (London) 

10 :  529-36,  September  1920. 
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1700.  AndexBon,  V.  V.    State  institutions  for  tlie  feebleminded.    Mental  hygiene,* 

4:626-46,  July  1920. 

A  discussion  of  the  constraction,  administration,  and  operatioin  of  an  Institatlon  for  tlM 
feebleminded.   Data  based  on  a  study  of  certain  leading  institutions  for  the  feebleminded. 

1701.  Cleveland,  Elizabeth.    Detroit's  experiment  with  gifted  children.    School 

and  society,  12: 179-83,  September  11, 1920. 

Address  i^ven  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  National  society  for  the  study  o(  education, 
February  23, 1920. 

1702.  Flatt,  Rutherford  H.,  jr.    A  new  way  with  dullards  and  scapegraces.    World's 

work,  40:  50&-15,  September  1920. 

The  human  problems  in  the  sdioolroom  and  what  the  measurement  of  the  mind  tells  us  to  do 
about  them.  The  paradox  of  the  "retarded"  child.  Forecasting  a  career.  The  scope  and 
significance  of  mental  tests. 

1703.  Taft,  Jeasie.    Problems  of  social  case  work  with  children.    Mental  hygiene, 

4:  537-49,  July  1920. 

A  discussion  of  the  practical  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  individuals  who  need  it.  Says 
that  case  problems  with  children,  as  with  adults,  arise  through  some  "blocking  of  the  main 

trends  of  life— love  and  creative  work. " 

• 

1704.  Walliziy  J.  E.  W.    The  problem  of  mental  subnormality.    St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1920. 

8  p.    8®.    (Bulletin  of  Central  council  of  social  agencies,    vol.  1,  no.  3,  Feb- 
ruary 1920) . 

1705.  Whipple,  Guy  M.    Some  features  of  the  education  of  gifted  children.    School 

and  society,  12:  175-79,  September  11,  1920. 

Address  given  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  National  society  for  the  study  of  education, 
rebruary  23, 1920. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1706.  Greenwood,  Arthur.    The  education  of  the  citizen,  beinsr  a  summary  of  the 

proposals  of  the  Adult  education  committee.    London,  Workers*  educational 

association  [1920]    64  p.    8*». 

An  attempt  to  present  in  an  abbreviated  form  the  conchisions  reached  by  tne  Adult  cducft- 
tion  committee  of  the  British  Ministry  of  reconstruction  in  their  final  report. 

UBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1707.  Bass,  Altha  Leah.    Selecting  material  for  the  story  hour.    Oklahoma  schooA 

herald,  28:  1-4,  September  1920. 

1708.  Bishop,  William  Warner.    Our  college  and  university  libraries— a  survey  and 

a  program.    School  and  society,  12:  205-14,  September  18, 1920. 

An  address  before  the  Ohio  college  association,  April  1919. 

A  survey  of  coUege  libnuios  in  relation  to  instruction,  research,  and  culture.  Tells  of  the 
more  immediate  needs  of  the  college  library. 

1709.  Brainerd,  Jessie  F.    What  one  student  library  coimcil  does  for  its  library. 

PubUc  libraries,  25:  413-15,  July  1920. 

By  the  librarian  of  the  high  school  at  Ilackensack,  K.  J. 

1710.  Long,  Alice  B.    State  school  library  laws,  a  digest.    Wilson  bulletin  (The  H. 

W.  Wilson  company,  New  York)  1:  505-13,  Septemoer  1920. 

1711.  Spargo,  John.    Reaching  the  immigrant  through  books.    Journal  of  educa* 

tion,  92:  173-74,  September  2,  1920. 

Address  before  the  American  booksellers'  association,  Philadelphia,  May  li,  1920. 

1712.  Watkina,  L.  T.    Libraries  in  Indian  high  schools.    Calcutta,  Superintendent 

government  printing,  India,  1920.    2  p.  1.,  56  p.    8**.    (India.    Bureau  of 
education.    Pamphlet  no.  8) 
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1713.  Wheeler,  Joseph  Ij.    Home  reading  with  school  credit.    Library  journal,  45: 

679-82,  September  1,  1920. 

The  story  of  home  reading  with  school  credit  as  a  project  in  the  Youngstown,  Oliio,  public 
schools. 
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1714.  Agricultural  and   mechanical   colleges,   including  statistics  for  1917-18;  by 

Walton  C.  John.    Washington,  1920.    80  p.     (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  8) 

1715.  Correspondence  study  in  universities  and  colleges;  by  Arthur  J.  Klein.     Wasjh- 

ington,  1920.    34  p.    (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  10) 

1716.  The  feasibility  of  consolidating  the  schools  of  Mount  Joy  township,  Adams 

County,  Pa.;  by  Katherine  M.  Cook  and  W.  S.  Peffenbaugh.     Washington, 
1920.    28  p.    (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  9) 

1717.  Junior  high  school  mathematics.    A  preliminary  report  by  the  National  com- 

mittee on  mathematical  requirements.    Washington,  1920.     11  p.    (Second- 
ary school  circular  no.  6,  July  1920) 

1718.  Lessons  in  civics  for  the  six  elementary  grades  of  city  schools;  by  Hannah 

Margaret  Harris.    Washington,  1920.     110  p.    (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  18) 

1719.  Lessons  in  civics  for  the  three  primary  grades  of  city  schools;  by  Hannah 

Margaret  Harris.    Washington,  1920.    61  p.    (Teachers*  leaflet  no.  9,  July 
1920) 

1720.  Nurse  training  schools,  1917-18.     Washington,  1920.    99  p.    (Bulletin,  1919, 

no.  73) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  sur\'ey  of  education  in  the  United  States,  1916-1918. 

1721.  Private  commercial  and  business  schools,  1917-18.    Washington,  J 920.     123  p. 

(Bulletin,  1919,  no.  47) 
Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States,  1916-1918. 

1722.  Statistics  of  normal  schools  1917-18;  by  L.  E.  Blauch  and  H.  R.  Bonner. 

W^ashington,  1920.     115  p.    (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  81) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States,  1916-1018. 

1723.  The  university  extension  movement;  by  W.  S.  Bittner.    Washington,  1920. 

124  p.    (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  84) 
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I. — The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Oommi»9kmer  of  EdueaiUnif  Philander  F.  Claxton. 

Thea  Honour,  private  secretary  to  the  commissioner. 
Office  of  the  Chief  Clerk: 

James  F.  Abel,  chief  clerk. 

Lempi  J.  Hytonen,  assistant  to  the  chief  clerk. 

Eunice  W.  Ciutis,  in  charge  of  mails  and  flies. 

Mrs.  Lottie  Patton,  clerk. 

AJdem  D.  CoUins,  clerk. 

B.  Frank  Morrison,  derk. 

William  Newman,  messenger. 

George  W.  Johnson,  assistant  messenger. 

Clara  I.  Hall,  messenger  girl. 
BdUorm  DMeion: 

James  C.  Boykin,  chiel 

Allen  E.Miller,  editor. 

Lovick  Pierce. 

Henry  R.  Evans. 

Florence  DuBois. 

Birdie  B.  HiU. 

John  R.  Hendley. 

Edward  T.  Dyer. 

Joseph  H.  Richardson. 
Statiitieal  Diciekm: 

Lewis  A.  Kalbach,  director  of  statistics. 

Hanie  R.  Bonner,  specialist  in  educatiooal  statistics. 

Alex.  Summers,  statistician. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Woolverton. 

Nathalie  Leveque. 

Lula  M.  Ckimstock. 

Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Boykin. 

Elias  Nadelman. 

Grover  C.  Young. 

Mary  Ella  Webb. 
Library  Division: 

John  D.  Wolcott,  chief. 

Edith  A.  Wright. 

Miltenberger  N.  Smull. 

Martha  R.  McCabe. 

Agnes  I.  Lee. 

Undine  Levy. 

Beatrice  Mills. 

Ruth  P.  Belden. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Duryee. 
Division  of  City  School  Systems: 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  specialist  in  city  school  systems. 

Walter  S.  Deflenbaugh,  specialist  in  education  in  villages  and  towns. 

Florence  C.  Fox,  specialist  in  educational  systems. 

Julia  W.  Abbott,  specialist  in  kindergarten  education. 

Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  specialist  in  kindergarten  education. 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  FemandeB,  specialist  in  industrial  and  economic  relations  in  edneatiao. 

Mrs.  Florence  K.  Evans. 

Bertha  Y.  Hebb. 

Mabel  Thawloy. 
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Division  of  Higher  Edneation: 

George  F.  Zook,  specialist  in  liiglier  education. 
Chester  D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agriculturel  education. 
Glen  L.  Swiggett,  specialist  in  commercial  education. 
Walton  C.  John,  specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  college  statistics. 
EUa  B.  Ratcliffe,  clerk. 
Division  of  Rural  Education: 

Jasper  L.  McBrten,  direotor  rural  sehool  pteoalon. 
John  C.  Bf  uennan,  specialist  in  roral  education. 
Mrs.  Katharine  M.  Cook,  specialist  in  rural  education. 
Edith  A.  Lathrop,  specialist  in  rural  education. 
William  R.  Hood,  specialist  in  school  legblation. 
Division  of  Foreign  Edueotkmal  SyHeme: 

,  specialist  in  foreign  educational  systems. 

Theresa  Bach,  translator. 
Peter  H.  Pearson,  translator. 
DMtkm  of  Vocational  Education: 

William  T.  Bawden,  specialist  in  industrial  education.  * 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics. 
Division  of  Home  Education: 

Ellen  C.  Lombard,  director  of  home  education. 
DMsion  of  School  Hygieru: 

^Willard  S.  Small,  specialist  in  school  hygiene  and  sanitatioo. 
Julia  B.  Tappan,  special  assistant  in  school  hygiene. 
Sirs.  L.  D.  Goldsberry. 
Arthur  MacDonald. 
Mrs.  Marie  K.  Young. 

J.  Mace  Andressi  special  agent  in  health  education. 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  special  agent,  George  Peabody  College  lor  Teachers,  KashvUe,  Teim. 
DinisUm  of  Civic  Education: 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  specialist  in  civic  education. 
Division  of  Communitf  Organization: 
Edward  J.  Ward,  special  agent. 
United  States  School  Garden  Division: 

John  L.  Randall,  special  agent. 
Stenographic  Section: 

Mrs.  Marthena  Whipple  Wolcott,  in  charge. 
Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Manning. 
Emma  Schwab. 
Mrs.  Gladys  0.  Chaney. 
Andrew  H.  Oibbs. 
Mabel  E.  Hile. 
Alfred  Chiciricco. 
Edna  M.  Nelson. 
Cletus  F.  Mortimer. 
Juanita  Newlon. 
Mrs.  Merle  W.  Hersey. 
Julia  F.  Barr. 
Florence  E.  Reynolds. 
Alice  HiUiard. 
Alaska  Division: 

Washington  {D.  C.)  o/Jice— 

William  Hamilton,  acting  chief. 

David  E.  Thomas, accountant. 

Marie  C.  Kenoaly. 
Seattle  ( Wash.)  office^ 

William  T.  Lopp,  superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska. 

,  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska. 

Harry  C.  Sinclair,  supply  agent. 

Chaunccy  C.  Bestor,  special  disbursing  agent. 

James  O.  Williams. 

Mrs.  Ivy  M.  Knox. 
Special  CoUaboraton  in  Field  Service: 

1.  Representatives  of  State  departments  of  education — 

J.  W.  Abercrombie,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Wm.  Arthur  Bass,  chief  clerk,  State  department  of  education,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Denver,  Colo. 

Brnest  W.  Butterfleld,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Concord,  N.  H. 
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Special  CdUaboratort  in  Field  i9«rric€— Continued. 

1.  Representatipes  of  State  departmenta  of  education — C'cnlinued. 

Charles  Carroll,  State  department  of  pnUtcinstiuetlan,  Provldenee,  H.  I. 

JqUqi  a.  CkaroliiU,8tat0fliiperintflndeBt  ofpubUciastmction,  SaloB,  Or^ 

EwingN.  Collette,  State  department  ot education,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 

Bennett  C.  Douglass,  State  department  of  ednaation,  llioatpellcr,  Vt. 

Sprint  DoireU,  State  auperintendent  of  edooation,  Montgamcry,  Ala. 

Leo  M.  Favrot,  assistant  rural  school  snperviaor,  State  department  of  education,  Baton  Rouge. 

La.  • 

Thomas  B.  Ftaesm,  depntj  comraiffitmwr  of  edaeiitlony  Albany,  K.  Y. 
Fred  Gladden ,  olak,  State  board  ofediieatton,  IndfannpoUs,  Ind. 
Lester  D.  Heodenon,  comminlODer  ofadBeattoo,  Jimwn,  Alaaka. 
Ida  IL  Hnstoo,  cfaiefelerk,  Btita  department  of  pohDeinstmetioo ,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  oommlasiooer  of  edneatton,  Trenton,  K.  J. 
T.  B.  McDonough,  State  department  of  edneation,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
W.  W.  Marquardt,  director  of  edooatlon,  MasUaf  P.  L 

Elvin  J.  Norton,  deputy  State ssperintendent  of  pnbUe instruction.  Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah. 
Francis B.  Pearson, superintendent  of  publicinstruction, Columbus,  Ohio. 
W.  H.  Pittman,  chief  clerk,  State  departmont  of  puhUcinstnietion,  Raleigh,  K.  C. 
Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  State  superintendent  of  publicinstruction,  Olympla,  Wash. 
Sthel  B.  BedAeld,  State  eoperintendent  of  pubUe  instruction,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Charles  H.  Saylor,  State  department  of  edneation,  Springfield,  lU.  * 

Fred  L.  Shaw,  State  superintendoit  of  public  instrueiion,  Piene,  8.  Dak. 
U.  P.  Shavkey,  State  superintendent  of  free  schoole,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Payson  Smith,  oommissioDer  of  edneation,  Boston,  Mass. 
Arthor  R.  Spaidf  oommissloner  of  education,  Dover,  Del. 
M.  Bates  Stephens,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  E.  Swearingen,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Columbia,  8.  C. 
Augustus  O.  Thomas,  State  anperinteodent  of  publicinstruction,  Augusta,  Me. 
May  Trumper,  State  superintendent  of  publicinstruction,  Helena,  Mont. 
WillC.  Wood,  State  superintendent  of  pubUcinstmetion,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

2.  Higher  education— 

Kendric  C  Babooek,  dean,  Coil^ge  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  HI. 

George  W.  Blssell,  proiessor  of  mechanical  engineering,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Bngeoe  C.  Bvanaon,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chs^  Hill,  N.  C. 

Hiram  Byrd,  professor  of  hygiene,  University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss. 

Eugene  Davenport,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Edward  C.  Elliott,  ehanoellor.  University  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont. 

Fred  M.  Fling,  professor  of  history.  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Edwin  Greenlaw,  professor  of  English,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Charles  H.  Handschln,  professor  of  modem  languages,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.    • 

David  W.  Henry,  associate  professor  of  education,  Toledo  University,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Edith  E.  Huntington,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Harry  L.  Kent,  supervisor  of  agricultural  education,  Maiihattan,  Kons. 

Paiko  L.  Kolbe,  president,  Mnnioipal  University,  Akron,  Ohio. 

J.  G.  Lipman,  college  £srm.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

F.  A.  Magnider,  associate  professor  of  political  science.  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oreg. 

H.  A.  Morgan,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

John  J.  Pettijohn,  director  division  of  university  extension,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Charles  Russell,  associate  professor  of  agricultural  education,  Toledo  University,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

William  H.  Smith,  president,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Miss. 

Herman  C.  Stevens,  vice  president,  Chicago  Neurological  Society,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Monroe  Stowe,  president,  Toledo  University,  Toledo,'  Ohio. 

James  F.  Willard,  professor  of  history.  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Guy  M.  Wilson,  professor  of  agriculture,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

3.  Rural  education— 

J.  H.  Ackerman,  president.  State  normal  school,  Monmouth,  Or(^. 

Herbert  E.  Austin,  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School,  Greenville,  K.  C. 

Naaman  R.  Baker,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ernest  Burnham,  State  normal  school,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Thomas  J.  Coates,  principal.  State  normal  school,  Richmond,  Ky. 

Benjamin  M.  Davis,  professor  of  agricultural  education,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

EiwarJ  A.  Froan^n,  superintendent  of  schools,  Itasca  Dlitri?t  No.  1 ,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Marie  Turner  Harvey,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Walter  B .  Hill,  special  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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3.  Rurai  eductttion-^aattanBA. 

I.  W.  Hunttberger,  high  school,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter  £.  Larson,  State  inspector  of  rural  schools.  State  department  of  public  mttniction,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 
Oeorge  M.  Lynch,  superintendent  of  schools,  Arcadia,  Fla. 

Charles  .0.  Maphis,  professor  of  secondary  education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
W.  B.  Mooney,  State  teachers'  college,  Oreeley,  Colo. 
Richard  H.  Powell^Jr.,  principal.  State  normal  school,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Frederick  W.  Roman,  professor  of  economics,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Christopher  Q.  Sargent,  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Charles  C.  Schmidt,  professor  of  education,  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak. 
Joseph  H.  Shriber,  professor  of  rural  education.  State  Teachers'  College,  Oreeley,  Colo. 
Rufus  W.  Stimson,  agent.  State  board  of  education,  Boston,  Mass. 
Burr  W.  Torreyson,  superintendent  of  sehools.  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Earl  S.  Wooster,  State  normal  school,  EUensburg,  Wash. 
Charles  C.  Wri^t,  superintendent  of  schools.  Hunting  Creek,  N .  C. 

4.  City  tchool  tyittnu: 

Margaret  W.  Aheme,  director  of  gardening,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Max  H.  Alberts,  garden  director,  Madison,  Wis. 

Waldo  B.  Cooktogham,  in  charge  of  garden  work.  State  department  of  education.  Concord,  N.  H. 

Abbie  J.  Craig,  county  superinU^ndent  of  schools,  Rockford,  111. 

William  P.  Deitc,  supervisor  of  gardening,  Newton,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Derringer,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Otis  M.  Eastman,  suiwrvisor  of  project  works,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Fred  Eugene  Fuller,  professor  of  rural  education,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls,  lowm. 

William  H.  Hand,  superintendent  of  schools,  Columbus,  S.  C. 

May  Hardin,  supervisor  of  gardening,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  T.  Heilman,  supervisor  of  gardens,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

John  A.  Hc^inger,  supervisor  of  gardening,  Pittsburgh,  Pft. 

Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  professor  of  English ,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111. 

L.  Gertrude  Howes,  master's  assistant,  Mary  Hemenway  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  A.  Huddleston,  Corpus  Chrlsti,  Tex. 

Karl  Kesel,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

William  S.  Kienhols,  supervisor  of  agriculture,  Los  Angeles  high  and  intermediate  schools,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif. 
Van  Evrie  Kilpatrlck,  suiwrvisor  of  school  gardens.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  supervisor  of  secondary  education,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Julius  Kuhnert,  supervisor  of  gardening,  Ithica,  N .  Y . 
Alice  T.  Lee,  garden  supervisor,  Lowell ,  Mass. 
Orton.  Lowe,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mrs.  John  McSorley ,  Greensboro,  N .  C. 
Howard  A.  Newton,  supervisor  of  gardens.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Daniel  W.  O'Brien,  supervisor  ef  gardening,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joshua  H.  Paul,  professor  of  natural  science.  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Amos  Gartside  Pennell,  garden  supervisor,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 
Jessie  Peters,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Eugene  M.  Phillips,  high  school  inspector.  State  department  of  public  instruction,  St.  Paul,  MlmL 
John  H.Phillips,  superintendent  of  schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. ' 
Mary  F.  Reames,  teacher  of  nature  study  and  gardening,  New  Orleans,  La. 
C.  Howard  Schartow,  supervisor  of  school  gardens,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Fred  N.  Scott,  professor  of  rhetoric.  University  of  Mkhigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mxh. 
Ruth  Scott,  supervisor  school  gardens,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Fannie  A.  Stebbins,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  principal  normal  training  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Raymond  W.  Swett,  garden  supervisor,  Newton,  Mass. 
Mable  J.  Weekes,  garden  sujwrvisor,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Leander  W.  Welch,  garden  supervisor,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  , 

Gertrude  Wright,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  | 

5.  Commercial  education:  | 

Stuart  Daggett,  professor  of  railway  economics.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Frederick  Juchhofl,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Charles  J.  Koch,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oscar  E.  Olin,  professor  of  economics,  Munioix>al  University,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Frederick  B .  Robinson,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
0.  AmtTtcanizaUon: 

Max  Loeb,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  Americanization  Committee,  Chicago,  111. 
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7.  Reteareh  etationt: 

Uniyeiaity  of  Calilbniia,  Berkeley,  CaliL 

Richard  8.  Frendi,  director. 
University  of  Dlinois,  Urbana,  III. 
UniTenlty  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind« 

George  E.  Schlafer. 

Bordette  R.  Buckingham,  director. 

Charles  E.  Chadaey. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

WUIiam  F.  Ruasell. 

Ernest  Horn. 

ErvinE.  Lewis. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Chester  A.  Buckner,  director. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 

Ony  M.  Whipple,  director. 

Charles  S.  Berry. 

Calvin  O.  Davis. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minnw^wUs,  Minil* 

Lotus  B.  Coflman,  director. 

Leonard  V.  Koos. 

Melvin  E.  Haggerty. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Junius  L.  Meriam,  director. 

Evelyn  Dewey,  10  West  Eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Lester  A.  Williams,  director. 

Marcus  C.  S.  Noble. 

Edgar  W.  Knight. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Joseph  L.  Henderson,  director. 

Clarenoe  T.  Gray. 

A.  Caswell  Ellis. 
University  of  Virginia,  University,  Va. 

George  C.  FeiKuson,  director. 

John  L.  Manahan. 

William  R.  Smithey. 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wadk 

Clifford  Woody,  director. 

Henry  Susallo. 

Frederick  E.  Bolton. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Vivian  A.  C.  Henmon,  director. 

Midiael  V.  O'Shea. 
.  Frank  L.  Clapp. 

8.  Borne  education: 

L.  J.  AUeman,  director  of  extension,  State  normal  school,  Natchitoches,  La. 

Walton  S.  Bittner,  associate  director,  extension  division,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Richard  Burton,  professor  of  English  literature.  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

O.  E.  Klingaman,  director,  extension  division.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Frank  C.  Lockwood,  director,  extension  division,  University  of  Arisona,  Tucson,  Aris. 

F.  F.  Nalder,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Alva  O.  Neal,  University  of  Arixona,  Tucson,  Aris. 

Wellington  Patrick,  director,  extension  division.  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Louis  E.  Reber,  director,  university  extensions  division.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Hannah  K.  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  Forster  Smith,  professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Reed  Smith,  director,  extension  department,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

John  C.  TJaden,  director,  extension  division,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  librarian,  public  library,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Samuel  C.  Wilson,  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

Albert  S.  Yoder,  director,  extension  division.  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

9.  Vitual  instruction: 

Arthur  L.  Beeley,  assistant  professor  of  psychology.  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

William  H.  Dudley,  Madison,  Wis. 

Russell  F.  Egner,  extension  dlvisloii.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  W.  Reynolds,  director,  educational  extension,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


6  •  EDUCATIOKAIi  DIBECTOBY^  1920-1921. 

Special  Collaboratora  in  Field  Sfrricc—Coni'mued. 

10.  Library  aertiee: 

Edith  Guerrier,  librarian,  Boston  Public  Library,  Boston,  Man. 

11.  Kindergarten: 

Lucy  Wheelock,  Boston,  Mass. 

12.  Racial  ffroupi: 

8.  G.  Atkins,  principal,  Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School,  Wiaston-SatMn,  N.  C. 

13.  Oeography: 

Ray  H.  Whitbock,  professor  of  geography,  rnivwsity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

14.  lUiteracp: 

Bizs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  president  Kentucky  Illiteracy  Commission,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

II. — ^Department  op  State:  Educatioxal  Activitibs. 

(1)  School  of  Consular  Instruction,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(2)  Student  Interpreters'  Schools:  (a)  Constantinople,  Turkey;  (fr)  Tokyo,  Japon;  (c>  Teking,  China. 

III. — ^Department  op  War?  System  op  Military  Education. 

/.   United  States  Military  Aeudenu^,  West  Point,  X.   Y, 

For  the  education  of  Cadets  (prospective  officers)  of  the  Army,  with  the  following  primary  objects: 
(a)  To  80  develop  the  powers  of  analysis  that  the  mind  may  reason  to  a  logical  conclnsion. 
(6)  To  instill  discipline  and  a  high  sense  of  honor. 
(c)  To  bring  its  graduates  to  the  threshold  of  their  profession  properly  equipped  to  pursue  its  study. 

2.  Special  service  schools,  for  each  arm  and  department. 

For  preporation  for  technical  and  tactical  duties  in  the  particular  arm  or  service  for  duty  with  troops. 
Students  are  the  jimior  officers  of  the  Army.    Courses  are  both  basic  and  advanced. 

(1)  The  In&ntry  School,  Camp  Benning,  Cta. 

(2)  The  Cavalry  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

(3)  (a)  The  Field  Artillery  School,  Fort  SiU,  Okla. 
(6)  The  Field  Artillery  School,  Camp  Knox,  Ky. 
(c)  The  Field  Artillery  School,  Camp  Bragg,  N.  C. 

(4)  The  Coast  Actillery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

(5)  The  Engineer  School,  Camp  Humphreys,  Va. 

(6)  The  Ordnance  Schools: 

(1)  The  Ordnance  School  of  Application  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Gromid,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  for  the 

purpose  of  instructing  officers  of  the  deportment  in  meehsnicol  and  chemical  engineering 
dealing  principally  with  the  theory  of  ordnance  design. 

(2)  The  Ordnance  School  of  Technology,  Watcrtown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  ICass. ,  tot  the  ii:!;t  ruc- 

tion of  officers  of  the  deportment  in  metalluigy  and  metallogniphy,  metsthirgic&i  chem- 
istry, testing  materials,  shopwork,  maddne,  smith  and  Ibondry,  nrsennl  and  fr^'noral, 
administration,  steam,  power  and  compressed  air. 

(3)  The  Ordnance  Operation,  Maintenance,  and  Repair  School,  Raritan  Arsenal,  Metuchen, 

N.  J.,  for  the  instruction  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Ordnance  Department  and  others  who  may 
be  detailed  to  take  courses  to  train  them  to  become  machinists,  blacksmiths,  welders, 
automobile  and  tractor  mechanics,  small  arms  machine  gun  armorers,  explosive  specialists, 
artinoy  ihechanics,  saddlers,  woodworken,  depot  clerks,  and  ordnance  sergeants. 

(7)  (a)  The  Signal  Corps  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
lb)  The  Signal  Corps  School,  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  If.  J. 

(8)  (a)  The  Air  Service  Pilot  School,  Carbtrom  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla. 

(5)  The  Air  Ser^ice  Illot  School,  March  Field,  Riverside,  Calif. 

(c)  The  Air  Service  Pursuit  School,  Rockwell  Field,  San  IMego,  Calif, 
(i)  The  Air  Serxioe  Bombardment  School,  Ellington  Field,  Houston,  Tex. 
ie)  The  Air  Service  Obscmition  School,  Post  Field,  Fort  SID,  Okla. 
(/)  The  Air  Service  Engineering  School,  Jy&yion,  Ohio. 
(g)  The  Air  Service  School,  Langley  Field,  Hampton,  Va. 
(ft)  The  Air  Service  Mechanics  School,  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Ti9X. 
(0  The  Balloon  School,  Ross  Field,  Arcadia,  Calif. 
0)  The  Balloon  School,  Lee  Hall,  Va. 
ik)  The  Airship  School,  Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
(0)  Tbe  Tank  Corps  School,  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

(10)  The  Army  Band  Leaders  School,  Fort  Jay,  N.  Y. 

(11)  (a)  The  Chemical  Warfikre  School.  Lakehurst,  K.  J. 

(6)  The  Chemical  Warflfirc  School,  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md. 
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(12)  Motor  Transport  Schoob:  (a)  Camp  Holahird,  Md.;  (b)  Camp  Jessup,  Ga. 

At  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tecbnolo^  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  TechnoloKy,  It  la 
planned  to  provide  advaneed  trainiqc  in  autooMtfve  eacUieering  for  Motor  Transport  Corps 
ofBoecSy  the  eouoe  to  be  a  special  one  covering  one  year.  It  is  intended  to  send  five  oiBoaa  to 
eaob  place.   These  officers  have  not  yet  been  selected. 

Authority  has  been  obtained  fk'om  the  training  section  of  the  General  Staff  to  establish  units  of  the 
RescrreOffloera' Training  Corps  at  each  of  the  foUowinf^  10  listed  eoUegeR  ( i )  Osniogie  luslHsie 
of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  (2)  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  (3)  Ohlofitale 
Univef8lt7t  Columbas,  Ohio;  (4)  Uol^voity  Qt  Teonesne,  Knoxville,  Teut.; «)  UnlTetsRy  of 
Geofgia,  Athens,  Ga.;  (6)  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  (7)  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  (8)  Unirerdty  of  NAraaika,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  (9)  A.  &  M.  College  of  Utah,  Logan, 
Utah;  (10)  A.  &  M.  College  of  Greson,  CorvalUs,  Greg. 

(13)  Medical  Department  Schools: 

(a)  The  Anny  Medical  School,  Wasbtagtco,  D.  C,  for  teehaloal  training. 
^  lb)  The  Field  Service  School,  Med.  Dept.,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  for  training  in  all  field  saints. 

(c)  The  Army  Bcfaool  of  Nursing,  Washington,  D.  C.    (Training  ^ven  in  the  various  military 

hospitals  and  throngh  aoeh  aWliationsas  may  he  required  to  complete  the  ooorse,  which 
extends  over  a  period  of  three  yean.) 

(d)  Division  of  physical  reconstruction:  Educational  staff.    The  Surseon-General  of  the  Army 

has  designated  the  following  general  military  hospitals  for  the  work  of  physical  recon- 
stmetion  of  disabled  soldlen: 

Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Walter  Reed  General  HapMel, 
Takoma  Park,  D.  C;  Lawson  Oenend  Hospital,  Fcrt  McPhersqp,  Ga.;  O'BeiUy  General 
Hospital,  Otoen,  N.  C;  Fitzaimons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.;  Lovell  General 
Hospital,  Fort  Sheridan,  ill.;  Hoff  General  Hospitai,  Feoc  HiUs,  Staleu  Island,  N.  IT,' 
Fort  Sam  Houston  Hospital,  Tex. 


3. 


General  schools. 


(1)  Qanenl  Service  Schools,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

(a)  School  of  the  Line.    Preparation  of  officers  for  technical  handling  of  troops.    Students  taken 

from  troops  after  course  at  special  service  schools. 

(b)  General  Staff  School.    Preparation  for  General  Staff  duty  with  tactical  units,  and  for  higher 

tactical  eommands.    Students  taken  Jrom  school  of  the  line. 

(2)  General  Staff  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Preparation  far  War  Department,  General  Staff,  and  high  command.   Students  taken  from  troops 
after  course  at  General  Staff  fldMol. 

4.  Spedal  schools /or  enlisted  men» 

Various  actioob  for  noncommissioned  offieera,  bakers  and  cookg,  teamsters,  blaekamiths.  ftfrien, 
mechanics,  chauffeurs,  automechanlos,  darks,  gunners,  electricians, oarpenters,  etc.,  and  various sohoois 
for  vocatifmol  training.    Located  at  all  posts  and  stations  of  the  Army. 

5.  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Unit, 
Note.— The  letter  (i.)  fndieates  a  Junior  unit .   Junior  units  are  given  a  basic  Infantry  coorss. 

7IS8T  CORPS  AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Boston,  Mass.) 


Institutioo. 


Connecticut: 

Connecticut  Aaioultural  College 

Meriden  High  School 

New  Britain  High  School 

Stamford  High  flchooL 

Yale  University 

Maine: 

Bangor  High  School , 

University  of  Maine , 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  UnhrersitT 

Gloucester  High  School 

Harvard  Univeoity , 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  TwihiuAogy 

New  Bedford  High  SchooL 

New  Hampshire: 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 
Rhode  Island: 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Vermont: 

Norwich  UniversKy ' 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College. 


Starrs 

Merlden 

New  Britain. 

Stamford 

New  Haven. , 

Bangor 

Orono. 

Boston 

Gloucester... 
Cambridge... 

Amherst 

Cambridge... 
New  BeoTord 

Durham 

Kingston 

NorthfleM.... 
Burlington... 


Kind  of  unit. 


Inf. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

F.  A.,  S.  C,  Eng, 

J. 
Inf. 

Inf. 

J. 

F.A. 

InL,  Cav. 

C.A.S.C.,  Ord.,£ng. 

J. 

Inf.,  C.  A. 


Inf. 

Car. 
Inf. 
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SKCOND  CORPS  AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.) 


Institution. 


Delaware: 

Delaware  College 

New  Jersey: 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.. 

Prfaioeton  University 

Rutgers  Collem 

New  York: 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Columbia  University 

Cornell  University 

Clason  Point  Milftaiy  Academy. 

New  York  Military  Academy . . . 

New  York  University. 


Feekskill  MiUtarv  Academy. 
School. 


8t.  John's  Sch( 

Do 

Syracuse  University 

Porto  Rico: 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
University  of  Porto  Rico...: 


Location. 


Newark. 


Bordentown.... 

Prinoeton 

New  Brunswick. 


New  York  City. 
.....do. 


Ithaca 

Bronx,  New  York  City 
Comwall-oo-Hudflon. . 

New  York  City 

PeekskiU 

Manlius 

do 

Syracuse 


Mayaoies... 
RioFiedras. 


Kindofontt. 


Inf. 

J. 

F.A. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf.,8.C.,C.A. 

Inf.,  8^  C,  F.  A.,  Old. 

W  m 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

Inf. 
Inf. 


THIRD   CORPS   AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Fort  McHenry,  Md.) 


District  of  Columbia: 

Georgetown  University 

Howard  University  (colored)  .. . . 

St.  John's  College 

Maryland: 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

University  of  Maryland 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

St.  John's  College 

Western  Maryland  College , 

Pennsylvania: 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology , 

Drexol  Institute 

Lafayette  (3olleee 

Lehigh  University, 


Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

isyivania... 


Univeisity  of  Pennsyl 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania  College 

Pottsville  High  School 

Pennsylvania  State  (Allege 

Virginia: 

Aususta  Military  Academy 

FisQbume  Military  Acadi^my , 

Fork  Union  Military  Academy 

Hampton  Institute  (colored) , 

Staunton  Military  Academy 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Blackstone  Military  Academy 


Baltimore. . . . 
College  Park. 
Emmitsburg. 

Annapolis 

Westminster. 


Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Easton 

South  Bethlehem. 

Chester 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Gettysburg 

PottsvUle 

State  College 


Fort  Definace 
Waynesboro . . 
Fork  Union.. 

Hampton 

Staunton 

Blacksburg . . . 


Lexington. 
Blackstone 


Inf. 
Inf. 
J. 

Inf. 
Inf. 
Inf. 
Inf. 
Inf. 

Eng.,S.C.,M.T.C. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf.,C.A.,M.T.C. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf.,  Eng.,  C.  A. 

Inf.,  F.  A.,  Cav.,  Eng. 


FOURTH  CORPS  AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Fort  McPhcrson,  Ga.) 


Arkansas: 

Little  Rock  College 

Ouchita  College 

University  of  Arkazisas 

Alabama: 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute . . 

Birmin^iam  High  Schools 

Marion  Institute 

Do 

Montgomery  Public  High  School 

SprlnghiU  College 

Tiiskpgoe  Institute  (colored) 

University  of  Alabama 

Florida: 

University  of  Florida 


Little  Rock., 
Arkadelphia . 
Fayetteville . 

Auburn 

Birmingham 

Marion 

do 

Mcmtgomery 

Mobite 

Tuskegec 

University... 

Gainesville . . 


Inf. 
Inf. 
Inf. 

Inf.,  F.  A.,  Eng. 

Inf. 

J. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf.,  C.  A.,  Eng. 

Inf. 
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FOURTH  cosps  AREA — Continued. 


Institution. 


Oeorsia: 

A^mta  Public  High  Schools 

Emory  University 

Emory  University  Academy 

Georgia  Military  Academy 

Georgia  Military  College 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

University  of  Georgia 

Gordon  Institute 

Lanier  High  School 

North  Georgia  A  gricult  ural  College 

Riverside  Academy 

Louisiana: 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

St.  Charles  College 

Mississippi: 

G  uli  Coast  Military  Academy 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

North  CaroBna: 

Bingham  Military  School 

Davidson  College 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering. 

Trinity  College 

University  oiNorth  Carolina 

South  Carolina: 

Carlisle  School 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

Porter  Military  Academy 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina 

The  Citadel.  The  Military  College  of  South  Carolina. . 

Wofford  College 

Wofford  College  Fitting  School 

Teimessee: 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy 

Castle  Heists  Mditary  Academy 

Chattanooga  High  Schools 

Columbia  Military  Academy 

Knoxville  High  Schools 

Massey  MiUtary  School 


Memphis  City  His^  Schools . . . 
Nashville  PubUcHigh  Schools 
Sewanee  Military  Ao^emy  >. . . 
Tennessee  Military  Institute . . . 

University  of  Tennessee 

Union  University , 


Location. 


Atlanta 

Emory 

Oxford 

College  Park . 
MiUedgevUle 

Atlanta 

Athens 

BamesviUe.. 

Macon 

Dahlonega . . 
Gainesville.. 


Baton  Rouge  • 
Grand  Coteau. 


Gulfport 

Agricultural  College. 


Ashevllle 

Davidson  — 
West  Raleigh 


Durham . . . 
Chapel  HiU 


Bamberg  — 
Clemson .... 
Charleston . . 

Clinton 

Columbia.... 
Charleston . . 
Spartanburg . 
do 


Spring  HUl.. 
Lebanon  — 
Chattanooga 
Columbia . . . 
Kioxvllle . . . 

Pulaski 

Memphis ... 
Nashville . . . 

Sewanee 

Sweetwater . 
Knoxville . . . 
Jackson 


Kind  of  unit. 


c. 

T.C. 


J. 

Inf. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Inf.,  C.  A.,  8.  C. 

Inf.,  Cav.,  M.  T. 

«i. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf.,  M.  T.  C. 

J. 

J. 
IntfC.A. 

J. 

Inf. 

InL 

Inf. 
Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf.,  C.  A. 

Inf. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

I. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

InL,  Eng.,  M.  T.  C. 

Int 


FIFTH  CORPS  AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.) 


Indiana: 

Culver  Military  Academy 

Do 

Depau  w  U  ni  versi  ty 

Gary  High  Schools 

Howe  School 

Indianapolis  Public  High  Schools 

Indiana  U  ni  versi  t  y 

Purdue  University 

Rose  PoljTtechnic  Institute 

Kentucky: 

Bethel  CoUege 

Louisville  Boys'  Hif  h  School 

Owenslxnro  High  School 

University  of  Kentucky 

Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  School. 
Kentucky  Military  Institute 

Ohio: 

Denison  University , 

Cleveland  Public  High  Schools 

Municipal  University  of  Akron , 

Ohio  Ncrthem  University , 

Ohio  SUte  University 

St.  Mary's  CoUege 

University  of  Cincinnati 

West  Virania: 

WestVirginia  University 


Culver 

.....do 

Greencastle. . 

Gary 

Howe 

Indianapolis. 
Bloomington. 

Lalkyette 

Terre  Haute. 


Russelvllle 

Louisvillel 

Owensboro 

Lexington 

Bowling  Green. 

Lyndon 

.....do 


GranviUe. . 
Cleveland. 

Akron 

Ada 

Columbus. 
Dayton... 
Cincinnati. 


Morgantown. 


Inf.,  Cav.,  F.  A. 

J. 

Infl 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Inf. 

Inf.,  F.  A. 

Eng. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Int 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf.,  F.  A. 

Inf. 

Eng.,  C.  A. 

Inf.,  Eng. 


>  Present  address,  Palatka,  Fla. 
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8IZTH  €OBP3  ABBA. 

K  FortSlMridMk,IU.> 


iBsUtatioD. 


Illinois: 

Chicago  High 

University  of  Chiaigcr. 

Joliet  Township  Hlfb  Bebooi. . . . 

Knox  College 

LoyoteAoKitmy 

Mena  Park  Ifitttary  Aeadraqr. 

Northwestern  CoUBge 

Northwestern  Unlveiaily 


St.  Ignatius  Colten 

Rockford  High  Selraeta.. 


8t.  Viator  Col 
Univewlty 


e. 


Waokegan  Towoahip  High  SHiool 

Western  Military  Academy 

Do 

Michigan: 

Calumet  Public  High  School 

Detroit  High  Schooli 

Ferris  Institute 

Michigan  Agricultuial  CoHege 

University  of  Michigan 

Wisoonain: 

BeloitHighSchoal 

CampiGoCoUege 

Nortnwestem  Sfilibry  and  Naral  Afadeay. 

Ripon  College 

St.  John's  Military  Academy 

Do 

University  of  WiaeofBin 


Location. 


Chicago. 

da. . 

Joitet... 


Chtngo. 

da. . . . . 

Napei  f  iBe. 


Chicago. . 

KOCnBTu. 


watxkegaB. 

Alton 

do 


Mumet 

Datiott«».>. 
BigBapMs. 


Belolt 

Prairie  duChien. 
Lakv  Oeoefva... . . 

RiML^ 

Delaficlid. ....... 

.....do.. 

Maidlsm. ........ 


Kind  of  unit. 


J. 

r.  A. 

J. 

Inl 
J. 

y. 

iDl 

bil 
•J. 
J. 

J. 

Car.,  InL,  F.  A.,  8.  C, 

Eflg. 
J. 

Inf. 
J. 

J. 
J. 
J. 
Inf.,  C.  A.,C*ir. 

J. 

J. 
•J. 

[Inf. 

Btf. 
1  J. 

Inl.S.  C,  F.  A.»Ord. 


SEVENTH   CORPS   AREA. 
(Beadciaartvcs:  Fort  Creak.  Ne^.> 


Iowa: 

Cedar  Rapids  High  School 

Coe  College 

Cornell  College 

Council  Bluffs  Hiah  School 

Davenport  High  School 

Iowa  Btat^  Collaga  of  Agricultiiiv  awl  Mechanie 
Artai 

State  University  of  Iowa. 

MaohaUioam  High  School 

Kansas: 

Kansas  State  Agriculture  College 

Do 

Leavenworth  High  School 

St.  Mary 'a  College 

University  of  Kansas 

Fairmfloni  College 

Minnesota: 

College  of  St.  Thomas 

Cretin  mgh8choii*.!*.!*.*'.*.!!'.*.".!'.".IIlIlir.!I!!!!I"! 

OustavusAdoIphos  College 

Shattuck  School 

University  olMimicsota 

Do 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools 

Missouri: 

Joplln  Hi£h  School 

Kemper  Military  School 

Missouri  School  of  Mines 

Missouri  Military  Academy 

St.  Joseph  High  School 

Wentworth  Afilltary  Academy 

University  of  Miaaoari. 


Cadar  R^da.. 

do 

Mount  VenMO. 
ConnoilBlaft.. 

Davenport 

Amea. 


Iowa  City 


kttan... 

do 

I^Bveuwaiih. 
8(.  Marys. . . 

Lawrence 

Wichita. 


St.  PauL 

do 

do. 

St.  Peter 

Faribault.... 
Minneapolis.. 

do. 

do 


Washington  Univvsity. 
^Cif 


Kansas  City  puhUc  schools 

Nebraska: 

CreifditanUnlvaMity 

University  of  Nahraskia ! .. 

Do 

North  Dakota:. 

North  Dakota  AgriculturalCollege. 
University  of  North  Dakota 


Joplln. 

Booneville.. 

do 

Bolla. 

Mexico. 

St.  Joseph... 
Lexington... 
Columbia... 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. 


J. 
Inf. 

im 
J. 

J. 

Inl,  r.  A. 


Inf.,  M.  T.  C^  Eag. 

mm 

Inf.,  C.  A. 

J. 

J. 

Inf.,  £ng.,  C.  A. 

laL 

Iirf. 

J. 

J. 


]fti^C.A.,8wGv 

J. 
J. 


TnC 

f  J. 


Omaha. 
.....do... 
Lincoln . 
.....do- 


J. 

!  J.,Inf, 
'  F.A.,lBt 
Inf.,C.  A. 

■!'• 

.1  IbL 
.  J. 

iBf. 

,     J. 


Fargn 

GntkA  Forks. 


InL 
Inf. 
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SEVENTH  COKFS  AKEA — COntUIUed. 


'  Institation. 

1 

Location. 

Kind  of  unit. 

South  Dakota: 

Sooth  Dakota  State  College  of  Agilcaltnre  aad  Me* 
chanic  Arts. 
Do 

'  Trtf 

rfo 

J 

University  of  South  Dakota 

VflrmfniW ,.,....' 

Inf 

1 

XIOHTR  CORPS  AXEA. 

(Headquarters:  Fort  Sam  Housioii»  Tes.) 


University  of  Ariiona 

Colorado: 

Colorado  Agricultura  1  Col  lege 

Do 

State  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico: 

New  MexicoCollege  of  AgricuTture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
Do 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Do : 

OklakooBa: 

Oklahoma  Agricolturaland  MechanfcalCoHege 

Do 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Military  Academy 

Texas: 

Aniculturaland  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Allen  Academy 

Dallas  public  high  schools 

El  Paso  High  School 

West  Texas  Military  Academy 


Tucson.. 


Fort  Collins. 

do 

Golden 


State  Cbll^ 

do. 

RoffweH 

....do 


Sttlhrater. 


Norman... 
Claremore. 


College  BtaiCkA.. 
Brvan 


El  Paso 

San  Anttmto. 


Cav, 

F.  A. 

J. 
Eng. 

Inf. 
J. 

Inf. 
J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Ittf^F.A. 

J. 

J. 
J. 
J. 
J. 


JLsf  trfSV. 


NI>fTII   COHP5  AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.) 


California: 

The  Harvard  School 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 

Polytechnic  Hlrfi  School 

Los  Angeles  high  schoob 

Loyola  College 

Oakland  public  high  schools 

Pomona  College 

Pasadena  Him  School 

Polytechnic  High  School  and  Junior  College. . . 

San  Diego  Junior  College 

San  Francisco  high  schools 

University  of  Cafliornia 

University  of  California  (Southern  branch) 

Idaho: 

Boise  High  School 

University  of  Idaho 

Montana: 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Mount  St.  Charles  College 

UnlTenity  ol  Mentwn 

Nevada: 

University  of  Nevada 

Reno  School  Dlarlrlet  Now  ]•. 

Oregon: 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 


Los  .\ngeles. . . 

Palo  Alto 

Loag  Beach. . . 
Los  Angeles. . . 

do 

Oakland 

Claremont 

Pasadena 

Riverside 

SanPicga 

San  Francisco. 

Barkeley 

Los  Angeles. . . 


Moscow.. 
Bozeman. 
MlaMolal 


Reno... 

.....aow. 


\ 


University  of  Oregon. 

Utah: 

Ogden  Hi^  School 

Salt  Lake  City  high  schools. . 

Agricultural  (!;ollege  of  UtaJi. 

University  of  Utah 

Washington: 

State  College  of  Wastali^tea.. 
Do 

University  of  Washington 

Walla  Walla  Mgh  ichaola..... 
Wyoming: 

Cheyenne  high  schoob 

University  of  Wyoming 


ConrallU. 
Eugene.. 


Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Logan. 


9ga: 
lit] 


Salt  Lake  City. 


PBltaaan 

....do 

Seattle 

WaUa  Walla. 


Cheyenne . 


J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 
I  J. 
'in! 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Inf.,C.A. 

Inf. 

J. 

tnf. 

Inf. 

J. 

Ijaf. 

Inf. 
J. 

M.  T.  C,  Inf.,F.  A., 

Eng.,CaY. 
Inf. 

J. 
J. 
lBf.«C.A.,M.T.C. 

F.  A. 

Inf. 

J. 

Isf.r  C.  A. 

J. 
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HAWAHAN  DEPARTMENT. 
(Headquarters:  Honoltihi,  Ilawaii.) 


Institution. 

Location. 

Kind  of  unit. 

• 

Kaniahainflha  ^^chool 

Honolulu 

J. 

Punahou  8chooi 

do. 

J. 

IV. — Department  op  the  Navy:  Naval  Educational  Activitieb. 

1.  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

2.  Posti;radaate  schools  in  steam,  electrical,  and  gas  engineering  and  aviation. 

3.  Qeneral  educational  instruction  aboard  ship:  correspondence  courses  conducted  by  Morale  DhrisSatty 

Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department. 

4.  Other  training  activities. 

FiT8t  Naval  Diatrki,  Boiion,  Mom. 
Massachusetts  Institute  o^  Technology:  Post-graduate  course  in  naval  construction. 

Newport,  R.  /.,  Naval  }VaT  CoUege. 

Naval  Training  Station: 
Recruit  training;  special  school  for  enlisted  men  desiring  to  enter  Naval  Academy;  trade  schools  for 
commissary  branch;  recruit  trade  Schools;  yeoman,  Hospital  Corps,  bugler,  musician,  preliminary 
radio  and  signal  schools. 
Naval  Torpedo  Station: 
Torpedo  and  deep-sea  diving  classes. 

Third  Naval  DiHrkt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University:  Post-graduate  courses  for  officers. 
Special  courses  in  Speny  Gyro  compass.  Ford  llre-control  instruments,  Bliss  torpedoes. 

New  London,  Omn. 

Submarine  Base: 
Officers'  submarine,  enlisted  men's  submarine,  listeners'  school. 

Fourth  Naval  District,  PkiUidelpkia,  Pa, 
Navy  Yard:  Fuel  oil  school. 

WaMhittifion,  D.  C. 
Navy  Yard: 

Optical  repair,  ordnance  schools. 
Air  Station,  Anaoostia: 
Photographers'  school. 
Special  courses  in  compasses  and  aerology. 

Annapolia,  Md, 
Naval  Academy: 
Post-graduate  courses  in  technical  subjects  for  officers. 

Fifth  Naval  District,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Naval  Training  Station,  Naval  Operating  Base: 
Recruit  training;  pharmacist's  mates,  oonunissary,  artificers,  electrical,  gyro  compass,  machinists' mates' 

schools. 
Recruit  trade  schools:  Yeoman,  mess  attendants,  signal,  bugler,  preliminary  radio  and  signal  sdioob. 

Seventh  Naval  District,  Pensacola,  Fla, 
Naval  Air  Station: 
Flying  school;  aerology  and  meteorology. 

Eighth  Naval  District,  Qulfport,  Miss. 
Naval  Training  Station: 
Recruit  training. 

Ninth,  Tenth,  ani  EUventh  Naval  Districts,  Great  Lakes,  III. 

Naval  Training  Station: 
Recruit  training;  radio  schosi;  aviation  mechanics'  school;  yeomen,  musicians,  hospitalcorps,  preliminary 

radio  and  signal  schools. 
Twelfth  Naval  District,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Naval  Trajning  Station: 

Recruit  training;  commissary  school;  special  school  for  enlisted  men  desiring  to  enter  Naval 
yeomen,  musicians,  Hospital  Cori>s,  signal  schools,  preliminary  radio  and  signal  schools. 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif.: 

Electrical,  gyro  compass,  artificers,  and  fuel-oil  schools;  preliminary  radio  school. 

V. — Department  op  the  Interior:  Educational  Activities. 

1.  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  school. 


ARIZONA. 


Camp  Verde  superlntendency 

Camp  Verdo  (day) 

Clarksdale  (day) 

Colorado  River  superlntendency  (bdg.). 
Fort  Apache  superlntendency 

Fort  Apache  (bdg.) 

Canon  (day) 

Clbecuerday) 

Cibecue  (day)  (mission) 

East  Fork  (day). 


East  Fork  (day)  (misskm) 

Fort  Mojavo  (bag.)  (Reservation  bds;.). 
HatasupaKday) 


Hatasupai  (day) 

Kalbab(day; 

Leupp  superlntendency 

l-eupp(bdR.) 

Tolchaco  (mission) 

Moqui  superlntendency 

Chimopovy  (day) 

HotevOla-Bacaoi 

Oraibl(day) 

Folacca(day) 

Second  Mesa  ( d  ay ) 

Navajo  supeiintendency 

Navajo  (bdg.) 

Chin  Lee  (bdg.) 

Tohatchl  (bdg.) 

Cornfields  (day) 

LuW  Chukl  (day) 

Gamado  (Presbyterian  mission) 

Rehoboth  (Christian  Reformed  mission) 

St.  Michael's  (Catholic) 

Phoenix  (nonreservation)  (bdg.) 

Pima  superlntendency 

Pima  (bdg.) 

Blackwater  (day) 

Casa  Blanca  (day) 

Chiu  Chulschu  (day) 

Cocklebur  (day) 

Gila  Bend  (day) 

Gtla  Ctossing  (day) 

Maricopa  (day) 

Pima  (day) 

Quajotefday) 

Santan(aay) 

St.  Ann^s  (Guadalupe)  (Catholic  mission). 

St.  John's  (Catholic  mission) 

Salt  Rirer  superlntendency 

Camp  Mci>oweIl 

Salt  Klvor  (day) , 

l.chi(day) 

San  Carlos  superlntendency 

Rice  Sution  (bdg.) 

San  Carlos  (day) 

Bylasfday) 

Rice  (Evangelical  Lutheran  mission) 

Sells  superlntendency 

8clb(day) 

Santa  Rosa  (day) 

Tucson  (day) 

San  Xavier  Vamorlfday) 

Lourdes  (Catholic  mission) 

St.  .Vnthonv's  (day)  (Catholic  mission):., 

San  Miguer(Cathollc)  (day) , 

Tucson  ( Presbyterian  mission) 

Truxton  Canon  (bdg.) , 

Western  Navajo  superlntendency 

Western  Navalo  (bdg.) 

Marsh  Pass  (bdg.) 

Moencopi  (day) 


P.  O.  address. 


Camp  Verde 

Ciarksdaie . .'.' '.'.'..'.'... 

Parker 

Whiterlver 

....do 

.-..do 

Cibecue 

....do 

Whitenver 

,...do 

Mohave  City 

Supai,  via  Gd.  Canyon 

Moccasin 

L<eupp 

Told^co 

Keams  Canon 

Toreva 

HotevlUa 

Oraibi 

Polaoca 

Toreva 

Ft.  Defiance 

do 

CliinLee 

Tohatchi,N.M 

Cornfields 

Via  Ft.  Defiance 

Gamado 

OaUup.N.M 

St.  Michaels 

Phoenix. 

Sacaton.* 

do 

Blackn^ter 

Vahkl 

Casa  Grande 

do 

Gila 

Komatke 

Laveen 

Sacaton 

Casa  Grande... 

Sacaton 


Phoenix  (17  mi.  so.).. 

Scottsdale 

Camp  McDowell 

Scottsdale 

Mesa 

San  Carlos 

Rice 

San  Carlos 

Geronimo 


Superintendent. 


Dr.  Joe  J.  Taybr. 

A.  F.  Dudos. 
Clias.  L.  Davis. 


Wm.  E.  ThaekfCT. 
Dr.  Pater  A.  Staitary. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Farrow. 
Stephen  Janus. 


R.  E.  L.  DanieL 


Peter  Paquetto. 


J.  B.  Brown. 
W.  F.  Haygood. 


Sells 

....do 

Santa  Rosa. 
Tucson..... 
Sells 


Escuela. 


Tucson 

Valentine. 
Tuba  City. 

do.... 

Kayenta.. 
Tuba  City. 


Byron  A.  Sharp. 
B.  A.  H.  Symons. 


A.  H.  SymoDS. 


Thomas  F.  McCormick. 


Wm.  A.  Light. 
Robt.  E.  Burris. 


13052^—21 
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1.  INDIAN  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


rAIlFORN'IA. 


Bishop  superintondencr 

Bishop  (day ) 

Big  Pine  (day) 

Independence  (day) 

Pine  Creek  (day) 

Fort  Bidwell  (Reservation  bdg.). 
Fort  Yuma  saperintendency 

Fort  Yuma  (bdg.) 

Cooopah  (day) 

Greenville  (reservation;  bdg.)... 

Hoopa  Valley  (bdg.) 

issoon 


Missd 


agBliey. 


Campo  (day) 

LaJoIla(day) 

Mesa  Qrande  (day) 

Pala(day) 

Volcan  (day  j 

St.  Boniface  (CathoUc  mission) 

Round  Valley  superintendency 

Pinoliville(day) 

Upper  Lake(aiAy) 

Sherman  In8titate(nonre6erTatioD;  bdg.). 
Tola  River  saperintendency 

Tnle  River  (day) 

Auberry(day) 

Borrough  (day) 


COLORADO. 


Southern  Ute  superintendency . 

Allen  (day) 

Ute  Mountain  (bdg.) 


IDAHO. 

Coeur  d'Alenesnperintendeaey 

Kalispel  (day) 

Kootenai  (day) 

De  Smet  (Catiholic  mission) 

Fort  Uall  superintendency 

Fort  Hallf  bdg.) 

Good  Shepherd  (Episcopal  mission). 

Presbytenan  mission 

Fort  Lukvrai  saperintendency 

St .  Joseph's  (mission  school) 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  superintendency. 

Fox(day) 

Mesquakie  (day) 


KANSAS. 


Ilaskell  Inst,  (nonreservation;  bdg.) 

Kickapoo  superintendency: 

No.  I  (day) 

No.  a  (day) I  Horton. 


P.  O.  address. 


Bishop 

do. 

Bis  Pine 

Independence. 

Bishop 

FortBidweU.. 

Yuma 

....jto 

Somerton 

Greenville 

Hoopa 

Riverside 

San  Jacinto. . . 
Valley  Center. 
MesaOraade. 

Pala 

Santa  Ysabel. 
Ban  ladnto. . . 

Coveio 

Uklah 

Upper  Lake... 

UkMh 

Riverside 

Porterville.... 

.....do 

Auberry 

Toll  House. . . . 


Ignacio.. 
Bayfield 
Towaoc. 


Sorrento , 

Casick,Wash. 
Bonners  Ferry. 

DeSmet 

Fort  Hall 

do. 


Lapwai.. 
Slickpoo. 


Toledo. 
Tama.. 
do.. 


Lawrence. 


MICHIGAN. 

Macinac  superintendency I  Baraga 

Baraga  ( Holy  Name)  (Catholic  mission) 


Harbor  Springs  ( Holy  Childhood)  (Catbol  ic  mission) . 
Mount  Pleasant  (nonreservation;  bag.) , 


lONNKaOTA. 


Leech  Lake  ( bde. ) 

Cass  Lake  (dav) 

Pipestone  superintendency 

Pipestone  (nonreservation;  bdg.) 
Red  Lake  superintendency 

RedLake(bdB.) 

Cross  Lake  (bag.) 

!ge(day) 


do. 
Harbor  81 
Mount  Pleasant. 


Onigum... 
Cass  Lake. 
Pipestone. 

do 

Red  Lake. 

do 

Ponemah. 


Grand  Portage 

NettLake(*ky) 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic  mission) !  Red  Lake. 


Superintendent. 


Ray  R.  Pairett. 


O;  C.  Cray. 
Loson  L.  Odie. 


Edgar  E.  Miller. 
Jesse  B.  Mortsolf. 
Paul  T.  Hoffman. 


Walter  W.  McTonihe. 


F.  M.  Coaser. 
Frank  A.  Virtue. 


Edward  £.  McKean. 
Emmett  E.  McNeilly. 

H.  I>.  I4kir5he. 

L.  W.  .Ischemeier. 

Oscar  H.  LIppa. 

I>r.  Jacob  Bueid. 


Hervey  B.  Peain. 
A.  R.Snyder. 

Edw.  Clements. 
R.  A.  Cochran. 

H.  K,  Mayors. 
Cora  Padgett. 
Geo.  W.  Cross. 
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1.  INDIAN  SOHOOLS-^'oatinued. 


Name  or  school. 


MixKEsoTA— continued. 
Whito  Earth  super intendency 


Pine  Point  (day) 

St.  Benedict's  (Catholic  mission). 

MONTANA. 

Blackfeet  superintendency 


Blackfeet  Cbdc.), 
Heart  Butte  (day). 
Bad 


Old  A|»ncy  or  Badger  Creek  (day).. 

Holy  Family  (Catholic  mission) 

Crow  superintendency 

Crow  (bdg.) 

Black  Ifodge  (Am.  Missionary  Soc.). 


Lodge  Grass  (Baptist  bdg.). 


Reno  (Am.  Missionary  Soc.) 

8t.  Ann's  (CSathoUc  mission) 

St.  Xavler  (Catholic  mission) 

Wyol»(  Baptist) 

Flathead  saperintendency 

St.  Tniatius  (Catholic  mission) 

Fort  Belknap  superintendency 

Fort  Belknap  (bdg.) 

Lodce  Pole  jfday) 

St.  Paul's  (Catholic  mission) 

Fort  Peck  superintendency 

Fort  Peck  (bdg.) 

School  No.  1 

School  No.  2 

Wolf  Point  ( Presbyterian  mission) . 
Tongue  River  superintendency 

Tongue  River  (bdg.) 

Lamedeer  (day) 

Bimey  (day) 

St.  Labrc's  (Catholic  mission) 


NEBRASKA. 


Genoa  (nonreser  ration;  bdg.) 

Santee  superintendency: 

Santee  Normal  Training  School  (Cong.). 


Winnebago  superintendency 

St.  AuffusUne  (Catholic  mission). 

Winnebago  Mission  (bdg.) 

All  Saints' Mission  (day) 


NEVADA. 


Carson  (nonreservation;  bdg.) . 
Fallon  superintendency 


Falloa<day).... 

i(day). 


Lov<alecik8(aay>. 
Fort  McDermltt  (day). 

Mo^Mi  RWer  (day) 

N«VM»  saperintendency 

Nevada  (day) 

Wadsworth  (day) 

Walker  River  (day) 

Western  Shoshone  superintendency: 

Schools  Ncs.  1, 2,  and  3  (day) . . . 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque  (nonreservation;  bdg.) 

Mescaiero  (bdg.) 

Pueble  Boaito  superintendency 

Pueblo  Bonito  (bdg.) 

Pt]iedalc(day) 

Southern  Pueblo  superintendency  (day), 


Aoomita(day). 
Cochiti(day)... 
Encinal(day). 
Jemes(day)..., 

Isleta(da7) 

Laguna  (day) . 


P.  O.  address. 


White  Earth. 


Ponsford 

White  Earth. 


Browning. 


do 

do 

Family 

Browning — 
crow  Agency. 
do 


Superintendent. 


Peter  R.  Wadsworth, 
supervisor  in  charge. 


H.  G.  Wilson,  super- 
visor in  charge. 


Calvin  H.  Asbury. 


Lodffi 


10 

do 

St.  Xavier.. 

Wyola 

Dixon 

St.  Ignatius. 
Harlem.... 

do 

Lodge  Pole. 
St.  Paul's.. 
Poplar 

.do. 
Culbertson. 
Brockton. 
Wolf  Point. 
Lamedeer. 

do. 

do. 
Bimey . . 
Ashland. 


.1 


I 


F.  C.  Campbell. 
John  T.Marshall. 

Eugene  D.  Mossman. 
O.  M.  Doggtt;:*. 


Genoa. 


(Under  Yankton  su- 

nerintendcncy.) 
Winnebago 


Sam  B.  DavLi. 


Frank  T.  Maou. 


W^innebago 
do 


I 


Stewart 
Fallon 
.do 
Lo'rriocks 
McDermitt 
Las  Vegoa, 
Nixon.... 


Schorz. . 
Owyhee. 


Albuouerque. 
Mescaiero .... 
CrownpoLnt.. 

do 

do 

Albuquerque. 

Aoonuta 

Pena  Blanoa. 

Cubero 

Jemez 

iseieca. ...  •  ■ 
Laguna 


F.  Snyder. 
Harry  M.  Carter. 


F.  A.  Thompson. 
Dr.  L.  B.  Bandall. 

Jos.  D.  Oliver. 


J.  E.  Jenkins. 
Francis  A .  Swayne. 


Reuben  Perry. 
£.  Stecksr. 
Samt.  F.  Stacher. 


Leo  Crane. 


EDUCATIONAL   DIRECTORY,   1930-1931, 
1.  INDIAN   SCHOOLS— (Continued. 


n  Puebla  supH'iiitaiduii'y  (day)— Conllnucd. 


Bl.  CaUiarinV'8  UUisiaii'<CatboUc}  (diy  V- '- ' 
Btn  Juan  siiiterlQtMidBncj : 

San  Juan  (bd£.) 

ToGdlena  (bd«.) 

Santa  FB(iioiiraaervatlDn,bi]g,) 

ZuDlauperlDteadenc; 

Zunitbdg.] 


Chrlstlati 


)d  Mission 


Big  Cora  (da;). 
BIrdtown  (day). 
Little  Bnowtalrd 
Snowblril  Gi      ' 


'«■. 


8cl)oolNo.3(dayj 

Fort  Berthnld  (Catbotlc 


.   Jas.  F.  HcDdefson, 


3n(bdg.) 

StandlBgRockgupcrtDleDdcDCv; 

Standing  Hock  (bde.) 

St.  EllEab«tb'3(i:[ib6^1inla9 
Turt  le  llounlaln  supcrtataDdancy . 

BchoolNo.S<day) 

Wabpeton(uoiira9ervatli»],bdg.).. 


neteoart I  H.  I.  McQulgg. 

DunaelUi 

WabpMon '  JivRe  W.  Rmltb. 


CantoDment  (bdg.) _ 

<.'hcyennrandArapiUiosuiKdDteadency,<iwyenncand      Conchu. .. 

Arapaba(bdg.). 
Chllooco  (nonr«erv»llon ,  bdg,) Chilocco, . 


,  r.  T.  ConcshaU. 
.    LeoS-  BoimiD, 


iB{b&.).'."";;! 

lDt«iia«Dc; 


Kiowa  superintflndeney . . , 

AnHdarko  (bdii.) . 

Fort  Bill  (bdg.).. 

RiT«nldB{b&.- 
Osaca  so  perlDtcnos 

osueCbdg.) 

Quspaw  rapwlntendency 

at.llai7's(Cstbolicniii»lon).. 

Pawnea  tbifc.) 

B(«M  {bAj.J^ScgCT,  BUpt.)  (day) . . . 


B«iiocs  supvlDtendeney 

Cherokee  Orpban  Tcaiiiing  Rchbc 


a(bdg 

Sbawnee  su  perintmomey . 

-       **eBrl{9t.  •• — 

(St.Kat 

FB  Civil Iwd  Tribes: 


l)BZt«r  Eprlng.-,  Kati'. 


:t*r  Bprl 
f.  D.TJ. 


.   Arthur  O.  Wilson. 
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1.  INDIAN  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


OKLAHOMA— continued. 

Five  Civiliaed  Tribes— Continued. 

Creek  Nation— 

EucheeCbdf.) , 

Eufaula  (bog.) , 

Nuyaka  ( bdg. ) 

Chickasaw  Nation,  Bloomfield  Seminary  (bdg.)- 

Choctaw  Nation- 
Jones  Male  Academy  (bdg.) •» 

Wheelock  Academy  (bdgO , 


Old  Ooodland  (nondenominational) — 

St.  Agnes  Mission  (Catholic) 

Cbiokasaw  and  Choctaw  Nation- 
Murray  School  of  Agriculture  (private). 


Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College  (mission). 

St.  Aflies  Academy  (Catholic  mission) 

St.  Elizabeth's  (Catholic  mission) 

St.  Joseph's  ((Catholic  mission) 

Seminole  Nation,  Mekusukey  (bdg. ) , 


OREGON. 


Klamath  superlntendency 

Klamath  (bdg.) 

School  No.  3  (day) 

Salem  (nonreservation,  bdg.) 

Umatilla  superlntendency 

UmaUlla(day) 

Tutuina(day) 

St.  Andrew's  (Kate  Drexel)  (Catholic mission). 
Warm  Springs  superlntendency 

Waim  Springs  (bdg.) 

Simnash  o  (d  ay ) 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Cheyenne  River  superlntendency , 

Cheyenne  River  (bdg.) 

Clrow  Cteek  superlntendency 

Creek  (bdg.) 


Crow 

Immaculate  Conception  (Catholic). 

Flandreau  (nonreser ration ,  bdg.) 

Pierre  fnonreservation,  bdg.) 

Pine  Ridge  supetintendency  1 

Pine  Ridge  (bde.) 

Hdy  Rosary  ((^tholicmission) 

Schools  Nos.  1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9  to 30, inclusive  (day). 
Rapid  City  (nooieservation.bdg.). 
Rosebud  su] 


lebud  superlntendency '... 

Rosebud  (bdg.) 

St.  Mary's  (mission  bdg. ; 


^^     ,  Episcopal). 

St.  Francis  (mission  bag.;  CBtboIlc). . 
Sisseton  (day) 


UTAH. 


Ooshute 

Shivwits  (day). 
Uintah  (bdg.).. 


WASHINGTON. 


Colville  superlntendency 

SchoolNo.  1  (day) 

School  No.  3  (day) 

School  No.  4  (day) 

School  No.  9 

Sacred  Heart  (Catholicmission). 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic mission).. . . 

St.  Oeorge's  (Catholicmission). . 
Neah  Bay  superlntendency 


Neah  Bay  (day). 


Quileute  (day] 
Spokane  superintendency. 

School  No.  1  (day) 

School  No.  2  (day) 


P.  O.  address. 


Superintendent. 


Sapulpa.. 
Eufftiua. . 
Nuyaka. . 
Ardmore. 


Hartshome. 
Millerton... 


Hugo. . . 
Antlers. 


W.  D.  Dilbeck. 
Mary  Morley. 
Jack  Brown. 
M.  R.  Forman  (Miss). 

H.  P.  Warren. 
Mrs.  Elsie  E.  Newton, 
supervisor  in  charge. 


Tishomingo  (State 
School).  * 

Durant 

Ardmore 

Purcell 

Cliickasha 

Seminole 


Klamath  Agency 

do 

Beatty ,  via  Agency . . . 

Chemawa 

Pendleton 

do 

do 

do 

Warm  Spring 

do 

Sinmasho 


Cheyenne  Agency. 

do 

Oow  Creek 

do 

Stephan 

Flandreau 

Pierre 

Pine  Ridge 

do 


Rapid  City. 
Rosebud . . . 
Mission 


E.  Swengel. 


W.  G.  West. 


Harwood  Hall. 
£.  L.  Swaitzlaoder. 


O.  L.  Babcock. 


Sisseton. 


Ibapah 

Santa  Clara 

Fort  Duchesne. 


J.  H.  McGregor. 
H.  P.  Marble. 


C.  P.  Peirce. 
C.  J.  Crandall. 
H.  M.  Tldwell. 


J.  P.  House. 
John  A.  Buntin. 


J.  L.  Suffecool. 


Nick  Conner. 
Arthur  C.  Plake. 
A.  H.  Kneale. 


Nespclcm O.  C.  Upchurch. 

Covada 

Nespelem 

Daisy 

Keller 


Taooma... 
Neah  Bay. 

do 

Mora 

Wellpinit. 

Miles 

Wellptaiit. 


A.  D.  Dodge. 


O.  C.  Upchurch. 


>  See  Sopp.  No.  1. 
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1.  INDIAN  SCHOOLS-C'ontinued. 


Name  of  scbool. 


WASHINGTON— continued. 


Taholah  superintendency 

St.  Oeorige's  (Catholic  mission)  (day). 

TahoIab(dAy) 

Chebalis  (day) ^ 

Tolalip  sapertntendeiicy 


Jamestown  (dav)... 
Port  Gambie  (day). 


Tulalip  (bdg.). 

iW).... 

Swinomish  (day). 


Lummi  (day] 


WISCONSIN. 


Hay  vrard  superintendency 

Hay  ward  (reseiration  bdg.) 
Keshena  superintendency 

Keshena  (bdg.) 


pi 

St.  Anthony's  (Catholic  mission). 


Hobart  Mission  (Episcopal). 
St.  Joseph's  (Catnoiic  missioii) 


Lac  du  Flambeau  (bdg.) 

La  Pointe  super  intendtoncy 

Odanah  Ifission  (Catholic) 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic  mission) 

Bed  Cliff  superintendency 

BedCliflVdav) 

Bayfield  (Holy  Famil^O  (Catholic  mission). 
Tomah  (nonresen'ation;  bag.) 


WYOMING. 


Shoshone  superintendency. 


Shoshone  (bdg.). 

St.  Stephen's  (Catholic  mission) 

Shoshone  (Episcopal  mission). 

St.  Michael's  (mlssiim  bdg.;  Protestant  Bpisoopal). 


P.  O.  address. 


Superintendent. 


Taholah i  Dr.  E.  W.  HUL 

Chehalis 

Taholah , 

Taooma 

Tulalip , 


....do 

do 

do 

Marietta. . 
La  Conner. 


W.  F.  Dickeos, 
supervisor  in  i 


£.  A.  AHqd. 


HaywftPd 

do 

Keshena 

do 

Neopit 

Keshena 

Neopit 

Lac  du  Flambeau . . . 

Ashland 

Odanah 

do 

Bayfield,  Wis 

do j 

do ! 

Tomah '  L.  M.  Comptaio. 


R.  C.Craige. 


J.  W.  Balmer. 
P.  8.  £v8iest. 


M.  A.  Sutton. 


Fort  Washakie ,  E.  A.  Hutchimoa. 

do ' 

St.  Stephen's i 

Wind  River ' 


Note.— In  the  foregoing  list  "day*'  indicates  a  day  school  and  "bdg."  a  boarding  school. 

SUPPLEMENT  No.  l.-PINE  RIDGE   DAY  SCHOOLS. 


No.  1. 
No.  4. 
No.  6. 
No.  6. 
No.  7. 
No.  9. 
No.  10 
No.  12 
No.  13 
No.  14 
No.  15 
No.  16 
No.  17 
No.  18 
No.  19 
No.  20 
No.  21 
No.  22 
No.  23 
No.  24 
No.  25 
No.  26 
No.  27 
No.  28 
No.  29 
No.  30 


Agencj-. 

10  miles  north  of  agency  on  White  Claj  Creek. 

20  miles  northwest  of  agency  month  of  White  Clay  Creek. 

25  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  White  River. 

15  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

18  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

22  miles  north-northeest  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

32  miles  north  of  aoency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

35  miles  north -northeast  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

52  mUes  east  of  agency  on  Lace  Cfreek. 

30  miles  north -northeast  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

25  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

40  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Amerfcan  Horse  Creek. 

45  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Medicine  Root  Creek. 

40  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Little  Wound  Creek. 

45  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  No  Flesh  Creek. 

50  miles  east-northeast  of  agency  on  Com  Creek. 

65  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Bear  Creek. 

60  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Potato  Creek 

80  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  I^one  Tree  Creek. 

15  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  White  Clay  Creek. 

30  miles  north  of  agency  on  White  River. 

6  miles  north  of  agency  on  White  Clay  Creek. 

5  miles  east  of  agency  on  Wolf  Creek. 

50  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Medicine  Bqot  Creek. 

On  Porcupine  Creek. 
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SUPPLEMENT  No.  2.— ROSEBCD   DAY  STHOOLS. 


Blackpipe 

Com  Crock 

Cut  Meat 

He  Dog's  Camp... 

Iroawood 

Little  Crorvr's 

Milk's  Camp 

Oak  Creek 

Pine  Creek 

Rosebud  Day 

Spring  Creek 

Upper  Cut  Meet... 
Wbirlwind  soldier. 
Wood 


30  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  Blackpipe  Creek. 
37  miles  northwest  of  agency  si  junotipn  of  Blaekpipe  and  Cora  CYeek. 
13  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Cut  Meat  Creek. 
18  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  branch  of  Cat  Meat  Creek. 
8  miles  wes  t  of  agency. 

40  miles  northeast  of  agencv:  60  miles  oorth  Valentine,  Nebr.:  7$  miles  south- 
west Chamberlain » 8.  Dak. 
100  miles  east  of  agency  on  Ponca  Creek. 
30  miles  northeast  of  agency:  45  miles  north  of  Valentine,  Nel^r. 
28  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Little  White  River. 
At  agency. 

17  nules  southwest  of  agency. 
16  Miles  northwest  ofagenry  on  Cnt  Meat  Creek. 

55  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Oak  Creek.  4  miles  south  of  White  River. 
35  miles  northeast  of  agency. 


(2)  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C,  Percival  Hall^prasideBt. 

(3)  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  St^ihen  M.  Newman,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  president. 

(4)  Territory  of  Alaska.  > 

VI. — Department  of  Aoricxtlture:  Educatiosal  .Vctivities. 

The  department,  through  the  States  Relations  Service  (A.  C.  True,  director),  affiliates  with  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  experimentstatioos,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  granting  fUnds  to  theseinstitutions 
for  a^icultural  experiment  stations  and  cooperative  extension  work  in  {^culture  and  home  economics, 
and  i  n  carrying  oat  tha  provlsioos  of  acts  of  Congreas  making  appropriaUons  to  this  department  for  farmers , 
cooperative  demonstration  work,  investlgatiflDS  relating  to  agrieultural  schools,  farmers'  institutes,  and 
homeeconomies  and  the  matntcBaaea  of  agrlooitunl  experlmont  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Ouam. 

VII. — ^Department  of  Labor:.  Educational  AcnvnrES. 

The  DiviflioQ  of  Citizenship  Training  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  charge  of  the  work  of  promoting 
instruction  and  training  in  citizenship  responsibilities  of  applicants  for  naturalization  by  the  publicschools. 
This  promotion  work  is  now  being  carried  on  in  over 3,300 cities  and  towns  throoghont  the  United  States. 

It  furnishes  textbooks,  free  of  charge,  to  these  stadeots,  and  presents  certificates  of  proficiency  and  of 
gredaatlon  jointly  with  the  public  sdiool  authorities  to  theadqlt  foreigners  in  theseclasscs  who  have  taken 
steps  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  pubUcschools  are  conducting  these  classes  joint  ly  wit  h  t  he  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  in  Indus- 
trialplants,  mines,  and  logging  camps,  as  well  as  in  the  regularly  recognized  public  school  buildings  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  furnishes  naturalization  forms  to  employers  of  foreign  labor,  to  gronps  of  employ- 
ees, and  toother  organizations  to  aid  foreigners  in  their  desire  to  become  American  citizens,  and  in  stimu- 
lating a  dflsire  on  their  part  to  attend  these  classes  for  citizenship  training  in  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  United  States. 

VIII. — ^Independent  Establishmbnts:  Educational  Acth  ities. 

L  Libfary  of  CongrsM,  Herbert  Putnam,  Ubrarian.  (While  not  a  lending  library,  but  primarily  and 
iwwitlilty  a  rafiaraioa library,  the  Library  of  Congress  maintains  an  inter-library  loan  system,  by  which 
fpecial  service  is  rendered  to  scholarship  by  the  lending  of  books  to  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  investi- 
gators engaged  in  serious  research.) 

2.  SmttBOBian  InttitntioB,  Charles  D.  Walcott,  secretary: 

(e)  United  States  National  Museum  (including  the  Nat  tonal  Gallery  of  Art>,  W.  de  C.  Ravenel,  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  secretary  in  charge;  (b)  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  J.  Walter  FeiK'kes,  chief; 
(e>  Intenntknal  Exchanges,  C.  G.  Abbot,  aasistaot  secretary  in  charge;  (d)  National  Zoological  Park, 
Ned  Holttstfr,  snperintendent ;  (r)  Astrophysical  observatory,  C.  0.  Abbot,  director;  (/)  Regional  Bureau 
tot  the  United  States,  International  Catalog  of  Scientific  Literature,  Leonard  C.  Gmmell,  assistant  in 
charge. 

3.  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Charles  D.  Walcott,  president;  C.  a.  Abbot,  home  secretary:  Cteorge 
£.  Hale,  foreign  secretary. 

(a)  National  Research  Council,  James  R.  Angell, chairman;  Vernon  KaUogg,  secretary. 

4.  The  Panama  Canal  (Canal  Zona),  A.  R.  Lang,  superintendent  of  schools. 

&.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Martin  A.  Morrison,  Geo.  R.  Wales,  Mrs.  Helea  H.  liardener,  Commissiou- 
ers;  John  T.  Doyle,  8ecretar>-. 

*  Sea  Priaeipal  Statoschool  officers:  County  and  other  local  superintendents  of  schools;  Superintendents 
of  public  schools  in  cities  and  toi^-ns. 
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f..  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.^ 

MEMBERS. 

William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  chadrmaii. 

Joshua  W.  Alexander,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

£dwin  T.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissi(»i«r  of  Education. 

James  P.  Munroe,  Manufacture  and  Commerce,  vice  chairman. 

Calvin  F.  Mcintosh,  A|»riculture. 

Arthur  E.  Holder.  Labor. 

EXECUTH'E  STAFF. 

(Office:  Maltby  Building,  200  New  Jersey  Avenue  XW.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Uel  W.  Lamkin,  director. 

E.  Joseph  AronolT,  secretary. 
C.  E.  Alden,  chief  clerk. 

H.  F.  Dolan,  disbursing  officer. 

S.  N.  Quillin,  auditor. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   DIVISION. 

Layton  S.  Hawkins,  assistant  director  (or  vocatioDal  education. 

J.  C.  Wright,  chief,  industrial  education  service.  • 

C.  W.  Lane,  chief,  agricultural  education  service. 

Anna  E.  Richardson,  chief,  home  economics  education  service. 

F.  G.  Nichols,  chief,  commercial  education  service. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  DHISION  (SOLDIERS). 

R.  T.  Fisher,  assistant  director  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

C.  E.  Partch,  William  A.  Clark,  E.  B.  Luce,  and  E.  R.  Witman,  administrative  assistants. 

W.  I.  Hamilton,  chief  of  trainmg  relations. 

H.  L.  Branson,  chief  of  industrial  relations. 

Col.  J.  R.  McDill,  chief  of  medical  relations. 

INDUSTRIAL  REHABILITATION  DmSION. 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  a^.sistant  director  for  industrial  rehabilitation. 

WSTRICT  VOCATIONAL  OFFICES, 


District. 


District  No.  1... 

District  No.  2... 

District  No.  3... 
District  No.  4... 

District  No.  5... 

District  No.  e.. . 
District  No.  7... 
Dtetrict  No.  a... 
District  No.  9... 
District  No.  10.. 

District  No.  11.. 
District  No.  12.. 
District  No.  13.. 
District  No.  14.. 


Address. 


F.  T.  A.  Mclweod,  Boston,  Mass.,  ini  Milk  Street. 


W.  F.  Shaw,  New  York  City,  23  West  Forty-third  Street. 

n.  J.  Fuller,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  140  North  Broad  Street 
W.  H.  Magee,  Baltimore,  Md., 4.V)  I^xington  Building.. 


C.  G.  Schulz,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  312  Majestic  Building. 


State. 


L.  R.  Fuller,  New  Orleans,  La.,  4>2  Maison  Blanche 

Annex. 
Louis  Herbst.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  505-12  Lyric  Theater 

Building,  Vine  Street. 
Chas.  W.  Sylvester,  Chicago,  III.,  14  East  Congress 

Street. 
C.  E.  Partch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  6801  Delmar  Avenue , 


C.  A.  Zuppann,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  600  Keith- Plaza 
Building,  1700  Hennepin  Avenue. 

H.  Allen  Nye,  Denver,  Colo.,  U.  S.  National  Bank 

Building. 
Nicholas  Rlcciardl,  San  Frandsoo,  Calif.,  521   Flood 

Building. 
C.  H.  Anderson,  Seattle,  Wash.,  fifth  floor.  Arcade 

Buildmg. 
W.  P.  DouBhty,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Baker  Building,  Akard 

and  Pacinc  Avenue. 


Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode 
Island. 

Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersev. 

Penasylvanfa,  Delaware. 

District  cf  Columbia, 
Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Florida. 

Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky 

Michigan,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin. 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri. 

Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota, 
Montana. 

Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah. 

California,  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona. 

Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash-' 
ington. 

Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas. 


SpeciaUsts  for  blind:  Harold  Molter,  supervisor;  O.  H.  Bnrritt,  consultant.  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  been  charged  with  the  responsibUitv  of  reeducating 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  use  the  resources  of  exisiinginstitutions 
and,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  train  men  in  institutions  as  near  as  possible  to  their  homesTThe  board  is 
limited  in  its  work  of  vocational  education  to  beneficiaries  of  the  war-risk  insurance  act.  Men  are  received 
'—  ^^iOning  after  they  are  discharged  from  the  hospitals  and  from  the  Army. 


GOVERNMENT  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES. 
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LOCAL  VOCAnONAL  OFFICES. 


District. 


District  No.  1. 
District  No.  2. 


District  No.  3. 


District  No.  4.. 


District  No.  S. 


District  No.  6. 


District  No.  7.... 


District  No.  8. 


District  No.  9. 


District  No.  10. 


l\>rtland,  Me 

Providence,  R.I 

Sprinc^eld,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Poaghkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

froy,N.Y 

Utica,N.Y 

Camden,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J... . 
Newark,  N.J 


Hartford,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.. 
Allentown,  Pa 


Erie,  Pa.. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Fa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa 


WllHamsport,  Pa... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Roanoke,  va 

Washington,  D.C.. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Na.«ihville,Tenn 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Jackson  vile,  Fla... 

ralatka,Fla 

Savannah,  Ga 

Birmingham,  Ala. . 

Mobile,  Ala 

Lafoyette,  La 

New  Orleans,  La. . . 

Sbreveport.  La 

Jackson,  Miss 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... 


Cofaimbus,  Ohio. 


Toledo,  Ohio. 


Indianapolis,  Jnd . 
Hopkinsville.  Ky. 
Winches  ter.Ky... 
Louisville,  Ky 


Detroit.  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jackson,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich.... 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Batavia.Ilf 

Rockford.Ill 

Peoria,  111 

Centralia,  111 

Champaign,  111 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 

JCansas  City,  Mo 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Wichita,  Kans 

Duluth.Minn 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak. 
Helena,  Mont 


Address. 


324  Masonio  Building,  415  Congress  Street. 

214  Jackson  Building,  511  Westminster  Strcet. 

406  Maasasoit  Building,  344  Main  Street 

327  Educational  Building. 

Mutual  Life  Building. 

Taylor  Building,  35  Market  Street. 

75  State  Street. 

327  Montgomery  Street. 

32  Post  Office  Building. 

47  Mann  Building. 

312  Temple  Building. 

571  Jersey  Avenue. 

9  FrankBn  Street. 

Munidpa  1  Building. 

740  Chapel  Street. 

309  Uberty  Building. 

Room  24  B.  and  B.    Building,  Sixth    and 

Hamilton  Streets. 
Marine  National  Bank  Building,  Ninth  and 

State  Streets. 
Spooner  Building,  No.  9  North  Second  Street, 
chamber  of  Commerce,  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel, 

Main  Street. 
491  Union  Arcade  Building,  Fifth  Avenue  and 

Penn  Way. 
Room  520,  Connel  Building,  419  WadUngtcm 

Avoiue. 
No.  29  Federal  Building,  Fourth  Street 

400  Flat  Iron  Building. 

60  Times  Despatch  Building. 

First  Nationa]  Bank  Building. 

1410  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N  W. 

108*  Capitol  Street. 

303  Union  Bank  Building. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

405  Post  Office  B  uilding. 

500  Loan  and  Exchange  Bank  Building. 

United  States  Assay  Office. 

Bell  Telephooe  Building. 

Federal  Building. 

nty  Auditorium  Bulldint;. 

708  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 

208  Masonic  Temple. 

Post  Office  Building. 

Washington  ArtiUery  Hall. 

Cahn  Building. 

McRae  Building. 

Room  610.  Standard  Parts  Building,  Twellth 

and  Walnut  Streets.  \ 

Room  21 1,  Cohimbus  Guarantee  Mortgage  CSoi 

Building,  38  West  Gay  Street.  ( 

705  Nasby  Building,  southwest  comer  MadiMn 

and  Huron  Avenues. 
Meridian  Life  Building. 
Phoenix  Building. 
Clark  Co..  National  Bank  Building. 
612   Starks    Building,    Fourth   and   Wabmt 

Streets. 

207  Henry  Street. 

217  Fourth  National  Bank  Building. 
Rogers  Building. 

Werner  Building. 

310  Eddy  Builduig. 
37  City  Hall. 

South  room,  second  floor.  Federal  Building. 

1312  First  National  Bank  Building. 

104  South  Batavia  Street. 

200  Warren  Building,  214  South  Main  Street. 

401  Federal  Building. 

Suite  5.  PfeifTer  Building,  306  East  Broadway. 
First  NaUonal  Bank  Bvdidhig. 

208  Polk  County  Courthouse. 
McMillan  Building. 
Fourth  floor.  City  HalL 

218  Union  National  Bank  Building. 
614  Manhattan  Building. 

411  Post  Omoe  Building.  . 
55  Edwards  Building.       W 
203  Western  Surety  Buikling. 
3  Montana  Building. 


EDUCAIIOKAL  niBECTOBY,  1B20-192L 
CEs -continued. 


District. 

c,„-. 

AddrOTs, 

rictKo.ll 

rlctNo.ia 

rI«Ko.  U 

111  Btstoi  Bultdtnji. 

ammbn  ot  CooinNm   B.aMing.  3M    East 

PcBtOffiaBidldliu. 

aiSMondiKlto   TRBt    Building,    jr»7    South 

CtMnm  W 

SO 

I'nilfd  Stale*  Shipplrui  BoarH. 


lt\  lnK  l-'  EvBUs,  dlncl«ri  E.  D.  Wumr,  uibtBnt  to  dlnrlor. 

TheBctivltlesottbeR«rnilttngE<rvlreiredlTidcdliilotliretmitat>nDcbMutOUav£:  Cl)n*Nm*)0i- 
lioD  and  EagbiMrtng  BriMNib  kr  tralnloc  oB^n,  lodndhix  tuiUw  cnflawrs;  (I)  tbe  S«  Tiaii^ 
loT  tiatalnE  mcD  below  Ibe  (lad*  al  anc«a;  (3)  the  Sea  Serrlre  Bunan  En  piscine  on  stilps  oOrera  and  men 
IralDed  by  ttie  service,  uvrllutbosefroBiolluisourm. 

1.  JTsrVMteB  •n'  ^rJiK-rliv  Si*Boi>.  > 

rrof.  A.  F,  Burton,  InchwiBoffautmctliBlBnaTl^tian:  Prol.  K.  F.  Mmpr,  En  rbaterDtinslnirtlooiii 
eiiglneerlng. 

Sectton  I  (Eulport  to  ConiKctleut  Rlrer:  BacriDglaa  Pike,  swikn  tUrt,  Boston,  Unis.).  Srhoob: 
rambrldgt,  Haas.,  and  Roohdacd,  Me. 

SertlonZ  (ConoflPtlcnt  Bl»er  to  Cope  Charles,  Va.;  R.  PWWrson,  secKon  rhlrl,  PWtodeJpbto,  ra.). 
BofaMlK  BaltisMxe,  Ud.;  bvAlrn,  N.  Y.;  PUlBde^liis,  Pa.:  Nnr  Ywk  City  (Seamen's  Thurrb)  Insll- 
lute;  Norfolk,  Vs.;  Broofclm  (Poijleehnlc),  K.  Y. 

Section  3  (Cape  Cbarlei  to  Cape  Fkjrfda  and  entire  Giilf  Coast:  C.  H.  Cunlc,  section  chiel,  Nen-  Orleans, 
La.).    Scboob:  New  Oiieans,  !«.;  New  Orieuu,  la.  [Tulane  UninrAj). 

Section  4  (eatlreColUomlaieaboardiJ.  W.  Joey, McUencblfliSita  Francisco,  Cam.).  Schools^  San  Fran- 
cisco, CWil.;  BeikBler,  CWK.  (Cnlversitr  orCnUtonila). 

BertionSteatlre  Waablngton  and  Oit«nBEeab<H[d:  J.  n.l'aroe.seclionrbier,  Seattle,  Wash.).  Scbools: 
Seattle,  Waab.:  Seattle  (Uoinnlly  oT 'Waaldnpon). 

Section  8  (Omt  Lskes  district:  P.  G.  Petlergen,  section  cblef,  Clcvelud,  OhIo>.  E^cbool3:  Cbksgo,  II!.: 
Cleveland,  Oblo, 

Turbine  trabtlng  <J.  B.  Ncrten,  stipervlsliie  esilMcr).  Schools:  Genenl  Electric.  Scbetiertady,  N.  V.: 
Vestlogboute  Electric  it  Hanutacturlng  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1.  Sta  Tralnliv  Butcau. 
CampStuart,  VB.;(Sboni  Station,  E.G.  I^ilerson.siijiervlsocl;  S.  K.  KiuUm:  S.  S.   VmkKB.B.SIur- 
rfDnaar:S.  B.  .rfdiM. 
Seattle,  Wash.  (Shore  statlan,  I.  Howatd  Payne,  assistant  directoi);  E 
San  Fmnclsca,  i:Bllt.  (Sbore  statlOB,  ].  W.  lory,  supervisor):  S.  3.  Bn 
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3.  8n  Sercice  Bureau.* 

▲GKNaES. 

Boitan,  M»8S.,  H.  Pike,  agent;  New  Yoric  City,  R.  Patterson,  agent;  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  W.  G.  Rice, 
•cent;  Baltimore,  Kd.,  F.  H.  Haines,  agent;  NorfoUc,  Va.,  J.  W.  S.  Butt,  agent  (Newport  News,  Va.,  sub- 
agency);  Savannah,  Oa.,  F.  Spencer,  agent;  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  C.  Sanders,  agent;  Tampa,  Fla.,  Pliilip 
Shore,  agent;  New  Orleans,  La.,  C.  H.  Gugle,  agent  (Mobile,  Ala.  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  subagencies); 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  J.  W.  Jory,  agent  (San  Fiedro,  Calif.,  subagency);  SeaUle,  Wash.,  J.  H.  Payne, agent 
(Astoria,  Oreg.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  subagendes);  Cleveland,  Ohio,  P.  G.  Pettersen,  agent  (Duluth, 
Minn.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Chicago,  lU.,  subagencies). 

8.  UniUd  States  Geographic  Board. 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  chairman;  Charles  S.  Sloane,  secretary. 

9.  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
Charles  Moore,  chairman:  CoL  C.  L.  Ridley,  U.  4<?.  A.,  secretary  and  executive  ofllrer. 

IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers. 


States  and  officers. 


Alabama: 

John  W.  Abercrombie. 

James  N.  Gunnels 

R.E.Tidwell 


R.  E.  Ledbetter. 
J.  8. 1/ambert... 
P.W.Hodges... 
W.L.Spencer.. 

Olive  Gray 

Mary  B.  Pierce.. 
J.  B.Hobdy.... 
D.  J.  Burleson . . 
L.J.E.Sindell. 

IvolSpafford 

Clara  Pitts 

Sarah  Luther... 


O.C.  Bird 

Alaska: 

Lester  D.  Henderson 

Arizona: 

Elsie  Toies 

Frank  I>ykes 

R.H.  H.  Blome 

Arkansas: 

J.  I/.  Bend..... 

N.  M.  Whaley , 

W.R.Edwards 

A.  B.  Hill 

J.R.  Grant 

W.  E  Jgolbrook 

J.  A.  Presson ., 

California: 

Will  C.Wood 

Albert  C.OIney 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Edwin  R.  Snyder 


Job  Wood.Jr 

Maude  L  Murchie. 


Jeremiah  B.  Llllard 

John  C.  Beewidc 

Clark  W.  Hetherington. 

Herbert  R.  Stolz 

George  Hlelte 

Winifredvan  Hagen. . . 

8amH.Colm 

W.S.Dyas 

Edna  M.  Strangland . . . 
Canal  Zone: 

A.  R.Lang 

F.X.Karrer 

Alice  Alexander 

M.  D.  Nicholas. 

Frances  E.  B.  Smith. . . 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


State  superintendent  of  education 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  superintendent  and  director  teacher- 
training. 

Rural-school  agent 

do 

Certification  secretary 

Supervisor  secondary  education 

Specialist  in  elementary  education 

Specialist  in  primary  education 

Director  vocational  education 

Supervisor  vocational  aerioulture 

Supervisor  of  vocational  trades  and  industries 

Supervisor  vocational  home  economics 

Reading  circle  secretary 

Field  secretary  exceptional  education  and  parent - 
teacher  associations. 

Director  phyaicaland  health  education 


Commissioner  of  education . 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Assistant  superintendent 


I 


State  director  of  vocational  education . 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Aaastant  deputy  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  secondary  schools 

State  agent  of  rural  schools 

do 

State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes . . . . 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Commissioner  of  secondary  schools 

Commissioner  of  elementary  schools. : 

Commissioner  of  industrial  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  teacher-training  courses  in  home 
economics. 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  instruction. 

Supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  instruction 

Supervisor  of  physical  education 

Assistant  supervisor  of  physical  education 

do 

....do 

Statistician 

Head  of  text  book  department 

Secretary 


Superintendent  of  schools . . , 
Assistant  to  superintendent 

do , 

Supervisor  of  music 

Supervisor  of  penmanship. . . 


Montgomery. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Juneau. 

Phoenix. 
Do. 
Do. 

Little  Rock. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Sacramento. 
Do. 
•  Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Balboa  Heights. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


*  The  Sea  Service  Bureau,  during  the  flsoal  year  July  1, 1919,  to  June  30,  IQ20,  pkKjed  on  American  vessels 
100, 863  offleers  and  men;  65.7  per  cent  of  this  number  were  Americans;  about  15  per  cent  of  the  tottf  were 
graduates  flrom  the  Shipping  Board  Recruiting  Service. 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


states  and  officers. 


Colorado: 

Katheiine  L.  Craig . . . . 

AUceK.  Clark 

EarlU.  Morand 

NeUieCorkish 

Connecticut: 

A.B.Meredith 

F.J.Trindor 

W.  C.  Kennedy 

N.Searle  Light 

W.S.Dakin 

L.T.  Garrison 

E.W.Ireland 

F.E.Harrington 

8.  T.  Brown 

A.  D.  Simpson 

J.  L.  Meaaer 

R.C.Deming 

Geo.  R.  Stiirges 

S.P.WUlard. 

A.T.Wright 

Delaware: 

A.  R.Spaid 

JohnShUl^ 

R.W.Uelm 

L.  C.Armstrong 

Benjamin  W.  Johnson . 


District  of  Columbia: 

F.  W.  BaUou 

S.  E.  Kramer 

R.  C.  Bruce 

Florida: 

W.  N.  Sheats 

J.  C.  Compton 

R.  L.Turner 

J.  M.  Feagle 

W.  S.Cawthon 

J.  H.  Brinson 

Georgia: 

M.  L.  Brittain 

I.S.Smith 

Geo.  D.  Oodard 

J.O.Martin 

M.  L.  DugKan 

Joseph  S.  Stewart 

J.  W.  Stephens 

Walter  B.Hill 

Paul  (liapman , 

L.  M.  Sheirer 

J.  F.  Cannon 

W.  M.  MacLaurine 

Mary  K.  Creswell 

Epsie  Campbell 

Hawaii: 

Vaughan  MacCaughey . 

T.H.Gibson 

Daisy  B.P.Smith 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Md^andless . 

Elsie  H.  Wilcox 

L.  G.  Blackman 

D.  C.  Lind.say 

Samuel  P.  W  opds 

W.H.Smith 

Ken.  C.  Bryan 

Mrs.  Jane  Otremba 


Mrs.  Nancy  Andrew . . 

Mrs.  Esther  W.Kelle. 

Mrs.  Emma  Nakuina. 

J.  R.  McCrilUs 

Idaho: 

Ethel  E.  Redfteld 

Retta  F.  Martin 

Enoch  A .  Bryan , 

Mel vln  S.  Lewis 

Austin  C.  Price 

Illinois: 

Francis  G.  Blair 

John  Calvin  Hanna. . 

Harry  M .  Thrasher. . . 

U.J.  Hoffman 

W.  S.  Booth 

H.T.Swift 

v.  E.  White, 


Official  designation. 


State  superintendent  of  public  inst  ruction. 

Deputy  State  superintendent 

State  rural  school  super\'isQr 

Statistician 


Commissioner  of  education 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

Director  of  supervision 

Inspector 

,....do 

do 

Director  of  evening  and  continuation  schools. . 

Supervisor  of  evening  school  instruction 

School  surveys 

Statistics  and  research 

Director  of  A  mericanixation 

Director  of  attendance  and  employment  work. 

Agent.. 

Chief  Clerk 


State  commissioner  of  education 

Assistant  commissioner 

State  director  of  vocational  education . . . 

State  supervisor  of  agriculture 

State  superviaor  of  trades  and  industries. 
State  supervisor  of  home  economics 


Superintendent  of  schools. 
Assistant  superintendent. . 
do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Chief  aerk 

State  inspector  of  rural  schools. 

do 

State  high-school  inspector 

State  agent  for  rural  riegro  schools 


State  suprelntendent  of  schools 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (North  (teorgia) . . 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (South  Georgia). . . 
State  superviscnr  of  rural  schools  (Middle  Georgia). 
Kural-scnool  a^ent 


State  high-school  inspector  ( University  of  Oeoigia). 
State  .school  auditor 


Sepcial  supervisor  (for  N^rocs) 

Agricultural  supervisor 

A.ssistant  agricultural  superviaor 

Trade  and  Industrial  supervisor 

Assistant  Trade  and  industrial  supervisor. 

Homo  economics  supervisor 

Assistant  home  economics  supers'isor 


Addns. 


Superintendent  of  public  in.struction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Secretary 

Commissioner  of  public  instruction. . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Territorial  director  industrial  education 

Territorial  director  domestic  science  and  home 
making. 

Territorial  music  director 

DirecUff  Hawaiian  handicrafts '. . . 

Director  Hawaiian  history  and  language 

Director  physical  education 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Commissioner  of  education 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Business  agent  and  auditor 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

State  supervisor  of  high  schools 

do 

Stale  supervisor  of  elementary  schools 

do 

Chief  clerk 

Statistician 


Denver. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Hartford. 

Do. 
Winsted. 
Hartford. 
West  Hartford. 
WUlimantic. 
Hartford. 

Do. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hartford. 

Do. 
New  Haven. 
Woodbury. 
Colchester. 
Hartford. 

Dover. 
Do. 
Newark. 
Dover. 
Wilmington. 
Dover. 

Washington. 
Do. 
Do. 

Tallahassee. 

Do. 
Inverness. 
High  Springs. 
Gainesville. 
Jacksonville. 

Atlanta. 

Reidsviile. 

Milner. 

Covington. 

Atlanta. 

Athcms. 

Atlanta. 

Do. 
Athens. 

Do. 
Atlanta. 

Do. 
Athens. 

Do. 

Hondula. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lihue,  KauaL 
Honolulu. 
Kahului,  MaaL 
Kohala. 
Hllo. 
Honolulu. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Boise. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Springfield. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
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IX. — Prikcipal  State  School  Officers — Continued, 


fitates  and  officers. 


Indiana: 

Linnaeus  N.  Hines. . 
Benjamin  J.  Burris.. 
J6tm  S.  Hubbard . . . 
Robert  K.  Devricks. 


Z.M.Smith 

Bertha  Latta 

Oscar  H.  Williams;. 

£.  B.  Wetherow 

Bert  Morgan 

Iowa* 

P.  E.  McClenahan.... 

A.  L.  Heminger , 

H.  C.  Hollin«^orth. 

M.  R.  Fayram 

Georges.  Dick 

F.A.Welch 

Mao  E.  Francis 

O.  H.  LongweU 

W.H.  Bender 

J.  V.  Lynn , 

E.  S.  Cramer 

Lucy  J.  Cockbum 

Kansas: 

Lorraine  E.'Wooster. 
George  A.  Allen 

B.  E.  I^ewls 

Euna  Arrasmith 

May  Cain 

W.  A.  Vlckers 

Fred  A.  Seaman . . . . , 

Kentucky: 

George  W.  Golvin . . . . 

L.N.Taylor 

R.  P.  Green 

J.  V.  Chapman , 

F.C.  Button 

P.H.Hopkins 

J.  W.Carr 

Mrs.  Abner  Harris . . . 
G.Ivan  Barnes 


Louisiana: 

T-.  H.Harris.... 

C.  A.Ives 

JohnM.  FooCe.. 
A.  M.  Hopper. . . 

John  E.  Cox 

C.  F.  Trudeau... 
LeoM.  Favrot.. 

A.  C.  Lewis 

P.  L.  Gilbeau... 
John  R.  Connifl. 


Cleora  0.  Helbing 

Clyde  Mobley 

John  E.  Lombard 

J.  G.Lee,  jr 

W.H.  Tipton 

Maine: 

Auffttstus  O.  Thomas. 

G.  W.  Starkey 

Josiah  W.  Taylor 

H.A.Allan 

Florence  M.  Hale 

A.  W.  Gordon 

P.W.Monohon 

E.  K.  Jenkins 

Herbert  S.  Hill 

Bemioe  £.  Bates 

Bemardine  Cooney . . . 
Maryland: 

Alberts.  Cook 

(leorgo  H.  Reavis . . . . 

S.  M.  North 

Wm.  J.  Holloway 

J.  W.  Hufflngton 


William  Burdick.. 

T.  L.  Gibson 

Merle  S.  Bateman. 


Official  designation. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . 

Assistant  superintendent 

Deputy 

Manuscript  clerk 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

Assistant  in  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  teacher-training 

High-school  inspector 

Clerk  State  teachers'  retirement  fund  board 


State  superintendent  of  public  histruction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Chief  clerk 

Inspectornormal  training  in  high  schools. . 
Inspector  rural  and  consolidated  schools. . . 

Inspector  graded  and  high  schools 

Inspector  rural  schools 

Director  Iowa  State  placement  bureau 

Director  of  vocational  educatioh 

Supervisor  trades  and  industries 

Assistant  supervisor  of  agriculture 

Director  home  economics 


State  superintendent  of  pubUo  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent 

High-school  supervisor 

do :. 

Rural-school  supervisor 

do 

Chief  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Chief  clerk 

State  supervisor  of  hi0i  schools 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

do 

do : 

Director  of  physical  training 

State  organiser 

Director  of  vocational  and  supervisor  of  agricul- 
tural education. 


State  superintendent  of  education 

State  high-school  inspector 

State  rural-school  superviscHr 

Assistant  rural  school  inspector 

do ::;;:; 

Assistant  State  high-school  inspector , 

State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes 

Assistant  State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes . . 

State  supervisor  of  agricultural  schools 

Chairman  State  teachers'  examining  committee 
and  institute  conductor. 

State  supervisor  of  home  economics 

Assistant  supervisor  of  home  economics 

State  director  of  physical  education 

State  director  of  agiicultural  teacher-training 

Chief  clerk 


Address. 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Deputy  superintendent 

Agent  for  secondary  education 

Agent  for  rural  educaticn 

do 

General  agent  for  schools  in  unorgsmized  territory . 

State  director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Chief  derk 

Supervisor  of  household  arts 


State  superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervise  of  high  schools 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  colored  schools 

Supervisor  of  vocational  education , 
Supervisor  of  physical  educaticn . . 

Supervisor  of  music 

Credential  clerk 


Indianapolis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Dcs  Moines. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Topeka. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Frankfort. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
'  Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Baton  Rouge. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Augusta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gorham. 
Orono. 
Augusta. 
Farmlngton. 

Baltimore. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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IX. — Prixcifal  State  School  Officebs — Continued. 


states  and  officers. 


Maasachiisetts: 

Paf  son  Smith 

Frank  W.  Wright. 


Offletol  designat  Ion . 


AddfHs. 


Robert  O.  Small. 


Clarence  D.  Eingslej. 

Burr  F.  Jones 

Robert  I.  Bramhall. . 

Harry  E.  Gardner 

James  F.  Hopkins . . . 
RufusW.Stunson... 

Arthur  8.  Allen 

Edith  B.Hunt 

Caroline  E.  Noursc... 


Wm.  D.  Parkinson.. 
Franklin  E.Heald.. 
M.  NorcroesStratton. 
Anna  A.  Kloes 


Anna  P.  Hanrahan . 


Edna  M.  Sturtevant. 

Carl  E.  Herrick 

James  A .  Moyer 

Herbert  A.  Dallas... 
Dennis  A.  Dooley . . . 
Charles  W.Hobbs.. 

John  J.  Uahoney 

Mary  L  Ouyton 

Pauline  R.  Thayer. . 


State  oommliiiifcBHfT  of  cduoatimi 

Assistant  oommlssioDar  and  director  of  division 

of  olementaiT  and  secondary  education  and 

normal  schools. 
Assistant  oommisriflper  and  director  of  division 

of  v9o#tl<Mial  iMiwratlfln 

Supervisor  of  wwndary  edaeation. 

SupervtBor  of  elementary  adnratkin 

Agent  for  research  and  statisUos. 

Aisnt  lor  registration  of  teacfaeiB 

Director  of  art  education 

Agent  lor  agrlcnltaral  seliooleattl  departments.. . . 

Agent  for  indnatrialeeliools  for  men  and  boys 

Agent  for  industrial  schoob  for  women  and  girls^ . . 
Assistant  agmt  for  hwisehold  arts  schoob  and 

departments* 

Agent  for  vocatknal  teacfaei^rainlng 

Agent  for  teacher-training  for  anicoltural  scliools, 

Agent  lor  teadier-tnlning  for  industrial  schools 

Ageni  lor  teaeher-trainnig  for  household  arts 

schoolB. 
Assistant  aAmt  for  teadher-training  for  household 

arts  schools. 


.do. 


Charles  B.  Hayes 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden. 

Clayton  L.  Lent 

Michigan: 

Thomas  S.  Johnson. . 

Horace  Z.  Wllber 

O.N.OtweU 

W.L.Cofley 

C.  L.  Ooodrich 

Frances  Famham 

FloydA.  Rowe 

Ida  M.  Huston 

Minnesota: 

J.  M.  McConnell 

P.  C.  Tonning 

E.M.  PhiUips 


Agent  lor  adminiskratka 

Director,  division  of  university  extension 

Agent  for  classes  In  industrial  subjects 

Aeent  for  class  organization. 

Editor  and  supervisor  of  instmetlon 

Supervisor  of  Americanixation 

Assistant  amnt  in  Americanisation 

Director  of  division  of  immigration  and  Amcrican- 
•iiation. 

Director  of  division  of  the  blind 

Director  ofdivisfon  of  public  libraries 

Secretary  of  teachers'  retirement  board 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Deputy  superlntcodent 

Assistant  superintendent. , 

do , 

High-school  inspector. , 

County  normal  supervisor 

PhyslcaMsaialag  director 

Chief  clerk. , 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


George  A.  Seiko.. 
O.  MTCesander... 
AnnaSwenson... 
R.  B.MacI^ean. . 

H.  E.  Flynn 

J.  E.  Lunn 

B.  M.  Oils 

O.  A.  McOarvcy., 
WylleB.McNeal. 
A.  S.  Challman.. 


E.  T.  Critchctt. 


Clara  F.Baldwin... 
Harriet  A.  Wood.... 

Lillian  E.Cook 

Margaret  M.  Doty.. . 
Oacar  M.  Sullivan. . . 

John  O'Donnell 

Christopher  Lindahl. 
MLssiasippi: 

\V.F.Bond 

J.  W.Broom. 

J.  T.  Calhoun 

H.M.Ivy 

BuraHilbun 

F.J.  Hubbard 

Patti  M.  Betson 


Commiarioner  of  eduoation 

Deputy  conmiissloner 

Director  of  vocational  education  and  inspector  of 
high  schools. 

Inspector  of  rural  schools. 

Aaustant  Inspector  of  rural  schools. 

.-..do 

Inspector  of  elementary  schools 

Inspector  of  teadier-tralning  schools 

Assistant  inspector  of  high  and  graded  schools 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

Supen'isor  of  trade  and  industrial  education 

Supervisor  of  home-economics  education 

Inspector  of  buildings  and  director  of  special  classes 
for  defectives. 

Director  teachers'  employment  bureau  and  secre- 
tary of  teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Director  of  libraiiBB 

Supervisor  of  school  libraries  and  field  organiser. . . 

Librarian. 

Reference  librarian. 

Director  of  reeducation  of  injured  persons 

Placement  offioer 

Accountant 


State  superintendent  of  public  education 

Assistant  superintflndent  of  public  education. 

State  supervisor  rural  schools 

High-school  imqwctor 

State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools 

Director  of  seoondary  agricultural  education. . 
Chief  oleik. 


Boston. 
Do. 

Do. 

Framingham* 
Boston. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lansing. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Paul. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Minneapolis. 

St.  Paul. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Jackson 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Collins. 
Jackson 

Do. 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued, 


States  and  officers. 


Miasouri: 

Sam.  A.  Baker 

J.  Locaa  Csmpbell 

W.S.Smith 

Raymond  Shoop 

Arthur  A.  Hoech 

George  W.  Reavia..... 

J.  H.  LlTingston 

Montana: 

May  Tmmper 

MlnaPelruhek 

S.  L.  PetMBon ........ 

Adelaide  M.  Ayer 

Charles  M.  Reinoefal . . 

G.  B.  £d wards 

Lela  L.  Bfyant 

Nebraska: 

John  M.  Matzen 

John  Speedle 

Cora  A.  Thompson 

Ardicr  L.  Bumham. . 

Frank  R.Bmts 

I.  N.Clark 

Lulu  S.  Wolford 

CecileSnapp 

Nevada: 

W.  J.  Hnnting 

Charles  Priest 

Homer  Derr 

New  Hampahire: 

E.  W.  ButterfleU 

Harriet  L.  Huntress... 

James  N.  Pringle 

MaroS.  Brooks 

Walter  M.  May 

Elizabeth  M.  Murphy. 

W.  B.Cookingham... 

John  Bishop 

R.  J.  Mitchell 

R.  H.  Horan 

EarleC.  Gordon 

New  Jersey: 

Calvin  N.Kendall.... 

JohnEnrigbt 


L.  L.  JaekBon 

Edgars.  Pttkin.... 
Wesley  A.  O'Leary 

E.A.  Reuther 

R.  A.  Campbell.... 
J.  Gould  Spofford.. 


H.  0.  Sampson 

Iris  Prooty  O'Leary . . . 

Clara  H.  Krauter 

John  J.  McCarthy 

Frederick  W.  Maroaey. 


Lester  A.  Pafaner 

Marianna  G.  Packer.. 

Herbert  N.  Morse 

Henry  W.  Huston. . . 

Charles  McDermott . . 

John  S.  Mount 

New  Mexico: 

Jonathan  H.  Wagner. 

John  V.  Conway 

Ruth  Coleman  Miller. 

E.  D.Smith 

A.  B.  Anderson 

Montana  Hastings . . . 

George  Loogee 

EveWientge. 

New  York: 


Frank  B.  Gilbert 

Augustus  8.  Downing. 


Charles  F.  Wheelock . 

George  M.  Wiley 

James  L  Wyerjr 

John  M.Clarke 


Official  dcsignat  ion. 


Address. 


State  superintendent  of  public  .'ichool: 

Chief  clerk. f. 

Teacher-tralnlngiBBpector 

High-school  liispeetor 

do 

Rural-achool  inspector 

Staditlclan.. 


State  superintendent  of  pablic  Instruction. 

Deputy  superlntiBdent 

Higli  school  sapervlaor 

Risal-school  supervisor 

do 

Director  of  vocatienal  education 

Cterk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  Instruction . . 
Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Normai-traininginsiMCtor 

Assistant  nonnaMrainlng  inspector 

Rural-aeiiool  inspector 

Head  certiflcatioii  department 

Secretary 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . . 
Deputy  superintendent  of  puMtc  instruction . 
State  director  of  vocational  education 


Commissioner  of  education . 

Deputy  commissioner 

do 

....do 

do 

Super^'isor  of  health 

Supervisor  of  agriculture. . . 

Inspector  child  welfare 

Inspector  child  labor 

do 

Accountant 


Statecommissioner  of  education 

Deputy  commissioner  and  in  charge  of  hearings  in 
controversies  and  disputes. 

Assistant  commissioner,  secondary  education 

Assistant  commissioner,  elementanr  education . . . 

Assistant  commissioner,  industrial  education,  in- 
chiding  agrioulturs. 

Assistant  for  the  supervision  of  continuation  school? 

Assistant  in  industrial  education 

Assistant  tor  training  teachers  of  trades  and  indus- 
tries. 

Assistant  in  agriniltiual  education 

Special  assistant  for  women 's  Tocatlooal  work 

Assistant  for  tialBing  teadiere  of  home  economics . 

Assistant  In  industrial  edneation 

Instructor  and  director  physical  training  and 
hygiene. 

Assistant  director  physical  training  and  hygiene. . 

Instructor  in  physical  training  and  hygiene 

Business  ^T^ftT'ogfF 

Auditor  of  school  accounts 

Inspector  of  buildings 

Inspector  of  accounts 


State  superintendent  of  pubiicinstmction 

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  director  of  indBBtrial  education 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

Supervisor  of  industrial  education 

Child  psydKdogist 

Chief  clerk. T7!T 

CertiOcation  clerk 


State  commissioner  of  education 

Deputy  oommissiaDer  and  counsel 

Aanstant  conualssioner  and  director  of  profies- 

sional  education. 
Assistant  oommlasioner  Car  secondary  education. . . 
Assistant  commisslaner  Car  elementary  education. . 

Direokor  of  State  library 

Director  of  sdenoe  and  State  museum 


Jefferson  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 

Helena. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lincoln. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Carson  City. 
Do. 
Do. 

Concord. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Newmarket. 
Manchester. 
Concord. 

Trenton. 
Do. 

•  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Santa  Fe. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Albany. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers— Continuea. 


states  and  ofllcers. 


Tennessee: 

Albert  WUliams 

B.  O.  Duggan 

J.  W.BfSteir. 

J.  B.  Brown 

OIlio  H.  Bernard 

D.M.  Ciements 

Edw.  S.  Maclin 

Martha  Thomas 

AngeUne  Wofford 

W.A.Bass 

Texas! 

Annie  Wei)b  Blaaton. 

E.  L.  Dohoney 

Emma  Mitchell 

Katherme  Gray , 

S.M.  N.Marrs 

J.  D.  Blackwell 

C.  L.  Davis 

J.H.Hinds 

ARnes  E.  Harris 

LilUanPeek 

N.  S.  Hunsdon 

Dorothy  Sells 

L.  D.  Borden 

L.W.  Refers 

Mrs.  J.  B.Oay 

O.  P.  Basford. 

Selby  AtireU 

T.  O.  Harris 


Utah: 

Oeorjn  Tbomas 

E.  J.'Norton 

MbsiahHall.... 

Francis  W.  Kirkham... 

E.  O.  Ooiram.^ 

IrvinS.Noall 

I.  B.  Ball 

Jean  Cox 

Arch  M.  Thurman 

Vermont: 

Clarence  H.  Dempsey. 

H.  O.  Hntchinson 

J.  D.  WMttler 

E.  r.  Hamilton 

Virgiiila: 

Hams  Hart 

E.E.Worrell 

Arthur  D.  Wright 

Thomas  D.  Eason 

W.  L.  Prince 


Rachel  E.Or^... 
Raymond  V.  Long. 


Washington: 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston. . 

Blanche  A.  Nai^l 

Addie  K.  Dickinson 

W.U.Neeley 

Edwin  Twitmyer 

Evelyn  8penoer 

Rose  R.  rowler 

Marj-  D«  Bois  Fowler 

West  Virginia: 

George  M.  Ford 

Robert  Clarke 

L.  L.  Friend 

R.  I.  Roiidebush 

Goo.  E.  Hubbs 

Wisconsin: 

C.  P.  Gary 

Carter  Alexander 

C.  h.  Harper 

O.  S.  Rice. 

W.  W.  Theisen 

F.  C.  Teuton 

T.  W.  Oodlng 

A.B.Cook 

H.  W.  Schmidt 

Goo.  H.  Drewry. 

S.MUes  Thomas 

W.  T.  Anderson. 

Annie  Reynolds. 


Official  designation. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  high-echo6ling>eetor 

Associate  high  school  inspector 

State  rural-school  agent 

State  rural*flchooi  supervisor 

Agricultural  sapenisor 

Industrial  supervisor 

Supervisor  homeecooomics 

Director  of  physiology  and  hygiene 

Chief  clerk 


Addrass. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

First  assistant  superintendent 

Second  assistant  superintendent 

Third  assistant  superintendent 

Chief  supervisor  oihigii  schools 

Director  of  agricultiutil  education 

A  ssL<itant  director  of  agricultural  education 

do 

Director  of  home  economics 

Assistant  director  of  home  economics 

Director  of  industrial  education 

Assistant  director  of  industrial  education 

Chief  supervisor  of  nind  schodls 

Chief  of  division  of  Negro  schools 

Statistician 

Auditor ' 

Certificate  clerk t 

Chairman  and  college  examiner  of  State  board  of 
examiners. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instmction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

State  high-school  inspector. 

Director  of  vocational  education 

State  director  of  health  education 

StatesiipervLwr  in  trades  and  Industries. . . 

State  siiper\-isor  in  agriculture 

State  supervisor  in  home  economics 

State  director  of  Americanicat|an 


Commissioner  of  education 

State  supervisor  of  junior  high  schools . 
SupervL<tor  of  elementary  education. . . 
Executive  clerk,  Stale  l)oard 


State  superintendent  of  pulAic  insnuction. 

Statesnpervisor  of  rural  schools 

State  supen-isor  of  Negro  schools 

State  supervisor  of  agtwultural  education. . 

State  supervisor  of  high  schoote 

State  supervisor  of  teacher  training 

State  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries. . 


State  superintendent  of  public  instniction 

.\ssistant  superintendent 

do 

Deputy  superintendent 

High-school  inspector — 

A  ssistant  rural  education 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners 

Executive  secretary 


State  snpenntendent  of  free  scfaoois. 

.Assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  high  scboob 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools. 

Supervisor  of  exaroinarions 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Second  assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  school  libraries 

Supervisor  of  educational  measurements 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

do 

Supervisor  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind . . . 

Supervisor  of  manual  training 

Supervisor  of  State  graded  schools 

do 

do 

Supervisor  of  city  grades  and  supervising  teachers. 


Nashvllie. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
.  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Austin. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Montp^ier. 
Burlington. 

Do. 
Montpelier. 

Richmond. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Olvmpia. 
•  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Charleston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Madison. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


States  and  of&ccrs. 


Wisconsin— Continued. 
MaybeU  O.  Bish. 
Katherine  McLau^lilin. 

Helen  Ooodspeed 

Elizabeth  L.  Woods.... 


Official  designation. 


Bertha  R.  Bergold 

Ruth  Nerdum 

Wyoming: 

Mrs.  Katharine  A.  Horton.. 
Berofina  Fadnelli 


Supervisor  of  city  grades . 
.do. 

Supervisor  of  domestic  sdence. 

Clinical  psycholoKist  and  supervisor  oi  exceptional 
classes. 

Assistant  librarian 

Diploma  and  certificate  derk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputv  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Commissioner  of  education  and  chief  of  certifica- 
tion division. 
James  B.  Coxen •  State  director  for  vocational  education 


Address. 


MadlsoD. 

nb. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Cheyenne. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


X. — ^EzECUTtVE  Ofpicers  of  State  Boards  Of  Education 


Officers  of  the  board. 


John  W.  Abercrombie  chairman 
executive  officer. 

Thomas,  Rins,  jr.,  president 

Thomas  E.  Campbell, chairman.. 
CO.  Case,  secretary 


and 


J.  L.  Bond,  chairman 

B.  W.  Torreyson,  seervtary 

A.  B.  Hill,  clerk 

£.  P.  Clarke,  presklent 

Will  C.  Wood,  secretary 

Katherine  L.  Craig,  president . . 

Atioe  B.Clark,  secretary 

Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  president. 

F.  S.  Jones,  chairman 

A.  B.  Meredith,  secretary 

Oeorge  B.  Miller,  presldcot 

A.  R.  Spaid,  secretarv 

Abnm  Blmoo»  president 

H.  O.  Hine,  secretary 

Carv  A.  Hardee,  president 

W.  N.  Sheats,  secretary 


Hueh  M.  Dorsey,  president 

M.  L.  Brittain,  secretary  and  executive. 

Ramsay  M.  Wallrer,  president , 

Mrs.  J.  O.  H.  Oraveley,  secretar>' , 

L.  N.  Hines,  president 

E.  U.  Orafl.secretary 

D.  D.  Murpny^resident 

W.  H.  Gemnuu,  secretary 

Lorraine  Elisabeth  Wooster,  president . . 
Oeorge  W.  Colvin,  chairman 


£.  L.  Kidd.  preskient. . 
T.  H.  Harris,  secretary. 


Henry  M.  Fitshugh,  president. 
Albert  8.  Cook,  secretary 


Payson  Smith,  chairman 

Fred  Jeffers,  president 

Thomas  £.  Johnson,  secretary. 


W.  D.  Willacd,  president . 
W.  F.  Bond,  presklent... 


J.  W.  Powers,  secretary . . . . 
Sam.  A.  Baker,  president . . 
John  L.  SuUlvan,  secretary. 
S.  V.  Stewart,  president . . . 
May  Trumper,  secretary . . . 


Emmet  D.  Boyle,  president. 
W.  J.  Hunting,  secretary. . . . 


Frank  S.  Streeter.  chairman, 
M.  A.  Rice,  prosiaent 


Post-office  address. 


Montgomery,  Ala. 


Juneau,  Alaska. 

I'hoenix,  Ariz. . 

do 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Conway,  Ark , 

Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Riverside,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Calif. .-... 

Denver,  Colo. 

do.. 

Southington,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Wilmington,  DeL 

Dover,  DeL 

Washington,  D.  C 

do 

Tallahassee,  Fla /. 

....do 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
.do. 


Wallace.  Idaho..., 
Boise,  Idaho. 
Indianapolis,  Ind . 

do 

Elkader,  Iowa 

Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 
Topeka,  Kans..... 
Frankfort,  Ky..., 


Ruston,  La 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Westminster,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md... 


Boston,  Mass . . 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Mankato,  Mfam. 
Jackson,  Miss.. 


.do. 


Jefferson  City,  Ma . . . . 

do 

Helena,  Moot 

.....do 


Carsoo  City,  Nev. 
do 


Concord,  N.H 

Atlantic    Highlands, 
N.J. 


Other  official  title. 


State  superintaident  of  education. 

Governor. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  inst  ruo 
tion. 

Do. 


Superintendent  of  public  Inst  ruction. 

Do. 
Deputy  State  superintendent. 
Governor. 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

State  commissioner  of  education 


Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instmc- 

tlon. 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  schools. 


Do. 


Do. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruo 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

President  Western  Maryland  College. 

State  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

State  commissioner  of  education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  superintendent  of  pubic  school:) 

Secretary  of  State. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Governor. 

State  soperintendcm  of  pobiic  instruc- 
tion. 
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X. — Executive  Officers  of  State  Boards  op  Education — Continued. 


Officers  of  the  board. 


Post-office  address. 


Calvin  N.  Kendall,  secretary Trcntmi,  N.  J 

O.  A.  Larrozola.  president Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 

Jobnatlian  U.  Wagner,  secretary ' do 


Pliny  T.  Sexton,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. 
,  chief  executive 


T.  W.  Bickott,  president. 
E.  C.  Brooks,  secretary. . 


Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.Y.. 


George  A.  Totten,  president  > . 
Charles  Liessman,  secretary  > , 
Alfred  Vivian,  president 


Raleigh,  N.C. 
do 


Vemoo  M.  Riegel,  secretary. . 

R.  II.  Wilson,  chairman 

L.  Norman  Dimcan,  secretary. 

Ben  W.  Olcott,  president 

J.  A.  Churchill,  secretary 


T.    E.    Finegan,  president   and  chief 

executive  officer. 

R.  L.  Beeckman.  president 

Frederick  Rueckert,  ch^rman 

Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary 

R.  A.Cooper, chairman 

J.  E.  Swearingen,  secretary 

Fred  L.  Shaw,  president    and    chief 

executive  officer. 

Charles  T.  King,  secretary 

P.  L.  Uamed,  diiairman 

Albert  Williams,  secretery 


W.  P.  Hobby,  chairman 

Annie  Webb  Blanton,  secretary. 


Jj.  J.  Muir.  chairman 

J.  A.  Widtsoe,  secretary 

E.  J.  Norton,  assistant  secretary. 
E.  P.  Hamilton,  executive  clerk. 
Harris  Hart,  president 


J.  N.  Hillman,  secretary 

John  Crosby,  auditor 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  president , 

George  M.  Ford ,  president 

J.  F.  Marsh,  secretary 

Herman  Grotophwst,  president 

E .  A .  Fitzpatrlck.  secretary 

Jiunes  Morgan,  president 

A.  A.  Slade,  secretary 


Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

do 

Columbus,  Ohio. . . . 


do 

Oklahoma,  Okla. 

do.... 

Salem,  Oreg 

....do 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Newport,  R.I... 
Providence,  R.I 

......do 

Columbia,  S.  C. . 

do 

Pierre,  8.  Dak... 


do 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn.. 


Austin,  Tex. 
do 


Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

do 

do 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Richmond,  Va 


I. ...do 

do 

Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston,  W.  Va. . 

do 

Madison,  Wis 

do. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

do .' 


other  official  title. 


State  commissioner  of  education. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instrocy 
tion. 


President  of  the  imiversity  and  State 
conmiissioner  of  education. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instnio* 
tion. 


Dean  of  College  of  Agriculture,  (State 

University). 
Superintendent  of  public  instmctlon. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 

Governor. 

Commissioner  of  education. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  educaticm. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintendent. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 

tion. 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instrao" 

tion. 
Do. 
President  Unlversitv  of  Utah. 
Deputy  superintenaent. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruo 
tion. 


Do. 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 


Commissioner  of  education. 


1  Cnlled  the  State  Board  of  Administration  and  has  diarge  of  the  educational,  charitable,  and  penalinsti- 
tutions  of  the  State. 

XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools. 


County. 

County  superuitendent. 

j           County. 

County  superintendent. 

ALABAMA. 

Autauga 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Faucett,  Prattville. 
S.  M.  Tharp,  Bay  Minette. 
P.  A.  McDaniel,  jr.,  Clayton. 
H.  II.  Jones,  Centennlle.            ! 
A.  L.  Head,  Oneonta. 

F.  B.  Haynes,  Union  Springs. 
P.  B.  Pepper,  Greenville. 

S.  B.  Gibson,  Anuiston. 

G.  M.  Barnett,  Labiyette. 
John  W.  Browder,  Center. 
H.  L.  Foshee.  Clan  ton. 
Zac  Rogers,  Butler. 

J.  F.  Glllis,  Grove  Hill. 
W.  T.  HarwellvAshland. 
G.B.  Boman,  Heflin. 
G.  C.  Bowden,  Elba. 

1 

ALABAMA— con. 

Coll)ert 

Conecuh 

J.  T.  McKce,  Tuscumbia. 

Baldwm 

W.  R.  Bennett,  Evergreen. 
H.  H.  King,  RockfordT 

Barbour 

Coosa 

Bibb 

C-ovington 

Chas.  Baker,  Andalusia. 

Blount 

Crenshaw 

T.  A.  Capps,  Luveme. 
J.  A.  Keller,  Cullman. 

Bullock 

Cullman 

Dale 

Butler 

R.  Ij.  Marchman,  Newton. 

Calhoun 

Dallas 

D.  M.  Callaway,  Selma. 
J.  M.  Tucker,  Fort  Payne. 

Chambers 

Dekalb 

Elmore 

Cherokee 

G.  H.  Howard.  Wetumpka. 

Chilton 

Escambia 

R.  H.  Southerland.  Brewtoo. 

Choctaw 

Etowah 

E.  P.  Murphy,  Gaosden. 

Clarke 

Fayette 

R.  L.  Reaves,  Fayette. 
John  R.  Guin,  RusseUyllle. 

Ulav 

Franklin 

Cle1)urne 

Geneva 

B.  H.  Boyd,  fiartford. 

Coffee 

Greene 

W.  P.  Archibald,  KnoocylUe. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS.  S', 

XI, — CooKTY  AND  Otrkr  Local  Scpbrijjtbn DENTS  OF  Schools — Continued. 


County. 

County. 

W.  C.  WUlbum,  Houndvllle. 

W.  y.  FlamlnR,  Opclika. 

8.  S.  Murphy.  Uoblle. 
<Jeo.  A.  Ifarrls,  Monroeville. 

Hontgomery 

wiocaa:  ::::::: 

g:s;z 

Dhtrfct. 

schools  for  native!. 

..trict. 

sebool/^Ior  noUva. 

ilAStJi. 

Jean  T>iipertuis,  NoorvUc. 
John  H.  Kllbuck,  Aktak  <P. 

0.  Bethell- 
Benl.  B.  Uoiee,  Tanana. 

fouthwntem  dbt. 
Seward  Peninsula 

Arthur  11.  Hitler,  ADchorage. 
C.  W.  Ilawkffivorlh,  Juneau. 
Eljencter  D.  Evans,  Nome. 

Wcnemdist 

Vppcr  Yukon  dist. 

n™„. 

Couhty. 

'"-»»• 

ABIASSAS-COn. 

U.  r.  UortOD,  Fordyce.i 
L.  M.  Oary,  numaa. 

Charlotte  Acker,  FlagstaO. 
Lucy  Nash,  Globe.  ^ 
S.  C.  Hevwood,  Safford. 

Jos^h  Peterson,  Holbrook. 
Vera  Z.  Shurli,  Tucaon. 

w.  Ciirtia  Uiller,  Preacott. 
Nora  E.  Morrow,  Yuma. 

R.B.Oaiiton,  Harrison. 
E,  W.  Mcoough.  Wanen." 
W.A.  Wilaon,  Thoraton- 

W.  M.  Smith,  Befrwille.i 

V.  M.  Hartin,  Waldo.i 
T.L.Hayne.,Momlton. 

Skj»em.. 

Orahwn 

Oram 

lempsUad""!;:.; 

Santa  Crui 

A,  L.  Propps.CoIumbiia.i 

i^------ 

Utoyotte 

.  P.  Bright,  I^wbvillfc 

^B"oi..hem"dM! 
^N^then-dlst. 

KSS:: 

l.lsSS?*^*-' 

L.  E.  BrigBs,  YelftlllB.i 
T.  V.  ReldTTexarkBIia. 

Ernest  Berry,  Mount  Ida. 

Wtotorn  dbit. 

«^W 

3SSS:::::::: 

NovaSa 

SaU:::;::::: 

gisw 

G.c.  Floyd,  Otonwood.' 

S?Ev}:: 

piko.„:::::::::: 

'  County  emmltier. 
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XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Supebixtendents  of  Schooi^ — Continued. 


Countv 


ARKANSAS — COO. 


Poinsett.... 

Polk 

Pope 

PnOrle 

PiUaski 

Randolph. . . 

Saline 

Soott 

Searey 

Sebastian . . . 

Sevier 

Sharp 

St.  Francis. . 

Stone 

Union 

Van  Buren.. 
Washington. 

WMtc 

Woodmfl... 
Veil. 


CALKPOBKU. 


Alameda. 
Alpine... 


Amador. 


Butte. 


Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 
Del  Norte.... 


Eldorado.. 

Fresno 

Olenn 

Humboldt. 
Imperial.. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 


Lake... 
Lassen 


Los  Angeles. 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino. . 

Meroed 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey... 

Napa 

Nevada 


Orange. 
Placer.. 
Plumas. 


Riverside . . . 
Sacramento. 


San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. 


San  Diego 

Ban  Francisco. 


San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  BaitMUB... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cms 


H.  B.  Thonif  Harrisburg. 
W.  H.  Morden,  Mena. 
H.  A.  Rustling,  Atkins.i 
J.  J.  Nail,  Des  Arc. 
O.  R.  Hopkin.H.  Little  Rock.* 
R.  A.  Mock,  Biraers.i 
W.  A.  Jackson,  BentOD.1 
G.  C.  Ellis,  Waldron. 
J.  M.  MCCall.  Marshall. 
L.  M.  Redwine,  Greenwood. 
L.  E.  Quinn,  Dequeen. 
J.  W.  Taylor,  Poughkeepsie.* 
J.  M.  Wiboo,  Forest  City. 
E.  R.  Hlnkle,  Leidngton.* 
Perry  Nelson,  Wesson.' 
O.  M.  Jcnninp,  Choctaw.* 
W.  F.  BuckTFayettevlUe. 
J.  W.  Henry,  Searcy. 
W.  N.  Wilkes,  Augusta. 
T.  A.  Wilght,  Dardanelle 


Geo.  W.  Friclc,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Bnii^,  Sheri- 
dan, Nev. 

Mrs.  Sabra  Greenhaigh,  Jack- 
son. 

Mrs.  Pearle  Rutheriord,  Oro- 
vllle. 

Teresa  Rlvara,  San  Andreas. 

Perle  Sanderson,  Colusa. 

Wm.  H.  Hanlon,  Martinez. 

Jos.  M.  Hamilton,  Crescent 
City. 

E,  J.  Fitzgerald,  Placerville. 
Clarence  W.  Edwards,  Fresno. 
8.  M.  ChaiKy,  Willows. 
Robert  A.  Bugbec,  Eureka 

A.  P.  Rhiblev,  ElCentro. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  CUrlce,  Bishop. 

L.  E.Chenoweth,  Bakersfield. 

Miss  M.  L.  Richmond,  Han- 
ford. 

Minen'a  Fer^^uson,  Lakeport. 

Mrs.  Julia  Nonn-ood,  Susan- 
ville. 

Mark  Keppel,  Los  Angeles. 

Ciale  Cimninghamu  Madera. 

Jas.  B.  Davidson.  San  Ra&tel. 

John  L.  Dexter,  Mariposa. 

Roy  Good,  Ukiah. 

Mrs.  Belle  S.  Gribi,  Merced. 

Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Harris,  Alturus. 

Mlldrpd  Gregor}\  Bodle. 

Louise  Mignon,  Salinas. 

Jjena  A.  Jackson,  Napa. 

Elizabeth  M.  Richards,  Ne- 
vada City. 

R.  P.  Mitchell,  Santa  Ana. 

Irene  Bums,  Auburn. 

Mrs.  Kate  I.  Donnelley, 
Quincy. 

Tra  C.  Landis,  Riverside. 

Carolyne  M.  Webb,  .Sacra- 
mento. 

W.  J.  Cagney,  Hollister. 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stanley,  Ban 
Bernardino. 

F.  F.  Martin,  San  Diego. 
Alfred  Roncovieri,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

John  W.  Anderson,  Stockton. 
Robert    L.    Bird,    San    Luis 

Obispo. 
Roy  W.  Cloud,  Redwood  City. 
A.  S.  Pope,  Santa  Barbara. 
Agnes  E.  Howe,  San  Jose. 
Cecil  M.  Davis,  Santa  Cruz. 


CAuroRNiA— con. 


Shasta 


Sierra 

Siskiyou.. 

Solano 

Sonoma... 
Stanislaus. 

Sutter 

Tehama... 
Trinity... 

Tulare 

Tuolumne. 
Ventura. . . 


Yolo. 
Yuba. 


COLORADO. 

Alamosa 


Adams 

Arapahoe. 

Archuleta . 


Baca. 

Bent. 


BoiUder. 
Chaffee. . 


Cheyenne  -  - 

Clear  Creek. 

Conejos 

Costilla.... 


Crowley 
Custer.. 


Delta... 
Denver. 
Dolores. 
Douglas. 

Eagle... 
Elbert.. 
El  Paso. 


Fremont 

Garfield. 
Gilpin... 


Grand 

Gunnison. 
Hinsdale., 
Huerfano. 


Jackson 

Jefferson . . . 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson. 

Lake 

La  Plata... 
Larimer 


Las  Animas. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 


Mineral. 


Moflat 

Montezuma 


Coimty  .superintendent. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Cunningham, 

Redding. 
Belle  Alexander,  Downierille. 
Mrs.  Kate  E.  Horn,  Yreka. 
Dan  H.  White,  Fairfield. 
Ben  Ballard,  t^anta  Rosa. 
A .  G.  Ehnore,  Modesto. 
Lizzie  Vagedes,  Yuba  City. 
Mamie  B.  Lang,  Red  Bluff. 
Lucy  Young,  Weaverville. 
J.  E.  Buckxaan,  Visalta. 
G.  P.  Moigan,  Sonora. 
Mrs.   Blanche   T.    Reynolds, 

Ventura. 
Harriett  8.  Lee,  Woodland. 
Jennie  Malaley,  Marysville. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Famhom,  Ala- 
mosa. 

Helen  Lamb,  Brighton. 

Mrs.  Sada  R.  Wilson,  Tittle- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Alice  Noland,  Pagosa 
Springs. 

Margaret  E.  Jaclcson.  Hpring- 
fleld. 

Allie  V.  Richmond,  Los  Ani- 
mas. 

E.  D.  Webb,  Boulder. 

Mrs.  Rosa  W.  RIdpeway, 
Buena  Vista. 

Agnes  Nickerson,  Cheyenne 
Wells. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gleason,  Maho 
Bprings. 

L.  H.  ^lortenscn,  Eanford. 

Mrs.  Elizat)eth  J.  Dugan, 
Mesita. 

R.  E.  Rhine,  Ordway. 

Mrs.  Lkiyd  Wright,  West- 
cUffe. 

Mrs.  Grace  Cummlngs,  Delta. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Wixon,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Ctistiss,  Rico. 

Mrs  Maude  Hoskins,  Castle 
Rock. 

Ollle  Graham,  RedclUT. 

Mlnena  McCarty,  Kiowa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Johnson  Lewis,  Col- 
orado Sprmgs. 

Mrs.Carrie  T.  Anthony,  Canon 
City. 

Mrs.  Nelhe  Brown,  Glen  wood. 

Mrs.  Edith  WUIlams,  Central 

aty. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown,  Fraser. 

Verua  Waterman,  Gunnison. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Beam,  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  Martha  Thome,  Walsen- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Mmnie  Bock,  Waldcn. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  S.  Combs,  Golden. 

Florence  M.  Barnard,  Eads. 

Jessie  Magce  Gray,  Burllxigton. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Clark,  Leadvilie. 

Nell  McCartey,  Durango. 

Emma  T.  Wiikins,  Fort  Col- 
lins. 

Elmore  Floyd.  Trinidad. 

Miss  Lennie  Beavers,  Hugo. 

Flora  A.  Allisoiij&terling. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  HInton,  Grand 
Junction. 

Mrs.  Mary  N.  Gates,  North 
Creede. 

»&rs.  I<auro  K.  Canon,  Craig. 

Lola  Taylor,  Corto?. 


C<Kmty  examiner. 
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County. 


COLOBADO-^contd. 

Montrose 

Morgan 

Otero 

Ourav., 

Park..*. 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Rio  Bianco 

Rio  Grande 


County  superintendent. 


Emma  Fall,  Montrose. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Cochran,  Fort  Mor- 
gan. 

B.  D.  MeClintock,  La  Junta. 

Mrs.  Anna  H.  Ross,  Oiiray. 

Mrs.  Annie  F.  P'owless,  Fair- 
play. 

r%as.  R.  Peters,  Holyoke. 

Ethel  Hlsinbotham,  Amen. 

Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Utter,  Lainar. 

Mrs.  LOUe  O.  Baker,  Pueblo. 

Mrs.  Ooldie  M.  Stephenson, 
Meeker. 

Carrie  Deitrich,  Monte  Vista. 


County. 


County  superintendent. 


COLORADO— contd. 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Sedgwick 

Summit 

Teller 

Washington 

w^eld 

Yuma 


Mrs.  Emma  H.  Peck,  Hay  den. 
Katie  Newoomb,  Saguache. 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hodges,  SihTr- 

ton. 
Blandie  McCray,  Telluride. 
Emma  Carlson,  Jnlesbtirg. 
Mrs.  Melissa  Hayden,  Breck- 

enridgc. 
Mrs.   Nellie  Slusher,   Cripple 

Creek. 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Crawford,  Akron. 
C.  W.  Martin,  Greeley.     . 
Mrs.  Jessie  Moore,  Wray. 


Towns. 


Saporvisors. 


CONNECTICUT.* 

Ashford,  Canter- 
bury. Eastlord, 
Pomiret. 

Avon,  Burlington, 
Farmington. 

Barkhamsted, 
Colebrook,Hart- 
land,  New  Hart- 
ford. 

Beacon  Falls,  Ox- 
rord,Southbury, 
Woloott. 

B  crlin,Newington 

Bethany,  Goshen, 
Harwinton, 
Prospect,  War- 
ren. 

Bethlehem,Watcr- 
town,       Wood- 
bury. 

Bloom  field, 
Wethersfield. 

Bolton,  Ellixurton, 
Somers,  ToUand. 

BoKrah|Colum1>ia, 

Frank]in,Sprague. 

Br  idge  water, 
Brookfleld,  New 
Fairfield,  Red- 
ding, Wilton. 

Canaau,N  orthCa- 
naan,  Salisbury. 

Canton,  Granby... 

Cheshire,  Middle- 
field,  North  Ha- 
ven ,01dLymc. 

Chcstcr,Cromwell, 
Haddam. 

Colchester.  Heb- 
ron,Marlboro. 


A.  W.  Greer,  Willimantic. 


L.  S.  Mills,  &3  East  Main  St., 

PlainviUe. 
C.  W.  Maddocks,  165  Main  St., 

Winsted. 


I.  B.  Dnnfleld,  10  Silver  St., 
Waterbury. 

B.  R.  Showalter.  Berlin. 
B.  N.  Brown,  Tnomaston. 


G .  8.  Swift,  Watcrtown. 


W.  H.  Mandrey.  23  BrookUne 

Avo»  Hartford. 
L.  C.  Staples,  Ellington. 

F.    W.   Porter,   The    Ridges, 

Willimantic,  R.  F.  D. 
n.  D.  Syh-ester,  Danbury. 


W.  M.  Teague,  Canaan. 

W.  M.  Strong.  Collins^ille. 
D.  C.  Allen,  North  Haven. 


A.   L.   Young,   Roberts  St., 

Middletowu. 
H.  S.  Libby,  South  Main  St., 

Colchester. 





Towns. 


Supcrnsors. 


CONNBCnCUT — 

conttnoed. 

Cornwall,  Kent, 
Sharon. 

Coventry,  Leba- 
non, Mansfield. 

Durham,  East 
Hampton,  Port- 
land. 

East  Granby, Say- 
brook. 

East  Lvme,  L/me, 
Nortn  Braniord, 
Salem. 

Eastmi,  Monroe, 
Trumbull,  Wes- 
ton. 

Hampton,  Scot- 
land. 

Killingsworth, 
North  Stonlng- 
ton. 

Lcdyard,  Lisbon, 
Preston,  Volun- 
town. 

Madison 

Middlebory,   Old 

Say  brook. 
Morris,  Roxbory, 

Sherman,  Wash- 

Rooky  Hin,  Sul- 
field. 

Sterling,  Wood- 
stock, Union. 

Westbiook 


WilUngton. 


H.  M.  Jeffords,  Kent. 

A.  B.  Lord,  Box  252,   Wdli- 

mantic. 
J.  F.  Connolly,  5G  High  St., 

Middletown. 

W.   S.   Dakin,   17    Westland 

Ave.,  West  Hartford. 
George  R.  Gove,  Niantic. 

F.  W.  Knight.  273  Wayne  St., 
Bridgeport.    , 

N.S.  Light,  138  EdgewoodSt., 

Hartford. 
F.  J.  Penley,  225  Retreat  Ave., 

Hartford. 

C.  R.  Stone,  2S  Perkins  Are., 
Norwich. 

A.  D.  Simpson,  71  Warrentcn 

Ave.,  Hartford. 
J.  L.  Meader,  190Sigourney  St., 

Hartford. 
O.  E.  I^weU,  55  Cliivch  St., 

New  Miliord. 

H.  B.  Chapman,  Box  7,  5uf- 

fleld. 
F.  T.  Wilson,  South   Wood- 

stock. 
E.  Ward  Ireland,  35  Hebron 

St^  Hartford. 
L.   T.   Garrison,   Sclden  St., 

Willimantir. 


3  For  superintendents  of  districts,  towns,  and  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  more,  see  p.  60. 
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lieCily. 


E.  R.    SI mmoTu,  Gainesville. 

F.  U.  Nel^,  t'MiuuaCily. 
E.R.Poppell.BUtke. 

8  J.OvCTstKP(,Titusvlll». 
}.&.RIckards,FoTtLwidcrdak. 
}.    Flake    Durhain,    Qlounls- 

O."    J.    Notlh,    Otecn    Core 

R.E  Uall, 

P.  C.  Shai-er,  Arcadia. 
F.  A,  Hal ba way,  Jacksonville 
A.  8.  Edwards,  PeDsscal a. 
Ed.  Johnson,  IJonnetl. 
.V,  A.Core.ApalachlcoIa. 
C.H.GrBy.tJulQcy. 
J.A.Jackson,  Jasper. 
R-R.Ray.BrooksvillP. 
J.E.  Knii;ht,TainpB. 
M.R  Rotdscm, noniky. 
C  W  Locl:ey,MariaiinB. 
8.  H.  Taylor,  Monticello. 
J.  Homer  Kelly,  Mayo. 
W.T.  Kennedy J'matilla. 
J  I>.McF<Tron,FortMyer(i. 
F.  8.  HaitsfleM,  Tallahssi^e. 
W.  F.  Ostcen,  Bronson. 
RE. Turner,  Hoslord. 
a.W.Teitder.Madlson. 
n.  I).  Oiillett,  Bradrnlovn. 
W.  D.Cam,  Ocala. 
VlreilB.  Lowe.  Key  Wf.st. 
L.  L.  Owens,  F.™.n,lin. 
WlllC.  Fryor, 

R.  E.  Hsmric,   

A.  It.  J  nhn^m,  Orlando. 
C  E  YowelLKisslmme. 
W.  E.  Keen, Wpil  Palm  Beach. 
irw.  Sandera,  tlade  City. 


D.n.  Corbel  t.S 


;.  k.  Allen,  SopchoW. 
I.    J.    Kennedy,    Be    Fun 

'.  T  Hifhlowor,  Vernon , 


Pelcr  N.  6lvins,Mi!ledgeviile. 

J.T.Wlse.BaWwiD. 

W.  M.  Hohmbetk,  Winder. 

J.  W.  Jackson,  Carfersville. 


\.r  n.  DniU-VJUBCon. 
H.  E.  HanHlle.Cocbnm. 
John  F.  McC^l,  Quitman. 
Edward  Benton,  Pemt>roke. 


Bulloch 

Biirke 

Bultj 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell 

Canifier 

Chariton"!!!!! 

Chatham 

ChattalioochDe . 
Chattoo^ 

Clarke..!!!!!!! 
Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee , 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Coweta'.!!!!!!!! 
D^!!!'!!!!!!! 


Dekalb. 

ooo^.'.!!!!!! 
DouKherty . . . 
Dougtaa 

E^hoii! !!!!!! 
EltlDf^ham . . . 


Fayette".!!! 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin... 


U.C.Uaniri,  Waynesboro. 
Hu£hM»lle(,Jackson. 

U.T.Sinjilelon, Edison. 

T.E.Ca.iey,Si.Uarys. 

W.U.Uei;arln,Falrbum, 

M.H.WlUiaiDs.MrtlFr. 

V.  D.  Whatlej-jCarroltton. 

B  J.  Bowman,  Rlnetold, 

F.  E.  Brock,  Folkiton. 

C.  B.  Gibson,  Savannah. 

C.N.  Howard,  Cuss- la. 

8.  E.  Jones,  SummervlUe. 

T.A.Da3a,Canton. 

T.H.Doiler.Athens. 

E.  R.  Klnc,  Fort  Gainea. 

W.  h.  Gll6Brt,Jonesboro. 

J.O.Rodiers.Homrrville. 

Barnard  Awtrey,  Marietta. 

J.  Gordon  Floyd,  l>ni;irlu. 

O.A  Thai  ton,  Jioiillrie. 

J.L.Wecks.Appling, 

3. C.Thomas,  Adell. 

J.U.Starr.NeWDiaD. 

I.F.I>lckey,Mu9pna. 

J.  W.  Rlvlns,Cordek^. 

8.  J.  Hale,  Trenton. 

A.   W.   VandivlerF,   DawKO- 

J.  B.  l!  Barber  Balnbrldfe. 


n.T.Mclarty  DouclaiTillo. 


Lobert  E.  Rountrer,  Swaln^^ 
R.  M.  (!irardeau,Cl».'.t< 


E.  McDu£B*,Caniesvllle. 

J.  W .  Himmons,  Attarita. 

J.8  Hndsoo.EllljaT. 

J.F.Aiten,Ult<'hell. 

Chas.  B.  Dryden,  Bnmsn-ftk. 

Ernest  Dlllard. Calhoun. 

J,8.WP«thors,C»lro. 

W  A.  Purks,  White  Plains. 

C  R.WBre.tawrenoeiille. 

Arthur  Bisk,  Clatksri  lie. 

J.  D.  Underwood,  Gal  oesvl  lie. 

C.W.MorarrSparU. 


T.  J.HortoD,McI>onougb. 
F.M.  Greene,  Pern. 
I  W.Weaver.OcilU. 
L.  F.  EIrod,  Jeflerson. 
J.M.EUier,MooUcvllo. 
J .  A,  Walker,  Haielhurst . 
Paul  Pressly,  LouisriUe. 


T.  L.  I'erryniDn,  Uncoint 
U.  h.  Strone,  ValdoMa. 
r.  Shuli,  Dahlooetra. 
U.  W.  Dunn,  TfaoiaHn. 
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County. 


GEOBGiA— contd. 


Molntosh... 

Kaoon 

Madison 

Marion 

Meriwether.. 

MiUer 

MUton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe. . 

Paulding 

Pickens 

Piejce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 


Putnam 

Quitman. . . . 

Kabun 

Randolph. . . 
Richmond . . 
Rockdale... 

Schley 

Screven 

Spalding 

Stephens 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

TaMafenro. . . 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Tefiair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs 

Towns 

Treutlen 

Troup 

Turner 

Twiggs.% 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster.... 

Wheeler 

White 

Whitfield... 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson.. 
Worth 


WABO, 

Ada 

Adazns 


Bannock.. 
Bear  Lake. 
Benewah.. 
Bingham.. 


Blaine., 
Boise... 
Bonner. 


County  superintendent. 


W.  A.  Branson,  Darien. 
J.  P.  Nelson,  Oglethorpe. 
C.  B.  Ayres,  Danielsville. 
W.  S.  Drane,  Buena  Vista. 
W.  S.  UoweU,  Greenville. 
N.  L.  Stapleton,  Colquitt. 
John  R.  Holloway.  Alpharetta. 
G.  E-.  West,  Camilla. 
A.  M.  Zellner,  Forsyth. 
T.  B.  Conner,  Mount  Vernon. 
W.  C.  Thompson,  Madison. 
J.  W.  Colvard,  Crandall. 
J.  L.  Bond,  Columbus. 
G.  C.  Adams,  Covington. 
J.  M.  McRee,  Watkinsville. 
M.  S.  Weaver,  Lexington. 
C.  A.  Roberts,  Dallas. 
G.  F.  Compton,  Jasper. 
J.  S.  Pittman,  BlacKshear. 

F.  L.  Adams.  Zebulon. 
John  W.  Sutton,  Cedartown. 

A.  W.    Fountain,   Hawklns- 
ville. 

W.  C.  Wright,  Eatonton. 
H.  M.  Kaigler,  Georgetown. 
L.  M.  Chastain,  Tiger. 
Walter  McMichael,  Cuthbert. 
Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta. 

G.  W.  Crumbley .  Conyers. 
J.  T.  Stewart,  Ellaville. 
H.  J.  Arnett,  Sylvania. 
W.  H.  Bolton,  jr.,  Griffln. 
J.  I.  Allman.  Toccoa. 

W.  T.  Halliday.  Lumpkin. 
E.  J.  McMath,  Americus. 
H.  P.  Hewitt,  Talbotton. 
W.  R.  Moore/Sharon. 
J.  O.  Bacon,  Reidsville. 
H.  P.  Wallace,  Butler. 

B.  J.  Reid,  McRae. 
J.  C.  Dukes,  Dawson. 

C.  H.  Rice,  Thomasville. 
A.  J.  Ammons,  Tifton. 
G.  C.  Brantley,  Lyons. 

R.  T.  Coleman,  Hiawassee. 
R.  E.  Ward,  Soperton. 
J.  B.  Strong,  Lagrange. 

D.  A.  Stewart;  Ashbum. 

A.  M.  Gates,  Jeffersonville. 
T.  L.  I'atterson,  Blairsville. 
J.  A.  Thurston,  Thomaston. 
R.  D.  Love,  La  Fayette. 

J.  W.  Clegg,  Monroe. 
Charles  Pittman,  Waycross. 
R.  V.  Swain,  Warrenton. 
David  Harrison,  Sandersville. 

B.  D.  Purcell,  Jesup. 
J.  F.  Souter.  Preston. 
W.  G.  Hartley,  Alamo. 

T,  V.  Cantrell,  Jr.,  Cleveland. 
J.  D.  Field,  Dalton. 
J.  8.  Cook,  llneview. 

C.  II.  Calhoun,  Washington. 
Victor  Davidson.  Irwinton. 
Boyd  L.  Jones,  Sylvester. 


Lura  V.  Paine,  Boise. 
Mrs.    Orianna   M.    Hubbard, 
Council.  •• 

Nora  A.  Bayum,  Pocatello. 
Seymour  Spencer,  Paris. 
Leila  Clifford.  St.  Maries. 
Mrs.  Grace  Faukooer,  Black- 
foot. 
Beulah  Coats,  Hailey. 
Jflunes  V.  Ware,  Idaho  City. 
Gertrude  Le  Huquet,   Sand- 
point. 


Countv. 


County  superintendemt. 


IDAHO— continued . 


Bonneville. 
Boundary.. 


Butte 

Camas 

Canyon 

Carioou 

Cassia 

Clark 

Clearwater. 

Custer 

Elmore.... 


Franklin. 
Fremont. 

Gem 

Gooding. 

Idaho 

Jefferson . 
Jerome. . . 
Kootenai. 

Latah 

Lemhi... 


Lewis... 
Lincoln. 


Madison . . 
Minidoka. 
Ne*  Perce. 

Oneida 

Owyhee... 


Payette 

Power 

Shoshone.. 

Teton 

Twin  Falls. 
Valley 


Washington. 


ILLINOIS. 


Adams 

Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone..... 


Brown. 


Bureau 

Calhoun 

CarroU 

Cass 

Champaign.. 
Christian.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford.... 
Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

EfOngham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton... 


Stella  M.  Rogers.  Idaho  Falls. 

Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Flood,  Boo- 
ners  Ferry. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Pratt,  Aroo. 

Pearle  H.  Lamson,  Faiifleld. 

Margaret  Knowlton,  CaldweO. 

A.  J.  Qranewald,  Soda  Springs. 

Mae  Lowe,  Burley. 

Mrs.  Anna  Hales,  Dubois. 

E.  Cecil  Parker.  Oroflno. 

Jennie  E.  Kelleher,  ChaUis. 

Blanche  Skipper,  Mountain 
Home. 

John  Johnson,  Preston. 

A.  C.  Lambert.  St.  Anthony. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Reed,  Emmett. 

Myrtle  Journey,  Gooding. 

Margaret  Sweet,  Grangeville. 

W.  8.  Burton.  Rigby. 

Mrs.  June  L.  Kearney.  Jerome. 

R.  C.  Eebers,  Coeur  d^Alene. 

Lillian  Skattaboe,  Moscow. 

Mrs.  Ethel  0.  Watkins,  Sal- 
mon. 

Norma  P.  Wilson,  Ne«  Perce. 

Mrs.  Leah  M.  Bumside,  Sho- 
shone. 

Wm.  B.  Oldham,  Rexburg. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Sullivan,  Rupert. 

Ethel  Gilson,  Lewiston. 

James  C.  Tovey,  Malad. 

Mrs.  Kate  G.  Boyd,  Silver 
City. 

Anna  Pearson,  Payette. 

Goldie  Drake,  American  Falb. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Barnes,  Wallace. 

Sadie  Hulet,  Driggs. 

Brittomart  Wolfe,  Twin  Falls. 

Mrs.  Tirsa  J.  Wayland,  Caa- 
cade 

Olive  M.  Petrashek,  Weiser. 


John  H.  Steiner,  Quincy. 

Asa  D.  Twente,  Cairo. 

J.  W.  Anthony,  Greenville. 

Elizabeth  B.  Harvey,  Belvi- 
dere. 

Lavina  O'Nell,  Mount  Ster- 
ling. 

G.  O.  Smith,  Princeton. 

S.  J.  Sibley.  Hardin. 

John  Hay,  Mount  Carroll. 

Walter  E.  Buck,  VLr^nia. 

Charles  H.  Watts,  Urbana. 

O.  P.  Simpson,  Tayk)rville. 

Harold  Bn^t,  Marshall. 

George  W.  Brewer,  Louisvillei 

Wm.  Johnston,  Carlyle. 

O.  L.  Mintcr,  Charleston. 

£.  J.  Tobin,  Chicaffo  (C.  H.). 

O.  B.  Mount,  Robinson. 

L.  C.  MarkweU,  Toledo. 

Warren  Hubbard,  Sycamore. 

Roy  H.  Johnson,  Clinton. 

E.  £.  Gere,  Tuscola. 
Charles  B.  Bowman,  Wheatan. 
O.  Rice  Jones,  Paris. 

Grant  Baldii^  Albion. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Efhngham. 

F.  E.  Crawford,  Vandalia. 
H.  M.  Rudolph,  Paxton. 
H.  Clay  Ing,  Benton. 

P.  H.  Hellyer,  Lewistown. 
J.  F.  .\shley,  Ridgway. 
Rollins  L.  Scott,  Camdltan. 
E.  F.  Booth,  Morris. 
S.  O.  Dale,  McLeansboro. 
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Count  y  s  uprrial  tadtn  t . 


S.  D.  Fatis,  Canhage. 

Hsille  M.  RittMiltausf.  F-llta- 


PuisUuU,  N«rton. 

William  UtatT,  Mount  Vernon. 
Jowpti  W.  B«t»T,  iMseyvtll*. 
B.  L.  DirkbMlc.  Oatona. 

E.WilbumSolIon,  Vienna. 
E.  M.  HuTfc,  Omevs. 
Linris  OiilriB,  K]Uil[akM. 
Ellkil 


H.  T.  UtCtea.  Editanlsvlllf , 
HMUeU.  Blair,  ealem. 
Wlllard  £.  Kiae,  Lacon. 
Joba  C.  Etoddard.  Usi-uu. 
LulhM  L.  Evers,  MMropoli-. 
William  Bmall,  Peteisbiug. 


a.  H.  VoKonrelios,  lackwa- 

Mrs.  Lois  Coombes.  RiiUivsn. 
J.  E.CrtBS.Oreson. 
J.  A.  Hatw.Peoria. 
R.  B.  TemplMoa.  ?iuokner- 
vflle. 
s.  Ucluto^,  UoullMllo. 


Waahbum,  fi  ork  bluil 
D.  D.  Gates,  Hanisbure, 
K.C.  Pruill.SprlngOeia. 
CalviB  L.  Cola  RuiliviUe. 


Touloa, 
W.  A.  Hongb.  DeUavlU*. 
G«or»  W .  Bcotl,  Freepon . 

C.  I.  llaitln.  I'eUc. 
Cbarles  O.  Oltlch.  Jooesboro. 
Om  P.  Haworth.  Hanville, 
ElMWr  GreatbiRDe.  Uounl  Cu- 

Frank  Wiabiglei.  Moomoulli, 
T.  K.  Allui.  NashciUe. 
I.  B.  GalbraiUi.  Faiifleld. 

D.  L.  Boyd.  Canni. 
H.  13.  Frfco.  UorrlMa. 
Aurusi  Uaue,  Joliel. 

J.  W,  McKioDBj.  Marion. 
Un.  AbblaJenreltCi^.Rork- 
ford. 
Roy  L.  Uoora.  Eurelu. 


rounty  superinlendcn',. 


..  E.  S.  ChilUen,  I>ecatui. 

.:  D.  O.  McCnaib,  Fort  Warn*. 

.1  Samuel  Bbarp,  Columbus. 

.1  U.  F.  O'Reai,  FswlH. 

.1  W.  E.  PnrsJfy,  HaiHofd  City. 

.    v..  M.  Eeri-ies,  Letmmm. 

.1  n^o^-e^  O.  Brown,  Nasbvllle. 

T.  v.  Armstroof,  Delphi. 

J.  E.  Ludden,  LocanjpoK. 

Saml.  L.  SooU,  Je&Tsainlltr'. 

Willis  E.  Akre,  BnHI. 

H.  D.  Booldeq,  nuktort. 


f.  W.  Ton 


Iamfls*R.    ^^«wlsy,     V.rrcas- 

F.  M^VaricB,  Aubuin. 

Enuet  J.  Blacli,  Mundp 

Robert  E.  Ecknt.  JaipK. 

A.  £.  Weavfr,  Uosben. 

etude  Tmsler,  CooneisTlUr. 

Gl«m  V.  Soott.  a«i(f«loni. 

Guy  A.  Waldrlp.  CovlnrUm. 

Jamn  A.  FbbK,  BiwdrFllie. 

Thomas  F.  Deny,  RorlMateT. 

Edjar  D.  Allmon,  Prhnton. 

Charles  H.  Terrell,  Marion. 

Walter  T.  Brown,  BlogmnaM. 

Walt«r  Har»r,  NobtaTillr. 

R.  R.  Roudebusb,  QreenQeld. 

.\,  O,  Demtw.  Corydon. 

1.  V.  SnodKrwB,  DwITlllr. 

H.  B.  ltoberts7Ke«n»itle. 

Albert  F.  Hutsoa,  EtAomo 

C.  Fnndtrbu^  BonllBctoti. 

Harry  B.  HeBderwo,  Brawns- 
Jasper '■  Morgaii  L.Sterrett,It(nsselacf. 

lay I  W.  R.  Armstrong.  I'ortlanil. 

..i „  (•       Pender,  kadlwn 

W.  J.  Vount,  Franklin. 

Join  Adams,  Vinceone.:. 

Jesse  6nm»r,  Wamw. 

Arthur  B.  Coolierly,  Uvransc. 

F.  F.  IMgliway.fVoini  Point. 

Clayton  L.  Rhoade,  Lapvtc, 

Wm.  t'.  Roberts,  liediort. 

).  W,  Frmilpr,  AoderaoB. 

Lee  E.  Svalls,  iDdlacap^L-i. 

Floyd  M.  Annti,  Plymouth. 

C.  6.  Williams,  Shoals. 

E,  I..  Poweri,  Peru. 

W.  H.  Jones,  Blocanlngtaa. 

Karl  C.  James,  Crawkvdsyllle. 

HOTf^ I  U<wti  WlUlami,  Martinsville. 

N'cwtcm 1  W.  O.  ac^aulaub,  Keatland. 

Koblf I  Guy  R.  Hnl I,  Albion. 

Ohio I  JDhaL.Weasler,RlsliU|&l 

OtanR«... "--"^ 


JeunlDgs . . 
JobnNQ... 

Koscluako. 


Bhelti;!!! 


Trlnkla,  Pnii 

Albert  Prea,  Spnioar. 
John  H.  JolfleT,  RookrUte. 
L«eB,  Mii]teB,CamielMm. 
Uomrd  Breoloa,  Wlmlov. 
Frwl  H.  Cole,  Valpualao. 
Q.  E.  Behrens,  Uount  Vcrnoa. 
W.  E.  Tonnell.  Wbumac. 
FtaokW"    -    "- 
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Vuxlcrbalrt-. . . 

Vflrmilloo 

Vigo 


WBTrick 

"B'ftshlngtdo.. . . . - 


AIlunokH... 

AppsnooM. .. 


County  supfrlntendrn 


G.  O.  Elmpna,  Aniola. 
Rlcfaanl  F^tIcBoIiTtvi. 
Ernest  Duigladt,  Vevay. 
C.  V.  Potmon,  La  FayHte. 
Klmrr  L.  Uitcbell.  Tipfon. 
Chas.C.  AbCTnethr.Ubrrty, 
K.  W,   Hemmcr,  Evaimltlc, 
J.  F,  LBWimm,  NnmjTt. 
J.  H.  Propst,  TfTTS  fi^t«. 
A.  B.  Oinll,  Wsbuh. 
Bury  Ema,  Wllllunsparl. 
Ivor  J.  RoMnson.  BooDiillr. 
Om  Hopptf.  Salon, 
r.  O.  wn&Bou,  Richmond. 
A.  R.  Hnntle,  Blufltor. 
Htnry  J.  Rtid,  MoDtlceJIo. 


iry  J.  Rtid,  MoDtlceJIo. 
I.  Fleck,  CtJmnbIa  CHr. 


Uburvs  Wbllluni, 

AnoB  Ljtiaii].  Comiiur. 
W.  h.  rtrk,  WaukoD. 
Janet  Wilsoo.  Centcrvjllp. 
Ella  U.  Steams.  Audubon. 
RTnma  S.  CtchsIpt,  VIntoa. 
C.  M oeller,  Waterloa. 


I,  E.  BantMD.  Storm  Lake. 

HaiPlBlBck,  Allison. 

Calboon Jron«teLe»b,  RockirellCllj-. 

" "  "---ft  GMovay.  Carrcrfl. 


Dnbuquf. 


IrtSS^' 


Keokuk... 

Kamtli... 


June  MfCormlck,  Tipton. 
R.  E.  Newoomh,  Ktsoa  C 
Margaret    MonlgomCTT,   CI 


D.  H.  Odie,  Spennr. 
Cul  F.  Becker,  Elkadtr. 
r.  E.  CoavBs,  Clinton. 
F.  N.  Olty,  DenisOD. 
HayA.  Hills,  Adrl, 
H.C.  Brown,  Blaomfield. 
Kate  Hull,  Leon. 
W.  A.  Ottllle,  Handwster. 
VallCordelt,  Binllnrton 
P.fl.  WUley  SpiritT,ake. 
Joseph  Flynn,  Dubuque, 
MarfeSarum,  Esthervllle. 
N.  J.  Breckner,  Wfst  I'nlon. 


Edllh  Anderson,  Sidney, 
Mrs.  Haul  Ott.  Jeflerson. 

D.  R.  F.arl,  Onindv  Center. 
Urs.  Mary  L.  Bogfu.  Guthrie 

E.  F.  Snow,  Webster  City. 
I.  R.Bagis,  Gamer. 
BUocheBloddard,  Eldora. 
Uarie  Case,  Logan, 

Era  Allen.  Mount  Pleasant. 
UlroB.  Buck,CreKeo. 
Clarence  Uessn-,  Humboldt. 
Julia  Jarobs,  Ida  OrO\-e. 


NellleV.  lUJey, 

Harry   B.    HcVicker,   Slgour- 

Wm.  Shirley ,  Algmia . 
£.  C  Lynn,  Donnellwn. 


Fi— continued. 

mai'May. ','.'"". 

MahMka 

Marlon 

Hartiiall 

MitcheiL:ii;!'.:;: 

Woalcomery 

ItOKstine 

PaKAlto'."'"!;! 

Plymouth. 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie... 

Rin^id 

Sac 

Scott..,. 

Shelby 

Taylor".";;."":;;;; 
Wapello...;;;;;;; 

Washington 

weSter'.v;;;;;;; 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek 

iVooflbory 

w'righi.".;; :::::; 

Alien 

Anderson 

Alchfcion 

Bourbon .'.. 

Chaulaurtua 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 

Clark 

Clay 

Cloud ' 

CoSey 

Comancbe 

Cowley 

Crawford 

DioMnsoo;. ...;;; 

Doniphan 

Dooglaii 


County  superlntenden 


LulaB.  S«eii!t,Uarlon. 
Myrtle  Jamlatn,  Wsnella. 
Uyrtle  A.  Dungan,  (Tharlton. 
E.  T.  Oltanan,  itock  Rapld.'i. 
Carrie  E.  LadW,  Wlntcrwl. 
Ernu  Krout,  Oflkaloo^a. 
Has  Ooldiien,  Knoxvllle. 
C,  E,  ShutI,  Uarshalltown. 
Geo.  E.  Uastets,  Olenn-ood, 
Blanche      U,      Kcl.aiighllo, 

Ella  a; 'Oardner,  Onawa. 
Myrta  Harlow,  A  Ihla. 
Elliabetb  Hugns,  Red  Oak, 
E.  D.  Brsdley,  Muscatine. 
].  I.  BilUii^,  Prteuthar. 
Uar7  E,  Do  Boos,  Sibley, 
ApwsSamnelsan.Clarinda. 
Floreiira     Undemoad,      Em- 


Urs,    A.    H.    Hoffman,    Des 


l«vonla  U,  Donict,  lola. 
Josle  Benderfon,  Raroett, 
D,  AnoaSpeer.  Atchison, 


nuua  McA tee,  Hiawatha. 
H.  i.  French,  El  Dorado. 
Katherlne   Montgomerv,  < 

lonnood  Falls. 
Carrie  Bellmoo,  Sedan, 
a.  A,  Banders,  Cohimbvis, 
Urs.  Edith  Voeller,  St,  Ft 


Ethel  U.  Smltb,  Coldvaler, 
A rka Shoemaker,  WlnfleU, 
J.  W.  Hlln,  tilrard, 
Anne  E,  Top.  Oberlln, 
Uary  E,  WoolvtrtDO,  Abilene 
C,  H.  Hewiiia,Troy, 
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County. 


Kansas— contd. 

Edwards 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth 

Finney 

Ford* 

Franklin 

Geary 

Gove 

Graham 

(Jrant 

Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Hodgeman 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kearny 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Logan 

Lyon 

MxiPherson 

Marlon 

Marsliall 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Morris 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton 

Osage 

Osborne 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips 

Pottawatomie 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Rilev 

Rooks 

Rush 

RusseU 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 


County  superintendent. 


MaiT  Mullikln,  Kinsley. 
H.  A.  Gilmore,  Howard. 
Louis  Chri5^ian.sen,  Hays. 
H.  Coover,  Ellsworth. 
Emma    F.    Wilson,    Garden 

City. 
Esther  M.  Wilkinson,  Dodge 

City. 
Florence  Akin,  Ottawa. 
Mrs.  Nora  R.  Clark,  Junction 

City. 

B.  B.  Bacon,  Gove. 
I^Roy  MowTv.  Hill  City. 

E.  T.  MacArthur,  New  Ulys- 
ses. 

Erna  Hildebrand  Cimarron. 

Au£Ui>t  Halfman,  Tribune. 

Ralph  A.  Cannon,  Eureka. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Tapscott,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Carrithers,  An- 
thony. 

Mary  Morrison,  Newton. 

George  B.  Levitt,  Santa  Fe. 

Winured  T.  G  oiler,  Jetmore. 

F.  R.  Palmer,  Holton. 
Annie  Goddard,  Oskaloosa. 
I^ula  Coyner,  Mankato. 
Ludle  Ewine,  Olathe. 
Mrs.  India  Simmons,  Lakin. 
Mrs.   Maud    Branden,    King- 
man. 

H.  L.  Sieg,  Greensburg. 
Mary  McDole,  Oswego. 
Wm.  T.  Caldwell,  Dighton. 
E.  Voorhees,  I^eaven worth. 

G.  H.  Hower,Jr.,  Lincoln. 

M.  Ellen  Dingus,  Mound  City. 
Mrs.  Etmice  Garrity,  Russell 

Springs. 
Florence  M.  Wright,  Emporia. 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Aspegren,  McPher- 

son. 
J.  A.  Ray,  Marion. 
Mrs.  Etta  B.  Beavers,  Marys- 

ville. 
Ola  Granger,  Meade. 
Maggie  Routt,  Paola. 
PhiRp  Louthan,  Belolt. 
Nora  Howard,  independence. 
Mrs.  Flora  E.  Davis,  Council 

Grove. 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Wilson,  Richfield. 
R.  G.  Mueller,  Seneca. 
J.  G.  Hemphill,  Erie. 
Edna  Robinson.  Ness  City. 
Pearl  Wyrill,  Norton. 

C.  A.  Deardorfl,  Lvndon. 
Bertha  Yoxall,  Osborne. 
Lilias  Mortimer.  Minneapolis. 
Bertha  Pruett,  Lamed. 
Olive  L. Thomas,  Phillipsbiirg. 
Mrs.  Kate  E.  Hooven,  West-  . 

moreland. 
L.  Grace  Beaton,  Pratt. 
Bert  Pinneo,  Atwood. 
S.  P.  Rowland,  Hutchinson. 
Mary  Jansky.  Belleville. 
Beruia  McCaDe,  Lyons. 
Reppie  Carey,  Manhattan. 
Emma  Bigge,  Stockton. 
Mrs.  AlU  LTMellkk,  La  Crosse. 
Caleb  Bodmer,  Russell. 
W.  H.  Stewart,  Salina. 
Leo  T.  Gibbens.  Scott  City. 
R.  M.  Crum,  Wichita. 
Emma  Thompson,  Liberal. 
Josiah  Jordon,  Topcka. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  McKinney,  Hoxie. 


County. 


KANSAS— oontd. 


Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stevens 

Sumner 

Thomas 

Trego 

Wabaunsee. . 

Wallace 

Washington.. 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Woodson 


Wyandotte. 


KENTUCKY. 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson.... 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Brecldnridge. 


Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callowav 

Campbell... 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden.. 
Cum))erland . 

Daviess 

Edmonson . . 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette 


Flemhig. 
Floyd... 
Franklin. 
Fulton... 
GaUatin. 
Garrard.. 
Grant.... 
Graves... 
Grayson. 


Green. 


Greenup 

Hancock 

Hardui 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson... 

Henry 

Hickman.... 

Hopkins 

JacKson , 

Jefferson , 


County  superintendent. 


Grace  Demaree,  Ooodland. 
Wm.  McMuUen ,  Smith  Center. 
.Ajina  M.  Beck,  St.  JtAm, 
Mrs.  Luella  Tucker.  Johnaoo. 
C.  A.  Thompson ^ugoton. 
John  R.  Brooks,  Wellington. 
Lulu  Holmes,  Colby. 
Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil.  Wakeeney. 
Annie  G.  Crouch,  Alma. 
Rose  Gilbert,  Sharon  Springs. 
Luella  Hill,  Washington. 
J.  A.  Bryan.  Leoti. 
Mrs.  Fannie  Lyon,  Fredonia. 
Elizabeth  T.  Spencer,  Yates 

Center. 
Olive  I.   Thompson,  Kansas 

City. 

Noah  Loy,  Cohunbia. 

N.  S.  Shaw,  Scottsvllle. 

T.  J.  Leathers,  Lawrencebiirg. 

Pearl  Thomas,  Wlckliffe. 

W.  M.  Totty,  Glasgow. 

R.  W.  Kincaid,  Owingsvffle 

John  Hays,  PinevIIle. 

J.  C.  Gordon,  Burlington. 

J.  B.  Cay  wood,  Paris. 

B.  B.  Triplett,  Catlettsburg. 
Oscar  B.  Fallis,  Danville. 
Nannie  Hancock,  Brooksville. 
Fallen  Campbell.  Jackson. 

J.  Raleigh  Meader,  Hardins^ 

burg. 
Ora  L.  Roby,  Shepherdsvflle. 

C.  B.  Gary,  Mor|n[ntown. 
H.  W.  Nichols.  Prmceton. 
R.  E.  Broach,  Murray. 

J.  W.  Refley,  Alexandria. 

N.  J.  Parsons.  Bardwell. 

Clay  Tharp.  Carrollton. 

Lelia  B.  Wilcox,  Grayson. 

E.  L.  Cundiff,  Liberty. 

L.  E.  Foster,  HopkinsviUe. 

Nancy  Stevenson,  Winchester. 

Davis  M.  Allen,  Manchester. 

J.  O.Cole,  Albany. 

James  L.  F.  Paris,  Marion. 

Cora  S.  Payne,  Burkesville. 

John  L.  Graham,  Owensboro. 

W.  A.  Pardue,  Brownsville. 

Wales  S.  Brown,  Sandy  Hook. 

E.  S.  Land,  Irvine. 

Nannie  G.  Faulconer,  Lexing- 
ton. 

M.  N.  Evans,  Fleminesburg. 

H.  N.  Cooley,  Prestonbiirg. 

L.  D.  Stucker,  Frankfort. 

Liez  Luten,  Hickman. 

Rosa  B.  Wood,  Warsaw. 

Jeimie  Higeins,  Lancaster. 

B.  N.  Harrbon,  Williamstown. 

J.  E.  Coleman.  Mayfleld. 

Eflle  Sadler  Basham,  Leitch- 
field. 

Myrtle  F.  Howard,  Greens- 
burg. 

J.  Howard  Hatfield,  Greenup. 

J.  H.  Iamb,  Hawesville. 

J.  A.  Pasme,  EHzabethtown. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Harlan. 

B.  F.  Keams,  Cvnthiana. 
R.  E.  Jaggers,  Munfordville. 
E.  B.  Liles,  Henderson. 
Hallie  Ellis  Pope,  Newcastle. 
J.  W.  Brinkley,  Clinton. 

L.  R.  Ray,  Madison vllle. 
B.  F.  Minter,  McKee. 
Orville  J.  Stivers,  Louisvflle. 
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■  c™„. 

CauDtr. 

County  superintendent. 

EIBTOCKT— eon. 

C,  C.  Sanduskv,  Nifholasvllle. 
Kred  Meade,  Pain tsviile. 
J,  C.  MUls,  Erlanger. 
Adam  Campbell,  Htndman, 
E,  D.  UomphUI,  Barboui^Ule. 

^sirfpovir"  *"^=™"' 

E.  B.  Bole,  ^lliisburg. 
GiSkid  ^'^et™"  i^'Swd. 

Tille. 
N.  G.  Martin,  F.ddyvflle, 
Ben  F.  EdwaVds,  illehmond. 
J.  8.  Adams,  Salyersville. 

Harry  W.  Peters,  Bentoii. 

0*  h'.  Turn'ltMed.'MayjvniB. 

H.  V.  MillerfFiducah. 

J.  L.  Harmon,  Whiliey  City. 

L.  U.  Powell.  Brandenburg. 
W.  O.BacV.henchburE- 

R.  A.  Palraote.  Edmonton. 

Georgia  V.  Bledd,  Mount  Ster- 
ling. 

■INXnCltT— COD. 

NeCn".*:^:::::: 

s'f'SfSa.xs!;;.. 

sr  ■;■■;;;;;:: 

Cldham 

1.  W.  Sclph,  LaCianBe. 

L^ii 

uvjnpt^:;::::: 

Robertjon 

Rowan 

SStlSS?^ 

i"A^l2;'.S."j'^^'^wn 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Ball,  SbelbyvlUa. 

gwp™" 

Carrie  Logon  Bood,  Bedixd. 
C.  W.  CUTTT.  UoTEanfleld. 

McCrarken 

TfKKI 

Washington 

UMtgomerj 

buig. 
Taylor   Shoekey,   Campton. 

P^Wi. 

Parish, 

ie';:::;::::-:- 

J.  M.  Baker,  Crowley. 

L.  D.  UcCoUlster,  Do  Rldder. 

E.  a.  Fisher,  Arcadia. 

C.  E.  Byrd,  sfiroveport. 

F.  K.  While,  Lake  tharles. 

T,  W.  MoCiir,  oraiid  Chonler. 
B.  W.  WrltOit,  Jonoivllle. 

fl.  O.  Houston,  Mansflold. 
Ashley  Warlicli,   Lake   Pro\1- 

D.  If.  Lnnstard  ninton. 
fL'SJoSf^^K,™ 

W.  P,  AnMlle.JeDiUngi. 
A.  W.BItUe,  Lafayette. 
W.  S.  Ulargue.  TTilbodaus. 

Natautocbes. 

J.  R.  Linton,  Tallulah. 

Assumplion 

Polnte  Coupee.... 

Catahoula. 

St.  Bernard 

St. Charles 

I!:?S':::::::: 

Eon  Baton  Rooge. 
East  Carroll... 77. . 

St.  Johnlhe  Baptist 

St.  Landry 

tl-^^-- 

Franklin...." ;!;!', 

Tangipahoa 

SXn'^r.-.: 

Jeilerwn  Davis.... 

WaihlDgton. 

tSat;:::::: 

West  Baton  Rouge. 

UvingKon 
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XI. — CouNTsr  AKD  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schoous — Continued. 


MAINE. 

Abbot,  Blanchard, 
ElUottsvlUePl., 
Klngsbury^l., 

'  Monson,  Wili- 
mantic. 

Acton,  Lebanon, 
Newneld,  Shap- 
lelrii. 

Addison,  Center- 
\llle,Jonesboro, 
Jonesport. 

Albany.  Lovell, 
StonehanifSwe' 
den. 

AIbion,6umham, 
Troy.  Unity, 
Unity  PI. 

Alexander,  Craw- 
ford, Grand 
Lake  Btr.  PI., 
No.  21  PI. 
(Wash.),  Prince- 
ion,  Taimadirc, 
Waitc,  Cody- 
vllle  PL,  Tops- 
flcld. 

Alfted,  Limerick, 
Lyman,  Water- 
bon>. 

AllagashPL,Fore 
Kent,  St.  Fran- 
cis PL,  St.  John 
PI. 

Alna,  Dresden, 
Edgeoomb,  Pitt- 
ston,Wlscaaset. 

Alton,  Anyle,La- 
nange.Modford, 
Omevillc. 

Amherst,  Aurora, 
Clifton.  Maria- 
Tille,No.21Pl., 
No.  33  PL,  Otis, 
Waltham. 

Amity,  Cary  PL, 
Ilodgdon,  Lln- 
ncus.  New  Lim- 
erick. 

Andover,  Byran, 
Mexico,  R  0  X  - 
bury. 

Anson,  Bingham, 
Embdcn.  Solon. 

Appleton,  Liberty, 
Palermo,  Wash- 
ington. 

Arrowsic,  George- 
town, Phipps- 
burg.  Westport, 
Woolwich. 

Ashland.  Garfield 
PL,  Masardis, 
Nashvillo  PL, 
Oxbow  PI., 
Portage  Lake. 

Athens.  Brighton 
PL,  Cambridge. 
Cornville,  Har- 
mony. 

Atkinson,  Brad- 
ford, Charlofiton, 
Corinth,  Ken- 
du^riceag. 

Avon,  Freeman, 
Phillips,  Salem, 
Strong. 

BaileyvUle.  Bar- 
ing, Calais. 

Baldwin,  Hiram, 
Sebago. 


Claude  L.  Sidelinger,  Monson. 


George   M.    I>.   Orant,    East 
Lebanon. 

Ralph  W.  Brown,  Jonesport. 

W.    H.     Edminster,     South 
Stoneham. 

Mrs.  Naomi  T.  Gregoire,  Unity. 


Charles  H.  Swan,  Princeton. 


Florent  Whitmore,  Alfred. 


Catherine      Ouellette,      Fort 
Kent. 


Tieslic  A.  Bailey,  Dresden. 


Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Leach,  Lagrange. 


Mrs.  Carolyn  Orcutt,  Amherst. 


W.  £.  Finch,  Hodgdon. 


John  J.  Howard,  RidlonviUe. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Bradbury,  North 

Anson. 
Albert  F.  Barnes,  Liberty. 


Mrs.   Clara  M.    Reed,   Wool- 
wich. 


W.  G.  Hoyt,  Ashland. 


E.  A.  Pattee,  Harmony. 


n.  D.  Ridlon,  Charleston. 


Stephen  T.  Marshall,  Phillips. 


W.  H.  Phinney,  Calais. 

Mrs.  Celia  H.  Sanborn,  East 
Hiram. 


MAINE  -contd. 

Bancroft,  Drew 
PL,  Glenwood 
PL,  HaynesvlUc, 
Kingman,  Mac- 
wahocPL,Recd 
PL 

Bar  Harbor,  Tren- 
ton. 

Barnard  PI., 
Brownrille, 
Lake  View  PL, 
Milo,  WilUams- 
burg. 

Bath,  West  Bath.. 

Beddlngton ,  Cher- 
ryfleld,  Colum- 
bia FaUs,  De- 
blois,  Steuben. 

Belfast.  Searsport. 

Belgnuie,  Fayette, 
Mount  Vernon, 
Readfleld. 

Belmont,  Llncoln- 
viUe,  Morrill, 
Northport, 
Seaismont. 

Benedlcta,Hersey, 
Mount     Chase, 
Patten.    Stacy- 
villePL 

Benton,  Fairfield . 

Berwick,  Eliot, 
South  Berwick. 

Bethel,  Gilead, 
Greenwood, 
Mason. 

Blgelow  PL,  Cop- 
lin  VI,  Dead 
River  PL,  Eus- 
tis.  Flagstaff  PL, 
Lang  PI. 

Blaine,  Bridge- 
water,  E.  Plan- 
tation, Mars 
HiU.Monticello. 

BluchiU,  Brooklin, 
Sedgwick. 

Boothbay,  Booth- 
bay  Ilarbor, 
Monhegan  PI., 
Southport. 

Bowdoin,Bow- 
doinham,  Rich- 
mond. 

Bowcrbank , 
Dover,Foxcroft, 
Sebec. 

Bradley,  Green- 
bush,  Greenfield, 
Miiford,  Passa- 
dumkeag. 

Bremen .  Jefferson , 
NoblcDoro,Wal- 
doboro. 

Brewer,  Edding- 
ton,  H olden, 
Veazie. 

Bridgton,  Harri- 
son, N^les. 

Brixtoi,  Damari- 
scotta,  New- 
castle, Sooth 
Bristol. 

Brooks,  Jackson, 
Monroe,  Swan- 
viUe,  Waldo. 

Brooksvllle,  Cas- 
tlne,  Islesboro, 
Penobscot. 


Union  superintendent  .^ 


H.  E.  Henrj',  Wytopitlock. 


Frank  McGouldriek,  Bar  Har- 
bor. 
A.  L.  Sborcy,  Milo. 


C.  L.  Smith,  Bath. 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Jewel  t,  Cher- 
ryfield. 


E.  E.  Roderick,  Belfast. 
Ralph  O.  Oakes,  Readfleld. 


Mrs.   Lena  Rankin,  Lincoln- 
vllle. 


A.  L.  Todd,  Patten. 


M.  C.  Joy,  Fairfiold. 
W.  C.  McCue,  Berwick. 

F.  E.  Russell,  Bethel. 


W.  C.  Webster,  Flagstaff. 


F.  L.  Higgins,  Mhrs  Hill. 


E.  L.  Llnscott,  Bhiehill. 

Elmer  C.   Vlning,  Hoothljay 
Uorbor. 


Chas.  A.  Snow,  Rirhmond. 


Wm.  M.  Bottomley,  Foxcroft. 


Mrs.     Gertrude    E.     Gifford, 
Olamon. 


V.  V.  Thompson,  Waldoboro. 
F.  W.  Burrill,  Brewer. 

Guy  Monk,  Bridgton. 

Julia  E.  Barker,  Damarlscotta. 

Ernest  L.  Toner,  Brooks. 
D.  W.  Rollins,  Castine. 


COtTNTT  SUFSaiKTEITDEKTS. 
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XI. — CouMTT  AND  Other  Local  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS — (Continued. 


Towns  in  union. 


MAINE— contd. 

Brockton,     Dan- 
forth.       Forest 
City,       Orient, 
Vanceboro,  Wes- 
ton. 

Brownflcld,  Den- 
mark, Fryebuig, 
Stow. 

Bruns^'ick,  Tops- 
ham. 

BneUleld,  Hart- 
ford, Hebron, 
Sumner. 

Bucksport,  Or- 
land,  Orrington, 
Verona. 

Burlington.  Edin- 
burg,  Enfield, 
Grand  Falb  PI., 
Howland,  Low- 
ell. Maxficld, 
Seboeis  PI. 

Buxton.  HoUis, 
Standlsh. 

Camden,  Hope, 
Thomaston. 

Canaan.  Clinton, 
Plttsfleld. 

Canton,  Livermore 

Cape  Elizabeth, 
South  Portland. 

Caratunk  PI.,  Con- 
cord, Mayfield 
PI.,  Moscow, 
Pleasant  Rldee 
PI.,  The  Forks 
PI.,  West  Forks 
PI, 

Caribou,  Lime- 
stone. 

Carmel,  Dlxmont, 
Etna.  Newberg. 

Carroll,  Lakevtlie 
PI.,  Lee,  Pren- 
tiss, Springfield. 
Webster  PI. 

Carthage,  Dixfleld, 
Peru,  Weld. 

Cosco,  Otisfleld, 
Raymond. 

Castle  HUI,  Chap- 
man, Mapleton. 

Caswell  PI.,  Con- 
nor, CjT  PI., 
Hamlin  PI.,  Van 
Buren. 

Charlotte,  Cooper, 
DennysriUe.  Ed- 
mund, Biarion, 
H  e  d  d  y  hemps. 
No.  14  PI.,  Pem- 
broke. 

Chelwea,  Somer- 
Tille.Whitefield, 
Windsor. 

Chester,  Lincoln, 
Mattawamkeag, 
Winn,  Wood- 
vllle. 

Chesterrille,  In- 
dustry, New 
Sharon,  Vienna. 

China,  Vassalboro,  t 
Winslow.  I 

Columbia,  liar-  I 
rington,  MU-  ' 
bridge. 

Connna,  Detroit, 
Newport,  Ply- 
mouth. 


Union  superintendent. 


J.  F.  Philbrook,  Danforth. 


C.  L.  Clement,  Fryeborg. 

^hn  A.  Cone,  Brunswick. 
Loon  E.  Cash,  Buckfleld. 

Abbio  M.  Buck,  Orland. 

Harold  Dempsey,  Enfield. 


Geo.  E.  Jack,  HoUis  Center. 

J.  L.  Dyer,  Camden. 

T.  W.  McQuaide,  Pittsfield. 

T.  A.  Dc  Costa,  Canton. 
Simon  M.  Hamlin,  South  Port- 
land. 
Charles  E.  Ball.  Bingham. 


C.  A.  Grant,  Caribou. 
E.  E.  Harris,  Carmel. 
H.  E.  Fortier.  Springfield. 

H.  W.  Cobum,  Dixfleld. 

Howard  Gilpatrick,  Casco. 

Elmer  H.  Webber,  Mapleton. 

Charles    I^.    O'Connell,    Van 
Buren. 


J.  B.  Thompson,  West  Pem- 
hroke. 


Lila    M.    Northrup,    Coopers 
Mills. 

S.  M.  Nieveen,  Mattawamkeag. 


Everett  Peacock,  New  Sharon. 


George  E.  Pame,  North  Vas- 
salboro. 
Ray  Robinson,  Harrington. 


Clifton  E.  Wass,  Newport. 


Town.>  in  union. 


MAINE— contd. 

Cornish,  Liming- 
ton.    Parsons- 
field,  Porter. 

Cranberry  Isles, 
Mount  Desert, 
Southwest  Har- 
bor. Tremont. 

CriehavcnPl.,Ma- 
tlnlcus  Isle  PI., 
Uni(m,  Warren. 

Crystal,  Ishmd 
Falls,  Sherman, 
SUver  Ridge  PI. 

Cumberland,  Fal- 
mouth, North 
Yarmouth. 

Cushing,  Friend- 
ship, St.  George, 
South  Thomas- 
ton. 

Cutler  Lubec, 
Trescott,  Whit- 
ing. 

Dallas  PI.,  Mad- 
rid. Rangelev, 
Rangeley  Pi., 
Sandy  River 
PI. 

Davton,  North 
Kennebunk- 
port,  Saco. 

Dedham,  Ells- 
worth, 8arr>-. 

Deer  Iste,  Isle  au 
Haut,  Stoning- 
ton. 

Dennlstown  PL, 
Greenville,  Jack- 
man  PI.,  Long 
Pond  PI.,  Moose 
River  PI.,  Shir- 
ley. 

Dexter,  Garland, 
Ripley. 

Durham,  Lisbon, 
Webster. 

Dyer  Brook,  Lud- 
low, Merrill, 
Moro  PI.,  Oak- 
field,  Smyrna. 

Eagle  Lake,  New 
Canada  PI., 
Wallagrass  PI., 
Winterrilie. 

Eastbrook,  Frank- 
lin,     Hancock, 
Laznolne. 

East  Livermore, 
Wayne. 

EastMachia.<i.Ma- 
chias,  Machias- 
port.Marsbfleld. 
Northfield, 
Roque  Bluffs, 
Whltneyville. 

East  MilUnocket, 
Medway,  MUU- 
nocket. 

Easton,  Fort  Fair- 
field. 

Eastport,  Perry, 
Robbinston. 

Exeter,  Qlenbum. 
Hudson,  Levant, 
Stetson. 

Farmingdale,  Gar- 
diner, Randolph. 

Farmington,  New 
Vineyard,  Tem- 
ple. 


Union  superintendent. 


I.  J.  Merry,  Cornish. 


W.  E.  Clark,  Soothwest  Har- 
bor. 


F.  I).  Rowo,  Warren. 


George  C.  Hight,  Island  Falls. 


D.  W.  Limt,  Portland,  R.  4. 


Edw.  M.  Tucker,  Tenants  Har- 
bor. 


John  Paton,  Lubec. 


J.  M.  Pike,  Rangeley. 


T.  T.  Young,  Saco.. 

R.  E.  Stevens,  Ellsworth. 
C.  E.  Lord,  Dcerlsle. 

Rnssell  6.  Taylor,  Greenville. 


Jas.  A.  Hamlin,  Dexter. 
A.  R.  Carter,  Lisbon  Falls. 
W.  E.  Lane,  Smyrna  Mills. 

Thos.  J.  Foumier,  Eagle  Lake. 

S.  S.  Scammon,  Franklin. 


E.    R.    Bowdohi,    Livermore 

Falls. 
R.  L.  Sinclair,  Machias. 


W.M.Marr,  Millinockct. 

C.  E.  Glover,  Fort  Fairfield. 
W.  II.  Sturtcvant,  Eastport. 
Erl  Worcester,  Kenduskeog. 

li.  A.  Ro>.:,  (.iardincr. 

Wm.  B.  Woodbury,  Farming' 
too. 
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XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Si'perixtexdents  of  Schools — Continued. 


Towns  in  union. 


MAINE— <*0ntd. 

Frankfort.    Pros- 
pect,   Stockton 
Springs,  Winter- 
port. 

Freedom,  Knox, 
Montville, 
Thomdike. 

Frceport,  Pownal, 
Yarmouth. 

French  V  ill  e, 
Cirand  Isle,  Mad- 
awaska,         St. 
Aeatha. 

GouJdsboro.  Sor- 
rento, Sullivan, 
Winter  Harbor. 

Gray,  New  CSlou- 
cester,  Wind- 
ham. 

Greene,  Leeds, 
Turner. 

GuUford,  Park- 
man,  Sanger- 
viUe,  Welling- 
ton. 

Uallowell,  Man- 
chester, Win- 
throp. 

Hammond  PI., 
Houlton,  Little- 
ton. 

Hampden,  Her- 
mon. 

Hanover,  Milton 
PL,  Rumford. 

Hartland,  Pal- 
myra, Bt.  Al- 
bans. 

Highland  PL, 
langficld,  Lex- 
ington PL,  New 
Portland. 


Union  superintendent. 


Frederick  Nickerson,  Monroe. 


Mrs.  P.  W.  Berry,  Brooks. 


Frank  H.  Byram,  Varmouth- 

vUle. 
B.  S.  Dufour,  St.  Agatha. 


Elmer  B.  Eddy,  West  Ooulds- 
boro. 

C.  E.  Vamey,  Gray. 


R.  W.  Blaisdell,  Turner  Cen- 
ter. 
Walter  J.  Rideout,  Guilford. 


W.  F.  Packard,  Winthrop. 

T.  P.  Packard,  Houlton. 

S.  B.  Knight,  Hampden. 
L.  £.  Williams,  Rumford. 
H.  B.  CMord,  Hartland. 

C.  J.  Dunlap,  Kingfleld. 


Towns  in  union. 


MAINE— contd. 


Jay,  Wilton 

Kennebunk,  Ken- 
nebunkport. 

Lincoln  Pi.,  Mag- 
allowa^  PL, 
Newry,  i  pton. 

Litchfield,  Mon- 
mouth. Wales, 
West  Gardiner. 

Long  Island  PL, 
North  Haven, 
Swans  Island, 
Vinalhaven. 
I  Mechanic  Falls, 
Minot,  Poland. 

Mercer,  Norridge- 
,  wock.  Smith- 
;     field,  Starks. 

New  Sweden, 
Stockholm. 
Westmanland 
PL.  Woodland. 

North     Berwick, 
I      Wells. 
'  Norway,  Oxford, 
!      AVaterford. 

Oakland,  Rome, 
Sidney. 

Old  Orchard, 
Scarboro. 

Paris,  Woodstock 

Perham.  Wade, 
Washoum. 

Presquo  Isle, 
Westfleld. 

Rockland,  Rock- 
port. 


Union  superintendent. 


H.  R.  Houston,  North  Jay. 
M.  T.  Goodrich,  Kennebunk. 

Charles  8.  Hulbert,  Upton. 


Mrs.  Harriet  Fendeison,  Moi»> 
mottth.^ 

Edward  A.    Smalley,   Vinal- 
haven. 


Mrs.  Harriet  M.  SpiUer,  Me- 
chanic Falls. 

Ed.  A.  Slmoneau,  Narr<ds»- 
wock. 

Elfrida    Nlelander,    Oariboo, 
R.  F.  D.  Na  4. 


C.  A.  Rush,  North  Berwick. 

W.  E.  Stuart,  Norway. 

John  S.  Tapley,  Oakland. 

F.  H.  B.  Hcald,  Sooth  Port- 
land, R.  6. 
A.  B.  Oarcelon,  South  Paris. 
O.  E.  Young,  Washburn. 

S.  £.  Preble,  Fresque  Ide. 

Harry  C.  Hull,  Rockland. 


County. 


MARYLAND. 


County  superintendent. 


Allegany. 


Anne  Arundel. 

Baltimore 

Calvert 


Caroline.... 

Carroll 

C4?cil 

Charles 

Dorchester . 
Frederick . . 

(Jarrctt 

Harford 


Edward   F.    Webb,   Cumber- 
land. 
George  Fox,  Annapolis. 

Nicholas "  WiiUs,'  'Prince'  Fred- 
erick. 

E.  M.  Noble,  Denton. 

M.  S.  H.  Uneer,  Westminster. 
Hueh  W.  Cahlwell,  Elkton. 

F.  Bernard  Qw3am.  La  Plata. 
J.  B.  Noble,  Cambridge. 

G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Frederick. 
F.  E.  Rathbun.  Oakland. 
C.  M.  Wright,  Bel  Air. 


County. 


County  superintendent. 


MARYLAND— contd. 


Howard. 
Kent.... 


Montgomery • 

Prince  Georges — | 


Queen  Annes. 
St.  Marys  — 
Somerset 


Talbot 

Washington. 
Wicomico. . . 
Worcester... 


W.  C.  Philips,  Ellicott  aty. 

Edward  J.  Clarke,  Clkester- 
town. 

Edwin  W.  Broome,  Rockville. 

E.  S.  Burroughs,  Upper  Marl- 
boro. 

T.  G.  Bennett,  Centervflle. 

G.  W.  Joy,  Leonardtofwn. 

Wm.  H.  DashieU,  Prinoess 
Anne. 

Nicholas  Orem,  Eaaton. 

B.  J.  Grimes,  Hagentown. 

James  M.  Bennett,  Salisbury. 

E.  W.  McMastcr,  Snow  HiU. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


Towns  in  union. 


MASSACFCSETTS.* 

Acton.  (^Ilslei 
Littleton,  West- 
ford. 

Aciishnet,  Fair- 
taaven,  Marion, 
Mattapoisett, 

Agawam.  Ludlow. 

Afford,  Egremont, 
R  ichmond , 
West  Stock- 
bridge. 

Amherst,  Pelham 

Ashburnham, 
Wlncbendon. 

Ashbv,  Lunen- 
burg. Townscnd. 

Ashficld,  Ciim- 
mington,  Gosh- 
en. Plainfleld. 

Ashmnd,  Hopkin- 
ton. 

Auburn,  Sutton... 

Avon,  Holbrook, 
Randolph. 

Aycr.  Boylston, 
Shirley,  West 
Boylston. 

Barrc,  Ilardwick, 
Petersham. 

Becket,  Chester, 
Middlefield. 

Bedford,  Stone- 
ham. 

Belchertown,  Kn- 
ncld. 

Bel  Ilngham , 
Uopedale,  Men- 
don. 

Berkley,  Dighton, 
Rehoboth. 

Berlin,  North- 
boro,  Shrews- 
bury,  South- 
boro. 

Bemardston,  GUI, 
Levden,  North- 
fiold,  Warwick. 

Billerica,  Burling- 
ton. 

Blackstone.  MIll- 
ville.  Scekonk. 

Blandford,  Hunt- 
ington, Mont- 
gomery, Russell. 

Bolton,  Dun- 
stable, ITar- 
vard,  PeppercU. 

Bourne,  Slash  pee, 
Sandwich. 

Boxborough, 
Maynard^tow. 

Brewster,  Den- 
nis, Yarmouth. 

Bri  mfield,  Monson 

Brook  field.  North 
Brookfieid. 

Buckland,  Col- 
rain,  Shelbume. 

Carver,  LakevUle, 
Rochester. 

Charlemont , 
Hawley,  Heath, 
Rowe. 

Charlton,  Leicester , 

Chatham,  East- 
ham,  Harwich, 
Orleans. 


Herman  C.  Knight,  Littleton. 
Charles  F.  Prior,  Falrhaven.^ 


Walter  E.  Oushee,  Ludlow. 
Theodore  F.  Cooke,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Pittsfleld. 


Jason  O.  Cook,  Amherst. 
Austin  R.  Paull,  Winchendon. 

John  Bacon,  Townsend. 

Charles  W.  Walker,  Ashfield. 

Warren  B.  Lyman,  Hopkin- 

ton. 
Henry  H.   Pratt,  1232  Main 

Street,  Worcester. 
James  J.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  Holbrook. 

Frank  C.  Johnson,  Ayer. 

Albert  S.  Cole,  Barre. 

William  H.  Sanderson,  Ches- 
ter. 
Arthur  B.  Webber,  Stoneham. 

Alvin  R.  Lewis,  Belchcrto^-n. 

Carroll  H.  Drown,  Hopedale. 


Mortimer  H.  Bowman,  Digh- 
ton. 
Frederick    B.    Van    Omum, 
Northboro. 


Elmer  F.  Howard,  East  North- 
field. 

Eugence  C.  Vining,  Billerica. 

Chas.  TV.  Walter,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Melvin  J.  West,  Huntington. 

George  B.  Clarke,  Pepperell. 


Herbert   L.    Whitman,    Bui- 

tards  Bav. 
W.  H.  MllUngton,  Maynard. 

Alberto  W.  Small,  Yarmouth. 

Francis  S.  Brick,  Monson. 

James  S.  Hayes,  North  Brook- 
field. 

C.  J.  Richards,  Shclburno 
FaUs. 

Wm.  J.  B.  MacDougall,  Mid- 
dleboro. 

Frank  P.  Davison,  Charle- 
mont. 

Theodore  W.  Sing,  Leicester. 
Loring  G.  Williams,  Harwich. 


Towns  in  union. 


Union  superintendent. 


I 


MAssACH  usaiia— 
continued. 

Cheshire,  Han- 
cock, Lanes- 
boro.  New  Ash- 
ford. 

Chesterfield,  WO- 
liamsburg, 
Worthinfton. 

Chilmark,  Edgar- 
t  own,  Gay 
Head,  Oak 
Bluffs.  Tisbury, 
West  Tisbury. 

Clarksburg,  Flori- 
da, Monroe,  Sa- 
voy. 

Conway,  Deer- 
fleld,  Sunder- 
land, Whatelev. 

Dana,  Greenwich, 
New  Salem, 
Prescott. 

Douglas,!  Txbridge. 

Dover,  Sudbury, 
Wayland. 

Dracut,  North 
Reading, 
Tewksbury, 
Tyngsborougb. 

Dudley,  Webster.. 

Duxbury,  Marsh- 
field.  Scituate. 

East  Dridgewater. 

Easthampton, 
Southhampton, 
Westhampton. 

East  Long- 
meadow,  Hami>- 
den.  Long- 
meadow,  Wll- 
braham. 

Erving,  Lev- 
erett,  Shutos- 
bury,  Wendell. 

Essex,  Hamilton, 
Lynnfield,  Tops- 
field,  Wenham. 

Foxboro,  Norton, 
PlainvlUe. 

Franklin,  Wrent- 
ham. 

Freetown,  Oos- 
nold,  Westport. 

Georgetown, 
Oroveland, 
Rowley. 

Grafton,  Upton... 

Granby,  South 
Hadiey. 

Granville,  Sandls- 
fleld,  Southwick, 
Tolland. 

Hadiey,  Hatfield.. 


Everett  0.  Loring,  Lanesborow 


Lucius  A.  Merritt, 


Robert  W.  Martin,  Vineyard 
Haven. 


D.  F.  Carpenter,  32  Meadow 
Street,  North  Adams. 

Andrew  S.   Thomson,  South 
Deoileld. 

Arthur  W.  Smith,  North  Dana. 


C.  L.  Judkins,  Uxbridge. 

Frank  H.  Benedict,  Cochitu- 
ate 

Charles  L.  Randall,  97  Eigh- 
teenth Street,  Lowell. 


William  F.  Sims,  Webster. 
Frederick  E.  Bragdon,  Egypt. 

Edgar  H.  Grout,  East  Bridge- 
William*  D.  Miller,  Easthamp- 
ton. 


Frederic    A.    Wheeler, 
Longmeadow. 


East 


Mrs.  Cora  A.  Steams,  Millers 
Falls. 

Harvey    R.    Williams,  Wen- 
ham. 

Ira  A.  Jenkins,  Foxboro. 

Arthur  W.  Hale,  Franklin. 

Edward  L.  Hill,  Assonet. 

Geo.  E.  Caswell,  Georgetown. 


George  A.  Coe,  Grafton. 
Frederick     E.     Whlttemore, 

South  Hadiey  Falls. 
Wm.  H.  Sanderson,  Granville. 


Norman  J.  Bond,  49  Dryads 
Green,  Northampton. 

Howard  W.  Dunn,  jr.,  Kings* 
ton. 


Halifax,  Kingston, 

Pern  broke, 

Plympton. 
Hanover.  Hanson, 

Norwell. 
Hinsdale,     Peru, 

Washington, 

Windsor. 
Holden,  Oakham, 

Paxton,     Rut- 
land. 
Holland,    Wales,  I  Hermann  G.  Patt,  Warren. 

Warren.  ; 


Stephen  G.  Bean,  West  Han- 
over. 
David  J.  Malcolm,  Hinsdale. 


James  R.  Childs,  Holden. 


*  Practically  all  city  superintendents  have  supervision  over  some  niral  schools.    See  also  p.  71. 
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AIfr«d  O.  Temr,  SbcBcM. 

Clnrta  C.  Ridurdwn.  ITcat 
BmAHold. 

r.oy  H.  ViilL 

,    C.  U.  P«mtll,  rrovlnMoim. 
Tbonuu  E.  Qf,  Weti  Brldir- 


TowBs  In  union. 

Union  siiprrUiltiidrDt. 

Wortneld,     Mil  lis, 

bury,  HalUbuiT, 
WMlNewbnrf- 
HUlburj-.OiIord.. 

Btt««,  Nfurlwiyporl, 

Chaunc«y  C.    Fergusou,   MID 

boni,  SluDeld. 


Monnt   WmUiu- 
NrffMul- 
SheDeld. 
BnlBUW, 
sturbtldgf, 
Wist       Brook- 

Piinntan,     Btrr- 
ling,  WMtmlns- 

PTiurOiWellflei 
Rtrvlma.   Vt 

llridgoTOJer, 
Somerset.Bmns 
WllmlDCMii,  Bo 

fcinl,  AlddiMD 


r 


AlMt.... 


Utotgt    R.    tvmCTlck.    HutiH- 

Enrlc  11.  Rorlon.  Munliing. 
Ut3.  C.  L.  Ooodcldi,  AU»gan. 
O^car  J.  Cur,  Alpena. 
KMe  A.  Wllsao.BeUain. 
I^aBBertniui,f)IuuU>b. 
EIna  E.  Mb1*dd,  B*nci. 
Ocrtnid*  It.  Hlilcr,  Butings. 
J.  B.  Lalng.BnClt]'. 
Jiivfi.  pMtilt,  Bnuonla. 
"  H-Cdt,Bt,  Joifpb. 


]..  L. 


Coldn-E 


CharlfTolx I  Mny  L. 

CheboTBan.  '   '--^  - 

Chippewa.. 


-a  U.  RbUiII,  Don-ielsF. 


I  ArtWl..  y 


Kalamuoo. . . 

KalkukB 

Kenl.. 


..  Dvii,  Uanhal]. 

■■   -^   -■■|T,Dowi«tac. 

,  Eiut  Jordan. 

ir.fhpboTOn. 
-i.D.Anncn.naultiila.  Harif. 
(ipo.  E.  Bsraftte.HsnlMJO. 
MallleSinltb.Bl.Jafans. 
Homterltc  BiTt,  GraTliof. 
C,  II.  Wocdpm,  E.icMiaba. 
U.O'B3ra,IronUamlaiD. 
rynthla  a.  nnm,  rharlotte. 


n.  S.WiWiT,  Moba^k. 


Lake... 

LmlaiiBU . . . 

Lcnnwee 

IJving5tou. . 

Kackliiw.";. 

MartjuettV.'. 

Moewls.!!'? 
Men  ami  Dw. 

^nvaiikw.. 
bSl^.'.'.'. 

o^maV.".:: 

Ontonagon-. 

Olwgo. '.'.""." 

Ottawa 

Pmquc  lilc. 

Roscommon. 

St.Clolr..,.. 
St.  Jaaeph. . . 


C.  H.  Naylor,  Lapnr, 

H.  R.  DumbriUe,  01m  ArOnr. 

O.  J.  Trlnii,  Adrfan, 

H.  G.  Aldrlcil,  FtnrlerrilH-. 

Mm.  Ann  I.  Anten,  Newtainr. 

lanrn  B.  Qolnlan,  Bt.  Icnaen. 

Will  I-.Jrf*.  Mntml  ClenmK. 


Can-lf  L.  Car: 


._.t,  Ponlliw. 

Ao^iDf  London,  Hart. 
losephlnr        Woods,        Wm 

A.  C.  Adair,  RocUsod. 
Otto  1.  ilcber.  Reed  litr. 
'i»orgla  L.  FowliT,  MIo. 
R.  F.  Jpiiulngs,  Osjlcird. 
N.  R.  Slaaton.  HoOind. 
Hirtba  A.  Caldvtll,  Onwra]>. 
W.  If.  Coon,  RoaCDismoo. 
Mrs.     EvanKllnp     fi.     Trttl, 


'.  J.  Mua 


ikT. 


''.  T.  S.  rn-n»!l,  haaistlqup! 
E.  Slocum ,  Conumr 
H.  McComb.Care. 
V.  Hoot,  PbwPM'. 
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Un.  Uae  Dungj  Banasa, 

BuW' 
Wm.  J.  CUBIb.  Onai 


.   _CogMr,M»moiTlUc. 
Ktb  E.  Wi^,  Ateiandiia. 
En  Jmo,  BliM  Eutti. 
Cora  nMoir,  Prestini. 
HunU^iOiiBn,  Albert  La^ 
E.  B.  B«iwaitC,  Bed  Vtag. 
Bluieb*  t.    Dren-^     "" — 

L«ke. 
Un.   Uay 


.reiiiiln.   ElScnr 


UvT  welda.  CBlodoBla. 

D.  R.  BradfOtd.  Park  Ruiidi. 

Urs .  U.  B .  nUsoa .  CunbrU^. 


J«a^    E.    Hutdiiiis.    < 


FiOta. 
U».  Hilda  SUQd,  Uadlsoa. 
Uis.  Alice  W.  LBKTeDTO,  Two 

Hubm. 
J.  A.  Mragbet,  Lcsuear  CuMer. 
J.  T.  CUwaoa,  Ivanlioe. 
Un.   Adelaide    VTbltini    An- 

denoo,  Marshall. 
I-liulIf  U.  KBratrns.  aiBii«i«. 
Alice  e.  Carl.  U  ' 


Abk  BrohaDgh.  Adi. 
wb.  L.  M«ocr,  Hoclwslcr. 
AntoiuDtlf  Heoderson.  Pervng 

Fills. 
Geo.    U.    Gnndersoo,    Thlcl 

BKerFaOi. 
Jem  P.  MiUef,  Pine  CIIt. 
I.  B.  Campbell.  PtpHtonc. 
N.  A.  Ttuwun.  CYookslon.         ' 
Mn.    lulu    SolTemd,    Dlcn- 

I'fidf,  St.  PbqI. 


Kn.    Adrlte    Pratt    OniKsa, 


ralhoun... 

Carrcdl... 


Ctaibonu"! 

Clarke 

Co^oina'.!! 


lllnds 

Holmee ....... 

UumjAnrs... 


jf^^im'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
iDOemiiDsTli.. 


Lnnidcrdole... 
LawreDce.... 

I.«alce. 

I*e 


Redwood  Palb, 
Amalia  M.  BengtBon,  tJUvii 
.1  J.  H.  Lewis,  Faribault. 
.    EdlaA,  Hcadley,  Lnrerw. 
.1  EUldy  E.  BiUberg,  Reoesu. 


HarlQD 

UaialuB.. 
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L.  D.  Young,  Kev  Aogiuta. 
B.  W.  Slnmums,  WagiMl*. 
W.  O.  Heiuy,  Algoms- 
J.  W.  Taylof,  BooiiitIUi!. 
F.  W.BUuU.Marki. 

B.  B.  Barkidale,  Fumln. 

0.  D.  Lap«r.  Forat. 
J.N.  HOD,  Rollliig  Fork. 
T.  A.  WUuaiiiMU^Muee. 
Alien  Caughman/Rild^ 
Burtn  Broadni,  wlcgliu. 
W.  P.  8uideiB,IiidIuiolB. 

1.  W.  McCuUoch,  GreeUTille. 
IraO.  Allen, Senalobik 

J.  E.  Pearw,  Ripley. 
1.  O.  Eppi,  Dennis. 
W.  O.  Jaquee,  Tunica. 
E.  DUiurd.Urrtle. 
).  J.  Lee.TylerlowQ. 
3.  H.Cuftln.Vlckjbui^. 
B.L.  Batch, OreenvIUt. 
}.  M. 'WllUns.'WayDabcco. 
Z.  V.  SoEg,  BdleConWlne, 
John  c7D»y,  WoodvlUe. 
E.  C,  Loiixn,LoulsTillt. 

C.  A.  Lawsbe,  Water  Valley. 
Bn(bBDll,Vai«oClty. 


Hanking,  Cuavllle. 

1..  E.  Broos,  Lamar. 
A.  C.  UcrrliiDd,  But[er. 
('has,.  Q.  Harvey,  Warsaw. 


Fred  Boacb,  St.  Joieph. 
S.  O.  Uolloway,  i*onlBr  Bluff. 
D.S.  McClLnlcck,  Klngiton. 
].  C.  HumphTeys,  Fulton. 
U.E.  Johnson.  Linn  Creek. 
J.  T.  McHonald,  Jackson. 
Arch  M.  Earp,CarrDllton. 
a.  D.  C^mdrBT,  EllslQore. 


I.  Blley,8 


,  Ifanisol 


cille. 


C  C.  Carlstead,  Keytemilk. 
J.ToinMapea,Oiark. 
Alberta  ralUson,  KabiAa. 
E.  L.  Black,  LibertT. 
HfB.AnnaL.  Blni3,1'lBltaburG. 
A.H.Steve.Jeirenanniy. 
W.  n.  Downing,  Boonvilla. 


;,mnan  L.  Spry,  Fayette. 


i'S^ 


Knox 

Laolede.... 
Ulayetta. . . 


Orark 

PemliODt . . . 

Pettfs'.'!^'! 
PhBlpa 


Warren",',";!! 

Washington.... 

Worth..'.'.'.'.!"! 

Wright 


t..  F.   Blackburn,  iDdepaad- 

Walter  Colley,  Cartbaee. 
R.  U,  Wilson,  HiUsboro. 
Kmest  R.  Wood,  Warrmstniiv. 
Mrs.  Anna  h.  BwaiU,  Edlna. 


Mn.  Mabel  Doucks.  BoUvar. 
J.  C.  I'nderwood,  Croeker. 
H.  r.  (!.  Turnmlre,  Union vlllB. 
I,,  C.  Northcutl,  New  London, 
mtliam     Robertson,    Hunts- 

W.  T.'UcGaogh,  Richmond. 
J.  (I.  Bartman,  ContarvlUe. 
C.  N.  Pennington,  Doniphan. 
Be nl.  B.  Jolly,  St.  Chailta. 
DsTld  W.  Deoner,  Osoeola. 
J,  Clyda  Akers,  rarmiiutan . 
Vlrtanaity.Bte.Geneyleva. 
R.  Q.  Roswll,  Clayton. 
W.  C.  FlataerMard^ 
Jin.  unie  BoUowell,  Laneas- 

Ur. 
Mrs.  Arb  WHUami,  MempUs. 
U.  E.  MoQlcomHy,  Benton. 
Walter  Webb,  Birch  Tree. 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Threlkeld,  Shelby- 


iununers,  Mlbn. 

J.W.  Bennett,  Forsyth. 
James  K,  Connolly .  Bouito 
Liule  L.  While,  Herada. 
F.  W.  Kehr,  UsrthasTille. 
BurwellFoi,  Potoai. 
C.  E.  Burton,  Piedmont. 
Sam  A.  Mllki,  MarsUleld. 
Edna  Craven,  Orant  Ctty. 
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Coonty. 

Comty. 

— *— ■ 

El                                              ll- 

i 

i 
1 

s 

M                                              e- 
M 

S 

M 

M                                              a, 

M 

U                                              iv 

MlSSu  F.  Ferguson,  Rouad- 

E  Isle  Uarcter ,  Livingston. 
Flora  films,  Italia. 

Irene  Coughlln,  Deer  Lodge. 
Mrs.  Armie  E.  Lowoll,  Terry. 

SSS'5ss: 

Mrs.  Bailie  M.   Adims,  For- 
mJs.  Ethel  Toulmln,  Thomp- 

""-"—■ 

K!&^' 

Oolden  Valley 

-■ar..  Nellie  Small,  HQtle. 
Oerlrude    Sylvealer,    Colum- 

Josephine  Moberly,  Shelby. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Newn'^  nys^. 

Mary  Dunean,  Ilnstlngs. 
C.  A.Uohtmoii,  Nellgh. 
Mrs.  D.  0.  WlUluni,  Arthur. 

opal  Knssell,  Alliance. 

Mrs.  LennaMorrls.Alnsworlh. 
fvalheri-n  LAUghlin,  KMtney. 
W.  T.  Pouchcr.Tekamah. 
Oraa  L.Cady.bavId  City. 
Alpha  i'elerain,  Plailsmouth. 

Nellie  >::.  Dl^,  Imperial. 
Edith  Adamson,  vSlentlne. 
Anna  UcFaddan,  Hidney. 
L.J. Ollkeson.  clay  Center. 

Scotia  UluO 

Washington 

^rs,'?!""""- 

^'"* 

d?.. ..•::::::::■ 
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XI. — C-OUNTT  AND  OtHER  LoCAL  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS — OooiillUad. 


Counties  in 


District  superintendent. 


f 


Counties  in 


District  super 


NEVADA. 

District    No.     1: 
.  Blko. 

PIstrict      No.  2: 
KurekBfLaader, 
White  Fine. 

District  No.  S: 
Cfaimliill,  Hum- 
boldt,  Fecsliing. 


NEVADA— contd. 


B.  E,  Frtnklin,  Elko. 
James  V.  Comerfonl,  Ely. 

Clisuiicej  W.  Smith,  Fallon. 


IHstilet  No.  «: 
Douglas,  Lyon« 
ICineMl,  OnBs- 
ty>  Storey,  W»- 

Distrlet    No.    & 


If .  J.  Hwi',  Cvson  Oity. 


T.  W.  ChMmn,  L«s  Vegas. 


nids,   Lincoln, 
Nye. 


Towns  in  union.         Union  superintendent. 


KEW  HASfWHniB. 

AcvDrtta,Ctaarle»- 
town,  Lancdon, 
Lempster,  war- 
low. 

Albany,  Kadison, 
Sandwich,  Tam- 
worth. 

Alexandria, 
Bridgewater, 
Bristol,  Oroton, 
Hebron. 

Allenstown,  Bow, 
Epsom,  Hoolc- 
sett,  Pembroke. 

Alstead,  Chester- 
field, Watpoie, 
Westmorela&d. 

Alton,  Farmini?- 
tonSpeclal,New 
Durham,  Tuf- 
tonboro,  WoUe- 
bero. 

Amhorst,  Brook- 
line,  Kilftrd, 
Mont  Vernon. 

Andover,  Dan- 
bury,  Urafton, 
New  London, 
Wilmot. 

Antrim,  Deering, 
Hills  borough, 
Washington, 
Windsor. 

Ashland,  Dorches- 
ter, Holdemoss, 
Rnmney. 

Atkinson,  Hamp- 
stead,  Newton, 
Plaistow,  8a- 
lem,  South 
Hampton. 

Auburn,  Candla, 
Chester,  Deer- 
flcld,  Raymond. 

Bamstead,  Chi- 
chester, Oilman- 
ton,  nttsfleld. 

Barrington,  Dur- 
ham, Greenland, 
I^ee,   ICadbory, 
Newmarket. 

Bartlett,  Chatham, 


Conway,  Hart's 
Location,  Jack- 
son, LIvermore. 

Bath.  Benton,  Ha- 
vcrhiU,  Monroe. 

Bp'iford,      Ooffs- 
i->wn,  New  Bos- 
ton, 
-nont,  GilJord, 
thfleld.  Til 


Towns  in  onion. 


H.  La  wton  Chase,  Charlestown. 


Samuel  S.  Brooks,  Madjsoa. 


Charles  A.  Breck,  BristoL 


Henry  S.   Roberts,  Snncook. 


William  J.  English,  Walpoie. 


Freti  W.  Landman,  Wolfeboro. 


Harolri  C.  Hales.  MiUord. 


Idefia  K.  Famum,  Andover. 


Amasa  A.  Holden,  Hillsboro. 


Clarence  H.  Harris,  Ashland. 


James  A.  MacDougaU, Salem. 


Albert  T.  Lane,  Raymond. 


Frederick  T.  Johnson,  Fitts- 
fleld. 

Justin    O.     Wellman,    New- 
market. 


Llewellyn    M.    Fekh,    North  f 
Conwav. 


Norman  J.  Page,  Wood^vilk. 

Howard   L.    Wtnslow,    Goffa* 
town. 

Channing  T.  Sanl>om,  Tiltoo. 


Uoioa  superintendent. 


NEW  UAJIPSHIRS— 

contiwied. 

Beasiiigtoa,  Dub- 
lin, Greenfield, 
Haaooek,  Fna< 
cestown,  Peler- 
boraogli. 

BethtebeH,  Little- 
ton. 

Boscawexu  Canter- 
bury,  Loudon, 
Penacook,8alis- 
bunr. 

Bradnrd,  Now- 
foory,  Snttoo, 
Warner,  Web- 
ster. 

Brentwood.  Exe- 
ter, Keosiagton, 
N  e  wfiold  s  , 
Stratham. 

Brookfieki.  Mid- 
dieton.  Milton- 
WakefieM. 

CamptoB,  EUs- 
vorth,  Lincoln, 
Thorn  ton , 
Woodstock. 

Canaan,    Enfield, 
Orange.  Spring-  i 
field.  ! 

Carroll,  Dahon, 
Whitefteld. 

Center      Harbor, 
Meredith,MouI-  ' 
tonborough,) 
NewHaraptoo.  { 

Clarksville,  Pitts- 
burg, Stewarts- 
town. 

Colebrook  .Colum- 
bia. 

Cornish,  Corvdon, 
Plainfield. 

Danville.  East 
Kingston,  Ep- 
ping,  Fremont, 
KtBoton,  Not- 
tlngnam.  San- 
down. 

Derry,  London- 
derry, Wind- 
ham. 

Dommer,  EroI, 

Milan,  Went- 

worth's  Loca- 
tion. 

Donbarton.  Hen- 
niker,  Hopkin- 
ton,Weare^ 

Easton,  Praneoii-' 
ia,  Laadaff,  Ll»- 
bon,  Lyman. 


Leon  E.  Prior,  Fcicrboro. 

Gay  E.  fipeare,  Utileton. 
George  W.  Sumner,  PMiarook. 

George  H.  Harmon,  Warner. 

Clifton  A.  Towlo,  Exet<*r. 

Fred  W.  Dudley,  teuton. 


Akmzo  J.    Knowlton.  Nortli 
Woodstock. 


Fdgar  F.  Callahan,  r.nfipld. 


Wesley  H.   Douglass,  Whit^ 

ftMd. 
WilUam  H.  Buker.  Meredith. 


Earl  P.  Freese,  W«t  Slewarta- 


Afihur  C .  Irish,  Colebrook. 

.Vndrew    P.   Averill,   Cornish 

Flat. 
Fred  E.  Pitkin,  Epping. 


Charles  W.  Cutts,  Derry. 


Everett  J.  Best,  Milan. 


Fred  S.  I4bbey,  Henaikir. 


Geo.  R.  Gardiner,  Lisbon. 
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Eaton,  Efingbam, 
Fnvdom,  Onl- 

pSTinlngton 
Nortbvaod, 

StnSotd. 

FlUwUtem,  Jif- 
fny,  Rlndgii, 
BliMaij,  Troy, 

FnnkUn,        UlU 


reoe^i  Nabm, 
BnxtiiDT.  Btod- 

dard,  SuHIvsd, 

Gnrlun,       Rao- 

doMl  (SIMCM9), 

Shaltimiw- 
Ontmi.Navpart, 

SiuHipw,  UnltT' 
Orantham,    Lib- 

CtMniine,I.yiid*- 
twrmigh.Maiai, 
Ntv  Ipawleh, 
Tfinph.Wnwo. 


HanM  C.  Wlngau,  Uoontals- 

Wattd)    8.     Adams,     North- 
wood  Carter. 

Lavla  B.  Bacofd,  East  Jollrey. 

a«iK«A.  Kdth,  Fninltlin. 
Tvnon  B.  Anim,Hai1baro. 


WIUlui    H.    H.    ElUngwoed, 
H.  LtsKeSawyer.  Lebanon. 
Ralph  P.  Ciuriar,  Wlllon. 


I  Falis,  Maw- 
casllr,  Kowhi- 
(on.  North 

Hampltn,  Bye, 


Hlndale,     RUb- 


Norttnunbwtaad. 


Charhi  H.  Walkar,  Hampton. 


Leaia  D.  Record,  IB  RumoMr 
St.,  Nashua. 

Fd(SM  Tnttlr.  laaetsttT. 

OilD  M.  Rolman,  Notb  Etrot- 

bd. 
CmIT.  Hbcadps,  Wmtvorth. 


Coooty  tnptriaUDdrnt 


County  superlnl«adml. 


Atbntio 

BurBntioB — 

capaMav::::: 

Cumberland.. 


H.  U.  Crtonnan,  En  Hartxr 


Wddltsez.... 
Monmootll. .  ■ 
Horrla 


R.  E.  UoBrida,  LaaCivc«. 
Oeocn  U.  BrtDlon.  Caibbad. 
Ura.^lMd*  A.  Flcldat,  Silver 

FlacHo  Baca  y   Daco.  fbnts 

Ron. 
Loualla  8.  Clark,  Lordaboft. 
Kn.  Barab  K.  Ellb,  Loviag- 

Un.  UBDde  I..  Bhaey,  Car- 


Ban  Juan 

aanMinaL.. 

SaolaFa 


Wilson,     Alhu- 


Hn.  T.  w;  Hayes,  RosweU. 

R.C.  BonMy.Kataii. 

I.  M.BtDtley.CloMi. 

Un.  Riduil  V.  Bmllh.  Fort 
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Wmdcc,  HatUanr. 

'    Andersaa,    UuuwwBU- 
.    Habk  I .  Raop,  Modor*. 
.    Amn  BoTT,  BoUliwHi. 

.    H.  O.  Suvik,  Bomotn. 
.   C.  n.  IIocM.BowbaUfi. 
.   W.  E.  Pkrsans,  Blimuck. 
.   Mrs.  Helen  H,  Porter  FKgo. 
.    Frpil  J.  Bcber,  Lanttilan. 
.    F&IIti  SUtmu,  EUeniUIr, 

J.  H.  PbFlpn.Crwbv. 
.    M.  L.  UlLl,  MuuUng. 

-     ii^NMIt,  NowRocklofd. 

_  H.  HanMHi,  LlDtoD. 
.    Msry  K.  Be«lty,(;*rTington. 
.  RltrmL.  Frtnch,  Beacb. 


.    MlllB  A sartd,  Carson. 

.  TensP.  R«go*r,Cooper>town, 

.   ShlrkrPo*,  Mott. 

BertliBE.HIklebnndt. Steal*. 

Mm.  Cork  E .  fiabin,  Utnunn. 

Sol  B.  EOotL  Napoleon. 

A.  C.  Bare,  Tosiui'. 

Cjeo.  A.  Boschma,  AIiIpt- 

F.J.eUflrck,Behil«r. 
.    M.  E.  HcCurdy.Wuhbum. 
.    E.  I>.  Gcxidwii],BUiiUn. 
.    H.  K.  Jensca.  Uiodu. 

.    i-.  J.  ni:r=un,  LBketa. 
.    NcllJaConiKitlr.Onur. 

-    ■  -    « c«™u«. 


raC.  Ou 


'\  B.\a.i>l 


.  }obDA.Hai|:,l>mi!iLUce. 

.  AimeltiitlKTlard,  Uitmi. 

.  lAidirlE  U.  RockDP,  Hiftall. 

.  Ettwl  K.  Uwti,  Watipeton. 


.  C.  E.Wam,  Dlcklmon. 

.  Avot  RawB,  Flnlry. 

" —    E.    McOlnnia,    lame 

.  HtmlrSwnuim,  Cauda, 

.  Anna  Ntaloxi,  HUliboro. 

.  W.  J.  HooTw,  Orallon. 

.  A.U.Wall«r,Hliuit. 

.  Sraner  Ninioat,  FfsMOdfa. 

.  AnnlrUcCradlf,  WiUtotDD. 


Clermont.. 

CUntan 

Ootmnblan 
CosluctDD. 

Cajtiiogt,. 
Darfce.. 

Delaware.. 

ErlP 

FaiifleU.. 
y»r««t.... 

FranMlB. . 

lllebUild.'. 

Huron! '. '. 
Icffprson.'! 

Lake. '.;;;: 

LIckiL 

Hadiii 
Hahon 
Uarlor.. 
HwUna 
Me«s,. 
Uemr. 
MUml. 

U0T1T« 

MMtp 
Moriai 
Morro" 
Uiakli 

Noble 

Ottawa... 
Paulding.. 

PleSinf 
Pike 

Pre**..*.*! 

Pulnam... 
RlcUand. 

ackito....! 

Khetbj;.":! 

Tritmbuii. 


imond,     WapakD- 


E.  W.  Edwards,  r.aUlpolU. 
HaroM  Rydet.Chardon. 
H.C.  Auftman,  X«ia. 
W.  C.WoBp.Cambrldge. 
Pliny  A.  Jatinslon,  Cincinoali. 
A.J.Nowl*a,FiDdlaj. 
r.P.AIhD.KnitaD. 
O.E.Rorhe,CadlE. 

n.  D.  Teal,  Kapalnm . 
W.  H.  Vance,  QUlaboTQ- 
W.  C.  BraAans.  Larao. 
T.  H.ChKO,  UlllersburE. 

0.  r.  Mlniilch,  Norwalk. 

1,  F.  IHion.  Jaclnca. 

W.  I.  Everfon,  Steubenrillr. 

F.  H.  Kendall.  Palme vllle. 
C.  B.  DUkn,  Ironhw. 

ti.  Ti.  O.  WltHHi.  Newark. 

e.  A.  Bell.  Bellijraisfne. 

E.C.SaUe.ElTria. 

I.  W.  Whilmor,  Toledo. 

L.C.  Dick,  Loodsu. 

J«xmw  Hull,  Youngstown. 

W.  R.  Helilsnd,  Marlon. 

r.  B.UlHf,  Medina. 

T.  w.  Karr,  Pomrroj. 

8.  Cottennao,  Celina. 

L.  I.  Bmnrll,  Troy. 

E.C.  Peiork,  Wood-slleld, 

A.  A.  llBTBilIrs,  Ilayton. 

r.  A.  Darts,  MrConneUsvllla. 

C  CI,  Letter,  Mount  Ollead. 

John  e.  McOlnnia,  ZaBSntHa. 

U.L.BMes,  Caldwell. 

A.  O.  Dehn,  PorlClirHon. 

JolinC.  BerK,  Paiildlnit. 

I>.  E,  Rlltgle,  New  Lexington. 

M.  C.  Varran,ClrelaTilte. 

J.  D.McKlnlc7,WaTTrly. 

0.  E.  Port,  Ravenna. 
W.  8.  Foftarij-,  Ealon. 
n.  J.  Ketnalb,OtMvs. 
L.C.Martin,  Maosnehl. 

1.  L.  Fortney,  ChllUoothe 
8.  A.  Barbourt,  FrBmont. 
Gdw.  UcCoven,  Portnnoutb. 
J.E.Sherek.TUBn, 


C.A,FllckUpv,Akna. 
i.  E.  Doallicber.  Wai««a. 
Chae,  Bartbelmel).  titm  t 

a«rtpUA. 
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CouDly  ■uprrtolai'ldit. 


Fulton 

Bantiosdai . 

Indiana 

Jefferacm 

lAclmwanni. 
Lawrence.... 
Lehigh..!!!!! 

Lyroming 

Itorw!'.'.'.!!! 

If  antgainn7 . 


H.  D.  Fnclrad,  Warnaabuir. 
I..  R.  Borer,  Bontlngdoa. 
J.  F.  Cbapnaan,  Indiana. 
C.  A.  Andcnco,  Brookrllle. 


coDl^ued. 

Nvthamptm 

Northumbedaud. . 

Pmy 

Pike 

Pott*r 

Somerset 

l^^o°! !!!!!!!!! 

Wuhlnglon 

Wesunotiiind!! ! 


County  saperlnteiideiil. 


L.  WeitbrooW,  Uatainsns. 
A.  P.  AkeleT.raudcnport. 
L.  Beltier,  PottsvUle. 
T.  A.StetlPr,  Ulddhbins. 


H.  Taylor,  Uoninne. 

Morton  v.  Jones,  Blonbarc. 
Wm.  W.  Splgelinrn',  MlffllD- 

biirg. 
D.  W.  AmutrcaiR,  FnnkUn. 
r.  S.  Knapp,  Wairen. 
L.  R.  Cnunilne,  Wasbtn£tai. 

Robt.  C.  Sbaw,  Oreenibon. 
I.  E.  Uonan,  Tnnktiamiock. 
f .  W.  SUne,  York. 


IilviskD. 


Division  supehnlmdenl. 


Division  supet[nt«iid<nt. 


Abm 

Albay 

Antique 

BatanRts 

Bnli^n ., 

Ca»y»n 

Camarlnfs 

Capli 

Cavlte 

noOTNoite.!!!!!! 

IkiCDa  Bur 

inbria!!!!!!!!!!!! 
L«rt«. .!!!!!!!!!!! 

Uantla 

Ulndoio 

Mountain 

NeuvaEdJa 

KnevaVlicaya. .. 

Occidental  Negros 

Paiamm 

Panculnui 

RiS 

RombloD 

udm. .!!"!!!!!! 

Dipatttanlnf  Uln- 
tanaa  and  Salu. 

AtnL-an 

Bokldoon 


F.I..U«lnke<actlnit),Ban«ued. 
Tbomaa  H.  OanMv.  Albav. 
Gabriel  K.  Manalac  (acting), 

Benito  I'anjdUnan,  Balanga. 
U.  M.  Wagenblasi.  Uatangas. 
Frederic  J.Walera,  Tagbllaran. 
R.  L.  Bamn,  UalolDS. 
W,  B.  Beard,  Tuguegaiao. 
Wallor  O.  M.  Buckl9Cb,  Naga. 
Rob^Claiuon,  Capli. 
Adainl^.  Drrkani.  Carlte. 
8. 1.  Wright,  Cehu. 
Bnilamln  l:eTin.  Laoag. 
Kdwud  J.  Murphy,  Vlgaii. 
JamM  r.  Bcott,  lloik>. 
».  ('.  Kflleher  (actlnirl.  Ilagan. 
R.  0.  HcLeod.  BanUCrui. 
S.  Colin  rampbell.  Taclaban. 


Daniel    E.     Clancy     (acting), 

Bayomtwiif;. 
I.  A.Robbln9(acllne),Bacolo<]. 
John  C.  Early,  Duinapifte. 
C.  3.  Crowther  (acting),  Cuyo. 
R.  K.  riilmore.  Ban  Fenkaado. 


'LjUiDS-omtlnued. 


IKaJlnK 


Pasli. 


Q,  San  Buenaventura  (acting) 

RomhloD. 
B.   Flelden   Nutter  (acting). 


Arthur  O.BplUer,tarlac. 


ing),  Ualayhalay. 


Zamboanga.. 

Adjuntaa 

Alhonito.!!!! 
!ir»rlbo'.'.'.'.!! 

Carolina 

I'^jcy 

Comerto 

Coroial 

Fajardo 

Guayama.... 
r.uayanUlB... 
lIuniat«o 

juana  qW.'.', 

RloOraiidB!! 
Rio  Plednis. . 
SallDBi 

Toa^aji 


.   1(a)  ph   E.    Spencer    (acttngX 

Ctunp  Rellnley,  Lonao. 
.    ].  W.  Oehl.  Jolo. 
.    J.  I.  Hflfflngton,  Zunboania. 


Franelsoo  R.  Ldpu. 

Franctani  O,  Veva. 
I'edro  1'.  Arin. 
Manuel  Q.  Nin. 
CUude  R.  Field. 
Gumenlndo  C.  Lopea. 
Manuel  Neo-mi  Collaia. 
William  F.  LIttlefUd. 
Cecil  io  T,  Reyei. 
lUlletA.Caaey. 


'alerlan 


.    i'.  Mills. 

andaltab  ' 


y  Roblcs. 


Ilatuey  Dlaa  Baldoikity. 
Santliwo  Vevo,  Jr. 
CarlosRI»er»  Ufret. 
Zoilo  arnda. 
Oscar  Pomta. 
Claa.  P.  CiaMid7. 
Daniel  F.  Lysdi. 
Jo9«  M.  ZapaU. 

Luis  G.  Casanova. 


Josi  Vieques  Ortii. 
lose  C.  Rosario. 
FronclMO  Caitambide. 
Bernardo  Huyke 
■     ■     ~..  Miner 


"hailes  E.  Mfner. 
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!  T.  Campbell,  Kevporl. 
[.  Leaking,  MnoBhwhf. 
^  BdIbdJ,  UauTT  CU;^. 


G.O.MoLeod,  Ripley. 
VlTEil  Q.  Bcdt,  Lawnurebiu'i. 
Ura.  H.  T.  Poot«,  Hohenwald. 
Jesse  Haidin,  Fs7«tle>ilk. 
J.  T.  Hendenm,  LoudoD. 
Austin  Hanks,  Athms. 
Terry  AbemBlbr,  Sehuer, 
W.  B,  Cook,  LaiajPttP. 
W.  A.  M&Idhf,  Jaclum. 
D,  A.  Tate,  Boulh  PlttsbnrB. 
J.  (.;.  SMnHin,  LOKL^bul-E. 
Jno.  P.  Oiabam,  CuIleoEi. 
Jolm  U.  Amiil'',  Detattu. 
A .  C,  IValeDQ,  URdlMaTlUe. 
A.  W.  labt,  CbrknlBF. 
L.  U.  Wlieiiian,  Lyitchbun. 

A.  B,  Petws  WBrtUirg. 

B.  A.  Vauftui,  IFoloDClty. 
Oao.  O.  !«•>,  LtvinssCOD. 


WaHw  Wbite.  n*rMD. 
J.  W.  Cartel,  Kingston. 
Wm.  UcNeuey,  SrirlnitWd. 
vr.  N.  ElTDd,  Uiufretfbaro. 


A.O,I>el'mrer,B( 


Btewart .... 
BuUlnn... 
Sumiw.. 

Tipton 

TnuwUla.. 

Dnian.'.!!;! 

Van  Duren. 
Warren. 

wS^::: 

Wtiila 

VTiniam^on. 
Wllaoo,.... 

Andanon.. 

Anfatr.!!!: 

Arautrong. 

Austin..!': 
Brihw 

navlor.Il!! 

Bae 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Bosque! ; ; : 

BowV 

Bmzoila... 

Brooks.";; 

Burleaon. .. 

cswueii;;; 

Callahan;;; 

c^^;;; 

castni'.;;;;; 

Cherokee.;;; 

cibv....;;;; 
Coke..;;;; 

Colemaa 

CoIUd 

ColUngsvort 
Colondo.... 
Comal 

Concho 

Cook* 

Coryell 

CoHle 

Dallas. .'.'.;;; 

Delta 

i>ewitt;.'; 


B.  E.  BetUe,  Balrd. 
VI .  V.  lotffdan,  BrownsvEnr. 
W.  N.  Tudier.  Plttsfann;. 
].  A.  milleside,  PanbaniUe. 
3.  B.  IbChuiR,  Atlante. 
B.  D.  WoadlM.  ninnnltl. 
J.  F.  Wilson,  Anabnar. 
Vf.  B.  TtumpsDn,  Rusk. 
I.  B.  FMw.Chltdien 


Adolph  Eteln,  Nev  BnunafeU. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  DaelT,  Comanrtit" 
Jas  E.Hawie.  Paint  Rock. 


B.  H.  Hinrard.Onnbytoo. 
J.  C.  Hontar.  Van  Hon, 
LamonM  Adib*,  Dallnn. 
B.U.  Hudspeth,  Dallas. 
J.  R.  Lmnfa,  l«aMaa. 
J.  A.  Huihee,  Heretord. 
W.B.Wheiriiir,  Cooper. 
L.  H.  EdwsHls.  DeOtM. 
1.,  C  Cmvyi  Ciiero. 
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Comt;  supcrinteiKltnt. 


CoOBty  snpMinteadmt. 


UberSr."l;i 
UmiaioiiB... 


U^iloeii'.'" 
HcLennts... 
McHuUen.... 

Hsdisoii. 

HaHou 


;    T.  M.lFolfc.ieloia, 

"x««  W.  AMon,  Bhermon. 
.    _.  1.  Wilson,  LoniTTltw. 
.    Lira*  OriTWttj  Anderson. 
.    J.  y.  SaetnrE.SeEuln. 
.    Ch*r!osClenirnn. PtUnriHr. 

•il.  E.McNal^Mpmphl!. 

^.  E.  TovwQil,  Huislbrd. 

!..  H.  D>rl;,Qinuub. 

R  P.  Glbbj.Koaoli*. 
,   w.  r.,  emJk^,  Houston. 
.    C.W.  l^Giouo.Uuah&U. 
.    J.  H.  Phitllps.ChannlDg. 
.    Urs.  Ed.Roberlsnn.  HukcU. 
.    Hr8.C.E.BuKPl, 


n.  n.-inom»,AiDni3. 

.    ].  8.  BiinD.Edlnburg. 

,    Frank  Von  Wlnklr,raibboro. 

.    J.  H,  Uoorr.  Lubbock. 
.    (:HH'gi>TBrTUit,nnnbun'. 
.    Don  J.   Tbompson,   BuiphuT 


.  „.  •.  Msthlc.Plfmaus. 
.  W.  F.  Fokps,Sht™ood. 
.  J.  W.  rulchrr.Jackibero. 
.  E.  L.  Blilr.Edna. 
.  T.E.  HrDoii«l<l,]SspCI. 
■  "■  "— 'U  FortDavli 


Peco5..V. 


RMf^.V. 


.  J.  \V.  Men 

:  n 

viLlf. 

.  LflsDuPDV.AIirr. 

.  AniUe  fialpwood,  Ctobiirnr. 

.  F.  A.Popf,  Aoun. 

.  L.  P.  LlRhlsTT,  KaropsCil)-. 

.  FlorfnccCoobcc,  Kaulm*!). 


llFn,  F.  WUmw,  KbWCTUk; 
J.  M.  Molgui,  DfDjsniin. 


i.  Uolllc  ^leptwnsl  Clark  s- 

ille. 

.  y.  Rwe,  Vetoa. 
.    ..  J'.  VanrcKelHglo. 
.    :.  E.McKvoiie.MliuvL. 
.   Clara  HI ory,  FnnkliD. 
.   J.  K.  Wells.  R4iawsU. 
.   ].I.Buu,BtiUlDevT. 
.  r..C.rS|eU.Heiid(ntti. 
.    Jno.  Harp«T,  HNnidUll. 
"'   ^,  Malhewt,  San  Aufiu- 

.  iltl7,  Cold  Spring 

;    W.'n.  Ellis, ftmSaba, 
.   C.  A.  Womack,  Eldorado. 
.    O.L.HDwell.Sortlw. 
-■  'lardDj&i,  Albanj. 

.     J.Chandler,C<nt«i. 

.    J.  P.  RpedoTiSiratlDtd. 
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trict. 

„,..„„„„„„„.. 

SupervliloD  di«- 

VBHMOBT.. 

TEEMONT-cetlld. 

^^':^s»p!?*; 

W.  L.  Cogelns. 

VorA'ddfrlrt.. 

R.  R.  Morrow,  W.  Pavlst. 

DorMt,  Ru- 

^MTJlil'i': 

pert  pRwIft, 
CtrioIifiTOW 

Pmton,   \\r. 

Gunde^rfand: 

thS™'    ""^^ 

Manchesler, 

W.A.  B«eb«,  Brislot. 

BuidEate. 

atacksUaro, 
l.lnroln,  Neff 

Soaduat  dlc 

T.f^'^STn" 

C'^iiUtrict. 

Arthur  W.  Eddy,  Middlebury. 

CornVBll, 

Nortfa      Ben- 

Middleburv 

sr"*s» 

bridge,  Salis- 

buy,  Wood- 
CaledoDiaCounly: 

bury 

.■ftrtft  dWric(. 

aurfleld    A.   Jemhaou,   Wat 

SouHtatil  ili- 

E.  L.Claik.  Orweu. 

WotBurk* 

f^b^ibtm. 

Sutton,  NcW; 

Brldport,  Or- 

■rk.EaatllB- 

•  For  Dtber  luptrlpUndeats  ol  V«n 
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Supervision  dis- 
trict. 


VERMONT— COOL 

Caledonia    Coun- 
ty—Continued. 
North  Central 

dUtriet. 

Lyndon* 
TlUe  I.,  Lyn- 
don l»f  Lyn- 
don T.,Klrby, 
Sheffield, 
Wbeelock. 
South  Central. 
dUtrkt. 

B  arnet , 
Peacham , 
Walden,  Wa- 
terford,  Dan- 
ville. 
South  diHrkt, . 

Wells  River 
I.,  Newbury, 
Oroton,  Rye- 
gate. 
Chit  tendon 
County : 
Eastdittriet.,. 

Richmond , 
Jericho,  Un- 
derbill !.,Un- 
derhillT.^Bol- 
ton. 
Central  district. 

Essex  Junc- 
tion I.,  Essex 
T.,  Wllllston, 
Wlnooskl  I., 
Colchester. 
South  dittriet. . 

Shelbume, 
Charlotte, 
South  Burl- 
ington, St. 
George,  Hunt- 
ington, Hines^ 

Essex  County: 
North  dUtriei.. 

Canaan , 
Brighon,  Nor- 
ton, Leming- 
ton.  Bloom- 
field,  Bruns- 
wick. 
South  dlUrki.. 

Lunenburg, 
Concord , 
Victory, 
O  r  a  n  b  y  , 
Oulldhall, 
Maidstone. 
Franklin  County: 
Northwett  ait' 
triet. 

Swanton, 
Highgate,  St. 
AlDansT  ., 
Georgia.  Mil- 
ton T.,  Milton 
I.,  Westford. 
C^TUraldittriei. 

Enosburg 
FallsI.,Enos- 
b  u  r  ff  T., 
Franx  lin, 
Sheldon. 
Northeatt  dU- 
triet. 

Richford, 
Berkshire, 
Montgomery. 


District  superintendent. 


Martin  E.  Daniels,  Lyndon- 
ville. 


Harvey  Burbank,  Danville. 


Leonard    D.    Smith,    Wells 
River. 


Horatio  S.  Read,  Richmond. 


Minnie  E.  Hays,  Essex  Junc- 
tion. 


Burnhani  A  Colby,  Shelbume. 


B.  B.  Stover,  North  Stratford, 
N.H. 


S.  C.  Harding,  Concord. 


Hom«r  E.  Hunt,  Swaaton. 


Superrisian  dis- 
trict. 


Frederick  W.  Wallace,  Enos- 
burg Falls. 


Edwin  F.  Greene,  Richford. 


VBBMONT— con. 

Franklin  County- 
Continued. 
South  eoH  dit- 
triet. 
Bakersfleld, 
Fairfield, 
Fletcher. 
Fairfax  dittriet 
Fairfax. 
Grand  Isle  County: 
Orand  Me  dit- 
triet. 
Albitfg,  Isla 
La    Motte, 
North    Hero, 
South   Hero, 
Grand  Isle. 
Lamoille: 

Eatt  dittriet... 
Hyde  Park, 
Eden,     Wol- 
cott. 

South  dittriet. . 
Morristown, 
Stowe,       El- 
more. 

mtt  dittriet... 
Cambridge, 
Johnson,  Wa- 
terville.    Bel- 
videre. 

Orange  County: 
Eatt  dittriet... 

Bradford, 
Falrlee,  Ver- 
shire,  Corinth, 
Cookville  I., 
Topeham. 
Northwett  dit- 
triet. 

Chelsea, 
Williamstown, 
Washington, 
Orange. 

Southwett  dit- 
triet. 
Randolph  I., 
Randolph  T., 
Brookleld, 
Braintree. 

Southeatt  dit- 
triet. 

Thetford, 
West  Falrlee, 
Strafford,  Nor- 
wich, Sharon. 
Orleans  County: 
North  dittriet.. 

North  Troy, 
Troy, Jay, 
Westfield, 
Lowell,  Coven- 
try, Irasburg, 
Newport,  Now- 
port  Ctr. 

Eatt  dittriet. . . 
Charleston, 
Holland,  Mor- 
gan, Brown- 
Ington,  West- 
more. 

Central  dittHet, 
Barton    I., 
Orleans   I., 
Barton  T.. 
Glover,  Al- 
bany. 


District  superintendent. 


ErleR .  Holme8,Ea8t  FalrAeld. 


£.  W.  Middleton,  Fairfax. 


Fred  E.  CargUl,  Alburg. 


Harold  P.  Crosby,  Hyde  Park. 


Carlton  D.  Howe,  Morrlsville. 


CharlesW .  Edmands,  Johnson. 


Harry  P.  Lynch,  Bradford. 


Geo.  W.  Pattcraon,  Randolph. 


Merle  H.  WllUs,  South  Stra^ 
ford. 


O.  L.  Dugan,  Newport  Ctr. 


Edwin  S.  Boyd,  Weat  Charles- 
ton. 


Clayton  L.  Erwln,  Barton. 


13052"— 21 5 
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Supervisioii  dis- 


VERMOMT— OOO. 

Orleans  County- 
Continued. 
aotnAdittriet.. 

Hardwlck  T., 
Stannard, 
Craftfibury, 
Oreeoaboro. 
Rutland  County: 
North  dittrkt., 

Braodon  I., 
Brandon  T., 
Hubbard  ton, 
Sudbury, 
WUtin«,  Lei- 
cester, Ooshen, 
Chltten  den, 
Pittsford. 
CeutrmldittrkL 

Castleton. 
West  Rutland, 
Ira,  Fair  Ha- 
ven T.,  West 
Haven,  Rut- 
land T. 
WeHdittriet.. 

Poultney, 
Pair  Haven  r, 
Wells.Middle- 
town  Sprinffl. 
Southwest  aO' 
triet. 

Walllngford, 
Meudon^Clar- 
endon,  Tin- 
mouth.Danby, 
Mt.  Tabor. 
Washington 
County: 
Northeoit  dii- 
trkt. 

Cabot.Calais, 
Woodbury, 
Marshfield. 
Central  dittriet. 

East  Mont- 
peller,  Platn- 
fleld,  Worces- 
ter, Middlesex, 
Moretown. 
Svuthdittrkt.. 
Northfleia 
I.,  Northfield 
T.,  Roxbury, 
Berlin. 
WeH  district... 

Waterbury, 
Duxbury , 
Fayston,  war- 
ren, WaitsfieM. 
Barre  Toion 
district. 

Barre  Town. 
Windham  County: 
Northtoeat  dis- 
trict. 

London- 
derry, Weston, 
Wliihall,Peru, 
Land  grove, 
Jamaica, 
Windham. 


Dlstriotsi 


Clax«ioe   L.   Covlea,  Qrafts- 
bury. 


M.  A.  Sturtevuft,  BiaadoiL 


PUUp  B.  Leav«Bwort3i«  Castle- 
ton. 


Willis  H.  Hosmer,  Fair  H^ven. 


E.  L.  Eddy,  Walllngft>rd« 


Carl  J.  Batchelder,  Cabot. 


Walter  B.  Lanoe,  Plalniield. 


Charles  P.  McEnliffit,  North- 
field. 


M.  W.  Chaffee,  Waierbury. 


Waldo  Glover,  South  Baire. 


A.  D.  Wiggin,  South  London- 
derry. 


Supervision  dls- 


VBBMONT— <»n. 

Windham  Coun- 
ty—Continued. 
CefUnddiMtrkt. 

Newfane, 
Townshend, 
Dover,  Wards- 
boro,Orafton, 
Athens,  Brook- 
line,  Stratton, 
Marlboro. 
awtkeast  dis- 
trict, 

Dummers- 
ton.  Guilford, 
HaUlkx,  Put- 
ney, V'emon. 
Southwest  dis- 
trkt. 

Wnmin^n, 
Whittingfaam, 
Readsboro, 
Stamford, 
Somerset, 
Searsburg. 
Windsor  County: 
XorOtdistriet.. 

Bethel  L, 
Bethel  T., 
Royalton, 
Tunbridge. 
Csmtrai^krieL 

Woodstock, 
Bridgewater, 
Barnard , 
Pomitet. 
Eastdistrkt... 

HartUnd, 
West  Windsor, 
Reading. 
South  district . . 

Chester, 
Weathersfield, 
Cavendish, 
Duttonsville 
I.,  Baltimore, 
Aiidever. 
WeH  district... 

Ludlow , 
Plymouth,  Mt. 
Holly,  Shrews- 
bury. 

Northwest  dis- 
tritcl. 

Rochester  I., 
Rochester  T., 
Hancock , 
Granville, 
Pittsfieid, 
Sherburne, 
Stockbridge. 
WksiMor 
trkt. 

Windsor. 


J>tatriot  sopertaiendBot. 


C.  H.  StBaitiS,  TmrnalMiid. 


Ethel  A.  Eddy,  BraUleboro. 


Frank  E .  Sawyer,  Wilmington. 


V.  K.  BnM^aU,  South  Royal- 
ton. 


Evelyn  L.  FoUer,  Woodstock. 


Percy  H.  Blake,  Chester. 


Gee.  B.  Whitney,  Ludlow. 


Samuel  H.  F.rsktne,  Rocbester. 


E.  £.  Boak,  Wiadaor. 
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County  suptrlDMDdml. 


Tlmibei  Keiap,  Rcvljii. 


...  ?.  D.«. 
Bnm   R.   RIchudBca,    Hot 

eptliia. 
C.  H.  A^bot,  BelleTUa. 


i.luSnid. 


Jgtm  A.  TwTnun, 

R.  F.D. 
W.  L.  Oarbte,  L*w;  -  . 
John  Washl^on,  HIUO 
I.  La*  Cox,  Woodbwn. 
Htnoui  L.  Harrti,  Touio. 

E.  H.  HilL  Di&lCM  Bnncli. 
PhlUp  MTTyler,  Cboaltf. 
L.  D.  CUae,  WlncbMtei. 

F.  H.  Huffman. 

T.  W.  Hcndrlcki,  Culpepti. 
I.  B.  Rowc,  Hadeitsvlile, 
H.  W.  Remlnea.Cllntiraod. 
a.  B.  Zduner,  Dlnwlddls. 
jQlm  H.  Wllliii,  Hamptfld. 
W.J.  R«iuioId3,CciUeiCMa. 
M.  D.  Hall,  Burke. 
F.  O.  Bmllh,  WarTBOtcn. 
-         ■    Epperlyjloyd. 

Rocky  iC 

(See  Clarke.) 

R.  H.  FUTler,  Neirport. 

R.A.Ftdkes.Olouosur. 

(See  Cumberland . ) 

Kvle  T .  Coi,  IndepeaduuB. 

J.M.UlUer  Haywood. 

HenJT  Maolln,  Nortli  EmpoiU. 

H.  J.  Watkiiu,  South  BosWa. 

J.  Walton  Hall,  Ashtuid. 

A.  C.  Cooper^  Icbnund,  Hao- 


Prlaoe  Oaorgt. . . 
Pitmna  AaBc... 
Prinoe  WUUam. 


RaBpstauiii 
Rlobmood, 


BpMiylvu 
Btefford... 


waiKQ., ■;;:;.■."; 

Warwick 

WublngHn 

Westmorehnd... 


.   Ra^nd   EnbBuk,   Etn* 


Wilson,  ^Iclorta. 

(BtOntne.) 

a.  a.  AnderUm,  .Salnda. 

C.  B.  Oraen,  Boyduu. 

(amUathews.) 

}.  B.  Lucu,  Bhcksbun. 

R.  Uoora  Wllllanu,  Drivw. 


(SeeLanoutsr.) 
(SoeAmBlla,) 
C.  P.  Cowherd,  OordooiTlUa. 
John  B.  Itooton,  l.uray. 
i.  Fay  Reynolds,  Stiiart. 
O.  V.  Ram^y,  Chatham. 
J.  W.  Reynolds.  I'owhatan. 
T.   I.   llillwalne,   Hampden- 
.Sidncy. 


CahimUB 

CowUM 

Ferry 

Franklin 

Oadteld 

Grays  Harbor. . 


Kltsa'p"!! 

KlttltM... 


County  superlnKodant. 


Olive  K.  Bc^Ttalne,  RlUrUle. 


W.W.HendroD,  Dayton. 
JOMiA  Gardner,  Kabma. 
Mrs.  L.  O.  Andemm,  Watn- 

E.  D.  Hoiutand,  Republla. 
EdJth  K.  Peok  Fait™ 
FrincHM  J.  Olmlln,  Pontroy. 


Frand  D.  Newbeny,  Coupe- 

ville. 
ElTa  8.  Edwards,  Pint  Town- 

A.  6.  Boiiows,  SoUUe. 
Geo.   T.   Crockett,   Port  Or- 
chard. 
8.  A.  Bartlen,  EUauburi. 
C.  II.  Rjnian.  Ooldendaie. 
Z.  Hay  beighen,  ChehaUs. 
ft. 8.  BbeltoQitiavenport. 
lbs.  Mary  I£.  flight .  Bhellco. 
U.  BrlnkerholT,  Okanogan. 
Edith  Soper,  Bouth  Bend. 
Mrs.  Mamie  Johnaoii,  Newprnt. 
Mn,  Minnie  D.  Bom,  Takoma. 
Carrie  H.  Busb;,  Ftidaj  Har> 

Mabel  Oraham,  Mount  VemOQ. 
W,  E.  HlUer,  Stevenson. 
W.  F.  Martin,  Etarrtt. 
F.  V.  YeeRPr,  Spokane. 
W.  O.  Cummlnn,  ColvlUi 
Mn.  Casaaodia  "  "' 
Olympia. 


Maud  K.  Butler.  Cathla- 

Mary  Ollliam,  Walla  Walln. 
Mn.  Jennie  M.  Robin,  BelUnf- 

8.  F.  Phlnkle,  C<dbK. 

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Nirhoil,  Vaklnu. 
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Count  r  ■up«lDt«itd(mt. 


A.  p.  SchoKMiovir,  Oiyg  IlIUi. 

SyiviDiii  Am*«,  Rlougbton. 
TtKM.   8.    Tbompsdo,    Ifount 

Hweb. 
John  Kfllley,  Junau, 
C«thmii»     Coaky,    SIurgeoD 


.   B.  F.  Khig, 

.    Laka  UcDowcU,  Keyser. 
.    ?loyd  Rvuia,  Kpnott. 
.    Lnin  Hutinra.  Manantfnrn, 
.   O.  R.  Uouchlns,  Aldennn. 

R.     Tyson,     Berkelty 

.  W.'t.  (Sik,  W»lPh. 

Ii.  O.  BobbtKiBmnmmvlUi!. 

J.  H.  Luear,  Wheeling. 

John  A.  Fulb,  Franklin. 

O.  0.  UurTansrl,  8t.  M«rys, 

DoDclau  UcNelll,  BiickcvF. 

D.  KTuudn,  Klnswood. 

W.W.Smitli.Faradbe. 
.   OHr«jF.r™k,  Berkley. 

Troy  B.  Wllnuih,  Klkfu. 

).  T.  Ustfirlil,  llnrTiivllle. 

B.  Fnmk  Juvis.  Wolun, 
.    I.«e  llBrpcr,  Hintoi. 
.   W,  E.  LeacD,  (irafloa. 
.   R.  E.  KbiE.  Parsonn. 
.   C.  R.  iMhram,  MLddlebcmme. 

W.  O.  Hlnklr,  BuckhatuiOQ. 
.    W,  H.  Pelers,  Wayne. 
.  Bampun  N.   lima,   WebsUr 

F.  1?rTutUe,  New  Mmrttos- 
vlUa. 
.   Leonard  C.  Dsiley,  Eliubetb. 
.   l«wTe»i»  C.  WUiB,  I'atkers 

.  Q.  B^oOraw,  I'lDsvlUe. 


.    Tbomu  P. 

.  R«(dii>  Kohten,  Bamin. 
.   Jeule  N.  Bmlth,  Waahbuni. 
.   B.  A.  Seyniaur,  Orem  Bay, 
1.  J.  Nlebaua,  AlmB. 
L.nDa  RyH,  Orantsbon. 
,    *,  F.  s£aus«,Chmoo. 
.    Ada  Felch,  Chippewa  Pallir. 
.    O.  }.  Tbompun,  Nellltvllle. 


CoJombU. . 


Price...:;" 
Ricblknd.'.'. 


HhPboygaji . . . . 
Train  peaietu. 


WMbbufn 

Woshlogtwi.,. 

Waapaot...!! 


Albuiy. ... 
Bli  Ham. . 
Csnipball. . 


Bay. 

Vera  C,  Rehnalrand,  fi,.,— 
Eirle  Edes,  Uenomonle. 
UllUE,  Jobnmi,  EaiiCIalra. 
Mrs.  a.  W.  Klnnmr,  Floroice. 
Homo  Duel,  Fond  An  Lac. 
Linda  Schmldl,  Crandon. 
E.  J.  Younf,  Lsneaatcr. 
Joba  N.  B^a,  Honroe. 
George  V.  Kelley,  FrincetoD. 
B.  E.  Hosktns,  f)ad«*vllle. 
DBllaCEmunsor,  Hurley. 
Uaa  E.  Hmlle,  6)ack  RItit 

Fans. 
A.J.  Thome,  IcITrud. 
Leah  H.  Dlehl,  Hauston. 
J.  J.  Kerwln,  SilTcr  L«kp. 
Jobn  E.  JoDei,  Kewaiinre. 
Hrs.    Blanche    CbambcrUn, 

W.  W.  Wocilworl  h,  Darllnncik. 
Bertha  Hon,  Antlni. 
W.  S.  Preonan,  Herriir. 
Josrph  Voborl  I.  Uanitowor. 

J.  E.  Glessel,  Wausau. 

Mn.      GeiiTudo      SchwHtay, 


H.  n.  amtey,  Dpana. 
E)lpn  B.  Uction^,  Ocoota 
F.  A.  Lowell,  RhlMlander. 
A.  a.  Healing,  AppleEon. 

Richard  P.  tknter.TredrinliL. 

Pepin I  CvnthlaCarllsra,  bun    " 


L,  A.  GordoD.&leveUB  Point. 
Ida  Johnsoo.  FhUUpi. 

Isabeltfl  Swanli,  Union  <1ro*e. 
'"     Zellmer,    Blchlacd 


R.  H.  Buraa,J^yt 
H.  A.  Anna,  BaMwl 


Lucy  A 

H.T.  BucHV7(Vimi>aiiu. 

O.  B.  Rhoads.Waakwba. 
R.  C.  Blelard,  Uaoawa. 
Edward  Coatea,  Waotoma. 
R.E. Banders,  Oshkoab. 
Robert  Uorrlt,  Grand  Baplds. 


Mrs.  Bertha  K.  V 


Margaret  Bairy,  Douglai. 


XI.— CODNTY 

County.  I        CouDl}' superlnUodclil. 
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,  Mrs.  Cmtberine  A.  Lylls,  8un- 

.  VenuE.Wnlls,  Lftndrr. 

.  Mis.  Lulu  C.  Kaenig,  Torrlne- 

.  Mrs.  Ndlle  h.  W«le),  Tbcr- 
ipolis. 

.  ._    .Beul«M.BiiIlli,Buflala. 

.  ADBaM.  Dobbin,  Cbeycnn*. 

.  Mrs. MyraE. fleer, Kemmerar. 

.  May  HunllUnij  Casper. 


Counly  sDperlnWudcnt. 


.    Nellie  L.rndsrwooa,  Cody. 


XII. — SuPEia NTS N DENTS   OP   PUBUC   ScBOOLB   I 


.TiS^    Superintendent     or 
supervising     prin- 


D,  B.  Murphey. 
Allcerorunan. 


I.  L.  UpshAw. 
F.  T.  Appleby. 
V.  C.  arfega. 
J.  A.  LunceJord, 
C.  B.  Gamble. 

J.'l.  Beneld. 
.  E.  Lunceford. 
.  B.  Murphy. 
V.  R.  HarTiaan. 

JmeiCarmldiael. 
L.E.  Creel. 

J^  R.  McLure. 

i.  B.  Nnrton. 
Jts.  K.  Hunt. 
"   1.  Pugb. 


11,134 
I3,1S3 


S.  H.  Martin. 


'  Arkadelphla 

Blyihei-llle!!;;!;; 

c™wJy ;:;'.;::::: 

Eldorado 

Eureka  Springs.,. 
Fayettevfiie 

FortSmi^!!!!!!! 

\'  Helena 

'   Hope 

Hot  Springs 

Little  Bock'.'."!!! 
Malvern 

Uea».... '.'..'.'.'.','.'. 

NorthLiiile'Bock 

Fancould 

PlneBluff 

Rogers.."!:;;: 

RussellvlUe.... 

Teu^aoa 

I  CAUFOKSIA. 

Alameda 

AUkanibra.-... 

Berkeley...;.. 

chhso 

Coallnga 

Eureka....;;;; 
aiendaie,';;;;; 

Urasi  Valley.. 

Hayward 

Lodl 

'  LongBMoh... 
:   Log  Angtlea. . . 
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XII.— SuFBRiMTSHiiENTs  OF  PuBuc  ScBOOU  IK  CmKs  xKD  TowjiB— CoDtiaued. 


^^e^ 


PorMrrlll*... 
Bed  Bind... 
Redding.... 

It«dlmi* 

BedondoBcacb... 
Rlchmcmd. . . 
Biv«isld*.... 


SUl  UliBOtHMpO.. 


Stockton.. 
Tulare..... 
Valle)o 


Bouldw 

Canon  Cllj 

Colorado  Bptlugs' 
Cilpple  Creek.. 

EogUwood 

Florenofl ... 

FoftC-ollliiB... 

Fort  llorgBD 

Orand  JuncUoi... 

Lb  Junta... 


I'.MS 


FnA  U.  Hunter. 
J.  W.  Qrovm. 
Ow.  C.  Stxrwoed. 
Shcrt. 

HBTdoek. 

B«rier. 
John  F.  West. 
Bruce  H.  Painter, 
a.  V.  Wbflley. 
W.  A.  FeiKiuon, 


An^B. 


Ds  Wilt 

T.*?MaoQulddy. 
V.  O.  I>urfee. 
C.  E.  DlB(le. 


R.  E.  Tope. 

0.  E.  Dronn. 
Robert  UTircT. 
B.C.  DlUey. 

1.  H.  1^'alt<a■. 

R.  W.  Tnuooti. 
H.  H.  Van  Fleet. 
William  Melrhrr. 


Dbtilcl  No,  I 
DUttlct  No.X 

Rocky  Ford 

aeUd^ 

Btsiim 


3,  so 

*;*» 

1,044 
10,304 
1,163 


FalrOeld 

Fanniitttaii. . . 
GlMt^bury.-. 


Qrotoo    (P. 

MnUc). 
Ouillgrd 


Huntlngloi 

KllUuly  (P.  0 

Duilfboo). 

UliAfiM 

Uuicbresto' 

Uerhien 

UiddMown 

MIIIcbH 


Wostvllle  dls-   [ 

rJcl). 

w  ijondon.. 


Onuigo    (P.    O. 


Portlaod... 

Puloam 

RldgtAeld... 


H.  J.  -Welten. 
EdpTKraMt. 

(8«eCil[^^.) 


IS.lSl  : 
S,T2S  : 
3,791 


S,4«G 

i,an 


t,IIOS 


E.  B.  Bellew. 
H.  I.  Uathewun. 
Van  Burea  lloody, 
XH  Brnd  StieN. 


ICbester  A.  Moody. 


n.  O.  Clotvb. 
■V.  U.  Teacne. 
.idgley  Ca^^oL 
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a  Towns — Continued. 


Bprunw 

BtBrtord 

etunlord 

BtonfDftim 

StrattonI 

'nioniutaii. . .. . . . 

ThompMO 

Tonlngton 

Wallingford 

WilcrliurT 

Waterford 

West  Hartlbcd.... 

Weatpcrt 

■WelhersBeld 

Wiiichssler(P.O. 

Wlnslfd). 
ITIiidhBm  (P.  O. 

WlllimanUo). 

Windsor Loeti... 

DILAWABK, 

tHOxa'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'. 

Newcastle 

WUmlngtoo 

W»Uii(tan 

Apaludilools 

Ds^oiu 

I><]L«nd 

Fenundlna 

DaiiHHvnie 

JmebODTllle 

KfTWnt 

likerUT 

1.4kclaHl 

hlvtOtk 

UlUDl 

Ocals 

Palitkt,'. '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Pmimmla 

Quincy 

Si.  AumisUoe 

Bt.Pelenbutt..., 

Suilrad 

TallalMMM 

Albany 

Amerlcus 

Athens 

AtluiU 

BaSwd'ip.'.';:;!: 

BaninviOe 

Bronswiek 

Carrolltoa 

Carlvnvltle 

Cedaitmni 


F.  W.  Portv. 
A.  B.  Eandy. 

:     C.  CThompNu! 
n.  B.  Cbaproao. 
E.  W.  Bmall. 
Elwellf.  Kimball 

O.  J.  VogBl. 

J.  W.  Kratier. 
n.  W.  Tinker. 
(See  MontTllle.) 
0,  r.  Swm. 
Win.  H.  Hall. 
John  A.  Yoang. 
W.  H.  Uandray. 
Jda  Lund. 

Elbert  A.  Cue. 

Daniel  Homrd. 
Leander  Jai^MM. 


.  .  3.  ThembarA. 
Robert  E,  Shilling. 
Tleory  E.  Soavelr. 
CUSord  J.  aaott. 


D.  8.  Denniud. 
Charlea  U.  Jane;. 
Hany  G.  Uetcalf. 
K.  C.  Alle»hi»5*, 


I     R.  E.  Brooks. 
:     I.E.  Mnltila. 
.     a.  a.  Bond. 
'     W.  F.  Dj-kP,>. 
I     UwtoD  B.  E%-u 
'    B.  ].  Unilrrwood 
I     E.  T.  Holmei. 
I     C.n.Tnyaf 

1.  S.  Iladdo 

L.  C.  Eva 

J.  E.  Purl 


•Partt 


Covlagtca 

Culhbert 

TMSla.'.'.'."'.'.'.'. 

But  Point 

Elb«ton 

FItinreld 

FortVaDaj' 

OaiBssviUe 

HawkiiuTUie!"! 
Laaraoge 

MuriBtw" !"!!.! 
UUledcevIIls..... 

Moultrie.  ;■.'.;  ;■.'.: 

Isr;;;;;;;; 

SandersvUle 

Bavaonah 

StaUBboio 

Summerrllle 

ThoDuii'ille 

vaidosu.V. !!!'.!! 
Waihittgtoii 

Waynesboro 

Coeiird'Aiene... 

Idaho  Fails 

Lowiston 

Moscow 

Nampa 

Bandpalnt 

Tii-ln  Falls 

Wallaoe. 

ILUNOIS. 

Aurora:' 

Esstslde.... 

AToryi'me{r"6' 
Peoria). 

Baard^tomi 

Beiie>i]le 

Bell  idere 

Bentnn 

Berwj-n 

Uioomlucton 

Blue  Island 

Brideeport 

Cnlr^ 

Canton 

Carbonrtale 

CarllnviUe 

iu  I  no. 


09 

^ 

l» 

W 

J 

i;^ 

S,3H 

itm 

1,688 

{ 

8,W» 

10,  «3 

2.m 

;.  Hail. 

y.  C.'tiukM. 
W.  A.  Uttla. 
W.  P.  KartlD. 
I.  R.  CampbelL 
J.  Paul  BpBMa. 
John  W.  BanihL 
Ralpb  Newtoo. 
J.  A.  HcnboD. 

C.  A.'  Keith.' 
KyleT.AUrieBd. 


J.'F.'LuuG^. 

R.  U.  Uonu.' 
R.  W.  Ranaon. 

BdmiindWroa. 

A.  a.  Cleveland. 
W.  T.  Foster. 
A.  a.  UUier. 
Jack  Lance. 


r.  J.  Zlnuners. 


J.  L.  ntwkenridge. 
Harold  O.  Blue. 


em     E.  E.  UrlAugMln. 

C.  M.  Bardwell. 
n.  T.  UeKlxoKT. 
H.  E,  liar. 

H.C.  storm. 
H.O.Russell. 
Osear  F.Weber. 
James  II.  Bmitli. 
—m.  I,  WbIIbt, 

K.'  Mcbow'ali. 

C.  E.  Crawlord. 
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Cartervlllo*... 

Ceatralla 

ChampalgD... 
Cbarleston.... 
rhester 

riilct«o  H^'ghti. . 

ajiiiuSiie.v.:'.!: 

Da  Kalh.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'.'. 

DownarsOroTo... 

EastSI.  Louis. ... 

ErtwaraBvillB 

EfnuRham 

Eidoredo 

Eltrtn 

Evanston: 

DlstrlrtNo.TS 
DIstrtrtNo.TB 

Forcat  Puir 

FrHport 

OBlena 

(lalMhuTK 

r.raaiMCiis'.'.'.'. .'. 

Green  villQ........ 

HoTTlabiire 

FTarvard.......... 

nighimd^!: ::;;:: 

HighlBod  Park: 
Distrlit    No. 

nialr'lct    No.    | 

Hoopesion...... 

Jersey  vlilo. 

Johoiton  City . . . 
JcJiot 

Kemnee 

LAGnnite 

LakeForesI 

LaSallB 

LaimDce^'llle . . 

Lincoln 

UlchntJd 

Lockport 

Macomb 

UsdlsoD 

UtnaOea.'.'.'.'." 

Uanhall 

Maltoon 

Hayvood  (dls 
trlMNo.SB).. 
HvlroMFuk... 

Uendola 

Mf  tropollfl. ..... 

MolinCT 

Monmontli 

MditU 


F.    Parr    (Ugb 


EarlW.  Andenon. 
CliBB.  O.  Todd. 


Kenneth  U .  Snapp. 
Osher  8PJtliilf«r. 


EBtharlDB  H.  Ob]-« 
■     T.W.Calllhan. 
'     Tohn  U.  Rdman. 

L.  P.  Frohardt. 

Alex  Lime. 

T,  O.  Elllfltt. 

Cbas.O.  Baakell. 

F.  L.  Ulllw. 

T.  E.  SavsgB. 

:..'DleU, 


H.  J.  HMkemarer. 

ir.'A."p«iTln7' 
Carl  W.  Allison. 
"'it  Boomer. 


\  iBngeneLa  Howe. 


Mound  City 

Mount  Owmel.... 

Mount  Olive. 

Mount  Vernon... , 

Mnrphyabarn. 

Napervtlle. 

ND(th(^cafol!^! 

Oak  Park  rr? 

Orieeby 

¥tiia'.. '.'.'.' ".'.'.'.'. 

Paiton 

PeWn , 

Peoria 

Petersbunt 

Flnckneyvllle.... 

Pontlao 

Frlnoeton ... 

Qulncy 

KoblnsoTu 

Rocbelle 

Rock  Falb 

Rooktord 

Rookliland 

Bandwlph 

Savanna , 

Shelbyi-Ulo 

SprtngBelil.'!!!!'! 
Spring  Valley . . . 

Staunlon 

Sterling:  , 

DIatrictNo.lI  ' 

atceMor 

SulUvan 

TBiSrvlIto."i;;i 

Vandalia."!!'.!!! 

Virten 

Wankenn 

Wut  Hammond 

(F.    O.    Ham. 

mond,  Ind.). 

'WertvUla 

Wbeaton 

wiimette.  ■.'.!;;: 

Wlnnetka 

Woodstook 

Zlon  t'liy 

Alexutdiia 

Anderson. 

Aneoto 

Aabum 

BBdJotd !."!!!.'! 

Blcknell 

Bloomlngtan . . 

BluIIton 

Doonvllle 

Bradl 

(larksvllletP.  O. 
Jel1<r>on\illeJ. 


V.  E. Jay 


'.  B.  Smltb, 
'.  U.  GUI. 

O.N.  wing. 
Mary  E.  Canode. 
5.  E.  Le»i». 

•:.  C.  Fisher. 

~  T,  Thompson . 

P",  Woodbury. 
C.H.  LeVllt. 

W.  H.  W,  Wasson. 

I.U.  Allen. 
rUlTord  L.  Sarvor. 

,   IHLuA.L.  nil), 
'   \Clu^uoa  Bella  y. 

_.  J.  Fisher. 

T.  H.  Flnley. 

O.E.  Peterson. 

.-.  -  .  JohLnn. 
John  W.R.  Flnley. 


^,  ,f.  Waahbumo. 
R.  W.  BaidweU. 
Joseph  L.  Bishop. 


1.  W.  Yooneblood, 
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L.  T.  Turpln. 
J.  U.  flelser. 

"  1',  Worthnuiii. 


Otlo  HnmiltdO. 


S,420  !   K.  C.  Jcrman. 


-0.272  1  I.  M.8cudd«r. 
Za.KO  I  E.  U.  Crstt. 

a,296     F.,  A.O'DeU. 
10,412  I  K.  (1.  McCuUum. 

4, mi  I  P.C.  Emmnu. 
17,010  i  C.  V.  Hawcrth. 
aO.OHl  I  R.  P.  Uinht. 
10,525     A.b.  Treprtffl. 

3,(Q0:  ].  W.  Riddle. 

S,<74  ,  PaulVan  Riper. 


.  ICeUoy. 
.. . ...  Fslnffr. 

T,  F.  Flucibboo. 
4.  A.  Duprk. 

V.  A.'stock^r. 
J.M.  UopUiu. 
D.  H.  liroiTD. 
L.  E.Blclncbach. 

"  E.  Derbystiln). 

I.  Dmtley. 
L.  Whltmer. 


;.  W,  Boucher. 
Z.  N.Huklna. 
O.  J.  Nplfhboois. 

B.  N.  Tirty. 


Csmill 

Cedar  Falls.... 
Cedar  Rapid  s.. 

CfiitfrvlJle 

Chariton 

CbsrksClty... 

Ci\ct(ikn! 

Clarlnda. 

CUuloD 

conax 

CmiicllBlulIs. 


Creilan 

Davenport . . . 

Denison 

DesUnlne).. 


Indianola. . . 
Iowa  City.. 
lowaFaCs.. 
Keokuk . . . . 
iinDX\-U]fl. . 
L«Uar>.... 


Hanon 

UnrshaJUawa 

]iIa»D  Cits 

Missouri  Yalloy . . . 
Mount  Pleasant. . 
UuMatluc. . 

Myslie 

Ncwlon 

Oelwe 


ghenoandoab 

Sioux  City... 

VaUey  Junctuni , . 


J,  r.  Ottnnwi. 
E.  J.  Bmlwcll. 


W.  H.  Fasc4d. 


L.  H.  Mlnkel. 


ioieno  llpnely. 
1  h.  Cedl. 
ilary  J.  Wylaad. 
r.  It.  Roberts. 

J.  E.  Smith. 
Iver  A.  Opslad. 
0.8.  Von  Km*. 
William  Aldilch. 

s'.  T.'  Sn-tia. 
J.8.  HilliBrd. 
B.a.Moyle. 
L.  R.  Isaacs, 

Wm.  F.  Shirley. 
PisDli  T.Vaaey. 
Lorne  Smylie. 
C.  W.Cniikahank. 
Samuel  A.  Potts. 

U  ro  ver  k .  Alderman. 


l,^ 


T.  It.  ClevCDieT. 
D.  M.  Kelly. 
U.  R.Eassol. 
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City. 


KANSAS— OOn. 

Arkansas  city... 

Atchison 

Beloit 

Caney 

Chanate : 

Cherry  vale 

Clay  Center 

CoffeyvIJlo 

Columbus 

Conoordia 

Council  Qrove... 

Dodge  City 

Eldorado 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott 

Fredonia 

Frontenac 

Galena 

Garden  Cltv 

Great  Bend. 

Herington.. 

Hiawatha 

Holton 

Hort<8i 

Humboldt 

Hutchinson 

Independence... 

lola 

Junction  City 

Kansas  City 

Kingman 

Lanied 

Lawrence 

I.«eav^enworth 

McPherson 

Manhattan 

Neodesha 

Newton 

Olathe 

Osawatomle 

Ottawa 

Paola 

Parsons. 

Pittsburg 

Pratt 

Kosedale 

Sallna 

Topoka 

Wellington 

Wichita 

Wlnfleld. 


Popular 
tion  cen- 
sus of 
1910. 


KEKTUCKT. 


O. 


Ashland 

Bellevne  (P. 
Newport). 
Bowlinff  Green.. 

CatlettsDorg 

Central  City 

Corbin 

Covington 

Cynthiana 

DanvUle 

Dayton 


Earlincton... 

Frankfort 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Georgetown., 
llarrodsburg. 
Henderson... 

Hickman 

Hopkins  ville. 

Lebanon 

Lexington. . . 
Louisville... 


7,508 
16,429 
3,082 
3,fi07 
9,272 
4,301 
3.438 
12,687 
3,064 
4,415 
2,545 
3,214 
3,129 
9,058 
10.463 
3,040 
3,306 
6,096 
3,171 
4.622 
3,273 
2,974 
2,842 
3,600 
2.548 
16,364 
10,480 
9,032 

O,  dvD 

82,331 
2,570 
2,911 

12,374 

19,363 
3.546 
5.722 
2,872 
7.862 
3,272 
4,046 
7,650 
3,207 

12,463 

14,755 
3,303 
5,960 
9,688 

43,684 
7.034 

52,450 
6,700 


8,688 
6,688 

9,173 
3.520 
2,545 
2,589 
63,270 
3,603 
5,420 
6,979 

3.931 

10.465 

3,063 

2,675 

4,533 

3,147 

11,452 

2,736 

9,419 

3,077 

35,099 

223,928 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  prin- 
cipal. 


City. 


C.  E.  St.  John. 
H.  P.  Study. 
W.  O.  Steen. 
N.  H.  Shonk. 
J.  F.  Hughes. 
Glenn  A.  De  Lay. 
Emil  Kratochvif. 

A.  I.  Docker. 
M.  S.  Catlett. 
J.  £.  EdgertoQ. 
J.  J.  Haney. 
R.  E.  Long. 

J.  W.  Murphy. 
L.  A.  Lowther. 
H.  D.  Ramsey. 
E.  A.  Elliott. 
Omar  P.  Stevens. 
E.  E.  Stouecipher. 
C.  I.  Vinsonhaler. 
Charles  F.  GrabOke. 

E.  E.  Mitchell. 
Geo.  Q.  Pinn«y. 
M.  H.  Kead. 

F.  M.  Thompson. 
T.  A.  Edgerion. 
J.  O.  Hail. 

C.  S.  Risdon. 
Chas.  A.  Wagner. 
J.  H.  Clement. 
M.  B.  Pearson. 

G.  H.  Jaggard. 
R.  V.  Phmney. 
H.  P.  Smith. 
Ira  J.  Bright. 
R.  W.  Potwin. 
E.  B.  Gift. 

V.  M.  Liston. 

B.  F.  Martin. 
E.N.HiU. 

C.  A.  Axton. 
A.  F.  Senter. 
O.  C.  Graber. 
John  F.  Bamhill. 
John  F.  Bender. 
W.  A.  Wood. 

A.  P.  Vaughn. 
W.  8.  Heusner. 
A.  T.  Stout. 
A.  D.  Catlln. 
li.  W.  Maybeny. 
J.  W.  Gowans. 


J.  W.  Bradner. 
Vaught  Mills. 

T.  C.  Cherry. 
H.  L.  Donovan. 
W.  C.  Beil. 
Wm.  Richie. 
Harry  8.  Cox. 
R.  I.  Cord. 
L.  C.  Bosley. 
Sophie     F.     Bteta^ 
Danes. 

C.  E.  Dudley. 
J.  W.  Irehmd. 

D.  H.  Lyon. 
J.  C.  Cheek. 
L.  G.  Wesley. 
A.  K.  McKcsnie. 
M.  E.  Ligon. 

J.  M.  Cal\in. 
J.  C.  Waller. 
J.  R.  Sterret. 
M.  A.  Cassldy. 
Zenos  £.  Soott. 


Lndlow 

Madiflonvllle.... 

Mayfleld 

MaysvIUe 

Middlesboro 

Morganfield 

Mooiit  Sterling... 

Newport ^ 

Nicholasville 

Owensboro 

Paducab 

Paris 

Princeton 

RichiBond 

RussellriUe 

Shelby\il]e 

Somenet 

Winchester 


lOUISIANA. 


Abbeville 

Alexandria 

Baton  Rouge... 

Covington 

Crowley 

Donaldsoaville. 

Franklin 

Hammond 

Houma. 

Jennings 

Kentwood 

Lafayette 

Lake  Charles.. 

Mlnden 

Monrae 

Mormn  City 

Natdiitoches. . 

New  Iberia 

New  Orleans. . . 

Opelousas 

Patterson 

Plaquemine — 

Ruston 

Shreveport 

Thibodaux 

Winnflekl 


lUINK. 


Auburn 

Augusta. 

BaniEor 

Bar  Harbor.;.... 

Bath 

BelfiAst..'. 

Biddeford 

Brewer 

Bridgeton 

Brunswick 

Calais 

Camden 

Caribou 

Chelsea  (P.  O. 
Coopers  Mills). 

Dexter , 

East  Livermore 
(P.  O.  Livei^ 
more  Falls). 

Eastport 

Ellsworth 

Fairfield 

Farmineton 

FortFalrfteld 

Fort  Kent 

Gardiner 

Gorham 

Hallowell 


Popula- 
tion een- 
BUS  of 
1910. 


4,163 
4.966 
5,916 
6,141 
7,806 
2,726 
8,932 
30,309 
3,935 
16,011 
23,760 
5,859 
3,015 
5,340 
8,111 
8,412 
4,491 
7,156 


2,907 

11,213 

14,897 

2,601 

6,099 

4,090 

3,857 

8,942 

6,024 

3,925 

8,609 

6,392 

11,449 

8,002 

10,209 

5,477 

2,532 

7,499 

339,075 

4,623 

2,998 

4,955 

3,377 

28,015 

8,824 

2,925 


16,064 

13,211 

24,803 

4,441 

9,396 

4,618 

17,079 

6,667 

2,660 

6,621 

6,116 

8,016 

6,377 

3,216 

3,530 
2,641 


4,961 
8,649 
4,435 
3,210 
4,381 
3,710 
6,311 
2,822 
2,864 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  priiii 
cipal. 


W.  D.  Reynolds. 
R.  H.  Gatteo. 
D.  W.  Bridges. 
W.  J.  Ctolinger. 
T.  W.  oSver. 
R.  T.  WUttinsbiU. 
H.  A.  Babb. 
£.  F.  SpoDflg. 
H.  L.  Gtanith. 
James  H.  Bisley. 
Ralph  Yakel. 
Lee  Kickp«trick. 
I.  J.  Mars. 
J.  Howaid  Payne. 
C.  T.  Canon. 
J.  T.  Hazeliigg. 
J.  P.  W.  Broose. 
Murrey  Stevenson. 


J.  E.  Harper. 
W.  J.  Avvy. 
P.  H.  Grlfltth. 

A.  J.  Park. 

J.  R.  DeMaas. 

B.  C.  Alwes. 
L.  A.  Law. 
W.  J.  Dmm. 
H.  L.  Bourgeois. 
W.  P.  Amette. 
J.  A.  Am«Ct. 
A.  A.  McBride. 
Ward  AndecsoD. 

C.  U.  Young. 
Ernest  L.  Neville. 
JoeFarrar. 

M.  C.  Taylor. 
C.  M.  Balion,jr. 
J.  M.  Gwinn. 
Paul  D.  Pavy. 
L.  H.  Dejmian. 
Harry  De  La  Bue. 
H.  E.  Townsead. 
C.  C.  Whiaonbuit. 
W.  8.  Latarque. 
A.  Leonard  Allen. 


H.  H.  Randall. 
H.H.Stuart. 
True  C.  Morrill. 
Frank  McGouklrick. 
C.  L.  Smith. 

E.  E.  Roderick. 
C.  A.  Weed. 

F.  W.  Burrill. 
Guy  M.  Monk. 
John  A.  Cone. 
W.  H.  Phinncy. 
J,  L.  Dyer. 

C.  A.  Grant. 
Lila  M.  Northrop. 

J.  A.  Hamlin. 
£.  R.  Bowdoin. 


W.  H.  Stnrtevant 
R.  E.  Stevens. 
Merlin  C.  Jot. 
W.  B.  Woodbury. 
C.  E.  Glover. 
Catherine  OueUettib 
LelaadA.Ross. 
(See  Westbrook.) 
W.  F.  Packard. 
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H.  R.  HooMciD. 
IfcRon  T.  ODodrldi. 
E.  B.  FoiMc. 


8,317 
a' 43a 

8'l74 
■,TT7 


T.  W.  UcQioitc 
W.  D.  FilUer. 

8.  E.  Preble. 
II.  C.  HuU. 


1,«5S 
11,46* 

8,281     . 
3,T0»     < 


OeorgeFm. 
Uenty  B.  Weat. 
Ovar  U.  PiKli. 
Junes  B.  Noble. 
Edw.  J.  Clarke. 
F.  E.  GsrdDsr. 
Edw.  F.  Webb. 
C.  A.  McBride. 
a.  Lloyd  rabaa. 
"—TBOnd  E.  BttiBj. 


}:h.  GaJmr.' 


'     Clarence  N.  Flood. 
:     John  F.  Sniliy. 


Putney, 
l:.  nuiln. 


^tE^dj 


Okuoeater! '.!..!. 

Gnfton. 

Great  BturlnRtoD 

OreeitHeld 

UanlwJek 

Haverhill 

Tnn*h*tn    _ 

Holbrn* 

HoUistm 

Holyoke 

Hudson 


Ui^er 


ili^a.V. 


NewtOD 

Ncrth  Adami. 

NortluuDptoa. 

Nottb  Andorer.. . 
North  Attlebna. . 
N<irtblBldge. . . 


H.  L.  TIeUile. 


__.     7.  Halo. 
F.  T.  Reynolda. 
T.  11.  Haines. 
Qea  A.  Cob. 

\f.  F.  AbbMI.' 

Albert  L.  Bubonc. 


N.  Q.  Howaid. 


Wm  H.  UUliaetca. 


Allen  1*.  Keith. 


__  J  A .  JenWnB, 
CO.  r>a1rTiiiple. 
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I 


City. 


MINNESOTA— eon. 

Fairmont 

Faribault.. 

Fergus  Falls 

Hastings 

Hibbing 

LakeCHy 

Little  Falls 

Luveme 

Mankato 

Melrose 

Minneapolis 

Montevideo 

Moorhead 

NewUlm 

Northfield 

Owatonna 

Redwing 

Richfiekl  (P.  O. 
Minneapolis). 

Rochester 

fit.  Cloud ;.. 

St.  Paul 

St.  Peter 

South  St.  Paul. . . 

Staples 

Stillwaier 

Thief  River  Falls. 

Two  Harbors 

Vircinla 

Wabasha 

Waseca 

West  Minneapolis 

West  St.  Paul 

Willmar 

Winona 


tuSfSlS."    Superintendent      or 
^^^^^'       iSpervlsing     prin- 
cipal. 


tion 
BUS  of 
1910. 


Mississipn. 


Aberdeen 

Bay  St.  Louis. 

Biloxl 

Brookhaven . . 

Canton 

Clarksdale 

Collins 

Columbus. 

Corinth 

Oreenville 

Greenwood... 

Grenada 

Oulfport 

Hattiesburg.. 

Jackson. 

I^aurel , 

McComb , 

Meridian 

Moss  Point... 

Natches 

Okolona 

Pascagoula... 

Starkville 

Tu])elo 

Vicksburg.,.. 
Water  Valley. 
West  Point... 

Winona 

YaiooClty... 


MISSOUKI. 


Aurora 

Boonville 

Brookfleld 

Butler 

Cameron 

Cape  Girardeau. 
CarroUton 


2,958 
9,001 
6,8S7 
3,983 
8,832 
3,142 
6,078 
2,540 
10,365 
2,501 
301,408 
3,056 
4,840 
5,648 
3,265 
5,658 
9,048 
2,673 

7,844 

10,600 

214,744 

4,176 

4,510 

2,558 

10,198 
3,714 
4,990 

10,473 
2,622 
3,054 
3,022 
2.660 
4,135 

18,583 


3,708 
3,388 
8,049 
5,293 
3,929 
4,079 
2,581 
8,989 
5,020 
9,610 
5,836 
2,814 
6,386 

11,733 

21,262 
8,465 
6,237 

23,285 
3,054 

11,791 
2,584 
3,379 
2,698 
3,881 

20,814 
4,275 
4,864 
2,512 
8,796 


4,148 
4,252 
5,749 
2,894 
2,980 
8,475 
3,452 


D.  S.  Bratnard. 
John  Munroe. 
W.  O.  Lippitt. 

E.  A.  Durbahn. 

C.  C.  Alexander. 
M.  H.  Gullkdcson. 
E.  B.  Bergquist. 
H.  C.  BelL 

E.  S.  Sella. 
E.J.Sweeney. 

B.  B.  Jackson. 
J.  J.  Bohlander. 
M.  L.  Jacobson. 
Arnold  Gloor. 
M.  P.  Fobes. 
John  J.  Skinner. 
O.  W.  nerr. 

L.  E.  Warren. 

W.O.Boloom.    . 
P.  R.  Spencer. 
8.  O.  Hartwell. 
Melville  R.  Davis. 

D.  E.IIlckey. 

F.  W.  Lamson. 
J.  C.  Davies. 
W.A.Ziegler. 

C.  E.Campton. 

E.  T.  DuflieM. 
Anton  Fischer. 
S.  C.  JTufTman. 
R.  J.  Mayo. 

J.  W.  Kllnker. 
Geo.  O.  Brohaugh. 
R.  B.  Irons. 


E.S.  Bowlus. 
T.  E.  Kellor. 
G.  Bennett. 
B.TA.  Byrd. 
J.  B.  Myers. 
H.  B.  Iieklelberg. 
E.E.Allen. 
J.  C.  Meadows. 
M.  E.  Moffltt. 
E.K.Bass. 
C.E.Saunders. 
John  Rundlo. 
R.  G.  Butler. 
F.  B.  Woodley. 
E.  L.  Bailey. 
R.  H.  Watkins. 
Joseph  E.  Gibson. 
W.  0.  Williams. 
W.  M.  Alexander. 
J.  H.  Owlngs. 
W.  M.  Co3c. 
8.  P.  Walker. 
R.  C.  Morris. 
Thomas  P.  Milam. 
J.  P.  Carr. 
Guy  D.  Dean. 
B.  T.  Schumpert. 
Henry  M.  Frkell. 
R.  L.  Bedwell. 


C.  W.  Anderson. 
C.  E.  Chrane. 
L.  v..  Crookshank. 
Chas.  A.  Lee. 
A.C.  Gwinn. 
J.  N.  Crocker. 
Geo.  D.  Dieterich. 


lasso  VBi->oon. 


Carterville 

Carthage 

Caruthersville 

Charleston 

ChUlicothe 

Clinton 

Columbia 

DeSoto 

Eldorado  Springs. 
Excelsior  Spring. 

Farmington 

Fayette 

Festus 

Flat  River 

Fredericktown.. . 

Fulton ^.. 

Hannibal 


HiKginsville , 

Inaependence 

Jefferson  City.... 

Jf^lin 

Kansas  City . 

Kennett 

Kirksville 

Kirkwood 

Lexington 

Liberty 

Louisiana 

Macon 

Maplewood 

Maroeline 

Marshall 

MaryviUc 

Mexico 

Moberly 

Monett 

Neonho 

Nevada 

Poplar  Bluff 

Rich  Hill 

Richmond 

St.  Charles 

St.  Joseph 

St.  LouB 

Sedalia 

SIkeston 

Slater 

Springfleld 

Trenton 

Warrensburg — 

Washington 

Webb  City 

Webster  Groves. 

Wellston 

West  Plains 


Popula- 
tion cen- 
sus of 
1910. 


MOirrANA. 


Anaconda.. 

BUIings 

BoKeman... 

Butte 

Deer  Ixxlge. 
Great  Fafis. 

Havre 

Helena 

Kalispel]... 
Lewistown . 
Livingston. 
Miles  City.. 

Missoula 

Red  Lodge. 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance. 
Auburn. 


4,539 
9,483 
3,655 
3,144 
6,265 
4,992 
9,662 
4,721 
2,503 
3,900 
2,613 
2,586 
2,556 
5,112 
2,632 
5,228 
18,341 

2,G28 
9,859 

11,850 

32,073 
248,381 
3,033 
6,347 
4,171 
5,212 
2,980 
4.454 
3,584 
4,976 
3,920 
4,869 
4,762 
5,939 

10,923 
4,177 
3,661 
7,176 
6,916 
2,755 
3,664 
9,437 

77,403 
687,020 

17,822 
3,327 
3,238 

35,201 
5,636 
4,689 
3,670 

11,817 
7,080 
7,312 
2,914 


10,134 

10,081 
5,107 

39,165 
2,570 

13,948 
3,624 

12,515 
5,549 
2,992 
5,359 
4,097 

12,869 
4,860 


3,106 
2,727 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  prin- 
cipal. 


H.  L.  Mott. 

W.  C.  Barnes. 

J.  H.  Goodin. 

H.  L.  Jones. 

A.  L.  Threlkeld. 

Arthur  Lee. 

W.  I.  Oliver. 

T.  Sanlord  Williams, 

C.  P.  Dickson. 
O.  W.  Diemer. 
W.  L.  Johns. 

O.  F.  Revercomb. 
James  Sutton. 
J.  U.  White. 
E.  O.  Wiley. 
J.  T.  Bi»h. 
Livingstone  McCart- 
ney. 

D.  W.  Branam. 
W.  L.  C.  Palmer. 
W.  M.  Oakerson. 
Wm.  T.  Harris. 
1. 1.  Cammack. 
A.  R.  Curry. 
Charles  Banks. 

E.  H.  Beuraer. 
L.  H.  Bell. 

E.  B.  Street. 
R.  R.  Rowley. 
J.  C.  Bond. 

J.  Richmond. 
G.  H.  Merideth. 
W.  M.  Westbrook. 
L.  E.  Ziegler. 
L.  B.  Hawthorne. 
M.  F.  Beach. 
Guy  H.  Capps. 
Charkn  Balawin. 
C.  F.  Daugherty. 
G.  W.  Beswick. 
Emmitt  Ellis. 
A.  L.  l^ailey. 
Joseph  Herring. 
J.  W.  Thalman. 
John  W.  Withers. 
C.  A.  Greene. 
Miles  G.Thomas. 
W.  G.  Pence. 
W.  W.  Thomas. 
O.  O.  Sanfiord. 
Edward  Beatty. 

F.  H.  Hoff. 

C.  W.  Oldham. 
Frank  Hamsher. 
Ernest  F.  Bush. 
J.  Will  Pierce. 


W.  K.  Dwyer. 
Ward  H.  Nye. 
R.  J.  Cunningham. 
W.  E.  Maddock. 
Owen  D.  Speer. 
S.  D.  Largent. 
Chas.  P.  Milne. 
John  Dietrich. 
W.  D.  Swetland. 
C.  G.  Manning. 
B.  A.  Winans. 
John  A.  Anderson* 
Ira  B.  Fee. 
Frank  B.  Bates. 


W.  R.  Pate. 
G.  E.  Heacock. 
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6,3t* 

3,ast 

S,7IS     . 


31,  WT 
3,<I3 
E,1Z3 

13,247 

*,«n 

0,131 
3,S73 
3,4»S 


.  H.  WateibMiML 
.  J.  Bin. 


B.&.Baiingbmtt. 
C.  H.  Keeker. 
Oeo.  L.  Dilwottb. 


H.  L.  Uoore. 
F.  W.  Jacksoa. 
L.  J.  Rundlett. 
L.  H.  Felcb. 
Chfts.  W.  Cutta. 
J.  E.  Wlgnot. 
CUIlon  A.  Towle. 
F.  U.  Lujdnun. 
OeorseA.  KeiUi. 


W.  O.  Smith  (lilgli 
I    gchool). 
Johns.  CUmBiIl. 
KiweneTuttle. 
hTI^sIIo  Sawyer. 

n.  T.  Taylo^ 
Huo[d  C.  Utdet. 
Cbas.  H.  N'oyu. 

W.  Il.S.imiiigirood. 

w'm.'  H.  HlHTMa. 
Allred  W.  Bnutb. 
E.  H.LeiHiard. 
Wm.  J.  EogU^. 


Oeo-R.  Oerwd. 
GeoneHorrti. 
M.  P.  Reagle. 
tl.  M.  OberholMT. 
Louis  D.  UlvD. 
11.  C.  Porter. 
VuiH.  Sinilli. 
JameaE.  Dryan. 


Irvlnclon 

JeraeyClly... 


:*ypMj.-. 


Loof  Bnucb.. 


HidLon 

MIllTlllB 

Uaab:l&Ir 

Motrlatown... 


North  py 
NuUey... 


Perth  Amboy . . 
Phimpflburg... 
FlaMeli 


SB,63a 

si,m    ■ 

113,  wo     . 

13)903 

M,SiO 

3,673 
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WeitEobcAai.. 


S,7S1 
t.l3t 


Blbylon 


BtnghamtoD 

BrockpoTt 

Buflafo 

CanandaJcuB--' 

Cana.HtaU 

Canton 

Cdhoes 

ColdSpilnc 

l>l9MctNo.B.\ 
District  No.  IS  ( 

CoiiBall 

CortJaad ... 

Dobbs  Ferty. . 

DolgevUle 

Dunkirk 


O.Tror) 
GreeoporC. 


H.W.HaiMm. 
e.  C  StTonf . 
W.P.CurOi. 


W.B.HcI^land. 


I^CBb<wd5. 


I.  T.^ai 


D.J.Koliv. 
E.  S.  Barelay. 
B-CHartwell. 
Frank  E.nsk. 


rJ.U.F(»Kir. 
lA.M.Blodjetl. 

H.C.Wooaworth. 
F.  E.  Smith. 
W.  T.Braman. 
Inhn  P.  Sbensid. 
B.  M.  Ebeppatd. 
Thm.O.CoSee. 
F.  R.  Darliiu. 
UaiTrW.Uttd. 
E.  T.  BennesEjr. 
£.  C.  Bocmer. 
A^her  I.  Jacob; . 
J.  E.  Demorcttt. 
H.  Ctaude  Hard; . 


Jkdu  a.  Estae. 


u',«17 
II,  «T 


T.  P.Calkliia. 
l<<nbii!  W.  BUh. 
A.  W.AmllBge 


D.  BojlCB. 

—  j.rMAiw. 
Frank  U.  emtti. 
E.  L.  Ackky. 
M.  J,  Mlcbad. 
LH.UitfliMnca.' 
?.  J.  ZellmaD. 
E.  B.  Taylor. 

C.TtAt'^iBd.  ''■ 
W.  H.  KlttMj. 


C.  W.  Rlchudi. 


lt,U6   I 
4,H7 
«,S8S 


O.  M.  ElnieHdorf. 


4,039 
10|7U 


("alter  L  Clark. 


Oeo.  *E.  Webatw, 
Otlberl  S.  Lyon. 


TolinunCB  ookliait. 
W.  H.  EdirardB. 
Roy  B.  Kallay. 
H.T.  SubiM. 
■    ".Bunou^. 
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Vaioa  distrl 

Luulncburgb  i 
dlstrtct.        ' 

Tuckoboe 

Tupper  Lttke.- 

Waldin.V.'.!!;! 


Hnbot  Presion. 
Esrl  f.  WatUna. 
"    ^.  Downey . 


Cbum  E.  OortoD 


W.  L.  Broolnr. 


l.HBUdl'to 


J.  U.  Ron. 

J.  T.  AMamun. 

A.  W.  Hawreutt. 


K.  W.Allea. 
J.  O.  Faulkner. 
Wytho  F.  Wunpla 


'■IPS', 


C.  G.Credla. 

Harry  Howell. 
P.  II.  Owvnn.lr. 
R.  H.  Wlbon. 
T.W.  Andrews. 

1.  G.Ortffln. 

D.  U.  Thompion. 
R.  F.  HoBCley. 


I.H.Uarlln. 

Nabcm  Sauvaln. 
P.a.Bwg. 
Arthur  Ueamcr. 


gfii 


Dayton 
DeBano 


Elmwowl 

Elyrla... 
FindlaT. 


HOliiliora... 
Iroaton 

Krnlon 

Idkewood.. 
L«»ia«ter... 

Leclonla 


U«r1>cn  R.  McTaj. 


CITY  SUPERINTENDESTS. 
8  -or  PuBMT  BcBOOts-iJi  Crrres  Ji 
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D  Towns — Continued. 


ChmlraF.Limbacli. 


Walter's. Edmund. 
W.  H.  Maurer. 
H.  R.  HcVbv. 
-       E.  UcCoid. 
R.  L.  ErvlD. 
W.  y.  Moody. 


Kejatr. 

.  SulllVBD. 


Wlllimm  HcClain. 
e,  P.  Johnson. 
S.  H.UnllBm-- 
A.D.Hori™. 

F.  E.KD)llo1d!i. 


C.  W.  Bicturdj. 


T.  T.  HODl£om«7. 


OklBliomii. . 
PsSs\^ley 


Wagonei 
WHiirlke 
WoodwB 


PemSeloJi.^; 


K.  W.  Hants. 
J,  H.  Barton. 
11.  O.  F>iut. 
W.  H.  Bishop. 

4. r.  Floyd. 

W.  T.  Seolt. 

E.  E.Otwrholticr. 
;     M.R.Floyd. 
.     James  O,  f  rook. 


:•.  W.  Boettietwr. 

ArlhurC.  Stnu^. 


E.n.OH. 
Jonas  E.  Wacngr. 
Floyd  ACweiTT^ 
ArtiiUT  H.  Bloop. 
T.  E.  Oarbw. 
J.y.BhamlMcta. 
Jamvs  N.  Unlr. 


7,113     L.  P.SUmr. 
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BrackcnrldEs 

BmMock. 

Bradlard 

BrtdgwKut 

Bnxikviiiel"I!!i; 

CBDDOSltUrS 

Curltsle. ...!'."'" 

CsthS    ("P.'oV 
PKUburgh). 

Ciitasaqua 

Cbamberibuis.... 
ChsTbroL 

Claimn'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'. 

Clarion 

ClwUdd 

ClllhmHetghtB... 

Coaldale. 

Co««v-llte. 

Coondlniite"." 
ConsholuGkaD 

Coraopolls 

Corry 

Coudenport 

Crulton :.... 

Curweuvllle 

DIc>L»n  CiijV".'. 

DarruBetaD(r'6^ 

Wak«s-Bam). 

DOVDiDgtOWII... 

SoTltslaini 

Dabala 

Dunmora. 

East  ('oiwmangb 
East  MuichCb  Dole 

EastFitUbarVb" 

East  StiDBdibun. 

Edgeifood ". 

EdnrsfilBvUtafP. 
O.WUkeB-BBTTa) 
ElltabetliUiwii... 
ElwoodClty 

Emporium 

Ephrat*. 

Etnfl'fp.'o.PitW.' 

buiBh). 
Ex^a    (P.     O. 

Pltlatfln). 

FaneU.  .^ 

FordCIly 

roiatchj 

FrackvUlB 

FrankUn 

Fraedom 

Pnaland 

Galalon 

OMtyibur^... 

Ollbertao..... 


4,  MS 

t.iX 
3,3M 
13.6(3 

U'.TZ! 

7,4SJ 
S,M6 

3,  MS 

s.eis 

1,330 

b|iot 

J,M- 
3,  SOI 

s.sni 

Z.Slfi 
i,191 


J.  F.  Bmterworth. 


H.  I.  RfllnliaTd. 


i.  Middleswarth. 


H.  K.VBiiderslloe. 
Wra.  C.eampson. 
IkU  D.  Smllb. 
C.  8.  TTattenstein. 


T^MlGUUuid. ' 
C.  B-HanycD,]] 


fhlEh  school). 
|T.LJ>nklDB(grtHlw) 
R.  E.  I^ramy. 


J.  O.nwnuii. 


E.  B.  nice. 
ElbabMb  Doue 


OroveCllj-V 
Ilanljbiirt.. 


Ravi).  Wei 
E.E.JooM. 
W.R.Trai 
C.E.  Carte 


HoUdavsbiirK... 

Uomfstead 

Uoneedalp 

QontlD^OD 


wilkBs-Bane). 


Loochbnr^... 


l-yliOQs 

McAdOO .  i 

McDonald 

UcKoeEpoit 

McKhs  Bdi^^.. 
Uabutoy  City ., . 
Maucb  Ctiuii£. . 

MiyflcW 

McsdMUe 

McohaDicGburg . . . 


North  Broddock.. 

Northumbur 
Oak  moat... 
OllClty.... 


S,32»     : 
3S,3S0 
7,707 

8i7M 
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Town  s— Com  inued. 


ie,«M 

2,'6IS 
U,WB 
»,2M 

»,05« 

i.mi 
s.ou 

M,071 

a)  INS 
b.va 

3,071 

£,ua 


4,747 

G,4H 

138,347 


3,734 
3,700 


3,478 
1^3M 


F.R.Coyne. 


W.  Rav  Smith. 
E.  A.  Evans. 
Wm,  Basemun. 
W.  E.  Uulh. 
L.  H.  TTBgenhont. 
John  P.  QuibM. 
R.  ].  WiUliuDa. 
Inaa  Dougbtai. 

W.  U.  DstidKS. 
D,  J.  Cray. 
8.  L.  Bmith. 


Charles  B.  Fom. 
F.  A.  Berkonstook. 
U.H.  DoudaS. 
W.  M.  Pelroe. 
H.  R.  Crlmm. 
J.  A.  Uhland. 
Alice  UetUgan. 

T.  G.  lonca. 


Vm.  U.  Johnitm. 
L.    Leeihoknb*!- 


F.  S.  CsnOsM. 


D.  D.  WHtUna. 


T.  J.  BnlHirBn. 
W.  E,  DeTurtfc 
Chu.  8.  DbfU. 
Robert  Brown,  ]r. 
E.  T.  UtCmaaj. 


Jnp.J,  O'Hare. 


UnlmCit 


Vandiirgiilt... 


WnUnnoD... 

WaynealMwg... 

WeaUtorlT 

WfllUboro 

WBStOusUr.. 


Wmianunort... 
WtUiamsuvti . . 

WUmndini 

Wind  bar 


BristoL 

BurrlDTlllt      (F. 

O.  Hvrlsnilol. 

Centra]  Falls. . . . 


CransCoD  (P.  6. 

FroTidencel. 
Cumberland    (P. 

O.  Uuivllle). 
Eaat  Greenwloh. 
Eut  Ptovldauc*. 
Johnston  (F.  O. 


..<?,- 


lincol  .    ,.  . 
Lon&dole.) 

Newport 

North  KloHtoa. 
North    Provi. 


South  KlnploD. 


West  Warwick.. 


7,17« 

3,r- 
3,a4» 

ILOM 

18,778 


Chu.  H.  Omo. 
n.  O.  Palmec. 
R.  T.  Adams. 

J.  C.  atiera. 
J.  C.  UrCuUoiuh. 
R.  M.  ArchlbA. 
F.  S.  NoetUng. 
Rock  L.  BiMfer. 
AddlsoD  L.  Janes. 
r.  L.  B«e. 


Clauds  UllcbeU. 
■..  F,  Bterlr. 
[.  H.  Zciwr. 


W.  C.  Crawtord. 
J.  J,  Judgp. 
JohnE.PlaH, 
A.  Warmer. 


John  E.  Fenner. 
Irdng  C.  Mitchell. 
I.  C.  FhlUlpi. 


Frank  O.  Draper. 


Wm.  F.  Mtner, 
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City. 


SOUTHCASOUNA- 

oontlnued. 


AndoFBon 

Bennetts  ville. 

Camden 

Charleston 

Cheraw 

Chester 

Clinton... 

Columbia 

Darlington... 

Easley 

Florence 

Gaffney , 

Georgetown . . 
Greenville.... 
Greenwood . . . 

Laurens 

Marian 

Newberry 

Orangeburg.. 
KockHUl... 
Spartanburg.. 

Sumter 

Union , 


Popula- 
tion cen- 
sus of 
1910. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen... 
Brookings.. 
Deadwood.. 

Huron 

Lead 

Madison 

MltcheU.... 

Pierre 

Rapid  City. 
Red  field.... 
Sioux  Falls. 
Watertown. 
Yankton... 


TENNESSEE. 


Bristol 

Chattanooga. 
Clarks  ville... 
Cleveland.... 
Columbia.... 
Covington... 


DyersDurg-... 
Fayette  vUle.. 

Franklin 

Harriman.... 

Humboldt 

Jackson , 

Johnson  City . 

Knox  ville 

I^afollette..... 

Lebanon .. 

I^noirCity... 
Memphis..... 
Morristown.., 
Murfreesboro. 

Nashville 

Paris 

Pulaski 

Rockwood... 
ShelbvvUle.. 
Tullahoma . , . 
Union  City.. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene.. 
Amarlllo. 
Austin... 
''allinRer. 
"City. 


Superintendent  o  r 
supervising  prin- 
cipal. 


2,646 
3,56% 

58,83r 
2,873 
4,754 
3,272 

26,319 
3,789 
2,983 
7,a"j7 
4,767 
5,530 

15, 741 
6,614 
4,818 
3,844 
5,028 
5,906 
7,216 

17,517 
8,109 
5,623 


10,753 
2,971 
3,653 
5,791 
8,392 
3,137 
6,515 
3.656 
3,854 
3,060 

14,094 
7,010 
3,787 


7,148 

44,604 

8,5^18 

?:^' 

2,990 
4,149 
3,439 
2,924 
3,061 
3,446 
15,779 
8,502 

36,340 
2,816 
3,659 
3,392 

131,105 
4,007 
4,679 

110,364 
3,881 
2,928 
3,660 
2,869 
3,049 
4,389 


9,204 
9,957 
29,860 
3,536 
3,156 


E.  C.  McCants. 
K.  D.  Senn. 
J.  G.  Richards,  jr. 
A.  B.  Rhett. 
J.K.  MoCown. 
Myran  E .  Brockman. 
J.  H.  Witherspoon. 
Wm.  H.  Hand. 
J.  C.  Daniel. 
J.  V.  McRlveen. 
W.  L.  Brookcr. 
W.  C.  Taylor. 
Wm.  C.  Bynym. 
J.  L.  Mann. 
W.  E.  Black. 
H.  W.  Gasque. 
T.  C.  Easterling. 
O.  B.  Cannon. 
A.  J.  Thackston. 
R.  C.  Burts. 
Frank  Evans. 
S.  H.  Edmuncis. 
Davis  Jeffries. 


J.  T.  Glenn. 
a.  W.  Johnson. 
E.  A.  Hollister. 
A.  J.  Lang. 
O.  G.  Prichard. 
C.  E.  Nickle. 
J.  C.  Lindsey. 
R.  £.  Rawlins. 
Amos  Groethe. 
Carl  M.  Bail. 
A.  A.  McDonald. 
T.  A.  Harmon. 
E.  R.  Edward!;. 


R.  B.  Rubins. 
R.  L.  Jones. 
A.  J.  Smith. 
D.  0.  Arnold. 
R.  L.  Harris. 
R.  M.  Lester. 

C.  M.  Walker. 
Geo.  C.  Simmons. 
A.  J.  Haun. 

D.  S.  Tanner. 
H.  H.  Ellis. 
0.  B.  Ijams. 

D.  M.  Andrews. 
W.  E.  Miller. 
P.  W.  Kerr. 
W.  Leo  Harris. 
J.  H.  Jarvis. 
W.  S.  Jones. 
C.  C.  Sherrod. 
J.  C.  MitchelL 
H.  C.  Weber. 
M.  M.  Phillips. 
Annie  L.  Huff. 
N.  A.  Steadman. 
Louis  Wilhoite. 
Jno.  W.  Jamison. 
F.  E.  Ranck. 


R.  D.  Green. 
M.  H.  Duncan. 

A.  N.  McCallum. 
J.  M.  Skinner. 

B.  F.  Phelps. 


TEXAS— contd. 


W 


Beaumont 

lieevllle 

Belton 

Big  Spring 

Bonham 

Bowie 

Bradv 

Brenham 

Brownsville 

Brownwood 

Bryan 

Calvert 

Cameron 

Childress 

Cleburne 

Coleman 

Comanche 

Commerce 

Corpus  Christi... 

Corsicana 

Crockett 

Cuero 

Dalhart 

Dallas 

Denison 

Denton 

Dublin 

Eagle  Pass 

El  Paso 

Ennis 

Fort  Worth 

Gainesville 

Galveston 

Georgetown 

Gonutles 

Greenville 

HUlslKyro 

Houston 

Jacksonville 

Jefferson 

Laredo 

Lockhart 

Longview 

Lofkin 

McKinney 

Marlin 

Marshall 

Mart 

Mexia 

Mineral  Wells... 
Mount  Pleasant. 

Nacogdoches 

Navasota 

New  Braunfels. . 

Orange 

Palestine 

Paris 

Plalnvicw 

Port  Arthur 

Quanali 

San  Angelo 

San  Antonio 

San  Marcos 

Seguin 

Sherman 

SmithvUle 

Snyder 

Stamford 

Stephenvfllc 

Sulphur  Springs. 

Sweetwater 

Taylor 

Teagtic 

Temple 

Terrell 

Texarkana 

Tyler 

Uvalde 


20,640 
3,269 
4,164 
4,102 
4,844 
2,874 
2,669 
4,718 

10,517 
6,967 
4,132 
2,579 
3,263 
3,818 

10.364 
3,046 
2,756 
2,818 
8,222 
P,749 
3,9i7 
3.109 
2,580 

92,104 

13,632 
4,732 
2,551 
3,536 

39,279 
5,669 

73,812 
7,624 

36,981 
8,096 
3,139 
8,850 
6,115 

85,784 
2,875 
2,515 

14,855 
2,945 
5,155 
2,749 
4,714 
3,878 

11,452 
2,939 
2,094 
3,950 
3,137 
3,360 
3,284 
3,165 
6,527 

10,482 

11,269 
2,829 
7,663 
8,127 

10,821 

96,614 
4,071 
3,116 

12,412 
3,167 
2,514 
3,902 
2,561 
5,151 
4,176 
5,314 
3,288 

10,993 
7,050 
9,790 

10,400 
3,998 


Superintkident  or 
supervising  prix^ 
dpaL 


M.  E.  Moore. 
W.  E.  Madderra. 
L.  H.  Hubbard. 

A.  W.  Flaniken. 
H.  D.  Fillers. 
T.  P.  Walker. 
N.  A.  Cleveland. 
Joseph  C.  Tucker. 
Thomas  J.  Yoo. 
Geo.  W.  Page. 
W.  C.  LawsoD. 

D.  R.  Hibbetts. 
L.  H.  Kidd. 

B.  M.  Harrison. 
Emmett  Brown. 

C.  H.  Hufford. 
J.  B.  Layne. 
A.  L.  Day. 

R.  T.  Pritchctt. 
J.  E.  Blair. 
Donald  McDonald. 
A.  S.  Bush. 
James  H.  Hayes. 
J.  F.  Kimbidl. 

F.  B.  Hughes. 
W.  T.  Doggett. 
S.  L.  Wolfe. 

G.  B.  M.  Snyder. 
A.  H.  Hu^y. 
J.  D.  CogfalaiL 
M.  H.  Moore. 

C.  A.  Puokett. 
John  W.  Hopkins. 
M.  A.  Cannon. 
K.  A.  Jones. 
L.  kj,  uee. 
W.  T.  Lofland. 
P.  W.  Horn. 
A.  O.  Strother. 
C.  E.  Fanner. 
L.  J.  Christen. 
T.  A.  Fisher. 
L.  W.  Morton. 
I.  A.  Coston. 
J.  S.  Cariide. 

A.  0.  Ferguson. 
J.  P.  Glasgow. 
J.  G.  Toland. 
W.  H.  Butler. 
R.  A.  Deen. 

P.  E.  Wallace. 
R.  F.  Davis. 
L.  G.  Andrews. 
R.  H.  Mans. 

E.  B.  Stover. 
Bonner  FriaselL 
J.  G.  WootezL 
W.  E.  Patty. 
G.  M.  Sims. 
IrvingBall. 
Felix  K.  Smith. 
Jerenliah  Rhodes. 
E.  M.  Day. 

Joe  F.  SaegerL 
J.  C.  Pvle. 
L.  W.  Land. 
Claud  V.  HalL 
N.  S.  Holland. 
J.  D.  Bramlette. 
W.  L.  Willis. 
J.  G.  Chapman. 
J.  E.  Watts. 
L.  Notley. 
W.  W.  Clement 

B.  H.  Miller. 
H.  W.  StiiweU. 
G.  O.  Clough. 
A.  W.  Evans. 


GITY  SUFERINTEITDENTS.  .^1 

XII. — SvPEXENTENSBirrs  OF  POBLio  SoHOOLfl  IN  Crnsa  and  Towns — Continued. 


la 

!;S 

Z.7gp7 
2,B81 

10. 7M 

a,  146 

iSsiv.;;: 

ATWrhanFork... 

rj^kcYtV' 

tS-St'tet:: 

3,f»S 

Is 

a.  684 

l;iS 

S;S 

13.  (40 

S.SSl 

s 

?,a7j 

3427 
t.S20 

1S,BM 

a 

^ivE;; 

"Si^SC!^*. 

Il^^ 

Rockinghun  (P. 

2£ 

iS^;::- 

VIROCHIA. 

Bl^R^j>neQap... 

Clifton  FoTKe..^ 

I.  L.  WlUlBmBaii. 


A.  J.  Aghmui. 
a.  N.  Child. 
■U  JohD  Nutlall. 


UH.  White. 

Clsytcm  L.  Erwln. 
"      ItoclilniUiiuIi.) 


Charlea  P.  UcKJilEht 
(SeeFBirlUv-an.T 
K.  J.  Staeldoo. 
O.  W.  Patterson. 


George  a.  Wright. 


Thus.  J.  UcUvaloe. 


HamptoQ 

Harrbonburg 

Lerfnrton 

I^ikchbuTK 

Usrtiiuviiief.":!! 
Newport  Newa. . 

NortoUt 

Petorsbure 


Vitllemsbiug... 

VinchostBT 

Vj-thevHIe 


Aberdeen 

AnoRNtes 

3eUln£ham... 


EllensbuTg. . 

EvBTKt 

Hllljaid 


Olympla . . 


T^iomBB. . 


BlmAeld 

Charles  Town.. 
CluksbtiTg 


--untlm 
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XIV. 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOBT,  192(>>19BL 

Medical  Inspbctorb  or  School  Hbalth  Officbbs  m  CinBB  of  Oyer 

30,000  Population. 


City. 


Birmincham,  Ala 

Mobfle,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Berkeley,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Oakland,  Calif 

Pasadena,  Calif 

San  Diego.  Calif 

San  Francnco,  Calif 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo . . 

Pueblo,  Colo.: 

District  No.  1 -• 

District  No.  20 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Meriden,  Conn. , 


New  Britian,  Conn. 


New  Haven,  Conn 

New  H^ven  (Westville 
district).  Conn. 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Wilmington,  Del 

Washington,  D.C 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Tampa,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Augusta,  Ga 

Chfcago,Ill 

Decatur,  III 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

Joliet,Ill 

Peoria,  111 

Rockiord.Ill 

Springfield,  111 

Efvansvllle,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  lowa 

Sioux  Citv,  Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Topeka,  Kans 

Wichita,  Kans 

Covington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louisville.  Ky 

Newport,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Boston,  Mass 

Brockton,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Fitchbiirg,  Mass 

Haverhill.  Mass 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Lawrence.  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

Pittsfield,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass 

Taunton,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 


{ 


Chief  medical  inspector  or 
school  health  ofBcer. 


Dr.  J.  S.  McLester. 
Mattie  Huston.! 
Dr.  W.  A.  McPhauI. 
Dr.  Ida  J.  Brooks. 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Bolt. 
Dr.  Herbert  F.  True. 
Dr.  Alvin  Powell. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Webster. 
Dr.  T.  D.  Maher. 
Dr.  O.  R.  QUlett. 

Maude  Rose.' 
Elisabeth  Hoptdns.* 
Le  Roy  Wilkes. 
Dr.  H.  D.  Lockwood. 
Dr.R.V.Quinlan. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Lyon. 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  DalUm. 
Dr.  Frank  Zwkk. 
Dr.  F.O.  Wright. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Marks. 

Dr.  C.  W.  S.  Frost. 
Dr.  B.  H.  Beeler. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Murphy. 

Mrs.  Thelka  Flint. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Kennedy. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Baker. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Robertson. 
Miss  G.  Johnson. 
Dr.  G.O.Hulick. 
Harriet  Hurst.^ 
Dr.  F.M.Meixner. 
Dr.  D.  W.  Day. 
Alice  DalbeyJ 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Hartlofl. 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Dancer. 
Dr.  William.  A.  Ocker. 
Rebecca  Carr.i 
Dr.Z.T.Zarhig. 
Mary  D.  Gaston.  > 
Dr.  P.  H.  Schroeder. 
Dr.  Fred  Moore. 
Mrs.  M.  8.  James. 
Anna  Fobes.^ 
Dr.  L.  3.  Cloyne. 
Mrs.  Mary  Grover. 
Genevieve  Lill. 
Dr.  James  A.  Ryan. 
Dr.  George  Wilson. 
Dr.  T.  H.  Baker. 
Dr.  John  Todd. 
Dr.  Edmund  Moss. 
Dr.  William  H.  Devine. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Fullerton. 
Dr.J.M.Wadden. 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  Fenwick. 
Dr.  Samuel  B.  Morriss. 
Dr.  Eustace  L.  Fiske. 
Dr.  John  F.  Crostom. 
Dr.  Harold  E.  Miner. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Baker. 
Dr.  M.  R.  Donovan. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Kirschbaum. 
Dr.  Francis  G.  Curtis. 

0) 
Dr.  Q.  E.  Tucker. 
Dr.  F.  L.  Morse. 


L.  Murphy. 


Dr.  F.  A.  _     .    , 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Kenney. 
Dr.  F.S.  Baird. 
Dr.  Guy  L.  Connor. 


Flint,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . . 

Jackson,  Mfch 

Kalamasoo,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich.: 

East  Side 

West  Side 

Duluth.Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.Loufa.Mo 

SpringfielQ,  Mo 

Butte.  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 


Omaha,  Nebr 

Manchester,  N.  H. . 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Camden,  N.J 

East  Orange,  N.  J.. 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Hoboken,N.  J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J... 
Newark,  IM.  J 


Chief  medical  Inspector  cr 
school  health  officer. 


Passakr,N.  J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. , 

Trenton,  N.J 

WestHoboken,  N.  J. 

Albany, N.Y 

Amsterdam,  N.Y... 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Binghampton,  N.  Y. 
Bu£lo,N.Y. 


Dr.  Lafon  Jones. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Slemmoos. 
Dr.R.V.  Brokaw. 
Dr.  F .  BUsabeth  Barrett. 
Dr.  Jaa.  A.  Humphrey. 

Helen  Gibson. 
Gertrude  L.  Reiman. 
Dr.L.  E.DooUttle. 
Dr.  F.  E.  Harrinirton. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Meyerdlng. 
Dr.  H.DeLameter. 
Dr.  James  Stewart. 
Dora  Stacy  .1 
Margaret  Murphy  .> 
Dr.    KatherhiA   H.    K. 

Wolfe. 
Dr.  E .  T.  Manning. 
Dr.  George  Sheehan. 
Dr.  H.T.  Harvey- 
Chas.  J.  Larkey. 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Davis. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Harrington. 
Dr.  Emma  O.  Gantz. 
Dr.  Jacob  Reiner. 
Dr.  Joseph  F .  Londrlnn. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Brhikerhoo. 
Dr.  Geo.  J.  Holmes. 
Dr.  M.Joseph. 
Dr.  L.R.  Burnett. 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  McCormick. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Mann. 
Dr.  A.  D.  Hutchinson. 
Dr.  Wm.  Draesel. 
Dr.  Clhiton  P.  McCort. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Ormsbee. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Strohmangar. 
ElBe  Knowlton. 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Froncsak. 
Bennett. 


{ 


{ 


Dr.  F.  C.  Purceil. 
Dr.  W.S.  Woodruff. 


Jamestown,  N.Y. 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Newburgh,N.  I 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. . 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Schenectady,  N.Y... 
Syracuse,  N.Y 


Troy,N.Y.: 

Lansingburgh  Dis- 
trict? 

Union  Distrtot 

Utica,N.Y 

Yonkers,N.Y 


Charlotte.  N.  C 

Akron,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio.... 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Hamilton.  Ohio.... 
Springfield,  Ohio... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Youngstown.  Ohio. 
Oklahoma.  Okhi... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Allentown,  Pa 


Altoona,  Pa. 


Bethlehem,  Pa.. 

Chester,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Harrisburg,  Pa.. 


Dr.  Emanuel  L.  Falk. 
Dr.  Walter  A.  Scott. 
Dr.  OeoTMGoler. 
Dr.  John  £.  Burke. 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Palmer. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Sprague. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Fleming. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Fleming. 
Dr.    Philip    8.    McCoTi 
mick. 

Dr.T.C.  Nisbett. 

D 

Dt 

D 


D 
Di 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

II 

D 
D 
D 
D 


.  E.  A.  Peterson. 
.  Wm .  Peters. 
.  L.  W.  Childa. 

.  Louis  F.  Bucher. 
.  J.  A.  Burnett. 
.D.  W.  Horue. 
.  P.  Bruce  Brockway. 
.Charles  B.  Lewis. 
.  H.  H .  Cloadman. 
.Geo.  Parr  ish. 
.C.C.Rogers. 
.L.  E.McKee. 
•  Sarah  M.  Davies. 
.  Ernest  Hoover. 
.R.J.  Yost. 
.  Geo.  L.  Armitage. 
.  H.  R.  Steadman. 
.  Geo.  B.StuU. 


>  Nurse. 

»  City  health  officer. 

*  Board  of  health  has  charge. 
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XIV. — Chief  Mepicau  Ikspectors  or  School  Health  Officers  in  Cities  of  Over 

30,000  Population — Gontinued. 


City. 


Haileton,  Pa 

JohnstowiifPa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

McKeesport ,  Pa 

Newcastle,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Heading,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Wilkes.Barre,Pa... 
Williamsport,  Pa. . . 

York,  Pa 

Pawtucket,R.I...» 

Providence,  B.  I 

Woonsocket,  R  •  I. . . 
Chattanooga,  Tens.. 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tcnn 


i 


Chief  medical  inspector  or 
school  health  officer. 


{ 


Dr.  P.  E.  Pagan. 
Pr.  J.  W.Bancroft. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Taylor. 
Dr.  W.  D.  Blankenship. 
Dr.  D.E.Carey. 
Dr.  A.T.Zeller. 
D.  V.C.Wagner. 
Dr.  Walter  sT  Cornell. 
Dr.  Harry  B.  Bums. 
Dr.  Hiester  Bucher. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Keller. 
Dr.  Q.R.Andreas. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Kunlcle. 
Dr.  Gibson  Smith. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  French. 
Dr.C.  V.Chapin. 
Dr.  Ellen  Stone. 
Dr.  W.F.Barry. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Anderson. 
Dr.  W.S.Austin. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Durrett. 


Nash  ville,  Tenn 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Galveston ,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Portsmouth ,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Roanoke,  va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Huntington.  W.  Va. . . . 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Racine,  Wis 

Superior,  Wis 


Chief  medical  inspector  or 
school  health  officer. 


Dr.  E.  L.  Roberts. 
Dr.G.H.  Higgins. 
Vk;tor  E.  Bonnelli. 
Dr.  Boyd  Reading. 
Dr.F.J.Slataper. 
Dr.  Frank  Paschal,  Jr. 
Dr.  S.G.Paul. 
Dr.  P.  8.  Schenck. 
Dr.  E .  A.  Hatton. 
Dr.  N.T.Emmett. 
Dr.  Littleton  Davis. 
Dr.LraC.  Brown. 
Dr.  J.  E.Drake. 
Dr.  E.  A.Layton. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Adkins. 
Dr.C.  H.  Keesor. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Armstrong. 
Dr.  G.P.  Barth. 
J.  F.  Schneider. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston. 
Dr.  H.  A.  Russell. 


XV. — Presidents  of  Universities  and  Colleges. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Athens 

Auburn 

Birmingham. 

Do 

Marlon 

Do 

Montevallo.. 


Montgomery, 
St.  Bernard. 
Spring  HiU.. 
Talladega . . . 
University . . 


ARIZONA. 


Tucson 

ARKANSAS. 


Arkadclphia. 

Do 

Batesville . . . 
Clark.sville.. 
Conway 

Do 

Fayette  vUle . 


CALIFOBNIA. 


Berkeley 

Claremont 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

Mills  CoUege 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Rcdlands 

St.  Helena 

San  Frandsco 

San  Jose 

Santa  Clara 

Stanford  University , 
Whittier 


University  or  college. 


Athens  Female  College 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Birmingham-Southern  College 

Howard  College 

Judson  CoUege 

Marion  Institute 

Alabama  Technical  Institute  and 
College  for  Women. 

Women's  College  of  Alabama 

St.  Bernard  College 

Spring  Hill  CoUege 

Talladega  College  (colored) , 

University  of  Alabama 


University  of  Arizona , 


Henderson-Brown  College 

Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  CoUege 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College. 

Central  CoUege 

HendrLx  CoUege 

University  of  Arkansas 


University  of  CaUfomia » 

Pomona  College 

Occidental  College 

University  of  Southern  CaUfomia. . 

Mills  CoUege 

St.  Mary's  College 

CaUfomia  Institute  of  Technology. 

University  of  Redlands 

Pacific  Union  Col  lege 

St.  Ignatius  University 

College  of  the  Pacific 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

Inland  Stanford  Junior  Unlvcn-ity 
Whittier  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Women . . . 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . . 

Men 

Women . . . 

Women . . . 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed 


Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women 

Coed.... 

Coed... 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 


Name  of  president. 


Benjamin  B.  Glasgow,  D.  D. 
Spright  DoweU,  LL.  D. 
CuUenC.  Daniel,  D.  D. 
Charles  B.  WUUams,  D.  D. 
Paul  V.  Bomar,  D.  D. 
Hopson  O.  Murfee,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  W.  Palmer,  LL.  D. 

Mifflto  W.  Swarts.  Ph.  D. 
Bernard  Menges,  O.  S.  B. 
J.C.  Keams,  8.  J. 
F.  A.  Sumner,  B.  D. 
George  H.  Denny,  LL.D. 


Rufus  B.  von  Klein  Smid,  8c.  D. 


James  M.  Workman,  LL.D. 
Charles  E,  Dicken,  D.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Lacy.  A.  B. 
Hubert  8.  Lylc,  D.  D. 
John  W.  Conger,  LL.  D. 
Charles  J.  Greene,  D.  D. 
JohnC.  FutraU,  A.  M. 


David  P.  Barrows,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Blalsdell.  D.  D. 
Silas  Evans,  LL.  D. 
George  F.  Bovard,  LL.  D. 
Aurelia  H.  Reinhardt,  LL.  D. 
Brother  Gregory,  A.  M. 

Victor  L.  Duke.  LL.  D. 
Charles  W.Irwin,  A.M. 
Pius  L.  Mowe,  8.  J. 
TullyC.Knoles.D.  D. 
T.  L.  Murphy,  S,  J. 
Ray  L.  Wilbur,  LL.  D. 
Harry  N.  Wright,  Ph.  D. 


1  Southern  Branch  of  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Ernest  C.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  director. 
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Location. 


COLORADO. 

Boulder 

Colorado  Springs . . . . 
Denver 

Do 

Do 

FortCoIBns 

Golden 

Greeley 

CONWKCnCUT. 

Hartford 

Middle  town 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Storrs 

DELAWARE. 

Newark 

praraicT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Washington    (Tako- 
ma  Park). 

FLORIDA. 


Deland 

GainesriHc . . 
Sutherland . . 
Tallahassee. . 
Winter  Park. 


GEORQtA. 


Athens. 


Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Augusta 

rolTegePark. 

Dahlonega 

Decatur 

Demorest 

E mory  University 

Forsyth 

Gainesville 

Lagrange 

Macon 

Do 

Oglethorpe  University 

Rome 

South  Atlanta 


HAWAII. 


Honolulu 

IDAHO. 


Caldwell. 
M  CISCO  w. 


University  or  college. 


Univcrsltv  of  Colorado 

Colorado  CoUegB 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Colorado  Woman's  College 

University  of  Denver. 

Colorado  Arakmltural  CoOegB 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

State  Teachers  CoDege  of  Colorado 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  Umversity  .*. 

Yale  tniversitv 

Connecticut  College  for  Women. . 
Connecticut  Agricultural  CoUege . . 


For  men. 

lor 
womisLf 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Coed 

Moa 

Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 

MeA 

Coed 


Delaware  College. 


American  University 

Catholic  Sisters  College 

Catholic  Unh'ersity  oi  America 

Oallaudet  College 

Georgetown  Umversity 

George  Washington  University 

Howard  University  (colored) 

Trinity  College 

Waahmgton  Hissionary  College . . 


John  B .  Stetson  University 

University  of  Florida 

Southern  College 

Florida  State  Cottege  for  Women . . 
RoiUns  CoUege 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored) 

Georgia  School  of  Techmdogy 

Morehouse  CoUege  (colored) 

Morris  Brown  ITniversity  (colored) 

Paine  College  (colored) 

CoxC'Ollege 

North  Georgia  AgricnlturalCoUege 

Agnes  Scott  CK>)lege 

Piedmont  CoUege 

Emory  University 

Bessie  Tift  College 

Brenan  College 

Lagrange  College 

Mercer  University 

Wesleyan  College 

Oglethorpe  University 

Shorter  CoUege 

Clark  University  (colored) 

University  of  Hawaii 

College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho 


Men.... 
Men.... 

Men 

Women 
Coed... 


Coed. 


Coed... 
Women 
Men . . . 

Coed... 
Men... 
Coed... 
Coed . . . 
Women 
Coed... 


Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Women . . . 
Coed 


Men. 


Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women, 
Coed.... 
Womoi. 
Coed . . . . 

Men 

Women. 
Women. 
Women. 

Men 

Women. 
Men. . . . . 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Name  of  president. 


George  Noriln,  Ph.  D. 
Clyde  A.  Duniway,  LL.  D. 

J.  W.  Bai]e3%  Pb.  D. 

Chas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 
Victor  C.  Aldenson.  LL.  D. 
John  G.Crabbe,  VL.  D. 


Remsen  B.  Ogilby.  A.  M. 
Wmiam  A.  ShankBo,  LL.  D. 
ArttLor  T .  Hadley.  LL.  D. 
Benjamin  T.  MarshalL  A.  X. 
Charles  L.  Beach,  B.  B. 


Walter  Hullihcn,  Ph.  D. 


John  W.  HamUton,  LL.  D. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan,  S.  T.  D., 

rector. 
Percival  Hall,  Litt.  D. 
John  B.  Creeden,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  M.Collier,  LL.D. 
J.  Stanley  Durkee.  Ph.  D. 
Sister  Catherine  Aloysius,  A.  B. 
Benjamin  F.  Madiian,  A.  M. 


Lincoln  HoUey,  LL.  D. 
Albert  A.  Marphree,  LL.  D. 
R.  H.  Alderman,  A.  B. 
Edward  Comadi,  Ph.  D. 
George  M.  Ward,  LL.  D. 


David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D.,  chin- 

ceUor. 
Edward  T.  Ware,  A.  B. 
Kenneth  G.  Matheson,  LL.  D. 
John  Hope,  A.M. 
John  H.  Ijewis,  A.  M. 
Alljert  D.  Betts,  B.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Cox,  B.  Arefa. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
Frank  H.  Gaines,  LL.  D. 
Frank  £.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 
Franklin  N.  Parker,  D.  D. 
Joshua  H.  Foster,  D.  D. 
Haywood  J.  Fearoe.  Ph.  D. 
W.  E.  Thompson,  A.  B. 
Rufus  W.  Weaver,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  F.  QuiUian,A.B. 
Thoniwell  Jacobs,  LL.  D. 
A.  W.  Van  Hoeee,  LL.  D. 
Harry  A.  King,  D.D. 


Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.  D. 


Coed 1  WUIiam  J.  Boone,  D.  D. 

Coed I  Alfred  H.  Upham,  Ph.  D. 
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NsiBe  oIpnaldBDt. 


Sfaimka  CaU«(8 

AnTorBCollece 

IllktilAWKilej'BiKriilFer^t;. 

SI.  Viator  Collage 

CBTthaga  College. 

DePaulUniTersltV. 

Lewis  Inatltuw 

Loyola  UnlversltT 

UDlvtcilif  alChlosa 

JunmUUUkliit'DlvcnUr- 

Eureka  CoUega. ;.-. 

NoUiH-wteni  Univtasltr 

EwlBg  College 

Lombard  College. 

OTesovnieCoUege 

lUlnofB&^eee 

llllDOli  Wouun-s  College 

Lake  F«re>t  College 

UeKendreeCotlega 

LluaolD  CoUsEe 

Uonmouth  Collen 

Nortbwe>teniCiillega 

BcadleT  Polytechnlolnitltata.... 

RockloidCollue 

Auguataaa  College 

uSreraitToflllliiolB 

Wlualoa  College 

Indiana  t'nlvenU; 

Wabaab  College 

Earlhaiit  Coll«e 

EvuuTlUeCallege 

Franklin  College 

Oodien  Collefie 

DeFauwL'niverailj' 

Hanover  Collie. 

Butler  College 

Indiana  CenualllBl  verity 

Purdue  UntvpTsily 

nmonChrlallaDCollece 

at.  Iftry's  College  and  Aeademr. 
UniverHity  of  Notre  Danifl....... 

Oakland  CllyCoUegf 

Rose  I'olylechnicInjtiCute. . . . .  - . 

TaykH  UnlVBtsity 

Valpai^so  Univenlt)' 


Coed. 
Coed. 
CMd. 
Ceed 
Uea. 
Coed. 
Mm.. 
Men.. 
Coed. 

Men. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed 
Coed. 
Coed 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Casd. 
Coed 

Coed 
Coed. 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed. 
Coed 
Worn 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


lom  Slits  CollHe  ol  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Tewihen  College. 

Coo  College. 

Wart  burg  College 

Bt.AmbroseCoLego 

LutberCotteee 

DesMobws  College. 

Drake  Unlvenlty 

CokuDbfa  ColWe. 

UatvcnUTol  Dubuque. 

Mount  et.  Joseph  CoUsge. 

ParMsuCoUege 

Upptf  lovaUDlvenKy.. 

arinndl  College 

Lenox  CoUefe. 

Blmpson  College. ..-..., 

State  UnlveraftyoIIova 

EHnrortb  Collen 

Iowa  Wedeyaa  CoUege. 


Coed.., 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed.. 


daienea  W.  Oreen,  Fh  D. 

OMirgeM.  Potter,  A.M. 
OrtinR.Ienki,  D.  D. 
Theodore  Kemp,  LL.  D. 
W.J.BergJn-C.B.  V", 
Harroyp. HooTar,  I'h.  D. 
Fraak  W.  Ounsaului,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  F,  Levan,  D.  D. 
George    N.     Carman,     A.     U 


J.  Full 


i.J. 


_  idson,  LL.  D 

LouIbE.  Holden,  Li.  D. 
L.  O.  LehmoD,  LL.  D. 


Eldon  Grant  Bi 
Charlun.Oammelkanip.ni. 
iMBDh  R.  Harker.LL.  D. 
HannW.  Wright,  Ph.  D..actli 
OeoTga  E.  McCammon,  D.  D. 
A.  E.  Tnmer,  LL.  D. 
Thai.  H.  HcMlchael,  D.  D. 
Ed  ward  E. Rail, I'b.D. 
TlieadoreC.  Burgess,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  A.  Uaddoi,  Ph.  D. 
Giistsv  A.  Andreen,  D.  D. 


.  mUlani  L.  Bryan,  LL.D. 

.  Geo.  Lawss  UocklDtosfa,  LL.  D. 

.  DaTldM.Edwaida.Ph.D, 

.  Allrod  F.  Hughes,  S.T.B. 

.  CbarlnB.  Oo«leIl,LL,  D. 

.  IrvinH.Drtweller.A.B. 

.  Geo,  R.  Brose,  LL.  D. 

.  WUlianlA.  UlUIS,  LL.  D. 

.  J.  W.  Putnam,  Ph.D., aetlng. 

.  IrbyJ.  Good,A.  H. 


.   MothvM.  PaullDe. 
■     lei  A.Burns.C.S.C. 
1.  P.  Dealing,  A.  B. 

nWhlte,  I'll.  D.,acling. 

.    Uonroe  VayUngor,!).  D. 


.    Raymoid  A.  Pearson,  LL,  D. 

.    HoBerR.Beerlev.  LL.  I>. 
.    Barry  U.  Gage,  LL.  D. 

"■,toL.  ProSl.A.  B. 
.    ..  m.  L.  liounon,  A.  U. 
.  ChrlHJanK,  Freus,  A.B. 
.  John  A.  Earl,  D.D. 
.   Arthur  HolmeB,  I'h.  D. 
.  JobaC.Btufut,S.  T.  L. 

Comellue  M.  Bteflcns,  D.  V. 

SUtei  Mary  ChloiJa. 

B.  A.UontgODiery,LL.  D. 
.  Chauncr  P.  Colcgrove,  LL.  D, 
.   JabnH.T.M!aa,  LL.D, 
.   J.  F.  Bbikhouse,  D.C. 
.    jDbD  L.  UUIraan,  LL.  D. 
.   Walt«rA,Jo9SUp,Pb.R. 
.   Ido  F.Meyer.  A.M. 
J  U.S.  Smith,  D.D, 
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Ix)catioii. 


IOWA— continued. 


Mount  Vernon 

Oskaloosa 

PellB 

Sioux  City , 

Storm  Lake 

Tabor 

University  Park. , 

KANSAS. 


Atchison 

Baldwin  City. 

Emporia 

Highland 

Kansas  City.. 
Lawrence..... 

Lindsborg 

McPheraon... 
Manhattan . . . 
Newton...... 

Ottawa 

St.  Marys 

Salina 

Sterling 

Topeka. 

Wichita 

Do 

WJnneid 


KENTUCKY. 


Berea. 

Bowling  Oreen. 

Danville. 

Georgetown... 

Lexington 

Do. 

Louis  viUe 

RuBsellville.... 

St.  Mary 

Winchester — 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge... 


CUnton 

Convent 

New  Orleans. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
PhieviUo. 


MAINE. 


Brunswick.. 
Lewiston... 

Orono 

Waterville.. 


MABYLAND. 


Annapolis. 
Do..., 


Baltimore 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chestertown 

College  Parjc...., 

EllicottCity.... 

Emmitsburg.... 

Frederick 

Lutherville 

New  Windaor... 
Westminster. . . . 


University  or  college. 


Cornell  CoHege 

PennCoQeee 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Momingside  College 

Buena  vista  College. 

Tabor  College 

Central  Holmess  University 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

CoUoge  of  Emporia 

Uighland  College. ,..: 

Kansas  City  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Belthany  College 

McPherson  College 

Kansaa  State  Agricultural  College 

Bethel  College. 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Marys  College. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Sterling  Colleee 

Washburn  College. 

Fairmount  College 

Friends  University. 

Southwestern  College. 

Berea  College. 

Ogden  College. 

Coitre  College 

Georgetown  College 

Transylvania  College. 

University  of  Kentucky 

University  of  Louisville 

Bethel  College 

St.  Marys  College. 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 


Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Sllliman  Collegiate  Institute. 

Jefferson  College. 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College. 

Loyola  University 

Tuiane  University  of  Louisiana . . 

Louisiana  C  oUege 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

University  of  Maine. 

Colby  College 

St.  John's  College 

United  States  Isiaval  Academy 

Goucher  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Morgan  College  (colored) 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  Coll<»e 

Notre  Dame  College  of  Maryland . . 

Washlnc^ton  College 

University  of  Maryland 

Rock  Bill  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

Hood  College 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Blue  Ridge  College 

Western  Maryland  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 


Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Men., 
Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 


Coed 


Women. 
Men...., 
Women. 


Men.. 
Men.. 
Coed. 


Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Men. 
Men. 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Men . . . . 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Women , 
Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Name  of  president. 


Charles  W.  Flint,  LL.  D. 
Henry  E.  McGrew,  D.  D. 
Milton  J.  Hoffman,  D.  D. 
Frank  E.  Mossman,  D.  D. 
Arthur  M.  Boyd,  D.  D. 
Nelson  Wehrhan,  D.  D. 
J.  L.  Brasher,  D.  D. 


Innocent  Wolf,  D.  D. 
Samuel  A.  Lough,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  W.  Lewis,  D.  D. 
M.  P.  Smith,  A.  M. 
J.  H.  Lucas, LL.  D.. chancellor, 
£me9t  H.  Lindley,  Ph.  D. 
Ernst  F.  Pihlblad  J).  D. 
Daniel  W.  KurU,  D.  D. 
Wm.  M.  Jardine,  LL.  D. 
John  E.  Hartzler,  Ph.  D. 
Silas  E.  Price,  D.  D. 
William  £.  Cogley.  8.  J. 
L.  B.  Bowers,  D.  D. 
Ross  T.  Campbell,  D.  D. 
Parley  P.  Womer,  Sc.  D. 
Walter  H.  RoUins.  D.  D. 
W.  O.  Mendenhall,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  E.  Kirk,  D.  D. 


William  C.  HutchkiB. 
J.  Howard  Edgerton.  A.  B. 
Wm.  A.  Ganfleld,  LL.  D. 
Maldon  B.  Adams,  LL.  D. 
Richard  H.  Crossfleld,  LL.  D. 
Frank  L.  McVey,  LL.  D. 
John  Patterson, LL.  D.  dean. 
George  F.  Dasher,  B.  8. 
Michael  Jaglowicz,  C.  R. 
WmB.CampbeU,A.M. 


Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 


U.  B.  Cmrie. 

R.  H.  Smith,  8.  M. 

Pierce  Butler,  Ph.  D.,  dean. 

E.  A.  Cummings.  S.  J. 
Albert  B.  Dinwiddle.  LL.  D. 
C.  Cottingham,  LL.  D. 


Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  LI...  D. 
CUfton  D.  Gray,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  J.  Roberts,  LL.  D. 


Thomas  Fell.  LL.  D. 
Rear  Adm.  A.  H.  Seales,  super- 
intendent. 
Wm.  W.  Outb,  LL.  D. 
Frank  J.  Goodnow.  LL.  D. 
John  O.  Spencer,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  James,  A.  M. 
Sister  Mary  Florentine. 
Clarence  P.  Gould,  Ph.  D. 
Amed  F.  Woods,  D.  Agr. 
Brother  E.  Felix,  A.  M. 
Bernard  J.  Bradley,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  H.  Apple,  LL.  D. 
Beekman  O.  Roose,  A.  B. 
Ross  D.  Murphy,  A.  B. 
Albert  N.  Ward,  D.  D. 


umvBBSirrY  and  cxm^bqe  psesidbnis. 
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Location. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amhcnt. ........... 

Do 

Boston , 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge.  ........ , 

Do 

Do , 

Chestnut  HUl 

Lowell , 

Northampton , 

Norton 

South  Hadlcy 

Springfield 

Tufts  CoUflg« 

Wellesley 

Williamstown 

Worcester , 

Do 

Do 

MICmOAN. 

Adrian 

Albion 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor 

Berrien  Springs..... 

Detroit 

East  I^ansing 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Houghton 

Kalamazoo 

Olivet 

MINNESOTA. 

Collegeville 

Minneapolis 

Do 

Northfleld 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

St.  Peter 

'Winona 

Mississipn. 

Agricultural  College. 


University  or  college. 


Blue  Mountain. 
Brookhaven.... 

Clinton 

Columbus 


Grenada 

Holly  Springs. 

Jackson 

Do 

Meridian 

University 


MISSOURI. 


Cameron. 
Canton... 
Columbia. 
Favette. . 
Fulton... 
Liberty... 


Amherst  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Boston  University 

Northeastern  College 

Simmons  College 

Harvard  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Radcliffe  College 

Boston  College 

Lowell  Textile  School 

Smith  College 

Wheat(»i  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

International  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  College. 

Tufts  CollMe 

Wellesley  College 

WUliams  College 

Clark  University 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Worcester  Polytecimic  Instltate. . . 


Adrian  C<rilege 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College 

University  of  Detroit 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Hillsdale  College 

Heme  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 

St.  John's  University 

Auesburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

College  of  St.  Catherine 

College  of  St.  Thomas 

Hamline  University 

Macalester  College 

Gustavus  Adolpnus  College. . . 
College  of  St.  Teresa 


Mississippi  Asricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Blue  Mountain  College 

Whitworth  Female  College 

Mississippi  College 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

Grenada  Col  lege 

Rust  College  (colored) 

Belhaven  College 

Millsaps  College 

Meridian  ColI««e 

University  of  Mississippi 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Culver-Stockton  College 

University  of  Misflouri. 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

wnUam  Jewell  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Women . . . 

Men 

Coed 

Women... 
Women . . . 
Women . . . 
Men 

Coed 

Women... 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Men ...... 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 


Coed.... 

Women . 
Women. 
Men 

Women. 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Men 


Name  of  president. 


Alexander  Meiklejohn,  LL.  D. 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  LL.  D. 

Lemuel  H.  Murlin,  LL.  D. 

Frank  P.  Speaie. 

Henry  Lefavour,  LL.  D. 

A  bbc^t  Lawrence  Lowell ,  LL.  D. 

Elihu  Thompson,  acting. 

Le  Baron  R.  Briggs,  LL.  D. 
William  Devlin,  B.  J. 
Chas.  H.  Eames,  B.  S,- 
WUiiam  A.  NeUson,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  V.  Cole,  LL.  D. 
Mary  E.  Woolley,  LL.  D. 
Lawrence  L.  Daggett,  D.  D. 

John  A.  Cousens,  A.  B. 
Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  LL.  D. 
Harry  A.  Oarfleld,  LL.  D. 
Wallace  W.  Atwood,  Ph.  D. 
James  J.  Carlln,  8.  J. 
Ira  N.  HoIIis,  Sc.  D. 


Harlan  L.  Feeman,  D.  D. 
Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D. 
Harry  Means  Crooks,  LL.  D. 
Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  Griggs,  A.  M. 
Wm.  T.  Doran,  S.  J. 
Frank  S.  Kedsie.  Sc.  D. 
Joseph  W.  Mauck,  LL.  D. 
Edward  D.  Dimment,  L.  H.  D. 
Fred  W.  McNair,  Sc.  D. 
Herbert  L.  Stetson.  LL.  D. 
Paul  P.  Voelker,  Ph.  D. 


Peter  Engle,  Ph.  D. 
George  Sverdrup,  M.  A. 
Lotus  D.  Coflman,  Ph.  D. 
Donald  J.  Cowline,  LL.  D. 
Lars  W.  Boe.  A.  B. 
Sister  Antonia,  A.  M. 
Humphrey  Moynihan,  D.  I 
Samuel  F.  Kerioot,  D.  D. 
Elmer  A.  Bess,  D.  D. 
Oscar  J.  Johnson,  B.  D. 
Mother  M.  Leo  Tracy. 


David  (\  Hull,  M.  Sc. 

W.  J.  Lowrey,  LL.  D- 
I.  W.Cooper,  D.D.   ' 
John  W.  Provine,  LL.  D. 
J.  C.  Fant,  Ph.  D. 

J.  R.  Countiss,  A.  B. 
George  Evans,  D.  D. 
W.  H.  Frazer,  D.  D. 
Alexander  F.  Watkins,  D.  D. 
Z.  J.  Edge,  D.  D. 
Joseph  N.  P 
oellor. 


owers,  LL.  D.,  chan^ 


Cameron  Harmon,  D.  D. 
John  H.  Wood,  D.  D. 
Albert  Ross  Hill,  LL.  D. 
Paul  H.  Linn,  D.  D. 
E.E.  Reed,  D.  D. 
David  J.  Evans,  Th.  D. 
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LooKticn. 


Unlveraity  w  college. 


For  men, 
for 


orooeda- 
cational. 


N»Kie  of  pfieflidciit. 


lOSSoiTXi— continued. 


MMBhglL. 

Parkrifle. 

St.  Loids. 

Do... 


Sprliigfieid. 
wMo-TTT. 


Warrenton. 


uomAXA. 


Bozemani. 


Butte »... 
HissoolaV 


NSBKAJBXA. 


lew. 


BeUerue.. 
Bethany.. 
College  Vi 

Crete 

Fremont 

Grand  Island. 

Hastings 

Lincoln. 


Omaka 

Do 

University  Place. 
York 


NEVADA. 


BeDO 

NEW  HAMFSBIRB. 


Durham. 


Hanover 

Manchester. 


KXW  JEBflET. 

Convent  Station... 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

Keniiwcrth 

New  Brunswick . . . 

Princeton 

South  Orange 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque. 

Socorro 

State  Coll^. 


NEW  TOBX. 


Albany. 


Alfred 

Annandale. 

Aiuma.... 

Brooklyn. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do 

Do 


Miannri  Valley  CoO^ib.. 

ParkColleee 

6t.  IxmiB  Univacslty . . . . 
Waahlngtan  Univecsi^. 


DnuyCdlege 

Tarklo  CoUeea 

Central  Wesleyan  Collage. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 

Coed. 

Ceed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Montana  State  College  of  Agricul- 

tureaad  Mechanic  Arte. 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines. . . 
Montana  State  University 


Coed. 

Coed, 
Coed 


Believue  College 

Cotner  College 

Union  College 

Doane  Colleie 

Midland  College 

Grand  Island  College. . . 

Hastings  College 

Univemty  of  NebiaidQa. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Oreighton  Univenity 

University  of  Omaha 

Nel)ra8ka  Wesleyan  University. 
York  College 


Men.. 
Ceed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


State  rniverslty  of  Nevada. 


Coed. 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Art^. 

Dartmouth  College. 

St.  Ansehn's  College 


Coed. 

Men., 
Men., 


College  of  St.  Elizabeth 

Stevens  Institute  of  Tedmology. 

St.  Peter's  C<Jloge 

Upsala  College 

Rutgtfs  Colleee 

Princeton  University 

SetonHaU  College 


Women . . . 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Men 


Univoreityof  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Coll^  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 


New  York  State  College  for  Teach- 
ers. 

AUred  University 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Wells  College 

AdelphiCoUege 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xa  vier 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Caniaius  C\>lle@e 

D'YoHvilleCSlege 

University  of  Buflalo 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Ceed..... 

Men 

WomiiBn... 
Women... 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Women . . . 
Coed 


T.B. 


Wm.  H.  Blade.  LL.  D« 
Fwteridc  W.  HawJeiy.  LIj.  D. 
William  7.  Bobiaon,  fi.  J. 
Fndecic  A.  Hall,  LL.  jy^  ckax 

aeUor. 
Thomas  W.  Nadal,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Thompson,  LL.  D. 
Otto  E.  Kriege,  D.  D. 


AUML  Atkinson,  Se.  D. 

Chadfls  H.  Clapp,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  O.  Sisson,  Ph.  D. 


Charles  E .  BaskervUla,  D.  D. 
Andiew  D.  Harmon,  A.  M. 
Harry  A.  Morrison,  A.  M. 
3ohn  N.  Bennett,  LL.  D. 
Ezra  £.  StaulTer,  D.  D. 
Arthur  T.  BeUmap,  A.  M. 
Calvin  H.  French.  LL.  D. 
Samnel  Avery,  LL.  D., 

celior. 
John  F.  McCormlck,  B.  J. 
Daniel  E.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 
Isaac  B.  SchredoBBgast,  8. 
H.  U.  Book,  Ph.  D. 


Watter  £.  Clark,  LL.  D. 


Ralph  D.  Hetiel,  LL.  D. 

Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  LL.  D. 
Abbot  Ernest,  0. 8.  B. 


Sister  Mary  Pauline,  LI^.  D. 
Alexander  C.  Humphievs.  LL.D 
Jame»  F.  MoDermott,  B.  J. 
C.  G.  Efickson,  B.  D. 
Wm.  H.  S.  Demarest,  LL.  D. 
John  Grier  Hibben,  LL.  D. 
Jas.  F.  Mooney,  D.  D. 


David  6.  Hill,  LL.  D. 
A.  X.IUineki,  Met.  E. 
Robert  W.  Clothier,  Ph.  D. 


A.  R.  Brubacher,  Ph.  D. 

Boothe  C.  Davis,  LL.  D. 
Bernard  I.  Bell.  8.  T.  B. 
Kerr  D.  Maomiilan,  6.  T.  D. 
Frank  D.  Blodgett.LL.  D. 
Jooeph  A.  FarrellfS.  J. 
Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Jarlath,  0. 8.  F. 
John  W.  Moore,  LL.  D. 
M.  J.  Ahem,  8.  J. 
Sister  Verecnnda. 


»  The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  University  of  Moutana,  which  Inclndeji  the  State  higber  fawti* 
tutlous,  is  the  ehanoelior,  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Helena,  Mont. 
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Loeation. 


NEW  YOBK—COntd. 

Canton 

Clinton 

Elmiia 

Geneva 

HamittosL 

Ithaca 

New  Roc^helie 

NewYorJu 

Do 

Do / 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Niagara  UniTenity . . . 

Potsdam 

PoughkeepBie 

Ro<mester 

St.  Bonttveature 

Schenectady. 

Syracuse. 

Do 

^%o-;:::::::::::::: 

West  Point 

NORTTT  CAROLINA. 

Ashoville 

Belmont 

Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte 

Do 

Davidflon 

Durham 

Elon  College 

Greensboro „ 

Guilford  College 

Hickory 

Baleigh 

Do 

Red  Springs 

Salisbury 

Wake  Forest 

West  Raleigh 

WUson 

Wtnston-Salem 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

AgricultHral  College . . 

Fargo 

Jamestown 

University 


OBIO. 


Ada. 


University  or  college. 


St.  I^nrence  University 

Hamilton  Collie. 

Elmira  College 

Hobort  College 

Colgate  Uuiverstty «. 

Cornell  University 

CoUegBOINew  Soohelle 

Barnard  College. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York... 

Gofaimbia  Univorstty 

Fordham  University 

Hunter  College  of  tiie  City  of  New 
York. 

Manhattan  CoUees . 

New  York  Uni\(«Btty.. 

Teadieis  College 

Niagara  Univenitv 

Clansim  College  of  Technology «.. 

Vaassr  College... 

University  of  Rochester 

6t.  Bonavfnture'sCollege 

UnioD  Umversity 

New  York  State  College  of  For- 
estry (at  Syracuse  Umversity). 
Syracuse  University. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Russell  Sage  CoBege...  J 

United  States  Military  Academy. 


St.  Genevieve's  College  and  Acad- 
emy. 

Belmont  Abbey  09UegB 

University  of  North  CaroUna. 

Biddle  Univenity  (ooloxed) 

Sueens  CoUeee 
avidson  College.. 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Greensboro  College  for  Women 

Guilford  CoUege 

Lenoir  Colleee 

Meredith  College 

Shaw  University  (colored) 

Flora  Maodonald  Colleee 

Livingstane  College  (colored) 

Wake  Forest  College 

North  Carolina  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Enclneering. 

Atlantic  Christian  Colleee 

Salem  Academy  and  0>Uege 


North  Dakota  AgriculturalCollege. 

Fsrgo  College 

Jamestown  CoUege 

University  of  North  Dakota 


Ohio  Northern  UnivCTslti 


Aoa umoixorcoem  umversity 

Akron '  Municipal  University  of  Akron... 

Alliance ;  Moun t  Union  College < 

Ashland i  Ashland  ('0n<>ge 

Athens Ohio  University 

Berea Baldwin-WaDace  (College 

Bluffton Eluffton  College 

CedarviUe ;  CedarviUe  College 

Gfaudnnati I  St.  Xavler  College. 

Bo 1  UaivenityofGlnoiimatI 


For  men, 

for 
womeOf 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed... 

Women 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 

Men.... 
Coed... 

Women 

Men,... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Mem 

Men.... 
Women 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Men.... 
Men.... 

Coed... 

Men.... 
Women 
Moi.... 


Women. 

Meo. 

Coed.... 

Men..... 

Women 

Men.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women 

Coed.... 

Women 

Coed.... 

Men 

Men..... 

Coed . . . . 
Women. 


Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 

Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Men. 
Coed 


Name  of  president. 


Rlehard  E.  Sykes,  D.  D. 
Frederick  C.  Feiry,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  Lent,  Ph.  D. 
Murray  Bartlett,  D.  D. 
Melbourne  S.  Read,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  W.  Smith,  acting. 
Josenh  F.  Mooney,  D.  D. 
Vir^nia  C  Glldersleeve,  Ph.  D., 

dean. 
Sidney  E .  Mezes.  LL.  D. 
Nlcftioias  M.  Butler,  LL.  D. 
Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J. 
GeoKge  S.  Davis,  LL.  D. 

BroAlher  Jasper.  A .  M. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  LL.  D., 

ohaneellaf. 
Jamas  B.  Russell,  LL.  D..  dean. 
W.  £.  Katsenherger.C  M 
John  P.  Brooks.  Sc.  D.,  director. 
Henry  N.  MaoCfrackeiL,  LL.  D. 
Rush  Rhees,  LL.  D. 
Alexander  M.  Hickey,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  A.  Richmond,  LL.  D. 
Franklin  Moon,  M.  F.,  deam. 

James  R.  Day,  LL.  D.,  <dum* 

oellor. 
Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  LL.  D. 
Eliza  Kellas,  Ph.  B. 
Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur, 

superintendent. 


Mother  M.  L.  Lorin. 

Leo  Raid,  D.  D. 
Harry  W.  Chase,  Ph.  D. 
H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 
Henry  C.  Evans,  D.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Martin,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  P.  Few,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  A.  Harper,  LL.  D. 
S.  B.  Tuixentine,  D.  D. 
Raymond  Binft>rd,  Ph.  D. 
R.  L.  Fritz,  D.  D. 
Charles  E.  Brewer,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  L.  Peacock,  A.  M. 

C.  G.  Vardell,  D.  D. 

D.  C.  Sums,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  L/Poteet,  LL.  D. 
W.  C.  Riddick,  LL.  D. 

H.  S.  Hilley.A.B. 

Howard  E .  Rondthaler,  D.  D, 


E.  Lee  Howard,  D.  D, 
Barend  H.  Kroeee,  D.  D. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  LL.  D. 


Albert  E.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  H.  McMastor.  D.  D. 
Edwin  E.  Jacobs,  Ph.  D. 
Edwin  W.Chubb,Litt.D.,aotillg. 
Albert  B.  Storms,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  K.  Mosiman.  Ph.  D. 
WJIbert  R.  McChesney,  D.  D. 
James  McCal>e,  S.J. 
Frederick  C.  HJcks,  Ph.  D. 
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Nunfl  of  pntiA^il, 


Cltreland 

Do 

Do 

Colmnba5 

Do 

Davton 

DeJkan. 

Delaware 

Findlay 

Oamblar 

Granville 

Uarletia!!!!!"] 
Now  Atban-i — 
New  Coucard. . . 
ObwUn 

Da'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Do 

PainffivlDe 

RiaOraDde 

Snrtngnelil 

Timn 

Toledo 

Do 

WestwrlUO 

'WUmlncton'!!! 

OEIAHOUA 

rblckasha 

East  End 

Klngflaher 

UklahoniaCity: 
auuwaier 

Alban; 

(^orSDi! 

Eugene 

FomC  OroTO... 

Newberg....!!! 

Portlana 

aalem 

Allenlown 

Do 

AimvlUe 

BesJi^'FiiiisV," 
Batblehem 

Do 

Do 

BrynMawT 

Chambersbiira.. 

Cheswr 

Colteiwrille 

d™ytiii^::.";: 

OroveClty 

Havertord. 


Cue  Bchoo  I  of  Applied  6ci  wice . . .  . 

Bt.IcnaUusColleiD 

WMHim  RcscTve  UnivaraltT 

Capital  Univcrslt; 

Ohio  Stale  Unlvenltr 

Bt.Uaiy  College 

Deflanoi  Col  lege 

Ohio  Weslevan  Unlienltj' 

FlndlarColIfjn 

KeDyooCoU^ 

DenitOD  Univ«3lty 

Hfram  College 

Marietta  Cotlege 

Franklin  CoUue 

Miutlngiim  CollBge 

ObMlIn  College. 

JOamt  University , 

Oxford Collne  Kir  Women 

Western  Colleee 'or  Women 

Lake  EtIb  College 

Rio  Grands  Oolbce 

Wlttenberg^roUege 

Heidelbaiiunlvef^lty 

St.  John'sUnlvorslty 

Toledo  Unlviir^ity 

OtterbeinCollwe 

Wllberlorce  Unlveraky  (colored). . 

Wllinlngl<mroll(gB. 

College  of  Wooeter 

Antloch  College 

Oklaboma  ColiHe  far  Women 

PhlDlps  University 

Kln^sherColleee 

University  of  OlUahoma , 

Oklahoma  nty  College 

Oklaboma  Agricultural  and  He- 

cbatiicalCoIlen. 
Henry  Kendall  College 

Albany  College 

Otwod  Agricultural  College 

Univcnity  of  Ortaon 

Paotllc  University , 

UcUiiuirilleCoDege 

PadeoCoUese. 

Reed  College 

Willamette  Univcnity 

C«'liir  Crwt  ColleEfl  tor  Women. . . , 

MiihltnberR  CollHe 

Letonon  Valley  Allege 

St.  Vincent  College. 

Beaver  College 

Oeneva  College 

Lehigh  Umverslly 

Vraavlan  CoHege 

Uoiavisn  eemunry  and  College 
for  Woman. 

BrynMawr  College 

DicUnwn  College 

Wilson  College 

Penmylrania  HUllaiy  Colleg* 

Ur^Diis  College 

I.a(ayette  College 

Feniuvybinia  College 

TheUCotlece 

nmve  Clij  College 

Hsverlorif  College 

lunlata  Colbn. 

PnuiUhi  and  Marshall  ColleEe 

BucknaU  Unlverdty 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed..., 

Hen 

Coed.... 
Coed..., 
Coed..., 

lien 

Coed..., 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Women, 

Coed...! 
Coed.... 
Coed.. 

Ken 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed..., 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Women, 
Coed.... 
Coed..., 
Coed.... 
Coed..., 
Coed.... 

C«ri,„. 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed..., 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Women. 
»en.... 
Coed.... 
Men.... 

Women. 

Men.'.": 
Men.... 

Women, 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Men.... 
Coed.... 

Hen 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men.'.." 
Coed.... 


Char  lea  B.  Bove.  LL.  D. 
'Riomu].  Smltta,  A.  U. 
Charias  F.  lliwlng,  LL.  D. 


WalterO.CIippinger.D.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Bcarboron^,  LL.  D. 
J.  Edwin  Jay,  A.  a: 
Charlea  F.  WfaHart.  D.  D. 
George  D.  Black,  D.D. 


O.  W.  Austin,  B.  S. 
Isaac  N.  McCa^,  LL.  D. 
Eenry  W.  Tattle,  D.  D. 
BCratton  D,  Broc«i,  LL.  D. 
Edwin  G.  Green,  A.  B. 
Jamei  W.  Cantwell,  A.  H. 

Jemes  M.  Gordon,  LL.  D. 


Alfred  M.  WUlianu.  D.  D. 
William  I.  Kerr.  Be.  D. 
Prince  L.  Campbell,  LL.  D. 
Robert  P.  Clark,  A.  U. 
LeooaM  W.  Riley.  D.  D. 


Wm.F.  Curtis,  Lltt.D. 
John  A.  W.  Hbu,  LL.  D. 
Oeorge  D.  Goasard,  D.  D. 
Leander  Bchnair,  b.  D. 
C.  Mara  Ttu^mas,  Fh.  D. 
Renwlrk  H.  Mutbi,  D.  D. 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  LL.  D. 


M.  Carey  Thomas,  LL.  D. 
jgjnes  H.  Mornn,  I.L.  D. 
Ethelbert  D.  Werlldd,  LL.  D. 
Chas.  E.  Hyatt,  LL.  D. 
Georce  L.  Omwaka,  Fh.  D. 
John  H.  MacCTBcken,  LL.  D. 
WilHam  .4.  ^^anvlll^  LL.  D. 
Henry  W.  EI«on,  Litt,  D, 
WHrC.  Ketlcr,  A.  M. 
Willlsm  W.  Cemlon,  LL.  D 
1.  Harvey  Brumhaqitu  A. 
Henry  H.  .^ple,  LlTD. 


1.A.H 


LL.  t 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  PBESIIffiNTS. 
XV. — Prestdents  op  UsjiveRsmES  ako  Coileoes — Continued. 


I'nlvenilty  or  collei*. 


Llneolii  tTnlTdrsltT  (coloKd) 

Allagjuny  C«l)w« 

IrrlDgFoiulaCnUrte. 

Albright  Colkn 

WntminlitUrCcdteg^ 

I>n»I  Imtf  tala 

Drpp6)«Colle(a 

taSallaCoUfig* 

Bt.  Joseph's  Coltast 

TBmplolTnlVBralty 

UnlvBTslty  of  PennsrlvMito 

Canwdi'  tmlUute  al  TocbnolneT . . 
Duqutana  Uolvnrsltr  ol  tho  Holy 

Oh<»t. 
PaniBTlvuils  CoUetc  tor  Wonwn. . 
UDlrmll;  ointUborgb 

Si»)iwhaiiiui  rnlTsrsttv 

PennsThnnto  Suu  ColMfn 

HwtrthnmtrCoUitt 

VUtenovBCoDun 

Waiibliubin  BudJtflBrson  Calleg*. 
WajriKsburE  CoUcga 

Unlven.il  J  or  Porto  Him 

IthodsIslUHlBMIeCalliigr 

Ilrown  Unlvwdty 

Providence  Col  l*e« 

An'IfTWIi  Colkn 

Callaee  ot  Cbarlaton 

Tbe  CllAdfJ,  Uia  Hllltvy  CoUece 
oCBouth  (Molina. 

Clemaon  AericulturalColleco 

PrcsbyUflBn  College  ol  Soutb  Car- 

Cohunliia  CollegB 

Benvdlet  CoUegs  (ootorwl) 

ClUoirsCoUeco  lor  Women 

UnlTorsItT  ot  South  CuoUna 

ErekUwColIm 

Woman's  Collet*  o(  Dot  West ... . 

Funnnn  TTnlrenltr 

OrMnvllIaWonuui'ii  College 

LandH  College 

Cokn  College  br  Wonwn 

Newbar;  College 

Canvem  College 

WoBord  College 

South  Dakota  State  Cnllraeol  Agri- 
culture and  If  echanlo  Arts. 

EunmColleca 

Dakota  Wnlenn  Unlvenit; 

Sule  &rhaol  of  MIDM 

Bkiux  Falls  College 

Uolvenlti  of  Pouth  Dakol* 

Yankton  College 

KlngColl(gB 

UnlversKr  of  ChatUDOOga 

Southwestern  Presbrlarbui  Unl- 

Tusculam  CoDen 

Lbuofai  UemoTMl  UDlTcrslty 


Cowl. 
Coed... 


Franris  A,  Driacoll,  0.  8.  A, 
SamuelC.  Black,  LL.D. 
J.  W.  UcKey,  lL.  D. 


Howord  Edwards.  LL.  D. 
W.H.  P.  Faonce,LL.D. 
AlbertCa«y,  O.  P. 


WllUi  IC.  John* 


W.  D.  Schennerhom,  8.  T.  B. 
CkqnhaaC.  U'Hara,  m  D. 
V.C-CoulUr,  A.M. 
Robert  L.  SUgle,  Ph.  D. 
nenry  K.  Warren.  LL.  1). 


TlMen  Scberer,  D.  D. 

(has.  F.  DIehl,  D.  T). 

Chas.  O.  <:ray,  D.  D. 
George  A.  Uubbell.  Ph.  D. 


u 
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Xy. — Presidents  of  UNivEBsniBS  aitd  Collboss — Contmued. 


T/flffittloti. 


Univenity  or  ooUege. 


For  men, 
for 

orooedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  prasldflcit. 


TKNNS88EX— COntd. 


Jackson 

Jefferson  City...«. . . . , 
KnoxvUle 

Do 

liCbanon 

McKensie 

Maryvllle 

MiUfean 

Murfreesboro 

Nashytlto. 

Do 

Do 


Do, 


Sewaoac 
8 


Bpen 
Wasl 


cer 

ashington  College. . . 

TEXAB. 


Abilene 

Do 

Austin 

Belton 

Brown  wood... 

Do 

College  Station. 


Dallas 

Do 

Denton 

Fort  Worth.. 

Do 

Oeorgetown. 

Houston 

Marshall 

San  Antonio. 

Do 

Sherman. 

Waoo 

Waxahachie. 


UTAH. 


Logan 
Salt  Li 


Lake  City.. 

VBBMOMT. 


Burlington . 


MIddlebury. 
Northflold. . 
Winooski... 


VTROINU. 


'Ashland.... 
Blaclcsburg. 


Bridgewater 

CharlottesvlUe.... 

Emory 

Ham  pden>Sldney . 

Hollins 

Lexington 

Do 

Lynchburg 

Do 

Do 


Union  XJniveraity 

Caraon  and  Newman  CoUeee 

Knoxville  College  (eolored). 

Unirerdty  of  Tennessee 

Cumberiand  University 

BethelCoUege 

MaryrOle  College 

MUUganC^Uccie 

TemufcseeCoUege 

Buford  College 

FIsk  UniT^ty  (oolored) 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teech- 

ers. 
Vanderbilt  University 


Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women  • 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


University  of  the  South. 


Burritt  ColleM 

Washington  College . 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Abilene  Christian  College 

Simmons  College 

University  of  Texas 

Baylor  Female  College 

Daniel  Baker  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 

University  of  Dallas 

Southern  Methodist  University . . 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Texas  Christian  University 

Texas  Woman's  College 

Southwestern  University 

Rice  Institute. 


Bishop  College  (colored) 

Our  Liftdy  of  the  Lake  College. 

St.  Louis  College 

Austin  College 

Baylor  University 

Trinity  University 


Agricultural  College  of  Ui 
University  of  Utah 


Utah.. 


University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Middlebunr  College 

Norwich  University 

St.  Michael's  College 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 


Men. 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 

Men 

Men. 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Cxwd. 

Coed. 
Men.. 
Men.. 


Randolph-Maoon  College 

Viridnia  Agricultural  and  Mei^ani- 
cal  College  and  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

Bridgewater  College 

University  of  Vin^nk 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden-Sidney  College c. . . 

Hollins  Collet 

Virginia  Mililary  Institute 

Washington  and  Loe  University . . 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Lynchburg  College 

Virginia  Theologioal  Seminary  and 
College  (colored). 


Men. 
Men. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Men 

Women. 

Men 

Men 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


E.  Wattecs,  D.  D. 
WnuX.  Gentry,  LL.  D. 
J.  K,  Giffln,  D.  D. 
Haroourt  A.  Moigan,  LL.  D. 
A.  B.  Buchanan,  D.  D., 
N.  J.  Finney,  A.  M. 
Samuel  T.  Wilson,  D.  D. 
H.J.DerthJck,A.M. 
Geo.  J.  Burnett.  A.  M. 
Mrs.  £.  G.  Buford. 
Fayette  A.  McKensie,  LL.  J>. 
Brace  R.  Payne,  LL.  D. 

James  H.    KIrkland,   LL.   D., 

chanceltor. 
Albion  W.  Enlgfat,  D.  D^  Tioe 

chancellor. 
H.  E.  Soott,  A*  M. 


Jesse  P.  Sewell.  _  ^_ 
Jefferson  D.  Sandefsr,  LL.  D. 
Robert  E.  Vinson,  LL.  D. 
John  C.  Hardy,  LL.  D. 
French  W.  Thompson. 
L.  J.  Mims,  A.  M. 
Wm.  B.  Blxsell,  LL.  D. 

Marshall  F.  Winne,  Ph.  D. 
Hiram  A.  Boas.  D.  D. 
Francis  M.  BraUey,  A.  B. 
E.  M.  Waits,  LL.  D. 
H.  E.  Stout. 

Charles  M.  Bishop.  D.  D. 
Ednr  O.  Lovett,  LL.  D. 
C.  H/Maxson,  B.  S. 
H.  A.  Constantineau,  D.  D. 
James  P.  Cannhig,  A.  M. 
Thomas  S.  Ciyoe,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Lee  Hombeak,  LL.  D. 


Ehner  G.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 
John  A.  Widtsoe,  LL.  D. 


Ony  W.  Bailey,  A.  B. 

John  Martin  Thomas,  LL.  D. 
Charles  A.  Pbunley,  A.  M. 
William  Jeanmaiie,  S.  8.  E. 


Robert  E.  BlackweU,  LL.  D« 
Julian  A.  BuiTuss,  A.  M. 

Paul  H,  Bowman,  D.  D. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D» 
J.  Stewart  French. 
Joseph  D.  Enleston,  LL.  D. 
Matty  L.  Co^e.  Litt.  D. 
Edward  W.  Nichols,  supt. 
Henry  Louis  Smith,  LIl  D. 
Dice  R.  Anderson,  Ph.  D. 
J.  T.  T.  Hundley,  A.  B. 
Robert  C.  Woods,  D.  D. 
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XV. — ^Pbeoddents  op  Universities  and  Colleges — Continued. 


Location* 


vntonnA— continued. 


Manassas.. 

Richmond. 

Do.... 


Salem 

Do 

Sweet  Briar.. 
Williamsburg. 


WASHDfOTOK. 


Pullman.... 

Seattle 

Sjpokane..... 

Ttuioma 

Walla  Walla. 


WEST  YIBGINIA. 


BarboursriUe. 

Bethany 

Buckhannon. 

Elklns 

Morgantown.. 
Salem 


WISCONSIN. 


AppletOD 

Betoit 

Madison 

Milton 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Bl3rmouth 

Prairie  duChien. 

Do 

Ripon 

Sinsinawa 

Watertown 

Waukesha 


WTOMINO. 

Laramie 


•University  or  college. 


Easton  College 

Univertdty  of  Ridunond 

Virginia  union  Univeislty  (cot- 
ored). 

Roan(dce  College 

Elisabeth  College 

Sweet  Briar  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

State  College  of  Washington 

Univeraity  of  Washington 

Oonzaga  University 

College  of  Puget  Sound 

Whitman  CoUege 

Morris  Harvey  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virdnia  Wesleyan  College. . 

Davis  and  EUdns  College 

West  Virilnia  University 

Salem  CoUege , 

Lawrence  CoUege 

Beloit  CoUege , 

University  of  Wisconsin , 

MiltcmColl^ , 

Marquette  University 

MilwMikee-Downer  CoUege 

Mission  House 

Campion  CoU^e 

St.  Mary's  CoUege 

Ripon  CoUeee 

St.  Clara  CoUege  and  Academy. . 

Northwestern  CoUege , 

CarroU  CoUege , 

University  of  Wyoming 


For  men, 

for 
women  y 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Coed 

Men..... 

Men 

Women.. 
Women.. 
Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women.. 

Coed 

Men 

Women.. 

Coed 

W^omen.. 

Men 

Coed 


Coed. 


Name  of  president. 


Hervin  U.  Roop,  LL.  D. 
F.  W.  Boatwright,  LL.  D. 
WiUiam  J.  Clark,  B.  D. 

Charles  J.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Paul  Sieg,  A.  M. 
EmiUe  W.  McVea.  Litt.  D. 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  jLL.  D. 


Ernest  O.  Holland.  Ph.  D. 
Henry  SuszaUo,  LL.  D. 
John  A.  McHugh,  8.  J. 
Edward  H.  Toad,  D.  D. 
Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  D.  D. 


R.  T.  Webb,  D.  D. 
Cloyd  Goodnight,  A.  M. 
Wallaee  B.  Fleming.  P.  D. 


enung.! 
n,  A.  B. 


James  £.  AUen, 

Frank  B.  Trotter,  LL.  D. 

B.  Orestes  Bond,  A.  M. 


Samuel  Plantz,  LL.  D. 
Melvin  A.  Brannon,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A.  Blrge;,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  C.  Daland,  D.  D. 
Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J. 
Ellen  C.  Sabin,  LL.  D. 

Albert  C.  Fox,  8.  J. 
Mother  Mary  Beraphia. 
Henry  C.  CtQbertson,  LL.  D. 
Sister  M.Clementine, A.  M.,  dean. 
E.  E.  Kowalke,  A.  B. 
L.  S.  Dauoey,  acting. 


Aven  Nelson.  Ph.  D. 


XVI. — ^Presidents  of  Junior  Colleges. 


Looation. 


Name  of  institution. 


President. 


Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Bakersfleid  ,Calif 

Chico,CaUf 

Eureka,  Calif 

Fresno,Oalif 

Fullerton,CaUf 

Homster,CaUI 

Long  Beach.  Calil. . . . 

Ontario,  Calif 

Pomono, Calif 

Riverside,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Calif . . . . 

San  Diego, Calif 

Santa  Ana ,  Calif 

Santa  Babara,  Calif . . 
Santa  Maria, CaUf.... 

Turlock,CaUf 

Cathbert,Qa 


Crescent  College. 
Junior  College  ^ . 

do.» 

do.> 

do.i 


do,i 

do.1 

do.1 

do.1 

Junior  College  1 

Riverside  Jimior  CoUege . 

Junior  College  ^ 

do.i 

do.J 


do.i 

do.» 

do.i 

Andrew  College. 


Richard  R.  Thompson.  A.  M. 
Paul  Vandereike ,  de^m. 


Walter  O.  Smith ,  A.  M. 
Lewis  £.  Plummer. 


H.  P.  Reynolds.  B.  S. 
Donald  P.  McAlpine,A.  B. 
Herbert  O.  WUl&ans,  A.  M. 
Mott  U.Arnold,  A.M. 
D.  K.  Hammond,  A.  B. 
Wm.  H.  EUison.Ph.  D. 

F.  G.  Branches.  S. 


1  Part  of  pubUo-fichool  system. 
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FttBtello,  Idaho. . 

OrlinvUk.Ul 

aila«a,m 

Oii^i^'u] 

Joiw.ul 

UouDt  Oucall,lU. 

Lmionl.towi 

Osue-lora ■ 

BoKaD.Kuu 

OnruoiKaiH 

Du)vllIg,Kr 

fiopkiiuTlIle.Ky. 
LeiinctoD.K;.... 


BjDblnc.lUiui. 

nviieStr.Uhai 

Ba»rBpr&ia,tUn... 
CoiiUDUinZe- 


L«onii(a,itci..'.'::"::!"! 

LcilDctoi,  Uo 

McxIeo.Ho 

Nemla.Mo 

'St.Chuln.Uo 

BI.Laiils,llo 

Lcnoir.N.C 

L«uiabiiri,N.C 

WMV«vflle,N.  C 

KtlUn.Onc, 

V/t^inttmSprbitt.B.  J>ak. 

lbdbaDTllle,7r«iD 

PutuU.Ttam 

ArllnctooiTei 

Clandon.'rax 

Dallu.nx 

DMatur.Tex 

araeDvlQg.Tei 

Do 

JickMovlll«,T«i 


Unit,  Tex 

Stn  Antonio,  T«x 

Butltmvtllt.Tii'.'.'." 

Ti£ommi«,Tm 

TsnelliTox 

Then  ^Mtnn,  T» . . , 
'  •—Moay*... 


AbUudoa.^^... 
BtadataM,Vi... 


;ol,V*... 


PMenban.Va'.'! 
Kouuka.Vs..... 
BUnUoDjV*.... 
WiiM.Vub... 


Stmt  of  hutltatloa. 


YomuL.  (1.  HuTlaCollafo.. 

IdahoTeehalislIiutitaM 

BkM>l(buniColic«g 

Crane  Jonlor  CoU^B 


Oncetond  CoUen 

Cedar  Valler  JmilocCoUece.. . 

lonlor  Col  lege' , 

Onreco  Collin 

Kentuckv  cSjegt  lot  manta. . 

Bethel  Wonum's  CoUm 

UamlltoD  College  lor  Women. 

Sayn  College... 


Junior  College' 

Hlgbland  Park  Juiiiar'C(jiege!!i 


Homrd  Payne  Coliege. 
Uarvln  CoUege. 
■    'Collej 


odloBl  College  la  Olrli. . 


BynodloB. „ 

WUUam  Woodi  CoU^e 

lunlpr  Collepe  of  Kansai  Cltr.  ■ . 


Wm.  11.  Budwo.D.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Hertholt 
Harrlel  R.  Condoi.A.  B. 
■ thjPh.D. 


L.  W.  Smllb.I 


Emery  W.  LeaOMr,  A.  B. 
lrwln>.  Uatbcr,  litt  D. 
U.U.AHen,D.b. 
JohnW.Ga&M.A.U. 
Kllubeth  WillluDKa,  A. 


I>evldMaoKeniki,A.I 
Jesse  B.  Davli,  A.  II. 
WiltkmPnktao,  A.I 

Q.  W.  WUlett.A.  U. 


JobnJa 


a,  A.  B. 


Edward  M.  BatailerlLL  D. 
James  W.  Craueh.  D.  D. 
Z.ll.WIUIams,D.D. 
JohnW.  UlllJixi,I.L.D. 
Mi3.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard,  A.  H. 
John  h.  Boemer,  D.  D. 
Mary  K.  Morgan. 
James  B.  Craven. 


O.  B.BiaTer,A.M. 

J.  L.  Ward,  A.M. 


B.a.Bo] 
IdinS.  H 
I.  Hall  B< 


r.  Bnasa.A 
rlnltSdd. 


LoDla  C.  Ferry,  Fk.  D. 
A.  R.Hidlan,A.M. 
Fled  W.  Alexander,  A.  M. 
W.  Asbury  Chrlsttan,  D.  D. 
W.E.Manln,Fh.D. 
H.  0.  NoHsbiger, '    " 
T.  8.  Moberman,  v.  j 
C.E.CtOilalid,A.B. 
C.  Brown Coi, A.M. 
Arthurs.  Davis, A.  M. 
Mattla  P.  Barrli. 
MarlannaF.  piqf*"" 
W.  1.  Harquli. 


n,D.D. 


■  Fart  ot  publl04oboolayitem. 
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XYII. — Dbanb  OB  Directors  of  Collbgbb  or  Schools  op  Enoxnserino. 


Location. 


Aabum.  Ala 

Uiiiver8lt7»A]a.. 

Tucson,  Arix 

Flayetteyille,  Ark. 
Berkeiey^CaliX... 


Los  Angeles,  OaUf 

Pasadena,  CUif 

Banta  Clara,  Calif 

fitanfocd  University,  Calif. 

Boulder,  Colo 

Coloiado  Springs,  Colo 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

(}Qlden,  Colo 

New  Haven ,  Conn 


Newark,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Do 

Do 

Gainesville,  Fla... 

Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Moscow,  Idaho.... 
Chicago,  Dl 

Do 

Evanston,Ill 

Urbana,Il] 

La  Fayette,  Ind.. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind . 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Ames,  Iowa 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City, Iowa.. 
Lawrence,  Kans.. 
Manhattan,  Kans. 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 


New  Orleans,  La 

OronOfMe 

Baltimore,  Md 

CoUegeFark,Md... 

Boston,  Mass 

Oambridge,  IAms.  . . 

Do 

LowelL  Mass. 

Tufts  College,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. . . . 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich . . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

East  Lansing.  Mich, 
Houghton,  Mich 


Minneapolis,  Minn . 


Agricultural  College,  Miss. 


University,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo. . . 


St.  Louis,  Mo. . . 
Boceman,  Mont. 


Butte,  Mont. 


Lincoln.  Nebr. 
Reno,  Nev 


Durham,  N.  H. 


Hanover,  N.H, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Name  of  institution. 


Alabama  Polvteohnic  Institute . 

University  or  Alabama 

University  of  A  risona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 


University  of  Southern  Oalifomia 

California  Institution  of  Technology . . . 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

University  of  Colorado 

Colonklo  College 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mines 

Sheffield  Scientiflo  School  (Yale  Uni- 
versity). 

Delaware  College 

Catholic  University  of  America 

George  Washington  University 

Howard  University  (colored) 

University  of  Florida 

U Diversity  of  (}eorgia 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

University  of  Idaho 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Lewis  Institute 

Northwestern  University 

University  of  Illinois 

Purdue  University 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 


Dean  or  director. 


Valparaiso  University 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Des  Moines  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas, 


Kansas  State  A^cultural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College. 

Tulane  Universitv  of  Louisiana 

University  of  Mame 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

University  of  Maryland 

Northeastern  College 

Harvard  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology . 

Lowell  Textile  School 

Tufts  College 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  ifichigan 

"~  troit.. 


University  of  Detroi 
Michigan  Anlcultural  College. 
Michigan  College  of  Mines. 


University  of  Minnesota. 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 


University  of  Mississippi. 
University  of  Missouii . . . 


WasUngton  University 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines 


University  of  Nebraska. 
University  of  Nevada. . 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  College 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 


1  Dean  of  the  college  of  civil  engineering, 
s  Dean  of  the  college  of  mines, 
a  Dean  of  the  college  of  mechanics. 


John  J.  Wilmore,  M.  E. 
George  J.  Davis.  Jr.i,C.  E. 
Gurdon  M.  Butiv,  E.  M. 
Wm.  N.  Gladson.  Ph.  D. 
Charles  Derleth,]r.,  C.  E.> 
Frank  H.  Probert,  A.  R.  S.  M;i 
Clarence  L.  Cory,  D.  Eng.« 
Charles  W.  Lawrence,  C.  £. 

• 

Geo.  L.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  D.  Marx,  C.  E. 
Herbert  8.  Evans.  E.  E. 
Frank  M.Okey,C.E. 
L.  D.Crane,  B.M.E. 
Victor  C.  Alderson,  8c.  D. 
Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Sc.  D. 

Aubrey  E.  Landry.  Ph.  D. 
Howard  L.  Hodgkins,  Ph.  D. 
Harold  D.  Hatfield.  M.  E. 
John  R.  Benton,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  M.  Strahan,  So.  D. 
William  H.  Emerson,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  N.  Little,  Ph.  D. 
Howard  M.  Raymond,  B.  8. 
PhUip  B.  Woodworth,  M.  £. 
John  F.  Hayford,  Sc.  D. 
C.  Russ  Richards,  M.  M.  E. 
Audrey  A.  Potter,  B.  8. 
Martin  McCue.C.E. 
John  White,  Ph.  D.,  acting  presi 

dent. 
Frank  R.  Theroux,  C.  E. 
Anson  Marston,  C.  £. 

Adolph  Shane,  E.  E. 
William  O.  Raymond.  LL.  D. 
Perley  F.  Walker,  M.  M.  E. 
R.  A.  Seaton,  M.  B.,  acting. 
Frederick  P.  Anderson,  M.  B. 
Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  C.  E. 

Douglas  Anderson,  A.  M. 
Harold  S.  Boardman,  C.  E. 
John  B.  Whitehead,  Ph.  D. 
A.  N.  Johnson. 
Carl  S.  £U,  M.  8. 
Hector  J.  Hughes,  B.  S. 
Alfred  E.  Burton,  Sc.  D. 
Herbert  J.  Ball,  B.  8. 
Gardner  C.  Antnony,  Sc.  D. 
Ira  N.  Hollis,  So.  D.,  president. 
Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  D.  Eng. 
Jay  R.  McCoU,  B.S. 
George  W.  Bissell,  M.  E. 
Fred  W.  McNair,  Sc.  D.,  prest 

dent. 
Ora  M.  Leland,  B.  8. 
William  R.  Appleby,  A.  M.s 
Buz  M.  Walker,  Ph.  D. 

John  H.  Dorroh,  C.  E. 
Elmer  J.  McCaustland,  M.  C.  E. 
AusUn  L.  McRae,  Sc.  D.« 
Walter  K.  McCourt,  A.  M. 
E.  B.  Nonis,  B.  8. 

Charles  H.  Clapp,  Ph.  D.,  presi- 
dent. 
Clin  J.  Fernison,  M.  B.  E. 
H.  P.  Boaraman.  C.  E.,  acting. 
Francis  C.  Linoom,  Ph.  D.» 
Charles  E.  Hewett,  M.  M.  E. 

Charles  A.  Hdden,  C.  E. 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  LL. 
D.,  president. 

*  Dean  of  the  school  of  mines. 

» Director  of  Mackay  School  of  Mfaies. 
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XVII. — DbAKS  OB  DiRBCTORS  OF  CoLLBQEfi  OB  SOBOOLS  OP  ElNGmESBINCK-^'Olltd. 


Name^finstltittJMi. 


Dean 


New  Bruaswick,  K.  J. . 

rrincetOBfN.I 

Albuquflrane.  N.  Mex.. 

SOOOTTQ,  K.  MAX. 


aUiteCoillQKe,K.JfeK. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y 


Ithaca.  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Do 

Do ^ 

Do 

Potidam,N.Y 

Rochester,  N.Y.... 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Syraaue,N.  Y 

tW,n.y. 


Chapel  BUl.N.C... 
WestSalelgh,N.C. 


AgrlcaltaralCoUflBe,N.  Dak. 
Univwalty.N.iSc 

Ada,  Ohio 

Akron,  Ohio 

anciiiiiatl,Ohk>... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Norman,  Okla 

StiUwater.OkiB.... 


ji,.. 


CorvaUls,Oreg... 
Bethlehem,  Pa..., 

Chester,  Pa , 

EastOBDLPa. 

OettysbUTg,PB.... 
Lewisbiug,Pa.... 
PhUadelpUa 

Do^ 

Pittsbuish.Pa.... 

Do............ 

StateCoUege,Pa.. 


Swarthmore,Pa.. 
ViUanova,  Ptt.... 
Kingston,  R.I... 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Charlestcn,  B.C.. 


Clemson  CoUen,  8.  C. 

Colambia,8.C 

Brookings,  8.  Dak. . . 


Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 


Veniiilian,S.Btfc.. 

Knoxville^  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

CeU«ge  Station,  Tex. 


Houston,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 
Burlington,  Vt 


Northfleld,Vt.. 
Blackd»uig,  Va. 


Charlottesville,  Va... 
Lexington,  Va*. .«... 

Do 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Mor^antown,  W.  Va., 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo 


Rutgen  CoUete ^ 

PrlacetoQ  Uniyeisliy 

University  of  Mezioo. 

New  Mexico  Sohool  of  Mines. 


New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 
Polytechnic  Institute  ol  Brooklyn 


Cornell  University 

CoUcge  of  ihe  aty  of  New  York. 


Columbia  University 

Manhattan  CoUege..... 

Now  York  Univeislihr 

Clarkson  College  of 'mhnolQgy. 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  Uxuverslty. 


Syracuse  University 

Rensselaer  Polytettnic  Institule. 


University  of  North  Carolina, 

North  Carolina  State  CoUege  of  A^rkul- 

tore  and  Engineering. 

North  Dakota  AgricultuiidOallqge 

University  of  North  Dakota. , 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Mumdpal  University  of  Akran. , 

Uni yemty  of  CI  nci  n  nati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Ohio  State  University , 

St.MaryCoUeee 

University  of  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Ifeiiianioal 

Ooliege. 

Oreeon  State  A(picultural  College 

I.«ehlgh  University 

Pennsylvania  Military  College.... 

Laftiyotte  College 

Pennsylvania  College. 

Bucknell  University 

Drexel  Institute 

University  of  Pennsyivaaia , 

Carnegie  mstitute  oi  Tedmokigy 

University  of  Pittsburg , 

Pennsylvania  State  Couei 


of 


8  war  thmore  College.^ 

Villanova  College... 

Rhode  Island  SUteCoUege. 

Brown  University 

The  CitadeL  the  Military  College 

South  Carolina. 

Qemsan  Agricultural  CoUege. 

University  of  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  State  Ooliege  of  A^iioul- 

ture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines. . . . 


University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  Texas 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 

Texas. 

Rice  Institute 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri* 

cultuialCollege. 

Norwich  University 

Viiginia  Agricultural  and  Medianical 

Ooliege  and  Polytechnic  Institute. 

University  of  Virginia 

ViiginiaMiUtary  Institute 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington. 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Marquette  University 

University  of  Wyoming 


AUked  A.  Titswortht  8c.  D. 
Fnmk  H.  Constant,  He.  D. 
Thomas  T.  Eyre,  B.  ft. 
Alexis  X.  mia^  Mot.  E^ 

•dent. 
Ralph  W.  Goddard,  £.  E. 


Fred  W.  Atkinaon,  Ph.  D., 

ident. 
D.  B.  KimbalL 
Sidney  £.  M«ses,  LL.  D., 

dent. 

George  B.  PesnBi,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Thomas,  C.  £. 
Charles  H.  Snow,  So.  D. 
John  P.  Brooka,  Sc  D. 
Millard  C.  Emsberger,  M.  E. 
Frank  P.  McKibhen,  B.  fl. 
William  P.  Gxaham,  Ph.  D. 
Pataner   C.   Rioketts,  LL.  D., 

president. 
Andrew  H.  Patterson,  A.  M. 


Edward  S.  Eeene,  U.  X. 
Earle  J.  Baboock,  Sc  D. 
Charles  A.  MiUec,  C.  S. 
Fred  £.  Ayer,  C.  £. 
Herman  Schneider,  So.  D. 
TlieodareM.FockB,  Ph.  D. 
£.  A.  HitchixN^M.  £. 
Brother  Adam  jAofteann,  8.  K. 
James  H.  Felgar,  M.  E. 
J.  H.  Bringhurst,  B.  C  E. 

Grant  A.  Covell,  M.  E. 

Harold  C.  Bird,  C.  E. 
Donald  B.  Prentiee,  M.  £. 
F.  H.  Qutx,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  A.  Lindemann,  A.  M. 
Frank  H.  LintUeum,  B.  fl. 
John  Frazer,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  E.  Mott,  C.  E. 
Frederic  L.  Bishop,  So.  D. 
Robert  L.  Sacketl,  C.  £. 
£lwoodS.  Moore,  Ph.  D.« 
George  F.  Blessing,  Ph.  D. 
Francis  A.  Dxise^,A.  M. 
Royal  L.  Wales,  B.  a. 
William  H.  £anerson,  6c.  D. 
L.S.LeTeUier,H.8. 

Samuel  B.  Earle,  M.  E. 
Marshall  G.  Homes,  C.  E. 
Halvor  C.  Solbe^TM.  £. 

aeophas  C.   O'Harra,  Ph.   D., 

president. 
Lewis  E.  Akeley,  LL.  D. 
Charles  E.  Ferris,  M.  £. 
W.  H.  Schuerman,  C.  E. 
Tliomas  U.  Taylor,  M.  C.  E. 
James  C.  Nagle,  M.  C.  £. 

Herbert  K.  Hnmnbrey,  B.  E. 
Joseph  F.  Meniir,Ph.  D. 
Josiah  W.  Votey,  Sc.  D. 

Arthur  W.  Winslow,  C.  E. 
Samuel  R.  Pritohard,  A.  IC 

William  M.  Thornton,  LL.  D. 
Francis  Mallory.  C.  E. 
David  C.  Humphreys.  C.  E. 
Hubert  V.  Carpenter,  M.  6. 
Carl  E.  MagniMsan.Ph.  D. 
Clement  R.  Jones,  M.  M.  E. 
Frederick  E.  Tumeaure,  D.  Eng. 
J.  C.  P!nney,C.  E. 
Elmer  O.  Hoetar,  M.  E. 


■  Dean  of  the  school  of  mines. 


PEAKS  OB  DIBBCTOBS  OF  AOBIOULTTTBE. 
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XVIII. — ^DeANS  or  DiKBCTORB  of  CoLLBOBS  of  AORICITLTtTRE. 


Location. 


Name  of  institotioii. 


Dean. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Tucson,  Ariz , 

Fayettevllte,  Ark. 
Berkeley.  Calif... 
Fort  Colliiis,  Colo. 

Storrs,Conn 

Newark,  Dei 

GainesvtUe,  Fla.. 
Athens,  Oa 


Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Urbana,Il] 

Lafayette,  Ixid. . .. 
Ames,  Iowa 


lianahattaii,  Kbob  . 

Lexington,  &y 

Baton  Rouge,  L«... 


Orono,  He 

College  Park,  Ud... 
Amherst,  Mass 


East  Lansing.  BClch . . . 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

AfiTlculturai   College, 

Columbia,Mo 

Boze  man,  Mont 


Lincoln.  Nebr.. 

Reno,  Nev 

DnrtiaBi,  N.  H. 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
State  CoUegiB,  N.  Mex. 


Ithaca,  N.Y, 


Alabama  Pol/technic  Institate. 

University  of  Arizona 

UnlTersity  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California . 


Cok>rado  AerioalturalCoUege. . . 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College . 


Delaware  College 

University  of  Florida . 


Syraeose,  N.  Y 

westBakigh,  N.C... 

Asricoltural  CoUega, 

CohimbuL  Ohto. 

Stillwater,  Okla 

Corvallis,  Orci|[- 

State  CdWe,Ta 

San  Joan,  P.  R 

Kingston,  R.I 

Clemson  CoUe^,  S.  C. 
Brookings,  S.  Dak. . . . 


Knoxville,  Tenn 

College  Station,  Tex... 

Logan,  Utah 

Burlin^^toQ,  Vt 


Blacksborg,  Va 

Pullman,  Wash , 

Morgantown,  W.  Va .. 

MaoiMOL,  Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo 


Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

College  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

Universitv  of  Illinois 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Kansas  State  A^eultoral  College 

University  of  Kentucky • 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Maryland 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 


Midiigan  Agricultural  College 

Univereity  of  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 


UniverBtty  of  Missouri 

Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  fbtmpaiiire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Rutgers  CoUegB 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  (Cornell 
University). 

Syracuse  University 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  College . 


Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.... 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

University  of  Porto  Rioo 

Rhode  Island  S  ta te  College 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 

University  of  Tennessee , 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 

Collage. 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege  and 

I^lytechnic  Institute. 

State  College  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Thomas  F.  Hunt.  Sc.  D. 
Charles  A.  Lory.  LL.  DJ 
Charles  L.  Beacn,  B.  S.i 
C.  A.  McCue.  B.  S. 
Peter  H.  Rolls,  M.  8. 
Andrew  M.  Soule,  Sc.  D.i 

Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.  D.i 
Kdward  J.  Iddings,  B.  8. 
Eugene  Davenport.  LL.  D. 
John  H.  Skinner,  B.  S. 
Charles  F.  Curtiss,  D.  S.  Agr. 

F.  D.  Farrell,  B.  S. 
Thomas  P.  Cooper,  B.  S. 
W.  H.  Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C. 

Lucius  S.  Merrill,  Sc.  D. 
P.  W.  Zimmerman,  M.  S. 
Kenyon  L.  Buttarneld,  LL. 

D.i 
R.  S.  Shaw,  B.  6.  A. 
BoscoeW.  Thatcher,  A.  M. 
J.  C.  Roberts,  M.  S.  A. 

Fnsderlck  B.  Mumford,  M.  S. 
F.  B.  Linfleld,  B.  S.  A. 

Edgar  A.  Burnett,  Sc.  D. 
Charles  S.  Knight,  B.  S. 
Frederick  W.  Taylor,  B.  8 

J.  G.  Lipman,  Ph.  D. 
R.  W.dothier,Ph.D.i 

Albert  R.  Mann,  A.  M. 

R.  L.  Nye,  B.  S. 

Charles  B.  Williams,  M.  S. 

C.  B.  Waldron«  B.  S. 

AMred  Vivian.  G.  Ph. 
Henry  G.  Knight,  Ph.  D. 
Arthur  B.  Cordley,  Sc.  D. 
Ralph  L.  Watts,  D.  Agr. 
R.  B.  Garwood,  A.  M. 
George  £.  Adams,  M.  Agr> 
Fred  H.  H.Calhoun,  Ph.  D.« 
W.  E.  Johnson,  Ph.  D.i 

C.  A.  Wilson,  M.S.  A.« 
E.  J.  Kyle,Ji.S.A. 
George  R.  Hill,Ph.  D. 
Joseph  L.  Hills,  Sc.  D. 

Harvey  L.  Price,  A.  M. 

E.  G.  Johnson,  A.  M. 
John  L.  Coulter,  Ph.D. 
Harrj-  L.  Russell,  Ph.  D. 
Alpheus  D.  Faville,  M.  S. 


iPrerident. 


s  Director. 


3  Vice  Dean. 
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XIX. — ^Prs8Idbnt8  op  Statb  CouiSObs  for  Nborobs. 


LoOAtlon. 


Nonzial,  Ala 

Pine  Bluff.  Ark 

Dover,  Del. 

TallahMww,  Fla 

Savannah,  Ga 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rooge,  La. . . 

Princess  Anne,  If  d. . 

Aloom,  Miss 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. . . 
6reensboro.N .  C . . . 

Langston,  okia 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Prairie  View.  Tex. . . 

Petersburg.  Va 

Institute,  W.Va.... 


Name  of  institutloo. 


PresldBnt. 


State  Agrioultoral  and   Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes. 

Brancn  Normal  College 

State  College  for  Cofored  Students 

Florida  A^eultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 

Negroes. 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College 

Kentuckj  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for 

Colored  Persons. 
Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Princess  Anne  Academy, 

Aloom  Agricultural  ana  Mechanical  College 

Lincoln  Institute 

N<»ro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and 

Mechanical  CoDege. 
Anlcultural  and  Industrial  StateNormal  School  for 

Negroes. 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College . 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

West  Virginia  CoUegUtelnsUtute 


Walter  8.  Bodianan,  A.  M. 

J.O.  Idi,)r.i 

W.  C.  Jason,  D.  D. 

Nathan  B.  Toong,  A.  M. 

R.  R.  Wriglit,  LL.  D. 
O.  P.  Russell,  LL.  D. 

J.  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

T.  H.  Kiah.s 
L.  J.  Rowan.  Ph.  D. 
Clement  Ri^ardson. 
James  B.  Dudley,  LL.  D. 
John  M.  Marquess,  A.  B. 
Robert  8.  WilUnson,  Ph.  D. 

William  J.  Hale. 

J.  G.  Osbome.s 
John  M.  Oandy. 
J.  W.  Davis. 


>  Superintendent. 


sprincipfll. 


XX. — Hbads  op  Dbpartments  op  Education. 


lAX^adon. 


ALABAMA. 


Athens 

Auburn 

Hirmingham. 

Do 

Marion 

Montevallo... 


Montgomery. 

Talladei 

Uni 


veraty. 


ABIZONA. 


Tucson. 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia. 

Do 

Batesville. . . 
Ciarksville... 
Conway 

Do. 

F^yettevllle. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley 

Claremont 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

lOIls  College 

Oakland '. 

Redlands 

St.  Helena 

BanJose. 

Santa  Clara 

Stanford  University. 
Whlttier 


University  or  college. 


Athens  Female  College 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Birmingham-Southern  College. 
Howard  College. 


Judson  College 

Alabama  Tecnnical  Institute  and  Col- 
lego  for  Women. 

Woman's  College  of  Alabama 

Talladega  College  (cofored) 

University  of  Alabama 


Univentity  ol  Arixona. 


Henderson-Brown  College. 
Ouachita  College 


Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College. 

Central  College 

Hendrix  College. 

University  of  Arkansas 


University  of  California! 

Pomona  College 

Occidental  Conege 

University  of  Southern  California . . 

Mills  College 

St.  Mary'sCollege 

Unlvernty  of  Rod  lands 

Paoiflo  Union  College 

College  of  the  Pacific 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Whlttier  College 


For  men, 

for  women, 

orooedu- 

cmtionai. 


Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . . 
Women... 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 


Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed. . . . 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . . 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men. 

Coed 

Coed 


Name  of  head  of  departmeni 
or  school  of  education. 


Jane  B.  B.  Brown,  A.  M« 
Zebulon  V.  Judd,  A.  U. 
Robert  F.  Cooper,  Ph.  D. 
W.  E.  Bohannon,  A.  M. 
Paul  F.  Keeton,  Ph.  D. 
Myrtle  Brooke,  A.  M. 

Sara  Bitter,  Ph.  D. 
James  T.  Cater,  A.  M. 
James  J.  Doetcr,  LL.  D. 


John  O.  Creager,  A.  M. 


B.  S.  Foster,  LL.  D. 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Blake. 
Sidney  Pickens,  A.  B. 
Frank  P.  Hiner,  A.  B. 
&  R.  Doyte. 

James  R.  Jewell,  Ph.  D. 


Alexis  F.  Lange,  Ph.  D. 
George  S.  Sumner.  Ph.  D. 
George  F.  Cook,  Ph.  D. 
W.  F.  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

Brother  Z.  I^eo,  L.  H.  D. 
Herbert  E.  Wise,  A.  M. 
Charles  W.  Irwin,  A.  M. 
J.  William  Harris,  Ph.  D. 
Comehus  A.  Buckley,  8.  J. 
Bllwood  P.  Cubberky.  Ph.D. 
Ffonibel    P.     - 
A.M. 


1  Southern  branch  of  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Krnest  C.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  director. 
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XX. — ^Hbabs  op  Departments  op  Education — Gontmued. 


Location. 


COLORADO. 


Boulder 

Colorado  Springs. 

Denver 

Do 

Fort  Collins 

Greeley 


CONNKCnCITT. 


New  Haven. 
Storrs 


DELAWARE. 


Nework. 


DIJ^TRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Washington  (Takoma 
Park). 

^  FLORIDA. 

Deland 

Gainesville 

Tallahassee 

Winter  Park 

OEOBOIA. 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Angiuta 

College  Park 

Cuthbert 

Dahlonega 

Decatur 

Demorest 

Emory  University 

Forsyth 

Gainesville 

Legrange 

HacoD 

Do 

Rome 

South  Atlanta 

HAWAn. 

Honolulu. 

IDAHO. 

CaldweU 

Moscow 

Pocatello 

iLusrou. 

A  blngdoD  ........•.•• 

Alton 

Aurora 

Bloomington 

Bourboonaia 

Carthage 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 


I^mverslty  or  college. 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

Colorado  Woman's  College 

University  of  Denver 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado, 

y  a  le  Unl  versi  t  y 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. . 

Delaware  College 


Catholic  Sisters  College. 

Catholic  University  of  America . 
George  Washington  University 
Howard  University  (colored)... 

Trinity  CoUese 

Washington  Missionary  College 


John  B.  Stetson  University ,^. 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. . . 
Rollins  College 

Universitv  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  university  (colored) , 

Georgia  School  of  Technology , 

Morris  Brown  University  (colored) 

Paine  College  (colored) , 

CoxCoIleee 

Andrew  (jlollege 

North  College  Agricultural  College. 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Piedmont  College 

Emory  University 

Bessie  Tift  College 

Brenau  College , 

Lagrange  College 

Herceruniveraty 

Wesleyan  C/oUege 

Shorter  College 

Clark  University  (colored) 

University  of  Hawaii , 

College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute , 

Hedding  College 

Shurtlefl  College 

Aurora  (College , 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

St.  Vistor  College 

Cartlutfe  College 

Lewis  Institute , 

Loyola  University. .  ■. 

University  of  Chicago 


For  men, 

for  women  f 

orcoedu- 

cationoL 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed. . . 

Men 

Coed... 

Coed... 


Women 
Men... . 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Men... 
Women 
Coed... 

Men.... 
Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 

Men 

Women 
Women 
Women 
Men.... 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 


Name  of  head  of  department 
or  school  of  education. 


Frank  E.  Thompaon,  A.  B. 
A.  E.  Davles,  Pn.  D. 
Jay  P.  Treat,  A.  M. 
Daniel  E.  Phillips.  Litt.  D. 
C.  G.  Sargent,  B.  8.  A. 
Thomas  (;.  MoOacken,  Pb.  D. 


Frank  R.  Spaulding,  Ph.  D. 
Theodore  H.  Eaton,  Ph.D. 


Wm.  A.  Wilkinson,  A.  M. 


Thomas  E.  Sh<elds,  Ph.  D. 
William  C.  Ruedicer,  Ph.D. 
T.  W.  Tamer,  A.  M., acting. 
Patrick  J.  McCormick,  Ph.D. 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Chancy,  A.  M. 


Daniel  J.  Blocker,  D.  D. 
H.  W.  Cox,  Ph.  D. 
Nathaniel  M.  Salley,  A.  B. 
C.  K.  Hoyt. 


Thomas  J.  Woofter,  LL.  D. 
George  A.  Towns,  A.M. 
Emmett  P.  Tracy,  (^  E. 
Mrs.  Alice  Carey. 
Howard  H.  Long,  A.  M. 
E.  C.  James,  Litt.  D.  * 
J.  L.  Strosier. 
George  W.  Camp.  A.  M. 
S.  G.  Stukes,A.  M. 
Frank  Diehl.  Ph.  D 
G.C.White,  A.M. 
John  T.  Miller.  A.  B. 
T.  J.  Simmons,  LL.  D. 
Clifton  C.  Gray.  A.  M. 
Peyton  Jacob.  A.  M. 
Lois  Rogers.  A.  M. 
Wm.  D.  Furry,  Ph.  D. 
John  Zedler,  Ph.  D.  • 


7.  K.  Flanders,  A.  M. 


Payne  A.  Booltoo,  A.  U, 
J.  F.  Messenger,  Ph.  D. 


Sara  J.  Morrissey,  A.  M. 
George  M.   Potter,  A.  ILj 

president. 
David  H.  Woodward,  D.  D, 
W.  O.  Allen,  Ph.  D. 
W.  J.  Haguire. 
Letta  Simmons,  B.  S. 
Clarence  E.  De  Puy,  B.  8. 
George  P.  Shanley,  B.  J. 
Charlea  H.  Judd,  X.L.  D. 
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XX. — ^Heads  of  Departments  of  Education — Continued. 


I^oofttion. 


ILLINOIS— continued. 

Decatur 

Etirek* 

Evanston 

Ewing 

Gaksoiirg 

•    Do 

Greenville 

Jaclcsanville 

Do 

Lake  Forest 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth 

NapQr^111e 

Peoria 

Bockford 

Ro(.k  Island 

Urbana 

Wheaton 

Bloomincrton 

Crawfordsville 

Earlham 

Evansville 

Franklin 

Goshen 

<  r  reoncastle 

Hanover 

Indianapolis 

Do 

La  Fayette 

Notre  Dame 

Do 

Oakland  City 

Upland 

Valparaiso 

Vinceones 

"  IOWA. 

Ames 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids 

Davenp<xt 

Docoran 

Dej  Moines 

Do 

Dubuque 

Do 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Grinnell 

IFopkinton 

Indianola , 

lowaCitv 

lovva  Falls 

Lynioni 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Vernon 

Oskaloosa , 

Pella 

RiouTClty 

Storm  Lijce 

Tar>or 

University  Park 

KANSAS. 

Baldwin  City 

Emporia '. 

KansJisCity 

Lawrenoc 

Liiid^boig 


Univecsity  or  c<AleKe. 


James  MilUkln  University 

Eureka  College 

North  vestem  University 

Ewim;  College 

Knox  College 

I^mbard  College 

Greenville  College 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Women's  College 

Lake  Forest  CoHege 

MeKendree  CoQege 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

Bradley  Polytechniclnstitute... 

Rockf ord  College 

Augastana  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Whoatoo  College 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College 

Earlham  College 

E  vansville  College 

Franklin  College 

Goshen  College 

De  Payw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Indiana  Central  University 

Purdue  University 

Rt.  Mary's  College  and  Academy 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Oakland  City  College 

Tavlor  University 

Valparaiso  University 

Vinoennes  Univenity 


Iowa  State  CoUeige  of  Agrioolture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  Stat  e  Teachers  College 

Coe  College , 

St.  Ambrose  College 

Luther  College , 

Des  Moines  College , 

Drake  University 

Columbia  College. 

University  of  Dubuque 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

C  rinnell  College 

I^no\  Colleee 

Simpson  College. , 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Ellsworth  College 

Craccland  College 

Iowa  Wesle^'aa  College 

Cornell  ( oUeg© 

Penn  (^ollege 

Central  Unlversit  v  of  Iowa 

Momingside  College 

Buena  Vista  College 

TalKN-  College 

Central  Holiness  University 


For  men, 

for  women, 

orooedu* 

cationaL 


Bak»r  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Kansas  City  University. 
University  of  Kansas. . . 
Belhhuy  College 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed.. ... . 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Men. 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Cx)ed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 


Name  of  head  of  departmeot 
or  school  of  edoQuioiL 


Luther  B.  Henderson,  B.D. 
Bllas  Jones.  A.  M. 
Elmer  £.  JoneB,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  L.  Carr,  D.  D. 
James  L.  HcGonaoghy,  Fb. 

D.,prerident. 
Luther  J.  PoUard,  A.  H. 
Leslie  R.  Marstcn,  A.  H. 
Roy  F.  Swift,  Ph.  D. 
Pearl  L.  Weber,  A.  B. 
Mary  Hamilton,  A.  H. 
W.  C.  Walton,  Ph.  D. 
E.O.  Kock.  A.  M. 
Milton  M.  Maynard.A.M. 
Edward   E.    Rail,  Ph.  B., 

president. 
Albert  F.  Siepert,  B.  8. 
Wm.  A.  MaddflK. 
Axel  R.  Wallin.  Ph.  D. 
Charles  E.  Chadsey,  Litt.  B. 
Wm.  F.  Rloe,  A.  U. 


Henry  L.  Smith,  Ph.  D. 
George  H.  Tapy,  A.  M. 
George  H.  nilliard,  A.  tf. 
ArvilS.  Barr,A.M. 
John  L.  Beyl,  Ph.  D.    , 
John  J.  Fisher,  A.  M. 
John  A.  Clement^  Ph.  B. 
Clem  D.  Thompson,  A.M. 
Wm.  L.  Riehardson,  Ph.  D. 
H.  W.  Marshall,  A.  M. 
George  L.  Roberts,  A.  M. 

Thomas  P.  Irving,  Ph.  D. 
J.  E.  McMuilan,  Ph.  D. 
B.  W.  Avres,  Ph.  D. 
George  W.  Neet.  Ped.  D. 
Rose  Bland,  A.  M. 


Guy  M.  Wilson,  A.  M. 

G.  W.  Walters,  M.  S. 
Alexander  C.  Robbie,  A.  M. 

Oscar  A.  Tingelstad.  Ph.  D. 
Charles  E.  Germane,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.F.  Barr,  A.  H. 
J.  B.  Herbers.  A.  M. 
George  C.  Fnicker.  Ph.  D. 
John  K.  Winter,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  C.  Mongold,  A.  M. 
L.  D.Uartsou.Ph.  D. 
Ely  V.  Laughlin,  LL.  D. 
J.  P.  McCov,  A.  M. 
Wm.  F.  Russell,  Ph.  D. 
Harold  C.  Blnebun,  A.  M. 
F.  M.  McDowell,  Ph.  D. 
Samuel  Weir,  Ph.  D. 
K.  O.  Finkenbinder,  Ph.  D. 
Ella  H.  Stokes,  Ph.  D. 
J.  Heemstra,  A.  M. 
E.  A.  Brown,  A.  M. 
E.  V.  Burdlck.  A.  M. 
C.  W.  Schroeder.  A.  M. 
J.  W.  Hoffman,  A.  B. 


LilUan  Shott,  A.  M. 
C.  B.  Newcom,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Reese.  D.  D. 
F.  J.  KeUey,  Ph.  D. 
Anna  A.  Carlson. 


HEABS  OF  Dsa-ARTMEKTS  OF  EDUCATION. 
XX. — Heads  of  DHTAicniEKTS  <w  &>ocation— Coniinued. 

km.  rnlTprsii.v  oreollnro. 


B«T«aCalIeEe 

Centra  CoJlwe 

OeageUnraCaOtge 

Onl  varstt)-  o!  Kenlnek)' 

Trw^lviiita  r<ll«g« 

TTulveraltr  of  Laoiavllle 

"— "— ^-"  --'BTKi Collage... 


.  Cowl..., 

.  Coed... 

.  Coed  ,. 

.  Coed... 

.  Coed.... 


H.  Saphie  NewBomb  IfaOBtrtalCoUeg*. 
Loyob  Dnivodtr 

■-'^— cou«ge 


St.  lohD't  college.. 

OonoherCollait* - 

'-■-—"— '^-I'lilveiiitr Cowl-., 

■■riered) C<ied... 

Cowl... 


iergia  Collace  tftla 
V«AilnMon  CoUefe. 
TnlvenTtyofHarili 


Mount  S(  Usry'ataltogeV.' 


.   J.  A.  Blair,  A.  K. 

-  ■irln  L.  Hoiton,  A.  B. 

J.KeAmoHt,  fi.  J. 
.    .-.jBTtH.  King,  M,  Ped. 
.   VerooD  Via  PatUr,  U.  C.  S. 
■    '■.  Wlkltlemore.A.  U. 
B.HaTM,Pn.D. 


Clord  N.  UeAUitter,  Pb.  D 
.    Walta  Frvin,  A.  M. 
.   Abbia  L.  Fulbr,  Fb.  D. 
.   I.T.  C.  Koe,  A.M. 

'.  ItdiBl/Pntle^on,  LL.  D. 
.   J.  r,  [*»!.. A.M. 

.    Delnur  T.  Poven,  A.  If. 
.    I.  IXiDar.  S.  U. 


CTlculturslCoOege. . . 

Boston  University 

BlmmoTU  rallene 

HBTvMd  Unlvenltr 

lUdcllfleCoUete 

Boston  ColTetW 

Smith  Cullegj 

Whealon  Calw^s 

Mount  Holy okBCollnEe 

Tutla-CoLleKO 

WeUesley  Collie 

Clark  UohKjtly 

Criie^oCtbo  Half  Cross 


Cowl.. 


AdrfaBC«lU|n _. 

AIMonCollen 

Alma  College 

Colvenlty  of  Mklilgan 

Eramwuiel  Uiaslotiary  College . . 
UolvHslCyolDetndt.. 


7m. R.  Hart,  A.M. 
ArttiurH.  Wilde,  Ph.D. 
ADtobiette  Roof. 

Wotnen'..!!  Hoary  w!  HDlmu!  A.  U. 

tien Jamei  V.  Hetlyn,  S:  J. 

'"        yG.To».Jsend,PhJl. 


.:  O.K.StllsoD.A.H. 
.1  tlnuHT  h.  Kahats,  Pb.  D. 
.    OcoieeB.RBndeb,Ph.D. 
.    A>l«ie.n'biniey,A.B. 
.   DBTOlliy  E.  WhflSjA.B. 
"      lal.Nlcobu.S.J. 


.  Cowl... 
.  Coed... 
.   Cowl... 


.   WalterH.  Ffonpt.M.  a. 

.    R.O.riarifV.A.H. 

.    KgbertG.  winter.  A.  U. 
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Location. 


1IINNE80TA. 


CoUegevUle. 
IfJnneapoUs. 

Do 

Northfleld... 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

St.  Peter..., 
Winona 


\*niversity  or  coQ^e. 


mssisstpn. 

Agricultural  College 

Blue  Mountain 

Brookhaven 

Clinton 

Columbus 

Grenada. 

Holly  Springs 

Jackson 

Do 

Meridian 

University 

mssouiti. 

Albany 

Cameron 

Canton 

Columbia. 

Do 

Fayette 

Do 

Fulton 

Do. 

Do 

Lexington 

Liberty 

Marshall 

Mexico 

Nevada 

Parkville 

St.  Charles 

St.  Louis 

Do 

Springfield 

Tarldo 

Warrenton 

MONTANA. 

Boceman 

Missoula. 

NKBBASKA. 

Bellevue 

Bethany 

College  View 

Crete 

Fremont....... 

Grand  Island 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

■Omaha............. 

Do 

University  Place. . . 
York..-. 


St.  John's  University 

Aunburg  Seminary 

Umversity  of  Minnesota. . . 

Carleton  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

College  of  St.  Catherfaie. . . . 

College  of  St.  Thomas 

Hamliae  University 

MacalesterColleee 

Gustavus  Ad^hus  College 
College  of  St.  Tei 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan 
ical  College. 

Blue  Mountain  College 

Whttworth  Female  College 

MissisB^i  College 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women. 
Grenada  College 

Rust  College  (colored) 

Belhaven  College 

MibapsCoIlMe 

MerkQanColMM 

University  of  Mississippi 

Palmer  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College , 

Culver-Stockton  College 

Christian  CoUece 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Synodlcal  Female  CoTloge 

Westminster  College. 

William  Woods  C<Slege 

Central  College  for  Women 

William  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Hardin  College 

CotteyCoUege 

Park  College 

Lindenwood  College 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  College 

Central  Wesieyan  College 


Montana  College  of  Afninilture  and 

Mechanic  Arfs. 
University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College 

Cotner  College 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Midland  Collece 

Grand  Ishind  College 

Hastings  Colleee 

University  of  Kebraska 

Creighton  University 

Unlversityof  Omaha. 

Nebraska  wesleyan  University 

York  College 


Formn, 

for  womeni 

orooedu* 

cational. 


Men... 
Men... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Men... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 


Coed . . . . 

Women. 
Women. 

Men 

Women. 
Women. 

Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 

Men 

Women. 
Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed..:. 
Coed.... 


Name  of  head  of  depertBMBt 
or  school  ol  cdoeatioD. 


Aleziiie  Hoflmaa,  0. 8.  B. 
R.B.NelLA.M. 
Melvin  E.  Haggvty,  Fb.  D. 
Leal  A.  Header,  Ph.  D. 
Julius  Boraas,  Ph.  D. 
John  Seliskar,  Ph.D. 
Joseph  A.  SchabertJL.  M. 
George  S.  Innis.  D.  D. 
Andrew  W.  AndenoB,  A.  X. 
S.L. Reed,  Ph.D. 
Blanche  Moiphy,  A.  X. 


A.  B.  Butts,  Ph.D. 

B.  G.  Lowrey,  LL.  D. 
Clara  Chalmers,  A.  B. 
Wm.  H.  Weathcfsby,  Pb.!^ 
Anne  L.  Fant,  A.M. 

J.  R.  Coontiss,  A.  Bn  V^A- 

dent. 
Nan  E.  Walton,  B.  A. 
GUve  M.  Jones.  A.  M. 
Stuart  G .  Noble.  Ph.  D. 
L.  R.Hogan,  Ph.D. 
J.  C.  Fant,  Ph.  D. 


A.  W.  Sparks,  A.  B. 
Emily  Dexter,  A.  M. 
George  E.  Breeee.  A.  H. 
R.  C.  Abram,  A.  M. 
Jesse  H.  Conrsaolt,  Ph.  B. 
R.E.  Hurt,  A.M. 

B.  I.  Lawrence,  A.  B« 
Charlotte  Isenay,  A.  M. 

C.  A.  McPheelers,  Ph.  D. 
Grace  Y.  Grlflln.  A.  B. 
Agnes  E.  Hamilton,  B.  8. 
w.  O.  Lewis,  Ph.  D. 
John  J.  Dynes^A.  M. 

T.  P.  Oakley,  Ph.  D. 
Blanche  Bowdle,  A.  M. 
William  A.  Cook,  Ph.  D.  ^ 
LudndadeL.  Tempitai,A.lL 
Thomas  F.  Wallace,  S.  J. 
Edg«r  J.  Swift.  Ph.  D 
Joseph  T.  Wllliuns,  Ph.  D. 
Carl  Guise,  A.  M. 
Frank  O.  Spohrer,  A.  M. 


James  O'GormAn,  M.  8. 

B.  O.  Sisson,  Ph.  D.,  presi* 
dent. 


Chas.  A.  S.  Dwl^t,  Ph.  D. 
James  F.  Duncan,  A.  B. 
Milton  P.  Robison. 

A.  G.  Heyhoe,  A.  M. 
Fred  C.  Waters,  A.  M.    ^ 
Arthur  J.  Bissinger,  A.  H. 
Frank  E.  Weyer,  A.  M. 
Charles  Fordyce,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  M.  KeUey,  8.  J. 
W.GUbert  James. 

B.  E.  McProad,  A.  M. 

C.  E.  Ashocaft^  A.  M. 


HEADS  OF  DEPABTMEHTS  OP  EDUCATION. 
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rnlvCTslty  or  college. 


10$ 


Hmoier 

CoDTCDt  BtatloQ 

Kenllwiirth 

Neir  Bnnuwick.... 

Albnqaerqne 

Blal«t<ril^ 

NtW  TORK. 
AlbUI]' 

Altred 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Do 

BnOalD 

Do 

Cllntonimi!;"!"!! 

Bttaatoa.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Htv  RocJujU'. '.'.'.'.'. 
NewYotk 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nluwa  University . 

Koiiltegter 

Syracusa 

CbapelHill. 

Chwkitte 

Do 

Drnvldmn 

DurtMm 

EloD  College 

Oreensboro 

OuUford  College.... 

Hlekorr 

IUlai«&. 

Do 

WakeForut 

WettRaMgh 

WlnstoiHSslem'.!!!!! 
Red  BprfDgs 

AirJcaltunI  Collega. 
F»rgo 

Cnlverslly .'.'.' !!'!!.'! 


Staie  UnlTenlly  of  Nevada. . 


New  HampaMra  College  of  Agrkultar« 
DartmooUi  C<^eee 


Unlvendtr  of  New  H«doo 

New  Ueilco  College  of  AgrkuRure 


New  York  State  College  fti  Tiacben. 

Alfred  UnlvcmiT 

AddpbiCoUege 

Bt.rtaicia  Col  lego. 

Bt.  John's  Coll(«e 

CaoUiuCallwe 

Unlvondty  olBuOalo. 

St.  I^wrene*  UniverslCy 

Hamlllon  College 


Ci^ta  tJulveiiily . . 

ConielllTniveidty 

CoUega  of  Now  Roebelle.. . 


Niagara  D'nlvenlty 

Unlvenit]'  dT  Roanestei 
Syracuse  UDlveislty . . . 

Russell  Sage  College.. . . 


Nortb  Dakota  Agricultural  College. . . 

Fargo  CoUege 

JameBloWD  College 

University  of  Noctb  Dakota 

•  See  Teschers  College. 


Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women., 

Coed 

Men. 

Coed 

Coed 

Good 

Coed 

Women., 

Men 

Men. 

Men 

cood:;;!i 

Women., 

Coed 

Hen 

Coed 

Ken....:: 

Coed 

Men 

Women.. 

Hen 

C<ied 

Coed 

Man 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Men 

Coea'..'.'.'. 
Women.. 

coedi:;;:; 

Women 
Coed... 
Uen.... 
Ken.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed.... 

Coed!" 


John  W.  Ball, » 


Bister  Reglna  Clara,  B.  S. 
A.  L.  Iduuco,  L.  H,  D. 
Cbarlei  H.  Elliott,  Pb.  D. 


Chu-ta  E.  Hodgln,  B.  Pd. 


A.K.  Belk,  Fh.  D. 
Mrs.  Helena  Plotrouska.A.U. 
iBioeaW.  Park,  A.M. 
Ttaoiiias  J.  UcAvoy,  A.  M. 
Wllliun  E.  Cbrter. 
HlleaJ.  0'Mallla,8. 1. 
Hary  U.  Lewis. 
Charlu  U.  Robert,  A.  M. 
WllUom  B.  Squires.  Ph.  D. 
JohnR.Tuttle,Ph.  D. 
Foster  R  Beawoll,  Fb.  D. 
Melbourne  B.  Read,  Ph.  Dl 

Robert  U.  Ogden,  Pb.  D. 


F.  J.  Flatllei^  A.  k 


Francis  Dodd,  LL.  D. 
Louis  A.  Peekiteln,  Fb.  D. 
Albert  S.  Bunt,  Ph.   D., 


[atbe&el 


Arland  D.  Weeks,  A.  K. 
Anna  M.  Tlbbets,  Ph.  D. 
J.  L.  OoUgbtly,  A.  H. 
Josapb  Kanneay,  LL.  D. 
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OUa  Nflrtlien  Unlvanltir 

UouDt  L'alOD  CoUin 

Aahluid  Colke* 

Ohio  Uoivenltr 

Baldwin- WaUwaCoUn. 

BlmnoD  col  trie 

Cwterrtlle  Cqikfa 

CnlvMsity  <if  CfadnMli 

St.  Ignatius  Cotlem 

WMfern  RewrveUniTeni^ 

Capita)  UolvmtV 

Omo  State  UnlvtraitT 

DMtance  CoDege. 

Ohio  WeslwBn  I'nivertlT 

Flndliy  i^BRS 

Denlson  I-'nivMsitT 

HinmCdlem 

Uuletta  CaOnie. 

FVsnkUn  College 

UiuUngum  College 

Oberlin  College 

UamI  I'niTSTsin 

Oifcrt  Collet*  KrWmien.- 

Western  Collwe  for  WomeD 

I«ta  Erie  CciJie 

Rio  Grande  CdEue 

WlttoBberg  Colh^ 

HddelbergUnlTHitilr 

61.  Jolin'a  irni»««ltv 

Toledo  rniversltv 

Otterbeln  Coll«B 

WUbecforce  Unlrendtv  (colored) 

WllinlngHin  ColleBB 

CoHegeol  Woogter 

AuUooh  College 

OkleluMna  College  lor  Wcanen 

PUlllni  UDii-ei3tT 

KIngfeher  College 

University  olOlilahoma 

Okl«homaCllyC<dl«gB.. 

Oklahoma  Asricultural  and  Uecban- 

Ical  College. 
BetiC7  Kendall  College 

Albui^CoU^e 

Or^!on  A  gticultiual  College 

UnlvMBlty  o(  Iirogoo 

Paclflc  Unlvcrsil)- 

UcMlDnvllleCaltage 

Padflo  College 

Roed  Collcoe 

Wlltomette  UnlveisElj 

Cedar  Crest  CoU^e  br  Women 

UuhlmberE  Colhwe 

Lebenoi  %  alley  College 

Beavei  College 

Ooneva  College 

Lehigh  University 

MorDtlau  Collfjce 

Honvlui  SemUMif  and  College  lot 
Women. 

Bryn  Mawr  CoU^e 

DickJnson  College 

Wilson  College 

I)  isi  DOS  College 

Pannaylvania  CoU^» 

ThielColloee 

Grove  City  College 


Jidm  DavlaaD,  D.  Ped. 
John  B.  Bowman,  A.  H. 
L.  L.  Qarbet,  A.  H. 
W.  W.  Ifotntire,  A.  II. 
Fletoher  D.  Ward,  U.S. 
Bamuel  Burkhanl,  A.  H. 
R.  B.  UclUiinDey,  Fb.  D. 
Bunis,  L.  H.  T>. 


OoarfB  P.  AtIsTpIi-  D. 
Edwaid  L.  Lamtn,  A,  IC. 
Arthur  R.  Head,  A.  H. 
H.  9.  Brimei,  IC  Pd. 
Thomu  A.  Vewis,  Ph.  D. 
Juwph  A.  Bacr.  A.  11. 
A.  C.  Watoon,  PIl  D. 
W.  R.  CorneMl.B.  8. 
).  O.  Lowerrjl.  M. 
Edward  A.  lOHer,  Ph.  D. 
JahB  W.  Heckert,  Ph.  D. 
L.  Estette  Applstoo,  Ph.  D. 


Tt .  hj.  KTurueny,A.  d. 
T.  Bruce  Birch,  Ph.  D. 
E.I.r.  W[lUaiiu,A.ll. 
gnocls  P.  Kemper,  A.  K 


RuwellOlt,A,ll. 


U.  L.  Petiina,  A.  V. 
H.  F.  Harris,  A.  M. 
W.  W.  Phelan,  Ph.  D. 
W.  H.  Qoodell,  A.  U. 
Betbert  P.  Pattenco,  Ph.  D 


Wallaoa  B.  Lee,  LL.  D. 
Edwla  D.  ReBsSet,  A.  U. 
Henrv  D.  Sheldon,  Pb.  D, 
HvotdS.  Tattle,  ]l.U. 
L.  B.  Shumaker,  A.  B. 
Lyra  B.  Mfks,  A.  U. 
Oeorn  RebM,  Ph.  D. 
Chanes  L.  Bbermau,  Fh.  D. 


C.  Uu»  Thomas,  Ph.  D. 
Horry  H.  Wyllt  Ph.  D. 
Paroy  Hughea,  Ph.  D. 
W.  N.Scbwan,  Ph.  D. 
Percy  Hughes,  Ph.  D. 

UatUde  Cwtro.  Ph.  D. 
Wlttiui  U.  Nonrosa,  Ph.  D. 
KlslB  Murray,  Ph.  U. 
O.  W.  Omwaie.  Pd.  D. 
Charles  F.  Saaden,  D.  D. 
Luther  Ualmberg,  A.  U. 
Charlea  A.  Piatt,  Fts.  D. 
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en,   Name  ol  head  ol  department 
oDDhoolofedtmthui. 


'ayoeoburg... 


Cltnlon 

College  Place. . . 
CohuaMa 


NMhvlUe 

Bo 

wi^^igtoa  'CcOiege .' 


Juniata  ColH«e 

Franklin  aodMantiall  Collsfe 

BucliuoU  UnlvBTslt  J- 

UnGOln  University  (colaredl 

AUdgtenr  Calteo 

Irving  Female  College 

Albrlgbt  CoUue 

Wntmlutac  »iU*ge 

Tem  ide  UulTenity 

UnlvenltT  olPentuflvuila 

CamactelnnitnleoiTecbnolot;... 
FeouyliulaColleee In  Women... 

UnlversilyoIPltti&nrgh 

euaqnebannB  Univenlir 

Paanailvinla  Stale  College 

Swartlmiore  CoUece 

VlUanovs  CoUeoe 

WasbinKtoD  and  laSenan  Coltege. . 
Warnesbufg  Collie 

UDiTBtaily  of  Forlo  Rico 


Clemson  A^rleottoiBl 

PresbjIerlanCoUcge  o[8( 


CoUwi 

ilSoafitCaral 


College. 

Bonediot  CoUegfl  (odorvd). .. . 
Cblcon  CoUentor  Wonwn... 
UmverBlt;  olBouth  Carolina. 


CdiM.... 
TyOajego. 


Boulh  Dakota  Btale  Colli>ge  ol  Agrlcul. 


.  Weslayan  Unlverelt». 

?alla  College 

mlvolHouthDakoU... 
inC<dliig« 


DniveraitT  of  Cbattanooea 

Southirerieni  PieabTteriaD  Dniverait}' 


Uneoln  Uenwrlal  Uulrenity.... 
Union  Dnlveralt; 

Carson  and  Newman  CoUege 

KiMuvllle  Collage  (colored;. 

UnlTersl^  oITennejaee 

Cumberland  Unlceislty 

JiaiyTille  College 

MlUl^  College 

Tennessee  Cotfege 

Fiik  Unlberaity  (mhxBd) 

George  Feabody  College  for  Teailieis.. 


Washington  CoUege.. 


Coed.... 

Hen 

Coed..,. 

Hen 

Cfled.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Womon. 
Coed.... 
Goad.... 
Coed..,. 

Coed'.',;; 

Coed.... 

Coed,... 
Coed.... 

Hen 

Coed.... 

Coed..°; 
Women,. 
Coed.,.. 
Women.. 
Men.,... 
WonMn. 
Coed..,. 

Uen....; 

C«*d 

lOCd 

Coed..,.. 

Coed 

Coed..... 
Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

C«ed 

Women . . 

coedii;;; 

Coed 

Coed 


Charles  Carroll,  Fh.D. 


mniei  J,  »nmm,  u.  u. 

Kabel  Kuli^t,  B.  Bd. 
jMkn  Latimer. 

Fattenon,  Wardlaw,  LL,  D, 
Eleuior  A.  Gatdnw.A.  U. 


C.C.Slech.A.  H. 

Hucld  Q.  Lawrence,  A.  M, 

E.  K.  HlUbtand, 

■    W.  FauquoljA.  U. 


Joba  A.  TtaetiAmi,  Ph.D. 
Wm.  Dinwiddle,  LL.  D. 
A.  C.  Holt,  A.  iL 
Thomas  B.  Ford.  A.  U. 
Eenry   E.  Wattns,  D.  D.. 

J.^JEsere'tt,  A. «. 
].K.Ulllln7A.U. 


.B.Bord,i.lt. 

C.  U.Falthlull.A.  U. 
Belle  B.  Pannenter,  B.  Fed. 
Bruce  R.  Payne,  LL.  !>_ 

president. 
A.  S.  Cbombei*,  A,  H. 
Adams  Fhillpa,  A,  B, 
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Location. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Austin 

Belton 

Brownwood... 

Do 

CoIl^Ke  Station. 


DftUas 

Denton 

Fort  Worth.. 

Do 

Georgetown. 

Houston 

Marshall 

San  Antonio. 

Bherman 

Tohuacana.  • 

Waco 

Wazahadiie. 


UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  aty.. 

VERHONT. 

Burlington 


viRonnA. 


B2acksburg. 


Bridgewater... 
Chariottesvilie. 
Lynchburg — 

Bm<^ 

Lynchburg 

Richmond..... 

Salem 

Do 

Williamsburg.. 


WASHINOTON. 


Pullman 

Seattle 

Taooma 

Walla  Walla. 


\  'niversity  or  cdUese. 


Simmons  (ToUeee 

University  of  Teiaa 

Baylor  Female  College 

Daniel  Baker  Golleee 

Howard  Payne  College 

Asricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 

Southern  Methodist  University 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Texas  Woman's  College 

Texas  Christian  University 

Southwestern  University 

Rice  Institute 

Bishop  College  (colored) 

Our  Lady  oithe  Lake  College 

Austin  College 

Westminster  College 

Baylor  Universitv 

Trmity  University 


Formea, 
for  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Coed 

Women.., 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 


University  of  Utah. 


University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
cultural College. 
Middlebury Middlebury  College 


WEST  VIBGINIA. 


Bethany 

Buckhsjinon. 

Elkins 

Moigantown. 
Salem 


WISCONSIN. 


Apple  ton... 

Befoit 

Madison 

Milwaukee.. 

Ripon , 

Sinsinawa... 

Watortown. 

Waukesha... 


WTOllINa. 


Laramie. 


Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  and  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Bridgewater  College 

rf^nia 


University  of  Virt 
Lynchbun  College. 

Emory  ana  HenryCoUege 

Rando^>h-Macon  woman's  College. 

University  of  Richmond 

Roanoke  College 

Elisabeth  College 

CoUege  of  William  and  Mary ....... 


State  CoDege  of  Washington. 
University  of  Washington. . . 

College oiPuset  Sound 

Whitman  College 


iny  College. 
VlrxiniaW 
and  Elkini 


Coed 

Women... 
Women . . . 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . . 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Men. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 
Coed.... 

Men 

Women . 
Men 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Name  of  head  of  departmeal 
or  school  of  edneatioii. 


Oscar  H.  Cooper,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Sutton,  LL.  D. 
T.  H.  Hunter,  A.  M. 
John  Power. 
Qlynn  A.  Brooks. 
Martin  L.  Hayes,  A.  M. 

Claude  A.  Nidiols,  Ph.  D. 
R.  J.  Turrentlne,  A.  M. 
Elsy  D.  Jennings,  A.  M. 
Raymond  A.  Smith,  A.  M. 
Oscar  A.  Ullrich. 
R.  A.  Tsanoff,  Ph.  D. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Taloott. 
Sister  Antoniua,  A.  M. 
J.  J.  Delaney,  A.  M. 
E.  N.  Comfort,  A.  M. 
Arthur  J.  Hall,  Ph.  D. 
W.  M.  Liggett,  A.  M. 


Milton  Reunion,  A.  M. 

Herbert  H.  Foster,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  D.  Collins,  Ph.  D. 

Dabney  S.  Lancaster,  H.  S« 

W.  T.  Sanger,  Ph.  D. 
John  L.  Monahan,  Ph.  D. 
L.  D.  Burton,  A.  M. 
B.  B.  Bassett,  Ph.  D. 
Ezra  B.  Croolo,  Ph.  D. 
D.B.Bryan,  Fed.  D. 
F.V.N.  Painter,  Utt.D. 
Irene  B.  Palmer. 
H.  B.  Bennett,  A.  B. 


Alfred  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.  D. 
Frederick  E.  BdUm,  Pli.  D. 
Frederick  QJesdahl,  A.  IC. 
Enos  L.  Keetel,  A.  M. 


Coed J.  Allen  Hunter,  Ph.  D. 


Bethan: 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 7 \  Coed......   W.  H.  Wilcox.  Fb.  M. 

West  Viralnia  University I  Coed Jasper  N .  Deaol,  Ph.  D. 

Salem  College <  Coed 


eslevan  CoUege ,  Coed R.  N.  Boardman,  Ph.  D. 


liawrenoe  College 

Beloit  CoUege 

University  of  Wisconsin 

MUwaukee-Downer  CoUege 

Ripon  CoUese 

St.  Clara  CoUege  and  Academy. 

Northwestern  CoUege 

Carroll  CoUege 


Coed Herbext  C.  Cooley,  Ph.  D. 

Coed Clarence  L.  ClarlDB,  A.  M. 

Coed •  V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  Pit.  P. 

Women...   Mlna  Kerr,  Ph.  D. 

Coed I  Wm.J.Mutch,Fh.D. 

Women ...   Sister  M.  Ruth,  Ph.  D. 

Men J.  H.  Ott,Ph. D. 

Coed James  E. Rogers,  Ph.  D. 


University  of  Wyoming Coed C.  R.  MaxweU,  A.  M. 
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IiOCBtlOIl. 

8t.  Bcmird,  Ala 

EslDU,  Ala 

Talladega,  AU 

Do 

North  Uttk  Rook,  Ark. 

B<rkBl«7,  Calif. 

Do 

Do 

Los  ADgeka,  CUif. 

KtnloPark.CaUr 

Ban  AiUDliDD,  CUir 

Baa  Frandsco,  Calif. 

Do 

Hwonrii,  conii'.v.'.' : ;  1 ; ; 

Ulddletown.  r«iin 

Nsw  Haven,  Coon 

Wuhlngtoii,  D.  C 

Do 

WashlnMoD,  D.  C.  (Tb- 

Rt.Leo.Fla..! 

Atlanla.aa 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aunn,IU 

Do.'....'.'.'.'.!!;."!"; 

QUcago  (Hayvood),  1U. 

CblcagOiIll 

Do 

Do 

ETBOMon.m 

Do 

Do 

araeDTUlc,  ni 

N»ptrTllle,ni 

Rock  Island,  lU 

Sprtngfleld,  111 

Uerom.Ind 

SI.  K(Jnr»d,  lod 

Uplaiiii,lDd . 

D«  Uobua,  Torn 

Do 

Dubaqoo,  Iowa 

Do 

Kanna  City,  Kans 

Do 

Elnfswood,  K;...' 

13062'— 21- 


Name  dI  InstltuUon. 


Baend  B<d«nca  (1 ,. 

Bomid  UnlvMllty  neoloelcal  Dqwitment 

(oflond )  (inUrdanomlDtflcHu]) 
Wadi^ua  Mla^oDaiT  C^lega,  School  oC 

ThmlqRr  (Sovaath  IJajr  Advinl.). 

St.l!«o»aknandAbbe7(R.C) 

AUanlaTbaakclealBimliiary  (CiiDg.) 

Emorr  VidniStf,  Candki  Bctteo]  of  Tha- 

Okcy  (U.  E.  Church  Bouth). 
aamnHn  Thedogical  Ssmlnary  (rolcnd) 

Uor^oose  CoUcgo ,  Divlnllr  School  (cobmd ) 
(Bapt.). 

Horrls  Brown  UnlvmallT,  Turner  Theologi- 
cal Scmliiary  r  *  u  V.  V 


Irannllcal  Lutheran  Theoli%LcBl  Remlnary 
alChlcMD. 
UcOx-mlck  TheoloElcsl  Semtnaiy  (Presb.). . 


nllroirhlcago 
m  TbeolcKloal 
t  Blbllad  In 


^ ,{P.By.. 

Oaireu  BlbUol  IniHtute,   Noribweau 

UnlTtrattrfU.B.). 
NorwtRlan-Danldi  Ttuolcglc—   — 

Nwlhwcatem  Unlvenlt;  (M.  E.). 
Swedish  TheoloclCBl  SemuiBrj,  Norlbwnl- 


t   BemlnuT, 


Concordia  TheoIogCcal  Bemlnarr  (Ev.  Lnth. 

BTBod  ol  Uinoiui,  Ohio,  and  other  Stata). 

Union  Christian  College  Biblical  DBpartmeol 

St.  UaliLrBd  Seminary  (EocltelastloJ  (R.  C.).. 

Beads  TheoloclOBi  Bomlnary,  Theological 

Depirtment  ol  Taylor  Univcnity  (U.S.). 

DrakeUnlvwBlty  C<iUegeorthe  Bible  (Chris.; 

Orand   Vlaw  Collcn  Theolocieal   a<Aiool 

(Loth.). 
Theola0cal  Stmlnary  at  Dabnqiia  0nlT«f- 
ilty  (PTMb.). 

WartbunThuloctea]  Seminary  (Ev.  Lath.) 
Kanns  raty  Bapfist  Theological  Seminary . . 
Kanns  City  Uulvmity  Ctdlece  ol  Tbeoloey 

Meth.  Prot.). 
Dq»rtineDt  ol  Theology,  Christian  Ethka 
and  Metaphysics,  Klngswood  CoUega. 


Boniard  Menwi,  P.  D.,  O.  B.  B. 
Robert  Ernest  Brooks,  D.  D. 

lames  P.  O'Brian,  D.  D. 


WllUam  Frvdolci  Bade,  Ph.  D. 

F.arl  Kotse  Wllbnr.  D.  D. 
EusA.Hnly,B.  T.  D. 

HairyA.  Ayrlnhaa.B.  a. 
Warren  Hall  Landco,  D.  D. 
Dennlson  A.  RnsielL  D.  D. 
William  F.  Nlebols.  D.  D. 
James  A.  Beebe.  D.  D. 


Vary  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan.B.T.D 

Davie  Butler  Pratt,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Walter  C.  Uallet. 

Chailu  H.Hohr,O.S.B.,D.D. 
Frank  R.  Shipman,  B.  D. 
FiankliD  N.  Parker,  D.  D. 

Philip  U.  Walters,  D,  D. 

C.C.  Bmltb,  D.  D. 

P.  W.  Greatheait,  D,  D. 

Onin  R  Jaiki,  D.  D. 

Albert  C.V 

F.tmer  F.  K 

Jama  0 .  K.  McChire,  D.  D.,  LU 

Shallw  Mathews,  D.  D. 
C.DoWltt  ~  -- 


IS  Davis,  D.  D. 


Cbarlca  M.' Stuart,  A.  D.^LUD 

Neb  E.  Sinuinaen,  D.  D. 

P.  A.  Lundberg,  D.  D. 

John  I.u  Due,  A.  U. 

o.  B.  Klmmel,  D.  D. 

Uuslav  Andreen,  D.  D.,  R,  H.  O., 

K.V,  O, 
Rev.  R.  D.  Bledcrmann. 

Charks  B.  Htnbey,  D.  D. 

Very      Rev.      Albvt      KIob«, 

O.  S.  B.,raotar. 
M.  Vaylnger,  D.  D. 

iMse  C.  Caldwell,  B.  S„  LL.  D. 
CarlP.HOIbJerg. 

Comellis  M.  Bttfent,  D.  D. 
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XXI. — ^Prbaidxnts  or  Deans  of  Schools  of  Thxoloot — Continued. 


Locatifln. 


Name  of  Instttntioii. 


Lexington,  Ky 

LouisvUle,  Ky 

Do 

Do 

Bangor,  Ife 

Baltimore,  Md 

Emmltsbuzg,  ICd 

Westminister,  Md 

Woodstock,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston  ( Brighton),  Mass. 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Newton  Centre,  Mass.... 

Tufts  CoUoge,  Mass 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich. . . 
Grand  Ba^jiids,  Mich. . . . 

Hancock,  Micli 

HolJahd,  Mkfa 

Owosso,  Micb 

College  vllle,  Minn 

Faribault,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.PauI,Minn 

Do 

Do 

St.  Paul  (St.  Anthony 
Park),  Minn. 

Columbia,  Mo 

Canton,  uo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do... 

Do 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Univer- 
sity City). 
Warrenton,  Mo 

Webster  Groves,  Mo. . . . 

Blair,  Nefar 

Fremont,  Nebr.. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Bloomneld,  N.  J 

Madison,  N.J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J... 

Princeton,  N.  7 :. 

South  Orange,  N.  7 

Alfred,  N.Y 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Bu£Mo,N.Y 


Collie  of  the  Bible  affiliated  with  Traosyl- 
vanla  CoHege  (Disc.). 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Ken- 
tucky^ 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

State  University  Theological  Department 
(colored)  (Bapt.). 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

St.  Hair's  Benunary  (R.  C.) 

Mount  St.  Mary  College,  Eodcsiastical  Semi- 
nary (B.C.). 

Westminister  Theological  Seminary  (Meth. 
Prot.). 

Woodstock  CoUege  (R.  C.^ 

Boston  Univenity  Sohool  of  Theology 
(M.E.). 

St.  John's  Boston  Eodeslastical  Seminary 
(R.C.). 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 


Episcopal  Theological  SdiooL 

Harvard  University  Divinity  School  (Non- 
sect.). 

New-Churdi  Theological  School  (Ch.  of  N. 
Jeru.). 

Newton  Theological  Instituthm  (Bapt.) 


Tufts  Collie,  Crene  Theological  Sdiool 
(Univ.). 

Emmanuel  Missianary  College  Tlieological 
School. 

Theological  School  and  Calvin  (College  (Chxls. 
RefVCh.). 

Suomi  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
(Finnish  Ev.  Lnth.) 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Ref.  Ch. 
in  Amer.). 

Bible  Holiness  Seminary  School  of  Theology 

St.  John's  University  Ecclesiastical  Sem- 
inary (R.C.). 

Seabury  Divinity  Sdiool  (P.  E.) 


Augsburg  Seminary  (Ev.  Lath.) , 

Bethel  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.) 

Phalen  Luther  Seminary. 

St.  Paul  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) . ... 
Luther  Theological  Seminary 


Col- 


Blhle  College  of  Missouri 

School  of  Religion  in  Culver4tocktoa 
lege. 

Concordia  Theolodcal  Seminary  (E  v.  Lnth.) 

Eden  Theological^minary  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Church  of  North  Amerioa. 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Divinity 
(R.C.) 

The  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  (United 
Presb.) 

Central  Wesleyan  College  German  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (M.  E.). 

Kenrick  Theokw^cal  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Dana  College,  Trinity  Seminary  (Ev.  Lath.) 

Western  Theologieal  Seminary  of  £  v.  Lath. 
Church,  Midland  Colleee. 


Bloomfleld  TheoloRical  Seminary  (Presb.)... 

Drew  OlieoloKical  Seminary  (M.  £.) 

Reformed 


Presbyterism  TheoIo^cafSeminaiT.' 
' lemtnaiXvP 

Theological  'Seminary   of  the* 
Church  in  Amerioa. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Diocesan  Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Seton  Hall  CoUeea  (R.  C.) 

School  of  Religion  at  Alfred  univeisity  (7th 
Day  Bapt.) 

Aabum  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) ..... 

St.  John's  College  Diocesan  Theological  Bern- , 
inary  (R.  C). 

German  Martin  Luther  Seminary 


President  or  dean. 


BIdiard  H.  CrossAeld,  LL.  D. 

Cbaries  R.  Hemphill,  D.  D.,  LL. 

D. 
Edgar  Y.  Mulllns,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
C.  H.  Parrish,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

David  N.  Beach,  D.  D. 
E.  R.  Dyer,  S.  fiL  D.  D. 
B.  J.  Bradley,  LL.  D. 

Hu^  Latimer  Elderdioe,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
William  F.  Clark,  8.  J. 
James  A.  Bebee,  D.  D. 

John  B.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 

John  W.  Planter,  D.  D.,  acting 

president. 

Henry     Bradford     Wadibum, 

WlUiam  Wallace  Fenn,  D.  D. 

Rev.  William  L.  Worcester. 

George   Edwin   Horr,    D.    D., 

LL.D. 
Lee  S.  MoCollester,  D.  D. 

T.  M.  Frendi. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hiemenga. 

John  Wargelin,  A.  B. 

James  F.  Zwemer,  D.  D. 

Rev.  C.G.Taylor. 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Engel,  O.  S.  B. 

Frederick  F.  Kramer,  Ph.  D., 

D.  D. 
George  Sverdmp,  M.  A. 
G.  Arvid  Ha@trom,  D.  D. 
H.  Ernst,  D.  D. 
Francis  J.  Schaefer,  D.  D. 
Marcus  Glaus  Btekman,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Granville  D.  Edwards. 
Henry  B.  RobLson,  Ph.  D. 

Fffands  Pleper,  D.  D. 
S.  D.  Press. 

Francis  J.  CBoyle,  S.  J. 

Joseph  Kyle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

E.  8  Havii^uist,  D.  D. 

M.  8.  Ryan,  C.  M.,  D.  D. 

Rev.  L.  A.  Laursen. 

Holmes  Dysinger,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Albert  B.  Marshall,  D.  D^LL.  D. 
Harry  E.  Richards,  M.  D. 
Esra  Squier  Tipple,  D.  D. 
J.  Presfon  Searle,  D.  D. 

J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Mgr.  James  F.  Mooney. 

Arthur  £.  Main,  D.  D. 

George  B.  Stewart.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
J.  WT Moore, CM. 

Rudolph  Grabaa. 


FBwnnurTS  ob  DSAire  of  THEoiiOor. 


Ill 


XXL — ^Pbbsidxmts  ob  Deans  of  Scaooiis  of  Theoix>ot — C-ontinued. 


OBnton,  N.Y 

Esopus,  N.  Y , 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Hamflton,  N.Y 

Hartwick       Seminary, 

N.  Y. 
Houghton,  N.  Y 

NewYork,N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Niagara       University, 
N.  Y. 

North  Chili,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Do 

St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y, 

Yonkers,N.Y 

Ayden,  N.  C 

Belmont,  N.C 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Salivary,  N.C 

Aahland,  Ohio 

Berea,  Ohio 

Carthagena,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Do 

Cincinnati  (Mt.  Waab- 

ington  Station,  1). 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbua,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Do 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Oambier,  Ohio 

OberUn,Ohio 

Sprhigfleldp  Ohio 

Wilberforoe,  Ohio 

Eugene,  Oreg 

Salem,  Oreg 

Beatty.  Pa 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Bryn  Athyn,  Pft 

Chester,  Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Lanoaster,  Pa 


Name  of  Institution. 


Canton  Theolqcdcal  School  of  St.  Lawrence 

nnlv«rsity(Univ.). 
Mount  St.  AInhonsus  Theolodoal  Seminary, 

Bedemptorist  CoUen  <R.  C.). 
De  Lancy  Divinity  Soiool  (P.  E.) 

Theological  Seminary,  Colgate  University 

(noBseot.). 
Hartwick  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 


Houston  Wesleyan  Methodist  Theological 
Seminary. 

Bible  Teachers  Training  School  (interde- 
nominational). 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church. 

Jewish  Theolo^cal  Seminary  of  America 

Union  Theological  Seminary  (liiterdenomi- 

nationap. 
Niagara  University  Seminary  of  Our  Lady 

ofAnfels(R.C.). 
A.  M.  Chesbrouch  Seminary  (Free  Meth.).. . 

Rochester  Theologloal  Seminary  (Bapt.) 

St.  Bernard's  Theological  Semmary  (R.  C). 
St.  Bonaventure  Seminary   and  College 

(R.C.). 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Cathedral  College 

(R.CJ. 

Ayden  Seminary  (Free  Will  Bapt.) 

Belmont  Abbey  Seminary  (R.C.)... 


President  or  dean. 


Biddle  University  School  of  Theology  (col- 
ored)  (Presb ) 

Shaw  University  Theological  School  (col- 
ored) (Bapt.). 

Hood  Theoiogieal  Seminary  of  Livingstone 
CoUecDCA.M.  E.  Z.)« 

Ashland  College,  Theoiogieal  Seminary 
(Brethren). 

Baldwh>-WaUaoe  CoUege,  Nast  Theologioal 
Seminary  (M.  E.). 

St.  Charles  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.).... 


Hebrew  Union  College 

Lane  Theolpgicai  Seminary  (Presb.). 


Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West 

(R.  C). 
St.  Mary's  Theologioal  Seminary  (R.  C). . .. 

Evangelieal  LothaanTheoiogical  Seminary, 

Capital  University. 
Bonebrake  Theok>gioal  Seminary  (U.  Breth.) 
Central  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 

fonned  camrch  In  the  United  States. 
Findlay  CoDege,  Department  of  Theology 

(Church  of  Ood). 
Kenyon  College  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Graduate  School  of  Theology  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege (Nonaect.). 


WittenbergCdllege,  Hamma  Divtaiity  School 

Wilberforoe  University,  Payne  Theotogtoal 

SeminaiT  (A.  M.  E.). 
Eugene  Bible  Unirersity  (Chris,  or  Disc.)... 

Kimball  Bohocl  of  TlMolMT 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary  (R.  C) 

Moravian  GoUege  TheologiQal  Seminary 

The  Academy  of  the  New  Church,  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (Ch.  of  N.  Jem.). 

eraser  Theok)gical  Seminary  (Bapt. > 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod 
of  Ev.  Lttth.  Church  in  United  States. 

Juniata  C<^ege,  School  of  Theology  (Ch.  of 
the  Breth.). 

Theological    Seminary    of   the    Reformed  , 
Churoh  in  the  United  States.  | 


John  Murray  Atwood,  D.  D. 

Florlan  J.  Reichert,  C.  8S.  R. 

G.  Sherman  Barrows,  D.   p., 

warden. 
John  F.  Vlchert,  D.  D. 

Frank  Wolford,  D.  D. 

James  S.  Luckey. 

Wilbert  W.  White,  D.  D. 

Hughell  E.  W.  Fosbroke,  D.  D. 

Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D.,  acting  pres- 
ident. 

Arthur  C.  McOlffert,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

W.  E.  Katzenberger,  C.  M. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Reynolds  j>rincipal. 
Clarence  A .  Barbour,  D .  D. 
James  J.  Hartlev.  D.  D.,  rector. 
Alexander  M.  Hickey,  O.  F.  M. 

John  P.  Chidwick,  D.  D. 

J.  E.  Sawyer,  A.  B. 

Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Haid,  O.  S.  B. 

D.D. 
H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Joseph  L.  Peaeocfc. 

WlUiam  O.  Carrington,  D.  D. 

Edwin  E.  Jacobs,  Ph.  D. 

Frederic  Cramer,  D.  D. 

Very    Rev.     Bonitece     Rua, 

C.  PP.  8.  ^ 
Eaufmann  Kohler,  Ph.  D. 
William     McKibbin,     D.     D.. 

LL.  D.  ^ 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Francis  J.  Beefed 

man.  S.  T.  D. 
Very  Rev.  James  A.  MoFaddeOy 

rector. 
Theodore  Mees,  D.  D. 

Jodah^P.  Landis,  Ph.  D,,  D.  D. 
Henry  J.  Christnum,  D.  D. 

William  Harris  Gayer.  D.  D. 

Williara  Foster  Peiroe,  D.  D., 

acting  dean. 
Edward      Increase      Bosworth, 

D.  D.;  Cteorge  Walter  Fiske, 
Ph.  D. 

David  H.  Baudin. 

Cieorge  F.  Woodson,  D.  D. 

Eugene  C.   Sanderson.   D.   D.. 

LL.  D. 
Heniy  J.  Talbott,  D.  D. 
Leander  Schnerr,  O.  8.  B. 
J.  Taylor  Hamilton.  D.  D. 
Rt.  Rev.  N.  D.  Pendleton. 

Mflton  G.  Evans,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
J.  A.  Singmaster,  D.  D. 

Tobias  T.  Myers,  D.  D. 

George  W.  Richards,  D.  D. 
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XXI. — ^Prebidbnts  or  Deans  op  Schools  op  Theologt — Continued. 


LoQAtioa. 


Lioooln  UnivttBity,  Fa. 

Meadvme,Pa 

Orerbrook,  Pa 

Phfladeli^ia      (Mount 

Airy).  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia  (Qerman- 

town).  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Do 

Do 

Sehnsgrove,  Pa.. 

VUlanova,  Pa 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Do 

Do ;... 

Due  West.  S.C 

Jackson.  Tenn 

Kimberlin  Heights, 

Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Sewanee,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Dallas,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Do 

Marshall,  Tex 

Penlel,  Tex 

Seguin,  Tex 

Tyler,  Tex 

Waco,  Tex 

Brldgewater,  Va 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Petersburg,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Do 

Theological    Seminary, 
Va 

Spokane,  Wash 

Bethany,  W.  Va 

Nashotah,  Wis 

Ooonomowoc,  Wis 

Plymouth,  Wis 

St.  Francis,  Wis 

Wattwatosa,  Wis 


Name  of  institution. 


Lincoln  Uniyersity  Theological  Department 

(Presb.)  (colored). 
MeadviUe  Theological  Sohool  (Unita.) 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

DiTinitT  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chuitin. 

St.  Vincent  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Temple  Univenity,   School  of  Theology 

(Nonsect.). 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  (United 

PPBBb.). 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Semin- 
ary. 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Susquehanna  University  School  ofTfaeology 

(Ev.  Luth.). 
Villanova  (College,  Augustinian  Scholastic 

Department  (R.  CO. 
Allen  Univernty,  Diokerson   Theological 

Seminary  (A.  M.  E.). 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.). . . , 
Southern  Lutheran  Theologiea]  Seminary. . , 
Erskine  Theological  Seminary  (A.R.Presb.). 
Lane  Ck>llege  Theotogical  School(Colo.M.E.), 
Johnson  Bible  College , 

Knoxville  0>llege  Theological  School  (col- 
ored) (Un.  Presb.). 

Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Religion 
(nonsectanan). 

University  of  the  South  Theological  Depart- 
ment (P.  E.). 

Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary. 

School  of  Theology,  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 

Brlte  Ckdlege  of  the  Bible,  Texas  Christian 
University. 

Bishop  College  Theological  Department  (col- 
ored) CBapt.). 

Peniel  College  Department  of  Theology 
(Nacarlne). 

Guadalupe  College.  Dei>artment  of  Theology 
(colored)  (Bapt.). 

Texas  College,  Theological  Department  (col- 
ored M.  E.). 

Paul  Quinn  College,  Department  of  Theol- 
ogy (A.M.  A.). 

Brldgewater  (>>llege  Bible  Department 
(Breth.). 

Virsinia  Theological  Seminary  and  (College 
(BaptO. 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Union  Theological  Seminary  m  Virginia 
(Presb.). 

Virginia  Union  University  Theological  De- 
partment (colored)  (Bapt.). 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia. 

Mount  St.  Michael's  Dlvimty  School  (R.  C.) 

Bethany  College,  Sdiool  of  Religion  (Disc.), 

Nashotah  House  (Episcopal) 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Conoeption  Theo- 
logical School  (R.  C). 

The  Mission  House  of  the  Reformed  Church 

Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
(R.  C). 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 


Prealdflntordeaii. 


J.  B.  Randall,  D.  D. 

Fianklhi  C.  Southworth,  D.  D.« 

LL.  D. 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Edmond  J.  Fiti 

Maurice,  D.  D.,  rector. 
Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.  D. 

Oeorge  G.  Bartlett,  8.  T.  D. 

Martin  J.  B  Coke,  C.  M.,  rector. 

Walter  B .  Shomway,  D.  D 

John  McNaugher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Richard  Cameron  Wylie,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D  D. 
Franklin  P.  lianhart»  D. 

Joseph   A.   Hiekey,   O.  8.   A. 

J.  C.  D.,  regent  of  studJeB. 
I.  H.  Alston,  B.  D. 


Thornton  Whaling,  D.  D. 

Andrew  O.  Volgt,  I).  D.,LL.  D. 

F.  Y.  Pressly.  D.  D. 

J.  F.  Lane.  Ph.  D. 

Ashley  Sidney  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

J.  Kelly  GliSn,  D.  D. 

O.  E.  Brown,  D.  D. 

CHeveiand  Keith  Benedust,  D.  D. 

Thomas  W.  (Turrie,  B.  D.,  cbaii^ 

man  of  faculty. 
Hoyt  M.  Dobbs,  D.  D. 

Lee  R.  Scarborough,  D.  D. 
Colby  D.  HaU,  A.  M. 

Charles  H.  Maxson,  B.  Di. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Mc(3onneIl. 


Rev.  D.  C.  Fowler,  theological 

teacher. 
Isaac  M.  Burgan,  D.  D. 

William  T.  Sanger,  Ph.  D. 

Robert  C.  Woods,  D.  D. 

C.  B.  Bryan,  D.  D. 

Walter  W.  Moore,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

WUliam  J.  Clark,  B.  D. 

Berryman  Green,  D.  D. 

William  J.  Benn,  S.  J.,  rector. 
Cloyd  Goodnight,  A.  M. 
Edward  A.  Larrabee,  D.  D. 
Thomas  P.  Brown,  C.  88.  R. 

rectcr. 
E.  A.  Hofer,  D.  D. 
Joseph  Rainer,  V.  G. 

John  Schaller. 


FBESIDEKTS  OB  DEANS  OF  LAW  SCHOOU. 
XXII.— Pre  BIDS  MTB  or  Dbans  ov  Schools  or  Law. 


Lc»Aii«elM,CalU..... 

Do 

Bwrnanclaco,  Cdll. . . 


Dm  Hotncs,  Iowa . . 


iDWBatr.fo* 
TopekB,  KttiM... 


Cambridge,  Uua... 
AnnAiboT.tflcti.. 
Detroit,  Uich 


TJnlTarsItT  otAlBbuna,  LavDenartmcnt.. 
UnlTsnttyctf  ArlMma,  School  ol  Lav 


UntTdslty  Ot  Bcnttwm  CalUOmia  College  or 

Bouthweatem  TTnlvertity,  School  of  L«ir — 
Bastings  CoDece  ot  Lav,  tJnlversity  of  Call- 

I<aw  DepartnnntrtSt.lBiatiiu University. 

San  Prancdsco  Law  Bchod 

_      ..  ..  i»  Man'B  Christian  Areo- 


Yale  nniverrtty  School  ol  Law 

CathnUo  VnlTcnlt;  of  America  School  ol 

Oaorgetown 


iTo^  School  of  Law . 

^ glon  UnlTorsltr  Iav  Bi 

Howard  DnlTerstty  School  ot  Law  (colored). 

National  TTnlTenl^  Law  School 

Washingtoa  Cdlege  or  Law 

John  B.  Btatson  University  College  of  ] 
University  ol  Flcddft  C(dleB»  of  Low . . 
University  ot  Oeorda,  Law  Departmei 


Emory  Univenltr,  Lamai  School  o 
Hercer  Unlveiritv  Xbw  School ... . 
UnlTcmiv  of  Idalio  Collate  of  Lav 

TlUiiaia  Wedeya 

Law  School. 
--     loLawSd 

[University. 

Cbioaco-Kmt  Law  Schotd 

De  Paul  Unlvenlty  Law  School. .. 
HamHtcn  Q^lMS  oll^w 
leba  Marsb^Law  St 


Loyola  OnlTtrdty  College  of  law... 


i«w3obaol 

)  ol  lUlDou  i;allBgs  of  Law 

'mvcmty  School  oTUv 

, Harrisoi  Uw  School 

Unlver^ty  of  Indlanawdls.  Indiana  Law 

8cbo<d. 
UnlTerxlty  ot  Notre  Dame,  I«w  Deportment 


«  University  ol  Iowa  College  of  l*w.. 
versity  of  ^nsas  Law  School 


Albert).  Farrah.LL.B. 

lel  Uarks  Fegtiy,  LL.  B« 

dprolessor. 

John  h:  Canmchael,  LL.  B. 
Wllliun   Carey    Jonea,   U.   A,, 

Itank  B.  Potter,  LL.  B. 


1.  Sullivan,  LL.  D. 


i.aaatoa,i.i>.,B.I.D. 

John  D.  Pleminj,  LL.  D. 
George  C.Uanly.LL.  B. 
Thomu  Walter  Swan,  LL.  B. 
Thomas   C.  Carrion,    Ph.    D, 

LL.  D. 
Oeorge  E.  Barailton.  LL.  D. 
Herton  L«  Roy  Fenon,  LL,  B. 
BenJunln  F.  Lelghtcm,  LL.  D, 
Charles  P.  CtrniS,  LL.  D. 
Emma  U.  aillett,  LL.  U. 
Richard  A.  Rasco.  LL.  B. 
Harry  B.  Tnuler,  LL.  B. 


CbarleaL.Capeu,  A.  B. 

].  Tobias,  LL.  B.,  c 

'  H.  Buike,  LI 
X.  Bosch,  LL.  _  . 

Edward  T.  l«e,  LL.  B. 
Arnold  D.  HcHahoo,  LL.  D^ 

acting  dean. 
John  H;  Wi^aore,  LL.  D. 
James  Parker  Had,  LL.  B. 
Henry  W.  Ballantlne,  LL.  B. 
Oiarfes  U.  Hapbam,  LL.  D. 


Wmiun  HoyiMS,  LL.  D. 
K.  J.  Bovmna,  Jr.,  LL.  B. 
CbailesJ.  Hilkey.  J.  D. 
Dudley  O.  McQovney,  LL.  B, 

Charles  E.  Carpenter.LL.  B. 
William  T.  I«rrerty,  A.  U. 
Judge  Thomas  H.  uordon. 
C.  HTParrlsh,  LL.  D. 

Rdward  W.  HInes,  LL,  D. 


Bobert  L.  TulUs,  Ll. 


Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  I 


Unlvenlty  oIDetnlt  L*w  Sctaooi.. 
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Nune  or  laaUtaUaiL 


•X'':: 


Albany,  N.Y. 


Ibany.N.Y.. 
rookl  jn,  N.  Y 


SyrocusB,  K.  Y , , , . . . 
ChnpdHin,N.C..,. 

Durham,  N.  C 

WaJcePocest.N.  C... 
Unlvo[»lty,N.D»k.. 


.  tJnivrasity  a! 

.  HlniHotaiCoIlege  ofLaw  (Inc.). 

.  8t.  PaulCoUegeofLair 

.  Unlverally  oi  Mml^piri,  Departnwiit  a( 

.  University  o(  Missouri  School  of  l«w 

.  Kansas  City  Hahaol  olLair 

.  BcDtoQ  Cotlegi)  or  Law 

.  CityCollegfi  ol  Lftwftnd  Flnanco 

-  St.  LoulsUnlverdtyliutlniteof  Law 

.  Wftshtajtoa    Dnlrersity,    St.    Lonla    Law 

.  State  UniTcnltyolUontaiuCoUeBalLkw. 

.  Cdlvsnltr  i^KflbnakACoUegFiillaw 

.  Crelghton  University,  Crelghtm  College  ti 

■  University  ot  Oniahs,  Omaha  School  at  I«w. 

.  New  Jeney  Law  Bchool 

.  Union  Unlvenlty,  Albany  Law  School , 

.  St.   Uiwrenoa  Uolvanitv,  Broclilvn  Law 

Scbod. 

.  University  of  BuOalo,  Buffalo  I«w  Bchool  ■ . 

.  Cornell  University  Conegn  or  Law 

.  Coliimhla  Unlversltr  School  0(  l«w 

.  Fardham  UnlTflCidt;  School  oILaw 

.  New  York  I«w  School 

.  NewYskUalvergltyLawBrhool 

■  Syracuse  University  CoDegB  ol  law 

.  University  idNat&Cvolba  School  olUw. 

.  Triikity  CoQen  Iaw  Sdunl 

.  WakoTtrestMlego  I*w  Schod 

.  UninnltyalNort&l>akotBSchocdolI«w.. 

.  OhloKorthamUiiivenlty.CaUiKvofLaw... 

.  UnlT<K«tjri^Cini^iinaU,Colte^oII^w 


Snrett  Fraaer,  LL.  E 


J.  P.  UcBainc.LL.  B. 
Edward  D.  EDiica. 
Oeago  L.  Corlls,  LL.,  B. 
Eustace  C.  WhMlcr,  LL.  B. 
Paul  Bakewell,  LL.  D. 
TjireU  wmianu,  LL.  B. 


LoulsJ.  TePoel,  i. 

Tudn  AleianderC.  Tromi. 


TudceAI 

J.  Newton  Flero,  l1.  D. 


D.  Cuirlcr.  LL,  I 


OesTB  Chase,  LL.  B. 
Frank  H.  Sommar,  LL.  v. 
Frank  R.  ^I'aUier,  S.  C.  L. 
Lucius  Polk  UcOelue,  A.  B, 
Samuel  Fol  Uonleali.  LL.  D. 
Needham  Y.  Qulley,  LL.  D. 
Huj^  E.  WlUls,  LL.  M.,  acttnf 


,LL.B. 


wmisVlckery,  LL.  D, 

Walter  Thomas  Dunmon 

John  Jay  Adams.  LL.D. 
Indfe  Ii^m  P.  Ibuton. 
Aaron  B.  Cobn,  LL.  B. 
Jullso  C.  UoniwI,  LL.  B. 
WiUlani  O.  Hale,  BS.  B. 
L  E.  Van  Winkle,  LL.  B. 
WUtlani  Trtckett,  LL.  D. 
FtbdcIs  Chapman,  LL.  D. 
WiUlam  E.  fclkdl,  B.  B.,  LL.H 
Judge  Josoib  If.  SwearlnMD. 
1-^  DouglM  SlttlH,  LLTd. 


Columbia,  d.C 

VermiUuu,  B.  Dak.. 
Ch8tianoog!i,Tona.. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

Austin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

CharlottMvlll^  Va 

Lexington,  Va 


Spoliane,  Wad) 

Mtcranlowii,  W.  Va 


University 

Uulvwaityol  Utah  School  of  law 

University  of  Vlrt^nia,  Dcfiartmnit  ctf  Law  . 
Washington  and  Lee  University  School  of 

Rldimand  CoUece  School  of  Law 

University  ot  WasblnAan  Law  School. 


MarBhall  UcKoiidC,  LL.  B. 
Ctaarke  R.  Evans,  k.  U. 
tUicelm  ICcDermott,  I'L.  B. 
Edward  Ewlng  Beard,  LL.  B., 

acting  dean. 
Jdm  Bell  Kedile,  LL.  B. 
John  Charles  Townee,  LL.  D. 


IlSBI. 


Wast  Virdnia  Unlnnity  CaU«e  of  Law. 
Unlverally  ot  Wisconsin  I«wMiool .. . 
Uarqtiette  University  Coilwe  of  l«w... 


aLL-D. 
.  D. 

F.  W.  Biatwriiiht,  LL.  D. 
JotanT.Condon,  LL.  II. 
Edward  J.  Cannon,  LL.  D, 
Henry  Craig  Jona,  LL.  B. 
Harry  Sanger  Richards,  LI^  D. 
Max  Schogu,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 


PRESIDfilTTS  OR   0£AKS  OF   UEDICAI.  SCHOOLS. 
XXIIL — pRKSiDBNTa  OB  Dbans  of  Scmoou  of  Uesicine. 

[(H)  dcslgnalca  the  medlml  Bchool  aa  Homea[i*lhlc  *iid  (E)  ts  Edectlc] 
itlou.  PresMentordean. 


BEimlnghuD,  Ala 

Uidventlt;,  Al* 

Uttla  Rack,  Ark 

IxMUa  Linda  and  1-os 

LogAng^.Cmllr. 


Atlanta,  Oa... 
Augusta,  0».. 


Bloomlnitaa  uid  Indl- 

Bnapalig,  lad. 
lows  CI tj,  Iowa 


Louisville,  Kr 

Mev  Orl«uiB,  La... 

Bmnsirtck    and    1 

loDd,  Ue. 
Baltlniore,  Md 


Do... 


Bostm,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Ann  Arbor,  lUota... 


Detroit,  Ulcb 

HlnaeapcillSt  Him 

Uulversltj.Hlsa.. 

CaIiimMa,Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Do 

Lincoln    and     On 

OniiLba,  Nebt 


Hew  York  and  Ithaa, 

N.Y. 
HvKYotKV.Y 


Univenllv  of  AUbuns,  Graduate  School  of 

IfadldDP. 
Unlvenlty  of  Alabanb,  Be^aitiiHat  ol  Ifed- 


Loa  Angrfea  Medical  OtpartiMnlof  Uw  Vol- 


Yale  rnlvBTsliv  School  orMediclne. 
OeoCRc    Washloglon    l^ntrsraltv, 

School. 
Coarp'ton-n  I'nlversltj'j  Sohool 


.MIudU  Msdloal  rollege,  School 

Uedlflil  [teiwtmenL  Unlvoslt' 

Lojnb  rmveisK     ^ -'" 

ChlcacQ  Medlc&l 
Hannemuin   Uedlisl  Colkn  and   Hospi- 
tal (H). 
NorthweMem  UnlToHtv,  Hedical  School. . . 
Rush  MnllCBlC<ille(!e,  UntcenltyofChiagD. 


School  of  H<<dldw... 


fif  llUnois 


StaU  Unlceixlti-  ol  Ion,  CoUefp  of  Hedl- 
Unlvc'nlt/  of  Kansas,  Bchool  DlUfdldae.... 
Vnl\-er(ltr  of  LmilniUe,  Uedlcal  Depart- 
n^ane  Uni\'ersi(y  of  Lauislana,  School  of 


I^ma  Hopklu  IToiTeraltf ,  Medical  Depvt- 

Uolveiiltv  of  Marvland^  School  of  Medicine 
and  Colleue  ol  Phy^rfacs  and  Su 


Harvard  L'oIvBfsllv. 
TuRat:i^e.UBdlc 
BastoDUalversltv,! 


Medical  Sctaoor.... 

ilBohooL 

School  of  Uedidiie . . 


Udiienii;  oiMinBema,  meouMtMnooi 

Unlveralty  of  Ulsslselppt,  School  of  Hedictne. 
UBl\>enl^olUlssauDii,SetiDolofMedidne-.. 

SI .  Loub  Ociloire  ol  Ph jaidanii  and  BnrEBons . 
St.  Louis  University,  School  ol  Medldoe. . .. 

Waahltwton  Vnl  vanity.  Medical  Bchmri 

Unh-enlty  of  Nebraska,  C<«le«EofMedlclne.. 

John  A.  OraUilca  Uadioal  Cc«lete 

Dartmouth  Medical  School 

Albsay  Medical  CoUen.Dnlon  University.. 

Longlsland  CollefB HoepiUI 

UnlTerslIy  of  BoBalo,  Medical  DepBrnnmt.. 

CdumUa    University    ol   Fhysldans   and 

CnndiUnivvslty,  Medical  CcUe^ 


...'  Syracuse Uoli-enlty, College ofMadldDC.. 

'  Includes  electlvca  In  hoinf«poihy  In  the  curriculum  of 


James  S.  Uc  Lester,  U.  D. 

Clyde  Brooka,  H.D.,  Fh.  D. 

Morgan  Smith.  M.  D. 
N'ewion  G.  Evans,  M.  D. 

Oeorge  E.  Utais..  M.  T. 

William  Dphut',  M.  D. 

WallaiT  1.  Tsirv,  11.  D,,  oc 

dfBD. 

Chatlei.  N.  M«i(lar.  H.  D. 

Mlltai  Charl&j  Wluic 
William  C.Bordun,* 

George  M,  Koher,  M.  D. 


Albert  C.  Eycl 


I.  D, 


Lee  W.  Dean,  U.  D. 

'Verwin  T.  Sudlar,  11.  D„  asn>. 

date  dam. 
Houj  Enoa  tul«y,  U.  l>. 

Isadore  Dy«,  M.  H- 

Addison  S.  Thayer,  U.  D. 

J.  Whitrldge  WllUaraa,  M.  D. 

J.  M.  II.  Kowiand,  U.  D. 


W.  H.  MacCraien,  M.  D. 


Hanau  W.Xoeb,  M.  D. 
Nathaniel  AUIson,  M.  D. 
Irrlnc  B,  Cuttet,  M,  D. 


Hennan  v< 


I  W.  Bchulie,  U.  D. 


Otto  V.  Huffman,  H.  D. 
C.  Sumner  Jonea,  M.  D. 
WUUam  Darrach,  M.  D. 

Walter  L.  Mies,  H.D.      . 

Baminl  A.  Bmm,  H.  D. 

Rudol[A  F.  Rabe,  M.  D. 

John  L.  Heflron,  M.  D. 
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Location. 


CbapelHlU,N.C. 


Wake  Forest. N.  C. 
Uiiiyersity,N.I>ak. 


dncinnatijOhlo. 


Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
Do 


Norman  and  Oklahoma 
City,Okla. 

Portland,  Oree 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Do. 


Do, 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Manila,  p7i.... 


Charleston,  S.C... 
Vermilion,  8.  Dak. 


Memphis,  Tenn , 

Nashrille,  Tenn , 

Do.... 

Dallas, Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . . 

Burlington,  Vt , 

Charlottesville,  Va 


Richmond,  Va 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Madison,  Wis... 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Name  of  institution. 


University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  North  Dakota,  S«hoolof  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  Cinoin]iati,CoIle8e  of  Medidne. 


Edeetie  Medical  CoUege 

Western  Reserve  University,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Ohio  State  University,  CoIle«e  of  MMicine . . 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Homeo- 
pathic Medicine. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Medicine . 


University  of  Ore«m,  Medical  School 

Jefferson  Medical  Ooliese 

Medioo-Chimrgical  Coilege  and  Hospital, 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvwiia. 

Temple  university.  School  of  Medicine 

Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvan  ia. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. . 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
ofPhiladelj^ia(H.) 

'University  oiPittsDurgih.  School  of  Medicine. 

yniversity  of  the  Philippines,  CoUege  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Medical  C^Iege  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Medicine. 

Vanderbilt  University ,  School  of  Medicine. . . 

Mefaarry  Medical  CoUeee  (colored) 

Baylor  University,  Medical  Department 

Umveftity  of  Texas,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  Utah,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  Vermont,  College  of  Medicine.. 

University  of  Virginia,  Medical  Department. 


Medical  CoUege  of  Virginia 

West  Vlrgiiaia  University,  School  of  Medi- 
oine. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Medical  School 

Marquette  University,  School  of  Medicine. . . 


President  or  dean. 


Issao  H.  Manning,  M.  D. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,M.  D. 
Harley  £.  French,  M.  D. 


John  C.  Oliver,  M.  D., 

dean. 
RoUa  L.  Thomas. M.  D. 
Carl  A.  Hamann,M.  D. 

E.  F.  McCampbeU,  M.  D. 
Claude  A.  Burrett,  M.  D. 

Le  Roy  Long,  M.  D. 


Richard  B.  Dillehunt,  M.  D. 
Ross  V.  Patterson,  M.  D. 
George    H.    Meeker,    Ph.    D.. 

ll:  D. 

Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.  D. 
WiUiam  Pepper,  M.  D. 

Martha  Tracy,  M.  D. 
W.  A.  Pearson,  M.  D. 

Raleigh  Russell  Hugsins,  M.  IX 
Fernando  Oalderon,  M.  D. 

Robert  WUlson,]r.,M.  D. 
Christian  P.  Lommen,  M.  D. 

Mclver  Woody,  M.  D. 
L.  E.  Bureh,  M.  D. 
G.W.  Hubbard,  M.D. 
Edward  H.  Cary,  M.  D. 
WUliamS.  Carter,  M.D. 
Perry  G.  Snow,  B.  A..  M.D. 
Henry  C.  Tinkham,  M.  D. 
Theodore  Hough,  rh.  D.,  dean 

of  the  faculty. 
E.  C.L.Miller,  M.D.. 
John  N.  Simpson,  M.  D. 

Charles  R.  Bardeen,  M.  D. 
Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.  D. 


XXIV. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Schools  op  Dentistry. 


Los  Angeles,  CaUf. . . 
San  Frandaoo,  CaUf . 


Do 

Denver,  Colo. 


Washington,  D.C. 

Do 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  ni 


Do 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Valparaiso,  Ind . . 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Louisville,  Ky... 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Do 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Do 


University  of  Southern  CaUfomla,  CoUege  of 
Dentistry. 

CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Depart- 
ment of  Dentistry. 

University  of  CaUfomia,  C/oUege  of  Dentistry 

Colorado  CoUege  of  Dental  Surgery,  Univei^ 
sity  of  Denver. 

Georgetown  University,  Dental  Department. 

Howard  University  Dental  College  (colored). 

Atlanta-Southern  Dental  CoU^e 

Chicago  CoUege  of  Dental  Surgery,  VeJpa- 
raiso  University. 

Northwestern  University.  Dental  School — 

University  of  Illinois,  CoUege  of  Dentistry... 

Indiana  Dental  CoUege,  University  of  Ixidi- 
anapolis. 

Valpftfaiso  University,  CoUege  of  Dentistry. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Denary 

University  of  LouisviUe,  CoUege  of  Dentistry. 

Loyola  School  of  Dentistry,  Loyola  Uni versify 

Twane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of 
Dentistry. 

Baltimore  CoUege  of  Dental  Surgery 

University  of  Maryland,  Dental  Department 


Lewis  E.  Ford,  D.  D.  S. 

Charles  Boxton,  D.  D.  S. 

Guy  S.  MiUbery,  D.  D.  S. 
Manfred  S.  Fraser. 

Bruce  Taylor,  D.  D.  S. 
Edward  A.  Balloch,  M.  D. 
Thos.  P.  Hinman. 
Truman  W.  Brophy,  LL.  D. 

Arthur  D.  Black,  M.  D..  D.  D.  S. 
Frederick  B.  Moorehead,  M.  D. 
Frederic  R.  Henshaw. 

Truman  W.  Brophy. 

Frank  T.  Breene,  M.  D^  D.  D.  8. 

Henry  B.  TUeston,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S 

C.V.Vignes.D.D.S. 

WaUaoe  Wood,  jr.,  D.  D.  S. 

W.  G.  Foster,  D.  D.  S. 
Timothy  O.  ueatwole,  M.  D.,  D. 
D.S. 


PBESIDENTS  OB  DEANS  OF  PHABMAOY. 
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Location. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Boston,  Mass 

Dp 

Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 


Minneapolis,  Minn . 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

St.Louis,Mo 

Do... 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

JeraeyCity.N.J... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  York, N.Y... 


Do 

Do 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do.... 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Cohimbus,  Ohio. 
Portland,  Oreg... 
PhiladelphiarPa. 

Do 


Plttsborgh.Pa.. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
NashvlUe,  Tenn. 

Do 

Dallas,  Tex 

HoastOD,Tex... 
Richmond,  Va.. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Harvard  Universitv,  Dental  School 

Tufts  College,  Dentu  School 

University  of  Michigan,  CoUege  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Dentistry 

Kansas  City- Western  Dental  College 

St.  Louis  university.  School  of  Dentistry .... 

Washington  Univeraty,  School  of  Dentistry . 

Univeraty  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Dentistry. 

Creighton  University.  College  of  Dentistry . . 

Collegeof  JerseyCt^.Department  of  Dentistry 

University  of  Buiiaio,  Colle^  of  Dentistry. . 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Burgery  of  New 
York. 

Columbia  University,  Dental  School 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry 

Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery .* 

Western  Reserve  University,  Dental  School. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Dentistry. 

North  Padflc  College  of  Denostry , 

Temple  University,  School  of  Dentistry ..... 

Thomas  W.  Evans  Museum  and  Dental  In- 
stitute, School  of  Dentistry,  Univenlty  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Univendty  of  Pittsburgh.  School  of  Dentistry 

College  ofDentistry.  Umvenity  of  Tomessee 

Vanoerbilt  University,  Dental  i>epartment.. 

Meharry  Dental  Collam  (ooloced) 

C<dlege  of  Dentistry,  Baylor  University 

Texas  Dental  C<dl^e 

School  of  Dentistry,  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Marquette  Univenlty,  Dental  Department. 


President  or  dean. 


Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  D.  M.  D. 
William  Rice,  D.M.D. 
Marcus  L.  Ward,  D.  D.  So. 

Alfred  Owre.  D.  M.  D. 

Charles  C.  ADen,  D.  D.  S. 

James  P.  Harper. 

John  H.  Kennerly. 

Wallace  C.  Davis,  M.  D^  D.  D.  S» 

A.  Hugh  Hippie.  D.  D.  8. 

Herbert  S.  Butpheo. 

Daniel  H.  Squire. 

William  Carr,M.D. 

James  C.  Egbert,  director. 
Alfred  R.  Blarr. 

0.  S.  Junkerman,  M.  D. 
Henry  T.  Smith.  D.  D.  S. 
Frank  M.  Casto,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 
Harry  M.  Semans. 

Herbert  C.  MiUer. 

1.  Norman  Broomell.  D.  D.  S. 
Charles  R.  Turner,  M.  D. 


H.  Edmund  Friesell. 

Joseph  A.  Gardner. 

Boyd  Bode. 

G.  W.  Hubbard  Jf.  D. 

J.  S.  Wright,  D.D.S. 

O.  F.  Gambati. 

J.  A.  C.  Hoggan,  D.  D.  8. 

Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  D.  D.  8. 


XXV. — Presidents  or  Deans  op  Schools  op  Pharmacy. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Los  Angeles,  OaUf. . . 
San  Frandaco^  Calif  . 


Boulder,  Colo 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Do 

Athens,  Ga.. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Do 

Chicago,  ni 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
La£ftyette,Ind... 


Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Valparaiso,  Ind... 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. . 


Lawrence,  Kans. 
Louisville,  Ky... 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Do 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass- 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pharmacy 

Department. 
University  of  Southeni  California,  College  of 

Pharmacy. 
California  College  of  Pharmacy,  Univenlty 

of  California. 
Univenlty  of  Colorado,  College  of  Pharmacy. 
Oecrae  Washington   university.  National 

Couege  of  Pharmacy. 
Howard  University,  Phannaoeutio  College 

(colored). 
University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Phaimacy.. 


Atlanta  CoUc«e  of  Pharmacy 

Southern  College  of  Pharmacy 

Central  States  CoUcse  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Prarmacy . . . 

Indianapolis  College  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Purdue  Umverslty 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Valparaiso  University,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy.^ 

Highland  Park  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Phaz^ 
macy. 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Pharmacy . . 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy . 
-)olleg<     ~ 
with  Loyola  University). 


New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy  (af&liated 


Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of 

Pharmacy. 
Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 

Maryland. 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 


L.  8.  Blake,M.S. 

Laird  J.  Stabler,  ScD. 

Franklin  T.  Green,  Phsu  G. 

Homer  C.  Washburn,  PhuC. 
H.  £.  KahisowskL 

Edward  A.  Balloch,  M.  D. 

Robert  C.  Wilson,  head  of  depart 

ment. 
OeoTTO  F.Payne. 
R.  C.  Hood. 

George  Louis  Seoord,  Ph.  G. 
William  B.  Day,  Phar.  G. 
Fred  A.  Mueller. 
Charles  B.  Jordan,  M.  8.,  head  of 

school. 
Robert  Lee  Green. 

E.  H.  Wisner,  Phm.  C. 

Elbert  O.  Kagy,  Ph.  C,  director. 

Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Phar.  C. 

Lucius  E.  Sayre,  M.  8. 
Oscar  C.  DiUy. 
J.J.Gras8er,M.  D. 

Isadora  Dyer,M.  D. 

E.  Frank  KeDey,  Phar.  D. 

TheodocQ  J.  Bradley,  Phar.  G. 
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XXV. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Schools  of  Pharmacy — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  Institatlon. 


FSreside&t  or  dean* 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. 


Big  Rapids,  Mtdi.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


University,  Miss. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
8t.  Louis,  Mo. . . . 
Missoula,  Moot.. 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Newark,  N.J. 
Albany,  N.  Y . 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 
Bufl6ilo,N.Y.... 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 


A^cultural  CoOege,  N. 
Ada,  Ohio. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
MJleveland,  Ohio. 


Cohunbus.  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. . , . 
Norman,  Okla... 


Corvallis,  Oreg. 


Portland,  Oreg. . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do 

Pittsbiuvb,  Pa... 


Rio  Piedns,  P.  B. 
Providence,  R.  I.. 
Charleston,  B.C.. 
Brookings,  B.  Dak. 
Memphis,  Tenn... 


Nashville,  Tenn 

Dallas,  Tex 

<3alve8toii,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Richmond,  Va 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Morgantown,  W.  Va . . . 
Madison,  Wis 


University  of  Michigan,  Cotlege  of  Pharmacy. 

Fenrls  Ittstitut&  Pharmacy  Department 

University  of  lunnesota,  CoDeige  of  Phar- 
macgr. 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Nat- 
ural Sciences. 

St.  I<ouis  College  of  Pharmacy 

State  Uniwsity  of  Montana,  Scliool  of  Phai^ 
macy. 

Univeurdty  of  Nebraska,  Ctrilege  of  Pharmacy 

Creighton  University,  I>epartznent  of  Phar- 
macy. 

CollegB  of  Jersey  City,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy'. 

New  Jersey  C(^ge  of  niarniacv 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,  Union  Uni- 
versity. 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy 

Buffalo  Coliege  of  I%azmacy,  University  of 
Buffalo. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  Now  York, 
Columbia  University. 

Fordham  University,  College  of  Pharmacy . . 

University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

North  Dakota  Agiicultmal  CollegB,  Bdiool 
of  Pharmacy. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy 

Western    Rewrve    University,    Cleveland 

School  of  Pharmacy 

Wo  State  U 

oledo  Univi 

tate  Univei 

Pharmacy. 

Oregon  AgncultunJ  College,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

North  Pacific  College  of  Pharmacy 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmaoy 

Temple  University,  School  of  Pharmacy .... 

Pittsburgh  CoUeffe  of  Pharmacy,  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

University  of  Porto  Rk»^  OoUees  of  Phai> 
macy. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Allied 
Sciences. 

Medical  College  of  State  of  South  Carolina, 
Department  of  Pharmacy. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Scbo<d  of  Pharmacy. 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Meharrv  CoUege  of  Pharmacy  (colored) 

Baylor  University,  CoUege  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Texas,  CoUege  of  Pharmacy. . . 

University  of  Utah,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Medical  CoUege  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

State  CoUege  of  Washington,  School  of  Phar^ 
macy.  * 

University  of  Washington,  CoUege  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  West  Virginia 
university. 

University  of  Wisconsin  course  in  pharmacy. 


Edward  Henry  Kiaus,  Ph.  D. 

aotingdeaa. 
M.  A.  Jones,  prineipaL 
Frederidc  J.  WuU&ig,  Phm.  D. 

Henry  M.  Faser. 

David  V.  Whitney. 

Henry  M.  Whelpley,  M.  D.,  Pfaar. 

Cfaaries  E.  MoUet,  Phm.  C. 

Bufus  A.  Lyman,  M.  D. 
Howard  C.  Newton,  Phm.  C. 

Joseph  Koppel. 

William  O.  Kuebkr. 
WiUiam  Mansfleld. 

WflUam  C.  Anderson. 
WUUs  a.  Gregory. 

Henrj'  H.  Rusby,  M.  D. 

Jacob  Diner. 

Edward  V.  HoweU,  A.  B. 

B.  F.  Ladd,  LL.  D. 

Rudolph  H.  Raabe,  Phar.  C. 

Walter  R.  Griess.  M.  D. 
Edward  Spease. 

Clair  A.  Dye,  acting. 
WiUiam  McKendre  Reod. 
Da^id  B.  R.  Johnson. 

Adolph  Zetfle,  M.  8. 

Herbert  C.  MUIcr. 
Charles  H.  I^WaU,  Phar.  M. 
John  R.  Minehart,  M.  D. 
Julius  A.  Kodh. 

C.  W.  St.  John. 

Edwin  £.  Calder. 

Robert  WUson,  Jr. 

Earl  R.  Series,  professor. 

Mdver  Woody,  M.  D. 

0.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D. 
Eufsene  O.  Eberle. 
William  S.  Carter. 
Le  Roy  Dey  Swingle,  Ph.  D. 

Wortley  F.  Rudd,  Phar.  G. 

P.  H.  DirstiHB,  Phar.  G.,  head. 

Charles  W.  Johnson.  Ph.  D. 

John  N.  Simpson. 

Edward  Kremers,  director. 


PBESIDEjrXS  Km  DEAKS  OF  VETEBINABY  >C£DICINE. 
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XXVI. PRB8IIHINT6    OR   DeAX«    OP   SCHOOLS   OF   VETEfilNART   MeDICINE. 


Location. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Fort  ColUns,  Colo 

Washington,  D.  C 

Chicago,  HI 

Do 

Iiidianapc^,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Ame^,  Iowa 

Manhattan,  Kaas 

Ea^t  Lansing,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . . 
Columbia,  Mo 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Reno,  >fev 

Ithaca, N.Y 

NewYorlc,N.Y 

AKTicultml  Coltoge,  N. 
Dak. 

Cincinnati ,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Corvallis,  Oreg 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pullxnan,  Wash 


Name  of  Institution. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Instituto,  College  of 
Veterliiary  Medicine. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Division  of 
Vetfirinary  Medldae. 

United  States  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Chicago  Veterinary  College 

McKlllip  Veterinary  CoUege 

Indiana  Veterinary  CoQece 

Terre  Haute  Veterinary  CoUefje 

Iowa  State  College,  DivisiGBi  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege,  Veteri- 
nanr  Department. 

Michlean  Agricultural  CoUege,  Veterinary 
Division. 

Grand  Rapids  Veterinary  CoUege , 

University  of  Missouri,  Department  of  Vet- 
erinary Science. 

St.  Joseph  Veterinary  CoU^e 

University  of  Nevada,  State  veterinary  Con- 
trol Service. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at  C^- 
neU  University. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  CoUege  at  New 
York  University. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  CoUege,  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Cincinnat  i  Veterinary  College , 

Ohio  State  University,  CoU^e  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Oregon  Agricultural  CoUege,  Department  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

Universitv  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

State  College  of  Washington.  CoUege  of  Vet- 
erinary Science. 


President  or  dean. 


C.  A.  Cary. 

George  H.  Glover,  head  of  divi- 
sion. 
H.  Stanley  Gamble,  D.  V.  S. 
Joseph  Hughes. 
Charles  Frazier. 
George  H.  Roberts. 
C.  I.  Fleming. 
Charles  H.  Stange. 

Ralph  R.  Dykstra,  D.  Vi  M. 

Frank  W.  Chamberlain,  acting 
dean. 

C.  S.  McGuire. 

John  Waldo Conna way,  D.  V.  S., 
professor. 

R.  C.  Moore. 

Edward  Records,  V.  M.  D.,  di- 
rector. 

Veranus  A.  Moore. 

W.  Horace  Hoskins. 

A.  F.  ScbaUc. 

Louis  P.  Code. 

David  8.  White,  D.  V.  M. 

Bennett  T.  Simms,  D.  V.  M., 
Chief  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Louis  A.  Klein. 

Earl  E.  Wegener.  D.  V.  S.,  vice 
dean. 


XXVII. — Principals  of  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  Schools. 

1.  PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


CarroUton 

Centerville 

Cottage  Orove. 

Daphne 

do 

Enterprise 

Evergreen 

Florence 

Haynesville. . . 
Jacksoniiile... 

Livin^Bton 

Montgomery.. 

MoundviUe 

Normal  i 


Plateau. 
Troy... 


ARIZONA. 


Flagstaff. 
Tempe. . 


AXXAN8A8. 


Conway »..., 

Fordvoe 

Marianna. . . 
Pine  Bluff  i. 


Name  of  institution. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Principal. 


Pickens  Co.  Training  School 

Bibb  Co.  Training  School 

Coosa  Co.  Training  SdioeL 

Baldwm  Co.  Training  SolMoi 

State  Normal  School 

Coffee  Co.  Training  School 

Conecuh  Co.  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Lowndes  Co.  Training  School 

.....do 

....do 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State   Agricultural    and  Mechanical 
Institute. 

Mobile  Co.  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
C<Md. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Northern  Arisana  N(»-mal  School Coed . 

Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arizona \  Coed . 


Arkansas  State  Normal  School '  Coed . 

DaUasCo.  Training  Schixil I  Coed. 

Lee  Co.  Training  School Coed. 

Branch  Normal  College  (colwed) I  Coed . 


A.  R.  Spencer. 
H.  D.  Davidson. 
J.  T.  Trail. 
Ligon  A.  Wilson. 
Hilary  H.  Holmes. 
E.  H.  Tindel. 
J.  F,  Conner. 
Henry  J.  Willingham. 
A.  G.  Piigh,  acting. 
C.  W.  Daugette. 
George  W.  Brock. 
J.  W.  Beverly. 
M.  M.  Mathews. 
Walter  I.  Buchanan. 

Isiah  J.  Whitley. 
Edward  M.  Shackelford. 


Lynn  B.  McMuUen. 
Arthur  J.  Matthews. 


Burr  W.  Torreyson. 
S.  J.  Anderson. 
D.  W.  Huehes. 
Jefferson  0.  Ish,  jr. 


1  Teachers  ooUege  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 
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XXVII. — ^Principals  of  Nobmal  and  Kindbroarten  Training  Schools — Ocmfd* 


Location. 


CAUFORNIA. 


Areata 

Chioo 

Frasno 

SanDi«go 

San  Fiandsoo. 

San  Jose. 

Santa  Barl)ara. 


COLOBADO. 

Ounnisoni 

CONKlCnCUT. 


Bridgeport. . 

DanDury 

New  Britain. 
New  Haven. 
WUUmantic. 


DISTBICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 
Do 


FLOSIOA. 


Delray. 


OEORQIA. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Forsyth 

HUIedgevillei. 

Ttfton 

Valdosta 


IDAHO. 

Albion 

Lewiston 


ILUNOI9. 

Carbondalei 


Charleston. 
Chicago... 
DeEalb... 
Macomb  i . 
Normal  1.. 


INDIANA. 


Fort  Wayne. 
Indianapolis. 
Munde 


Terro  Haute  i 


IOWA. 


Shenandoah 
Sioux  City... 


KANSAS. 


Emporia  i . 

Hays< 

Pittsburg! 


Name  of  Institution. 


Humboldt  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

or  ooedu- 

catlonal. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Colorado  State  Normal  School Coed 


City  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

.....do 

State  Normal  Training  School. 


J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School 

Myrtilla  Miner  School  Normal  (colored) 


County  Training  School. 


State  Normal  School 

Atlanta  Normal  Training  School 

Normal  and  Industrial  Training  School. 
Oeor^  Normal  and  IndustrlaiCollege. 

Tift  Co.  Industrial  School 

Sonthem  Georgia  State  Normal  College. 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.,.. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 


State  Normal  School '  Coed. 

.....do Coed. 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. . 

Chicago  Normal  College 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School . 
Illinois  State  Normal  University 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Fort  Wayne  Normal  School 

Normal  Training  School 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Eastern 

Division.* 
Indiana  State  Normal  School 


Coed, 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Western  Normal  College. 
Normal  School 


Copd 
Coed. 


State  Normal  School 

Fort  Hays  Normal  School 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School. 


PrindpaL 


N.  B.  Van  Matre. 
C.  M.  Osenbaogfa. 
C.  L.  McLane. 
Edward  L.  Hardy. 
Frederic  Bnrk. 
W.  W.  Kemp. 
Clarence  L.  Fhelpa. 


Samuel  Quigley. 


Le  Roy  Weller. 
John  R.  PerUns. 
Marcos  White. 
Arthur  B.  Morrill. 
George  H.  Shafer. 


Anne  M.  Coding. 
Lucy  £.  Mot  en. 


Clarence  C.  Walker,  sr. 


Jere  M.  Pound. 
Marv  W.  Pcsteil. 
W.  M.  Hubbard. 
Marvin  M.  Parks. 
H.  Rose  McMillan. 
Richard  H .  Powell. 


C.  E.  Bocock. 
OUvorM.EUiott. 


Henry  W.  Sluyock. 

Livinoton  C.  Lord. 
Wm.  B.  Owen. 
Dr.  J.  Stanley  Brcfwn. 
Walter  P.  Morgan. 
David  Felmley. 


Flora  WUber. 
Marian  Lee  Webster. 
William  W.  Panons. 

William  W.  Parsons. 


Charles  F.  Garrett. 
Amelia  H.  Rhynsburgar, 


Coed I  Thomas  W.  Butcher. 

Coed I  Williun  A.  Lewis. 

Coed '  W.  A.  Brandanbofg. 


*  Teachers  college  authorised  to  confer  degrees. 

*  This  school  is  a  division  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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Western    Kentucky    Btat«    Normal 


Eutem    Kantuckr    8l&ta    NcrnuLt 


Uorshonte  Trainlnc  Sdmol 

Sabine  Indostrial^^iiiiiE  Bcbool 
WasUiwUn  Parbl]  Trslnfiu  Scbo 
i-lnc^nrtah  TnlolngBcSoot. . 
State  Norm^Ctdleee . . 


New  Orleeni  Nonnal  School... 


Extem  State  Noma!  Sebool... 

State  Nonniil  Bclunl 

'    TiataingScboDl.... 


nortuun  Nonnel  Sobool 

Dlngley  Normal  TialnliicScliod.. . 
WaStntnin  SUte  Nocmd  Bobool. . 


Stale  Normal  adionl.. 


Baltimore  Teachen  Tnlnlns  School. 

Colored  TralnlnK  School 

Maryland  BtaleNanaal  and  Industrial 
"  '      ■  (eolmid). 


Berrien  Bprlnns  C  ourly  NormaJ  BchooJ 
HecoetB  County  NonoBl  Schoal. .. 
Weilord  County  Nwmalacbool.... 
CbarleTctx  County  Nonual  Bcbool. 

Katto  County  Ncnnal  Bdiaal 

Chebimnn  County  Normal  School . 
SanUacCoimty  Normal  School ... . 

Detnit  Teachers  Colkn 

Cam  Comity  Normal  ^ool 

losoo  County  Tralnlnc  S^kool 

OaoMda  County  Normal  Mhoid.. . . 
GwMNeCounty  Traininc School.. 
Bentle  County  Tcalnlng  school . . . 
County  Nnntl  Tiatalng  Clan ... . 


BaiTT  County  Normal  A 


Western  Bute  Nonnal  School 

Kalkaaka County  Ncrmal  Behool.-. 
Ulsaokeo  County  Nonn^  School . . 


Coed 

Coed. 
Cowl 

Coed. 
Coed 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Wom 
Coed 
Coed 

Coed 
Coed 
Coed 

CoHt 

Coed 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed'.;.:; 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Green  P.  Ruisell. 


Chas.  r.  Adam). 


WUbert  O.  H 
Mary  F.  Now 
W»Jt*r  K.  Ri 
Adelaide  V.  1 


Jamos  Wlddovson. 
LIda  Lee  Tall. 


Stella  Hlggbu. 
Jennie  Burton. 
Edllb  A.  CoUbu. 
NoraOvma. 

Lds  Bowman. 
Mrs.  AdaCaiTiok. 
Franree  Hewaa. 

S.A.Courtis,  dean. 
B.  E.  Dlsbrow. 
(leitrDde  Uorehouie. 
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XXVII. — ^Pbikcipals  or  Nobmaj.  and  Kxndbboabtbn  Tkainino  Schoolst— Oontd. 


Location. 


lacHiOAM— contiiiued. 


I/apeer 

Ludington 

Marquette...  <. 

Marshall 

MasoQ 

Mt.  Pleasant... 

Muskegon 

Onawav 

Ontoas^on.... 

Owosso 

Petoskey 

Saginaw,  W.  8. 

St.  Johns 

3tantan 

Traverse  City.. 
West  Branch.. 
YpsUantli 


MI^TNESOTA. 


Bemldjl.. 
Duluth... 
Mankato. , 
MoOThead. 
St.  Cloud. 
WlDflBa.. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Hattiesburg. 
Mt.  OUve.. 

Funis 

Tupelo 


MISSOX7BI. 

Capo  Girardeau  1. 


Jefferson  City. 
Kirksvlllei... 
MaryvUlei... 


St.  Louis... 
Springfieklt. 


Warrensburgi.... 

MOMTANA. 

DlUoni 

NEBRASKA. 


Chadroni. 
Kearney  i . 

Peru* 

Wayne*.. 


HEW  HAMFSHIRB. 


Keene 

Plymouth. 


NEW  fBBSET. 


JersevCity 
Montclalr.. 
Newark 


Trenton 

NEW  MEXICO. 


ElRlto 

East  Las  Vegas  1. 
BUverCity 


Name  of  institution. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


lapeer  County  Nonnal  School 

Mason  County  Normal  8<^ool , 

Norfbem  State  Normal  School 

Calhoun  Coontv  Normal  School 

County  Normal  School , 

Central  Michigan  Normal  Bcfaod 

Muskegon  County  Training  School. . 
Presque  Isle  County  Normal  Bdiool. 
Ontonagon  County  Normal  School . . 
Shiawassee  County  Normal  School . .. 

Emmet  County  NcMinal  School 

Sajginaw  County  Normal  School 

Clinton  County  Normal  School 

Moitcahn  Cotmty  Normal  Sdiool 

Grand  Traverse  Comity  Ncnnal  School 

Ogemaw  Countv  Normal  SchooL 

MlcblpBii  State  NonnaiColiege 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Mississippi  Normal  CdU^ 
lou 

Lee  County  Training  School 


;oue».. 
Covington  County  Traixumg 
Lamar  County  Training  Sen 


SdMwl 
ool 


Southeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

Lincoln  Institute  (oolored) 

State  Teachers  College 

Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers 
College. 

Harris  Teachers  CdQege 

Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers 
College. 

Central  Missouri  State  Tearbers  Col- 
lege. 


Montana  State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School. 

do 

....do 

....do 


Stat«  Normal  School. 
do 


Teachers  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

City  Normal  School 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School. 


Spanish-American  Normal  Sohool. 
Ne\v  Mexico  Normal  University. . 
New  Mexico  State  Normal  Stdiool . 


Coed, 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Prindiwl. 


NinaBeatlg. 
H.  S.  Watts. 
James  H.  B.  Kaye. 
F.  E.  King. 
Marion  Blount. 
£.C.  Warrtner. 
Margaret  Battle. 
Ada  Paine. 
Mary  Black. 
Amanda  Hehefer. 
Maud  Ban. 


Martha  MaeArthur. 
W.  V.  Horn. 
AmuL.  Evans 
LilUanM.  Greer. 
Chas.  McKeimy. 


M.  W.  Deputy. 
Eugene  w.  Bohannan. 
Chas.  H.  Cooper. 
Oliver  M.  DiekeaoB. 
Joseph  C.  Brown. 
Guy  E.  Maxwell. 


Joe  Cook. 
J.  E.  aark. 
J.  J.  Jefferson. 
A.  M.  Strange. 


W.  S.  Dearmont. 

Clement  Richardsoa. 
John  B.  Kirk. 
Ira  Richardson. 

E.  George  Payne. 
Clyde  M.  Hill. 

Eldo  L.  Hendricks. 


Sheldon  E.  Davis. 


Robert  L  Elliott. 
Geoige  E.  Miiftin. 
B.  L.  Rouse. 
U.  S.  Coim. 


Wallace  £ 
Ernest  L.  Silv 


Joseph  H.  Brenainger. 
Chas.  8.  Chapin. 
W.  S.  Willis. 
Frank  W.  Smith, 
lerohn  J.  Savlts. 


Coed I  RoBCoeR.  HUl. 

Coed !  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts. 

Coed W.  O.HaU. 


t  Teachers  college  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 


EEIHCIPALS  OF  TRiJJSmQ  SGHO0I& 
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XXVII. — FvatiSPAMA  of  Kobmal  ax9  KiXDnoAKTSK  TRAiKUiG  Schools — Gontd. 


Location. 


NEW  YORK. 


Broclraort. 
Brooklyn. . 
BufTalo.... 

Cohoes 

C<»'tlaiid . . 
Fredonia.. 
Geneseo... 
Jamaica... 
New  Palti. 
New  York. 


ItaniA  of  instltiitloD. 


Oneonta 

Oswego 

Plattsburg.. 

Potsdam . 

Rochester... 
Schenectady. 

Syracuse 

watertown. . 
Yonkers 


NORTH  CABOUNA. 


Bayboro 

BOODO...... 

Chapel  HiU. 

Clinton 

Cullowliee.. 


Elizabeth  City. 
Fayetteville... 

Garysburg 

Greensboro*... 
Greenville 


Grlmestauid. 

Method 

Parmele.... 
Peml»-oke.. 


PowellsviUe . 

Print 

Rockv  Point 
Sctanton. ... 


State  Nonnal  School 

Maxwell  Training  Scbeel  for  TMdMn. 

Teachers  TiainiiuK  SchooL 

Cohoes  TrainingSokool 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers . . 

S  tate  N  ormal  School 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

State  Normal  and  Training  School . . . 

City  NormalSchool 

Teachers  Training  School 

Syracuse  Training  School  for  Teachers 
watertownTrainingSchoolJDr  Teachers 
Yonkers  Training  School  for  Teachers. 


For  men, 

for 
Women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 


imcipai. 


Pamlico  County  Training  School 

Appalachian  Training  School 

Orange  County  Traimng  School 

Sampson  County  Training  School 

Cullowhee   Normal   and   Industrial 
School. 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

..-.do 

NorthamptoaCounty  Training  School. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women 

East    Carolins    Teachers'    Training 
School. 

Pitt  County  Training  fidiool 

Berry  O'Kelly  County  Training  School  * 

Parmele  Tratning  Sdhool 

Indian  Normal  School  of  Robeson  j 
County.  i 

Bertie  County  Training  School 

County  TrainingSchool ' 

Pender  County  l^xainlng  School 

Tnintng  School 

Shelby I  Cleveland  County  TrainingSchool.. 

Smithfield |  Johnston  County  TrainingSchool 

Southport 

Sunbury 

Wadesboro 

Whiteville 

Winston-Salem 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed-... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


NOE1H  DAXOTA. 


Bottineau.. 
Dickinson . . 
BUendale... 
MayvUle.... 

Minot 

Valley  City. 


OHIO. 


Akron. . . 
Athens  1. 


Bowling  Green  >. 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Kenti 

Oxfbrd> 

Toledo 


Brunswick  County  Trainmg  School. . 

Gates  County  TrainingSchool 

Anson  County  Training  School , 

Columbus  Count  V  Tratmnc  fidiool . . . . 
Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal 
School  (odoTBd). 


Forestry  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Nonnal  and  Industilml  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Perkins  NormalSchool 

State  Nonnal  College  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. 

State  Normal  College 

Cleveland  School  of  Education 

Columbus  NormalSchool 

Dayton  Normal  School 

State  Normal  Collece 

Teachers  College  of  Htaml  TTniversIt v . 

Teachers  Training  School .'...•  Women... 

>  Teachers  eollege  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Women. 
Women, 
Coed.... 
Coed 


Alfred  C.  Thompson. 
Emma  L.  Johnston. 
H.  W.  Rockwell. 
Harriet  L.  Knapp. 
Harry  De  W.  De  Groat. 
Mjrron  T.  Dana. 
James  V.  Sturses. 
Archibald  C.  McLachlan. 
John  C.  Bliss. 
Hugo  Newman. 

Percy  I.  Bugbee. 
James  G.Riggs. 
Geo.  K.  Hawkins. 
Randolph  T.  Congdoa. 
Edward  J.  Bonner. 
Granville  B.  Jeffera. 
J.  Edward  Banta. 
EUa  Maria  Walradt. 
Eleanor  M.  Taylor. 


T.  T.  Ringer. 
B.  B.  Daugherty. 

B.  L.  Boxeman. 
Z.  H.  Hvman. 
Robert  L.  Madison. 

P.  W.  Moore. 
E.  E.  Smith. 
W.  E.  Knight. 
Julius  I.  Fonst. 
Robt.  H.  Wri«^t. 

G.  R.  Whitfield. 
John  H.  Bias. 
W.  C.  Chance. 
T.  C.  Henderson. 

C.  G.  White. 
Viri^l  N.  Bond. 
David  B.  Mdodana. 
R.  A.  Morisey. 

A.  W.  Foster. 
Wm.  M.  Cooper. 
J.  H.  Floyd. 
T.  S.  Cooper. 
J.  R.  Faison. 
Hu^  V.  Brown. 
S.  G.  Atkins. 


Vernon  L.  Mangnn. 
Samuel  T.  May. 
Ryland  M.  Bteek. 
J.  O.  Evjen. 
Wm.  F.  Clarke,  acting. 
C.  E.  Allen. 


W.  J.  Bankes. 
John  J.  Richeson. 

Homer  B.  Williams. 
Ambrose  L.  Sidirie. 
Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 
Gmce  A.  Greene. 
John  E.  McGilvrey. 
Harvey  C.  Mlnniai. 
Elbert  E.  Day. 


124  BDUCATIOFAL  DIEBCTOBT,  leaO-lWl. 
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LoeUkm. 

MuDeotlmtltDtlim. 

oreotdti- 

FHodiwI. 

5Stf""'r&%SSffli':: 

Coed 

Ie. 

ga::::: 

Coed 

Coed 

i:::::: 

conri."!;;!! 
aS:::::: 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed'."'.'. 

aS:::::: 
g::::: 

ri: 

Coed 

Coed.";".; 
Coed 

Coed 

hT^-.^S"'^ 

Ncrthm'tmi  Bute  Nnnal  BAoal . . . 

laiiM>iB.EskiidBe. 

OUOOH. 

rEHHSTLVAKU. 

SSSSsaP--"- 

Ciunberluid    VbUst    SUM    Nomut 

iJi>sr?8Sr»ak 

Rhode  Island  Colleg*  of  Eduollon. . . . 

W^kTop  NonnJ  and  Industrliil  Col- 
DorobfrtOT  County  Tnfning  Sofaool 

Bute  Normal  Sobool 

John  L.  AlgflT. 

BOUTB  CtMOUHi. 

I.«S„'*'- 

Bayvood  Countjr  Tnlninj  Sohool. . . . 

malBiAiMllorNegrDa. 
Wcat  T«DiMi8!i««  Btata  ttonnal  Schod . 
Fiyatte  Connty  Indiatrial  and  Apl- 

llHi 

IT^-"^ 

p.  A.  Lyon,  aotlnc  ptnk 

Ttita. 

R.  L.  Uarqab. 

KSsrSSSi'SiSr:*^-.:;:: 

S5S«as;iSsSbii- 

WsgSl' 

fiam  Hooton  Btate  NoniUil  Institute. . 

trial Collm  (colored). 
Southwest  Texaa  State  NomuICotlfge. 

PRIKCIPALS  or  TKAINING  SCHOOLS. 
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XXYII. — PbINCIPALS  of  NoRMAIi  AND  KXKDBRGARTSK  TrAININO  SCHOOLS — Gontd. 


Lotetton. 


▼nomu. 

Bowling  Oraen.. 
Eart  Radford  >.. 
Fannvflle>. 


Frederioksburgi. 
HarrisoDbnrK  >. . 
North  Emporia.. 
Petersburg 


Rothville 

Synnga 

WfllJamsburg. 
Yorktown 


WAflBINOTON. 

BeUindiam 

Ontralia... 

Charlotte 

Cbene 


EUensburg 


I' 


WEST  TIBGIinA. 


Athens 

Fairmont.... 

GlenviUe 

HmitingdoD. 
Institute*... 


Sbepherdstown. 
%Vest  Liberty... 


WISCONSIN. 


Algoma. 


Alma 

Antigo 

Ashland  .....*. 

Berlin 

Columbus 

£au  Claire 

Do 

Gays  Mills 

Grand  Rapids. 

Janesvllle 

Kaukauna 

La  Crosse 

Ladysmith.... 
Manitowoc.... 

Marinette 

MedfOTd 

Menominie 

Menomoniei... 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

•   Monroe 

New  Lisbon... 


New  London.... 

Osbkosh 

PhiUips 

Plattevllle 

Reedsburs 

Rhinelandier 

Rice  Lake 

Richland  Center. 

River  Falls 

8t.  Croix  Falls... 
Stevens  Point... 

Supoior 

Union  Grove.... 


Viroqna. 


Wansau 

Wautoma... 
Whitewater. 


Nftme  of  Initltiiticii. 


For  men, 

for 

women  r 

orooedu- 

oational. 


CMoitne  County  TniningSohool 

State  Normal  School  for  women 

do 

do * 

do 

Oraenvflle  County  Training  School. . . 
Virginia  Nortnal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (oolored). 
Charles  City  County  Training  School. , 
Middlesex  County  Training  Sohool . . . , 
William  and  Mary  Training  School. . . 
York  County  Training  School 


State  Normal  School 

Washington  State  Normal  School. 

Albemarle  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

...do 


Coneofd  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  Sohool 

do 

Marshall  College  State  Normal  School. . 
West  VirginiaCQllegiate  Institute  (col- 
ored). 
Shepherd  College,  State  Normal  School 
State  Normal  Sohool 


Door-Kewaunee     County     Training 
School. 

Buffalo  County  Training  School 

Langlade  County  Normal  School 

Ashland  County  Training  School 

Green  Lake  County  Treinixig  School. , 

Columbia  County  Training  Sohool 

Eau  Claire  County  Training  School. . 

State  Normal  School 

Crawford  County  Training  Sohool — 

Wood  County  Training  Sohool 

Rook  County  Training  School 

Outagamie  County  Training  School. . . 

State  Normal  School 

Rusk  County  Training  Sohooi 

Manitowoo  County  Training  School 

Stephenson  Training  School. 

Tyor  County  Training  SchooL 

Dunn  County  Training  School 

Stout  Institute 


Lincoln  County  Training  School. 
State  Normal  School 


Green  County  Training  School 

Juneau   County   Teachers   Training 

SchooL 

Waupaca  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Price  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Sauk  County  Teachers  Training  Sohool 

Oneida  County  Training  School 

Barron  County  Training  School 

Richland  County  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Polk  County  Training  School 

State  Nonnal  School 

....do 

Radne-Keoosho  Jt.  County  Training 

Sohool  for  Teachers. 
Vernon    County    Normal    Training 

School. 

Marathon  County  Training  School 

Waushara  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  Sohool 


Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Principal. 


A.  M.  Walker. 
John  P.  MoConneU. 
Joseph  L.  Jarman. 
A.  B.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Samuel  P.  Duke. 
J..H.  Wallen. 
John  M.  Gandy. 

D.  Wells  Jones,  acting. 
J.  Henry  St.  Clara  Walker. 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler. 
Chas.  E.  Brown. 


George  W.  Nash. 
Alexander  0.  Roberts. 
J.  G.  Shelton. 
Noah  D.  Showalter 
George  H.  Black 


C.  C.  Rossey. 
Joseph  Rosier. 
E.  G.  Rohrbough. 
Frederic  R.  Hamilton. 
John  W.  Davis. 


Thomas  C.  Miller. 
Howard  J.  MeGimt 


Walter  E.  Larson. 

Rose  K.  Brandt. 
J.  H.  Lasher. 
J.  M.  Lorsoheter. 
C.  D.  Lamberton. 
M.  C.  Palmer. 

F.  E.  Jaastad. 
HarveyA.  flnhnfleld 
B.  W.  Weenhik. 

M.  H.  Jackson. 
Frank  J.  Lowth. 
W.  P.  Hagman. 
Faasett  A.  Cotton. 

B.  Mack  Dresden. 
Fred  Christiansen. 
W.  E.  Morton. 

J.  H.  Wheelock. 

G.  L.  Bowman. 
L.  D.  Harvey. 
E.  W.  McCrary. 
Carroll  G.  PearM. 

C.  H.  Diets. 

C.  W.  McNown. 

Ellis  N.  Calef. 
H.  A.  Brown. 
William  Mihie. 
Asa  M.  Royce. 
H.  S.  Hemenway. 
M.  V.  Boyce. 
G.  E.  Pratt. 
L.  C.  Johnson. 
Jesse  H.  Ames. 

C.  L.  Hill. 
John  F.  Sims. 
V.  E.  MoCaskiU. 
A.  J.  Smith. 

A.  W.  Zellmer. 

D.  A.  Swarts. 

E.  J.  Fitopatriok. 

F.  S.  Hyer. 


13052'*— 21- 


Teachers  college  authorised  to  confer  degrees. 
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XXVII.— PUMmAM  €9  NOBMAL  Ain>  KmDSROASTSN  TRAINING  SoKOOLfl— OOQtd. 

t.  PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


NttEu  o(  InsUtutlon. 


For  men, 

for 
▼omeOy 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


FrtnelpaL 


Tuskegee^  Ala. 


Mt.  Ida,  Ark. 
Denver,  Colo« . 


New  HaT«n,  Conn. 
Gbiei^OflU 

Do 

Do 

Do 


OakParkilU 

Angola,  bid, 

Danville,  Ind 

TydlAnapolia,  Ind. 


Do 

Marion.  Ind 

Lexington,  Ky.... 

LooiMyKy 

Ammendaie,  Md... 
Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge,  Mass. . 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Madison,  Minn. . . . 
New  Ulm,  Minn. . . 

Fremont,  rfebr 

Santee,  Mebr 


Seward,  Nehr. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


New  York,  N.Y 

Do..?. 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Maria  Stein,  Ohio 

New  Leidngton,  Ohio. 
WoodviUe,  Ohio , 


Mount  Angel,  Oreg. 


Oswego,  Oreg. 
Cheyney,  Pa.. 


Ebensbunr.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Charleston,  S.C.... 

Do 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 


Martin,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn..., 
Mornstown,  Tenn. 


Cambria^  Va.. 
Hampton,  Va. 


Lawrenoeville,  Va. 

Manassas,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash.... 


Harpers  Fewy,  W.  Va. . 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

St.  Franda,  Wis 


TuakMfse  Normal  and  Indastrlallnstl- 
tute  (oolofed). 

Mt.  Ida  Aeadamy 

Denver    Nennai   and 
Schod. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Oymna*' 
tics. 

American  Ooltege  of  Phyaktl  Educa- 
tion. 

OentralV.  M.C.A.8ohool8...., 

Ghicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation. 

Columbia  Kcimai  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

Concordia  Teachera  Ccilege 

Tri-StateColleee 

Central  Nomuu  College 

Normal  College  of  the  American  Qym- 
nastio  Union. 

TeachesB  CoUege  of  Indlanapotta, 

Marlon  College 

Chandler  Normal  School  (colored} ..... 

Kentucky  Normal  CoUega 

Ammenoale  Normal  Imralnto , 

Boston  School  of  Physical  Education. . 

Posse  Normal  Sohoolof  OymnastiOB. 

Sloyd  Training  School 

Sargent  Schoolfor  Physical  Education . 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education . . 

Thomas  Normal  Training  School 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  CoUege 

Fremont  CoUwe 

Santee  NonnS  Training  School  (In- 
dian). 

The  Lutheran  Seminary 

Newark  Normal  School  for  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene. 

Chaiif  Normal  Sehoolof  Dancing 

Savage  School  for  Physical  Education. 

St.  AuKustlne's  School  (colored). 

Normal  Sdiool  of  the  Predoos  Blood. . 

St.  Aloyslus  Normal  Training  School. 

Woodinlle   Academy    and    Normal 
BchooL 

Meant  Angel  Academy  and  Normal 
School 

Marylhurst  Normal  School 

(Jheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers 
(colored). 

Normal  Ii^tate 

Oratz  College  (Hebrew  Normal) 

Avery  Normal  Institute  (colored)  — 

Waliinglbrd  Academy 

Augustana  CoUege  and  Lutheran  Nor- 
mal School. 

Hall-Moody  Normal  School 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute  (colored) . . 

Morrlstown  Normal  and  Industrial  Col^ 
lege  (colored). 

Chrfsttansburg  Industrial  Institute . . . 

Hampton  Normal  snd  Agricultural  In- 
stitute (colored). 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Manassas  Industrial  School 

Holy  Names  Academy  and  Normal 
Sdiool. 

Holy  Names  Normal  School 


Stoier  College  (colored) 

National  Teachers  Seminary. 
CathoUc  Normal  School 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Ctoad. 

Coed. 

Coed. 


Men  and 

b03rs. 
Women.., 

Women.., 


Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed 

0)ed 

Coed..... 

Men 

Women.. 

Coed 

Coed.,.., 
Women. , 
Women.. 

Coed 

Coed..... 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Women. 

Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Ck>ed. 
OMd. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 


Women. 


Coed. 
(3oed. 

Men. 


Robert  R.  Moton. 

RoyWrlriit. 
M.^.  Miller. 

Ernest  H.  Arnold. 

Morey  A.  Wood. 

H.C.Dalnfle. 

Mina 


Mary  A.  Blood. 

W.  C.  Kiohn. 
littietott  M.  SniiE. 
Jonathan  Rlgdcn. 
EmilBath. 

Mr9,  EUia  A.  Blaker. 
H.  C.  Bedfiwd. 
IVederick  J.  Werkliic. 
Walter  H.  By| 
Brother  pmp. 
Marguerite  i 
Hartvlg  Nlsaen. 
Josef  Sandberg. 
Dr.  Dudley  A.  SargenL 
lindaM.RottL 
Jennie  L.  Thomas. 
A.  K.  Feroe. 
E.  R.  BUefemlcht. 
W.  H.  Clemmons. 
Frederick  B.  RIob. 


F.  W.  C. 
Henry  Panaer. 

Louia  H.  CfaaUl 
Watson  L.  Savageu 
Edgar  H.  Oooid. 
Sister  M.  Angellne. 
Mother  M.  Leonie. 
c  vogei. 

Sister  Mary  Rose. 

Sister  M.  Flavia. 
Leslie  P.  HiU. 

C.  M.  Graham. 
Henry  M.  Speaker. 

B.  F.  Cox. 

C.  H.  UnuBs. 
a  O.  SolDerg. 

James  T.  Wairen. 
Edgar  CUppinger. 
Ju^on  S.  BilL 

E.  A.  Lemr. 
James  £.  Gregg. 

James  8.  Rusaell. 
Edward  D.  Howe. 
Sister  Looia  of  Qcnneft. 


Sister  M.  RcsaHnd 

Sacred  Heart. 
Henry  T.  MoDnakL 
Max  Griebsch. 
Josef^  Pierren. 


oTtte 
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XXVII. — ^PsmcirALft  or  Nqsiiajl  ahb  KnriMBm«AsraK  Traikino  ScBooi^^-OMitd. 

S.  DIRRCTOBS  OF  KINMBaOABTSN  TRAINIMa  m  COLLEGE8.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 

AKD  IN  KINBBROARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOoLs. 


LocatJon. 


▲ULBAMA. 

TuskegM 

▲BDEONA. 

Tempe 

CAurosmA. 


Berkeley....... 

Chioo , 

IVesno , 

Los  Angeles. . . , 

Do 

Pasadena 

San  Frandsoo., 
San  Jose 


COLOBADO. 


Greeley... 
Qiumison. 


CONNXCnCUT. 


Bridgeport. 


Danbury. 
Hartford. 


New  Britain. 
WilUmantic. 


xnsTBicT  or  ooluiibia. 


Washington.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  instftution. 


FLOBIDA. 

Miami 

Tallahassee 


QEOBOIA. 


Atlanta... 
Columbus. 


Lagrange.. 
Bavanimh. 


Valdosta 

HAWAU. 

Honolulu , 

ILUNOIS. 


Tnsloecee  Nonnal  aad  Ifidsstijal  iBstitute 
(oolofed). 


Teape  Nonnal  School  of  Arisona. 


Bamaed  Kindergarten  Training  Bobook 

State  Normal  Scnool 

.....do 

do 

Min  Fu^uc'e  SchooL 

Broadeaks  K^ergarten  Training  Sdiool. . . 

State  Normal  School 

.....do .- 


State  Normal  College 

Coloado  Stats  Noonal  SehooL. 


Bridgeport  City  Normal  School 

The  Fannie  A  Smith  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School. 

State  Normal  School 

Culver-Smith  Kindergarten  Training  SchooL 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


Chicago. 
Do., 
Do., 


Columbia  Kindergarten  Training  SefaooL. 

Howard  Univeralty  (oolored). 

J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  SchooL. 


MyrtUht  Miner  Normal  School  (colored). 


Miami  Kindergarten  Normal  SchooL. 
State  Collet  for  Women 


Atlanta  University  (colored) 

Free  Kindergarten  Association  Training 
SchooL 

Lagrange  Settlement  Training  School , 

Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion Training  School. 

Southern  (}eoi^  State  Normal  College , 


Directar  of  kbidergarten  training. 


Do. 
Normal, 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis. 
Muncie 


IOWA. 


Cedar  Falls. 
Des  Moines. 


Honolulu     Free     Kindergarten    Training 
SchooL 


School  of  Elementary  and  Home  Education. 
School  of  Education,  Cliicago  University — 
National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Col- 
lege. 

Pestalofld-Froebel  Teacher's  College 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 


Teadiers  College  of  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  State  Normal  Behool,  Eastern  Di- 
vision. 


Drake  University 

Iowa  State  TeacAers  College. 


Mrs.  G.  K.  LO0U1. 


Ze'Uer. 


Gfaee  Everett  Barnard. 
Marion  Barbour. 

Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Waring. 
Ofaee  Fulmer. 
Ada  Mae  Brooks. 
Aiutt  BtovalL 
Isabel  O.  MacOnaie. 


Oenavieve  Lyford 
SteKb  H.  YowelL 


Eileen  Stowell. 
Fannie  A.  Smith. 

Marguerite  E.  Wheeler. 

(M.   Lima  Culver  and   Louise 

Smith.) 
May  Heath  Noyes. 
Fannie  Bishop. 


Sarah  K.  Linplnoott. 
Martha  MacLear. 
Jane  M.  Me  Knew. 
Irma  A.  Craig. 


Kate  Colyer. 
Mabel  H.  Wheeler. 


Gertrude  H.  Ware. 
Edwina  Woodw 

Maria  Monroe. 
Hortense  M.  Orcutt. 

Georgia  Mae  Barrett. 


Frances  Lawrence. 


Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Pass. 
Alice  Temple. 
Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Heaner. 
Mai^Euerite  E.  Lee. 


Mrs.  EUca  A.  Blakar. 
B.  F.  Moore. 


Irene  HIrsch. 
Helen  James. 
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XXVII. — Principals  op  Normal  and  Kindbroarten  Training  Schools  -^-Cdntd. 

3.  DIRECTORS  OF   KINDERGARTEN   TRAINING  IN   COLLEGES,  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 
AND  IN  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS—Continoed. 


Locatioii. 


KANSAS. 


Emporia. 
Hays 


KKNTUCKT. 

Louisville 


LOUiaUNA. 

New  Orleans 


MASTLAND. 

Baltimore 


Do. 
Do. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Brldgewater.., 
Cambridge... . 
North  Adams. 

Salem 

Springfield.... 

WestOeld 

Worcester 


iqCHIQAN. 

Alma 

Kalamaxoo 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant. . 
YpsilantL 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth 

Blankato.... 
Minneapolis. 


Moorhoad , 
St.  Cloud. 
Winona. . 


MIffilSSIPPI. 


Columbus. . . 
Hattiesburg. 


MiasouRi. 


Cape  Girardeau. 

Springfield 

St.  Louis 

Warreasburg... 


Name  of  institutJon. 


State  Normal  School , 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Nonnal  SchooL , 


Louisville  Normal  Sdiool. 


New  Orleanr Normal  School. 


Affordby    Kindergarten- Primary    Normal 
School. 

Goucher  College 

Baltimore  Teachers'  Training  School 


Boston  Normal  School 

Miss  NiePs  Kinderg^en- Primary  Training 

School.  • 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

MlBB    Wheelock's    Kindergarten    Training 

SchooL 

State  Normal  School 

Lesley  Normal  SchooL 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Sprincfleld  Kindergarten  Training  School... 

State  Normal  School 

.....do 


Alma  College 

Western  Normal  School 

Northern  State  Normal  School. 
Central  State  Normal  School . . . 
Michigan  State  Normal  College. 


State  N  ormal  Schoo  1 : . . . 

do 

Minneapolis  Kindergarten  Association  Nor- 
mal SchooL 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 


Mississippi  State  C^ollcge  for  Women. 
Mississippi  Normal  College 


Southeast  Missouri  State  Teachers'  College. 
Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Coll^. 

Wilson  Kindergarten- Primary  Institute 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers'  College.. . . 


MONTANA.  I 

Dillon ;  State  Normal  School. 


NEBRASKA. 


I 


Fremont 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Peru 

University  Plaoe. 
Wayne 


NEW  HAMFSBmE. 

Keene 


Midland  Collof 
State  Normal  School. 

University  ol  Nebraska 

University  of  Omaha 

State  Normal  School 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 
Stete  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School . 


Director  of  kindergarten  tralnlii^ 


Achsa  N.  Harris. 
Luellft  McGee. 


Mrs.  R.  D.  Allen. 


Frances  Randolph, 


Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Stella  A.  McCarty. 
Winifred  WeMin. 


Mary  C.  Shutc. 
Harriet  Niel. 

Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Jones. 
Lucy  Wheelock. 

Annie  M.  Wells. 
Mn.  Edith  L.  Wolfard. 
lifrs.  Eliza  G.  Graves. 
E.  Vera  Knight. 
Hattie  Twicfaell. 
Emma  L.  Hammond. 
Sarah  A.  Marble. 


Marguerite  Conyne. 
fVances  Kem. 
H.  Susan  Bates. 
Helen  R.  Emmons. 
D.  H.  Roberts. 


Helen  C.  Steele. 
Martha  V.  Collins. 
Stella  Louise  Wood. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Durt»aron. 
Beulah  Douglass. 
Ix)uise  Sutherland. 


Rosa  B.  Knox. 
Lottie  Hooper. 


Mrs.  Elma  Williams  Ealy. 
Elizabeth  Moss. 
Mabel  A.  Wilson. 
Julia  Scott. 


Jane  Roberts. 


Eva  E.  Mixer. 
Agnes  Knutsen. 
Clara  O.  Wilson. 
Mary  B.  Fox. 
Louise  E.  Hoemer. 
Mrs.  Ella  F.  Miller. 
.\l^ine  Luers. 


Pauline  Mitchell. 
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jKXVII. — Principals  of  Normal  and  Kindbrqartbn  Training  Sohools — Oontd. 

8.  DIRECTORS  OF  KIXDBROARTBN  TRAINING   IN  eOLLBOBS,  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 
AND  IN  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS— ConUnued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


NEW  JEXSET. 

I 

Montclair \  State  Normal  Sctiool. 

Newark do. 


Paterson — 

Treaton 

East  Orange. 


NEW  YOBK. 


Buffalo 

Do...^ 

Cortland 

Geneseo 

Herkimer 

New  York  (Brooklyn). 

Do 

New  York 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oneonto 

Oswego 

Rochester... 
Schenectady. 
Syracuse.... 


NOXTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bottineau. . 
VaUeyCity. 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Athens 

Cincinnati. 


Do.... 
Cleveland . 
Columbus. 
Dayton... 

Kent 

Oberlin... 


OKLAHOMA. 

Ada 

Oklahoma  City.... 


PENNSYLVANU. 


ClariaQ 

East  Strondsburg. 

Harrisburg 

Jenkintown 

Kutztown 

Lock  Haven 

Mansflekl 

MiilersvUle 

PhiJadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh 


Do. 


Normal  Training  School 

State  Normal  8obo<d 

Miss  Peet'8  Kindergarten  Training  School. 


Teachers'  Training  School 

State  Normal  School .* 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Fdts  Mission  Institute 

Department  of  Education,  Adelphl  College. . 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

Harriet  M.  Mills  Kinder^rten  Training 
School. 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


JennyHunter  Kindergarten  Training  School 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers 

Teachers'  CoUege,  Columbia  University 

Training  Schoolof  the  Froebel  League 

State  Nonnal  School 

do 

City  Nonnal  School 

Teachers'  Training  School 

Training  School  for  Teachers 


St.  Augustine's  School  (colored). 


Forestiy  State  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  School 


Perkins  Normal  School 

Ohio  University 

Cincinnati  Association  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School. 

Cincinnati  Missionary  Training  School 

Cleveland  Kindergsiten  Training  School 

Colum  bus  NormaiSchool 

Dayton  Nonnal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 


East  (Central  State  Teachers'  College. 
Oklahoma  City  College 


,  Director  of  kindergarten  training. 


State  Nonnal  School t 

do 

Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Beechwood  School 

State  Nonnal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Philadelphia  Nonnal  School 

Temple  University 

Training  School  for  Kindergartneis 

Training  School  for  Teachers.  ColiEtz  School 
No.  1. 

School  of  Childhood,  Univenity  of  Pitta- 
burgh. 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Nonnal  School. . . 

State  Normal  School 

.do 


Nora  Atwood. 
Harriet  P.  Carpenter. 
Marguerite  Houston. 
Ediua  V.  Hughes. 
Cora  Webb  Peet. 


EUa  C.Elder. 
Louise  M.  Cassety. 
Bertha  L.  Hill. 
Anne  S.  Blake. 
Amy  Quakenbush. 
Anna  fi.  Harvey. 
Ruth  E.  Tappon. 
HaiTiet  M.  Mlllsr 

Jessica  E.  Beers. 

Marie  Bell  Coles. 

Jenny  Hunter. 

M.  Blanche  Boeworth. 

Patty  S.  Hill. 

Mrs.  Marion  B.  B.  Langsette!. 

Jessie  Scott  Himes. 

Elizabeth  G.  Holmes. 

Mary  Jean  MiUer. 

Lillian  Goetz. 

Maude  C.  Stewart. 


Martha  Hyde. 


Catherine  M.  Hart. 
Emma  Flinn. 


Helen  Evans. 
Constance  T.  McLeod. 
Lillian  H.  Stone. 

Lottie  N.  Sinnett. 
NettaFaris. 
EUzabeth  SamueL 
Anna  Littell. 
John  E.  McG Avery. 
Clara  May. 


Anna  Paxton. 
Mary  £.  Harris. 


LydiaMUlincer. 
Gertrude  M.  Itogers. 
Evelyn  Barrington. 
Eula  Ableson. 

Helen  B.  Lesher. 
Edna  Bond. 
Annie  Gochnauer. 
Marv  Adair. 
Luctnda  P.  MacKenzie. 
Adelaide  T.  lllman. 
H.  B.  Davis. 


Mary  Rachel  Harris. 
Mrs.  George  Hamm. 


ISO 
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XXVII. — ^PaiNOIPAU  OV  NOBKAL  AND  KiNDBBOAKTBN  TRAnfXN«  SCSBOOLS — Gontd. 


S.  DIRECTORS  OF  KINDRBOARTBN  TRAlNIKa  IK  COLLBOSS,  NORMAL  SCHOOLfl^ 
AND  IN  KINDBROARTBN  TBAININa  6CHOOLS--Coiitfaiv«d. 


LoOfttftOB. 


Nftme  of 


I>irectoraf  UndflrgMcn  timtninc 


RHODE  ISLAKD. 

Providenoe 

SOUTH  CABOLOrA. 

BockhiU 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.. 
Madison.... 
Springfleld. 


Canjoa..^.. 
Canmieroe.. 

Benton 

Do 

Fort  Worth. 
San  Marcos. 


UTAH. 

ProTO. 

Salt  Lake  City. 


VTEOOfXA. 


Fannville 

Harrisonburg. 


WASBINaTON. 


BelUnsbam. 
EUensburg. 


WISOONflDf. 


Milwaukee. 
Superior. . . 


Rhode  Island  College  of  EdttoatiaB. 


WinthropCoilegB. 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  86bool. 

State  Normal  School 

do 


West  T6xas  State  Normal  Coikige 

East  T6xas  Normal  College , 

North  Texas  State  Normal  CoDege 

CoUeceof  Industrial  Arts 

Fort  worth  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Southwest  Texas  State  Nonnal  Couege 


Brtfl^iam  Young  Unl^wsity. 
University  oTutah 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


State  Normal  School 
.....do 


State  Normal  School . 
.....do 


Lwlie  Faith  MaBntt. 


Minnie  Macleat. 


Uda  M.  Williams. 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Bndj, 
ume  B.  Coc^wr. 


Edna  E.  Haines. 
DuraldBoren. 
Bvalina  HarringtOQ. 
Mabel  M.  Osgood. 
Mary  G.  Wafte. 
Helen  M.  Chiistianson. 


IdaSmoot 
Rose  Jones. 


Mabel  L.  Culkln. 
Mary  L.  Seeger. 


Gertrude  Earhart. 
Clara  Melsner. 


Louise  M.  Alder. 
Caroline  D.  Barbocr. 


XXVIII. — Summer  School  Dirbctobb. 


I.  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLSGB8,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Auburn 

Birmingham, 

Daphne 

Florence...., 
Jackscnyille. 
LiYlngstom.., 

Marion 

Montgomery. 

Do 

Troy 

Tuskegee.... 


University.... 

ABnONA. 


Flagstaff. 
Tucson.. 


Bummer  schooL 


Alabama  Polytedmie  Institute. 

Howard  Colleiw 

Daphne  State  Normal  SchooL 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

Tudson  College 

State  Normu  School  (colored) 

Woman's  College  of  AJabama. 

State  Normal  School... 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute (colored). 
University  o(  Alabama. 


Northern  Arizona  Normal  SchooL . 
University  of  Arisona 


Director  In  1990. 


I 


Z.V.Judd 

Wm.  E.  Bohannon  ... 

H.  H.  Holmes 

Henry  J.  WHIin^am. 

C.  W.  Daugette 

O.  W.  Bro^ 

PaulF.  Keeton 

J.W.Beveriy 

M.W.8warU 

E.M.ShackeIted..... 
B.C.  Roberts 

James  J.  Doeter 

H.E.Hend;rix 

Rufus  B.  von  Klein 
Smid. 


Probable  data  of 
session  In  1921. 


Opening. 


June 
Tune 
...do. 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June  24 
June   6 

. ..QO. . • 


Juno    6 


June  90 
July     1 


ClQshig. 


July  1ft 
July  15 
July  at 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  8 
July  16 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  19 
July  15 

July  90 


Aug.  91 

Aug.  15 


S0MMBR  SCHOOL  DIRECTOSS. 
XX VI 11. — SOHHBR  School  DiRBCTroiis—CoDlinued. 

L  UHIVSIWITIBS,  COLLBOKfl,  ANP  NORIUI.  SCHOOLS— Catttened. 


ISSSr':::::::. 

CbarlME.Dlcb<n„.. 

June    1 

July  31 

j-^ssa?*" 

luneM 
June  2) 

University  ol  AAUBW 

Bumboldt  Stale  Normal  Sdiool 

July  n 

July  81 

July  30 
Aug.    B 

(No  summer  sdioolln 

t^S^-- 

Uniiersitjr  of  aouthem  C«UliOTiia 

UapUoi    Marine    statioo    (Lelanil 
SUnlMd  Junior  Unlveralt;). 

JUMIT 

June  17 

JiilyM 

Rockwell  D.  Bunt.... 

0  P  WoHMlL 

June  X 

June  17 

Hay  13 

Aug.  2 
Aug.    1 

Aug.   e 

Sept.  IB 

AreUtwId  B.  Auder- 
CbueiiceL.Ph<>li».... 

e*DUBartHn 

Btata  NormU  Bcbool  tt  Huiittl  Arta 
and  Home  EoononilM. 

Camp  Call lOriila  Summer  Sdiooi'Di' 
Surveying  (UtilVBrtltyofCiUlBrnto), 

M.S^."'!?;.-. 

..do 

i-^-iS 

Ss^;;;: 

&,::::;;;:;:■■ 

Jills? 

Samuel  Qulgley 

5^X.'J#^-- 

WUbor  D.  EnglB 

June  X 

July  » 

New  Haven  Normsl  Suhool  of  Gym- 

E.  Herman  Arnold.... 

July  17 
July  10 

w: 

June  30 

Aug.  31 
Aug.  10 

DSLATAmc. 

W.  A.  WUklnson 

Albert  H.  Putney..... 

Aug.  18 

CatfaDllo   gliters-   &uiii   iOkthiui 

oSSwasrsL.,, 

wSI! 

W.CHuedlger 

Aug.  19 

ClaraioeJ.Owm 

Sister  Cathtvtne  Aloy- 

July  - 

IE  is 

Aug.  ai 

Sept.- 

KOUDA. 

r^^r^::::::: 

Ttlhaunee 

Florida  at«e  College  far  Women 

132  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1920-1921. 

XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

I.  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEaES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS-€(nti|Uied. 


Location. 


GEORGIA. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Dahlonega... 

Demorest 

Porsjrth 

Macon 

MUledeeriUe. 

Oxford. 

Valdosta 


IDAHO. 


Albion... 
I^wiston. 
Moscow . . 


ILLINOIS. 


Carbondale. 


Carthage.. 
Charleston , 
Chicago... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

DeKalb 

Evanston... 

Do 

Ewing 

Lebanon 

Macomb 

Normal 

Oak  Park... 

Peoria 

Rode  Island. 


Urbana.. 
Wheaton. 


INDIANA. 


Angola 

Bloomington. 

Danville 

Earlham 

Evansvllle. . . 
Fort  Wayne. 

Franklin 

Goshen 

Qreencastlo.. 

Hanover 

Indiauap<dis. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

La  Fajrette. 
Marion 


Muncie , 

Notre  Dame.. 

Do 

Oakland  City. 
Terre  Haute. 


Summer  school. 


University  of  Georgia 

OeoTKla  School  of  Technolagy 

North  Georgia  AgriculturafCoUege. . . . 

Piedmont  College , 

Bessie  Tift  College. , 

Meroer  University , 

GeorgiaNormal  and  Industrial  College. 

Emory  University 

South  Georgia  State  Normal  College. . . 


State  Normal  Sohooi. 
do 

University  of  Idaho. . 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

Carthage  College 

Eastern  Illinais  State  Normal  School. , 

American  College  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Chicago  Normal  College 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

De  Paul  University 

Lewis  Institute 

Loyola  University 

National  Kindergarten  and  Elemen- 
tary College. 

Pestalotti-Froebel  Teachers  College . . . 

U  ni versi  ty  of  Chicago 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School . 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

Northwestern  University 

Ewing  College 

McKendreeColleRe. 

Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 

Concordia  Teacher's  College 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Augusnma  College  and  Theological 
Sersdntary. 

University  of  Ulinois 

Wheaton  College 


Tri-Steto  College 

Indiana  University 

Central  Normal  CoUege 

Earlham  CoUese 

E  vans  viUe  College 

Fort  Wayne  Normal  School 

Franklin  College : 

Goshen  College 

DePauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Indiana  O^ntral  University 

Indiana  University  Schoolof  Medicine. 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union, 
Normal  College. 

Teacher's  College  of  Indianapolis 

Purdue  University 

Marion  College 


Indiana  State  Normal  School.... 
St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Oakland  City  College 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 


Vaiparalso Valparaiso  University. 


Director  in  1920. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening. 


T.  J.  W^oofter 

A.  B.  Morton 

W.L.Ash 

Frank  E.Jenkins. 
George  P.  Wilson. 

Pejrton  Jacob 

H.  If.  Parke 

Theodore  H.  Jack. 
R.H.  Powell 


C.  E.  Booock 

O.M.EUiott 

Jay  Glover  Eldridge. 


H.  W.  Shryock 


H.  D.  Hoover 

Livingston  C.  Lord . 
M.A.Wood 


H.M.  Raymond.. 
William  P.  Owen. 
Mina  McEacbern . 


Thomas  C.  Powers . . . 
George  H.  Carman. .. 
Frederic  Seidenburg . 
Edna  Dean  Baker. . . . 


Berthatt  Hegner.. 
Shailer  Mathews.. 
J.  Stanley  Brown. 
Charles  M.Stuart. 
Roy  C.  Flickinger. 

H.  A.  Smoot 

W.C.Walton 

W.  P.Morgan 

David  Felmley.... 

W.  C.  Kohn 

Albert  F.  Siepert . 
A.R.Wallln 


C.  E.  Chads^... 
WUliam  F.  Kice. 


L.M. Sniff 

H.L.Smith 

Jonathan  Rigdou 

Joseph  Hcrschel  Colfln 

Alfred  F.  Hughes 

Flora  Wilber 

Henry  Noble  Sherwood 

C.  B.BIosser 

H.B.Googh 

W.A.  Wims 

Thomas  Carr  Howe. . . 
H.  W.MarshaU 


EmilRath. 


EUsaA.  Baker 

George  L.  Roberts. . . 
(No  school  the  summer 

ofioao). 

T.J.  Breitwieser 

Sister  M.  Lucretla 

James  A.  Bams 


W.P.Dearing. 

William  Wood  Parsons 
Henry  Kinsey  Brown . 

[R  W.  Townsend , 

IF.  W.  Shookley 


June  25 
July  87 
June  Ifi 
June  8 
June  7 
June  15 
June  14 
June  21 
June    1 


June  6 
June  2 
June  13 


June  24 

June  15 
June  13 
June  29 

July  20 
June  27 
June  28 

June  27 
July  3 
June  20 

»  •  •\Jlw«  •  •  •  I 

Jane  24 
June  20 
Jime  10 
June  15 
June  20 
May  22 
June  20 
June  13 

...do 

July  5 
June  20 
June  13 

June  20 
June  21 


Closing. 


June 

June 

May 

June 

June 

..do. 

Apr. 

June 

June 

June 

June 

May 


1 

13 
81 
13 
22 


5 
20 
10 
14 
21 
23 


July     5 


May 

June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
Juno 
May 

|}May 


0 
6 

20 
30 
25 
6 
20 
31 


Aug.    1 

A%.  1 
Aug.  31 
Ai«.  10 
Aug.  30 
July  28 
Aug.  87 
June  84 


Aug.  5 
Aug.  10 
July  88 


Aug.    i 

Da 
July  28 
Aug.    7 

Aug.  1 
July  29 
Aug.    7 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  12 

Aug.  2 
Sept.  2 
Aug.  85 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 

Do. 
Aug.  14 
July  22 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  15 
July  25 
July  22 

Ang.  13 
Do. 


Ang.  30 
Ang.  7 
Aug.  18 
Aug.^^ 
Sept. 

July 
Do. 
Sept.  2 
July  20 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  15 

July  90 

Sept. 
Ang.  10 
Aug.  23 

Sept.  2 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  86 
Sept.  2 
Aug.  18 

Sept.  19 


Mpc  2 
rufy  80 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Contonued. 

I.  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


IOWA. 


Ames. 


Cedar  Falls... 
Cedar  Rapids. 
Dcs  Moines... 

I>o 

Dubuque 

Do 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Indianolar 

Iowa  City 

!owa  Falls 

MUford 


Mount  Pleasant. 
Mount  Vernon.. 

Oskaloosa 

Sioux  City 


KAXflAB. 


Baldwin 

Emporia 

Hays 

Kansas  City. 
Lawrence... 
LLidsborg... 
Manhattan.. 
McPherson. . 
Pittsburg... 

Salina 

Topeka 

Wichita 

Do 

Wingfleld... 


KENTUCKY. 


Berea 

Bowlmg  (ireen. 


Frankfort. 


Lexington. 

Louisa 

Richmond. 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge.. 


Natchitoches. 

New  Orleans. 

Do 


Pineville; 


MAINE. 


Costine 

Farmiugtou. 
Fort  Kent... 

(}orham 

]>cwi8tou 


Machias 

Orono 

Presque  Isle. 
Technology. 


Summer  school. 


Director  fai  1020. 


Iowa  State  College  at  Agriculture  and 

Mechanical  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teacher's  Coiiege 

Coe  College 

Des  Moines  College.... 

Drake  University 

Columbia  College 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  College 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  unlvcraty 

Simpson  CoUe^ 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Ellsworth  College 

MacBride  Lakeside  Laboratory  (Iowa 

State  University). 

Iowa  Wcaleyan  College 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Momingslde  College 


Baker  Universitv 

State  Normal  SchooL 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  School 

Kansas  City  University 

University  of  Kansas , 

Bethany  College , 

KansasState  Aerlcultural  College 

McPherson  College 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School 

Kansas  Weslevan  University 

Wash  btun  College 

Fairmount  Come , , 

Friend's  University 

Southwestern  College , 


Berea  College 

Western    Kentudiy    State    Normal 

School. 
Kentucky    Normal    and    Industrial 

Institute  (colored). 

University  of  Kentucky 

Kentucky  Normal  Collese 

Eastern  Kentucky  StateKormal  SchooL 


Louisiana  State  University  and  A. 

and  M.  College. 

Louisiana  State  Normal  School. 

Tulane  V  niycrsity  of  LouL^dana 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School 

of  Medicine. 
Louisiana  College 


G.M.  Wilson 

H.H.  Seerley 

W.S.  Newen 

James  P .  Stephenson . . 

A.  Holmes 

James  B.  Coraney. 

Sister  M.  Antonia 

Howard  AkcDonald. . . . 

C.  P.  Colegrove 

J.  P.  McCoy. 

Charles  H.  we Jlcr 

Ido  Franklin  Meyer. . . 
Roberts.  Wylie 


Charles  W.  Flint. 

F.C.Stanley 

E.A.Brown 


C.  S.Parmenter 

Thomas  W.  Butcher. 

W.  A.  Lewis 

W.  A.  Reese 

Frederick  J.  Kelly. . 
EnistF.Plhlblad... 
Edwin  L.  Holton... 

J.A.Blair 

W.  A.  Brandenburg. 
A.B.Kiug 

D.  L.  McEachman... 
Walter  H.  Rollins... 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening. 


June  13 

June  1 
June  20 
June  6 
June  15 
June  20 
July  28 
June  13 

...do 

June  15 
June  20 
June  13 
June  20 


Mark  Ewald. 


CIoydN.  McAllister. 
H.H.Oierry 

O.  P.  Russell 


J.  T.  C.  Noe 

Edward  M.  Kenniflon. 


Delmar  T.  Powers 


Eastern  State  Normal  School.. 

State  Normal  School 

Madawaska  Training  School... 
Western  State  Nonrnd  School. 
Bates  Odlege 


Washington  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Maine 

Aroostook  Normal  School 

Surveying  Camp  of  Massachusetts, 
Institute  of  Technology. 


V.L.Roy 

A.B.Dinwiddieu. 
Isadora  Dyer 


C.  CVjthingham. 


WilUam  D.Han 

WllbertO.  ^aUett... 


W.E.  Russell 

Robert  A.  F.  McDon- 
ald. 
William  L.  Powers... 

James  S.  Stevens 

San  Lorenxo  Merrlman 
Arthur  0.  Robbins... 


June  18 
June  3 
June    9 


June    9 
June    1 

...do 

June    8 

June  13 

June 

June 

June 

May 

June 

June  13 

June    2 

June 

June 


6 
3 
1 

31 
2 


1 
6 


June  10 
June  27 

June  15 

June  27 
June  20 


June  15 

June  8 
June  16 
June  13 

June    5 


July  18 
June  27 


July     5 

July  7 
June  27 
July  14 
Aug.    2 


Closfaig. 


Aug.  26 

Aug.  19 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  20 

Do, 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  27 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  11 


July  23 
July  30 

Da 
July  17 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  5 
July  15 
July  29 
July  31 
July  23 
July  28 
July  81 
July  20 


Aug.  18 
Aug.  19 

July  18 

Aug.    0 
July  80 


July  27 

July  18 
Aug.  15 
Aug.    1 

July  31 


Aug.  26 
Aug.    6 


Aug.    6 

July  28 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  21 
Sept.  23 
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XXVIII. — SuMMBR  School  Dirbctors — Continued. 

I.  UNIVER8IT11S8,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORICAL  SCHOOLS-^CflnliniKd. 


Location. 


Summer  school. 


DifMtor  in  1920. 


Probable  date  oT 
session  in  1931. 


Opening. 


Ctasine. 


MARTLAKD. 


Annapolis. 
Baltimore. 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

CoUmPark. 
FroatDarK... 
Tovson 


UASSACRrSXTTS. 


Amharst . . . 
Boston 

Do 

Do 

Oambndge. 


Do 

Do 

Fitchburg 

yramiTigham... 

HyannlB 

Newton  Center. 
Northampton.. 


Woods  Hole. 


MICHIOAK. 


Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Berrien  Springs. 
East  Lansing. . . 

Hom^ton 

Kalamasoo 

Marqnette 

Moont  Pleasant. 
Topinabee 


Ypellantl 

MINKKSOTA. 


Bemidji. 

Duluth 

Mankato — 
Minneapolis. 
Moorhead... 
St.  Cloud.... 

Winona 

Do 


losauHUPPi. 

Agrlooltural  College . 

Cflnton 

Grenada 

Hattlesburg 

TackBon 

Meridian 

Do , 

University 


St.  John's  Colkse , 

Baltimore  Teacher's  Training  School 

(white). 
Baltimore  Teacher's  Training  School 

(colored). 

Johns  Hopkins  University , 

Morgan  CoUege 

Maryland  Umversity , 

Maryland  State  Normal  School. 


MISaOUBI. 


Albany 

Cameron 

Cape  Girardeau. 


Columbia. 
KirksvUle. 
Marshall.. 


iiusetts  Agricuhnral  CoUege . . . 

Boston  Univecsity 

Har^'ard  Graduate  School  of  Medkdne. 

Simmons  College 

Harvard  University  (Sobool  of  Arts 

and  Sdenoes). 
Harvard  School  of  Physical  Education. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tedmology 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

Newton  Theological  Institute 

Smith  College,  Treining  Sdiool  for 

Social  Workers. 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory 


University  of  Michigan 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. 

E  mmanuel  Missionary  Collegs 

Michigan  Agricultural  Colle^ 

Michigan  CoileRe  of  Mines 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Northern  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Michigan  Biological  Sta- 

ti<xi. 
Michigan  State  Normal  College 


State  Normal  School .... 

do 

do 

University  of  Minnesota. 
State  Normal  School. . . . 

do 

College  of  Sahit  Teresa. . 
State  Normal  Sohool .... 


MiBsissippi  A.  and  M.  College. 

Mississippi  College , 

Grenada  College 

Mississippi  Normal  College . . . , 

MillsapaCollegd 

State  Normal Bcdiool 


Meridian  CoUefgd  and  Conservatory. 
University  of  Mississippi 


Palmer  Colleee 

Missouri  Wesieyan  College 

Southeast  Mtoouri  State  Teachers' 
College. 

University  of  Missouri 

State  Teachers'  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 


S/daey  S.  Handy 

Norman  W.  Caaeron.. 


.do. 


E.  F.  Bnehner 

L.M.  McCoy 

H.F.Cottorman.. 
Jamee  Wlddowion . 
Henrys.  West 


George  L.Farley.... 
Alexander  H.  Rice. . 

A.  8.  BoR , 

Henry  liCfavour 

A.  F.  \^ldttem 


«      •     •     •    4 


William  H.  Geer 

R.  C.  Maolaurin 

John  G.  Thompson. . 

W.H.  Meier 

William  A.  Baldwin. 

Henry  K".  Rowe 

F.  Stuart  Chapin 


Frank  R.  Llffie. 


Edward  H.  Kraus.. 

D.  Ward  Orampton. 
Frederick  Orl^... 

E.  H.  Ryder 

F.  W.McNair 

D.B.Waldo 

James  H.Kaye 

E.  C.  Warhier 

G.  A.LaRue 


June  25 
June  28 

July  29 

July    1 
July    6 
June  20 
June 
June  20 


July  23 
July  7 
June    1 

'.'%.'. 

...do 

June  17 
July  5 
July  18 
July  1 
June  IZ 
July     5 

June    1 


June  27 
June  6 
June  28 
June  21 
June  8 
June  27 

. .  .do 

...do 

July    5 


Charles  McKemiy. 


M.W.  Deputy 

E.  M.  Bohamton 

C.  H.  Cooper 

L.  D.Cofnnan 

Oliver  M.  Dickerson 

J.  C.  Brown 

Mary  A  MoUo; 
G.  E. 


r  A  Mouqy. 
.  MaztR^n. 


June  27 


June  15 
June  13 
June  20 
. . .do. . . . 
June  13 
— do.... 
July  1 
June  16 


J.E.Robert 1  June  10 


J.  W.  Provine, 

L.  H.Jobe 

Joe  Cook 

George  L.Harrell. 
W.C.  Williams... 


1 


June 
July 
May  30 
June  15 
June    7 


Christopher  Longest.. 


F.  G.Coffln 

Cameron  Harmon. 
W.8.  Dearmont.. 


A.  RossHiU.. 
JolmR.  Kirk. 
I.  N.  Evrard. 


June    6 


June  1 
June  0 
Apr.  18 

Apr.  28 
May  31 

June    6 


AOR.    « 
Do, 

Ang.    7 

Aog.  14 

Dou 
July  29 
Aug. 
July  9 


Jolv  as 

Aug.  23 
Sept.  30 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  U 

Do. 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  T 
Sept.  1 
June  3« 
Aug.  » 

Oet      I 


Aug.  38 
June  27 
Aug.  S3 
Af«.  1 
Aug.  2S 
Aug.    5 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.  96 

Aug.     9 


Aug.  1 

July  23 

July  29 

July  30 

July  25 

July  29 

Aug.  12 

July  M 


July  20 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug 


15 
8 
1 


July  11 
July  20 


July  31 
Aug.   5 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  13 
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AAVill.— Stjmmsr  Sosoos»  I>iRaciOR8--ContiBue(l. 
I.  UNIVCR8ITIE8,  COLLKOES,  AKB  NORMAL  8CHOOLfr--4^ttoaed. 


LooatiflB. 


mssouBi— oontd. 

HBtTviUhb 

Rola 

St.Lonls. 

Do 

Po. 

Bpri&gfleld. 

Wanensbarg 

WwreBtcni 

MONTANA. 

n 

Dillon 

Missoula 

Poison 

NXBRASKA. 

BelleTtie 

Chadron 

CoUeg0vtow 

Fremont 

Do 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Do 

Peru 

University  Place. . 

Wayne 

York 

NSVADA. 

Reno 

NEW  HAMPSaXSE. 

Keene. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Convent 

Hoboken. 

Madison. 

New  Brunswick.. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

East  Las  Yens.. 

SUvorCity 

Socorro 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Allifed 

Auburn. 

Broekport 

Brooklyn 

Buflak) 

Do 

Do 

Ocnesso 


OuMwer  school. 


State  KormalSehooil 

State  School  of  Wiies  and  Metaltavcy 

(Univenity  of  Mteoori). 
Forest  ParkOoftece  Sobool  of  ICnsic.. . 


Harris  Tea^erafCoUefe 

St.  Loois  University 

Southwestern  Mtssouri  State  Teaeltor's 

College. 
CentraiMisBOuri  State  Teaohers' Col- 

Cenml  Wesleyan  College 


DbMtor  In  1930. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening. 


IraRldiardsoii. 
A.  L.  MoRae... 


Montana  College  of  Agrieidtare  and 

Mechanical  Arts. 

Montana  State  NormalCoUege 

State  University  of  Montana 

University    of    Montana    Biological 

Station.     • 


Bellevue  College 

State  Normal  School 

Union  Cdlen 

Fremont  Couege 

Midland  College 

Hastings  CoUece 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  Nebraska 

Creighton  University 

University  of  Omaha 

State  Normal  School 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 

State  Normal  Sciiool 

York  College 


University  of  Nevada . 


State  Normal  School  (Joint  summer 
sessions  of  New  Hampshire  Normal 
Schools). 


College  of  St.  BHxabeth 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. . . 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Rutger's  Scientific  School 

New  Mexico  Normal  University... 

New  Mexico  Normal  School 

New  Mexico  State  School  of  Minra 


New  York  State  College  for  Teachers. 

A  Ifred  University 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (sum- 
mer School  of  Theology  ana  for 
Chrifltian  Workers). 

State  Normal  School 

Adelfdii  College 

BuHalo  State  Normal  School 

Canistus  CoUege 

University  of  Buffalo 

State  Normal  School 


Mrs.  Anna  Sneed 
Calms. 

E.  George  Pasme , 

wmiam  F.  Robiaoa. . 
Clyde  M.Hill 


E.  L.Hendricks. 
O.  E.  Kriege... . 


J.  H.  Hoist. 


B.  E.  Davis. . . 
Jesse  P.  Rowe. 


Robt.  I.  Elliott 

Clemont  F.  Benson.. 


E.E.  Stauffer 

FtankE.  Weyer... 
George  E.Martin.. 

Samuel  Avery 

W.P.Whelan 

P.  R.  Stevenson.... 

E.L.  Rouse 

T.  B.  Schreckengast . 

U.S.  Coon 

H.  U.  Roop 


Abble  Louise  Day. 


Wallace  E.  Mason.. 


Sister  Mary  Loretta. . 
Alex  C.  Humphreys.. 
Eira  Squier  Tipple... 
Charles  H.ElUott.... 


Frank  H.  H.  Roberts. 

W.  O.  HaU 

A.X.nilnski 


May  30 
May     1 

June    3 

June  20 
June  9 
May  31 

June    6 

June  13 


June  21 

June  20 
June  13 


Closhig. 


June 
June 


6 
2 


June 

...do. 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

May 

June 

June 


13 

i 

6 

20 

15 

6 

31 

2 

6 


June  19 


July  11 


July  12 
Aug.  10 


June  27 


June  2 
June  1 
. .do... . 


Harlan  H.  Homer., 
PaulE.  Titsworth. 
George  B.Stewart. 


Alfred  C.  Thompson.. . 
Adelbert  G.  Ftaden- 

burgh. 
Harry  W.  RockweO... 

M.J.  Ahem 

Julian  Park 

James  V .  Sturges. 


July 

...do. 

...do. 


July    6 
July    5 


. . .do. . . . 

. .  -do 

July  10 
July    5 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  IS 

Aug.  — 

July  23 
Aug.  6 
Aug.    4 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  90 


Jnly  ao 

Sept.   2 

Aug.  26 


July  30 
July  317 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  I 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  13 
July  29 
July  28 
July  30 
July  31 


July  28 


Aug.  19 


Aug.  15 
Sept.  7 

Aug.    5 


July  30 
Aug.  90 
Aug.  15 


Aug.  13 
Aug.  17 
Aug.    7 


Aug.  17 
Aug.  12 

Aug.  6 
Aug.  12 
July  21 
Aug.  14 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIKBCTORY,  1920-1921. 


XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Gontiitued. 

I.  UNIVERSITIES,  COI^LEQES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLSHTontiniied. 


Location. 


MBW  YOKK— COntd. 


lUiaca 

New  Palts 

New  Rochelle.. 
New  York  City. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Oneonta... 

Oswego 

Plattsburg. 
Potsdam... 
Syracuse.., 


Do. 


NORTH  CABOLINA. 


ChApelHiU. 
Charlotte... 
Cullowbee.. 


Durham 

Elizabeth  City. 
Fayetteville..., 
OroenslxMro...., 
Oreenville 


Hickoty 

Pembroke..... 

Raleigh 

Red  Springs.. 

Salisbury 

Wake  Forest. 
West  Raleigh. 


Wilson 

Winston-Salexg. 


-     NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  CoU^e, 
Do 


Ellcndale.. 
Jamestown. 
Mayville... 

Minot 

University. 
Valley  aty. 


OHIO. 


Ada... 
Akron. 


Alliance 

Ashland 

Athens 

Berea 

Bluflton 

Bowling  Green. 

Cincinnatti 

Do 


Cleveland 

Do 

Columbus..... 
Do 

Defiance 

Findlay 

Kent 

New  Concord. 


Summer  school. 


Cornell  University 

State  Normal  School 

College  of  New  Rochelle 

Bible  Teachers'  Trainhig  School 

College  of  The  aty  of  New  York 

Columbia  University 

Fordham  University 

Hunter  College  of  The  City  of  New 

York. 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

New  York  University 

State  Normal  School 

Oswego  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Potsdam  State  Normal  School 

New  York  State  CoUm  of  Forestry 

(camp  at  Cranberry  Lake,  N.  Y.). 
Syracuse  University 


University  of  North  Carolina 

Biddle  University  (colored) 

Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

Trinity  Colkgo 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  (colored) 

North  Carolina  Collie  for  Women 

East  Carolina  Teacher's  Training 
School. 

Lenoir  College 

Indian  Normal  School 

Shaw  University  (colored) 

Flora  Mac^onald  Colleee 

Livingstone  (College  (colored) 

Wake  Forest  College 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering. 

Atlantic  Christian  College 

Slater  State  Ncnrmal  and  Industrial 
School  (colored). 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  Ck>lleKe. .. 
Cass  and  Ransom  Counties  Teachers' 

Training  School. 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Jamestown  College 

State  Normal  School 

.....do 

University  of  North  Dakota 

State  Normal  School 


Ohio  Northern  University 

Mmiidpal  University  of  Akron  Engi- 
neering College. 

Mount  Union  (College 

Ashland  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin-Wallace  College 

Bluffton  College 

State  Normal  College 


St.  Xavier  College.. 
University  of  Cinoinnatti. 


CSase  School  of  Applied  Science. 
Cleveland  School  of  Education. 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College 

Findlay  Colle^ 

State  Normal  College 

Muskingum  College 


Director  hi  1020. 


R.  M.  Ogden 

John  C.  Bliss 

M.M.  Xavier.... 
John  A.  Wood... 

PaulKlapper 

JohnJ.Cois 

R.Rush  Rankin. 
AdeleBildersee.. 


James  E.  Lough 

Percy  I.  Bugbee 

James  O.  Rw> 

Qwxm  K.  HayrldnB... 
Randolph  T.  Congdtm 
W.  £.  Sanderson 


Loren  C.  Petry. 


N.  W.  Walker.., 
H.  L.  McCrorey. 
Frank  L.  Wells. 


W.K.Boyd.. 
P.  W.  Moore.. 
E.  E.  Smith.. 
John  H.  Cook. 
C.  W.  Wilson. 


Probable  date  of 
inim. 


Opening. 


July  0 

July  — 

July  5 

July  22 

July  1 

July  5 

July  3 

July  5 


July  1 

July  11 

July  6 

July  5 

July  6 

June  1 

July  5 


June  21 
July  1 
June  13 

Juno  15 
June  20 

...do 

'  June  15 
June  14 


M.S.  Beam 

T.  C.  Henderson. . 
Charles  R.  Eraser. 
J.  Edward  Allen.. 

D.C.Suggs 

N.Y.  Gufley 

W.  A.  Withers.... 


H.  S.  Hilley. 
S.  O.Atkins 


July  11 
Jtily  15 
June  — 
July  15 
June  1 
June  14 

June  13 
...do.... 


C.  0.  Carlson. 
.....do 


R.M.  Black 

William  B.Thomas... 

John  O.  Evjen y... 

A.  Q.  Crane 

Joseph  Kennedy 

C.E.Allen 


John  Davison. 
P.  R.  Kolbe... 


J.  B.  Bowman 

E.  E.Jacobs 

Alston  Ellis 

E.  E.  Beauchamp 

N.  E.  Byers 

H.  B.  WiUlams 

George  R.  Kister 

Charles  William  Dab- 
ncy. 

Charles  S.  Howe 

Ambrose L.  Suchrie.. 

H.  D.  Strother 

M.  Blakemore  Evans. . 

Albert  G.  Caris 

H.  S.  Brinser 

John  E.  McGilwvy . . . . 
John  O.  Lowery 


June  20 
...do 


June  20 
June  22 
June  27 

...do 

June  20 
June  21 


May  31 


27 

9 

20 


June 
May 
June 
June  — 
June  6 
May  2 
June  27 
June  15 


...do. . .. 
June  21 
June  80 
June  SO 
June  12 


June  22 
Jime  13 


Ciash«. 


Aug.  W 
Aug.  - 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  1» 


Do. 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  U 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  31 

Aug.  » 


Aug.  $ 
Aug.  U 
July  3: 

Aug.  1 
July  9 

Da 
July  3» 
Aug.  i 


Aug.  1^ 
Aug.  ^ 
July  - 

Aug.  r 

Aug.  > 

July  27 

July  S 


'So. 


July  30 
Aug.    5 

July  2» 
Aug.  I 
Aug.  5 
SQpt.  16 
July  29 
Sept.    9 


Aug.  15 


Sept.  2 
Julv  30 
July  2» 
July  - 
Aug.  » 
Sept.  2 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  li 

Do. 
July  30 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  » 

Aug.  1 
Aug.  26 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

I.  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Contlntied. 


Location. 


omo — continued. 


Oberlin 

Oxford 

Rio  Grande. 
Springfield. . 

Toledo 

WesterviUo. 
Wilberforoe. 
Wilmington. 
WoQster 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada 

Alva 

Durant... 
Edmond.. 
East  Enid. 
Laogston. . 


Norman 

Stillwater... 
Tahlequah.. 
Weatherford. 


OXEQON. 


Corrallis 

Eugene 

Monmouth... 
Mount  Angcl. 


Pendleton. 
Portland.. 
Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown . . , 
Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem... 


California.. 
Cheyney.. 


Clarion 

CoUegeville 

East  btroudsburg . 

Grove  City 

Indiana 

Kutctown 

Lewisborg 

Lock  Haven. 

Mansfield 

Meadville , 

MiUers\ille 

Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

Do 


Sclinsgrove 

Shippcnsburg. 


Slippery  Rock... 
South  Bethlehem. 

State  College 

Villanova 

Washington 

Waynes  Durg 

Westchester..... 


POBTO  KICO. 

RloPiedras 


Summer  school. 


Dlraetor  hi  1020. 


Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College. , 

Toledo  Uxuversity 

Otterbein  University 

Wilberforoe  University  (colored). 

Wilmington  College 

College  of  Wooster 


Edward  A.  MiUer. 
H.C.Minnich.... 
Simeon  H.  Bing... 

T.  Bruce  Birch 

C.  J.  Bushnell 


East  Central  Teachers  College 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School 

Southeastern  State  Normal  School . . . . 

Central  State  Normal  School 

PhiUipa  University 

Colored    Agricultural    and    Normal 
'  University. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College 

Northeastern  State  Normal  School 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School 


Oregon  State  .igricultural  College 

University  of  Oregon 

Oregon  Normal  School 

Mount  Angel  Academy  and  Normal 
School. 

Oregon  Normal  School 

University  of  Oregon  Extension 

WllUamette  University 


Muhlenbere  College 

( f  eneva  College 

Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for 

Women. 
Southwestern  State  Normal  School... 
Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers 

(colored). 

Clarion  State  Normal  School 

Ursinus  College 

State  Normal  School 


Grove  City  College 

State  Normal  School 

Keystone  State  Normal  School. 

Bucknell  University 

Central  State  Normal  School. . . 
Mansfield  State  Normal  School. 

Allegheny  College 

State  Normal  School 

La  Sail  College 

Temple  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Duquesne  University 

University  of  Pittsburgh 


Susquehanna  University 

Cumberland    Valley    State    Normal 

School. 
Slippery  Rock  State  Normal  School.. 

Lenigh  university 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Villanova  College 

Washington  ana  Jefferson  College 

Wajmesburg  College , 

State  Normal  School 


University  of  Porto  Rico. 


Gilbert  H.  Jones. . 

J.  Edwin  Jay 

John  W.  Olthouse. 


M.  L.  Perkins.... 
J.  P.  Battenberg. 
H.  G.  Bennett. . . 
John  G.Mitchell. 


J.  M.  Marquess. 


W.W.  Phelan.. 
H.  P.  Patterson. 

W.T.Ford 

J.  B.  Eskridge.. 


M.  E.  Smith 

Henry  D.  Sheldon. 

J.  H.  Ackerman 

Sister  M.  Rose 


H.  E.  Inlow. 


Carl  G.  Doney. 


Isaac  Mills  Wright. 
(.'«  M.  i^ee. ....... . 

J.  H.Clewell 


John  A.  Ents 

Leslie  Pinckney  mil. . 

Clyde  Chapman  Green 

Whorten  A.  Kline 

E.  L.  Kemp 

J.  W.  Sweeney 

John  A.  H.  Keith 

A.  C.  Rothermel 

Nelson  F.  Davis 

Charles  Lose 

William  R.  Straughn. 

C.P.Ross 

C.  H.  Gordinier 

Brother  Richard 

I^aiira  H.  Cameli 

11.  Lamar  Crosby 

M.A.  Hehir 

Samuel     Black     Mc- 
Cormick. 

.V.H.Allison 

Esra  Lehman 


J.  Linwood  Eiscnberg. 

Henry  L.  Drinker 

Edwin  R.Smith 

F.A.DrlsooU 

M.A.  Dickie 

J.  W.  McKay 

Andrew  Thomas  Smith 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1981. 


Openfaig. 


June  19 
May  9 
June  20 
June  21 
June  27 


June  15 
June  21 
June  16 


May  25 
June  1 
May  22 
May  23 


June    6 

June  8 
May  31 
May  23 
,..do. . . . 


June  20 
...do. ... 
June  27 
June  22 


July  21 


July     1 


June  28 
June  15 
July  1 

June  27 
...do.... 

July  5 
June  20 
June  27 
June  28 
June  27 
June  20 
July  1 
June  27 
June  29 
Jime  20 
June  23 
July  1 
July  5 
>..do. . . . 
July  1 
June  27 

June  20 
June  27 

...do.... 


.Vsa  G.  Steele. 


June  27 
July  1 
June  20 
July  1 
June  27 


July    5 


Ckrfaig. 


Aug.  9 
Sept.  2 
July  29 
July  30 
Aug.    5 

Aug.  1 
Sept.  3 
Aug.  12 


July  29 

Aug.    7 

July  22 

Do. 

July  30 

Aug.    3 

July  29 

July  22 

Do. 


July  30 
July  1 
Aug.  6 
July  31 

Aug.    6 

July  22 


Aug.  6 
Aug.  0 
Aug.  15 

Aug.  5 
Aug.    6 

Aug.  15 
July  29 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  7 
July  30 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  13 
Aug  10 
Aug.  20 

Aug.  3 
Aug.    4 

Aug.    5 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  15 
July  29 
Aug.  15 
Aug.    S 


Aug.  2t 
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EDUOATIONAL  PIBSCXOBY,  1020-1921. 


XXYlll.^Bvuxmu  8ckooi»  Dirioiobs— Oontmued. 

L  UNIVBBSITIKfl»  COLLBOX8»  AND  NORKAX.  BGHOOLS-CmtlBaad. 


Looatton. 


DtwrtorinlMO. 


Probable  dat«  off 
sessioa  In  1921. 


Opening. 


Closing. 


BHODK  ISLAND. 


Provldeaee 

SOUTH  CAROUHA. 


Clinton 

Columbia. . . 
Orang^Nirg. 


Spartansburg. 
Do 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen. 
BrookingB. 


Huron 

MadJscn... 
MitdieU.... 
Sioux  Falls. 


Do 

Spearflah... 
Springfield. 
Vennuion.. 
Yankton... 


TBNNBSSKX. 


Chattanooga.. 

Harrogate. 

Jeifcrson  City. 


Johnson  City. 
Knoxville. . . . 


Monqyhis 

Murfreesboro. 
Nashville 

Do 

Do 


Sewanee. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Austin 

Belton 

Brownwood. 


Canyon 

College  Statioo. 


Commeroe. . 

Dallas. 

Denton 

Do 

Fort  Worth. 


Do 

Do 

Georgetown.. 
Huntsville... 
Prairie  View. 


San  Marcos. , 

Shcnnan 

Tehuacana.. 

Waoo 

Waxahaehie. 


Rliode  Island  College  of  Wdneatifln.. 


Presbytcrtin  CoDege  of  Sootli  GaioUaa. 

University  of  SooSi  Oaralina 

State  A.  Mid  11.  Sdiool  (colored) 

Winthrop    Normal    and    Industrial 
College. 

Converse  College 

Wofford  College , 


John  L.  Xtger. 


D.  U.  Doa«las. . 

L.T.  Batar 

S.  8.  WUklMan. 
D.  B.  JeittBon.. 


July    6 


Jane  14 


OuvE.  Suavely.., 
A.  Mason  Du  Pre , 


Nerthem  Normal  and  Industrial 
Sdiool. 

Sooth  Dakota  StaU  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  College. 

State  Normal  School 

Dakota  Wesleyan  TTHIverslty 

Angustasa  Culege  and  Luthwan 
Normal  School. 

Sioux  Falls  College 

State  Normal  School 

SouUiem  State  Normal  School 

University  of  South  Dakota. 

Yankton  College 


Harold  W.  Oroght. 
B.  B.Matheiva.... 


H.  O.  Lawrence.... 
B.M.  Lawrence..., 

J.  C,  Haasard 

J.  G.  Berdahl 


M.F.Martini.... 
£.  C.  Woodbum. 
O.  O.  Lawrence. . 
wmtemA.Cook. 

M.  A.  Stewart.... 


UniversitT  of  Chattanooga. . . 
Liaooln  Memorial  Universi^. 
Carson  and  Newman  College. 


school, 


East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. . 

Summer  School  of  tbe  South  (Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee). 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  Scdiool 

Fisk  University  (colored) 

George  Peabody  College 

TennieBsee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
State  Normal  School. 

University  of  the  South 


B.  A.  Wise. 
(No  summ 

1930). 

S.  G.  (}Ubreath 

(No  summer  school, 

1930). 

A.  A.  Klnnanncp 

P.  A.  Lyon 

F.  A.  MoKensieL 

BruoeR.  Payne. 

W.J.Hale. 


George  M.  Baker. 


Simmons  CoUm 

University  of  Texas. . . , 
Baylor  Female  College. 
Daniel  Baker  College. . 


West  Texas  State  Nonnal  Ck)lleee 

Agriculturaland  Mechanical  (}olIegB  of 
Texas. 

East  Texas  Normal  0>Uege 

Southern  Methodist  University .... 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminanr. 

Texas  Christian  University 

Texas  College  for  Young  Women 

Southwestern  Universi^ 

Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Institute . . 

Prairie  View  State  Nonnal  and  Indus- 
trial 0>lleKe  (colored). 

Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School. 

Austin  College 

Westminster  College 

Baylor  University 

Trinity  University 


Jeflsraon  D.  Sandefer . . 

Frederick  Eby 

Panic.  Porter 

(No  summer  school, 
1930). 

J.A.HUl 

J.  O.  Morgan 


R.  B.  Btnnion 

A.  S.  Pegnes 

E.V.White. 

W.H.  Bruce 

Lee  R.  Scarborough. 


Clinton  Lookhart. 
Henry  E.  Stout.. 
W.R.Tlnsley... 

H.F.E8tUl 

J.  O.  Osborne 


C.  E.  Evans... 

T.S.Clyoe 

E.  M.  Comiari. 
S.  P.  Brooks.. 


June  IS 
June  14 

June  27 
June  15 


June 

June 

June 
June 
...do. 
June 

June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


13 

27 

14 

. .  • 
15 

6 
10 

16 
27 
15 


May  15 

June    7 

June  5 
June    1 

June  10 
June  9 
June  3 
June  9 
June    1 

June  18 


June  15 
June  14 
June  8 
June  15 

June  10 
June  0 

June  8 
June  15 
June  6 
June  7 
June    1 

June  13 
June  1 
June  16 
June  15 
. .  .do. • . . 

June  13 
June  15 
June  ao 
...do 


Aug.  12 


July  S3 
July  24 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  15 


Ang.  19 

Aug.    5 

July  23 
Ai 


Joly  » 

Aug.  13 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  28 
Ang.  6 
Aug.    1 


Aug.  5 
Aug.  15 

Aog.  13 
Sept   L 

July  15 
Ang.  13 
Aug.  26 
Ang.  27 
Aug.  15 

Ang.  31 


Aug.  20 

Sept.  3 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  30 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  37 

Aug.  IS 
Sept.  3 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  13 
July     0 

July  25 

Do. 
Sept  6 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  10 

Do. 
Sept  12 
Aug.  20 
Sept.  4 


SX7UMEB  SCHOOL  DUtECTOBS. 
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ZXVni.— SmnfER  School  Dirkctobs — Contiiiued. 

X.  imiTBBSrmS,  COLLSGBS,  and  normal  BGKOOLS  €onttiHMd. 


LoatLoflL 


VTAH. 
TSBMOHT. 

BtirilngtoB 


LogML. 


ICiddlefaunr 
Northfldd.. 


▼noiNiA, 


Bristol 

Charlottesville. 
East  Radford.. 


Emory 

irrodorie]cBlMff{[. 

H»TnPtnn 

BBrTUMinburgr  ■  • 


Hichxnond.... 
Williamsbiizg. 


WASBBUCftOtt, 


BeUinsham. 
Centrailii. . . 

Chenev 

Ellensbtirg. 


Friday  Harbor. 


Pullmaa. 
Puyallup 


Seattle.. 
Tacoma. 


WEST  TBonnA.. 


Athens. 

Bethany 

Buokhannon. 

EUdns 

Fairmont 

GleDTiUe 

Huntington.. 
InstitQte 


MorgantowB... 

Salem. 

Bhepherdstown . 
West  Liberty.. 


VISCONSIM. 


Beleit. 


Berlin 

Columbcis. . 
Gays  Mills. 
JaiMBTiUe.. 
LaCrpsse.. 
Ladysmith. 
BCacuson. .. 
Marinette. . 
Menominee. 
Milwaukee. 
Do 


Do. 
Monroe. 


•chooL 


A«ricaltunlCQU«|eof  Utah. 
tteiwBlty  of  Vtalt 


Unlvwsity  of  Vermont. 
State  Nonnftl  Sohool. . . 
Middleboiir  Coil 
Norwich  uz 


irQouen. 
nlverstty. 


SuUins  Gollese 

Uniyersil^  of  Virginia 

State  Normal  School  for  Women . 


School 


Emory  and  Henry  Oonege. 

StateNormal  Sehoot  forwi 

Hampton  Institute  (colored ) . . 

State  N(Hinai  and  Indnstrnl 
for  Women. 

Virginia  Nonnal  and  iBdastrlal  Insti- 
tute (colored). 

Richmond  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 


State  Normal  School 

Washington  State  Normal  Sdiool 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Pont  Sound  Marina  Station  (Univer- 

My  ot  WadiimrtoB). 

State  (Allege  of  Washington 

Summer  School  of  Agriculture  (State 

College  of  Washington). 

UtalTersity  of  Washmgfeon 

College  of  Puget  Sound 


CoBoord  State  Nbrmal  School. 

Bethany  Cidlem 

West  VireiniaWesleyan  (Allege. 
Davis  ana  Elkins  (College 
State  Nozmal  School. 
do 


lege. 


Marshal  ICoUege 

West  VlrginiaCollegiateI]»titute(ool- 

ored). 
West  Virginia  University 


Salem  C<meee. 

Shepherd  (T^iege.  State  Nonnal  Sefaool 


State  Normal 


Beloit  College. 


r^boo] 


1. 


Green  Lake  County  Training  School. 
Columbia  County  Training  School. . 
Crawford  County  Training  School. 

Rock  County  Training  Sehool 

State  Normal  School 

Rusk  (bounty  Training  School 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Stephenson  Training  Sohool 

Stout  Institute 

Marquette  Uni\'ersity 

National  Teachers'  Seminary 


State  Normal  School 

Green  Country  Training  School. 


inioao. 


James  H.  Linford. .. . 
Urntw  Bennlon. 


JameaF.  Messenger. 


Edward  D.  ColUns. 
H.B.  Roberts 


W.  E.  Martin ......... 

Charles  G.  Maphls. .  . 
John  Preston  McCon- 
neU. 

H.  M.  Henry 

A.  B.  Chandler,  jr 

George  P.  Phenlx 

Samuel  Page  Duke.. . . 

John  Manuel  Gandy. . 

H.  B.  Handy 

H.  E.  Bennett 


George  W.  Nash 

Alexander  C.  Roberts. 

N.  D.  Showalter 

George  H.  Black 

T.  C.  Frye. 


A.  A.  Cleveland 

Frank  O.  Kreager. 


Frederiok  S.  Bolton. 
Chester  L.  Rieh 


Fred  A.  Forster... 
Cloyd  Goodnight.. 


James  E.Allen... 

Joseph  Rosier 

E.  Q.  Rohrboogh. 

R.J.Sargent 

John  W.Davis... 


Waltman  Bark 

S.  Orestes  Bond 

A.  D.  Kenamond. . . , 
Howard  J.  McGlnnis. 


WOUam  Albert  Ham- 
ilton. 


M.  C.  Palmer 

B.  W.  Wermick 

Fnmk  J.  Sewth 

F.A.Cotton 

B.  Mock  Dresden. 

S.  H.  Goodnight 

W.S.Morton. 

Clyde  Bowman 

JobnP.  MoNichols.... 
(No  summer  school, 

1990). 

C.  G.Pearse 

C.  H.  Dleu 


Probaole  date  of 
session  hi  1921. 


Opening. 


June    6 
June    8 


July    4 


July    I 
Aug.  US 


June  — 
June  20 
June  14 


June  14 
June  16 
June  90 

June  21 

June  !• 
June  15 


June    6 
...do.... 
May  31 
June   3 
June  22 

June  20 
. .  .do . . . . 


June  21 
June  14 


June  16 
June  20 


June  20 
June  13 
June  10 
June  13 
June  21 

June  16 
June  6 
June  10 
June  13 


June  27 


June  26 
June  16 
June  18 
June  20 
July  1 
June  27 
June  21 
July  25 
June  20 
June  27 

June  13 
June  M 


Closing. 


Aug.  as 
Aug.  27 


Aug.  13 

Aug.  20 
8^t.lil 


Aug.  — 
Sept.  3 
Aug.  28 


July  28 
July  31 
Sept.  2 

July  31 

Jtdy  30 
Sept.   1 


Aug.  26 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  26 
Aug.    1 

July  20 
July  30 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  13 


Aug.  6 
Aug.  13 

July  31 
Aug.   5 

Dtk 
July  22 

Do. 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  5 
July  22 
Aug.  10 


Aug.    6 


July  30 
July  25 
July  22 
July  30 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  8 
A^.  7 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  6 
July  29 

Sept.  2 
Aug.  10 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY^  1920-1021. 


XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 


I.  UNIVER8ITIB8,  C0LLKQE8,  AND  NORMAL  BCHOOLS-Contlnind. 


Location. 


Summer  school. 


W18CONS1N— contd . 


Oshkofifa... 
PhUlips... 
Pl>.tteville. 
Reedsbarg. 


Richland  Center. 

River  Falls 

Slnsinawa 

Stevens  Point. . . 

Superior 

Viroqua 

Whitewater 


WYOMING. 

Laramie 


State  Normal  School 

Price  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School.. 

Sauk    County    Teachers'    Training 
School. 

Richland  County  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Saint  Clara  College 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Vernon  County  Normal ■ 

do 


University  of  Wyoming. 


director  in  1930. 


Probable  dated! 
aeaaioninUBL 


.Opening. 


H.  A.  Brown 

William  Milne 

J.C.  Brockut 

(No  summer  school, 
1920.) 

A.  A.  Thomson 

J.  H.  Ames 

Dominican  Sisters 

JohnF.  Sims 

V.E.  McCaskUl 

(No  session  in  1920). . 
F.  S.  Hyer 

C.  R.  Maxwell 


June  20 
June  IS 
June  20 
June  15 

June  27 
June  20 
June  15 
June  13 
June  20 
June  25 
June  15 


CkMOfr 


July  9 
July  a 
Aog.  S 
Aug.  1 

Do. 
Joly  30 
July  SI 
Aug.  1 
Sept  1 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  fl 


June  20    July  3> 


II.  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT  AP- 
PEARING IN  PART  I). 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

HuntsvlUe 

Montevallo 

Tuscaloosa 

ABDONA. 

Flagstaff 

CALIFORNIA. 

Berkeley 

Huntington  Lake. 

Los  Angeles 

Piedmont 

Riverside 

San  Francisco. 

CONNECTICUT. 

East  Canaan 

Greenwich 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

Do 

Norwalk 

Redding  Ridge. . . 

DELAWABE. 

Dover '. 

DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LVMBU. 

Washington 

PLOBIDA. 

Tallahassee 

GEORGIA. 

Mount  Berry 

BAWAn. 

Honolulu 


Miles  Memorial  College  (colored) 

Oakwood  Junior  College  (colored)  — 
Alabama  Technical  Institute  and  Col- 
lie for  Women. 
StilBnan  Institute 


Evans  School 


(Talilomla  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts . . . 

Sierra  School 

Los  Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design . 
Outdoor  Sketdiing  and  Painting  (Call- 
fomia  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts). 

Riverside  Library  Service  School 

Caiifomia  School  of  Fine  Arts 


Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photog- 
raphy. 

Greenwich  School 

Hillyer  Institute. 


Berkeley  Tutoring  School. 

University  School. 

The  Harstrdm  School 

Sanford  School 


State  College  for  Colored  Students. 


Emerson  Institute . 


Florida  A.  and  M.  College  for  Negroes 


Berry  School. 


Honolulu  Territorial  School . 


J.  I.  Beardsley. 
T.  W.  Pataner.. 


Paul  H.Moore. 


Henry  David  Evans. 


Frederick  H.  Meyer. . 
W.B.Givens 


Jose^  F.  Daniels. 
LeeF.  Randolph. 


Clarence  H.  White 

Marietta  L.  Johnson. . 
A.  E.Standlsh 


Carl  Axel  Harstrdm. . . 


Jacob  E.  Jones. 


W.  H.  Randolph 


Homer  Thomas. 


G.  Leiand  Oreen. 


William  McCluskey 


June    1 
, .  .do 


.do... 


June    1 


June  20 
July  24 


June  20 
..do 


July  '1 

July    3 
June  27 


Aug.    1 


July     6 


June  15 


July.. 


May    1 


July    8 


July  II 
July  3 

July  n 


SepL  I 


July  M 
Sept.  7 


July  JO 
July  » 


Aug.  31 

Aug.  24 
Aug.  5 

Sept  20 


Ao«.» 

Sept  1 
Aug.— 
July  IS 
Aug.  19 


SUMMEB  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 
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XXVIII, — SumiER  School  Directorb — Continued. 

n.  BBCONDARY  SCHOOLS  (INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT  AP- 
PEARING IN  PART  I)-^ontinaed. 


Location. 


IDAHO. 


Poc&tello. 
Rexburg. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Evanston... 
Lake  Forest. 
Quincy 


INDIANA. 


Culver 

IndlanapoUs . 
Do 


North  Manchester. .. 
St.  Mary  -  of  -  The 
Woods. 

IOWA. 


Cedar  Rapids . 
Cherokee 


Summer  school. 


Idaho  Technical  Institute . 
Ricks  Normal  College 


American  Canservatory  of  Music 

Applied  Arts  School 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Chicago  Musical  College 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. 

ColumDia  College  of  Expression 

Columbia  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

Columbia  School  of  Music 

Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art. 

Gregg  Normal  School 

Industrial  Art  School 

School  of  Elementary  and  Home  Edu- 
cation. 

Sherwood  Music  School 

University  of  Chicago  High  School  — 

AmericanTnstitute  of  Normal  Methods 

University  School  of  Music 

Gem  City  Business  College 


Culver  Military  School .  .^ 

John  Herron  Art  Institute 

School  for  Librarians  (Public  Library 
Commission  of  Indiana). 

Manchester  College 

St.  Mary-of-The- woods  College 


LOUISIANA. 


Palmer  Method  School , 

Mount  St.  Mary   Normal  'itainhoig 
School. 


Lafayette Southwestern 

Institute. 

Rufiton 

Baton  Rouge 
Shreveport. . . 


Louisiana    Industrial 


MAINE. 

Boothbay  Harbor... 
Ogunquit 

MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. 
Do.... 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Andover — 
Aubumdale. 
Boston 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do , 

Biuiards  Bay 


Louisiana  Industrial  Institute. 
Southern  University  (colored). 
Centenary  College 


Commonwealth   School  of  Art  and 

Industry. 
School  of  Modeling 


Morgan  College  (colored) 

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music . 


Phillips  Academy 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods 

Burdett  College 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery 

Sdiool  of  Eugenics 


School  of  Expression 

Old  Colony  Union  Indostrial  School. . 
1  Conducted  term  in  Ashevllle,  N.  C. 

13052**— 21 10 


Director  in  1920. 


George  L.  Romney. 


John  J.  Hattstaedt. 
Florence  H.  Fitch. 
George  W.  Eggers. 

CarlN.WemtK 

CarlD.  Kinsey 

Graham  Taylor.... 


Mary  A.  Blood. 
do 


Clare  O.  Reed 

William  Carver  Wil- 
liams. 

Henry  J.  Holm 

HugoB.Froellch 

Mrs.  Mary  Boomer 
Page. 

Estefle  A.  Llewellyn. . 

Morton  Snyder 

Osborne  McConathy. . 

Marta  Milinouski 

D.  L.  Mosselman 


L.  R.  Giguilliat 

Harold  uaven  Brown. 
William  J.  Hamilton. 


Otho  Winger , 

Mother  M.  Cleophas. 


W.  C.  Henning. . . 
Sister  Emmanuel. 


F.  M.  Hamilton. 


J.  E.  Keeny... 
J.S.Clark.... 
W.  R.  Bourne, 


Asa  Grant  Randall. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening. 


June    6 


June  27 
July  1 
July  5 
June  27 

...do 

June  18 


July  6 
July    5 

May  16 
June  20 

July  6 
July  11 
July  28 

July  5 
Jime  20 
June  25 
June  15 
June    1 


June  29 
June  13 
June  20 

May  23 

July    2 


June  29 
June  16 


June    6 

June  20 
June  14 
...do... . 


July  11 


Frederick  R.  Huber... 


Osborne  McConathy. . 

I.  L.  Llndabury 

Walter  Bradley  Tripp. 
Alice  Bradley 


July    5 


July  6 

July  1 

July  6 

July  I 


/Anna B.Curry* \xr»„  lo 

is.S.Curryt.f /^y  ^* 

Mrs.  Maud  Myhre I  July    1 

s  Conducted  term  in  Boston,  Mass. 


Closing. 


July  15 


July  30 
July  25 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  2 
Aug.  7 
Sept.  1 

Aug.  0 
Aug.  17 

July  30 
July  23 

Aug.  17 
July  29 
Aug.    7 

Aug.  13 
Sept.  2 
July  15 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  1 


Aug.  24 
July  23 
July  30 

Aug.  14 
Aug.    4 


July  24 
Aug.   7 


Aug.    <l 

July  30 
June  23 
Aug.  15 


Sept.  3 


Aug.  14 


July  27 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  12 
Aug.    1 

Oct.     1 
Do. 


EDUCATIONAL  DIBECTOBY,  lOSO-lSKL 
[VIII. — Summer  School  DiBEcroBe — ContiBued. 

(INCLUDINO  INBTITUTIONB  Or  1 
PEARINO  IN  FART  1)— CoDtiniMd. 


^   BctaOOl  Of  PBlntlDg. . 
Braoch  oC  Burdnt  Collcga 

Berkshire  Sunmur  Bctaool 

Inslttute  of  Masic  PaUgOBy 

Treat's  School 

Cape  Cod  Scbool  of  Art 

BcEoa]atI>rBvlii«uid  PmlDlln(.. 

Bay  Psh  InatltutB 

Martha's  Vlzieymrd  Schi 
Warren    Atadeu]      " 


BiuhB. 
nrw.  p. 


[emy    Frea   lodusnikl 


IT  R.  Fraedlmndtr  . . 


aJrla'Trsde  School..' 


School  ol  PBlntlng. . 


State  Teachera  Tnlnlog  School... 

Shaltuck  School 

H  limbo  Mt  ConegB 

UlDDCapoUs  tichool  of  Arl 

HlniKBola  Colteiw 

Teachers  Tralnlnn  School 

Olobe  Buslucra  Collegr 


Aloom  School 

ClarksdBle  NesTO  Nomuil 

Jackson  Stale  NDrma]  School  In 

lored  Tmchcrs. 
Slate  NDimal  for  Colortd  Teaehc 
Shelby  Normal 


M.  F.  Palmw 

Arthur  R.Fre 

B.Chanei  Carter.. 

Albert  I.  lamesoD 


.   Prednlck  P.  Fmsman.  J 


.  John  HerMy  Wheeler 

.  J.  P.  Peterson, 

.   Mary  Monlton  Chey- 


.   Prank  Nebon .  ■ . 
.  'fl.S.Ste^iciu... 


Lt  Orange  Colle^. . . 


il  Uontana School... 


His.  Hill's  School  at  Cookery.. . 


Rand  School 

PriDcelon  Sdiool 

The  ■Ptlnoeton  Tutonnf  School , . 


.   Rdwln  Walaon  R 


R.  Uorey  . . 
in  Oale  Hui 


State  Library  School 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Oardra 

Marquand  School 

iklynlnsllluteolAits  attd  SoMooca . 


MtaSabnW.Vought. 
Ellen  Eddy  Shaw. 
Carroll  N.  (llbney. 
C.  B,  Dareoporl.. 
Jet.  C.  KwkaiilB. 


%.'. 


SUICMEB  SCHOOL  DDtEOTOBS. 
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XXVIII. — SuMMBR  School  Dibbotors — Continued. 

INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
BARING  IN  PART  I)— Continaed. 


n.  SECONDART  SCHOOLS  (INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT  AP- 

P] 


Location. 


Nxw  TOSK— oontd. 


New  York  aty. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 


Rochester. 


Do 

St.  Josephs  . 
Tanytown.. 

Woodstock.. 


NORTH  CABOUNA. 


Boone 

Brevard 

Buies  Creek. 
Durham.... 
Greensboro.. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Wahpeton 

'   omo. 

Berea 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Columbus 

Oberlin 

Willoughby 


OKLAHOMA. 

Goodwell 

OREGON. 

Portland 

PENN8TT.VAMIA. 


Lancaster . . . 

Muncy 

Philadelphia. 

Do 

Do 


Summer  schooL 


Do, 


Plttsborgh,       (Ht. 

OUverJT 
S  warthmore 


TENNK88KE. 


Cookeville. 
Walling... 


TRXAB. 


Arlington... 
Clarendon... 
San  Antonio. 
Stephenyille. 


Art  Student's  League  School 

BroMoi  Schoo  1  of  Tutorinje 

Challf  Norma  1  Schoo  1  of  Dancing 

Massee  Tutoring  School 

National  Academy  of  Design 

New  York  Preparatory  School 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Palmer  Method  School  of  Penman- 
ship. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 
Institute. 

School  for  Commercial  Teachers 

St.  Josephs  School ■ 

Repton  School 


School  of  Landscape  Painting. 


Appalachian  Training  School , 

Brevard  Institute 

Buies  Creek  Academy 

National  TrainingScbool 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College. , 


Director  In  1020. 


Frederick  L.  Brown... 

Louis  H.ChaUf 

W.  Wellington  Massee. 


State  School  of  Science . 


Rural  Life  School  for  Rural  Pastors. . . 

Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute 

Capitol  College  of  Oratory  and  Music. . 

Oberlin  Business  College , 

Andrew's  Institute  for  Girls 


Panhandle  Agricultural  Institute.. 


Link's  Business  College. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

1  iyooming  County  Normal  S<^ool 

Brown  Preparatory  School 

Neff  College 

Pierce  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art. 

Byron  W.  Kins's  School  of  Oratory, 
elocution  ana  Dramatic  Culture. 

S warthmore  Preparatory  School 


Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute. 
The  Webb  School 


Emll  E.  Camerer 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons. 


Porter  R.  Lee. 
S.  E.  Bartow.. 


Royal  B.  Famum. 


S.C.Williams.... 

Mother  Polsrcarpa. 

W.W.Barrett.... 

/Charles  Rosen 

\ Andrew  Dosburg.. 


y 


Grubbs  Vocational  College 

Clarendon  College 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 

John  Tarieton  Agricultural  College.... 


B.  B.  Dougherty. 

L.  B.Haynes 

J.  A.  Campbell. 


James  A.  Shephard 
F.  D.  Blufor 


epi 
d.. 


Garland  A.  Brlcker. . . 


E.  E«  Beauchamp. 

J.  H.  Gest 

JohnT.  Faig. 

Francis  M.  Moyers 
J.  T.  Henderson... 
S.  D.  Shankland.. 


A.  T.  Link. 


W.M.Hall 

Sylvester  B.  Dunlap. 

Alonxo  Brown 

Silas  Nefl 

Louis  B.  Moftett 


OttoF.  Ege. 

Byron  W.  King 

Willard  P.  Tomlinson. 


Q.  M.Smith. 
W.  R.  Webb. 


Prof.  Roach 

S.  H.  Condron 

Mother  M.  Philothea. 
J.  B.  Lane 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening. 


July  6 
May  80 
June  24 


June  20 

July  6 

July  6 

July  5 

June  20 

July  5 

July  9 

July  1 

une  15 


June  10 
June  9 
June  1 
Jiue  20 
June  19 


June  13 


June  20 
...do.... 


June  21 
June  16 
June  14 
June  20 


June    1 


June  20 
April..., 
June  20 
July  1 
July    6 

...do.. . . 

June    6 

July    5 


June 
June 


June  15 
June  1 
June  28 
June    7 


Closing. 


Sept.  20 
July  8 
Sept.  26 

Sept.  2 
Aug.  IS 

Aug.  16 
July  31 

Aug.  25 

July  31 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  31 

Oct.    15 


July  20 
July  15 

Do. 
July  31 
July  28 


July  23 


July  9 
Aug.  37 
July  30 
July  31 
Aug.  7 
July  20 


Aug.  31 


Aug.    1 
Sept. 
Sept.   1 
Juty  31 
Aug.  12 

July  30 

July  15 

Sept.  10 


July  19 
Sept.   1 


Aug.  90 
July  14 
Aug.  3 
Sept.    1 
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EDUCATIONAL,  DIRECTORY,  1920-1921. 


XXVIII. — SuHMBR  School  DniscrroRS — Contiiiued. 

INCLUDING  INBTITUTIONB  OF 
EARING  IN  FART  I)— Contimied. 


II.  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (INCLUDING  INBTITUTIONB  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT  AP. 

P] 


Location. 

Summer  school. 

Diiector  in  1920. 

Probable  date  of 
session  in  VKL 

Opening. 

Closing. 

UTAH 

Provo 

RHflrHaTTi  Yon  PR  U«iv«ndty , 

George  H.  Brimhall. . . 

J.  Alyin  Russell 

Edward  D.  Howe 

June ■ 2 

June  28 
•••do. ■ • • 

Aug.  20 

July  18 
Da 

VntQINIA. 

Lawrenceville 

Manassas, ,r-.-- 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  (Colored). 

Manassas  Industrial  Sdiool  for  Col- 
ored Youths. 

State  Colored  Normal  Sdiool 

Norfolk 

T.  C.  Erwin 

June  20 
...do... . 

July  1£ 
Aug.  20 

WASHINQTON. 

Seattle 

Madison  School  for  Boys 

H.  R.York 

III.  SUMMER  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


CONKECnCUT. 

New  Haven 


IDAHO. 


Boise. 


MI8S1SSIFTI. 


BoongviUe. 
Cbarleston. 
Greenwood. 
Grenada... 
Pontotoc... 

Wesson 

Tupelo 


MONTANA. 


I^wistown. 
Terry 


NCW  JSRSBT. 


Collingswood. 

Newton 

Ocean  City... 


NEW  TOBK. 

Cortland 


OBKOOR. 


Oregon  City... 

TEXAS. 


Alpine 

Atiiens 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Brownwood... 

Columbus 

Corpus  Christl. 

Corsicana 

Crockett 

Dallas 

Fort  Worth... 

Houston 

Jacksonville... 

Marlin 

Marshall 

Do 


State  Summer lilormal  School. 


Boise  Siunmer  School  for  Teachers 


County  Summer  Normal  Sofaool 

do 

County  Summer  Normal  (colored). . . . 

do 

County  Summer  Normal  School 

do : 

Coimty  Summer  Normal  (colored) 


Summer  School  for  Teachers. 
.....do 


State  Summer  School. 

do 

do 


Cortland  Summer  School. 


County  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 


State  Summer  Normal  School 

do 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (colored) 
.do 


State  Summer  Normal  School 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (colored). 

State  Summer  NcHinal  School 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (colored). 

do 

....do 

....do 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

do 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (oolcM). 

do 

State  Summer  Normal  School 


J.  L.  Meader. 


P.  J.  Zimmers. 


T  M.  Mflam. 
J.  G.  Bridges. 


L.  H. Jobe 

John  Donaldson. 

T.J.Cathy 

J.  J.  Weaver.... 


F.  L.  Chimmings. 
C.  W.  Grandey.. 


C.  A.  Philhower... 
Amos  H.  Flake... 
James  M.  Stevens. 


Luke  J.  McEvoy. 


Brenton  Vedder. 


A.W.Evans 

J.  J.  Montgomery . . . 

Lily  Rhambo 

T.J.Charlton 

Thomas  H.  Tyler. . . 

D.  S. Shanks 

w.  w ler . ............. 

A.  R.  Foreman. . . . . 

H.C.Langrum 

C.  F.  Carr. .......... 

J.  Mason  Brewer.... 

J.  L.  Reynolds 

R.T.MDnerJr 

P  A.  Stamps 

H.  B.  Pemberton. . . 
John  S.  Humphreys. 


July  5 


June  13 


July  12 

July  19 

do. 


July  5 

July  12 

July  19 

July  5 


June  16 
June    7 


June  27 

k  •  aUV*  •  *  •  a 

...do 


July     4 


Aug.    2 


June 
June 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do.. 
June 
June 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 


10 
21 


0 
21 


July  81 
July  11 


Aug.  23 
Aug.  90 
Do. 

Aug.  10 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  80 
Aug.  10 


Aug.  28 
Aug.  13 


July  ao 

Do. 
Do. 


Aug.  12 


Aug.  20 


Aug.  10 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

HI.  SUMMER  NORMAL  TRAINING  8CHOOL&-^on tinned. 


Location. 

Summer  school. 

Director  in  1920. 

Probable  date  of 
session  in  1021. 

Opening. 

Closing. 

TEXAS— continued. 

NaoQgdocfaes 

Pslados 

* 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (colored). 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

State  Smnmer  Normal  School  (odlored). 
do 

E.  J.  Campbell 

H.A.MiirQr 

J.C.Foster 

E.  L.  Mellon 

June  21 

...do 

...do 

Juno  16 
June  21 

...do 

...do 

...do 

June  22 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Aug.  19 
Do. 

Paris 

Do. 

Seguin 

Do. 

Sherman 

State  Bummer  Normal  School 

State  Summer  Normal  ScJiool  (colored). 
State  Summer  Normal  School 

C.  J.  Denton 

Do. 

Tvler 

W.H.  Scales 

W.  O.Dewees 

L.  B.  McGuffln 

Rev.  W.  L.  Ranscme . 

A.M.Walker 

JohnM.  Botts 

Pro!.  W.  F.  Grasty.... 

Do. 

Weatherford 

Do. 

Yoftkum 

do 

Do. 

VIBOINIA. 

Fredericksburg 

Gretna 

H  oas  ton 

Summer  Normal  School  (colored) 

do 

do 

July  17 
Do. 
Do. 

Roanoke 

do 

Do. 

IV.  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS"  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CLASSES. 


Fairbault,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. . . 
Vineland,N.  J.. 


Rome,  N.  Y. 


(bourses  in  mental  deflcienev,  Minne- 
sota School  for  the  Feeble  Minded. 

Summer  Normal  C-cntral  Institute  Ibr 
the  Deaf. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  of  Back- 
ward or  Mentally  Deficient  CHiild- 
dreir. 
Training  School  of  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum. 


G.  C.  Hanna 

M.  A.  Goldstein.. 
(No  school,  1920). 


(Jharles  Bernstein. 


July 

10 

June  15 

July 

18 

July 

1 

Aug.  20 
July  15 
Aug.  29 

Aug.    1 


V.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  W.  C.  A.  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS. 


CkUrOKXlA.. 


Asllomar.... 

Berkeley 

Los  Angeles. 


COLOBADO. 

Estes  Park 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford 


DISTRICT  or  OOLUM- 
BU. 


Washington..., 

ILUNQB. 


Chicago. 
Do.. 


Do 

MAHTIAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston 

Somerville. 

Springfield. 

Do 


Paeific  Summer  School  of  Y.  M.  C.  A, 

Summer  School  of  Y.  W.  G.  A 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 


Estes  Park  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer 
Camp. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School. 


(Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School... 
Division  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer 

School. 
Wilson  Avenue  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer 

School. 


Assoelatloii  Institute  of  Y.  M.  C.  A... 


Huntington  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School. . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

do 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College. 


F.A.McCarl.... 
Mary  J.  Ck)rbett. 
R.A.  Goodwell. 


G.  S.  Bilheimer. 


Thomas  W.  Walton. 


Horbert  F.  Hanoox. 
H.  H.  Eckhardt 


J.  F.  Toedte. 


Maynard  A.  Clemens. 


Charles  H.  Sampson... 
Emma  G .  Blammard . . 

Elmer  Berry 

Lawrence  L.  Doggett. 


July  23 

■  . .QO.  .  a  . 


July  21 


June    1 


June  20 
July    1 

...do 


June  16 


Aug.  6 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 


Aug.    4 


Aug.    1 


Aug.  26 
Sept.   1 

Aug.  24 


Aug.  28 


June  27  ;  Sept.  9 


July  6 
June  27 
June  28 


Aug.  17 
July  30 
July  31 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Dibbctors — Continued. 

V.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  W.  C.  A.  SUHMEB  8GHOOL8  AND  CAMP&-CoQtiiiaed. 


Location. 


MicmoAN. 
Detroit 


MiasouBi. 
Hollister 


KEW  TOSK. 


Brooklyn.. 
Silver  Bay. 


NORTH  CABOUNA. 

Blue  Ridge 


omo. 


Columbus. 
Hamilton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia. 
Scranton 


BHODK  ISLAND. 

Providence 


TEXAS. 

Houston 


WASBINQTON. 

Seabeck 


WEST  vmoiNU. 
Harpers  Ferry 

WISCONSIN. 

College  Camp 


ONTARIO. 

Lake    Touchiching 
P.O. 


Summer  school. 


Detroit  Technology  Institute  of  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 


Southwestern  Association  School. 


Bedford  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School.. 
Ea.stern  Association  School 


Southern  Association  Summer  School 
and  Conferences. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. 
....do 


Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summw  Sdiool... 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School. 


Pacific  Northwest  School. 


Chesapeake  Summer  School  for  Colored 
Men  at  Storer  College. 


Lake  Geneva  Summer  School. 


Canadian  Training  School  of  Y.  M. 
C.A. 


Director  in  1920. 


Benjamin  D.  Edwards 


John  L.  Hunter. 


F.C.Smith 

Fred  S.  Goodman. 


R.  H.  Kin«. 


C.  M.  Roudebush. 


Benjamin  C.  Crowell. . 
W.  L.  Betts 


fHarrj'  A.  Jafer 

Vohn  R.  Ferguson. 


W.  B.  Davis. 


H.  W.  Stone. 


Jesse  E.  Moorland. 


Frank  H.  Burt. 


Charles  W.  Bishop . . . . 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening. 


June  21 


June  21 


July    1 
July  dO 


July    « 


Jime  20 
Jane  16 


June  27 
July     6 


}july 


May  81 


June    7 


July    1 


June  28 


Aug.    8 


Closing. 


Aug.  13 


July    8 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  37 


Aug.  81 


Aug.  20 
Aug.  15 


Aug.  12 
Aug.  15 


Aug.  28 


July  22 


June  24 


July  15 


July  21 


Aug.  20 


VI.  SUMMER  ACADEMIC  CAMPS. 


MAINS. 

Belftist 

Bridgton. 

Do 

Casco 

East  Union 

HarriscD 

Hillside 

Naples 

North  Belgrade. 

Do 

Do 

North  Bridgton. 
North  Windham 

Oxford 

Readfleld 

Rockwood 

South  Casoo..... 

Do 

Sunset 

'Wojihingtoii 

^nt 


Navajo  Camp  for  Boys. 
Kingswood  Camp 

Camp  Wlldwood 

Camp  Arcadia 

Alford  Lake  Camp 

Camp  Wigwam 

Camp  Accomac 

Camp  Keoka , 

Camp  Arcadia 

Camp  Kennebec 

Camp  Merryweather . . . 

Long  Lake  Lodge 

Camp  Aimhi 

Kamp  K(diut , 

CampMowana 

Camp  Wildwood 

Wawenoek  Camps 

White  Mountain  Camp 

Camp  Penobscot 

Medomak  Camp 

Norway  Pines  Camp. . . 
Camp  Cobbossee 


George  R.  Bouck 

Ralph  I.  UnderhilL . . . 
/Rose  Sommerfeld. . 
\Mrs.  Bella  Hirsch.. 
George  L.  Meylan. . 

Marjorie  Bonve 

Abraham  Mandelstam 
Corinne  B.  Arnold.... 

C.S.Mitchell 

Chester  Jacob  Teller. . . 
/Samuel  G.  Friedman.. 

\LouisM.  Fleisber 

Henry  Richards 

Edwin  V.  Spponer . . . . 
Maurice  L.  Hodnon. . 
Geo.  Alexander  Kohut 

A.  R.  McMahon 

Sumner  R.  Hooper . . . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elroy  O. 
LaCa«». 

George  S.  Mevlan 

Stephen  B.  Knowlton. 

Hank  E.  Poland 

Walter  A.  Keyes 

R.  L.  Marsans 


June  25 
July    1 

Wune  80 

July  1 
June  80 
June  80 
July  1 
July    1 

•  •  •  U w  ■  •  •  I 

•  •do.  •  •• 


} 


July  2 
July  18 
July  1 
•  ■ .uO. . .  ■ 
...do. .  ., 
June  27 
July  1 

June  20 

July  1 

...do. . .. 

June  80 


Sept.  5 
Aug.  26 

Aug.  81 

Aug.  28 
Aug.  25 

Sept.  1 

Do. 
Sept.  1 

Do. 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  7 

Do. 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  1 

DO. 

Do. 

Aug.  3S 
Se]^.15 
Aug.  27 
Sept.  1 
Do.' 
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XXVIII. — SuMMBR  School  Dirbctors — Continued. 

VI.  8UICMER  ACADEMIC  CAMPS— Contlxmed. 


Location. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Brewster 

Wellfleet 

xicmoAN. 
Muskegon 

MONTANA. 

Alpine^. 

NEW  HAMPSmKB. 

Bristol 

Centre  Harbor 

Chesham 

Enfield 

Fltzwllliam  Depot. 

Holdemess 

Do 

Jackson 

Jaflrey 

North  Sutton 

Petersborough 

Pike 

Bpoflord 

WQlfeboro 

Do 

NEW  TOBK. 

Arey 

CatsUU 

Flushing 

Gale 

ICingston 

Bodus  Point 

Willsborough 

NORTH  CABOLINA. 

Brevard. 

Do 

Hendersonville 

PENNSTLYANU. 

Matamoras 

Tyler  HUl 

VXBMOiNT. 

St.  Albans  Bay 

Thetford 

VIBOINU. 

Covington 

WEST  VIBQINIA. 

Terra  Alta 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison , 

Oshkosh 


Summer  schooL 


Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality  for 

Oirls. 
Camp  Chequesset 


Camp  Roosevelt. 


Rosebud  Camp  School. 


Pasquaney  Nature  Club 
Pinelands  Camp 

Camp  Marienfeld 

Camp  Rockland 

Soutn  Pond  Cabins 


Camp  Aloha 

Camp  Wachusett 

Thorn  Mt.  Tutoring  Sdiool. 

Camp  Monadnock 

Camp  Penacook 

The  Outdoor  Players 

Camp  Serrana 

Camp  Namaschang 

Camp  Wolfeboro 

CampWyanoke 


Camp  Arey 

Kyle  Camp 

Dan  Beard  Outdoor  School , 

Camp  Massawepie 

Oreeit^lCamp 


CampFitzhugh. 
Camp  P6k-o-M  noffwMne . 


Camp  Sapphire 

Camp  Transylvania. 
Laurel  Park  Camp . . 


Pole  Bridge  Camp. 
CampMitcheU.... 


Kamp  KlUKace. 
Camp  Hanoum.. 


Camp  Jackson. 


Camp  Terra  Alta. . 


Camp  Indianola. 
AlgonnaCamp.. 


Director  in  1920. 


fFaith  Bickford 

\Addie  Fiances  Bickford 
WUUamVinal 


.F.  L.  Beals. 


Rosa  Dell, 


Mrs.Laura  H.  Hassan. 
/ML«B  M.  L.  Dalton . . . . 
\The  Misses  Munos. . .. 

S.  B.  Southworth 

Elmer  E.  French 

RoUinM.  Gallagher... 
/Emerson  O.  KlmbalL. 
\Edmund  W.  Ogden. . . 

LfOrin  Webster 

George  A.  Bushee 

Frederick  S.  Ernst.... 

R.  B.  Mattem 

Marie  Ware  Laughton. 

Mary  O.Nick 

J.J.  Orlffln 

George  D.  Robins 

W.  H.  Bentley 


Andrd  Fontaine. . . . 

Paul  Kyle 

Dan  Beard 

Wm.   Verbeek. 

WiUredC.  Ackeriy. 
AldiceG.  Warren.. 
C.  A.  Robinson.... 


W.  Mo  K.  Fetser. 
John  W.  Moore. . 
I.  B.  Brown 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening. 


}■ 


June  28 
July     1 

July     3 

June  1£ 


July    1 

|June  30 

July  2 
June  30 
Aug.    1 

July  13 

July  1 
July  10 
July  1 
July  3 
July  4 
July  1 
June  21 
July  15 
July    1 


...do. . .. 
...do. . .. 
...do. . .. 
July  6 
July  1 
...do.... 
,..do. . .. 


Wm.  E.  Palmer. 
Wm.MitcheU... 


Ralph  F.Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Fams  worth. 


/R.  A.  Smith. 
\R.  8.  Owens. 


T.  G.  Russell. 


F.G.  Mueller.... 
Henry  E.  Polley. 


July  1 
June  30 
July    2 


July    1 
...do. . ., 


July    7 
June  30 


jjone  80 


.do... 


July     1 
June  30 


Closing. 


Aug.  30 
Aug.  2S 


Aug.  28 


Aug.  31 


Sept.    1 

Do. 
Aug.  30 

Sept.*  1 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  6 
Sept  1 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  20 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  8 
Sept.   1 


Aug.  30 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  4 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  28 


Sept.  1 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  27 


Aug.  30 
Sept.  1 


Sept.  7 
Sept.   1 


Aug.  36 


Aug.  29 


Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
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XXIX. — ^DlSECTOBS  OF  MUSBUMS.^ 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Aubum 

Birmingham. 
Mobile 


Montgomery. 
Talladega. . . , 
University.. 


ALASKA. 


Juneau. 
Sitka... 


ARIZONA. 


Tucson. 


ARKANSAS. 

Conway 

Fayettoville 

CAUTORNU. 

Avalon,  Santa  Catalina 
Island. 

Berkeley 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Claremont... 
Los  Angeles. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do.. 
Oakland. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Pacific  Grove.. 

Palo  Alto 

Do 

Pasadena...  \. 

Sacramento 

Santa  Barbara. 


San  Diego. 
Do.... 


San  Francisco. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Santa  Clara 

COLORADO. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Izutitute 

Birmingham  School  Museum 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library  and  Museum 

Alabama  Department  of  Ardiivesand  History. 

Talladega  College 

Alabama  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Boulder 

Colorado  Springs. 
Denver 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Alaska  Historical  Association. 
The  Sheldon  Jackson  Museum. 


University  of  Arisona  State  Museum. 


Hendrix  College,  Oewge  H.  Burr  Museum  of 

Natural  History. 
Unlvwslty  of  Arkansas 


Tuna  Club. 


University  of  California,  Department  of  Botany: 

University  of  California,  Department  of  Geology 
and  Mineralo^. 

University  of  California,  Museum  of  Paleon- 
tology. 

University  of  California,  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology. 

Pomona  College  Museum 

Museum  of  History,  Scienoe,  and  Art. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  EzhJbit. 

Southern  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  Southwest  Museum 


University  of  Southern  California. 
Munidpaf  Art  Gallery 


Oakland  Public  Museum. 
Piedmont  Art  Gallery.... 


Sage  Library 

Pacific  Grove  Museum  Association. 
Leland  Stanford  Jimior  Museum. . . 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Throop  College  of  Technology 

E.  B.  Crocker  Art  Gallery 

Museum  of  Comparative  Oology.... 


San  Diego  Museum 

San  Diego  Society  of  Natural  History. 


California  Academy  of  Sdenoes. 


California  State  Mining  Bureau 

Memorial  Museum  (Golden  Gate  Park) 

Palace  of  Fine  Arts , 

University  of  Califomia,  Anthropological  Mu- 
seum. 

Santa  Clara  University,  Museum  of  Mineralogy 
and  Paleontology. 


Junius  HendersoUi  curator. 
Edward  R.  Warren,  director. 
Horace  F .  Lunt.  director. 
J.  D.  FIggins,  director. 
G.  L.  Cannon,  curator. 
Reginald  Poland,  director. 

1  Coinpiled  by  Harold  L.  Madison,  secretary  American  Association  of  Museums,  Park  Museum,  Pravl- 
<ienoe,  R.  I. ' 


l^ni versity  of  Colorado  Museum , 

Colorado  College  Museum , 

Colorado  State  Mineral  Collection 

Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History , 

Colorado  Scientific  Society  (Boston  Block). 
Denver  Art  Association , 


Director. 


Charles  C.  Thadi,  president. 
J.H.PhiIUp8,8upermlendent. 
Leila  Annspaagfa,  librarian. 
Mrs.  Marie  B.Owen,  director. 
Rev.  F.  A.  Sumner,  president. 
EugeneAllen  Smith,  director. 


Thomas  Riggs,  Jr.,  otRdtJ 
custodian. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 


Byron  Cummings,  curator. 

M.  J.  McHenry,  curator. 

N.  F.  Drake,  State  geologisL 


W.  A.  Setchell,  in  charge. 
Andrew  C.  Lawson,  in  charge. 

J.  C.  Merriam,  in  diarge. 

Joseph  Grlnnell,  director. 

W.  A.  Hilton,  curator. 

Howard  Robertson,  acting 
director. 

Frank  Wiggins,  superintend- 
ent. 

Holdridge  O.  Collins,  secre- 
tary. 

John  Comstock,  assistant  di- 
rector. 

.\lbert  B.  Ulrey,  curator. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  de  veer,  acting 
curator. 

John  Rowley,  director. 

Richard  L.  Partington,  cu- 
rator. 

Anna  L.  Sawyer,  librarian. 

Laura  Duncan,  curator. 

H.  C.  Peterson,  director. 

F.  C.  Starke,  curator. 

W.  H.  Clapp,  in  diarge. 

W.  F.  Jacksoi,  curator. 

William  Leon  Dawson,  di- 
rector. 

Edgar  L.  Hewett,  director. 

Mrs.  Frank  Stephens,  di- 
rectiv 

Barton  W.  Evermann,  di- 
rector. 

Flether  Hamilton,  corator. 

Charles  R.  Penez,  curator. 

John  N.  Laurvik,  director. 

A.  L.  Kroeber,  curator. 

Anthony  Cichi,  director. 
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XXIX. — ^DiBECTORs  OF  MusBuiis — Continued. 


Locatkn. 


COLORADO— ooatlnaed 

I>enver 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

FortCoUlns 

GoJden , 

CONKECTICUT. 

Falrview , 

Greenwich 

Hartford 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Litchfield 

ICeriden , 

Middletown 

Do 

New  Britain 

«New  Haven , 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

New  London 

Norwich 

Storrs 

Waterbury 

DELAWARE. 

Newark 

WifanlngUm 

DISTRICT  or  OOLUM  BIA. 

Washington 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do...% 

Do 

FLORIDA. 

DeLand 

Gainesville 

St.  Augustine 

OEOROIA. 

Atlanta 

Oxibrd 

Savanni^ 

HAWAO. 

Honolulo 


Name  of  moseum  or  of  institution  oontroUing  it. 


Director. 


East  Side  High  School  Museom , 

8  tate  B  oard  of  Horticoltare 

State  Herbarium 

State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society. . 

Colorado  State  Museum 

State  Agriculture  Museum 

Colorado  Sdiool  of  Mines,  Mineralogical  Museum. 

Blrdcraft  Museum 

The  Bruce  Museum , 

Connecticut  Historical  Society 

Theological  Seminary 

Trinity  College,  Boardman  Hall  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 
Wadsworth  Atheneum  and  Morgan  Memorial. . . 
Litchfield  Historical  Society 

Meride  a  Scientific  Association 

Middlesex  County  Historical  Society 

Wesleyan  University 

New  Britain  Institute 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society 

Yale  University,  the  Eaton  Herbarhun 

Yale  University,  Feabody  Museum  of  Natural 
History: 

Zoological  Collection 

Mineralogical  Collection 

Anthropological  Collection 

Geologica  1  Col  lection 

Paleontological  Collection 

Yale  University,  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Y«le  University.  Steinert  Collection 

New  London  Historical  Society 

Norwich  Free  Academy,  Slater  Memorial  Mu- 
seum. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College , 

Mattatuck  Historical  Society 

Delaware  College , 

Society  of  Natural  History  of  Delaware , 

Army  Medical  Museum 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 

Georgetown  University,  the  Coleman  Museum. 
George  Washington  University  Medical  School. 

Library  of  Congress,  Division  of  Prints 

Natioiud  GaUery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution 
United  States  National  Museum 


John  B.  Stetson  University,  Monroe  Health 

Museum. 
University  of  Florida,  Florida  State  Museum. . . . 
St.  Augustine  Institute  of  Sdenoe  and  Historical 

Society. 


State  Museum 

Emory  University 

Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bemlco  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum 


G.  L.  Cannon,  curator. 
Mrs.  Martha  Shute,  director. 
Ellsworth  Bethel,  curator. 
Jerome  C.  Smiley,  curator. 
Isaac  A.  Abbot,  custodian. 
W.  L.  Burnett,  curat<Mr. 
H.  B.  Patton,  director. 


Mrs.  M.  O.  Wriffht,  director. 

Edward  F.  Blgelow,  curaUv. 

A.  C.  Bates,  secretary  and 
librarian. 

Charles  S.  Thayer,  curator. 

Frederic  W.  Carpenter,  di- 
rector. 

Frank  Butler  Gay,  director. 

Mrs.  Emily  N.  vanderpooi, 
curator. 

David  Glbbs,  president. 

Rev.  A.W.  Haeen,  president. 

WlUiam  North  Rice,  director. 

Anna  O.  Rockwell,  librarian. 

Frederick  Bostwick,  curator. 

Alexander  W.  Evans,  cura- 
tor. 


Wesley  R.  Coe,  curator. 
Edward  S.  Dana,  curator. 
Georse  G.  McCurdy,  curator. 
Charles  Schuchert,  curator. 
Richard  6.  Lull.curator. 
WiUiam  S.  Kendall,  dean  of 
musical  Instruments. 

Ernest  E.  Rogers,  president. 
Helen  Marshall,  curator. 

G.  H.  Lamson,  Jr.,  curator. 


Henry  B.  Thompson. 
Linda  Palmer-Jones,  secre- 
tary. 


Col.  Charles  F.  Craig,curator. 

C.  Powell  Minnigerode,  di- 
rector. 

Francis  Bamum,  curator. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Borden,  dean. 

Richard  A.  Rice,  acting  chief. 

William  H.  Holmes,  curator. 

W.  de  C.  Ravenel,  adminis- 
trative assistant. 


John.F.  Baerecke,  director. 

T.  Van  Hyning,  director. 
Dowitt  Neob,  president. 


9.  W.  MoCallie,  curator. 
H.  H.  Stone,  curator. 
William  Harden,  custodian. 


Herbert  E.  Gregory. 
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XXIX. — ^DiBEcroRs  OF  MusBUMB — Continued. 


Location. 


ILLINOD. 

Bloomington 

Do 

CarUnvUIe 

ChicBRo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Elgin 

EvanstoQ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oaiesburg 

Jollet 

Lake  Forest 

NapervUle 

RockLsfilnd 

Springfield 

Do 

Sterling 

Urbana 

Do 

Do 

mniAKA. 

Bloomtiigton 

Crawforosvllle. . . 
Crown  Point 

Earlham 

Franklin 

Ooshen 

Indianapolis 

Do 

Do 

Marion 

Newcastle 

NoblesvUle 

Notre  Damo 

Richmond 

Do 

South  Bend 

Terre  Haute 

Upland 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids... 

Do..» 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

Do 

Fayette 

Ornmell 

Independence... 
Iowa  City 

Do... 

Do 

Wd 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


nUnols  Wesleyan  University,  Powell  Museum. 

McLean  County  Historical  Society 

Blackburn  College,  Taylor  Museum 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sdenoes 

C  hicago  Historical  Society 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 

University  of  Chicago,  Educational  Museum .... 
University  of  Chicago,  Haskell  Oriental  Museum 

Universitv  of  Chicago,  Walker  Museum 

James  Milliken  University,  Biological  Museum. . 

Museum  of  History.  State  Normal  School 

Elgin  Scientific  Society 

E  \'Bnston  Historical  Sode  ty 

Northwestern  University-Oarrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Bennett  Museimi  of  Christian  Archie- 
ology. 

Museum  of  Northwestern  University  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

Swedish  Historical  Society  of  America 

Knox  College,  Hurd  Museum 

Joliet  Township  High  School 

Lake  Fwrest  CoUeeo  Museum 

Northwestern  College 

Augustana  College  Museum 

nUnols  State  Historical  Library  and  Sodetv. . . 

Illinois  State  Museum * 

Whiteside  Countv  Historical  Society 

University  of  lUinais,  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  Classical 
Archeeology. 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  European 
Culture. 

Indiana  University  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Wabash  College.  Hovey  Museum 

Old  Settlers  and  Historical  Association  of  Lake 

County. 

Earlham  College,  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

Franklin  CoUegeLOorby  Cabinet 

Elkhart  County  Historical  Society 

Art  Association  of  Indianapolis,  John  Herron 

Art  Institute. 

Indiana  State  Museum 

University  of  Indianapolis-Butler  CoUege 

Grant  County  Historical  Society,  Octogenarian 

Museum. 

Henry  County  Historical  Society 

Hamilton  County  Historical  Association 

Notre  Dame  University 

Earlham  College,  The  Joseph  Moore  Museum. . . 
Art  Assodation  of  Richmond 

Northern  Indiana  Historical  Society 

Emeline  Fairbanks  Memorial  Library 

Taylor  University,  Walker  Museum 

Iowa  State  Teadters' College 

Coe  College  Museum 

Iowa  Masonic  Library  and  Museum 

Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences 

Historical  Department  of  Iowa 

Carnegie-Stout  Free  Public  Library 

Herrmann  Museum  of  Natural  History ».... 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Parner  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Free  Public  Libranr 

Museum  of  Art-ana  Arehaeology 

Ranney  Library  and  Museum 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Zoological  Museum. . 
Madrid  Historical  Soda^ T!. 


Director. 


F.  E.  Wood. 

L.  R.  Rhodes,  custodian. 

George  W.  Eggers,  director. 

Frank  M.  Woodrufl,  curator. 

Caroline  M.  Mdlvahne,  cu- 
rator. 

Frederick  J.  V.  SUff,  direc- 
tor. 

Elliot  R.  Downing,  director. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  di- 
rector. 

T.  C.  Chamberlain,  director. 

A.  P.  Tyler. 

Ed.  C.  Page,  In  charge. 

J.  SeymourCurrey,  president. 
Charles  M.  Stuart,  curator. 


U.  S.  Grant,  curator. 


B.  H.  Grave,  curator. 
Stanley  Brown,  supeifntend- 

ent. 
W.  C.  Alice,  curator. 
L.  M.  Umbach,  curator. 
Ira  O.  Nothstein. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Weber. 
A.  R.  Crook,  dilef. 
W.  W.  Davu,  secretary. 
Frank  C.  Baker,  curator. 

A.  8.  Pease,  curator. 

Neil  C.  Brooks,  curator. 


Alfred  M.  Brooks,  curator.. 
Benjamin  H.  Graves,  eurstor. 
Samuel  B.  Woods. 

Allen  D.  Hole,  curator. 
Charles  A.  Deppe,  curator. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  custodian. 
Harold  Haven   Brown,   di- 
rector of  Museum. 
Arthur  Coleman,  curator. 
H.  L.  Brunor,  director. 
R.  L.  Whitson,  diraetor. 

Mn.  8.  J.  Bufkln,  secretary. 

H.  A.  Maker,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

P.  J.  Folk,  librarian  and 
curator. 

Allen  David  Hole,  curator. 

Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Jaekaon,  di- 
rector. 

John  A.  Htbbard,  secretary. 

Mrs.  SalUe  C.  Huc^es^  libra- 
rian. 

Prof.  I.  B.  Peavy. 


Melvin  F.  Any,  curator. 

B.  H.  Bailey,  curator. 
N.  R.  Parvm,  librarian. 

E.  K.  Putnam,  acting  dlre^ 

tor. 
Edgar  R.  Harlan,  curator. 
Atanira  R.  Wlloox,  librarian. 
Rldiard  Herrmann,  director. 
OuyWest  Wlbon,  curator. 
H.  w.  Norris,  curator. 
S.  W.  Gelser,  director. 

C.  H.  Weller,  director. 
Jane  E.  Roberts . 

C.  C.  Nutting,  curator. 
C.  M.  Lucas,  preddent. 


DIBBCTOBB  OP  MUSEUMS. 
XXIX. — PiKBCTOBs  OP  McBBuwe — Continued. 


CoLle^  ol  Emporia ...«. 

Kansas  SUM  NDrmal  Scboo 

UnlversIlT  of  Kansas 

Bclhaay  College . . 


WaahbumCoiregp... 

Kansas  Wealeyan  Untversltj..- 


Bortetv 


.    D.  W.Croaso.  director. 
.   C.  S,  Paniienl«T,  cfaletcu 


Robert  K.  Nabours,  w 


Ogden  CoUecr 

Kentacky  State  Historical  Bode^.. 
Kentucky  Oeologlcal  Burve; 

TnnsylTHilaColleEe 

LouisvJUo  ?n«  Public  Library  lime 


LouLiUdb  State  UnlTerslty  and  Agrlcaltaral 
and  Mecliaulcal  College. 

Isaac  DelgBdo  UtLWUIU  olAlt 

Lnilaisna  Historical  Associatlm  (Memoial  Hall) 


KeniBhec  HMorlcal  Sodety 

Maine  Stall' Husoam... ..  .  

Bowdoin  College,  Uuaeiini  of  Fine  Arti 

BowdolnCoUege.MaSBuin  of  Biology 

Bowdoin  College,  Cleaveland  Cabinet 

Bales  College  Btolagtcal  Museum 

BitdetoD  Academy  Miueum 

Unlverslg  at  Hatae,  Museum  ot  Katural  History. 

MBtoBHistorieaiBooie^r  .■.■;;.■!;."::.::;::;:;;'.■: 

Portland  Society  (^aH.L.D.  M. Sweat  Memo^ 

lia]  Art  Muieum. 
Portland  Society  of  Natoial  History 


Haiyland  Geological  Si 


Qoucber  College 

JcAna  Hopkins  ITnlverslty,  Uusoum  ol 
and  Classical  ArcbKoloey . 

Uaryland  Academy  olSdenoes 

Maryland  lostituta  for  tba  Promotk 


Abt>otAcadamy,JiAn-EtttierArt  Oallery Jaoe  B.  CarpBnter.curatoi 

Phillips  Academy Cbarln  PnlMidy,  director. 

BavwIyHlstorlealSoeletr 


.  U.  Stids,  CDtator. 


Jennie  C.  Uortoo,  r«ent. 
WllUam    B.    Jllisoi,    Stai 

geoloBlst. 
Mrs.  CMrles  Norton,  Ubr 


R.  C.  Ballard  Tbnuton,  dl- 


Fower  S.  Uooney,  secretary. 
Tbomas  A.  James,  curator. 
Chalks   Tbeodore   Burnett, 

director, 
Manton  Copeland,  director. 
Marshall  P. Cram,  curator. 
F.  E.  Fomproy,  director. 
C.  C.  Bpiatt,  director. 
Mlntln  A.  Chrysler,  curator. 


Evelyn  N.  aUmcre,  librarian. 
John  Calvin  Bterens,  man- 

agtag  director. 
Arthur  H.  Norton,  curator. 
S.  M.  HaU,  superintendent. 
Norman  w.  I.CTmaDd,  cura- 

Wcbster  Chester,  director. 


WtlUam    BuUock  Clark,  dt- 


C.  r,  Tumer,  rflraotor, 

L.   H.    Dlstman,  exeoutlre 

secretary. 
Henry  'Walters, owner. 
Brotber  Fabridan,  registrar. 


:.  E.  Qordon,  curator. 
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XXIX. — ^Directors  of  Musrdms — ^(^ontinued. 


Locatkn. 


MussACHUSK'm— con. 
Boston 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  oontrolling  It. 


Director. 


I 


Boston  Society  of  Natural  History . 


Boston  University  Commercial  Museum 

Bostonlan  Society  (Old  State  House) 

Children's  Art  Center 


Do Children's  Museum  of  Boston 

Do Harvard  Medical  School,  Warren  Anatomical 

Museum. 

Do. '  Massachusetts  Normal  Sefaool 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Massachusetts  Historical  Society . 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts , 

Naval  Library  and  Institute 


Do ,  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 

;     Antiquitiee. 
Do I  Old  South  Association  (The  Old  South  Meeting 

I     House). 
Cambridge Harvard  University,  Botanical  Museum 


Do I  Harvard  University,  Collection  of  Classical  An- 

I     tiqultles. 

Do Harvard  Unlver8lty,School  of  Architecture 

Do Harvard  University,  Geological  Museum 

Do ;  Harvard  University,  Oermanio  Museum 

Do Harvard  University,  Gray  Hertarlum ,... 

Do Harvard  University ,  Semitic  Museum 

Do Harvard  University,  Mlneralogical  Museum 

Do Harvard  University,  Museum  of  Comparative 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Charlestown. 
Clinton 


Zoology 

Harvard  University,  Peabody  Museum  of  Arche- 
ology and  Ethnology. 

Harvard  University,  social  Museum 


Harvard  University,  Fo^  Art  Museum. 

United  States  Navy  Yard. 

Clinton  Historical  Society 


Concord Thoreau  Museum . 

Dan  vers Danvers  Historical  Society. 

Deerfleld ,  Pociftntuck  Valley  Memorial  Association. 

Fitchburg !  Fltchburg  Historical  Society 


Do.... 
Gloucester. 
Greenfield. 
Haverhill. 
Ipswich... 
liiancaster. 


Leominster ,  The  Museum 


Wallace  Library  and  Art  Gallery 

Cape  Ann  Sdentiflo  and  Literary  Association . 

Historical  SociGty  of  Greenfield 

Haverhill  Historical  Society 

Ipswich  Historical  Society 

Thayer  Museum 


Lexington. 


Lynn 

M!arblehead. 
Marlborough . 


Lexington  Historical  Society. 


Lynn  Historical  Society 

Harblohead  Historical  Society 

Marlborough  Society  of  Natural  Histiny . 

Medford i  Medford  Historical  Society 

Nantucket '  Nantucket  Historlca  1  Association . 


New  Bedford. 
Newburyport. 
Northampton . 


Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society. 
Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbunr. 
Forbes  Library 


Do Hllyer  Art  Gallery,  Smith  College. 

Peabodv Peabody  Historical  Society 

Pittsfieid Berkshfre  Athenaeum  ana  Museum . 

Plymouth i  Pilgrim  Hall , 

Rehoboth Renoboth  Antiquarian  Society 

Salem <  Essex  Institute 


Do :  PeabodyAcademy  of  Science,  Peabody  Museum. 

Sharon '  Sharon  Historical  Society 

Somerville >  Somervllle  Hostorlcal Society 

South  Natick ,  Historica].NaturalHistory,and  Library  Society. 

Springfield '  Springfield  Art  Museum 


Do Springfield  Museum  of  Natural  History . 

Do ■  Connecticut  Valley  Historical  Society . . 

Taunton ;  BrlstolCounty  Academy  of  Sciences. . . 


mton '  BrlstolCounty  Academy  of  Sc 

Do '  Old  CU>lony  Historical  Society. 


Edward  Wigglesworth,  di- 
rector. 

Ralph  L.  Power,  curator. 

Charles  F.  Read,  treasurer. 

Mr.  FitiRoy  Carrington,  di- 
rector. 

Delia  I.  GriiBin,  director. 

William  F.  Whitney,  diree. 
tor. 

Daniel  O.  Brewster,  curator. 

Arthur  Fairbanks,  director. 
Commandant  Boston  Navy 

Yard. 
Philip  L.  8pakUng,inchargB. 

Richard  W.  Hale,  tnasorer, 

16  (Central  Street. 
George  L.  Goodale,  honorary 

curator. 
George  Henry  Chase,  curator. 

H.Lan£rordWarTen,direetor. 
R.  W.  Sayles,  curator. 
Kuno  Francke,  curator. 

B.  L.  Robinson,  curator. 
David  G.  Lyon,  curator. 
John  E.  Worn,  curator. 
Samuel  Henahaw,  director. 

C.  G.  WiUoughby,  director. 

James  Ford,  director. 

E.  W.  Forbes,  director. 
Arthur  W.  Stone,  curator. 
Wellington    E.    Parkhurst, 

secretary. 

R.  Heber  Howe,  curator. 

Henry  N.  Comey,  curator. 

Mrs.  George  Sheldon,  curator. 

Theresa  N.  Garfield,  libra- 
rian. 

George  E.  Nutting,  librarian. 

Mrs.  Ida  HalL  curator. 
I^eonard  W.  Smith,  curator. 
T.  Frank  Waters,  president. 
John  E.  Thayer,  director. 
Florence  E.Wheeler,  curator. 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Lane,  custo- 
dian. 
C.  H.  Woodbury,  president. 
Hannah  Tutt,  curator. 
Joel  W.  Giles,  curator. 
Geo.  H.  Remele, curator. 
Susan  E.  Brock, curator. 
Frank  Wood,  curator. 

Lalia  May  Damon,  acting 

librarian. 
Al£red  V.  Churohlll,dlreotor. 
Fred  W.  Busby,  president. 
Harlan  H.  Bauard,  curator, 
ynillam  C.  Whiting,  curator. 

Henry  WyckofrBeIknap,ea- 

rator. 
Edwards.  Morse, director. 
George  Kempton,  custodian. 

IdaH.  Morse,  curator. 
.  George      Walter     Vincent 

Smith,  director. 
Mrs.  Grace  P.  Johnson,  OO' 

rator. 
William  F.Adams, president 

and  curator. 

F.  Sejmaore  Hersey,  curator. 
Edith  M.  Hodgman,  curator 

of  museum. 
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XXIX. — Directors  of  Musbi^ms — (Continued. 


Locstkn. 


1IA88ACHU8BTTB— con. 

Topsfleld 

Tufts  College 

WeUesley 

Do 

Westboro 

West  Newbury 

WlUlamstown 

Woburn 

Woods  Hole 

Worcester 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MICmGAK. 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek , 

Detroit , 

East  LansinK , 

Grand  Rapios 

Hougbton , 

Lannng.,. , , 

Muskeeon 

Three  Oaks , 

MINNXSOTA. 

Collegevllle 

MinneaiK>ll8 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Northfleld 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

St.  Peter 

Winona 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Agricultural  College. . . . 

Jackson , 

Do 

MISSOURI. 

Columbia 

Do 

Doe  Run 

Glasgow 

Kansas  City 

Do .' 

Rolla 

Do 

Springfield 

St  Louis 

Do 

Bo 

Do 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institutioo  oontiQlUng  it. 


Topsfleld  Historical  Society 

Tufts  College.  Bamum  Museum 

Wellesley  College,  Famswortb  Museum  of  Art., 

Wellesley  Collie,  Museum  of  Zoology 

Westborough  Historical  Society 

West  Newbury  Natural  History  Club ...... 

Williams  College  Geological  Museum , 

Woburn  Public  Library 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Museum 

American  Antiquarian  Society 

Clark  University  Educational  Museum 

Worcester  Art  Museum 

Worcester  Natural  History  Museum 

Worcester  Historical  Society 

Alma  CoUege.  Francis  A.  Hood  Museum 

University  of  Michigan 

Public  School  Museum 

Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Kent  Scientific  Museum 

Michigan  CoUege  of  Mines ,  MinoalogicalMuseum 
Michigan  HistoricalCommission 

Hackley  Art  Gallery 

Chamberlain  Memorial  Museum 

St.  John's  University 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Selenoes 

Minneapolislnstitute  of  Fine  Arts 

Walker  Art  Gallery 

University  of  Minnesota  Geological  Museum . . . 
University  of  Mlnnesdta (Zoological Museum). . 

St.  Olaf  College 

Hamline  University  Museum  of  Natural  Arts. . 
Minnesota  Historical  Society 

St.  Paul  Institute  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College 

State  Normal  School 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Milsaps  College 

State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 

State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri 

University  of  Missouri,  Museum  of  Art  and  Ar- 
cheology. 

Graves  Private  Museum 

Pritchett  College 

Daniel  B.  Dyer  Museum  (Public  Library  Build- 
ing). 

Nelson  GaUery  of  Art  (Public  Library  Building). 

Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mines 

Missouri  School  of  Mines,  Geological  Museum.... 
Dniry  College,  Edward  M.  Shepard  Museum.... 

City  Art  Museum 

Educational  Museum  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 

Schools. 

Missouri  Historical  Society  Museum 

Washington  University  (St.  Louis  School  of  Fine 

Arts). 


Director. 


George  Francis  Dow,  secre- 
tary. 

Herbert  V.  Neal,eurator. 

Alice  Van  Vechten  Brown, 
director. 

Albert  P.  Morse,  curator. 

Charles  M.  Packard,  presi- 
dent. 

Helen  S.  Merrill,  curator. 

H.  F.  Cleland,  curator. 

Ethel  W.  Fowle,  librarian. 

Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Libra- 
rian. 

W.  H.  Bumham,  in  charge. 

Raymond  Wyer,  director. 

Mrs.  Ella  L.  uorr.  custodian. 

Ellery  Bicknell  Cirane,  libra- 
rian. 


H.  M.  MacCurdy,  director. 
Alexander  G.  Ruthven,  di- 
rector. 

Clvde  H.  Burroughs,  secre- 
tary and  curator. 

Walter  B.  Barrows,  director. 

Herbert  E.  Sargent,  director. 

A.  E.  Seaman,  director. 

George  Newman  Fuller, cus- 
todian. 

Miss  Lulu  F.  Miller, director. 

(George  R.  Fox,  director. 


Severin  Gertken,  curator. 

John  R.  Van  Derlip,  director. 
T.  B.  Walker,  director. 
W.  H.  Emmons,  curator. 
T.  S.  Roberts,  curator. 
Edward  W.  Sctunidt .  curator. 
Henry  L.  Osbom,  director. 
Willoughby    BaDOOck,    Jr., 

curator. 
Arthur  Sweeney,  director. 
J.  A.  Edquist.  curator. 
John  M.  Holunger,  curator. 


William  N.  Logan,  director. 
J.  M.  Sullivan,  director. 
Dunbar  Rowland,  director. 


Floyd  C.  Shoemaker,  secre- 
tary. 
John  rickard,  curator. 

F.  P.  Graves,  director. 

Edward  Butts,  curator. 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Parsons,  cu- 
rator. 

H.  A.  Buehler,  director. 

G.H.  Coo.  director. 

Charles  B..  Spurgeon,  cura- 
tor. 

R.  A.  Holland,  director. 

C.  G.  Rathmann, director. 

H.  M.  Whelpley,  director. 
Ludwig  Kotany,  treasurer. 
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XXIX. — ^DiBEOTOKS  OF  MusBiTMs — Contiiiued. 


Location. 


MONTANA. 

Helena. , 

NKBKASKA. 

Agate 

Crete , 

Hastings , 

Lincoln , 

Do 

Omalia 

Do 

NEVADA. 

Reno 

NEW  HAMP8HIBX. 

Concord 

Hanover 

Hopkinton 

Keene 

Manchester 

Do 

NEW  TEBSET. 

Biidgeton 

Flemlngton 

Hackensack 

Jersey  City 

Montclair 

Morristown 

New  Bnmswlck 

Newark 

Do 

Princeton. 

Do 

Salon 

Trenton 

Vineland 

Woodbury 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque 

Las  Vegas 

Santa  Fe 

Do 

Do 

Do 

NEW  TOBK. 

Albany 

Do 

Alfred 

Amsterdam 

Bingham  ton 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  muaeom  or  of  histitution  oontrollbig  it. 


Montana  Historical  and  MlsoeUaneooB  library . 


Cools  Miiseum  of  N  atural  History 

Doane  College  Museum 

Hastiness  College  Museum 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 

Nebraska  State  Museum 

Creiditon  University  Museum 

Omfina  Public  Library  and  Museum 

Nevada  Historical  Society 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 

Dartmouth  College,  Butterfleld  Museum 

New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society 

Keene  Hi^  School 

Currier  Gallery  of  Art 

Manchester  Historic  Association 

Cumberland  County  Historical  Society 

Hunterdon  County  Historical  Society 

Bergen  County  Historical  Society  (Jolmson  Pub- 
lic Library). 

Free  Public  Library  Museum 

Montclair  Art  Museum 

Washington  Headquarters 

Rutgers  College,  Geological  Museum 

New  Jersey  Eustorical Society  (16  W.  Park  St.). . 

The  Newark  Museum  Association,  The  Newark 

Museum. 
Princeton  University,  Museum  of  Geology  and 

Archeology. 
Princeton  University,  The  E.  M.  Museum  of 

Historic  Art. 

Salem  County  Historical  Society 

New  Jersey  State  Museum 

Vineland  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society... 
Historical  Society  of  Gloucester  County 

University  of  New  Mexico  Museum 

Hewett  's  Museum,  Normal  University 

New  Mexico  Historical  Society  and  Museum 

Museum  of  New  Mexico 

Archaeological  Society  of  New  Mexico 

School  of  American  Research,  Museum  of  New 
Mexico. 

Albany  Institute 

New  York  State  Museum 

Alfred  University,  Allen  Steinheim  and  Museum 

of  Natural  History. 

Montgomery  County  Historical  Society 

Broome  County  Historical  Society,  Art  Gallery 

and  Museum. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum 

Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. 

Children's  Museum  (Bedford  Park) 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 


Dtreotor. 


N.  Y.  Pemberton,  librarian. 


Harold  J.  Cools,  owner  and 

director. 
Carl  O.  Carlson,  director. 
W.  J.  Kent,  director. 
E.  E.  Blaccnan, curator. 
Ennin  H.  Barbour,  curator. 
William  F.  Rigge,  director. 
Edith  Tobitt,  librarian. 


Jeanne  E.  Wier,  secretary 
and  curator. 


Otis  G.  Hammond,  superin- 
tendent. 

James  W.  Ooldwait,  profes- 
sor of  geology. 

Sarah  U.  Klmbal,  curator. 

James  F.  Smith. 

Arthur  M.  Heard. 

Fred  W.  Lamb,  curator. 


Chas.  £.  Sheppard,  presi- 
dent. 

Hiram  E.  Deats, librarian. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Westervelt, 
director. 

Edmund  W.  Miller,  librarian. 

Katherine  Innes,  curator. 

Alfred  E.  Mills,  president. 

J.  A.  Volney  Lewis,  curator. 

William  S.  Disbrow,  secre- 
tary. 

John  Cotton  Dana,  director. 

William  Libbey,  director. 

Allan  Marquand,  director. 

Geo.  W.  Price,  secretary. 
Mrs.  Kathryn  B.  Greywacz, 

acting  curator. 
Frank  D.  Andrews,  secretary. 
Frank  H.  Stewart,  president. 


David  S.  Hill  j>resident. 

Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  presi- 
dent. 

L.  B.  Prince,  president. 

P.  A.  F.  Waiter,  executive 
secretary. 

Paul  A.  F.  Walter,  secre- 
tary. 

Edgar  L.  Hewett,  director. 


I.  Townsend  Lansing,  presi- 
dent. 
John  M.  Clarke,  director. 
James  D .  Bennehoff ,  curator. 

W.  Max  Reid,  curator. 
William  F.  Seward,  custo- 
dian. 
William  Henry  Fox,director. 
Walter  Scott  Perry,  director. 
Anna  B.  Gallup,  curator. 
C.  Stuart  Gager,  director. 


DIBBCTOBS  OF  MUSEUMS. 
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XXIX. — ^Directors  of  MtrsEUifs — Continued. 


Location. 


Nxw  TOXK— continued. 
Buffalo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Canandaigua 

Canton 

Clinton 

Cortland 

Elmira 

Oeneseo 

Oenera 

aienlrls 

OranviUe 

Hamilton 

Ithaca 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Johnstown 

Lake  George 

Staten  Islsoid 

Newburgh 

New  York  City 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ;. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Niagara 

Poofhkeepsie 

Bocnester 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

**S^?::::::::::;: 

Sohoharie. 


Name  of  museum  or  oTinstftutioa  controlling  it. 


B uflalo  Fine  Arts  Academy 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences , 

Canisius  College 

Ontario  County  Historical  Society 

Museum  of  St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College  Museum  of  Natural  History. . 
F.  W.  Higgins  Museum 

Amot  Art  Gallery 

Livingston  County  Historical  Society  (Geneseo 
Log  Cabin  Museum). 

Hobart  CoUei^e 

Genessee  Valley  Museum 

Pember  Library  and  Museum 

Colgate  University  Museum 

Cornell  University,  College  of  Civil  Engineering 

Cornell  University,  Geological  Museum 

Cornell  University  Museum  of  Classical  ArchiB- 
olQgy 

Cornell  University,  Museum  of  Invertebrate  Zo- 
dogv. 

Cornell  University,  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zo- 
ology. 

Cornell  University,  Veterinary  College 

Johnstown  Historical  Society  Museum 

New  York  State  Historical  Society 

Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Public  Museum. 

State  Museum  (Washington's  Headquarters)... 

Academy  Mount  St.  Vincent 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

The  American  Museum  and  Temple  of  Music . . 

American  Numismatic  Society  (156th  St.,  west 
of  Broadway). 

Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Lorilliard 
Mansion  (Bronx  Park). 

Columbia  University,  Egleston  Mineralogical 
Museum. 

Colonial  Dames  Society,  Van  Cortlandt  Manor 
(Van  Cortlandt  Park). 

Cooper  Union,  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decora- 
tion. 

Hispanic  Society  of  America  (loOth  St.,  west  of 
Broadway). 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (Heye  Founda- 
tion.) 

Museum  of  French  Art 

New  York  Botanical  Garden  (Bronx  Park) 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  (170  Central 

Park  west). 
New  York  Public  Library  Art  Galleries  and 

Exhibition  Rooms. 
New  York  University 

Washington  Headquarters  Association  (Jumel 

Mansion). 
Niagara  University 

Vassar  College,  Natural  History  Museum 

Bevier  Memorial,  Hedbanics  *  uutitute 

Memorial  Art  Gallery 

Municipal  Museum , 

Rochester  Historical  Sodety 

University  of  Rochester,  Geological  Museum ... 

University  of  Rochester  JSoolaJacal  Museum 

Ward 's  Natural  Science  Establishment 

Schenectady  County  Historical  Sodety 

Union  Coll.  Natural  History  Museum 

Schoharie  County  Hlstozloal  Society 


Director. 


Mrs.  Cornelia  B.  Sage  Quin* 
ton,  director. 

Frank  H.  Severance,  secre- 
tary. 

Henry  R.  Howland,  treas- 
urer. 

Henry  Wolff,  curator. 

Charles  F.  MUliken,  presi- 
dent. 

Grover  C.  Manoe,  curator. 

Nelson  C.  Dale,  direct<». 

Frauds  E.  Whitmore,  cura- 
lor. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Murdock 
DIven,  director. 

George  S.Williams  in  charge. 

E.  H.  Eaton,  director. 
Caroline  Bishop,  curator. 

F.  T.  Pember,  <urector. 
Albert  P.  Bri^am,  curator. 
Eugene  £.  Haskell,  dean. 
Henry  S.  Willianas,  director. 

E.  P.  Andrews,  curator. 

James  G.  Needham,  director 

Hugh  D.  Reed,  director. 

Veranus  A.  Moore,  director. 
Fred.  Plamondon,  superin 
tendent. 

Charles  W.  Leng,  director. 

Marlon  B.  Cook,  curator. 
Sister  Mary  Amorose,  dean. 

F.  A.  Lucas,  director. 
Alice  A.  Driegs,  founder. 
Bauman  L.  Belden,  director. 

Gunther   Ackennan,   secre- 
tary. 
Alfted  J.  Moses,  director. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Fairfax,  presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  G.  Hewitt, 
director. 

Archer  M.  Hmitington,pre6i- 
dent. 

Edward  Robinson,  director. 

George  G.  Hcye,  director. 

McDougall  Hawkes,  presi- 
dent. 

N.  L.  Britton,  director  in 
chief. 

Robert  H.  Kelby,  secretary. 

Edwin  H.  Anderson,  direc- 
tor. 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  LL.D., 
chancelloi^ 

Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Kramer, 
president. 

Very  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Ukly, 
C  M.,  president. 

A.  L.  TreadweU,  curator. 

Royal  B.  Famum,  superin- 
tendent. 

George  L.  Herdle,  director. 

Edward  D .  Putnam,  curator. 

E.  D.  Putnam,  curator. 

H.  L.  Falrchild. 

Chas.Wri(dbt  Dodge,  curator. 

Frank  A.  ward,  president. 

Ella  Stickles,  curator. 

James  H.  StoUer,  curator. 

C.  P.  Throop,  president. 
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XXIX. — ^DiBBcroBS  OF  MusBUics — Ocmtinued. 


Locatioii. 


Kxw  YORK— cantinaed. 

Skaneateles 

Boathampton,    Long 

Island. 
Syracuse 

Do 

Do 

Troy 

Utiea 

Waterloo , 

West  Point 

NOBTH  CAROUXA. 

Conoord 

Davidson 

Durham 

Do 

Ralei^ 

Do 

Tryon 

Do 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College 

Bismarck 

Fargo 

University 

OHIO. 

Berea 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cleveland 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Columbus 

Do 

Do 

Davton 

Delaware. 

Fremont 

Greenville ■. 

Hiram 

Norwalk 

Oberlin 

Do 

Do 

Springfield 

Tiian 

Toledo 

Yellow  Springs 

"•ongstown , 


Name  of  museum  or  of  instltntiOD  cantrolling  it. 


Director. 


Skaneateles  Library  Assodatian,  Barrow  Art 

Gallery. 
Southampton  Art  Museum , 

Onondaga  Historical  Association  (311  Mont- 
gomery St.). 

Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Syracuse  Public 
Library  Building). 

S3rracu8e  University  Biological  Museum 

Rensselaer  Polytechnlclnstitute 

Oneida  Historical  Society 

Waterloo  Libranr  and  Historical  Society , 

U.  S.  Military  Academy,  Ordnance  Museum.. 

Scotia  Seminary , 

Davidson  College  Museum 

Trinity  College 

Trinity  College  Historical  Society 

North  Carolina  Hall  of  History 

North  Carolina  State  Museum 

Green  Museum - 

I*olk  County  Museum 

Agricultural  Cktilege 

State  Historical  Soeie^  Museum 

North  Dakota  Art  AssociatloD. 

University  of  North  Dakota  Museom 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Herman  Heiser  Mu- 
seum. 

Cincinnati  Museum , , 

Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History  (312 
Broadway). 

Cuvier  Press  Club 

Llovd  Library  and  Museum 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  Industrial  Museum. . 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Adelbert  College  Laboratory  Museum 

Museum   of  Comparative   Anthropology   and 

Anatomy. 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society , 

Western  Reserve  University , 

Columbus  Art  Association,  Columbus  Gallery 

of  Art. 
Ohio  State  ArchEclogical  and  Histortcal  Society. , 

Ohio  State  University  Oeoloffical  Museum 

Dayton  Public  Library  and  Museum 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Sandusky  County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Asso* 

dation. 
Museum  of  Carnegie  Library 

Hiram  College , 

Firdands  Historical  Society , 

Oberlin  College,  Geological  and  Geographical 

Museum. 
Oberlin  College,  Dudley  P.  AUan  Memorial  Art 

Museum. 
Oberlin  College,  Zoological  and  anthropological 

Museum. 
Clark  County  Historical  Society 

Hddelberg  University , 

Toledo  Museum  of  Art 

Antioch  College 

Butler  Art  Institute 


Lydia  A.  Cobane,  librarian 

and  president. 
Samuel  I^.  Parridi,  director. 

caiarles  W..\nnible/!ustodian. 

Fernando  A.  Carter,  director. 

Charles  W.  Hargitt,  curator. 
John  M.  Clarke,  director. 
Geo.  Fenton,  librarian  and 

curator. 
Lulu  M.  dark,  librarian. 
Charles  Hines,  in  charge. 


James  J.  Wolfe,  director. 
William  K.  Boyd. 
Fred  A.  Olds,  director. 
H.  H.  Brimley,  curator. 

Mrs.  George  £.  Morton. 


J.H.Shepperd.vice  director. 
Melvin  R.  Gilmore,  curator. 
Mrs.    Male   Douglas   Blnd- 

laub.  director. 
E.  J.  Baboock,  director. 


W.  N.  Speckmann,  director. 

J.  H.  Gest,  director. 
Lester  D.  Collier,  director. 

Charles  Dury,  custodian. 
W.  H.  Aiken,  curator. 
John  T.  Faig,  president. 
N.  M.  Fenneman,  chairmaii 

museum  committee. 
F.  M.  Comstock,  curator. 
F.  H.  Herrick.  director. 
Thomas  W.  Todd,  director. 

Frederic  Allen  Whiting,  di- 
rector. 

Paul  M.  Rea,  director. 

W.  H._Cathcart.  director. 

F.  H.  derrick,  director. 

Mrs.  WilHam  MoQeUan  Bit- 
ter, president. 

William  C.  Mills,  curator. 

J.  F.  Carman,  curator. 

C.  L.  Sullivan,  custodian. 

I^wis  G.  Westgate,  curator. 

Basil  Meeks,  secretary. 

Charles  L.  ICatienberger,  cu- 
rator. 
George  H.  Cdton.  curator. 
J.  G.  Qibbs.  curator. 
Geo.  D.  Hubbard,  curator. 

Clarence  Ward,  director. 

Lynds  Jones,  curator. 

Elizabeth  Josephine  Smart, 

secretary. 
M.  E.  Klockner,  curator. 
George  W.  Stevens,  director. 
William  M.  Dawson,  aottng 

president. 
Joseph  G.  Butkr,  Jr., 

dent. 


DIBBCT0B8  OF  MUSEUMS. 
XXIX. — DmxcTOBa  or  Musitiiib — Continued. 

Name  otmnwnmciroIiiislKDdaiicaDtnilKiigll. 


OkbhonuBbutlcs]  Bocisty 

Oregon  ApIcuKuial  CoUtgt 

UnlTeraity  ol  Orcgcn,  Candcn  QeoMclcal  Ua- 

OragoD  Hiatofical  SoclelT 

Portland  An  AraodBtian,llu!numo<  Art 

Fortland  Free  Museum 


Site  and  ReUc  Society  of  OenDanIown . . 

PetmsrlvsnlB  CoUege 

Historical  Society  cf  Dauphin  County . . . 
Pennijlcuila  State  Uoaeum 

Haverford  ( 

Lebanon  Ci 

AUegheuy  CoUege 

AlbriS«Coll«Be 

Meni3t  Free  Art  Gallery,  Museum, and  Library. 

Uoravlaa  Historical  Boclety  Museum 

Hlattrtcal  Society  of  Montiranery  County 

Bsgar  Museum  or  Natural  Histcry 

AeBdemy  <t  Nalural  Sciences 

Boy  Scouts'  Museum 

Srerel  Inalitule  Museum 

Indgpeodence  Hall  and  National  Museum 

Library  and  Museum  ol  the  Grand  Lodge  of  F. 

and  A.  M.  ot  PennsylTauls. 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Badety  of  Phlla- 

(tetpbla,  The  Numismatic  Collection. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  (*  the  Fine  Arts 

Peonsytvanla  Utueum  (Memorial  Ball,  Falr- 

Tbe  PblladelphlB  Commercial  Museum   (Mth 

Preabylehau  Histolcal  Society,  Museum  and 

Gallery  { Wlttcrspoon  BulWIng). 
School  onnduslrlalArl 


Uu.-^u 

'ty  of  f  onnsv 

my  and  Biology. 

vr.  r.  Wllslsch  Callectlon  IMemorlal  Uall,  Fall 

mount  Park). 

Wagner  Free  Institute  ol  Science 

Wl$te[  Institute  of  Anatomy 

ZoologlcaJ  Society  of  FhUadelplila,  Pathological 


al  Carnegie  In- 

Hlslorlcal  Society  ol  SchuyDdU  County 

HIstorlcalSociely  of  Berks  Coun^ 

Everharl  Museum  of  Natural  Hlinory,  Science, 

rennsytranla  State  College,  School  of  Mines 
Museum. 

Swarthmore  CoUegB 

Drake  Mu.«eum 

Favetle  Coiuily  Historical  Society I 

Valley  Forge  Museum  of  American  Hlslory '- 

Warren  Academy  of  Sciences,  Randall  Museum.- 


leorge  H.  Hlmes,  mralitf. 
.on a  Belle  Crocker,  curator. 
.  F.  Wlegsad,  curator. 


Charlca  R.  Roberta,  secretai 
J.  A.  W.Haas. 
BenJ.  L.  MlUei. 

Mrs.  A  da  Cable. 

C.  A.  Reeds,  dlrccto. 

H.  C.  Merca\prBsldent. 


E.  8.  BreidenMu^,  eurakr. 

Mrs.  L.A.Perry. 

Thomas  Lynch  Hootgomery, 

Henry  S.  Pratt,  director. 
Charles  D.  Welnlck. 
Cheeter  A.  Darling,  curator. 
J.  P. SotOer, curator. 
Frank  A.  Merrick,  director. 
Wm.  H.Vogler,  secretary. 
France!  M.Foi,  curator. 


7.  E.  B.  Buckinham,  llbra- 

F.  D.  I.angenhdm,  curator. 

John  F.  Lewis,  president. 
Langdon  Warner,  director. 

W.  P.  Wilson,  director. 

Joseph  B.    Turner,    general 

soctetwy. 
Howard  F.  Htratlon ,  director. 
T.  L.  Comparette,  curator. 
O.  B.  Gordon,  director. 

Milton  J.  Greenman, director. 

E.  A.  Shunk,  cuslodian. 

lohD  G.  Rottaermcl,  director. 
Ulton  J.  Greenman,  direclor. 
Herbert  Fox,  curator. 

Jolm  W.  Beatly,  director. 
W.  J.  HoUaod,  director. 

Unger,  librarian. 
isB/Scball 
.  W.  Men     ■ 
N.  Datis,  I 

E.  S.  Moore,  dean. 


Edwaiil  Undwy,  director. 
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XXIX. — ^DiBiscTORS  OF  Museums — Continued. 


Location. 


PEMNSTLYAinA— contd 

Washington 

Do 

Westchester 

Do 

WUkes-Barre 

Williamsport 

York 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Kewport 

Providenoe 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Warren 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

Charleston 

Do 

Do 

Clemson  College 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Newberry 

Spartanburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Pierre 

Rapid  City 

Vermilion 

TENNESSEE. 

aarksville 

Knoxville 

Lebanon 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 

TEXAS. 

Austin 

Do 

Dallas 

FortWorth 

Houston 

Do 

San  Antonio 

Waco 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institutkn  oantroUJng  it. 


Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Washington  County  Historical  Sooiety 

Chester  County  Historical  Society 

West  Chester  State  Normal  School  If  useum 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society 

The  James  V.  Brown  Library  and  Lycoming 

Historical  Society. 
Historical  Society  of  York  County 

Newport  Historical  Society 

Annmary  Brown  Memorial ^ 

Brown  university: 

Archeology 

Herbarium 

Park  Museum  ( Roger  Williams  Park) 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 

Warren  Antiquarian  Society 

Carolina  Art  Association , 

Charleston  Museum .1 . . 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Charleston  Chap- 
ter. 

Clemson  College,  Natural  History  Museimi 

Thomwell  Orphanage  Museum 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Fiuman  u  niversity  Museum 

Newberry  College,  Sifley  Museum 

Wofford  College 

South  Dakota  State  Historical  Museum 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines , 

University  of  South  Dakota,  State  Geological 
Museum. 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University 

University  of  Tennessee,  Geological  Museum 

Cumberland  University t 

Cossitt  Library  Museum  Association,  Cossitt 
Library. 

Tennessee  Historical  Society , 

Vanderbllt  University 

Walden  University,  walden  Museum 

Elizabeth  Ney  Museum 

University  of  Texas,  Museum  of  Economic  Geol- 

Dallas  Art  Association , 

Fort  Worth  Museum  of  Art  (Carnegie  Library). 

Houston  Museum 

Houston  Art  League  (Scantan  Building) 

Scientific  Society  of  San  Antonio 

Baylor  University 


Dlieetor. 


Samuel  C.  Black,  pcesidsat 
George  B.  Montgomery,  sec- 
retary. 
Gilbert  Cop^  secxetarr. 
George  M.  PhiUlps,  pcmdMl. 
Christopher  Wren,  librarian. 
O.  R.  Howard  Thamson,  li- 
^  brarian. 
George  R.  ProweU,  corator. 


Lloyd  M.  Mayer,  librarian. 
Margaret  B.  Stillwell,caraU)r 

Dr.  John  Shapley,  curator. 
Carroll  W.  Dodge,  coratbr. 
Harold  L.  Madbon.  curator. 
Howard  M.Chapin,Ubr«riazL 
L.  Earle  Rowe,  director. 
Rev.     Joseph     Hutcheson, 
president. 


John  F.  Ficken,  acting  presi- 
dent. 

Laura  M.  Bragg,  director. 

Martha  B.  Wasnington,  pres- 
ident. 

F.  H.  H.  Calhoun,  curator. 

L.  Ross  Lynn,  president. 

A.  C.  Moore. 

George  A.  Buist,  curator. 

D.  A.  Du  Pre,  director. 


Doane  Robinson,  director. 
Cleophas  C.  O'Harra,  director 

and  president. 
Freeman  Ward,  corator  and 

State  geologist. 


C.  H.  Gordon,  director. 
Kate  A.  Hinds,  director. 
Lida  Speed,  custodian. 

John  H.  De  Witt,  president. 
L.  C.  Glenn,  director. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Oneal,  director. 


Emma  Burleson,  custodian. 
J.  A.  Udden,  director. 

J.  B.  Martin,  custodian. 

Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber,  seere> 
tary. 

C.  L.  Brock,  director. 

Mrs.  O.  i..  Norsworth  fNors- 
worthy],oorTesponding  sec- 
retary. 

Edw&rd  Heusinger  secre- 
tary. 

John  Kern  Streoker,  jr.,  cura- 
tor. 
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XXIX. — BiRECTOKs  OF  Mu8BUM8 — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  Institution  controlling  it. 


UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Do 


VERMONT. 


Utah  Art  Institute 

University  of  Utah  Museum. 


Burlington. . 
Middlebury. 
Montpelier.. 


Do 

St.  Jotmsbury. 
Westfleld 


University  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College.  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Vermont  Historical  Society 


Vermont  State  Museum 

The  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natund  Science. 
Hitchcock  Memorial  Museum 


VnOINIA. 

I 

Blacksburg !  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute . 


Charlottesville. 

Emory 

Lexington 

Richmond. . . . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


University  of  Virginia,  I^ewis  Brooks  Museum. 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Washington  and  Lee  Urn versity 

Confederate  Muteum  (White  Bouse  of  the  Con- 
federacy). 
State  Museum  of  Agriculture 


WASHINOTON. 


PuUman. 
Seattle.., 
Do.. 
Spokane. 
Taooma., 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton.. 
Baraboo. . . 

Beloit 

Do 

Darlington. 
La  Crosse.. 


Madison... 

Do 

Do 

Milton 

Milwaukee. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Milwaukee  (South). 


New  London. 
Flatteville. .. 

Ripon 

St.  Francis... 


WTOICINO. 


Laramie 

Yellowstone 
Park. 


National 


R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  Confederate  Veterans. 

Richmond  College  Museum 

The  Valentine  Museum 


State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington,  State  Museum. 

Seattle  Fine  Arts  Society 

•Spokane  City  Museum 

Ferry  Museum 


Lawrence  College  Museum 

Sauk  County  Historical  Society 

Beloit  College,  Uo^an  Museum 

Beloit  College  Geological  and  Zoolodcal  Museum , 

Lafayette  County  Historical  Society 

La  Crosse  Normal  School 


Q.  A.  R.  Memorial  Hall 

State  Historical  Museum  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College  .Vuseum 

Milwaukee  Downer  College^  Greene  Memorial 
Museum. 

Lay  ton  Art  Gallery 

Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee 

Concordia  College 

Milwaukee  Art  Institute 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  School 

South  Milwaukee  Museum 


New  London  Public  Museum 

State  Mining  School 

Ripon  College 

St.  Francis  Seminary,  Salzmann  Museum. 


University  of  Wyoming 

National  Park  Service  Museum. 


Director. 


J.  Leo  Fairbanks,  preaident. 
F.   J.    Pack   and   Levi  E. 
Young,  curators. 


G.  H.  Perkins,  curator. 
Owen  W.  Mills,  director. 
Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  libra- 
rian. 
George  H.  Perkins,  curator. 
Mabel  A.  Shields,  curator. 
£.  H.  Hitchcock,  curator. 


Ellison  A.  Smyth,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor. 
Thomas  L.  Watson,  director. 

H.  D.  Campbell,  director. 

Susie  B.  Harnson,  house 
regent. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  commissioner 
of  agriculture. 

A.  S.  Baird,  acting  comman- 
dant. 

Garnet  Ryland,  purator  pro 
tem. 

E.  V.  Valentine,  president. 


W.  T.  Shaw,  curator. 
F.  8.  Hall,  director. 
£.  L.  Grondahl,  president. 
Prof.  Bonser,  in  charge. 
W.  A.  Bonney,  curator. 


Rufus  Mather  Bagg,  curator. 
H.  E.  Ck>le,  president. 
Geo.  L.  Collie,  curator. 

P.  H.  Conley,  president. 
Albert   H.   Sanford,  custo- 
dian. 
Hosea  Rood,  custodian. 
Charles  E.  Brown,  chief. 

A.  R.  Crandall,  director. 
Alice  L.  Thomas,  curator. 

George  Raab,  curator. 
Henry  L.  Ward,  director. 
A.  E.  Bergmann,  curator. 
Dudley  C.  Warner,  director. 
Grant  Cook,  curator. 
Mrs.  Ellen    F.    Butterfield, 

president. 
C.  F.  Carr,  curator. 
R.  E.  Davis,  director. 
Frank  M.  Erickson.  dean. 
William  Metzdorf,  director. 


S.  H.  Knight,  curator. 
M.  P.  Skinner,  in  charge. 
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XXX. — ^Librarians  op  Public  and  Society  Librarieb. 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Nnmber 

bound 

Tohmies. 


ALABAMA. 


Alabama  City. 

Annifiton 

Bessemer 

Birmingham.. 

Decatur 

Ensley 

Eu&uJa 

Fairhope 

Florence 


Qadsden 

HuntsvUle... 
Mobile 

Do 

Ifantgomery. 

Do 


Do 

Selma 

Talladega 

Troy 

Tuscumbia.... 
Union  SprlngB. 


ABizoyA. 


Bisbee... 
Douglas. 
Flagstaff. 
Globe... 
Phoenix. 
Do.. 
Presoott. 
Tucson.. 


ABKAiraAS. 


FftyetteviUe. 
Fort  Smith.. 
Little  Rock. 

Mena , 

Pine  Bluff.., 
Sublaco 


CAUFOBNIA. 


Alameda 

Alhambra.... 
Bakersfield..., 

Do 

Berkeley , 

Chioo 

Colton 

Colusa 

Corona 

Coronado 

Covlna , 

El  Centre 

Do 

Eureka 

Do 

Exeter 

Fairfield 

Fresno , 

Grass  Valley.. 
Hanford 

Do 

Hayward 

Hemet 

Independence. 
Long  Beach.. 
Los  Angeles.. 

Do.. 

Los  Gatos...., 

Kadera 

Martines 

Marysville.... 

Merced 

desto 


Li- 


Gardner  Nichols  Library 

Camegio  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Libnry 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Southern  Library  Association 

brary. 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Association  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Depsxtment  of  Archives  and  Histo^ 

Library. 

State  and  Supreme  Court  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Helen  Keller  Library 

Public  Library 


Copper  Queen  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Old  Dominion  Library. 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library.. 


Public  Library , 

Carnegie  City  Library , 

Public  Library , 

do , 

do , 

New  Sublaco  Abbey  Library. 


Free  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Beale  Memorial  Fne  PuUic  Library. 

Kern  County  Free  library 

Public  Library 

...-do 


.do 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Imperial  County  Free  Library. 
PuMc  Library 


FVee  Library 

Humboldt  County  Free  Library . . . . 

Carnegie  Library 

Solano  County  Free  Library , 


County  Free  Library. 

I'ubllc  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Kings  County  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Invo  County  Free  library , 

Public  Libraiy 

Los  Angeles  County  Free  library., 

PubHcIibrary , 

....do , 

Madera  County  Free  Library , 

Contra  Costa  County  Free  library. 

City  Library , 

Merced  County  Free  Library , 

Stanislaus  County  JFYee  Library. . . , 


Frank  Stewart 

Anne  Van  Ness  Blanchet. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  WarUck 

Lloyd  W.  Josselyn 

Louise  Leadingham 

M.  G.  Messer,  acting 

Mrs.  Willa  £.  Barron 

L.  J.  Newoomb  Comings. . 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Smith 


Lena  Martin 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Darwin 

Leila  £.  Aunspaugh. . 
Mn.  Lewis  W.  Hitfris. 

Laura  M.Elmore 

Mary  R.  Mullm 


J.  M.  Riggs 

Bettie  Keith 

Mrs.  Marie  Fechet  Kilbum . . . 

Evelyn  Somervl  lie 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Rand 

MoIlieNoiman 


Miss  Kate  A.  Goodrich. .. , 

Mrs.  Kate  Goodrich 

Mrs.  A.  Clones 

Dayton  W.  Ennes 

Maude  L.Hiatt 

Con  P.Cronin 

Mrs.  Florence  G.  Emefsom. 
Mrs.  Mary  Breathitt 


Lila  G.  RoUston 

Ethel  B.  Kellar 

Beatrice  Prall 

Mrs.  Ida  H.  Robbins. 
Mrs.C.  W.  Bish<H}... 
Rev.  George  Binkert. 


Mrs.  MaroeDa  H.  Knatfa...... 

Mrs.  Theodora  R.  Brewitt...., 

Sarah  E.  Bedinger , 

Mrs.  Julia  G.  Baboock , 

C.  B.  Joeckel 

Laura  A.  Sawyers , 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  Spraglns. , 

Belle  Crane , 

Helen  L.  Coffin 

Gabrlelle  Morton 

Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  Faulder.... 

Mrs.  Thomas  Beeman , 

Agnes  F.  Ferris , 

Henry  A.  Kendal , 

IdaM.  Reagan , 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Woodworth 

ClaraB.  Dills 

Sarah  E.  McCardle 

Frances  Doom 

Mildred  E.  Schaer 

Eleanore  KvIq 

Elisabeth  Creehnan, 


Mrs.  Allison  Aylesworth. 

Anne  Margrave , 

Zaidee  Brown , 

Celia  Gleason , 

Everett  R.  Perry , 

Caroline  Bailey , 

Mary  E.  Clock , 

Mrs.  Alice  0.  Whitbeok. 

Mary  E.  Sabers 

Winifred  H.  Bigley , 

Bessie  B.  Silverthom...., 


1,500 
6,400 
4,000 
72,497 
4,500 
5,869 
3,000 
5,000 
2,300 

6,510 
5,500 

22,000 
6,500 

20.000 
100,000 

49,7$i 
7,702 

10,396 
4,500 
3,644 
2,960 


10,000 
6,000 
3,400 

10,000 

20,S51 

150,000 

5,000 

30,000 


3,800 

8,396 

31,354 

12,000 


^,047 

22,000 

34,197 

80,000 

78,000 

8,4£8 

9.462 

5,600 

9,672 

7,6a2 

9,211 

24,341 

10,397 

12,457 

29,766 

2,200 

2,500 

161,284 

5,229 

8,184 

45,784 

5,849 

4,231 

12,341 

59,209 

249,866 

^86,857 

8,835 

33,404 

<B,ti6 

10,000 

87,547 

20,583 
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XXX. — Librarians  op  Public  and  Society  Libbarieb— Oontinned. 


^„. 

NameolUliraiy. 

Ubnriu. 

'SSS' 

volumu. 

CAUfORHU— ODDtd. 

FrMPubUcUbrmrj 

fitVSS,™.".':^;:::::;: 

^SSS^^'"^""-"^-:- 

^BeniardlnoCoiinly  Free  Library 

Sad  Dlwi  County  Free  Lihrarr 

Free  FubKlJlmiT 

Ujnl.ul,ObbrK, 

isS-YSS":::: :: 

do 

ri»iS''"------ 

ffiSiL"-:-- 

Slsklfou  County  Free  LIbru; 

iln.  Bertha  E.  Roberts 

CMDceie  Library 

Un.AiiiMl)ulDehi 

ilw 
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XXX.^LlBRARIANS  OF  PlTBLIO  AND  SOCJIBTY  LiBRABIES — GoUtillUed. 


Locatioii. 


COLORADO— continued. 


Manitou 

Montrose.... 

Ouray 

Pueblo , 

Rocky  Ford. 

SaUda 

Sterling 

Trinidad.... 


CONNKCnCXTT. 


Ansonia 

Branford 

Bridgei>ort 

Bristol 

Canaan 

Cheshire 

Colchester 

Columbia 

Cornwall 

Danbury 

Danlelson 

Parlen 

Derby 

Durham  Cenuir. 
East  Hartford.. 

Ellington 

Fairfield 

Farmington 

Greenwich 

Groton 

Hartford 

Do 

Do 

Litchfield 


Name  of  library. 


Carnegie  Library 

do 

Walsh  Public  Library 

MoCleUand  Pablic  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 


Lyme 

Madison 

Meriden 

Mlddlefield 

Middletown 

MiUbrd 

Moodus 

Mystic 

Naugatuck 

New  Britain 

New  Canaan 

New  Haven 

New  London 

NewMilford 

Newtown 

Norfolk 

Northfield 

North  Granby 

Norwalk : 

Norwich 

Do , 

Old  Say  brook 

Pomfret 

Portland 

Fiitnanv 

Ridgefield 

Kockville , 

Salisbury , 

Seymour 

Sharon 

Shelton 

Sirasbury 

South  Manchestor. 
South  Norwalk..., 

Southington 

Southport 

Stafford  Springs . . 

Stamford 

Btonlngton 

Stratford 


Public  Library 

Blackstone  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

— do 

Douglas  Library 

Public  Library 

Cragin  Memorial  Library 

Saxton  B.  Little  Free  Library 

Library  Association 

Danbury  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library  Association 

Derby  Neck  Library 

Public  Library 

Durham  PubUc  Library 

Public  Library ^ 

Hall  Memorial  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Village  Library 

Greenwich  Library 

Bill  Memorial  Library 

Case  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Woloott  and  Litdifleld  Circulating 
I^ibrary. 

Phoebe  Griffin  Noyea  Library 

E.  C.  Scranton  Memorial  Library. . . 

Curtis  Memorial  Library 

Levi  E.  Coe  PubUc  Library 

Russell  Library 

Taylor  Library 

East  Haddam  Public  Library 

Mystic  and  Noank  Library 

Howard  Whittemore  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 

New  Britain  Institute 

New  Canaan  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

PubUc  Ubrary 

do 

Beach  Memorial  Library 

Norfolk  Library 

Gilbert  Librarv 

Frederick  H.  Cossitt  Library 

Public  Library 

Otis  Library 

Peck  Library 

Acton  Library 

Pomfret  Library 

Buck  Library 

Free  PublicLibrary 

Ridjrefield  Library 

Public  Library 

Scovllle  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

HotchldsR  1t.eroorial  Library 

Plumb  Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 

do 

PubUc  Library 

do 

Pequot  Library » 

Stafford  PubUc  I^ibrary 

Ferguson  Library 

Free  Library 

Library  Association.. 


Librarian. 


ClotUde  Relchmath. 
Mrs.  Homck*  Price. . . 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Davis. 

Mary  L.Strang 

Mary  L.  Weaver. . . . 

Mrs.  H.I. Cook 

Katherine  Marvin . . 
Andrew  J.  Floyd. . . 


Anne  G.  Richards 

CharlesN.  Baxter 

Henry  N,  Sanborn 

Charles  L.  Wooding 

Mrs.  NeUieA.  Preston 

Mary  E.  Baldwin 

Mrs.  Charles  Beebe 

Lillian  W.  Rice 

Emily  E.  Marsh 

MaryP.Wiggin 

E.  K.Warren 

Clara  Soofleld 

Mary  A.  Hurley 

EmmaE.  Lessey 

Mrs.  Albert  L.  Hall 

Jessie  W.  Hayden 

Alice  £.  Pinney 

Florence!.  Burr 

Helen  H.  Soorth 

Ella  M.  Brush 

Abby  M.Clarke 

Charles  S.  Thayer 

Caroline  M.  Hewins 

Georges.  Godard 

Katharine  Baldwin 


Bessie  Connolly 

Evelyn  Meriwether. . . . 

Corimie  A.  Deshon 

Alice  Watrous 

Edna  H.  Wilder 

Howard  C.  Meserve 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Rogers. 

GenevraE.  Ridcer 

E.  M.  Goodyear 


Anna  G.  Rockwell 

Olive  L.  Reamy 

Willis  K.  Stetson 

Frederick  W.  Edgerton. . , 

EUzabeth  H.  Noble 

AbbieL.Pock 

Mary  C.  Seymour , 

Wallace  Humlston 

HdenM.  Shaw 

Dotha  Stone  Pinneo 

Imogene  A.  Cash 

Helen  MardiaU , 

Anna  D.  ShelTield 

M.L.Harvey 

Frances  P.  Robinwn 

EmmaJ.  Kinney 

Jennie  Smith 

Edith  M.  Peck 

Charlotte  B.  Norton 

Elisabeth  M.  Lovering . . . 

^^aryC.  Macksy 

Jessamine  Ward 

JuUaE.  Pattison 

Louise  L.  Bartlntt 

>6s.  Agnes  E.  Blanchard. 
EUcabeth  T.  Williams. . . 

Helen  M.  Bradley 

Mabel  G.  Meyers 

AUceM.Colt 

Mrs.  K.  Hahn 

Frances  B.  Russell 


Nnmbar 

boood 

▼olimies. 


4,000 
2,000 
9,2U 

35,000 
5,210 
6,678 
4,000 

20,916 


25,000 

34,473 

100,164 

39,000 

6,000 

7,861 

6,500 

7,108 

5,000 

25,465 

12,554 

7;49( 

18,365 

22,510 

6,794 

10,700 

7.000 

9,370 

12,000 

12,196 

7,600 

114,000 

143,000 

2SO,O00 

15,224 

8,785 
11,282 
24,830 

7,000 
20,000 
14,335 

8,2S0 

7,450 
15,232 

73,000 

9,006 

146,337 

40,001 

12,267 

5,000 

21,625 

5,500 

9,729 

17,000 

40,000 

18,000 

8,000 

7,600 

7,215 

8,112 

10,800 

14,405 

12,265 

8,719 

8,506 

18»41S 

14,138 

13,966 

13,896 

7,000 

43,337 

7,100 

37,541 

7,728 

19,354 
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XXX. — ^Librarians  of  Public  and  Socibtt  Librariss — Continaed. 


Location. 


CONKICTICUT--0Ontd. 


Siiffield 

Thomaston 

Tbompsonyille. 

Torrio^n 

UncasvUle 

WalUn^ford... 
Washinuton... 

Waterbury 

Watortown 

Westport 

'Wethersfleld.. 
Willimantir... 

Do 

Wlnsted 


DELAWARE. 


Dover 

Newcastle.. 

Odessa 

Wilmington. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


FLORIDA. 


Bartow 

Clearwater 

Deland 

Jacksonville... 

Ocala 

St.  AugiLstine.. 
St.  Petersburg. 

Sarasota 

Tampa 

Weaf  Tampa.. 


Name  of  library. 


Kent  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

Enfield  Public  Library. 

Torrlngton  Library 

Ravmond  library 

Public  Library 

Gunn  Memorial  Library . 
Silas  Bronson  library. . 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

do 

Dunham  Hall  Library . . 

Public  Library 

Beardsley  Library 


»nor: 


State  Library ^ 

New  Castle  Library 

Corbit  Library 

Wilmington  Indtltute  Free  Library 


Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace. 

Library  of  Congress 

Pan  American  Union  (Colmnbus 
Memorial  Library). 

Peabody  Library 

Public  Library 

U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Weather  Bureau 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survej 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Intel 

Bureau  of  Education 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Geological  Survey 

Patent  Office 

U.  S.  Department  of  Justice 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Navy 

Naval  Observatory 

U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Bureau 

of  Rolls  and  Library. 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Treasury. . . 

Bureau  of  Public  Health  Service . 

Olflce  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 
U.  S.  Department  of  War: 

Array  War  College 

Engineer  School  Library 

Sureeon  General's  Offlcc 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

U.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

U.  S.  Public  Documents  Library 

X .  S.  Senate  Library 

U.S.  Smithsonian  ln.<!titution 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnologv. 
U.  S.  Soldiers*  Home  Library.  ....*.. 


Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Freo  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Sara.<«ta  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library. 


Librarian. 


Madeline  H.  Spencer 

Mrs.  Clara  Florian 

Elizabeth  McRossie 

Kate  W.  Stanford,  acting. 

Lucy  P.  Scholfield 

Minnie  E.  Oedney 

Fanny  P.  Brown 

Helen  Sperry 

Jennie  M.  Smith 

Mr?.  Edith  V.  Sherwood. 

Belle  Brigham 

Mrs.  Battle  B.  Gates 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Terry 

Dorothy  Whiting 


EarleD.  Willey.. 
Kate  Lambwn. . . 
Helen  W.  Sparks. 
Arthur  L.  Bailey. 


M.  Alice  Matthews. 


Herbert  Putnam 

Charles  E.  Baboock. 


Eva  Nelson  Gilbert... 
George  F.  Bowerman. 
Claribt'l  R.  Barnctt . . . 
C.  Fitzhugh  Tahnan. . 

Anne  G.Cross 

Rose  M.  3iacDonald. . 

A.  Fantl 

WUUam  A.  Masker,  jr. 


John  D.  Wolcott 

Mrs.  Edith  Spollord. 
Julia  L.V.McCord.. 

H.H.  Brogan 

George  Kearney , 

Laura  A.  Thompson. 


William  I\  Horigan. 
John  A.  Tonner 


Emma  M.  V.  Triepol. 

Margaret  Doonan 

James  S.  Maddux 


Nannie  C.  Bamdollar. 

H.  E.  Haferkom 

Robert  K.  Noble 

John  Kimball  Parish. 
Leroy  S.  Boyd 


Sarah  Ambler 

Edward  C.  Goodwin. 

Paul  Brocket t 

EUaLeary 

G,  V.  EA^ans 


Samuel  S.  Green 

Constance  Cha.<«e 

Gertrude  E.  Maim. . 
Joseph  T.  Matron . . . 

Ix)uise  Gamsby 

Elizabeth  Monk 

Emma  M.  Williams. 

Janet  Asbby 

Helen  V.  Stelle 

Rita  L  Castillo 


Number 

bound 

▼olumes. 


20,091 
8,000 
9,284 

15,000 
0,909 

14,000 

6,000 

11^000 

10,009 

10,000 
7,500 
6,700 

10,039 

11,296 


90,000 
6,000 
7,600 

99,774 


13,000 

2,710,556 
45,000 

9,000 

223, 5H 

155,000 

39,000 

109,000 

29,000 

19,179 

10,000 

175,000 
18,000 

150,000 
80,090 
65,000 
75,000 
49,436 
30,f>0S 
85,000 

9,991 

8,000 
7,000 

150,000 
TiO.OOO 

239,033 
25,000 
15,000 

270,000 

250,000 

300.000 

23,391 

15,102 


5 
4 
5 

52 
6 
9 
6 
2 

14 
8 


,410 
,627 
,000 
,866 
,676 
,200 
,756 
,600 
,000 
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XXX.— Librarians  or  Publio  ahd  Socibtt  Libraries — Gontiiiiied. 


Location. 

NameotHbnrr. 

Ubndu. 

Nomtw 

"'»■=■•■ 

H                                        

s 

1          i;; 
1 

,>a 

Haw  k«i' *W  oilldr^'*  ij'teiiry . . . . 

,„.„.. 

pXk'lJta^'""' ^ 

r^K 

Hi*.  Addle  R.  CtfpMiUr 

Jennie  D.  Bayncr  I.lbmry  Aswieia- 

«3SjT&.-;;: 

Free  Piibhe  I/ibrary 

Margaret  A.  GrauMBlj 

J!."^&tr""'"^ 

Un.  Psarlc  Buikboldw 

Chtilicolh^  Tow^^i  Ftii  Public 

Fanny  M.  fiurlliwime 

DouKlMTowmlilpUbcsry 

IS-;;:;;;;:;:;;: 

TiBnrfy  , 

<:» 
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.^ 

NinwofUtmry- 

Libnrlui. 

s 

"""""""»<' 

!*ffl 

Un.  RenaU.  Barickman 

"'^ 

KBthryneb.ColeiiiBa 

P'Iffi 

,m 

■» 

,3K 

1  .JM 

,111 

Boffaki  Toinnhlp  AbHc  Ubrarj. . . 

M^'H.;5?E"Heiiiii".:::::: 

§S 

^Z]ii^::::-:v. 

S-J?? 

ii 

— ■ 

■   1^'^ 

Sfl!a'm".-c*ut3s2"' 

Mr..I.uell.B.W^«r..:.... 

Henry  Henley  Public  Library 

Colui^itCliy 

'•^ 

13,  «9 

Mrs,  R«lph  Donaldson 

EDTJCATIOHAL  DIBBCTOBT,  1990-190. 
— LiBRAXiANB  OP  PtTBuo  AMD  BocnciT  LiBRARiBB — Oontinoed. 


LaaUon. 

Nu»oIUbnr7- 

Ubnrln. 

s 

r5'5!^??^*e?*^- 

H,BS 

MujirttM.coi-ia: 

Ollvs  HrumbBugh 

EOulMIh  L.  fiaek^ 

tlr!<,J«iiJeI,,BBwrtv 

S 

A 

D                     ::: 

t 

M 

?                     ::: 

S'S 

15,  in 

Berths  Bowlby 

Emellno       ralrhink«       MemorlBl 

■OWA. 

"Si^^fi^^sr 

CwnKteFree  Piibilli  Uhii^ 

r».  Cora  Poor  Millard 

•0,70} 

PDblloLibtWJ 

Uw 
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XXX.—LaxAtaAUB  or  Public  and  Socibty  Libbaries — Contiiiufld. 


BIcWBTt  Llbnrf .. 
PublioLlbrMT.... 
Free  Public  Libra: 
PablloLlbrVT-... 


Carnc^LlbniT 

Ftm  Pntilla  Lltnuy . . 

ChtdmIs  Library 

Fublto  Library 


Ftm  Publio  Llbraiy 

F.  K.  Uuucr  Publfa  Lfbruy... 

Pablic  Lilirary. 

Ft«a  Publio  Library 


FreaPubllr  Library 

Free  Publlo  Library  Bnd  RcadInK 

Public  Library 


Free  PubUe  Library... 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 


Reotn  Smllh  PuUic  Library 

Pubdc  Library 

Free  Public  Library 


F™'SbraI 


Free  PuUtc  Library.. . 


Public  Library 

Blale  Library...."! 
Public  Library 


Camei^e  Library. . . 

Free  Llbrair 

CamcelB  Library... 


PUnuceM.  Fbber 

Itacy  E.  Kingsbury 

Mrs.  N.  MTIfera 

Uary  E.  McCoy 

EthBlTlfly 

Nannie  P.  Fulton 

HaeSoiitb 

Amv  O.  DaardarS 

Uarkaret  Lindsay 

IdaM.  Slmpsoo 

T«nnaU.  Hunman 

Talllc  Wieldei 

Ura.  Bertha  B.  BaM 

Elena  E.  Budda 

Ellen  O.Stockar 

Alice  Lewis 

EiiubethUcB.  Kbu 

Helen  E.AIloi 

ReaaOra* 

MaiyB.  Lm 

HayB.DIWh 

Cimelia  BttTmbinsW 

Flora  B.  Billey 

BerdenaJay 

Clarence  W.  Snnmer 

Helen  M.Ucne 

Elbaheth  F.  WUilanis 

EvaO.Deiiny 

MariaC. Brace 

E.  D.Burgcaa 

Un.  Blandie  E.  Hcnraid 

LMaKomlg , 

Mra.  Usrv  B.  Hannev 

Jesile  (1.  tabell 

Mrs.  nella  HaU 

Myrtle  Johnson 

ElteahethJ.  Hull 

Mrs.  Ella  K.  Vauithn 

PIna  Ttelehtoti '... 

Rebewan.  Kiwer 

Anna  A.  Gemmell 

Mary  H.  Barlcer 

Sara  I.  Qreenman 

Ulllan  J.  Constant 

KlalB  Evans 

Mary  Comrlia  Lee 

Lydia  A.  McCougbey 

Mr9.AnnBNufts 

Alice  COraham 

IsileB.  Potts 

Mrs.  Belle  Curry 

Mrs.J.  E.  MullUln 

Mrs. Theresa  0.  Randolph.. 

Urs.  Delia  E.  Brown 

Caroline  Medllcott 

W  Infield  Frseman 

LauraA.MUleT 

Julius  Looht 

Aone  H.  Spcoii 

EliEabethA.Tnnls 

Frank  K.  KaTSnaugb 

Margaret  Thotnas 

l.M.Cal-ria.. ..::'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Fannie  Pajme. . . 
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Locatloii. 


KXNTUCKY— continued. 


I^exington 

Lobisville 

Maysville 

Hoont  Sterling. 

Newport 

NicholasviUe. . . 

Owensboro 

Paducah 

Paris 

Pippapass 

Somerset 

Versailles. 


L0U18IANA. 


Alexandria... 
Baton  Rooge. 

Jennings 

Lake  Charles. 
New  Orleans. 

Do. 

Do 


Name  of  library. 


MAXRB. 


Alfred 

Andover 

Auburn 

Augusta 

Do 

Bancor 

Bar  Harbor 

Bath 

Belfast 

Biddeford 

Brunswick. 

Calais 

Camden 

Castine 

Corinna 

Cumberland  Mills 

Dexter 

Dover 

Eastport 

EUot 

Ellsworth 

Fairfield 

Fi 

Jrec 

Gardiner 

0(»-ham.... 

GuUford.... 

ITallowell... 

Houlton 

Kenn^bunk 

Kittery 

Lewiston... 

National  Soldiers'  Home 

New  Olouoester 

Norway 

Old  Town 

Ott's  Island.... 
Paris 


Pablie  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Atbenseum  Library 

Public  Library 

Withers  Memorial  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library. . 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Logan-Helm  Memorial  Library. 


Pittsfiold 

Portland 

Presquelsle... 

Rangeley 

Rockland. 

Saco 

San  ford 

Skowhegan 

bortth  i-krwick, 
Houth  Paris.,.. 
South  Poland.. 
Thomaston.... 
Vinal  Haven. . 

Waterville 

Westlirook. ... 

Wflton 

Yarmoothvllle. 


Public  Library 

....do : 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library.... 
Howard  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

State  Library 


Parsons  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Lithgow  Library  and  Reading  Room 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Jesup  Memorial  Library , 

Patten  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Librar: 


Librarian. 


rary 

Curtis  Memorial  Library 

Free  Library  and  Reading  Room. 

Public  Library 

Witherle  Memorial  Library 

Stewart  Free  Library 

Cimiberland  Mills  Library 

Town  Library 

Thompson  Free  Library 


Peavey  Library 

William  Fogg  Library 

City  Librvv 

Lawrence  Public  Library 

Cutler  Memorial  Library..... 

B.  H.  Bartol  Library 

Public  Library 

Baxter  Memorial  Library 

Memorial  Library , 

Hubbard  Free  Library , 

Cary  Memorial  Library 

Public  Librarv 

Rice  Public  Library 

Public  Library .' 

National  Soldiers'  Home  Library... 

Public  I/ibrarv 

do , 


.do. 


On-'s  Island  Library. . . 
Hnmlin  Memorial  Hall. 

Public  Library 

.do. 


Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Dyer  Library  Assoolatlaii. 

Public  Library 

do 

Fogg  Memorial  Library. . . 

Paris  Public  L.brary 

Poland  Spring  Library 

Public  LiVirary 

do 


do 

Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library, 

Merrill  Memorial  Library. 


Florence  Dillard 

George  T.  Settle 

Mary  E.  Richeson 

Mrs.  Marda  B.  Hoffman. 
Henrietta  J.  Litcendorfl.. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Porter 

Susannah  Bishop 

Harriett  Boswell 

Macey  W.  Pitman 

Boame  Franklin 

Mrs.  Wynona  MoDaniels. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Edwards 


LilUe  J.  Thornton 

Mae  Barrow 

Mrs.  Minna  L.  Roberts.. 

Mrs.  CM.  Dees 

William  Beer 

Henry  M.GiU 

Alice  M.  Magee 


Mary  C.  Emerson 

Mabel  E.  French. 

Georgiana  Lunt 

Julia  M.CIapp 

Henry  E.  Dunnack 

ElmarT.  Boyd 

I.  M.  Suminsbey 

Margaret  Rogers  Foote... 

Anxue  Leonora  Barr 

Emma  Hatch 

Mary  G.  Oilman 

Bertha  E.  Boyd 

Mis.  Emma  J.  Hosmer . . . 
Katherine  Davenport . . . . 
Mrs.  Tldna  A.  Huichins . . 

M.T.  Goodell 

LiuieS.  Springall 

Mary  E.  Averill 

Nora  Cummlngs 

M.  Louise  Foye 

Mary  A.  Hodgldns 

Mis.  Anna  R.  Reed 

Mrs.  Flora  A.  Brooks 

Annette  H.  Aldrich 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Berry 

Victoria  A.  Magnusson... 

Ernestine  Hale 

Annio  F.  Page 

Anna  Barnes 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  M.  Ross... 

Elennor  L.  Lovell 

Marguerite  Chamberlain.. 

Frank  L.  Phalen. 

Louise  K.  True 

Helen  H.  Holmes 

Amy  8.  Wood. 


Lillian  B.  Younger 

Joanne  Hubbard 

Minnie  Porter 

Alice  C.  Furbish 

Lurinda  B.  Marston. . . 

Emma  Ru^?%ll 

M  artha  S.  Bartlett 

John  Haley 

Bentloy  Aveyard 

Mrs.  Fanny  J.  Cabot... 
Elixat)€th  H.  Goodwin. 
Mrs.  Ella  A.  Wight.... 
Frank  Carlos  Griffith... 

Ella  K.  Gillchrest 

Linda  A.  Jones 

Jennie  M.  Smith 

Jennie  G.  Andrews..... 

MarvE.  Eaton. 

Ellen  8.  Mitchell 


Nmnlier 

boond 

volnsMB. 


34,783 

21S,957 

9,700 

5,225 

13,f«4 
8,750 
9,(34 

19,072 
7,641 

11,853 
6,900 
2,607 


5,100 
8,389 
3,600 
0,500 

56,000 
168,493 

60,000 


8^225 

7,136 

23,750 

13,000 

130,000 

77,871 

13,000 

24,300 

20,000 

19,000 

16,800 

13,000 

8,877 

6,000 

14,000 

7,500 

13,714 

13^535 

12,950 

8,900 

7,000 


17,000 

5,124 

15,000 

10, 6» 


"300 


12,500 
13,000 
12,000 

9,000 
25.000 
17,000 

7000 

elono 

7,231 

5,000 

3,327 

8,700 

7R,500 

6,300 

6,575 

17,672 

25,000 

5,700 

14,000 

8,529 

4,570 

7,500 

7  7a 

5,000 

17,000 

20,000 

3,500 

<900 
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Location. 


MARYLAKD. 


Aimanolifi.., 

Baltimore.. 

Do , 

Do , 

Frederick.... 

Hagerstown. 


HASSACHURETTS. 


Abington. 

ActoD 

Adams 

Amesbnry 

Amherst 

Andover 

Arlington. 

Asbbornham 

Ashfleld 

Ashland •. 

Athol 

'Attleboro. 

Ayer 

Barnstable 

Barre 

Bedford 

Belcbertovn. 

Belmont 

Bemardston 

Beverly 

Billenca 

Blackstone 

Bolton. 

Boeton 

Do... 

Do 

Bourne 

BraJntree 

Brewster... 

Bridgewatcr 

Brimfield 

Brockton 

Brookfleld 

BrooklJne 

Bryantville 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chelmsford 

Chelsea 

Cheshire 

Chicopee 

Clinton 

Cohasset 

Concord 

Conway 

Cotuit 

Cummin^on , 

Dalton , 

Danvers , 

Dedham , 

Dover , 

Dudley , 

Duxbury , 

East  Bndgewater. 

East  Douglas , 

East  Nor^Aeld. . 

EasthamptoD 

Essex 

Everett 


Do , 

Fairbaven.... 
Fall  River. . . 

Falmouth 

Fitch  burg 

Florence 

Framingham. 


Name  of  library. 


State  Library 

City  Library 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Lilvary. 

Peabody  Institute  Library 

Frederick  County  Free  Llbraryy. 
Washington  County  Free  Librar. 


I'ubllc  Library. 

Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Memorial  Bail  Library 

Bobbins  Library. 

Stevens'  Public  Library. 

Beldmg  Memorial  Librarv 

PublicLibrary 

....do. 

do. 

Ayer  Library 

Stnrgls  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  PublicLibrary. 

Clapp  Memorial  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Cushman  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Bennett  Public  Library  Association, 

Free  PublicLibrary 

PublicLibrary 

Boston  Athenaeum  Library 

State  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Jonathan  Bourne  Public  Library... 

Thayor  PublicLibrary. , 

Ladles  Library , 

PublicLibrary. , 

do. , 

do 

Merrick  Public  Library , 

PublicLibrary 

Cobb  Library 

PublicLibrary 

do. 


Librarian. 


Mary  Cktmett  McCarty. 

Wilbur  F.Coyle 

Bernard  C.  Steiner 

John  Parker 

Mary  Ne^-man. 

Mary  L.  Titcomb 


Free  Publio  Librai 
Eldredge  Public  Library. 
Adams  Xibrary 


Lai»iur] 


PublicLibrary 

Library  Association. .'. 

Publ  ic  Library. 

Blgelow  Free  Public  Library 

Paul  Pratt  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Field  Memorial  Library 

Public  Librarv 

Bryant  Free  Library 

Free  PublicLibrary 

Peabody  Institute  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Conant  Library 

Free  Library , 

Publ  ic  Li  brary 

Shnon  FairAeld  Public  Library. .... 

Talcott  Li  brary 

PublicLibrary 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Bumham  Public  Library 
Frederick  E.  Parlin  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 

Shute  Memorial  Library 

Milioent  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Lilly  Library 

Town  Library 


A.  Brewster  Vaughn 

Arthur  F.  Davis 

Mabel  L.  Mooro 

Alice  C.  Follansbec 

Katherine  Powell 

Edna  A.  Brown 

Elizabeth  J.  Newton 

Mrs.  Evelyn  L.  Crandall . . 

May  O.  Boice 

Mrs.  Grace  8.  Bragg 

Pearl  L.  Mason. 

Mrs.  Ludnda  F.  Bpofiord. 

Mrs.  Jennie  McLean. 

Ellialieth  C.  N  ye 

C^irrie  E.  Read 

Fannie  Wood , 

Mrs.  C<xra  8.  Burnett 

Lucy  D.  Luard , 

Caroline  A.  Barber 

Martha  P.  8mith , 

Emma  M.  Wbitford. 

P.  F.  Fitigerald , 

Fidelia  cTNe^-ton 

Charles  Knowles  Bdton.. 

Edward  H.  Redstone 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden. 

JanQ  Storms 

Lucretia  F.  Hatch 

Alma  Rogers 

Lucia  L.  christian 

Mary  Anna  Tarbell 

Frank-H-  Whltmore 

Claribellc  E.  Bailey 

Louisa  M.  Hooper 

Mrs.  Julia  Morton 

T.  Harrison  Cummings... 


Ellen  M.  Robbins 

Edna  M.Hardy 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Clark 

Medora  J.  Simpson 

Emma  £.  Martin 

Anne  A.  Smith 

Helen  A.  Thissell 

Sarah  B.  Collier 

Sarah  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Ralston 

Grace  Dottridge 

Mrs.  Lottie  W.  Tower 

Mrs.CaroUne  R.  Flickhiger. 

Bessie  P.  Ropes 

Anna  P.  Rolland 

Elizabeth  F.  Heard 

Leora  E.  Dugar 

Sara  B.  Higgms 

Lucy  L.  Siddall 

Rosalie  E.  Williams 

Vfrghiia  T.  Smith 

Emma  H.  Parsons 

Ethelyn  B.  Story 

E.H.Furst 


Peari  L.  Purinton. 

Galen  W.Hill 

George  W.  Rankin. 

Marion  Eaton 

George  E.  Nutting. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


1. 


Emma  L.  Clarke. 


100,000 

25.000 

3H1,2S0 

206,131 

4,402 

35,000 


14,625 

12,875 

22,000 

19,000 

14,850 

25,000 

30,567 

7,600 

8,400 

11,000 

11,537 

22,604 

12,000 

16,917 

14.847 

13,563 

11,000 

19,047 

13,600 

40,000 

6,555 

14,000 

6,215 

280,681 

199,777 

197,489 

7,000 

19,000 

7,350 

20,154 

9,000 

82,672 

21,480 

100,622 

5,816 

120,000 

20,040 

6,027 

6,100 

11,000 

22,162 

7,653 

46,000 

44,629 

17,677 

8,379 

9,750 

5,839 

9,500 

12,864 

31,187 

29,500 

7,000 

5,523 

10,500 

9,510 

6,500 

9,454 

16,000 

6,746 

30,000 

12,181 
25,659 
107,669 
12,836 
62,000 
6,874 
40,000 
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Nanw  of  Ubnry. 


libnrian. 


Nmnber 
bound 


MAasACEUssTTs— con. 


FrenkUn 

Gardner 

Georgetown 

Gloacester 

Grafton 

Great  Barrlngton. 

Greenfield 

Groton 

Groveland 

Hadlev 

Hainffton 

Hanover  Center. . 

Harvard 

Hatfield 

HaverhlU 

Hin^iam 

HJnidale 

Holbrook 

Holden 

Holliston 

Holydke 

Hopedale 

HousatonJc 

Hubbardston 

Hudson 


Ipswich 

Khigston... 
Lancaster.. 
Lanes  boro.. 
Lawrence... 

Lee 

Leicester. . . 

Lenox 

Leominster. 


Lincoi 

Littleton 

Lowell 

Lunenburg 

Lynn. 

Magnolia 

Maiden 

Manchester 

Mansfield 

Marblehead 

Marion 

Marlboro 

Mattapolsett 

Maynard 

Medfleld 

Medford 

Melrose 

Mendon 

Merrimao 

Methuen 

Middloboro 

Middleton 

Mllford 

Millbury 

Milton 

Monson 

Montague 

Mount  Hermon 

Nahant 

Nantucket 

Natick 

Noedham 

New  Bedford 

Nowburyport 

Newton 

North  Abington . . . 

North  Adams 

North  Andover. . . . 
North  Attleboro. . . 
North  Brookfiold.. 

Do 

North  Chelmsford. 
North  EasUm 


Franklin  Library 

Levi  Heywood  Memorial  Library. 

Peabody  Library 

Sawyer  Tree  Library 

Publto  Library 

Mason  Library 

Publio  Library 

do 

Laneley-Adams 

Goodwin  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

John  Curtis  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Pubhc  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Gale  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Bancroft  Memorial  Library , 

Ramsdell  Publio  Library , 

Free  Publio  Library 

Publio  Library. 


Free  Pu  blic  Library. 

Frederic  C.  Adams  Public  Library. 

Town  Library 

Newton  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Lenox  Library 

Public  Library..    

Gary  Memorial  Library 

Public  L'brary ;.... 

Reuben  Hoar  Library 

City  Library 

Hitter  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Magnolia  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Abbott  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Publio  Library 

do 

do :. 

do 

Taft  Public  Library 

Publio  Library 

Nevlns  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Flint  Publio  Library 

Town  Library 

Sutton  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Horatio  Lyon  Memorial  Library . . . 

Town  Library 

Schauffler  Memorial  Library 

Public  Librarv 

Nantucket  Atneneum 

Morse  Institute 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Publio  Library 

do 

Stevens  Memorial  Library 

Richards  Memorial  Library 

Appleton  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Ames  Free  Library 


MrB.SUaG.OampbeU 

Barbara  H.  Smith 

LoisP.  Nqyes 

Rachel  S.  Webber 

Nellie  J.  Ainsworth 

Jennie  K.  Thompson 

May  Ashley 

Emma  F.  Blood 

Helena  M.  Nickerson. 

George  C.  Marsh 

Mrs.G.  H.  Haraden. 

Bessie  M.Sproul 

Helen  F.Page 

EllenA.  WdU 

John  G.  Moulton 

Albert  L.  Stephenson 

Mrs.  Cora  Lovell 

Mable  Porter 

M.  Addie^Holden. 

Frances  J.  Hayes. 

Grank  G.Wilicox 

Harriet  B.  Somborger 

Lydia  A.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Clough 

Grace  M.  Whittemore 

Mary  B.Maine 

Mrs.  Jennie  F.  McLauthlen. 
Virginia  M.  Ke; 
Mrs.  E.  0. " 
William  A.  W 

MaryStallman 

Mary  D.  Thurston 

Edith  O.  Fitch 

Florence  E.  Wheeler. . . 
Marian  P.  Kirkland.... 

Lydia  J.  Chapin 

Margaret  E.  Thacher... 

Frederick  A .  Chase 

L.  Frances  Jones 

Clarence  E.  Sherman... 

Alice  W.  Foster 

Herbert  W.  Fison 

Jennie  C.Sargent 

IdaF.Hodges 

Mrs.  Sarah  .£.  Gregory. 

Alice  A.  Ryder 

JohnP.McGoe 

Grace  A.  Tilden 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Nyxnan.. 

Ethel  F.Wood 

Abby  L.  Sargent 

Carrie  M.  Worthen 

Mrs.  Lena  W.  George. . 

Susanna  I.  Sayre 

Beatrice  Weibel 

Mary  M.Eddy 

Edith  L.  Fletcher 

Nathaniel  F.  Blake 

Mrs.  Florence  Froeland 

Carrie  S.  Allen 

Maud  C.  Sweet 

Mrs.  Kate  A.  Hayden.. 

Anna  L.Miller 

May  W.  Perkins 

Clara  Parker 

Mira  R.  Partridge 

Grace  W.  Thompson. . . 

George  H.  Tripp 

JohnD.  Parsons 

Harold  T.  Dougherty. . 
Gertrude  M.  Gleason. . . 

Mabel  Temple 

Elizabeth  M.  Pond 

Ada  M.  Pernr 

William  S.  Gooch 

Katharine  E .  Smith. . . . 

Anna  C.  MacKay 

Mary  L.  Lamprey 


9,800 
18,500 

9,2Sl 
23,500 
15,280 
17,934 
38,790 
14,788 

8,179 

8,000 

8,000 

9,000 

8,800 

110,000 

18,400 

10,000 

10,974 

8^860 

8,271 

58,428 

13,860 

8,000 

8,000 

12,904 

13,280 

10,270 

42,282 

2,200 

78,830 

11,000 

18,700 

20,780 

38,330 

31,389 

10,024 

14,687 

110,000 

0,810 

115,000 

7,850 

75,407 

12,000 

8,500 

23,000 

9,984 

30,000 

7,646 

6,738 

5,000 

57,536 

25,000 

5,580 

6,000 

23,181 

24,082 

8,355 

21,650 

4,000 

31,441 

14,000 

7,800 

15,000 

26,713 

22,000 

80,925 

18,000 

170,000 

57,304 

108,78ft 

10,009 

39,888 

18,450 

18,500 

5,300 

10,000 

8,081 

21,2a 


PUBLIC  AKD  SOCIETY  L.IBRABIES. 
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XXX.-^LiBBARiANS  OF  PuBLic  AND  SOCIETY  LIBRARIES — Continued. 


Location. 


MAflS  ACHITSETTa— con . 

North  Reading 

Northampton 

Northboro 

Northfleld 

Norton 

Norwood 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oxford 

Palmer 

Peabody 

Pepperell 

Petersham 

PhilUpston 

Pittsfleld 

Plymouth 

Princeton 

Provinoetown 

Quincy 

Randolph 

Reading 

Revere 

Rockland 

Rockport 

Royaiston 

Balem 

Do 

Sandwich 

Saugus 

Sharon 

Shelbume  Falls 

Sherbom 

Shirley 

Shrewsbury 

Somerset 

Somervillci, 

South  Braintree 

South  Dartmouth 

South  Hadley 

SouthNatick 

South  Sudbury 

South  Weymouth 

Southboro 

Southbridge 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Springfield         (Long- 
meadow). 

Sterling 

Stockbridge 

Stoneham 

Stoughton 

Stow 

Sturbridge 

Sunderland 

Swampsoott 

Swansea 

Taunton 

Templeton 

TewKsbury 

Topsfleld 

Townsend 

Turners  Falls 

Tyngsboro 

Upton. 

Uxbric^ 

Vineyard  Haven 

Wakefield 

Walpole 

Waltham 

Ware 

Warren 

Warwick 

Watertown 

Wayland 

Weoster 

Wellesley 

Wenham 

WestBoylston 


Name  of  library. 


Flint  Memorial  Library 

Forbes  Library 

Free  Library 

Dickinson  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Morrill  Memorial  Library 

Wheeler  Memorial  Library 

Snow  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Young  Men's  Library , 

Peabody  Listitute  Library 

Lawrence  Memorial  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Phillips  Free  Public  Library 

Berksnire  Athensum  and  Museum . . 

Public  Library 

do , 

do 

Thomas  Crane  Public  Library 

Turner  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Phinehas  8.  Newton  Library 

Public  Library 

Salem  A  theneeum 

Weston  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Arms  Library 

Dowse  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Thayer  Public  Library 

Southworth  Library 

Oaylord  Memorial  Library 

Bacon  Free  Library 

Goodnow  Library 

Fogg  Library 

Fay  Library 

Jacob  Edwards  Library 

Richard  Sugden  Library 

City  Library  Association , 

Richard  Salter  Storrs  Library 


Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

do 

Randall  Memorial  Library 

Joshua  Hyde  Public  Library 

Sunderland  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Boynton  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Li  brary 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Littlefleld  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Beebe  Town  Library 

Public  Library , 

do , 

Young  Men's  Library  Association. . 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do : 

do 

do 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Beaman  Memorial  Public  Libcary... 


Librarian. 


Addle  W.  Oowlng 

J.  L.  Harrison 

M.  Evelyn  Potter 

Mrs.  NeUie  O.  RandaU 

Mabel  E.Roode 

Jane  A.  Hewitt 

N.  Gertrude  Hendrickson 

Mary  S.  Cummiugs 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Fuller 

May  Robinson 

JohnE.  Eeefe 

Helen  M.Wiley 

Fannie  O.  Prince , 

Mrs.  AnnieS.  France , 

Harlan  H.  Ballard 

Lilian  C.  Kerr 

Susan  A.  Davis 

Abbie  C.  Putnam 

Truman  R.  Temple 

Alice  M.  Belcher 

Bertha  L.  Brown 

Harriet  T.Fenno 

Mrs.  Lida  A.  Clark 

Mabel  L.  WoodlaU 

Mrs.  Emmalinc  £.  Mackenzie 

Gardner  M.  Jones 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Stone , 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  L.  Burbank. . , 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Taylor , 

Isadora  B.  Paine , 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Field 

Elizabeth  D.  Coolidge 

Grace  M.  Kllbum , 

Mabel  E.  Knowlton 

Flora  B.Wood 

George  H.  Evans 

Lucretia  F.  Hatch 

TheodosiaP.  Chase 

Gertrude  E.  Gaylord 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Williams , 

Mabel  Stetson  Gohlke 

RuthN.  Tower 

Sarah  V.  Stivers 

E  lla  E .  Miersch 

Clarence  R.  Hodgdon 

Hiller  C.  WeUman 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Booth 

• 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Lent 

Agnes  J.  Goodwin 

Albert  F.  Buck 

Amelia  Clifton 

Eleanor  L.  Smith 

Susan  L.  Haynes 

Mrs.  Etta  L.  Robinson 

Sarah  L.  Honors 

Julia  R.  Wellington 

Joshua  E.  Crane 

Grace  E.  Blodgett , 

Abbie  M.  Blaisdell , 

Annie  P.  Gleason 

Mrs.  Evelyn  L.  Warren , 

Louise  S.  Fartenhemer , 

Jennie  J.  Bancroft 

Helen  A.  Fay 

Beatrice  P.  Sprague 

Bessie  H.  Stanton 

H.  Gertrude  Lee 

Margaret  B.  Forster 

Orlando  C.  Davis 

Mary  L.  Smith 

Joseph  G.  Hastings 

Mrs.  Maxy  C.  Cole 

Lydia  W.  Masters , 

Margaret  E.  Wheeler , 

Mrs.  Phoebe  P.  Kingsbury.., 

Esther  C.  Johnson 

Benjamin  H.  Conant , 

Annie  M.Waite 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


6i 
160, 

15, 

9. 

9, 
22. 

16; 

6i 
12, 
13, 
48, 
18, 

9, 
■  7, 
71 
16, 

Oi 
15, 

46, 

27, 

10, 

4, 
12, 

4 

68; 

29, 

7, 
15, 

7, 

7, 

7, 

12, 

3, 

117 

17; 

9, 

7, 

5, 

14; 

9, 

14, 

23, 

16, 

272, 

8, 

9, 
11 
10, 
15, 

0. 
9, 
5, 
11 

K 

74 
10, 
10, 

12, 

7, 

12, 

8, 

7, 

13, 

9, 
20, 
16, 
60, 
15, 

12, 

4, 

49, 

16, 

14. 
25, 

7, 

10, 


667 
000 

900 
010 
486 
720 
964 
868 
000 
916 
978 
700 
000 
347 
000 
332 
000 
000 
652 
997 
265 
500 
555 
387 
631 
749 
000 
000 
000 
800 
780 
551 
062 
973 
500 
973 
262 
000 
854 
183 
040 
908 
868 
882 
000 
647 
160 

854 
000 
200 
000 
000 
000 
392 
702 
653 
087 
187 
504 
831 
419 
290 
402 
654 
000 
000 
006 
000 
000 
533 
664 
360 
352 
3S1 
000 
000 
500 
509 
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XXX. — ^Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


]fA88ACHU8XTTS— OOnt. 


West  Bridgewater. 
WestBrookfleld... 

West  Newbury 

West  Springfield. . 

Westboro 

Westfleld 

Westford 

Westbamptotn 

Westminster 

Weston 

Weymoath 

WWtinsvllle. 

Whitman 

WUllamsbnrg 

Williamstown 

'\^inchendon 

Winchester 

Winthrop 

Wobum 

Worcester 

Do 

Wrentham 

Yannoathport 


MICHXOAN. 


Adrian 

Albion 

AU^an 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Do 

Benton  Harbor. 

Bessemer 

Big  Rapids 

Cadillac 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan 

Coldwaier 

Detroit 

Dowagiac 

Escanaba 

Fenton 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids.. 

Oreenville 

Harbor  Springs. 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Houghton 

Howell 

Hudson 

Ionia 

Iron  Mountain.. 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Tensing 

Do 

Ludington 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mendon 

Menominee 

Monroe 

Mount  Clemens. 

Muskegon 

Niles 

Fainesdale 

Fetoskey 

Tontiac..., 

Port  Huron 

Portland 

Quincy 

Royal  Oak 

Saginaw 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  library. 


FnblicLlbranr 

Meniam  Pubuo  Library. 
Public  Library 

....do : 

do 

Westfield  Atheneum — 
J.  V.  Fletcher  Library. . 


Reunion  Library 

Forbush  Memonal  Library 

Public  Library 

Tufts  Library 

Social  Library 

Public  Library 

Meeklns  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Beals  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

....do 

Free  Public  Library 

Webster  Free  Pubuc  Library. . 

Fiske  Public  Library 

Yarmouth  Library  Association. 


Public  Library. 
....do 


do 

....do 

do 

do 

Sage  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Phelps  Free  Library. . 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library. . 
Cameeie  Free  Library. 
Free  Public  Library... 

Public  Library 

do 


Carnegie  Public  Library 

A.  J.  PhilUps  PubUo  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

School  and  Public  Library 

Christian  Association  Library ... 

Mitchell  PubUc  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Hkll-Fowler  Memorial  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Oam^e  Library t 

Carn^e  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

de. 

Public  School  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

City  and  School  Library 

Peter  White  Public  Library 

Public  Library 


Spies  Public  f^ibrar] 
Dorsch  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

Hackley  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Sarah  Sargent  Paine  Memorial  Library 

Public  Literary 

Ladies'  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Township  Library 

Butman  Fish  Memorial  Library.*.. . . 

East  Side  Public  Library 

Hoyt  Library 


Librarian. 


Mrs.  Hattle  E.  Cary 

Helen  P.  Shackley 

Sarah  O.  Bailey 

Marion  Bowler 

Mrs.  Abbie  F.  Judd 

Harold  A.  Wooster 

May  E.  Day,  acting , 

Gilbert  L  Flint 

Sadie  F.  Greene. 

Maude  M.  Pennock 

Abbie  L.  Loud 

Mary  R.Clarke 

Ellena  8.  SpUsted 

Jennie  L.  Baker 

Eleanor  R.  Duncan 

Ida  L.  Knight 

Cora  A.  Quimby 

Dorothy  L.  Kinney 

William  N.  Sea\w 

Robert  K.  Shaw , 

Phoebe  P.  Kingsbury.. . , 

Mary  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Matthews. 


Margaret  F.  Jewell 

L.  Ruth  French 

LeonoraE.  Porter 

Emilv  E.  Oliver 

Nellie  8.  Loving 

Isabel  A.  Ballou 

MoUy  M.Gilbert 

Theodosia  Falklngham. . . , 

Carrie  A.  Davis 

Mary  Morressey , 

William  F.  Sanborn 

Emily  B.Robb 

Amy  M.  BelL 

Florence  M.  Holmes 

Adam  Strohm 

Grace  ReShore 

Winifred  Harvey  (acting) 

Ella  M.  Williams. , 

Ivah  Whitwell  (acting).... 

Samuel  H.  Ranck 

AUoe  Fuller 

Sarah  C.  Judd 

Mary  Pratt 


Harriet  L.  Allen 

M.  Winnifk^  Brown... 

Mamie  E.  Havens 

NinaK.  Preston 

Leonore  C.  Carpenter... 

Flwenoe  Kronlund 

Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Brayton. 

Earl  W.  Browning 

Flora  B.  Roberts 

Mrs.  E.  Jennie  McNeal. 

Mary  C.  Spencer 

Clara  M.  Hagerman 

Angle  Messer 

Alma  A.  Olson 

N.B.Strickland 

Helena  8.  Lefevre 

Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Wallace. 

Agnes  L.  Snover 

LuluF.  MiUer 

Orrill  P.  Coolidge 

Amelia  T.  Pickett 

Amy  Lusk 

Agnes  P.  Cudworth 

Constance  Bement 

Edna  J.  Bandfield 

Mary  Belle  Dore 

Elizabeth  V.  Briggs.... 

Anna  Benjamin 

Mary  E.  Dow 

Blanche  D.  Topping. . . 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


10,5S6 

6,  on 

12,075 

30,000 

17,034 

5,778 

9,806 

25,368 

31,3S8 

14,686 

15,000 

9,000 

8,880 

12,300 

24,750 

14,734 

50,073 

233,298 

11,255 

6,755 

10,000 


27,000 

10,000 

8,016 

7.800 

26,921 

55,063 

42,000 

11,391 

2,290 

9,400 

17,«21 

10,331 

8,000 

16,886 

489,854 

10,600 

16,883 

10,018 

25,000 

202,231 

6,200 

6,000 

14,596 

11,849 

13,000 

8,774 

10,210 

9,015 

16,231 

12,000 

27,106 

45,000 

55,000 

31,000 

300.000 

10,227 

21,000 

28,468 

6,485 

18,000 

10,683 

14,175 

61,868 

10,104 

9,167 

7,000 

7.000 

27.916 

3,700 

5,367 

5,500 

19,665 

21,108 

36,911 
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LocMloD. 

NuDBollltnrr. 

Ubnrlaii. 

Number 

bound 
vdamos. 

SSStI?f.K^'^™*"^'*^ 

\^-z 

s 

^s 

";ooo 

8,151 

Sl^lSir?- 

.•^ffi 
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W 
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M                                        

M                                         

B           ;;;;; 

M                                          

l?-S 

e.on 

iZZri^ 
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EDUCATIOKAL  DIRECTORY,  1920-1921. 


XXX. — ^Librarians  op  Pubuc  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


LocaticQ. 


mssoxTBi— continued. 


Maryville.. 
Moberly . . . 
Nevada — 
Bt.  Joseph. 
St.  Louis. . 

Sedalia 

Springfield. 
Trenton... 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda... 
Big  Timber.. 

Biuings 

Bozeman 

Butte 

Deer  Lodge.. 

DiDon 

Fort  Benton. 
Great  Falls. . 

Hardin 

Havre 

Helena 

Do 

Eallspell 

Lewiston 

Livingston. . 

Malta 

Miles  City... 
Missoula 

Do 

Red  Lodge.. 


NEBRASKA. 


Aurora 

Beatrioe 

Columbus 

David  City.... 

FallsCity 

Fremont 

Grand  Island. . 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Do 

McCooik 

Nebraska  City. 

Omaha 

Plattsmouth... 
York 


NEVADA. 


Carson  City. 

Reno 

Tonopah... 


NEW  HAMPSHISE. 


Alton 

Amherst 

Antrim 

Berlin 

Bristol 

Charlestown. 
Claremont. . . 
Colebrook... 

Concord 

Do 

Dover 

DubUn 

EastDerry.. 
EastJafiErey. 

Exeter 

Fitiwllliam.. 
Franoonia... 
Franklin 


Name  of  library. 


Free  Public  Library. . . 

do 

do 

Public  Library 

.....do 

do 

do 

Jewett  Norris  Library. 


Hearst  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Parmly  Billings  Memorial  Library. . 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

William  K.  Kohrs  Memorial  Library. 

I'ublic  Library ^ 

Chouteau  County  Free  Library 

Public  Library. 


Big  Horn  County  Library. 
Carnegie  Public  Library... 

Public  Library. 

State  Law  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library... 

do 

Phillips  County  Library. . . 

Carnegie  Librarv 

County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


do 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Lydia  Brunn  Wood  Library . 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library , 

PubUc  Library 

City  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 


State  Library 

Free  Public  Library . 
Public  Library 


Public  Library 

Town  Library 

James  A.  Tuttle  Library 
Free  Public  Library 


Minot-Sleeper  Library 

Silsby  Free  Public  Library. 

Fisk  Free  Library 

Public  Library. 

do 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Taylor  Library 

Janrey  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Abbie  Greenleaf  Library. . . 
Public  Library 


Librarian. 


Mary  Grace  TAngan. 
Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Lee... 

Mary  E.  Barr 

Jesse  Cunningham . . 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 


Harriet  M.  Horine.. 
Cora  Brennenstuhl. 


Elizabeth  L.  Thomson. . . 

Caroline  Games 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Garber,  Jr. 

G  eneva  Cook 

Gertrude  Nichols 

Rhea  M.  Johnson 

Mary  L.  Innes 

Pauline  Madden 

Louise  M.  Femald 

W.E.Fearis 

Mra.  Mary  F.  Homan 

Josephine  M.  Haley 

Ashbum  K.  Barbour 

Harriet  E.HaU 

Clara  M.  Main 

Ruth  V.  Steadman 

Mra.  Mae  White 

Mrs.  Laura  Zook 

Ruth  Worden 

Elisabeth  Powell 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Smith 


Lillian  Moore 

Merlyn  Abbott  Anderson , 

Rosemary  Riddell 

Lillian  M.  Simpkdns 

Mary  Hutchings 

Sarah  £.  Gosselink 

Daisy  Houck 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Capps 

Mary  Earley  O' Brian 

Lulu  Home 

H.  C.  Lindsay 

Grace  Willetta 

Anne  Stevenson 

Edith  Tobitt 

C.  Olive  Jones 

AdaO.  Haggard ■ 


Frank  J.  Pyne 

E.N.Damon 

Mra.  Addie  Depew. 


Annie  A.  Wheeler 

Jennie  E.  Hollbrook 

Mra.  J.  E.  Perkins 

Lottie  C.Kailey 

Mra.  MaiyA.  Dodge  — 

Anna  L.  Webber 

Mra .  Mary  8 .  Ide 

Sarah  E.Kolf 

Grace  Blanchard 

Arthur  H.  Chase 

Caroline  H.  Garland — 
Minnie  £.  Leflinrvrell. . . 

C.  Louise  Bachelaer 

Winifred  M.  CooUdge. . . 

Carrie  W.  Byington 

Annie  L.  Colby 

BvaM.Aldrioh 

Mra.  Barron  Shirley 


Number 

bound 

vohimes. 


11,000 

3,750 

S5,7M 

579, 9«5 

21,597 

IS,  7® 

7,7D0 


16,330 

24,000 

13,249 

eo,ooQ 

6,70) 

9,«!0 

15.0JO 

25,750 
3,(BQ 

4,*} 

eo.ono 

33,'JIU 

8,«B 
T.Tjfi 
7;'^ 
6,i>i 
6,50) 
7,(»i 

x,aoo 

3,000 


o,»l3 

12,9(1 

6,ol4 

6,oO0 

12,5ll> 

7.4n) 

9,A» 
ll.ftW 
48,  U6 
TJi.oOi 

6.  SOT 

7,000 
U3,0(n 

S,363 
10,446 


91,000 

IS, 000 
2,!»34 


4,a» 
6,244 

4,000 

10.  Oft) 
8,74S 
9,2« 

11,!«3 
•    5,500 

32, 50) 
164,663 

50,000 
7,17« 
8,07S 
S,2GS 

2i,aoe 

9.000 

5,312 

12.000 
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XXX. — LiBRABIANS  OF  PUBUC  AND  SOCIETT  LiBRARXEB — GontillUed. 


Looatiaii. 


NBW  HAMP8HIRB— con. 


Oreenlaiid 

Hancock 

Hanover 

Hennjker 

Hinsdale 

Hollls 

Hudson 

Keene 

Kingston 

Laoooiia 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lisbon 

Littleton 

Manchester 

Marlboro 

Meredith 

Milford 

Nashua 

New  Hampton. 
New  Ipswich.. 

Newmarket 

Newp<Mt 

Peter  boro 

Portsmouth... 

Rochester 

TUton 

Wakefield 

Walpole 

Warner 

Whltefleld 

Wilton 

Wolfeboro 

Woodsvllle.... 


Name  of  library. 


NEW  JKBSBT. 


Asbury  Park 

Atlantic  City.... 

Bayonne 

BeDevllle 

BamardsvUle 

Bloomfleld 

Bridfeton 

Burluigton 

Camden 

Cranford 

Dover 

East  Newark 

East  Orange 

Edgewater 

Elizabeth 

Englewood 

Qlen  Ridge 

Hackensack 

Haddenfleld 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

Eeamy 

Lakewood 

Long  Branch 

MoQtclair 

Morristown 

Naveslnk 

New  Brunswick. 

Do 

Newark 

Newton 

Nutley 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson 

PerthAmboy... 

Plalnfield 

Princeton 

Rahway 

Rivertan 


Weeks  Library. 
Town  Library. 


Howe  Library 

Tucker  Free  Library. 


Public  Library. 

Social  Library 

Hills  Memorial  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

Nichols  Memorial  Library. 

PubUc  Library 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.--.do 

City  Library 

Frost  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library. 


Public  Library 

Oordon-Nash  Library . . 
New  Ipswich  Library  . . 

Public  Librajry 

Richards  Free  Library. 

Town  Library 

PubUc  Library 

....do 

Hal  1  Memorial  Library. 

PublicLlbrary 

Town  Library 

Hllsbury  Free  Library. 

PublicLlbrary 

Qregg  Free  Library — 
Brewster  Free  Library. 
Free  Public  Library . . . 


PublicLlbrary 

do 

Free  PublicLlbrary , 

PublicLlbrary 

Bernards  Library  Association 

Jarvie  MemorialLlbrary 

Bridseton  Library 

Burluigton  L  Ibrary , 

Free  PublicLlbrary , 

do 

do 

East  Newark  Library , 

Free  Public  Library , 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do , 

do 

Johnson  Public  Library , 

Free  PublicLlbrary , 

do 

do 

do 

PublicLlbrary 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Morristown  Library  and  Lyceum. . . 

Library  Association 

Free  Public  Library 

Gardner  A.  Sage  Libiary 

Free  PublicLlbrary 

Dtfmls  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

PublicLlbrary 

Free  Public  Library 

PublicLlbrary 

Public  Libiary  and  Reading  Room, 

Free  PubUc  Library , 

Library  Association 

Free  Library 


Librarian. 


LlUlanA.  OdeU 

Annie  L.  Putnam 

EtU  M.Clark 

LucyWilkins 

Miss  £.  L.  Brown 

M.  Louise  Stratton 

Annabel  Morgan 

Mary  L.  Saxtou 

Mrs.  NeUie  F.  Ingalls. 

Olin  S.Davis 

Martha  W.Brackett.. 

Emma  Morris 

Nettie  L.  Kelsea 

Jennie  E.  Smith 

F.  Mabel  WincheU.... 

Mabelle  F.  Derby 

Mrs.  LilHan  Wadleigh. 
Annabell  C.  Secombe. 

Sarah  P.  Barker 

Ina  A.  Bickford 

Frances  L.  Nash 


Mrs. Charles  duller.... 

Ruby  Tilllnghast 

Hannah  O.  Fernald. . . 
Lillian  E.  Parshley . . . 
Mrs .  Lena  C .  Bishop . . 

Alice C.  Milliken 

Frances  M.  Sabin 

Mary  B.  Harris 

Mabel  Aldrich 

Bessie  F.  Bales 

EliKabeth  Brewster. . . 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Chamberllu. 


Josephine  W.  Porter. 

Jessie  Adams 

Mary  O.  Peters 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Shattuck. . 
Clara  C.  Ormiston — 
Mrs.  Metta  R.  Ludey. 

EmmaV.  WaUen 

Lydia  Weston 

William  H.  Ketler. . . 

May  D.Bradley 

Martha  A  Burnet 

Thomas  J.  Carey 

Louise  G.  Hinsdale. . , 


Elizabeth  Gillies 

C.A.George 

Miss  Finney 

Margaret  D.  Brower.... 

MaryBogean 

Anna  L.  Cawley 

Thomas  F.  Hatfield — 

Edmund  W.  Miller 

M.  Belle  Kllgour 

Katharine  L.  Hinsdale. 

MaryClarkson 

Alta  M.  Barker 

Mary  P.  Parsons 

Dorothy  G.  Norton 

Mary  N.  Walker 

John  C.  Van  Dyke 

JohnC.  Dana 

A.  Elizabeth  Case 

Irene  Calvert  Phillips. . 
Elizabeth  H.  Wesson... 

EdnaB.  Pratt 

George  F.  Winchester. . 

Helen  M.  Grannis 

Florence  M.  Bowman. . 

Agnee  Miller 

Adele  W.  Lupton 

Elizabeth  B.  Campbell. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


6,670 

7,264 

9,604« 

6,752 

7,000 

4,776 

5,500 

22,374 

6,812 

26,400 

11,500 

7,000 

5,474 

13,000 

87,000 

4,000 

6,000 

13,600 

42,000 

16,000 

7,622 

6,857 

12,000 

19,000 

23,000 

21,400 

9,026 

7,845 

11,031 

12,800 

10,000 

10,000 

6,005 

6,500 


17,000 

•42,500 

60,000 

19,647 

6,000 
21,883 
10,000 
21,000 
69,000 

7,930 

8,915 
10,640 
69,001 

9,000 
62,496 
19,810 
11,000 
24,644 

8,000 

85,000 

200,052 

13,814 

8,944 

5,000 
45,230 
22,000 

3,000 

39,960 

55,000 

250,000 

8,232 

7,835 
43,836 
64,000 
77,600 
16,233 
61,515 
11,000 
20,000 

6,000 
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XXX. — ^Librarians  op  Pubuc  and  Socibty  Libraries — Contmued. 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


NEW  JERSEY— COntd. 


Rockaway Free  Public  Library. 

Rutherford do 

Salem >  Salem  Library 

Somerville Free  Public  Library. 

South  Orange ! do 

Summit do 

Trenton do. 


Do. 

Vineland 

Weehawken 

West  Hoboken. 
Westfleld 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Alamogordo 

Albuquerque. . . 

Deming 

East  Las  Vegas. 
Santa  Fe 


NEW  YORK. 


Addison. 
Albany.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Do 

Albion 

Alden , 

Amstwdam , 

Angelica ^ 

Auburn 

Bath 

Belmont 

Binghamton 

Boonvllle 

Bridge  Hampton. 

Bronxnlle 

Brooklyn 

Do. 

Buffalo 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canandaigua 

Canastota 

Canton 

Catskill 

Cazenovia 

Chatham 

Clinton 

Coboes 

Cooperstown 

Corning 

Cortland 

Coxsackle 

Dan\'ilie 

Delhi 

Dryden 

Dimkirk 

East  Hampton.. 

Ellen  vlllc 

Elmira 

Endioott 

Fredonia 

Friendship 

Fulton 

Geneseo 

Geneva 

Olen  Cove 

Glens  Falls 

Oloversville 

Gouvemeur 

Greene 


State  Library 

Free  Public  Library. 

....do 

do 

,.,..do 


Public  Library. 
do 


.do. 


Carnegie  Public  Library. 
PubUc  Library 


Public  Library 

Free  Library 

State  Library 

Union  Free  Library 

Young  Men's  Association,  Central 
Library. 

Y.  M.  A.  Pruyn  Library 

Swan  Library 

E  well  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

do 

Seymour  Library 

Davenport  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Krwin  Library 

Hampton  Library 

Public  Ubrary 

....do 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library 

Grosvenor  library 

Public  Library 

Historical  Society  Library 

Pubhc  Library 

Library  Association 

Wood  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library  (Benton  Memorial).... 

Public  Library 

....do 

....do 

Kirkland  Town  Library 

City  Library 

Village  Club  and  Library 

Free  library 

Franklin  Hatch  Ubrary 

Heennanoe  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Southworth  Library 

Free  Library 

....do 

Public  Library 

Steele  Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 

Darwin  R.  Barker  Library 

Free  Pubhc  library 

Publiclihrary 

Wadsworth  Library 

Free  Library 


Librarian. 


Public  Library 

Cvandall  Free  library 

Free  Library 

Reading  Room  Association. 
Moore  Memorial  Library. . . 


EttsDaTey 

Dorothy  £.  Burrows. 

Cornelia  Prior 

Marie  Fox  Wait 

Julia  Schneider 

EmilieHUl 

Howard  L.  Hughes. . . 
Francis  E.  Croasdale. 

Minnie  G.  Clark 

Louise  I.  Macpheraon. 

PaulM.  Konert 

BessleSmlth 


Mary  Darbyshire 

Mrs.  H.  F.  t)ixon 

Mrs.  Maud  C.  Hoffman. 

Elisabeth  Cooley 

Nannie  Simmons 


Charlee  Brewster — 

Lilian  Callahan 

James  I.  Wyer,  Jr 

Agnes  H .  McCarthy. 
£.  Elisabeth  Barker. 


Number 

bound 

vofaimes. 


Mabel  McKay 

Lillian  A.  Achilles 

Mary  E.  Patrell 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Cooley. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Homer 

Theodora  Kellogg 

Edna  Dmwiddie 

Ella  Sortore 

William  F.  Seward , 

Emma  Shattuck  Oldfield. 

May  T.  VanSooy 

Mrs.  Roger  M.  Sherman. . 

Frank  P.  Hill 

Edward  F.  Stevens 

Aiigiutus  H.  Shearer. . .  ^. 

Walter  L.  Brown 

Mrs.  Anna  A.  Andrews. . . 

MayCarpenter 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Manzer 

S  N  Lee 

Mrs.'Nellie  H.*  WiUblV/.V 

Fanny  E.  Wcad 

Emily  F.  Becker 

ElizaT)eth  B.  Needham 

Frances  M.  Samuel 

Ruth  W.  Raymond 

Elmer  E.  Bell 

Grace  E.  Cockeley 

E.  Pearl  Whoclor 

Margaret  H.  Force 


Susie  M.  Parker 

H.B.Arthur 

Jennie  Kennedy 

Car  Una  M.  Monchow. . 

E.C.  Hedges 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Demarest.. 
Mrs.  Kate  D.  Andrew. 
Margery  C.  Quigley. . . 

Florences.  Hall 

Agnes  L.  Jordan 

Ludle  Stanley 

Ethel  W.  Fraier 

Margaret  A,  Hayes. . . . 

Eugenie  C.  Thome 

Gertrude  Ferguson 

Lucy  Edel 

MolIieL.  Parker 

Mary  Summers 


3,800 
10, 1» 

8,314 

9,19 

n,03S 

17,790 

89,«6 

125,000 

S,000 
18.000 
19,  S« 
11,104 


2,e« 

8,614 
4,400 
8,000 
6,000 


S,4S 

25,006 

535,000 

12,000 

25,406 

I5,m 
13, 9S 

22.617 

8,4n 

30,881 

9,746 

6,401 

46.51S 

7,501 

10,000 

9,414 

•57,703 

123.e» 

141,000 

ao,ono 

8.230 
6,  OKI 
9,001 
9,425 
9.638 
9,414 
aO.GTO 
12,000 
6, 90S 
6,300 
6,S29 
10,133 
6,a.'i6 
9.2T3 
7,^00 
7.«p0 

ii,9rw 
2i>,OO0 
12,000 
8,000 
24.0IW 

11.1-I9 

21.634 
11,26) 
10,000 
13.512 
33.0% 
6,47% 
6,990 
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XXX. — ^Librarians  of  Pubuc  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


Kzw  YORK— continued. 


Oreenport.- 
Greenwich . . 
Haverstraw. 
Herkimer... 

Homer 

Home]] 

Hudson 


Hontington 

Ilion 

Irvington-on-Hudson . . . 

Itliaca 

Jamestown 

Johnson  City 

Jolinstown 

Kinisston 

Little  Falls 

Lockport 

I^ons 

]d!arathon 

Middletown 

Milibrook 

Moravia 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Rochelle 

New  York 

New    York    (Jamaica 
P.  O.). 

Newark 

Newbur^ 

Niagara  Falls 

Nortb  Tonawanda 

Norwich 

Nyack 

Ogdensburg 

Oiean 

Oneonta 

Ossining 

Oswego 

Oi^-ego 

Oxford 

Oyster  Bay 

Palmjrra 

Patchogue 

Peeksktll 

PennYan 

Plattsburg 

Port  Henry 

PortJervis 

Potsdam 

Poughkeepsic 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 

Do 

Rockville  Center 

Rome 

Rye 

Sag  Harbor 

Salem 

SaranacLake 

Saugcrtics 

Schenectady 

Seneca  Falls 

Shelter  Island 

Sherburne 

Sherman 

Sidney 

Skaneateles 

Solvay 

Soutliampton 

Springy  ilJe 

Syracuse 

Tarrytown 

Tonawanda 

Troy 

Utica 


Name  of  library. 


Greenport  library 

Free  Library 

King's  DaughtOTs'  Public  Library... 

Free  Library , 

Phillips  Free  library 

Public  Library 

Hendrick    Hudson  Chapter   Free 
Library. 

Library  Association 

Free  Public  Library 

Ouiteau  Library 

Cornell  Library  Association 

James  Prendergast  Free  Library 

Johnson  City  Library 

Public  Library 

Citv  Library , 

Puolic  Library 

do 

Civic  Club  Free  Library 

Peck  Memorial  Library 

Middletown  Library  .\ ■ 

Free  Library , 

Powers  Library 

Public  Ll  brary 

do 

do 

Queens  Borough  Public  Library.. . . 


Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Guernsey  Memorial  Library 

Nyack  Library 

Public  library ^ 

do 

do 

do 

City  Library 

Cobum  Free  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 

King's  Daughters'  Free  Library.... 

Public  Library 

Field  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Sherman  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room. 

Adriance  Memorial  Library 

Bath-on-Hudson  Public  Library . .. 

Public  Library 

Reynolds  Library.. .  ^ 

Public  Library 

Jervis  Library  Association 

Free  Reading  Room 

J<^m  Jermain  Memorial  Library.... 

Bancroft  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Mynderse  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Minerva  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Rogers  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Yonng  Men's  Lyceum  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

.....do 


Librarian. 


Elizabeth  Deale 

Robert  L.  Shanks. . . 
Mary  E.  Van  Orden. 

Edith  M.  Sheaf 

Mary  A.  Ferguson. . 
Helen  O.Thacher... 
Maud  A.  Rice 


Mary  F.  Gaines. ...... 

Nelhe  Mae  Cheney 

Emma  Knodel 

E.  T.  Turner 

Luda  T.  Henderson . . 

Jane  Stiles 

Katherlne  M.  Seaman. 

Marion  Herbert 

Mabel  E.  Richards 

Claire  N.  At  water 

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Leonard. 

J.  W.  livlngston 

Mary  K.  Van  Keuren. 


Elizabeth  Y.  Fulton. 
Frances  D.  Thomson. 
Mary  E.  Huntington. 
Edwin  H.  Anderson. 
John  C.  Atwater 


Louise  E.  Van  Duser 

LdUian  0.  EsUbrook 

Bertha  M.  Cudebec 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Warren 

N.  Louise  Ruckteahler 

Helen  L.  Powell 

Mary  K.  Hasbrouck 

MaudD.  Brooks 

Mrs.  EUzabeth  W.  Blackall. 

Katharine  C.  Gorton 

Robert  8.  Kelsoy 

Nano  Loring 

Lillian  J.  Emerson 

LuieP.  Sammis 

Harriet  B.  C<M^on 

Mrs.  Alma  D .  Custead 

EllaF.  Fowler 

Henrietta  H.  Kimball 

Ernest  B.Hall 

Anna  L.  Walton 

Margaret  B.  Marsh 

Mrs.  Sadie  A.  Bixby 

JohnC.Sickley 

Alice  Ashton 

WilUamF.Yust 

Anne  R.  Collins 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Decker 

Eugenie  Stevens 

Marcia  Dolphin 

Mrs.  Olive  P.  Young 

Frances  F.  Leighton , 

Mrs.  W.H.Hubert 

Janet  H.  Vrooman 

Henry  Glen , 

Ellen  F.  Wickes 

Dorothy  B.  Payne 

Adelaide  E.  Harrington , 

Florence  E.  Hawley 

Mrs.  MittaC.  Smith 

Lydia  H.  Cobane 

Cornelia  Mortens , 

Julia  W.  Foster 

Lucy  A.  Bensley 

Paul  M,  Paine •...., 

Florae.  Millard 

Mrs.  Ada  M.  Rork , 

Mary  L.  Davis .' , 

CardiiiieM.IInderhm 


Number 

bound 

vQlumes. 


1, 


3,350 
4,000 
8,151 

13,000 
8,070 

21,5.» 
7,557 

11,000 

18,117 

10,378 

.'V),000 

27,500 

8,929 

16,186 

9,800 

12,118 

12,200 

3,505 

6,800 

19,064 

6,704 

9,105 

41,742 

45,403 

117,565 

279,111 

11,253 

4^1,381 

25,000 

17,584 

15,000 

11,712 

15,000 

15,625 

20,000 

16,000 

10,000 

11,800 

7,834 

7,549 

5,920 

7,533 

11,405 

10,231 

18,045 

9,000 

21,394 

8,323 

59,039 

3,885 

117,483 

86,009 

7,052 

19,502 

8,001 

13,093 

13,000 

8,041 

10,650 

46,152 

5,382 

7,353 

8,162 

7,300 

7,770 

16,815 

9,539 

12,821 

10,306 

150,463 

15,539 

7,704 

52,931 

100,918 
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Location. 


NBW  YOBK — continued. 


Walden 

Walton 

Warrensburg . 

Waraaw 

Waterloo 

Watertown... 

WeUsville 

Westfleld 

White  Plains. 

Wyoming 

Yonkers 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Asfaeville 

Charlotte 

Durham 

Gastonia 

Greensboro 

Ledger 

Balelgh 

Do 

Wilmington.... 
Winston-Salem. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck — 
Devils  Lake . 
Dickinson... 

Fargo 

Grand  Forks. 
Jamestown . . 
Minot 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Alliance 

Ashtabula 

Bcllefontaine . . 

BcUevue 

BowUng  Oreen . 

Bryan 

Bucyrus 

Ca<Us 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Carey 

ChilUcothe , 

Cincinnati 

Circle  vlllo 

Cleveland 

Clyde 

Commbus ■ 


Do. 

Conneaut 

Coshocton 

Cuyahoga  Fails. 

Dayton 

Denanoe 

Delaware 

East  Liverpool . 

Eljrrla 

Findlay 

Fremont 

Gallon 

Gallipolis 

Geneva 

Germantown... 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Hlllsboro 

Ironton 

Lakewood 

Lancaster 


Name  of  library. 


Josephine-Louise  Public  Library... 

W.  B.  Ogden  Free  Library... 

Richards  Library •^. 

Public  Library 

Library  and  Historical  Society .... 
RosweU  P.  Flower  Memorial  Library . 
David  A.  Howe  Public  Library ... 

Patterson  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 


Pack  Memorial  Library . 

Carnegie  Library 

Pubhc  Library 

do 

do 

Good  Will  Free  Library. 
Olivia  Raney  Library... 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Pubuc  Library. 


State  Law  Library. . 
Carnegie  Library — 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

.....do 

Free  Public  Library 


Public  Lib 


Public  Library. 

Carnegie  Free  Library. 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Camegie-Stahl  Public  Library. 
Wood  County  Public  Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


.do. 


Public  Library  Association. . . 
Dorcas  Carey  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

State  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Taylor  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

City  Library 

CameglG  Public  Library 

Elyria  Library 

Public  Library 

Birchard  Library 

Pubttc  Library 

Free  Piiblio  library. .'.*. '.'..\.'. 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Lane  Public  Libi 
Public  Library. 
Bjl^Ubmry. 


)rary 


IcLllMiary. 
.do 


Librarian. 


Ethel  S.Leemlng.... 
Mrs.  Flora  Bassett . . . 

Mary  S.  Crandall 

Helen  M.  Cameron . . . 

Lula  M.Clark 

Samuel  A.  Hayt 

Fannie  E.  Crittenden 

EmmaW.  Piehl 

Clara  F.  Hopper 

Vivian  F.  Arnold 

Helen  M.BlodgBtt... 


Number 

boozid 

volumes. 


Ann  Talbot  Erwln. . 

Anne  Pierce 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Griggs . . . 

Lottie  E.  Blake 

Bettle  D.Caldwell.. 

A.  W.  WUlia 

Mrs.  J.  S.Atkinson. 
Carrie  L.  Broughton. 
Frances  L.  Jewett... 
Pamela  Bynum 


Joseph  Cous^lan . . 
Mane  E.  O'Brien. 
ZenkaL  Trinka... 
Winnie  Bucklln... 
L.  Hester  Camp... 
AUce  M.  Paddock. 
Margaret  Greene . . 


Maude  Hemdoa 

Dorothea  Doane 

Ethel  J.  MacDowell. . . . 

Laura  O.  Morgan 

Emma  C.  Sutter 

Grace  Haylor 

Julia  F.  Struble 

Grace  J.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Addle  Garvin 

Martha  G.  Robins 

Mary  P.  Martin 

Carolyn  Newhard 

Burton  E.  Stevenson... 

N.  D.C.Hodges 

MaryE.  WUder 

Lbiaa  A.  Eastman 

Chella  Hutchinson 

John  J.  Pugh 

J.H.Newman 

Marie  T.Brown 

Clara  B.Ohiey 

Mary  L.  Graham 

Elcctra  C.  Doren 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Macy 

Mrs.  Marraret  Lahr . .. . 

Mary  H.Hall 

Grace  M.  Petersen 

Mary  B.  Morrison 

Elsie  F.  Pack 

Estella  B,  Coyle 

Mrs.  Addle  A.  Vanden. 
Mrs.  Viola  A.  Wheaton. 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Taylor . . 
Minnie  J.  Rootzong  — 
Mrs.  Hattie  S.  James... 
Frances  H.  Detwiler . . . 

Nellie  John  Shaw 

Roena  A.  Ingham 

EUaHite 


3,235 

6,990 

4,7«2 

8,208 

7,«1 

32,230 

14,0U 

18,6» 

27,200 

7,090 

50,000 


10,000 

10,39S 

7,000 

3,100 

17,000 

10,000 

16,530 

45,000 

9.135 

11,066 


20,000 
5,348 
5,671 

15,75S 
8.8S1 
9,000 
7,574 


40,000 
12,500 
11,906 
8,080 
10,000 

4,3ao 

6,014 

14,130 

7,000 

8,S00 

28,146 

6,035 

34,000 

681,010 

18,500 

624,941 

7,000 

120,000 

200,000 

12,000 

14,000 

6,000 

114,965 

18,051 

12,510 

12,217 

30,000 

14,857 

14.600 

7,375 

8,653 

9,000 

7,620 

16,000 

15,000 

10,000 

9,200 

20,600 

ii.r 
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XXX.— Librarians  of  Pubuo  and  Societt  Libraries — Continued. 


LocatioD. 


OHIO— continued. 


Lebanon 

Lima 

lisbon 

London 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marian 

Massillon 

Medina 

Mount  Vernon... 
New  StraitsviUe 

Newark 

Niles 

Painesville 


Name  of  library. 


PerryBburg. 
Portsmoutn . 


Ravenna 

Salem 

Sandusky 

Shelby 

Sidney 

Springfield 

Tlffln 

Toledo 

Urbana 

Van  Wert 

Warren 

Washington  Courthouse 

Wellington 

Wilmington 

Wooster 

Xenia 

Youngstown 

Zanesville 


OKLAHOHA. 


Ardmore . . . 

Atoka 

Bartleeville. 
Ghickasha.. 
Elk  City... 

El  Reno 

Enid 

Guthrie 

Hobart 

Lawton 

McAleeter.. 
Muskogee.. 
Oklahoma. . 

Do 

Okmulgee.. 

Perry 

PoncaCity. 

Sapulpa 

Shawnee... 

Tulsa 

Wagoner... 
Woodward. 


OBEGON. 


Ashland.... 

Astoria 

Baker 

Hood  River. 
La  Orande . . 

Medford 

Pendleton.. 
Portland... 

Salem 

Do 

The  Dalles.. 


PabUo  Llhraiy. 

....do 

Lepperlibmry. 
Publio  Library. 
do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

McClymonds  Public  Library. 
Fnmklin  Sylvester  Library . . 


Public  Library. 

— do 

.-..do 

....do 

....do 

Way  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Portage  County  Library 

Pu  olic  Library 

-:..do 

Marvin  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Warder  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Brumback  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Pubuc  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Greene  County  Library 

Reuben  McMillan  Free  Library . 
John  Mclntire  Public  Library.. 


Carnegie  Library 

Pioneer  Club  Library . . . 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Publio  Library. 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Publio  Library. 

State  Library 

City  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Pubue  Library . 

Public  Lllrary 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Publio  Library . 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

County  Library. 

Publio  Library 

do 

Umatilla  County  Library. 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Wasoo  County  Library. . . 


Librarian. 


Udfl  Frost 

Martha  Gamble 

Luella  Osborne 

Hattie  D.Smith 

Elizabeth  K.  Steele 

Helen  J.  Fox 

Wlllia  D.Cotton 

Helen  L.  Kramer 

Clara  MUler 

Evangeline  Johnson 

IsabelR.  Cooper 

Mrs.  Maria  E.Martin 

Gertrude  Book 

IdaK. Sloan 

Margaret  Kilboume , 

Eleanor  D.  Moderwell 

Nana  A.  Newton 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Lawrence , 

Anna  P.  Cook 

Claire  Graefe 

E  lla  Askew 

Emma  Graham 

Alice  Burrowes 

Jessie  D.  Hershiser 

Herbert  S .  Hirshberg 

Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Mlhie 

Jane  W.  Brotherton,  acting 

Josephine  Lytle 

Elizabeth  Johnson 

Edith  E.  Robinson 

Minnie  Farren 

Myrtle  M.  Allen 

Etta  G.  McElwain 

Joseph  L.  Wheeler 

Mary  E.Elder 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


Myrtle  Jones 

Mrs.  A.  Telle 

Ruth  W.Brown  — 
Kate  E.  Remington. 
Mrs.  Maggie  Wood . . 
Loma  J.Treusoher. 


Mrs.  Cora  C.  Porter 

Mrs.  Mary  Choate 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Phelps 

Vlrgie  Dayton 

Mrs.  Phoebe  E.  Hayden 

Sarah  A.  Noble 

Mrs.  Mabel  M.  Peacock. 

E.  G.  SpUman 

Mrs.  Izora  Ground 

Emilie  LeBrls 

Leah  Buchholmcr 

Emily  Bird  Smith 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Funk 

AlmaR.  McGlonn 

Leona  Bateman 

Metta  M.  Woodward 


Blanche  E.  Hicks 

Katherine  C.  Barker. 
Marguerite  H.  Entler. 

Hazel  Erchinger 

Mary  A.  Nichols 

Clara  Van  Sant 

SabraL.  Naaon 


Flora  M.  Case 

Cornelia  Marvin.. 
Flora  Carr,  acting. 


7,000 
13,£00 

7,000 

8,187 
12,160 
23,178 
17,785 
11,394 
21,700 
10,676 

9,000 

7,000 
16,000 

7,770 
14,000 
11,600 
35,000 

5,633 
12,326 
25,000 

5,400 
13,000 
35,897 
12,276 
150,000 
12,000 
35,928 
24,331 

9,200 
11,800 

7,000 
11,275 
18,103 
89,126 
30,000 


12,500 

3,000 

4,500 

6,000 

3,989 

7,500 

12,558 

9,968 

5,870 

5,145 

7,483 

16,358 

30,417 

22,000 

6,443 

5,000 

3,574 

6,000 

13,000 

14,000 

4,650 

5,000 


8,301 
8,500 

20,000 
6,7fi0 
6,000 
8,000 

18,000 
307,940 

15,200 
154,498 

16,000 
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Hamoiiai  PnUM  utnry. . 


MfiR 


FneLltirar; 

Pne  Library  of tba  Belbkbtnu. . . 

PoblktLlbnry 

Canuete  Fret  Ubrar; 


OneD  Fne  Ubiwy 

Free  pQblic  Ubnrv 

J.  Hemutn  Boalec  Memorial  Ubnij. 

Andrew  Carnegie  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Weet  End  Free  Library 

CuTMcta  Free  Librtry 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Thomaa  Beaver  Library 

Fne  Library 

Camegle  Free  Library 

Public  Library 


FaiWnijWn  Li'brarr '. '. '. 
Free  Library 


Public  Library 

CameglB  Llbriry 

Public  Library 

AblngtonLlbmrvBo*ty. 

OamliriB  Frw  LllTary 

Public  LU.nirj- 

Bjvvd  Tnvla  Hemnrtel  Llbrivy. 
A.  Mrrr  Smith  Mcmvlitl  Library. 

I-anghMDu  Lfbrsry 

Free  Public  LllTory 


CimcBio  Fr«  Lilrar' 

Dlnuntck  Hemorlal  Llbnrv 

Frw  Public  LllffBry 

?Te«Llbr.wy. 

IlomMtend  Frm  Library 

Dirneale  Fiw  Lllirary 

Hu:<iiuehaiuiaCDUD(y  Ftpc  Library. 

AnicllaB.  <jlwnFr(cLllTU7 

Cam-KtoUbraryolHomesWad 

" —  Public '"• 


McTwd  Memorial  Library. . 


PnViIlp  Lllimrv 

CariBsi*  Public  Library 

FrmLllnwy 

Public  LIhnu-y  of  thr  Phoeillivtlle 

Pchcol  nislFtct. 
Carcn^ie  Fren  Library  of  AllMihetiy . 

•"amBMe  Llbrniy  ol  PltUburgh. 

FreeLlhrBTy, 


EUubelh  D.  Burrmn. . 

Harlan  E.  Uausr 

OecrgB  B.  Lamb* 

tirac«  Steele 

Uary  P.  Rogcn 

Biuan  L.  Shennan 

Sadie  L.  Parsona 

Grace  U.  CopclaDd 

WUItomHonuTAmea... 
Uary  B.  Ilanis 


niarkaE.  Wrlibt... 

Heury  F.  kfari 

Ura.  Cadurine  K.  CD 

Mri.  JamA,  Hard.. 
Uory  E.  Watioa.... 


Alloc  R.  Eaton 

Thoniai  L.  Uantcoawiy . . 
MiLCharlME.Yrakea... 


Florrnce  Cleaver 

Hi' Icn  E,  Myers 

Mrs.  F.dllh  Uttenhviiltc.. 
K.  (Irrtnide  Van  Zandt. . . . 

InnuA.KlIck 

Emily  CI inran 

llrlrn  KlDl  ling,  act  tng 

Marlnn  Price 

Ataella  Plikcit 

CharlnllnM.Cnmrbell 


Mm.  S.  E.  NldMliaD.... 

F.  A,AM(>n 

l^lrlln  (ioodycar 

W.F.Stcvctts 

AlireU.  Blertlni! 

W.  E.  Msrttncicll 

Helt^  A.  Bam>«rgei 

Rfto'cca  M.  Leete 

Bloncba  McHvalor 

Fmlly  B.  Ulcien  Fay... 
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XXX. — ^Librarians  of  Pubuc  and  Socibtt  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


PEMNSYLTAMIA— COntd. 


BprtogCity... 
Titt].«vjlle.... 

Towanda 

Troy 

Tunkhaxmock . 
Vfindergrift... 
Walliogford.. 

Warren, , 

Washington.., 
Wellsboro...., 
Westchester., 
Wilkos-Barro., 
Williamsp(»'t., 
Wyomissing.., 

Yardley , 

York 


RHODE  tSLAVP 


Anthony 

Apponaug 

Asbaway 

Auburn 

Barrington 

Bristol 

Carolina 

Center  dale 

Central  Falls 

Crompton 

Kast  Greenwich 

East  Providence 

EdKewood 

Greenville 

Hope  Valley 

Jamestown 

Kingston 

I.akewood 

Newport 

Newport 

Oak  Lawn 

Pawtucket 

Peace  Dale 

Phenix 

Providence 

Do 

Do.  (Cranston  St.).. 

Do.  (Olneyville  Sta- 
tion). 

Riverside 

Rumlord 

Sbawomet 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Westerly 

Woonsocket 


SOUTH  CAROUNA. 


Name  of  library. 


Public  librmry 

Ben.'^n  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

do.    

Free  Public  Librarv , 

do : 

Helen  Kate  Fumess  Free  Library. 

Librnry  Association 

Citizens'  Free  Library 

Green  Free  Library 

Library  Association 

C>sterhoat  Free  Library , 

James  V.  Brown  Library 

Public  Library 

Yardleyville  Library 

Public  Library. 


free  Library. , 

.....do 

....do 

Public  Librarv 

do 

Rocors  Free  Library. 

Public  Library 

Union  Library 

Free  Public  Libmry. 

Free  Library 

do. 


Watchemoket  Free  Public  Library.. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Langworthy  Public  Library 

Philomenian  Library 

Free  Library 

.....do 

People's  Library 

Redfwood  Library  and  Athenseum . . 

Free  Public  Library 

Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Public  Library 
Narragansett  Library  Association . .. 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Free  Library 

PublicXlbrary 

State  Library 

Arlington  Public  Library 

Olneyville  Free  Library 


Public  Library 

East  Providence  Centre  Free  Library 

League  Free  library 

\Vhitridge  Hall  Free  Library 

George  Hall  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Harris  Institute  Library 


Anderson.... 

Beaufort 

Charleston... 
Columbia.... 

Gaflney 

Greenville... 

Marion 

Si)artanbarg. 
Union 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen... 
Dead  wood.. 

Lead 

Mitchell.... 

Pierre 

Do 

Redlield.... 
Sioux  Falls. 
Vermilion . . 
Yankton... 


Public  Library 

Beaufort  Township  Library. 

Library  Society 

State  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Meblett  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Kennedy  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 


Librarian. 


Alexander  Mitchell  Library 

Public  Library 

Hearst  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

State  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

do 


Eliiabetb  Rogers 

Viola  O.  Hlvely 

&Irs.V.T.Uall 

Jane  Parsons , 

MaryHoadley 

Jennie  McKentie , 

Bertha  E.  Cantner 

Mary  C.Weiss 

Janet  M.Clark 

Mabel  Deans 

S.vah  P.  Bedford^ 

Myra  Poland 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson. 

Alice  E.  Roeder. 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  Cook 

Mai  A.  Clinedinst , 


Myra  8.  Anthony , 

Maude  Wathey 

Everett  P.  Matthewson . 

Bertha  L.  Barney 

Mrs.  Erma  8.  Bradford. . 

George  U.  Arnold 

Friend  W .  Brook? 

lYank  C.  Angell 

Mrs.  Edith  H.  Gair 

Bertha  M.  Braj^on 

Mrs.  Klla  D.  Chapman . , 
Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Brig<;s. .. 

Alice  \\\  Morse 

Cora  L.  Burlingame 

Gladys  Begar 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Hammond. . . 

Isabel  Eddy 

Alfred  Ellis 

Lnella  K.  Leavitt 

George  L.  Hinckley 

Carlyn  W.  Searle 

WilUam  D.  Ooddard. . . 

Mrs.  Alice  A  Ibro 

VclnaL  Phillips 

WTlUam  E.Foster 

Herbert  O.  Brlgham ... 

Mary  P.  Walker 

Mabel  Emerson  Colwell 


Mary  W.  Blodget 

Bessie D.  Paul...' 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  S.  Lane . . . 
Mrs.  MaryJ.  8.  Stimson. 

Ethel  O.  Warner 

Basil  B.Wood 

Ama  H.Ward 


Mrs.  G.  H.  Gelger 

Adeline  Scheper 

Kllen  M.  Fits  Simons . . . 
Mrs.  Virginia  G.  Moody. 

Mrs.  Pratt  Plerson 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Deal 

Mrs.  Nellie  Ellerbe 

Mary  M.  Baugham 

Miss  Neely  Sartor 


Mrs.  A.  H.  Drum 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Phelps. 
Martha  E.  Livingston.. . . 

EdlaLaurson 

Mrs.  E.G.  Jacobsen 

Doane  Robinson 

Myrtle  Francis 

Alberta  A.  CalUe 

Bemloe  Swecey 

Jente  Bartholomew 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


3,747 
15,000 

4,026 

3,396 

4,600 

3.6^ 

33.000 

IS0»5 

6,506 

15,163 

52,043 

29,310 

2,553 

3.500 

16,181 


2,500 

7,470 

8,2<« 

9,267 

14,290 

19,262 

5,33K 

6,634 

11,.^'W 

8,350 

11,190 

10,927 

8,258 

6,165 

8,225 

S,241 

9,000 

7,050 

3*^.009 

66,754 

8,150 

41,042 

16,205 

10,600 

208,088 

48,887 

6,288 

11,425 

6,478 
6,180 
6,641 
6,806 
9,876 
60,600 
23,354 


6,976 

2,327 
48,000 
40,000 

3,800 
12,000 

6,060 
10,000 

4,770 


11,742 
5,764 

13,000 

10,537 

7,500 

100,000 

4,660 

19,778 
4,912 
5,600 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


libtBiian. 


Kufliber 
boond 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga. 
Harriman. .. 
KnoxviUe . . . 
Mempliis.-.. 
NashTiUe.... 

Do 

Kngby 


TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Austin 

Belton 

Brownwood . 

Bryan 

Cleoume. ... 

Oilman 

Corsicana.... 
Dallas.....*. 

Denison 

ElPaso 

Fort  Worth.. 
Qainesville . . 
Galveston . . . 
Oreonyille... 

Houston 

Lockhart  — 
Memphis.... 
Palestine  — 
Port  Arthur . 
San  Antonio. 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Terrell 

Tyler 

Vernon 

Waco 

Waxahachie. 
Winnsboro.. 


UTAH. 


Cedar  City 

Eoreka 

Garland 

Logan 

Manti 

Moab 

Murray 

Ogden 

Parkaty 

Payson 

Prove 

Richfield 

Richmond 

Salt  Lake  aty. 

Do 

Sprinsville. 


VEKMONT. 


Barre. 

Bellows  Falls. 
Bennington.. 

Brandon 

Brattleboro... 
Burlington... 
Cavendiah.... 

Chelsea 

Danby 

Derby  Line. . 
Fair  Haven., 
livndonville. . 
lumchester... 


Publio  Library, 
.do. 


Lawson  McGhee  Library 

Gossitt  Library , 

Cameele  Library 

State  Library , 

Hughes  Free  Public  Library , 


Carnegie  Public  Library 

State  Librarv 

Carnegie  Puolic  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

do 

Publio  Library 

do -• 

do 

XXI  Club  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Rosenberg  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Lyceum  and  Carnegie  Library. 

Dr.  £  ugene  Clark  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Memorial  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Ubrary 

N.  P.  Sims  Library '. 

Carnegie  Library 


Public  Library. 
.....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 


Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

State  Library,. 

Public  Library. 

do 


Aldrich  Public  Library 

Rockingham  Free  Public  Library. . 

Free  Library 

Free  Publio  library 

Free  Library , 

Fletcher  Free  Library 

Fletcher  Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Griffith  Memorial  Libtary 

Haskell  Free  library 

Public  Library 

Cobleigh  Public  Library 

Mark  SldmMr  Ltbtary 


Marmret  B.  Dunlap... 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Givan 

Mary  U.  Rothrock 

Charles  D.  Jdhnstoo... 

G.  H.  Baskette 

John  Trotwood  Moore. 
Helen  H.  Tomer 


Mrs.  W.  L.  Grogan. 
EUzabeth  H.  mtt. 

Emma  Lee 

Pink  V.Noel 


Miss  Willie  Roeers 

Rebecca  Royall 

Mrs.  Cole  Lewis 

Mrs.  Mattie  C.  Houston 

Betsy  T.  Wiley 

Mrs.  £mma  L.  Gaff.... 
Mrs.  Maud  D.  Sullivan. 
Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber.. 

Lillian  G  tmter ■ 

Frank  C.  Patten 

Ida  Pennington 

Julia  Ideson 

Mae  Camp ■ 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Fore 

George  McMeans 

Mrs.  Edward  8.  Carter . . 

EateF.  Devine 

Mrs.  Nora  K.  Weems... 

Mrs.!.  D.  Green 

Mrs.  Preston  Cobb 

Caroline  F.  Gates 

Lillian  Newton 

Gladys  Allison 

Mrs.  Musa  Dunn 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bosoman. .. . 


Mrs.  E.  Crane  Watson. 

Laula  Tomlinson 

Iris  Rhodes 

Dora  Wright 

Edna  Larsen 

Edna  Bankhead 

Vivian  Wallace 

Grace  W.  Harris 

Mrs.  Louis  Gerard 

MabelWilson 

Eveline  Bean 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Robinson.. 

Christene  I  Arson. 

Joanna  H.  Sprague.... 

fl.W.  Griffith 

Louise  Rowland 

EffieMarsden 


Rath  Parker 

IvaM.  Yoimg 

Mrs.  H.S.Moses 

Mrs.  Ida  J.  S.  Kingsley. 

Florence  PiBtt 

George  D.  Smith 

E.G.White 

MaryJ.  George 

Margery  Boroltt 

O.  M.  Carpenter 

Mrs.  Margaret  ColviUe. . 

Elizabeth  C.  Hills 

AnnaB.  Back 


«,9B 

6,000 

36.723 

1«7,Q90 

85,5ffi 

aoo.ooD 

7,000 


7,000 

«,Q00 

3,S» 

5.000 

6.S0O 

2,70) 
12.S0 

36.'.W 

is.ir: 

37.2^ 

6.«« 
67.006 

59.008 
bM 
3:233 
3.975 
15.(W 
57,013 
6,4aD 

2,6:« 
s.o* 

12,000 

3,(B0 

2S.9T4 

10,000 

3,000 


5,nOO 
5,842 
2,000 
2,025 
3,6» 
4.024 
3,6U 

21.143 
2.634 
3,075 

10, 0» 

4,000 

4.080 

104.799 

19,000 
2,64s 
3,S40 


25,000 

13,276 

9,450 

7,9S0 

29,546 

42,000 

4,000 

10,^4 

9,150 

9.1W 

7,000 

5,923 

21,  «» 
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XXX. — ^LiBRABiANs  OF  PuBLio  AND  SooiBTT  LiBRABiBs — Gontinaed. 


LocatlQii. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 

botmd 

volumes. 


YSBMoin— continued. 


Mlddlebury... 
Montpelier 

Do 

Newbury 

Newport 

Pittstord 

Poultney 

Proctor 

Randolph 

Rutland 

Do 

St.  Albans 

8t.  Johnsbury. 

Springfield 

Strafford , 

Vergennes 

Waterbury.... 

Windsor 

Woodstock.... 


YIROINIA. 


Alexandria..... 

Fannville , 

Fredericksburg. 
Lynchburg...., 
Newi)ort  News. 

Norfolk 

Orange 

Portsmouth..., 

Richmond 

Waynesl>oro.... 
Winchester..... 


WASHINOTON. 


B< 

Everett. 

Hoquiam.. 

Olympia.., 

RitzvOle... 

Seattle..... 

Spokane... 


'aooma 

Walla  Walla. 
Yakima 


WEST  vntonnA. 


Bluefleld... 

Charleston.. 

Do 


Do 

Clarksburg.. 
Huntington. 
ParkersDurg. 
Sistersville... 
Wheeling.... 


ynacoHsss, 


Antigo 

Appteton 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Beaver  Dam.... 

Beloit 

Berlin 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Columbus 

Darlington 

I>ela%^n 

DePere 

Eau  Claire 

Evansville..'.... 


Public  library 

Kellom-Hubbard  Library... 

State  Library 

Tenney  Memorial  Library. . 
Qoodrich  Memorial  library, 

Maclure  Library 

Pubho  Library 


Free  Library 

Kimball  Fubllo  Library 


Free  Library. 

H.  H.  Baxter  Memorial  Library. 

Free  Library 

St.  Johnsbury  Atheneum 

Town  Library 

Harris  Library 

Bixby  Memorial  Free  Library. . . 


Public  Library 

Library  Assodation 

Norman  Williams  Fubllo  Library. 


Alexandria  Library 

Public  Library 

Wallace  Library 

Jones  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Orange  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Handley  Library 


Public  Library. 

....do 

do 

State  Library.. 
Public  Library. 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Public  Library 

Department  Archives  and  History. 
PuDlic  Library , 


State  Law  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

do 


Free  Public  Library 

do 

Vauchn  Public  Library — 

Public  Library 

Williams  Free  Llbcary 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

Aram  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do. 

Eager  Free  Public  libmry. 


Carrie  E.  Damon. .... 

Evelyn  S.  I..ease 

George  W.Winff 

Frances  M.  Atkmson. 

Liszie  M.  Sargent 

Mary  R.Allen 

liClla  M.  Vaughan. .. . 

Mar  J  K.  Norton 

Desier  C.  Moulton 

Lucy  D.  Cheney , 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Riker 

Bertha  C.  Jennison. .. , 
ComeUa  Fairbanks. .. 
Elizabeth  McCarthy. . 

Helen  D.  Moore 

Edith  J.  Chamber Un. 
Mrs.  Thos.C.  O'Neill. 
Jennie  C.  Pennlman.. 
Alice  L.  Eaton 


AilceJ.  Green 

Martha  K.  Blanton. 
Sally  N.  Gravatt... 

E.  K.  Peck 

H.  B.Bailey 

Mary  D.  Pretlow... 
Leslie  Mcintosh. . . . 
Esther  M.  Wilson . . 
H.  R.  Mcllwftine... 

Maiy  L.  Peale 

C.  vemon  Eddy. . . 


Mrs.  K.  M.Ryan.... 

Mabel  Ashley 

Agnes  V.  Johnson. . . 

J.Vnitt 

Mrs.  Claire  L.Miller. 
Judson  T.  Jennings. . 
GeorMW.  Fuller... 

John  B.  Kaiser 

Ellen  G.Smith 

Eleanor  Stephens. . . 


Gertrude  Oliver 

Clifford  R.  Myers 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  von  Schlecten- 
dahl. 

B.H.Oxley 

Miss  S.  Scollay  Page 

Miss  Lewis  Harvey 

Anna  E .  Taylor 

Bertha  E .  Cnadderdon 

EttaM.  Roberts 


Grace  W.Estes. 


Gecile  M.  FenneUy. 

KateM.  Potter 

HattieA.  Doolittle. 
NeUle  B.  Mc  Alpine. 
Margaret  Biggert. . . 
Marion  E.  Bryant.. 
Nellie  A.  Loomis. . . 
Hattie  B.  Greene... 
Agnes  Buckmaster. 
Helen  S.  Mathews.. 

Laura  M.  Olsen 

MaeG.  Phillios.... 


9,000 

82,480 

80,000 

8,600 

10,700 

8,500 

5,000 

12,000 

8,800 

23,780 

14,000 

9,000 

23,000 

10,660 

7,300 

9,984 

7,000 

16,S00 

22,600 


10,000 
3,300 
6,fi00 
5,000 

15,400 

a0,498 
2,S00 

10,000 

120,000 

3,700 

12,000 


38,000 

13,109 

8,023 

38,000 

6,553 

323,423 
90,862 

101,287 
12,000 
11,215 


8,228 
80,000 
18,000 

80,000 
3,000 

19,000 

18,402 
5,100 

41,928 


12,442 

14,347 

8,362 

10,580 

12,022 

18,028 

6,446 

11,117 

6,411 

6,000 

6,830 

7,900 

27,396 

7,096 
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XXX. — ^Librarians  of  Public  and  Socibtt  Libraries — Contiiiued. 


Location. 


W1SCON8DI— continued. 


Fond  du  Lac. 
Fort  Atkinson. 
Grand  Rapids. 

Oreen  Bay 

Ha>'ward 

Hudson 

Janes^ille 

Kaukauna.  ^. . . 

Kenosha 

KiJboum 

La  Crosse 

Lake  Geneva.. 

Madison 

Do 

Manitowoc.... 

Marinette 

Marshfleld 

Menasha. 

Menomonie. . . . 

MerriU 

Milwaukee 

Mineral  Point. 

Monroe 

Neenah 

Oconomowoc.. 

Oconto 

Oshkosh 

Portage 

Racine 

Rhinelander. . . 

Rice  Lake 

Ripon 

St.  Francis.... 

Sheboygan 

Sparta 

Stanley 

Stevens  Point. 

Superior 

Washburn 

Watertown.... 
Waukesha 


Name  of  library. 


Waupun 

Wausau '■ do 

Wauwatosa do, 

WestAllis I do 

Wliitewater do, 


Public  Library 

D wight  Foster  Pablic  Library 

T.  B.Soott  Free  Library 

KellogK  Public  Library 

Camc^e  FreelJbrary 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Gilbert  M.  Simmons  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Free  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Ubrary 

Stephenson  Public  Library 

Free  Llbrar\" 

EllshaD.  Smith  Library 

Tainter  Memorial  Free  Library..... 

T.  B.  3cott  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Arabut  Ludlow  Hamorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Famsworth  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  library 

PtibUc  Library 

do 

Salzmann  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

....do 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


Librarian. 


WYOMING. 


Basin 

Buflfaio 

Cast>er 

Che  enne 

Do 

Douglas 

Evanston 

Lander 

Laramie 

Lusk 

Rock  Springs. 
Tliermopolis.. 
Wheatland... 


Big  Horn  County  Library 

Johnson  County  Public  Library 

Natrona  County  Pubhc  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Stat^  Library 

Carnegie  Library  Converse  County. . 

Uinta  County  Public  Library 

Fremont  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library,  Hot  Springs  County 
PlatteCounty  Public 


Leila  A.  Janes. 

Elizabeth  M.  Short. 

Olea  M.  Solbeim 

Deborah  B.  Martin. 

Marion  Matbiew 

LucilleC.  Menkey 

Fannie  Cox , 

Lillian  E.BeU 

Cora  M.  FranU 

Lillian  F.  Ramsay 

Ully  M.  E.  Borresen 

Gertrude  J.  No>'eB. , 

Mary  A.  Smith , 

QilsonG.  Glaaier 

Martha  E.  Pond 

Gladys  May  Andrews 

AlioeJ.  MiUeed 

Harriett  Northrup , 

Mrs.  Essie  Nickeraon 

Edna  Dearth  Orr , 

Matthews  8.  Dudceon.... 

Margaret  A.  Crawford 

Mrs.  Nellie  W.Kohli..... 

Ida  B.  Kellogg 

Anna  R.  Jones 

Gwenn  Perry 

Edith  K.  Van  Eman 

Mary  E.  Porter 

Frances  A.  Hannnm 

Jessie  W.  Bingham 

Odile  M.  Demers 

Blanche  Thompson 

Rey.  Dr.  A.  C.  Brdg 

Bertha  Marx 

Jenn  ie  Scouten 

Edith  Rechcj-gl 

Amy  Anderson 

Blanch  L.  Unterkircber.. 
Mrs.  May  M.  Greenwood. 

Vivian  G.  Little 

Clara  E.  Shadall 

Clare  L.  Lindsley 

Corel.  Lansing 

Grace  E.  Loveumd 

Winnefired  Bailey 

Ella  A.  Hamilton 


Mildred  G.  Brown 

Clara  W.Bond 

Mrs.  E.  Rogers 

Mrs.  Luella  G.  Moore. . 

Agnes  R.  Wrifiht 

Margaret  B .  Clarke 

Besse  N.  Blackham 

AUie  Davis 

Lueva  Montgomery 

Mrs.  Louisa  K.  Fowler. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Clark 

Hilda  Gatewood 

Beatrice  Lucas. 


Namber 

bound 

yoiomos. 


30,000 

5,710 

9,7» 

36,748 

4,000 

6.2S 

21,000 

6,238 

37,185 

6,250 

35,000 

7,000 

45.3K 

70.000 

14,656 

16,850 

9.546 

13,  OM 

I4.»l 

10,071 

395,113 

6.500 

11,708 

13,4«3 

7.063 

9.367 

36.902 

14.000 

44.000 

7.392 

6,099 

8.424 

19,000 

16.988 

9,903 

4,461 

7,000 

41,640 

6,053 

10,  m 

8,139 

8,428 

13,967 

7,429 

4,286 

9,121 


5,  COO 

5,000 

7,000 

17,00) 

60.000 

5,098 

8,136 

4,300 

13.000 

1.500 

3,090 

2.KI0 

4,550 
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XXXI. — ^EzECxrnYB  OmcEiis  of  State  Library  Commissions.* 


Executive  officer. 


Mn.  Marie  B.  Owen,  director...  . 

George  B.  Rose,  chairnuui 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  librarian — 

Charlotte  A.  Baker,  secretary . . . 

Carrie  M.  Cushing,  librarian 

Charles  D.  Hine,  chairman 

Earle  D.  WiUey,  secretary 

Charlotte  Templetoa.  secretary.. 
Mrs.  Marie  M.  Schretber,  secre- 
tary: 

Anna  M.  Price,  secretary 

William  J.  Hamilton,  secretary.. 
Julia  A.  Robinson,  secretary 

Mrs.  Adrian  Greene,  secretary... 

Fannie  C.  Rawson,  secretary 

Henry  E.  Dunnack,  secretary. . . 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  secretly 

£.  Louise  Jones,  general  secre- 
tary and  library  adviser. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  secretary. 
Clara  F.  fiald^rin,  director 

Irving  R.  Bundy,  secretary 

Nellie  Williams,  secretary 

Grace  E.  Kingsiand,  secretary... 
Henry  C.  Buchanan,  secretary. . 

James  I.  Wvm*,  Jr. ,  director 

William  R.  Watson,  chief  of  divi- 
sion. 

Mary  B.  Palmer,  secretary 

S.  Blanche  Hedrick,  director 

John  H.  Newman,  secretary 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Dale,  secretary 

Cornelia  Marvin,  librarian 

T.  L.  Montgomery,  librarian 

Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary 

Leora  J.  Lewis,  field  librarian. . . 
Marie  Smith,  clerk 

Elizabeth  H.  West, secretary.... 
Mary  E .  Downey,  secretary  and 
organiser. 

Ruth  L.  Brown,  secretary 

H.  R.  Mcllwaine,  librarian 

J.  M.  Hitt.  secretary 

Clarence  B.  Lester,  secretary . . . . 


Fost-offlce  address. 


State  Capitol,  Montgomery, 

Ala. 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

State   Library,  Sacramento, 

Calif. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

The  Capitol,  Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn 

State  Library,  Dover,  Del 

Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Statehouse,  Boise,  Idaho 

Springfield,  111 

Statehouse,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
State  Historical  Building,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa. 
State  Library,  Topeka,  Kans. . 
The  Capitol,  Frankfort,  K;^. . . 
State  Llbraiy,  Augusta,  Me. . . 
6  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. . 
State  Library,  Boston,  Mass. . 

State  Library,  Lansing,  Mich. 
The  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. . . 

The  Capitol.  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
The  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Nebr.... 

Concord,  N.H 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.  Y 

do 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

State  Library,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Supreme  court  building,  Salem, 

StateLibrary,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Statehouse,  Providence,  R.  I. . 

Statehouse,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. . . . 
Nashville,  Tenn 

State  Library,  Austin,  Tex.... 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

U  Elm  St.,  Montpelier,  Vt 

State  Library,  Richmond,  Va. 
StateLibrary,  Olympiajvash. 
The  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. . . . 


Name  of  commission. 


State  dmrtnufnt  of  archives  and  his- 
tory, library  extension  division. 
Arkansas  library  commisslan. 
Califomia  State  library. 

State  board  of  library  commissioners. 
State  traveling  library  commission. 
Connecticut  public  library  committee. 
State  library  commission.  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Illinois  library  extension  commission. 
State  public  library  commission. 
State  library  commission. 

Kansas  traveling  libraries  commissian. 

Kentucky  library  commission. 

Maine  library  commission. 

Maryland  public  library  commission. 

Massachusetts  firee  public  library  com- 
mission. 

State  board  of  library  commissionera. 

Library  division.  State  department  of 
education. 

Missouri  library  comml^on. 

Sute  public  library  commission. 
Do. 
Do. 

State  library. 

Division  of  educational  extension,  Uni- 
versity of  the  St^te  of  New  York. 

North  Carolina  library  commission. 

State  public  library  commission. 

State  board  of  library  commisioners. 

Oklahoma  library  commission. 

State  library. 

Division  of  library  extenslan.  State  li- 
brary. 

State  committee  on  libraries,  Rhode 
Island  State  education  department. 

State  free  library  commission. 

Division  of  library  extension.  Depart- 
ment of  public  instruction. 

State  library  and  historical  commission. 

State  library. 

State  free  public  library  commission. 
Virginia  State  library. 
State  library  commission. 
Wisconsin  free  library  commission. 


1  Thirty-eight  States  have  library  commissions,  or  the  equivalent,  as  here  indicated. 
XXXII. — Directors  op  Library  Schools. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Director. 

Berkelev.  Calif 

U  ni versity  of  Califomia  Library  School 

Public  Library  Training  School 

Harold  L.  Leupp,  librarian. 
Marion  L.  Horton,  prindpaL 
JnAAnh  Fi  Dftni«i]iif .  director. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Riverside  Library  Service  School 

Atlanta,  Ga. ,. 

Library  Training  School  (Carnegie  Library). . . 
University  of  Illinois  Library  School 

Tommie  Dora  Barker,  director. 

ITrhftpft^  111  , . . 

Phineas  L.  Windsor,  director. 

Boston,' Mass 

Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science 

St.  Louis  Library  School 

June  R.  Donnelly,  director. 
Arthur  E.  Bostwiok.  director. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Albany,  N.  Y 

New  York  State Xibrary  School 

James  I.  Wyer,  jr.,  director. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  director. 

Brooklvn,  N.  Y 

Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science 

Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 

Syracuse  University  Library  School 

Western  Reserve  Library  School  (Western  Re- 
serve University). 
Carnegie  Library  School 

New  York,  N.Y 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

Ernest  J.  Reece,  principal. 
Ear)  E.  Sperry,  director. 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  director. 

John  H.  Leete,  director. 
J.  E.  Goodwin,  chairman. 
William  E.  Henry,  director. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

A  ustin ,  Tex 

University  of  Texas  School  of  Library  Science. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Madison,  .Wis 

Wisconsin  Library  School  (Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commissian  and  toe  University  of 
Wisconsin). 

Mary  E.  Haseltine,  preceptor. 
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XXXIII. — ^Educational  Boards  and  Foundations. 


Name  of  board. 


American  Field  Service 
Fellowships  for  French 
Universities 

Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund 


BaroD  de  Hirsoh  Fund. . . 


Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

Child  Education  Founda- 
tion. 

CommiflBion  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  Educational 
Foundation. 

Fairhope  Educational 
Founaation. 

General  Education  Board . 


John  F.  Slater  Fund 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund . 


President. 


Kahn  Foundation  for  the 
Foreign  Travel  of  Amer- 
ican T^hers. 

Peabody  Foundation  for 
International  Educa- 
tional  Correspondence. 

Pheli>s-Stokes  Fund , 


Rockefeller  Foundation. . 


Russell  Sage  Foundation . . 


J.  J.  JosserandLSMO  16th 
St.,  N.  W.,  Wadiing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

James  H.  Dillard,  Box 
418,  CharlottesvOle^Va. 

Eugene  S.  Benjamin,  130 

East  26th  St.,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 
James  R.  Angell.522  5th 

Ave.,  NewYork,  N.  Y . 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  522 

6th  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Emmett  Hay  Naylor,  1^ 

East  41st  sr.   New 

York,  N.Y. 
Herbert    Hoover,    120 

Broadway,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Edwin  S.  Potter,  18  East 

41st  St.,  New  York, 

N.Y.         • 
WaUace    Buttrick,    61 

Broadway,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
James  H.  DlUard,  Box 

418,Charlottesvirie.Va. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  Chi- 

cago^HL 
Edward  D.  Adams,  71 

Broadway,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.  Mary  O.  Howard, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

I.  N.  Phelps-Stokes, 
chairman.  100  William 
St.,NewYork,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Vincent,  61 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Robert'w.  de  Forest,  30 
Broad  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


Secretary. 


I.  L.  Ejuidel,  522  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  T.  Emlen,  4th  and 

Chestnut  Bts.,  Phlla> 
delphte.  Pa. 

Max  J.  Kdhler,  62  Wil- 
liam St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

James  Bertram,  522  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Clyde  Furst.  522  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Leflerts  Hutton,  257 
West  86th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


W.  J.  Hoggson,  18  East 
4lst  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Abraham  Fiexnw  and 

Trevor  Amet  t,61  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y. 

Gertrude  C.  Mann.  Box 
4 1  K.ChariottesvIUe.Va. 

William  C.  Groves.  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 
Substation  84,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Underwood, 
Ferges  Place,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Anson  Phelps-Stokes, 
Yale  University,  New 
Haven.  Conn. 

Edwin  R.  Embree,  61 
Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 

John  M.  Glenn,  130 
East  22d  St.,  New 
N.Y. 


Meettag. 


New  York,  K.  Y.,  June 
22, 1021. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do. 


Do. 


New  Yofk,  N.  Y.,  Dec 
2,1020. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec 
15, 1920. 


New  York,  N.  Y„  Nov, 
17, 1920. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
1,1920. 


XXXIV.— Church  Educational  Boards  and  Societies. 


The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  organization;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  presi- 
dent ;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 
Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education  in  the  United  States:  A.  W.  Harris,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  Robert  L.  Kelly,  45  West  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  5, 

1921. 
American  Christian  Convention,  Department  of  Education:  W.  G.  Sargent,  11  Rutland  Street,  Providence, 

R.  I.;  Hugh  A.  Smith,  206  West  Ward  Street,  Versailles,  Ohio;  Dayton,  Ohio,  October  19, 1920. 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  General  Educational  Board:  D.  W.  Kurtt,  McPherson,  Kans.;  D.  C.  Reber. 

North  Manchester,  Ind.;  Elgin,  111.,  August,  19, 1920. 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Board  of  Education:  C.  J.  Kephart,3936  Harrison  Aveone,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.;  WllUam  E.  Schali,  802  Otterbein  Press  Building,  Daytoo,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  about 

May  12, 1921. 
Congregational  Education  Society:  Charles  R.  Brown,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Frank  M. 

Sheldon,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  September  28, 1920. 
Disciples  of  Christ,  Board  of  Education:  I.  N.  McCash,  Phillips  University,  East  Enid,  Okla.;  H.  O. 

Pritchard,  222  Downing  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18-24, 1920. 
Mennonites  of  North  America,  General  Conference,  Board  of  Education:  S.  K.  Mosiman,  Bluffton,  Ohio; 

J.  H.  Langewalter,  Newton,  Kans.;  probably  Jtme,  1921. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Education:  L.  H.  Murlin,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.; 

R.  J.  Trevorrow,  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.;  Chicago,  HI.,  January,  1921. 
Methodist  £pisocq;)al  Church,  South,  Board  of  Eduoaticn:  W.  B.  Murrah,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Stonewall 

Anderson,  810  Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Board  of  Education:  J.  W.  Knott,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,;  George  H.  Miller, 

507  Pittsburgh  Life  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October,  1920. 
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Norchem  Baptist  Canvention,  Board  of  Education:  Ernest  D.  Barton,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

Bl.;  Frank  W.  Padelford,  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  June  22, 1021. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  General  Board  of  Education]  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Edgar  P.  HiU,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  15, 1920. 
Presbsrterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (Southern),  Executive  Committee  of  Education:  D.  H.  Ogden, 

410  Urban  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Henry  H.  Sweets,  410  Urban  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Louis* 

ville.Ky.,  April  1,1921. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Department  of  Religious  Education:  Thomas  F.  Oailor,  281  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  E.  Gardner,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y., 

October  12, 1920. 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  Board  of  Education:  Albertus  T.  Broek,  25  East  Twenty-second  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Willard  D.  Brown,  25  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  September  28, 1920. 
Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Department  of  Education:  Secretary,  W.  E.  Howell,  Takoma  Park,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  Education  Society:  WUliam  C.  Whitford,  Alfred,  N.  Y.;  Frank  L.  Greene,  Alfred, 

N.  Y.;  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  September  21, 1920. 
Society  of  Friends,  5-Year8'  Meeting,  Board  of  Education:  David  M.  Edwards,  Earlham  College,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.;  J.  Edwin  Jay,  Wilmington  College,  WMmlngton,  Ohio. 
Society  of  Friends,  General  Conference;  Committee  on  Education:  Chairman,  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  5411 

Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Bl.;  1922. 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Education  Board:  Frank  S.  White,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  J.  £.  Dillard,  317 

Jefferson  County  Building,  Birmingham,  Ala.  • 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Board  of  Education:  A.  J.  Turkle,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Charles  W. 

Bauslin,  412  Evans  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  December  14, 1920. 
United  Luthem  Church  in  America,  Board  of  fliiucation:  A.  J.  Turkle,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  F.  G.  Gotwald; 

York,  Pa. 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Board  of  Education:  David  F.  Matchett,  6133  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  111., 

John  E.  Bradford,  1344  East  Sixty-third  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  111.,  May,  1921. 

XXXV. — Jewish  Educational  Organ izatioKs. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

1.  Xational. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Religious  Education  Committee: 

Council  of  Jewish  Women:  Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh,  5837  Bartlett  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mrs.  L.  G.  Ball, 6719 

McPherson  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  28, 1920. 
Educational  League  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Orphans:  Alfred  A.  Benesch,  Society  for  Savings  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio;  Eugene  E.  Wolf,  336  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October, 

1920. 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society:  Jacob  Gddbaum,  4036  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jeanette  M.  Goldberg, 

1305  Stephen  Giiard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  26-30, 1920. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congpegations,  Board  of  Managers  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension:  Charles 

Shohl,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  George  Zeptn,  62  Duttenhofer  Building, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  May,  1921. 

2.  dtp. 

Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Jewish  Community  of  New  York  City:  Judah  L.  Magnes,  114  Fifth  Avenue; 

Samson  Benderly,  114  Fifth  Avenue. 
Educational  Alliance  (New  York  City):  Samuel  Greanbaum,  2  East  Ninety-fourth  Street;  Bernard  M. 

L.  Ernst,  25  Clarement  Avenue;  January,  1921. 
Hebrew  Education  Society  (Newark,  N.  J.):  Moses  Roth,  366  Grove  Road,  South  Orange;  Samuel  Roessler, 

174  Littleton  Avenue. 
Hebrew  Eduoatioo  Society  of  Philadelphia  ( Pa.):  Clarence  L.  Marks,  146  North  Thirteenth  Street;  Bernard 

Harris,  609  Stephen  Girard  Building;  May,  1921. 
Jewish  Educational  and  Charitable  Association  (St.  Louis,  Mo.):  Maurice  Well,  Fourteenth  and  Locust 

Streets;  Walter  S.  Marx,  3636  Page  Street. 
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XXXVI. — SUPEIUNTENDBNTS  OF  GaTROUC  PaROCRIAL  ScBOOLS. 
(Archdloce0ee  are  indloatod  by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


DIoeese  or  archdiocese. 


Name  and  title  of  supovising  officer. 


Albany,  N.Y 

Baker  City,  Oreg. 
*Baltimore,Md... 

*Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 
BulIalo,N.Y..... 
^Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 


Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Crookston,  Minn. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 


Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Wajnie,  Ind 

Galveston,  Tex 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hartford,  Conn , 

Helena,  Mont , 

Lafayette,  La 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Manchester,  N.  H.... 
Nashville,  Tenn , 


•New  Orleans.  La. 
♦New  York,  N.Y. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Omaha,  Nebr 

•Oregon  City,  Oreg. 
•Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
•8t.  Louis,  Mo.. 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  Dunney,  S.  T.  L.,  inspector 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Hugh  J.  Marshall,  diocesan  inspector 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Brown,  superintendent 
(Baltimore  City). 

Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hickev,  S.  T.  L.,  dio- 
cesan supervisor  of  sdioois. 

Rev.  Joseph  V.  S.  McClancy.  inspector  of 
sdiools. 

Rev.  Francis  T.  Kanaley,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools. 

Rev.  William  Schmitt,  superintendent  of 
parochia  1  sdiools. 

Rev.  William  A.  Kane,  diocesan  sup^in- 
tendent  of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Mulligan,  assistant  super- 
intendent. 

Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Thomas  G.  Merrill,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  sdiools. 

Rev.  Joseph  Wehrle,  D.  D.,  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Bradley  D.  D.,  diocesan 
school  visitor. 

Rev.  L.  Damase  Robert,  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Very  Rev.  John  Baker,  V.  O.,  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  A.  £.  Lafontalne,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  J.  B.  O'Leary,  diocesan  director  of 
schools. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Brown.  P.  R.,  acting  superin- 
tendent of  wochial  schools. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Fitzgerald,  8.  T.  L.,  diocesan 
supervisor  of  schools. 

Rev.  John  J.  Tracy,  diocesan  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

Rev.  Anthony  F.  Isenberg,  [Superintendent 
of  schools. 

Right  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  V.  Tobin,  super- 
intendent. 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Scott,  diocesan  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

Rev.  S.  A .  Stritch,  D.  D.,  supervisor  of  dio- 
cesan schools. 

Rev.  F.  X.  Twellmeycr,  S.  J.,  superintendent 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Larkin,  S.  T.  B.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Westchester,  Dutchess, 
and  Putnam  Counties). 

Rev.  John  J.  Mitty,  D.  D.,  superintendent 
of  schools  (Rockland,  Orange,  Sullivan, 
and  Ulster  Cotmties). 

Rev.  John  A.  Dillon,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  William  F.  Lawlor,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Right  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  Ruesing,  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Carmody.  D.  D.,  diocesan 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  John  £.  Flood,  supo-intendent  of 
parochia  1  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  O'Hara.  assistant  superin- 
tendent 0  f  parodiial  schools. 

Rev.  Ralph  L.  Hayes,  D .  D .,  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  8.  Cameron,  Ph.  B.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  James  P.  Murray,  superintendent  of 
parish  schools  and  high  schools. 


Address. 


454  Western  Ave.,  Albany, 

N.Y. 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

Catonsville,  Baltimore,  Md. 

75  Union  Park  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
749  Linwood  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
1974*   Seneca    St.,    Buflalo, 

N.Y. 
734  Hawthorne  St.,  ClDdn- 

nati.Ohio. 
1027    Superior    Ave.     NE., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Do. 

414  North  Broadway,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn. 


274  Second  St.,  Fall  River, 

889    Pine   St.,   Fall    Rlw, 

Mass. 
Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

1140  Clinton  St.,For^  WajiK, 

Ind. 
Tenth   and    Harvard    Sts., 

Houston,  Tex. 
733     Bridge     St.,      Grand 

Rapids,  Sflch. 
340   Collins    St.,    Hartford, 

Conn. 
Mt.    St.    Charles    College, 

Helena,  Mont. 
Crowley,  La. 

Cathedra],  Little  Rock,  .\rk. 

86  Arlington  St.,  Mandws- 
terJ^VH. 

2001  west  End  Ave..  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

328  West  14th  St.,  New  York. 

N.Y. 
15    Beauchamp    PI..    New 

Rochelle,N.Y. 

Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


91  Washington  St.,  Newark, 

N.J. 
091   Westside  Ave.,  Jersey 

City,  N.J. 
Westpoint,  Nebr. 

241  Sherman  St.,  Portland. 
Oreg. 

242  South  20th  St.,  PhUa- 
delphia,  Pa. 

1429  North  11th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

116  North  Dithridge  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bath.N.YT 

2122  South  mh  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
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XXXVI. — Superintendents  op  Cathouc  Parochial  Schools — Contmued. 

[Arcfadiooeses  are  Indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 

Name  and  title  of  supervising  ofBcer. 

Address. 

8an  Antonio.  Tex 

Rev.  J.  Weckesser,  S.  M.,  school  superin- 
tendent. 

Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  S.  T.  L.,  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Rev.  J .  A .  Boyle,  LL.  D.,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  P.  R.,  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Doyle,  assistant  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  McEvoy,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  George  Johnson,  diocesan  superintend- 
ent of  parochial  sdiools. 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Clune,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools. 

St.  Mary's  Collore,  San  An- 

*San  Francisco,  Calif 

flnrantnti.  1**^ , » .  ^ . .  -  - . » - .  ^  t  . 

tonio.Tez. 

1200  Fk>rlda  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

1427  Colleee  Ave..  Scranton. 

SDrlncfleld.  Mass 

Pa. 
Chloopee,  Mass. 

Brookfield,  Mass. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
2S33  CoUinirwood  Ave..  TV>- 

Trenton.  N.J 

ledo,  Ohio. 
43    Manning    Ave.,    North 
Flalnfield,  N.  J. 

XXXVII. — Directors  op  Schools  for  Soclal  Workers. 


Location.                                        Name  of  institution. 

1 

Director. 

Washinfiton.  D.  C 

National  Service  Schocdfor  Women 

Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Leon  C.  Marshall. 

ChicaeoTlll.' 

School  of  Social  Service  (University  of  Chicago) 

School  of  Social  Service  (Newcomb  College,  Tulane 

University). 
School  of  Socdal  Work  (Simmons  Colleee) 

New  Orleans,  La 

Boston,  Mass. x .  ^ . 

R.  J.  Colbert. 

Stuart  A.  Queen. 
George  6.  Mangold. 
Porter  R.  1-ec. 

St.  Louis.  Mo      

Missouri  Sdioolof  SocuklFconomv 

New  York.  N.Y 

New  York  Schoo  1  o  f  Social  Work .' 

Chapel  Hill- N.C 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Richmond.  Vr 

School  of  Public  WeUiare  (University  of  North  Carolina) 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  (Western  Reserve 

University). 
Pennsvlvaiua  School  for  Social  Service 

Howard  W.  Odum. 
James  £.  Cutler. 

Frank  D.  Watson. 

School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 

Henry  H.Hlbbs»  Jr. 

XXXVIII. — International  Assoclations  op  Education. 

Thefollowinglist  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association;  second,  thenameand  address  of  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

American  University  Union  in  Europe:  H.  P.  Judscoo,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Dl.;  J.  W.  Cunliffe, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May,  1921. 

Intematianal  Association  of  Teachers  of  Printing:  Harry  J.  Bums,  22  Grant  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Lester 
I.  Dygert,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Institute  of  International  Education:  Director,  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  419  West  One  hundred  and  seven- 
teenth Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics:  O.  Klein,  OSttingen,  (Germany;  H.  Fehr, 
Geneva,  Swltterland. 

Intematianal  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnie:  Mrs.  John  McEmry,  20O5  Seventh  Avenue,  Moline,  HI.; 
Ruth  Isxeal,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  October,  1922. 

International  Federation  of  University  Women:  Caroline  F.  E.  Spurgeon,  Bedford  College,  London, 
England;  Theodora  Bosanquet,  50  Russell  Square,  W.  C.  1,  London,  England;  summer  1922. 

International  Kindergarten  Union:  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C; 
May  Murray,  40  High  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  2-6, 1921. 

IntemationAl  Sunday  School  Association:  William  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Marlon  Lawrance,  1516  Mailers  Building,  Chicago,  111.;  Kansas  (Mty,  Mo.,  June,  1922. 

Union  Acadtoiique  Internationale:  E.  C.  Armstrong,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  John  Erskine,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Union  des  Associations  Internationales:  Address:  PaulOtlet,3  bis.  Rue  de  la  R^gence,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

World's  Student  Christian  Federation:  John  R.  Mott,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ruth 
Rouse,  28  Lancaster  Road,  Wimbledon,  London,  8.  W.  19,  England;  China,  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 
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XXXIX. — ^AiusMGAN  Educational  Associations. 

The  following  list  shows,  flist^  the  name  of  the  assooiatlon;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  Iburth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting 

1.  National  and  sectional. 

Alumni  Assodation  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars:  Leonard  W.  Crookhite,  1B5  De^ons^e Street.  BostoBi 

Mass.;  Frank  Aydeiotte,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  A.  W.  Nolan,  ITidversity  of 

niinols,  Urhana,  111.;  0.  D.  Jarvis,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Association  for  the  Adyaacement  of  Solenee,  Sectioa  L:  Charles  H.  Jddd,  University  of  ChicacB^ 

Chicago,  111.;  B.  T.  Baldwin,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Chicago,  HI.,  Dec<emb€r  27, 

1920,  to  January  1 ,  1921 . 
American  Assodation  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble  Minded:  H.  A.  Haynes,  Lapeer,  Mich.;  B.  W.  Bsker, 

Laconia,  N.  H.;  Boston,  Mass.,  about  June  i,  1921. 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors:  L.  G.  Osbom,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  M.  V.  Atwood, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Colombia,  Mo.,  June,  1921. 
American  Association  of  College  News  Bureaus:  T.  T.  Frankenberg,  16  East  Broad  Street,  Cofannbas, 

Ohio;  J.  F.  Wright,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  probably  Christmas  hatldays, 

1920. 
American  Association  of  CoUegiate  Registrars:  Charles  M.  McConn,  Urbana,  III.;  Raymond  Walters, 

Lehigh  University,  Soath  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  probably  April,  1921. 
American  Association  of  Farmers*  Institute  Workers:  J.  W.  Nelll,  Austin,  Tex.;  Wesley  Webb,  Bor^, 

Del.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  1-3, 1920. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind:  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  412  Ninth  Avenue,  Nev  York, 

N.  Y.;  C.  A.  Hamilton,  Bata^ia,  N.  Y.;  summer,  1922. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges:  John  R.  Kirk,  Kirks\ille,  Mo.;  J.  G.  Crabbe,  Greel^,  Colo.; 

AtlanticCIty,  N.  J.,  February  26, 1921. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism:  H.  F.  Harrington,  University  of  Illinois,  U'rbaiia,IIl.; 

John  L.  Brumm,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  probably  St.  Louis  or  Columbia,  Mo^ 

November,  1920. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish:  Lawrence  A.  WiJklns,  599  West  One  hundred  and  niitetT- 

first  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Alfred  Coester,  Stantbrd  University,  CaUt;  Chicago,  UK.  Deoember 

30,1920. 
American  Association  of  University  Proftosors:  Vice  preeidBnt,  Vernon  Kellogg,  National  Beeeaick 

Council,  Washington,  D.  C;  H.  W.  Tyler,  222  Charles  River  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Chicago.  QL, 

December  27-2S,  1920. 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf:  Harris  Taylor,  904  Lexington 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Fred  DeLand,  1601  Thirty-fifth  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Bar  Association,  Section  of  Legal  Education:  Ellhu  Root,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y^ 

John  B .  Sanborn,  G ay  Building,  Madison,  Wis. 
American  Classical  League:  Andrew  F.  West,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Shirley  Weber, 

Prinoeton,  N.  J.;  probably  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July,  1921. 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties:  Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Theodore  J. 

Bradley,  179  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  New  Orleans,  La.,  September,  1981. 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  Devoted  to  Humanistic  Studies:  C  H.  Hasklns,  Harrard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.;  O.  M.  Whicher,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  probably  New  Tork, 

N.Y.,  January,  1921. 
American  Coandl  on  Education:  Chairman,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  University  of  Chicago,  Gliieaco.  HL; 

Secretary,  Virginia  C.  Oildersleeve,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Director,  Samuel  P.  Capen, 

818 Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.;  May,  1921. 
American  Federation  of  Arts:  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  80  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Leila  Miedilin, 

1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1921. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers:  Charles  B.  SttUman,  1620  Lake  Avenue,  Wllmette,  HI.;  F.  O.  Stacker, 

1618  Lake  Avenue,  Wlhnette,  HI.;  probably  December,  1920. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  of  the  Mathematical  and  the  Natural  Sciences:  C.  R.  Mann,  1505  Bmer- 

son  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C;  William  A.  Hedrick,  Central  High  School,  WaBlilngton»  I>.  C; 

Chicago,  HI.,  December  28, 1930. 
American  Home  Economics  Association:  Mary  E.  Sweeney,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lesdngton,  Ky^ 

Lenna  F.  Cooper,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
American  Humane  Education  Society:  Frands  H.  Rowley.  180  Longwood  Avenue.  Boston,  Mass.;  Guy 

Richardson,  180  Longwood  Avenne,  Boston,  Mass. 
American  Institute  of  Dental  Teachers:  Arthur  D.  Black,  122  South  Midiigan  Avenue,  Chteago,  HL; 

Abram  RofTman. 381  Linwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  a4ra6, 1921. 
American  Medical  Association,  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals:  Arthur  D.  Bevan,  123  Soath 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  N.  P.  Colwell,  535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago^ 

ni.,  March  7-^,  1921. 
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AxDorkui  Natur^^tudy  Bodety:  J.  Andrew  DruatMl,  Hsxris  TwdoMs  College,  St.  Louis,  lio.;  Anna  B. 
Comstoek,  ComeU  University,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Physical  Education  Adsodatioo:  Dudley  B.  Reed,  University  of  Clucago,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  H. 
licCurdy,  93  Westford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1921. 

American  Posture  Leaipie:  Jessie  H.  Bancroft  164  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Ling  Taylor, 
125  West  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  12, 1921. 

American  School  Citiaenohip  League:  Raodail  J.  Condon,  Cincmnati,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews, 
405  Maribcrough  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass.;  July,  1921,  with  the  National  Education  Association. 

American  School  Hygiene  Association:  William  A.  Howe,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Harry  B.  Bums,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National 
Education  Association. 

American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching:  S.  Bums  Weston,  1324  Spruce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  William  K.  Hull,  730  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Army  Educational  Corps,  A.  E.  F.,  Alumni  Association:  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  George  F.  James,  210  MoUers  Building,  Chicago,  111.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February, 
1921,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 

Associated  Harvard  Chibs:  John  W.  Prentiss,  42  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  C.  Washburn,  IfiO  Nassatn 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  MUwmukee,  W^is.,  probably  July,  1921. 

Association  of  Alumni  Becretariss:  Lewis  D.  Crenshaw,  University,  Va.;  W.  R.  Okeson,  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Association  of  American  Colleges:  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Hamiltcm  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.;  R.  M.  Hughes, 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January,  1921. 

Association  of  American  Instractors  of  the  Deaf:  Percival  Hall,  Oallaudet  College, Washington,  D.  C; 
Ignatius  BJorlee,  Frederick,  Md.;  1923. 

uVssociation  of  American  Law  Schools:  E.  A .  Gilmore,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  H.  C.  Jones, 
University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  2S-30, 1920. 

Association  of  American  Library  Schools:  Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  Brook 
lyn,  N.  Y.;  Florence  R.  Curtis,  University  of  Illinois  Library  School,  Urbana,  111.;  probably  Chk»go, 
lU. ,  Christmas  hoUdays,  1920. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges:  William  Pepper,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Fred  C.  Zapfle,  3431  Lexhigton  Street,  Chicago,  III.;  Chicago,  HI.,  March,  1921. 

Association  of  American  Universities:  Representative  of  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  David 
A.  Robertson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Association  of  Biblical  Instmctors  in  American  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Charles  F.  Kent,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Raymond  C.  Knox,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Potts- 
town,  Pa.,  probably  December  2^29, 1920. 

Association  of  Busfaiess  Of&oers  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  Middle  West:  U.  H.  Smith,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomjngton,  Ind.;  W.  H.  Bates,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Iowa  Cit>,  Iowa, 
about  May  20, 1921. 

Association  of  Church  Directors  of  Religious  Education:  George  Yaple,  10  Blaine  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Mary  Lawranoe,  Aubumdale,  Mass.;  March,  1921. 

Association  of  CoUegea  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Mkldle  States  and  Maryland:  William  W.  Qnth, 
Gaucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md.;  George  W.  McClelland,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States:  Julius  Wright,  University  School, 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Edward  A.  Beofatet,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  about 
November  29, 1920. 

Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth:  C.  H.  Maxsoa,  Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Tex.;  J.  T.  Cater,  Talla- 
dega College,  Talladega,  Ala.;  November,  1920. 

Association  of  Colleglat4^  Ahimnae:  Mis.  Marvin  B.  Rosenberry,  1717  Kendall  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis.; 
Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Martin,  934  Stewart  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C,  March  28  to  April  1, 
1921. 

Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture:  Warren  Powers  Laird,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Clarence  A.  Marthi,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business:  Leon  C.  Marshall,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Mor- 
ton A.  Aldrich,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Association  of  Directors  of  Physksal  Education  for  Women:  Rachel  L.  Hardwick,  088  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Katharine  Sibley,  121  College  Pfakce,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  March 
or  April,  1921. 

Association  of  Friends'  Schools:  J.  L.  Uppincott,  Riverton,  N.  J.;  Ada  Maule,  Fifteenth  and  Race  Elfr* 
mentary  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Albert  K.  Heckel,  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa.;  Nellie  P:  Ferry,  4818  Warrington  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Assodation  of  Institutions  Giving  Normal  Instruction  in  Physical  Education:  C.  Ward  Crampton,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.;  Mrs.  F.  O.  Hester,  0111  Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December 
29,1920. 
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AssocJation  of  Junior  CoUcges:  David  KoKeniie,  Datioit  Junior  College,  Dotrdt,  Mkfli.;  Martha  Mac- 

Kenxie  Raid,  William  Woods  Collage,  Fulton,  Ho.;  Chioago,  HI.,  February  ig-lO,  1021. 
Association  of  Land  Grant  CoUegee:  H.  L.  Rnsaell,  Univenlty  of  Wlaoooabi,  Kadlwm,  Wis.;  J.  X«.  KDs, 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Association  of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools:  Oen.  E.  W.  Niahols;  Col.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Lake  Oeneva,  Wis.; 

Washington,  D.  C,  1021. 
Association  of  Modem  Language  Teachers  of  the  Central  West  and  Sooth:  S.  W.  Olmsted,  Unirwaity  «f 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  C.  H.  Handwihin,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Chicago,  BL, 

April  or  May,  1021. 
Assodation  of  Modem  Language  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  J.  P.  W.  Crawford,  Vvi- 

versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia^  Pa.;  Anna  W.  Ballard,  Columbia  University,  New  Yocl:, 

N.Y. 
Association  of  Presidents  and  Past  Presidents  of  State  and  National  Music  Teachers'  Assodatioiis:  WilliaaB 

F.  Bentley,  Galesburg,  111.;  Secretaryship  vacant;  Chicago,  111.,  December,  1020. 
Association  of  Schools,  Ccdleges,  and  Seminaries  of  the  Reformed  Chundi:  Henry  H.  Apple,  Laacasler,  Pa^ 

George  L.  Omwake,  Ursinus  College,  CdUegeviUe,  Pa. 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  New  England:  William  R.  Ransom,  Tufts  College,  Mass.;  H.  D. 

Gaylord,  448  Audubon  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  4, 1020. 
Assodation  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  William  E.  BredcenridgB. 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  Walsh,  Friends'  Central  8dio<4,  PhJDadeiplila,  Ps. 
Assodation  of  Urban  Universities:  Frederic  A.  Hall,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Fredieriek  B. 

Robinson,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  NoTember  lS-17. 

1020. 
Bi^tate  Educational  Club:  Chairman,  R.  H.  Jordan,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.;  T.  K.  Bacon, 

High  School,  Hanover,  N.  H.;  White  River  Jet,  Vt.,  January  22, 1021. 
Catholic  Educational  Assodation:  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Ca^olic  University  of  America,  Washlngtan,  D.  C, 

Francis  W.  Howard,  1651  East  Main  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio;  probably  June,  1021. 
Central  Association  of  Sdence  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  J.  A.  Foberg,  Crane  Technical  High  ScbooL 

Chk»go,  HI. ;  Harry  O .  Oillet,  University  of  Chfeago,  Chicago,  HI. ;  Chicago^  111.,  November  afr-37,  ISQOi 
Central  Commercial  Teadiers'  Assodation:  Mary  S.  Homer,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Carrie  M.  Bell,  Des  Mciaa, 

Iowa;  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  1021. 
Classical  Assodation  of  New  En^and:  Frank  Cole  Babbitt,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.f  acting  saoc- 

tary,  John  S.  Oalbraith,  Williams  Ccdlege,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  probably  Apci, 

1021. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States:  David  M.  Robfaison,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  BaltimoR, 

Md.;  Charles  Knapp,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  April  or  May,  1021. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South:  R.  B.  Steele,  Vanderbllt  University,  Nashvilla,  Tenn^ 

RoUin  H.  Tanner,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  24-26, 1021. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Pacific  States,  Northern  Section:  William  E.  Kirk,  1450  State  Street,  Satan, 

Oreg.;  Julianne  A.  Roller,  Franklin  High  School,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Portland,  Oreg.,  probably  Deoember 

20-31, 1020. 
College  Art  Assodation  of  America:  David  M.  Robinson,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baittmon,  Md.; 

John  Shapley,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Washington,  D.  C,  Mardx  24-26, 1081. 
College  Conference  on  English  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States:  H.  R.  Steeves,  Columbia  UnlvcrBlty,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  W.  O.  Sypherd,  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  27,  lfl2QL 
CoUege  Entrance  Examination  Board:  Howard  McClenahan,  Prinoeton  University,  Piinoetoa,  N.  J.; 

Thomas  8.  Fiske,  431  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  Yorl^  N.  Y., 

November  6, 1020. 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational  Preparation  for  Foreign  Service  (with  Advisory  Council):  Glen  X«viB 

Swiggett,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  among  Foreign  Students:  Secretary,  Charles  D.  Hurrey,  347  Hadlsaa 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
C  onference  of  Church  Workers  in  Universities:  William  Houston,  Ohio  State  University,  Cohzmbns,  Ohio; 

Vernon  S.  Phillips,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Conference  of  Colleges  of  the  Interior:  W.  H.  Rollins,  Fairmount  College,  Wichita,  Kans.;  Ftank  G.  Ward, 

5757  University  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  111.,  January,  1021. 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Prindpals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Cimnmtt^ 

Pordval  Hall,  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C;  Ignatius  Bjorlee,  Frederick,  Md.;  June,  lOOS. 
Corda'Fratres  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs:  J.  A.  C.  Hildner,  1125  Fair  Oaks  Parkway,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.;  Harold  J.  Leonard,  515  Syndicate  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Ann  Arbor,  Midi.,  Deoember 

28-30,1020. 
Council  on.Management  Education:  Chairman,  HolUs  Godfrey,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Drama  League  of  America:  John  M.  Stahl,  3401  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.;  Alice  M.  Hoosten, 

1426  Forest  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 
Eastern  Arts  Assodation:  Ernest  Watson,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Merritt  W.  Haynes,  Bayomie^ 

N.  J.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  probably  April,  1021. 
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Eaftem  Assodation  of  Pbyslcs  Teaeben:  Chirlct  E.  Stratum,  Mechanio  Arts  HIsh  School,  Beaton,  Mass.; 

Kurt  O.  Badck,  213  Savin  Hill  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eastern  Oommeraial  Teachen  Association:  F.  O.  Nichols,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Wasb> 

ington,  D.  C;  D.  A.  KcMillin,  Central  Bigh  School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  24-29, 

1021. 
Eastern  Music  Supervisors'  Oonfarenoe:  Oeorge  H.  Oartlan,  Board  of  Education,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Laura 

Bryant,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Educational  Aid  Society:  Harry  J.  Myers,  1^  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Leila  E.  Peterson, 

3726  Hemdon  Street,  Chicago,  HI.,  January  10, 1921. 
Educational  Association  of  College  Presidents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  L.  H.  Murlin,  Boston 

University,  Boston,  Mass.;  B.  J.  Trevonrow,  Ha<±ett8town,  N.  J.;  probably  January,  1921. 
Educational  Press  Association  of  America:  Henry  G.  Williams,  Columbus,  Ohio;  George  L.  Towne,  1126 

Q  Street,  linooln,  Nebr.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National 

Education  Association. 
Farmers'  Educational  Cooperative  Union:  C.  S.  Barrett,  Union  City,  Ga.;  A.  C.  Davis,  Gravette,  Ark.; 

Kansas  aty.  Mo.,  November  16-18, 192a 
Federation  for  American  Childhood:  President,  Louis  W.  Rapeer,  20  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C; 

December,  1920. 
Federation  for  Child  Study:  President,  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans,  260  West  Seventy-sixth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  3, 1920. 
Bead  Masters'  Association:  William  M.  Irvine,  Meroersburg,  Pa.;  William  B.  Snow,  English  High  School, 

Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February,  1921. 
Head  Mistresses  Association  of  the  Middle  West:  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyman,  Laurel  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Mary  B.  Raymond,  Hathaway  Brown  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Toledo,  Ohio,  probably  October, 

1920. 
Inland  Empire  Council  of  Teaeben  of  English:  O.  B.  Sperlin,  Taooma,  Wash.;  Pearl  E.  Anderson,  Spokane, 

Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  April  3-6, 1921. 
Inland  Empire  Teacher's  Association:  Q.  C.  Pratt,  Spokane,  Wash.;  J.  A.  Burke,  Spokane,  Wash.; 

Spokane,  Wash.,  March  30  to  April  1, 1921. 
Interoolleglate  Vocational  Guidance  Assodatlon:  Catherine  Fllene,  1  West  Hill  Place,  Boston,  Mass.; 

Ethel  M.  Baker,  1  West  mu  Place,  Boston,  Mass.;  Columbus,  Ohio,  March,  1921. 
Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conference:  Secretary,  H.  C.  Phillips,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Middle  West  Society  of/*hy8ical  Education  and  Hygiene:  C  W.  Savage,  OberUn  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio; 

Louise  Kent  Hale,  Cleveland  Heights  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  probably  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

April,  192L 
Missionary  Education  Movement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada:  Samuel  Thome,  jr.,  27  Cedar  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  C.  Stevenson,  299  Queen  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  Teachers'  Section:  J.  R.  H.  Moore,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Howard 

C.  mil.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  May,  1921. 
Missouri  Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Assodatlon:  L.  E.  Ferry,  Central  High  School,  Kansas  aty.  Mo.; 

Laura  Straley,  Topeka  Business  College,  Topeka,  Kans.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  November  26-27, 1920. 
Music  Teachers'  National  Association:  Peter  C.  Lutkin,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HI.;  R.  G. 

McCutChan,  Depauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  29-31, 1920. 
National  Academy  of  Visual  Instruction:  William  H.  Dudley,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.; 

J.  H.  Wilson,  Board  of  Education,  Detroit,  Mich. 
National  Associated  Schools  of  Sdentiflc  Business:  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  B.  S.  Travis, 

Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children:  Samuel  D.Levy,  Children's 

Court,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Blake-Burke,  643  West  Seventh  Street,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
National  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools:  B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  H.  E.  V. 

Porter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  27, 1920. 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Training:  L.  L.  Park,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  F.  C.  Ilenderschott,  130 

East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  June,  1921. 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties:  William  Car,  35  West  Forty-sUth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Delas  mil,  Grant  Boulevard,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August,  1921. 
National  Association  of  Directors  of  Educational  Research:  M.  E.  Haggerty,  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.;  E.  J.  Ashbaugh,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 

February  24, 1921. 
National  Association  of  Directors  of  Supervised  Student  Teaching:  A.  R.  Mead,  Delaware,  Ohio;  Robert 

A.  Cummins,  State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches,  La.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1921,  with  the 

Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  High  School  Supervisors  and  Inspectors:  John  £.  Foster,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  J.  J. 

Didcoct,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Atlantic  aty,  N.  J.,  February,  1921, 

with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  SupervisorB:  C.  A.  Bamett,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.,  Decem- 
ber, 1920. 
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National  Associatioii  of  School  Aooountiiiff  ami  Buainess  Officials  of  Publte  Solioob:  George  F.  WomnHit 

305  City  Hall,  Mixmeapolis,  Minn.;  Arthur  Kinkade,  High  School  BuUdiQK,  Deoator,  ni.;  Deboiti 

Mich.,  May  17-20, 1921. 
National  Association  of  School  Building  Officials:  C.  W.  Handman,  511  West  Court  Street,  Cindimati, 

Ohio;  R.  M.  Milligan,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Noyember  15, 1990. 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals:  Edmund  D.  Lyon,  East  Side  High  School,  On* 

cinnatl,  Ohio;  H.  V.  Church,  High  School,  Cicero,  IlL;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  lft21,  with  the 

Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  and  Inspectors  of  Rural  Bcfaoob:  P.  C.  Bwiin,  Oadar  Falls, 

Iowa;  FlorezK»  Holes,  Augusta,  Me.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1921,  with  the  DepaitDunt  c< 

Superintendence,  National  Education  Afigodation. 
National  Association  of  State  Uniyersities  in  the  United  States  of  America:  Edward  A.  Bilge,  Unlvecdty 

of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Frank  L.  McVey,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lextngton,  Ky. 
National  Association  of  Teacher's  Agencies:  C.  W.  Mulford,  Schermerhorn  Teachers'  Agency,  New  York^ 

N.  Y.;  C.  Wilbur  Ciuy,  Cary  Teachers'  Agency,  Hartfdrd,  Cona;  Atlantic  Oty,  N.  J.,  Febmary  27, 

1921. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools:  L.  J.  Rowan,  Alcorn,  Miss.;  Silas  X.  Floyd,  ijQOS 

Twelfth  Street,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  July  27-29, 1921. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech:  Charles  H.  Woolbert,  Urbaoa,  IlL;  Bess  Baker  Pierce,  14S1 

Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  29^1, 1920. 
National  Association  of  Visltiiig  Teachers:  Jane  Colbert,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Emma 

G.  Case,  407  Municipal  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  probably  June  or  July,  1921. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee:  Felix  Adler,  83  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Owen  B.  Love- 

joy,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York»  N.  Y.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June,  192L 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association:  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Frank  W.  Nicoisaii, 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Chicago,  IlL,  Christmas  Holidays,  1980L 
NationalCommercial Teachers'  Federation:  J.  S.  Dickey,  BowUng  Green,  Ky.;  Otis  L.  Trenary,  Kenosha, 

Wis.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28-31^  1920. 
National  Committee  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Cooperatioa  with  the  Public  Schools:  O.  D.  Stzayer, 

Columbia  Univeniity,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  A  Richardaon,  American  City  Bnieao,  Tribune  Build- 
ing, New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Committee  for  the  Teaching  of  Citisenship:  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Washington,  D.  C;  Bany  H. 

Moore,  3421  Lowell  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements:  J.  W.  Young,  24  liiisgrbve  Building,  Hanover, 

N.  H.;  J.  A.  Foberg,  3829  North  Tripp  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
National  Community  Center  Association:  Mrs.  Iiouis  D.  Brandeis,  Stoneleigh  Court,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Eugene  C.  Gibney,  Board  of  Education,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1921,  with 

the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  George  T>.  Olds,  Am- 

herst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  March,  1921. 
National  Conference  of  Deans  of  Women:  Mina  L.  Kerr,  Milwaukee  Downer  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 

Katherine  Aloord,  Depauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  19S1,  with 

the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Conference  of  Music  Supervisors:  J.  W.  Seattle,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  S.  Jane  Wisenall,  Wood* 

ward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  4-^,  192L 
National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Truant,  Backward,  Dependent,  and  Delinqoent  ChUdren: 

Joseph  M.  Frost,  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Hobart  H.  Todd,  Agricultural  and 

Industrial  School,  Industry,  N.  Y. 
National  Council  of  Administrative  Women  in  Education:  Mary  D.  Bradford,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  EMna 

D.  Cabell,  5623  Blackstone  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1921,  with  the  De> 

partment  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers:  Ray  H.  Whitbeck,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.; 

George  J.  Miller,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. ;  Chicago,  111.,  December  29, 1920. 
National  Council  of  Normal  School  Presidents  and  Principals:  J.  A.  H.  Keith,  Indiana,  Pa.;  C.  H.  Cooper, 

Mankato,  Minn.;  Washington,  D.  C,  about  February  25, 1921. 
National  Council  of  Primary  Education:  Chairman,  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  1211  University  Avenue,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1921,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National 

Education  Association. 
National  Council  of  Teachers  in  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf:  Frances  Wettstein,  224  Thh-ty-fourth  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Clara  Newlee,  Parker  Practice  School,  Chicago,  111.;  with  National  Education 

Association,  July,  1921. 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  Wil- 
bur Hatfield,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  IlL;  Chicago,  111.,  November  25-27, 1920. 
National  Education  Association:  Fred  M.  Hunter,  Oakland,  CallL;  J.  W.  Crabtree,  1201  Sixteenth 

Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July,  1921. 
National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence:  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Trenton,  N.  J.; 

Belle  M.  Ryan,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  28  to  March  3, 1921. 
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National  Eduoation  Association,  National  Council  o(  Education:  Homer  H.  Seerley,  State  Teachers' 

College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Adelaide  8.  Baylor,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  28  to  March  3, 1021. 
National  Educators'  Conservation  Society:  Charles  L.  Bristol,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Nomer  Gray,  1013  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1931. 
National  Federation  of  College  Women:  M>Ta  K.  Miller,  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 

Fkva  W.  Seymour,  5547  Dorchester  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL;  Fall,  1921. 
National  Federation  ot  Modern  Language  Teachers:  W.  B.  Snow,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.; 

C.  H.  Handschin,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
National  Federation  of  State  Education  Associations:  Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading,  Pa.;  John  P.  Everett. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Atlantic  City,  X.  J.,  February,  1921,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 

National  Education  Association. 
National  Kindergarten  Association:  Bradley  Martin,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Bessie 

Locke,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November,  1920. 
National  League  of  Compulsory  Education  Officials:  Henry  J.  Gideon,  1522  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia; 

Pa. ;  Arthur  F.  Lederle,  133  East  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Biich.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  November  9-12, 

1921. 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education:  Anna  C.  Jamme,  213  Lachman  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Alice  H.  Flash,  Lettermans  General  Hospital,  San  Frandsoo,  Calif.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April,  1921. 
National  League  of  Teacher> Mothers:  Ella  Fiances  Lynch,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Caroline  Katsenstein,  4322 

Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  League  of  Teachers  Associations:  Nina  O.  Buchanan,  Hotel  Butler,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Nellie  B. 

Sterrett,  Grade  Teachers  Club,  Seattle,  Wash.;  July,  1921,  with  the  National  Education  Association. 
National  Research  Council,  Division  of  Educational  Relations:   Vernon  Kellogg,  1701  Massachusetts 

Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Albert  L.  Barrows,  1701  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Round  Table  for  Speech  Improvement:  Frederick  Martin,  Board  of  Education,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  Raymond  Kellogg,  Morris  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Society  for  Broader  Education:  Guy  Carleton  Lee,  55  West  Forty^fourth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y.:  H.  H.  Langsdorf,  168  West  High  Street,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  7, 1921. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  and  Correction  of  Speech  Disorders:  Walter  B.  Swift,  110  Bay  State  Road, 

Boston,  Mass.;  M.  F.  Franklin,  110  day  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Atlantic  aty,  N.  J.,  February, 

1921,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education:   H.  B.  Wilson,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Guy  M.  Whipple,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1981,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National 

Education  Association. 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Education:  William  J.  Began,  Lane  Tedhnioal  School,  Chicago,  111.; 

Clotilde  Ware,  140  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Atlantic  aty,  N.  J.,  February  24-26, 

1921. 
National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  Frank  T.  Kelly,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 

Kans.;  Florence  E.  Bamberger,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 

February,  1921,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Speech  Arts  Association:  Charles  H.  Holt,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Jessie  E.  Tfaarp,  New  Orleans, 

La.;  June  1921. 
National  Story  Tellers  League:  Mary  E.  Hargreaves,  1603  Souch  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs. 

Edward  F.  Leonard,  1349  Grace  Street,  Chicago,  ni.;  1984. 
National  University  Extension  Association:  J.  J.  Pettijohn,  Indiana  University,  Blocmington,  Ind.; 

A.  J.  Klein, Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  III.;  Ames,  Iowa,  April,  1921. 
National -Voeattonal  Guidance  Association:  John  M.  Brewer,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

Russel  H.  Allen,  261  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  with  the  National  Eduoation  Association. 
New  England  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers:  W.  W.  Obear,  High  School,  Somervllle,  Mass.;  8.  W. 

Hoyt,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November,  1980. 
New  England  Association  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  H.  G.  Townsend,  Northampton,  Mass.; 

Walter  O.  Mclntire,  Norton,  BCass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  3, 1920. 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  L.  H.  Murlin,  Boston  University,  Boston, 

Mass.;  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  3-4, 1990. 
New  Wngland  Association  of  School  Libraries:  Mary  Davis,  Brookline  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass.; 

Edith  K.  Coulman,  High  School.  Qnlncy,  Mass.;  near  Boston,  Mass.,  May,  1921. 
New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents:  Henry  H.  Randall,  Auburn,  Me.;  Willard  H.  Bacon, 

Westerly,  R.I. 
New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Frank  Aydelotte,  Massadiusetts  Institute  of  Tedmology, 

Cambridge,  Mass.;  A.  Bertram  de  Mille,  Milton,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  4,  1990. 
Mew  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  Arthur  J.  Roberts,  Colby  College,  WaterviOe,  Me.; 

Frank  W.  Nicolaon,  Wesleyan  University,  Mlddletown,  Conn.;  Boston,  Mass.,  April,  1981. 
Mew  England  Federation  of  High  School  Commercial  Teachers:  Q.  L.  Hoftaeker,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  O. 

Hdlden,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  6,  1980. 
New  England  History  Teachers'  Association:  Harriet  E.  Tuell,  High  School,  Somervllle,  Mass.;  HoraoQ 

Kidger,  Technical  High  School,  Newtonviile,  Mass. ;  November,  1090. 
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^ew  England  Home  Economics  Association:  Antoinette  Roof,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.;  Maiy 

B.  Stocking,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  ICass. 
New  England  Modern  Language  Association:  Presidency  vacant;  Helen  A.  Stuart,  Girls'  Latin  Sdiooii 

Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  May,  1921. 
New  England  Penmanship  Association:  H.  B.  Cole,  114  Trent  Street,  Melrose,  Mass.;  AnnieC.  Woodward, 

2 Madison  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 
New  England  Vocational  Guidance  Association:  Frederick  J.  Allen,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 

Mass.;  Lewis  £.  Maverick,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ncrth  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  George  Edward  Marshall,  High  Scbool, 

Davenport,  Iowa;  H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Chicago,  111.,  March  17-19, 1921. 
North  Central  Council  of  State  Normal  School  Presidents:  F.  A.  Cotton,  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  J.  O.  Crabbe, 

Greeley,  Cola 
Northern  Baptist  Education  Society:  Austen  K.  de  Blois,  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Robert  Lee 

Webb,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.;  Worcester,  Mass.,  October  25, 1921. 
Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  SQgher  Schools:  Hopkins  Jenkins,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Phillip 

Soolen,  Moscow,  Idaho;  Spokane,  Wash.,  April  3, 1921. 
Northwestern  Association  of  History,  Government  and  Economics  Teachers:  T.  O.  Ramsey,  North  Central 

High  School,  Spokane,  Wash.;  L.I.  Jackson,  Pullman,  Wash.;  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  October,  1990. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America:  Joseph  Lee,  101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  H. 

8.  Braueher,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May,  1921. 
Presbyterian  Educational  Association  of  the  South:  Henry  H.  Sweets,  122  South  Fourth  Avenue,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  D.  S.  Gage,  410  Urban  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Montreal,  N.  C,  July,  1921. 
Progressive  Education  Association:  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Dayton.  Ohio;  Stanwood  Cobb,  1607  Irving 

Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C;  April,  1921. 
Reli^ous  Education  Association:  Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  Broadway  and  One  hundred  and  twentieth  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  F.  Cope,  1440  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  March,  1921. 

School  Board  Member's  Association:  Secretary,  Henry  8.  Chapin,  23  Flatbrush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
School  Garden  Association  of  America: 

Self-Govemment  Committee,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Chairman,  Richard  Welling;  .necretary, 

Frank  Kieman. 
Soddt^NationaledesProfesseursFran^ais:  Auguste  George,  100  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Jean  B.  Zacharie,  9  Mitchell  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education:  M.  E.  Cooley,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
-     Mich.;  F.  L.  Bishop,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  28, 1921. 
Society  for  Visual  Education:  R.  D.  Salisbury,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  F.  R.  Moultoo,  337 

South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  in  Colleges:  Edwin  Fauver,  University  of  Rochester.  Rochester, 

N.  Y.;  D.  B.  Reed,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.;  probably  Chicago,  HI.,  December,  1920. 
Society  of  Progressive  Oral  Advocates:  M.  A.  Goldstein,  38S8  Westminster  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mildred 

A.  McOinnis, 818 South  Kingahlghway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  June,  1921. 
Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Mary  L.  Harkness,  Newoomb  College,  New  Orleams,  La.:  Mis. 

Charles  Spencer,  700  Center  Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  probably  April,  1921,  with  the  Assodatioo  of 

Collegiate  Alumnae. 
Southern  Baptist  Education  Association:  W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. ;  Albert  R.  Bond,  Birmingham, 

Ala.;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  27-30, 1921. 
Southern  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools:  Lloyd  L.  Friend,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Harry  Clark,  Knaxr 

viUe,  Tenn. 
Southern  Commission  on  Higher  Institutions:  Bert  E.  Young,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, Tenn.; 

HarryCampbeU,Washingtonand  Lee  University,  Iie.Tington,  Va.;  with  the  Association  of  Collegesand 

Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 
Southern  Education  Sodoty:  John  P.  McConnell,  East  Radford,  Va.;  A.  P.  Bourland,  1707  Kllboiime 

Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Southern  Home  Economics  Association:  Harriet  Uoyer,  New  Orleans,  I^a.;  Laura  Neale,  College  Station, 

Tex. 
Southern  Industrial  Education  Association:  C.  C.  Calhoun,  Evans  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Auipasta 

P.  Stone,  1228  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  November  29, 1920. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Committee  on  ^ghway  and  Highway  Transport  Education:  Chair- 
man, P.  P.  Claxton,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Walton  C.  John,  Bureau  of  Educattoai, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Universal  Military  Training  League:  Howard  K.  Gross,  1322  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  IlL; 

H.  K.  Abbott,  1322  First  National  Bank  Building, Chicago,  HI. 
University  Conunission  on  Southern  Race  Questions:  Josiah  Morse,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C;  W.  M.  Hunley,  Lexington,  Va.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  18, 1921. 
Vocational  Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West:  Edwin  A.  Lee,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 

Ind.;  Leonard  W.  Wahlstrom,  1711  Estes  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Febntary  10-U, 

1921. 
Western  Arts  Association:  Ruth  Raymond,  University  of  Minnesota,  Mlnneapolis,.Minn.;  L.  R.  Abtx>tt, 

234  North  Division  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  Mln  Karion  Churchill,  264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  MtM.; 

Elizabeth  W.  Schermerhom,  264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Women's  InterooUegiate  Association  for  Student  Government:  Representatdve  of  Elmira  CoUege,  Elmlra, 

N.  Y.;  Representative  of  Summons  Ckillege,  Boston,  Mass,;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  November,  1920. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Educational  Secretaries  Association:  Maynard  L.  Clements,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md.t 

Ralph  R.  Blackney,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  June  28  to  July  2, 1921. 

t  Stuu. 
Alabama: 

Alabama  Educational  Association:  S.  S.  Murphy,  Mobile;  H.  O.  Dowling,  Cullman. 

Alabama  History  Teachers'  Asaodation:  D.  G.  Chase,  Birmingham  High  School,  Birmingham;  T.  P. 

Abemethy,  Marion;  probably  Birmingham,  April  1-3, 1921. 
Alabama  Home  Economics  Association:  Gail  Burfield,  Montevalla;  Annie  Kemp,  Montevalla;  Moat^ 

valla,  about  February  1, 1921. 
Alabama  Sunday  School  Association:  D.  H.  Marbury,  Birmingham;  J.  B.  Greene,  Montgomery;  SheP 

field,  April  26-28, 1921. 
Association  of  Alabama  Colleges:  William  Bohannon,  Howard  College,  Birmingham;  James  J.  DosteTf. 

University;  April,  1921. 
Assodation  of  English  Teachers  of  Alabama:  Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Smith,  Gadsden;  Lucy  Scarborough, 

Birmingham;  probably  Birmingham,  Spring,  1921. 
Arixona: 

Arizona  State  Teachers' Association:  W.  P.  Bland,  Globe;  H.  E.  Hendrix,  Mesa;  Phoemz,  Decem- 
ber 29-30,  1920. 
Arkansas: 

Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association:  A.  B.  Hill,  Little  Rock;  Annie  GrilTey,  Little  Rock;  Little  Rock^ 

November  11-13, 1920. 
California: 

California  Council  of  Education:  E.  Morris  Cox,  City  Hall,  Oakland;  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  461 

Flood  Building,  San  Francisco;  April  9, 1921. 
California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs:  Mrs.  M.  R.  O'Neil,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  I.  M.  C.  Smith, 

Sacramento. 
Caliliamia  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  George  C.  Thompson,  High  School,  Alameda;  A.  H. 

Chamberlain,  462  Flood  Building,  San  Frandsoo;  Berkeley,  about  July  1 ,  1921 . 
Callfomia  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  Norton  Jamison,  2024  South  Hoover  Street,  Los  Angeles; 

Z .  Earl  Meeker,  401  Mason  Opera  House,  Los  Angeles;  Oakland  or  San  Jose,  July,  1921. 
California  State  Association  of  Teachera  of  English:  Efne  B.  McFadden,  State  Normal  School,  San 

Frandsoo;  Benjamin  Weed,  Mission  High  Sdiool,  San  Frandsco;  San  Frandsoo,  October  19-20, 

1920. 
California  Teachers'  Assodation,  Bay  Section:  Wi  T.  Helms,  Ridunomd;  Berkeley;  W.  L.  Olascook, 

San  Mateo. 
Callfomia  Teadiers*  Assodation,  Central  Coast  Section:  R.  L.  Bard,  San  Lois  Obispo;  T.  8.  Dao- 

Qulddy,  Watsonville. 
California  Teachers'  Assodation;  Northern  Section:  Ella  G.  MeCleery,  610  Twenty-first  Street,  Sacn^ 

mento;  Mrs.  Minnie  R.  O'Neil,  City  Hall,  Sacramento;  Sacramento,  October  or  November,  1921. 
Califomla  Teachers'  Assodation,  Southern  Section:  Carleton  A.  Wheeler,  461  North  Hill  Street,  Los 

Angeles;  A.  E.  Wilson,  Los  Angeles;  Los  Angeles,  December  20-24, 1920. 
Central  California  Teachers'  Assodation:  President,  Jerome  O.  Cross,  Fresno. 
Colorado: 

Colorado  Education  Association:  Anna  T>aura  Force,  216  Sherman  Street,  Denver;  H.  B.  Smith,  532 

Commonwealth  Building,  Denver;  Grand  Jimction,  November  2-^,  1920;  Pueblo,  November  4-6, 

1920;  Denver,  November  4-6, 1920. 
Connecticut: 

Connecticut  Arts  Assodation:  Maude  A.  Simpson,  Meriden;  Rosemary  Brady,  774  East  Main  Street, 

Meriden;  Meriden,  October,  1920. 
Connecticut  Home  Economics  Assodation:  Dorothy  Buchley,  Storrs;  Annie  I.  Robertson,  219  Churdi 

Street,  Hartford;  New  Haven,  October,  1920. 
Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Assodation:  Stanley  H.  Holmes,  New  Brltian;  Samuel  P.  Willard,  Col* 

Chester;  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Norwalk,October  22, 1920. 
Connecticut  Superintendents'  Assodation  of  Public  Schools:  Elmer  H.  Havens,  906  Clinton  Avenue, 

Bridgeport;  Howards.  Challenger,  986  Noble  Avenue,  Bridgeport. 
Connecticut  Trade  Educators'  Assodation:  Frederick  J.  Trinder,  Capitol,  Hartford;  Everett  D. 

Packard,  Box  392,  Stamford;  September,  1920. 
District  of  Columbia: 

AdministiAtive  Women  in  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Jessie  Borrell,  Washington;  Mary 

A.  Dilger,  1211  Eudid  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
Federal  Schoolmen's  Club:  Edward  L.  Parks,  Howard  University,  Washington;  Aivln  W.  Miller, 

Central  High  School,  Washington;  Washington,  November  6, 1920. 
High  School  Teachers'  Assodation  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Harry  English,  Franklin  School,  Wash- 
ington; Mrs.  M.  D.  Merrill,  Central  High  School,  Washington. 
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District  of  Colnmbte   CkwitinuflcL 

Principals'  Association  of  the  Graded  White  Schools:  Miss  M.  King,  Webstar  School,  Wasblncteo; 
Miss  M.  DUger,  Brightwood  Sduwl,  Washington;  Washington,  October,  1920. 

School  Club:  O.  David  Houston,  1758  T  Street,  NW.,  Washington;  Haley  O.DouglasB,  1732  Fifteoith 
Street  NW.,  Washington;  Washington,  October  9, 1920. 
Florida: 

Florida  Educational  Association:  B.  B.  Lane,  Tallahassee;  R.  L.  Turner,  Inverness;  TaUahasee, 
December  28-30. 1920. 
Georgia: 

Georgia  County  School  Officials'  AsMdatlon:  H.  L.  Brittain,  Atlanta;  M.  L.  Duggan,  Clayton. 

Georgia  Educational  Association:  Katharine  Dosier,  Gainesville;  H.  D.  Meyer,  Athens;  Atlanta, 
about  May  1, 1921. 

Georgia  State  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  University  oC  Georgia,  Athens; 
W.  P.  Thomas,  West  Point;  Athens,  June,  1921. 

Georgia  State  Teachers'  Association:  W.  D.  Thomas,  State  College,  Savannah;  Silas  X.  Floyd,  14^ 
Twelfth  Street,  Augusta;  Waycrois,  November  2ft-27, 1920. 
Idaho: 

Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association:  Frank  W.  Sinunonds,  Lewiston;  Mrs.  Lacy  B.  Morton,  Meridian; 
Boise,  probably  Christmas  holidays,  1920. 
Ulinois: 

Federation  of  niinols  C4>Uege8:  Joseph  R.  Harkar,  Iliinois  Weman's  CoUege,  JaokaonvlUe;  E.  E.  Rail, 
North- Western  College,  NapervUle;  Eureka,  April  25-26, 1921. 

High  School  Conference,  University  of  Illinois:  Chairman  of  Conference  Committee,  H.  A.  HoUisttf, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  Urbana,  November  18-20, 1920. 

Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Florence  Skeffington,  Charle8toBi;E.  C.  Baldwin,  Urbana; 
Urbana,  November,  1920. 

Illinois  City  Superintendents'  Aaaodatloa:  John  G.  Friedrnj^rer,  227)  Booth  Sixth  Street,  Springfield: 
Eleanor  Matheny,  Inland  Office  Building,  Springfield;  Springfield,  Oetober  5, 1920. 

nUnois  State  Association  of  Elementary  School  Superviaocs:  Kate  Sharrard,  413  Ni^eon  Avenue, 
Rockford;  Mabel  W.  Shaw,  208  Buell  Avenue,  JoUet;  Joliet,  April  29-30, 1921. 

lUinois  State  School  Board  Association:  R.  H.  Brown,  114  North  Chnrch  Street,  Rockford;  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Stover,  618  South  Taylor  Avenue,  Oak  Park;  Molioe,  October  28-29, 1920. 

Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association:  Walter  Potts,  Bast  St.  Louis;  Robert  C.  Moore,  Carlinville; 
Springfield,  December  29-31, 1920. 

Schoolmasters' Club  of  Illinois:  £.  H.  Turner,  Normal  University,  Normal;  Anthony  Middleton,  221 
Arthur  Avenue.,  Peoria;  Peoria,  October  8-9, 1920. 
Indiana: 

Indiana  Association  of  Psychology  and  Education:  O.  H.  Williams,  227  State  House,  Indianapolis; 
Mrs.  Frances  M.  KeLsey,  Teachers  College,  Indianapolis:  Indianapolis,  October  20, 1921. 

Indiana  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Lncian  G.  Hickman,  Bloomington;  Flora  C.  Broaddus, 
Richmond;  Indianapolis,  October,  1920. 

Indiana  City  and  Town  Superintendents' Association:  Owen  J.  Neighbors,  Wabash;  W.  C  Go>ble, 
Swaysee;  Indianapolis,  January,  1921. 

Indiana  History  Teachers'  Association:  Oscar  WilUams,  State  House^  Indianapolis;  S.  A.  Rioe,  Short- 
ridge  High  Sdiool,  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis,  October,  1920. 

Indiana  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  Lawrence  Foster,  CrawfordsvUle;  Florence  Boston,  Pur- 
due Uni^^rsity,  Lafiiyette;  Lafajrette,  January,  1921. 

Indiana  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Ralph  C.  Sloane,  Btkhart;  A.  Verne  Westlake,  Upland;  Marion, 
April,  1921. 

Indiana  State  Kindergarten  Association:  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Twenty-third  and  Alabama  Streets,  Indian- 
apolis; Mary  J.  Africa,  2130  New  Jersey  Street,  Indianapolis:  Indianapolis,  October  27, 1920. 

Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  £.  E.  Oioott,  North  V'enum;  Cliarles  O.  Williams,  Rich- 
mond; Indianapolis,  October  21-23, 1920. 

Indiana  University,  Conference  on  Educational  Measurements  (under  direction  of  Bureau  of  Coopsm- 
tive  Research,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington):  Address  Dean  o(  School  of  Education*  Bloom- 
ington; Meeting,  Bloomington. 

Iowa: 

Iowa  Association  of  Mathematics  Teadiers:  W.  J.  Rusk,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell:  Ira  S,  Condlt, 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls;  Dee  Moines,  November  5, 1920. 
Iowa  Association  of  Science  Teachers:  Allan  Peterson,  East  High  School,  Des  Moines;  Frances  Churcfa, 

East  High  School,  Des  Moines;  Des  Moines,  November  4, 1920. 
Iowa  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:   D.  D.  Griffith,  Grhinell;  Juliette  C.  Devin,  Oskaloooa^ 

Des  Moines,  November  i-%,  1920. 
Iowa  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  Myrtle  G.  Cole,  Clinton;  Caroline  B.  Smith,  Iowa  City. 
Iowa  Society  of  Social  Science  Teachers:  Olynthus  B.  Clark,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines;  Marthm 

Hutchinson,  2912  University  Avenue,  Des  Moines;  Des  Moines,  November  4, 1920. 
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Iowa  State  Federation  ot  Teaoheia'  Ckuk»:  Robert  Coriett,  Burlingtoa;  S.  AdaUa  Winter,  Fort 

Dodge;  Des  Moines,  November,  6, 1920. 
Iowa  State  Teachen'  Association;  Fred  D.  Cram,  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls;  Charles  F.  Pye, 

407  Youngerman  Building,  Dee  Moines;  Des  Moines,  November  4-6, 1920. 
Kansas: 

Golden  Belt  Educational  Association:  Floyd  B.  Lee,  Hays;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Connor,  Russell;  Hays,  March 

6-S,  1921. 
Kansas  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  J.  A.  O.  Shirk,  Pittsburg;  Edna  E.  Austin,  Topeka; 

Topeka,  January  or  February,  1921. 
Kansas  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  John  McArthur,  Manhattao;  Emnie  Owen,  Pittsbun^ 

Independence,  October  28-30, 1920. 
Kansas  History  Teacheis'  Awiortarion-  P.  Williams,  Emporia;  Beulah  Jevons,  Wakefleld;  Topeka, 

November,  1920. 
Kansas  State  Teachers'  AasorJation;  W.  A.  Lewis,  Hays;  F.  L.  Pinet,  611-612  Mills  Building,  Topeka; 

Topeka,  Independence,  Hutchinson,  and  Hays,  October  28-^,  1920. 
Kentucky: 

Association  of  Kentucky  Colleges  and  Univenities:  Will  B.  Campbell,  Kentucky  Wesieyan  College, 

Winchester;  Frank  L.  Rainey,  Centre  College,  Danville;  Lexington,  December  4,  1920. 
Kentucky  Educational  Association:  James  H.  Risley,  Owensboro;'R.  £.  Williams,  4518  South  Park- 
way, Louisville;  LoulsviUe,  April,  1921. 
Kentucky  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Caroline  Bourgard,  1151  East  Broadway,  Louisville;  Flora  M» 

Bertelle,  734  Fourth  Ayenoe,  Louisville;  Louisville,  April,  1921. 
Louisiana: 

TiOiTisiana  Council  of  Education:  A.  B.  Dinwiddle,  New  Orleans;  G.  C.  Huckaby,  Baton  Rouge; 

April,  1021. 
Louisiana  Professional  Teaduacs'  League:  J.  M.  Smith,  V'inton;  P.  H.  Grimth,  Baton  Rougo. 
Louisiana  State  Association  of  English  Teachers:  President,  Albert  G.  Reed,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, Baton  Rouge. 
Louisiana  Teadiers'  Association:  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Bastrop;  L.  J.  AUeman,  Natchitoches;  New  Orleans, 

April,  1921. 
Maine: 

Maine  Teachers'  Association:   Richard  J.  Libby,  Westbrook;  Adelbert  W.  Gordan,  State  House, 

Augusta. 
Maryland: 

Maryland  Council  of  TeaGheis  of  English:  Andrew  H.  Krug,  Baltimore  City  C-oliege,  Baltimore; 

M.  LuoetU  Siak,  Boslyn;  BaltiflMre,  November,  1921. 
Maryland  History  Teachers'  Association:  Lena  C.  Van  Bibber,  Maryland  State  Normal  School, 

Towson;  Laura  J.  Caimes,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 
Maryland  SUte  Teachers'  Association:  A.  H.  Krug,  Baltimore  City  College^  Baltimore;  Hugh  W. 

Caldwell,  Chesapeake  aty. 
Massachusetts: 

Conference  on  Rural  Education:  William  B.  Aspinwail,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester;  Horace  G. 

Brown,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester;  Worcester,  March  IX,  1921. 
Harvard  Teachers'  Association:  John  W.  Wood,  367  Har\'ard  Street,  Cambridge;  Edwin  A.  Shaw, 

Kirkknd  Street,  Cambridge;  probably  Springfield,  December,  1920. 
High  School  Masters  Chib  of  MaasacfausetU:  Merle  8.  Getchell,  High  School,  Brockton;  John  W. 

Hutchins,  High  School,  Maiden;  Boston,  March,  1921. 
Massachnsetts  PubUs  Scbool  Janitocs  Assodatioa:  Edward  A.  Moore,  Forest  Hills,  Boston;  Wallace 

C.  Tilton,  2  Tilton  Street,  New  Bedford;  Lynn,  July,  1921. 
Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Harvey  S.  Graver,  Worcester;  Leonard  M.  Patton,  Milton; 

Boston,  probably  October  23, 1920. 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  Teachers'  Association:  J.  Asbury  Pitman,  Salem;  M.  Harriet 

Bishop,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester. 
Maaachusetts  State  Superintendents'  Assoeiation:  E.  F.  Howard,  East  Northlleld;  E.  L.  Haynes, 

Methuen;  probably  Boston,  October,  1920. 
MasAcfausetts  Teachers'  Federation:  Mary  MoSUmmon,  20  CUnton  Road,  Brookline;  Einst  Ma- 

kedmie,  238  Elm  Street,  Somerville;  Cambridge,  Oetober  16, 2920. 
Tufts  College  Teachers'  Association:  Herbert  V.  Neal,  Tufts  College;  J.  Louis  C.  Keegcn,  Tufts  College; 

Tufta  College,  Oetober  or  November,  1920. 
Michigan: 

Conlerenee  on  Edaoatwnal  Measurements  (Department  of  Cooperative  Research,  Detroit,  Mich.): 

Burton  A.  Barnes,  50  Broadway,  Detroit;  George  Blrkam,  9B2  Hurlbut  Avenue,  Detroit;  Detroit, 

May,  1991. 
Michigan  Association  of  School  Superintendents  and  School  Board  Members:  E.  £.  Pell,  Holland; 

H.  C.  Daley,  Highianrt  Park;  Ann  Arbor,  probably  March  28-29, 1921. 
MlBhigan  Sehoohmwters'  Clnb:  William  E.  Pneger,  Kalamasoo  College,  Kalamasoo;  Loois  P.  Jocelyn, 

646  Soath  Division  Street,  Ann  Arbor;  Ann  Arbor,  March  31  to  April  1, 1921. 
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IftehlgMi— Continued. 

ifirfiipiTi  state  Federation  of  Teachers'  Clubs:  Byra  Smith,  Ja^kaon;  Oaear  Tnsnbie,  Jaekson;  Sesi- 
naw,  October  90, 1920. 

Mlchi^ui  State  Home  Eoonomics  Aasodatlon:  Lenna  Cooper,  Sanltarlnm,  Battle  Credc;  Margarec 
Hall,  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek;  Grand  Bapids,  October  29, 1920. 

llichii^  State  Teachers'  Asbodation:  Charles  L.  Poor,  Tiaverse  City;  John  P.  BTiretty  gftlninayfle 

Upper  Peninsula  Educational  Association:  E.  J.  WillUuns,  Qladstane;  Gilbert  L.  Brown,  Marqoetta. 
Minnesota: 

Minnesota  Educational  Association:  L.  D.  CofTman,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  W.  H. 
Shephard,  1115  Thomas  Avenue,  North,  Minneapolis;  St.  Paul,  November  3-6, 1920. 

Minnesota  Educational  Association  of  School  Board  Members:  Mrs.  H.  Wltherstine,  Bochester;  Vlctcr 
E.  Anderson,  Wheaton;  St.  Paul,  November  S-6, 1920. 

Minnesota  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Elhie  M.  Sbawe,  82  South  Dale  Street,  St.  Paul;  Jessie  Young; 
790  Laurel  Avenue,  St.  Paul;  probably  Dulnth,  June  28^30, 1021. 

Scandinavian  Language  Teachers'  Association:  J.  T.  Sellm,  619  Washington  Avenue,  8.  E.,  Minne- 
apolis; Ebba  Norman,  South  High  Scbool,  Minneapolis;  Minneapolis,  October,  1920. 
Mlsblssippi: 

MIsslflBlppi  Classloal  Association:  President,  B.  L.  Watklns,  Laurel;  meets  with  the  Mississippi 
Teachers'  Association. 

Mississippi  Teachers'  Association:  John  Bundle,  Grenada;  H.  L.  MoCleskey,  Normal  College,  Battles- 
burg. 
Missouri: 

Missouri  College  Union:  William  F.  Boblson,  Si.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis;  T.  Berry  Smith,  Central 
College,  Fayette;  probably  Kansas  City,  November,  1920. 

Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  English :  George  Meldier,  Kansas  City;  E.  M.  Carter,  Colombia;  Kanss 
aty,  November  11-13, 1920. 

Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  History  and  Goverxuneat:  Laura  Bnnyon,  Warrensburg;  J.  E.  WreDcb, 
Columbia;  Kansas  City,  November  6, 1920. 

Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  Science:  J.  L.  T^ngiiMn^  Kansas  City;  Alfred  Davis, 
Soldan  High  School,  St.  Louis;  Kansas  City,  about  November  10, 1920. 

Missouri  State  Negro  Teachers'  AssociatioQ:  C.  G.  WlUamSp  BooneviUe;  A.  C.  Mackifn,  HannihaL 

Missouri  State  Teadiers'  Association:  George  Melcber,  Board  of  Education,  Kansas  City;  E.  M. 
Carter,  Columbia;  Kansas  City,  November  11-13, 1920. 
Montana: 

Montana  State  Council  of  English  Teachers:  Ellen  M.  Guyer,  State  University,  Missoula;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Bonan,  High  School,  Missoula;  Billings,  November  22-24, 1920. 

Montana  State  Teachers'  Association:  F.  L.  Cummlngs,  liCwIstown;  S.  L.  Peterson,  State  Capitol, 
Helena;  BillingB,  November  22-24, 1920. 
Kebraska: 

Nebraska  History  Teachers'  Association:  Edith  Field,  Central  High  Sdiool,  Omaha;  Margaret  Darii^ 
1712  E  Street,  Lincoln;  Omaha,  November,  1920. 

Nebraska  Home  Economies  Association:  Mrs.  W.  W.  Bun,  1300  North  Thirty-seventh  Street,  Unooln; 
Mary  E.  Brown,  3321 B  Street,  Lincoln;  linooln,  January,  1021. 

Nebraska  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Newton  M.  Boggess,  Fremont;  Albert  G.  Carlson,  628  East 
Twelfth  Street,  Fremont;  Fremont,  probably  April,  1921. 

Nebraska  Schoolmasters'  Club:  George  W.  Martin,  Kearney;  H.  B.  Bradford,  Lincoln;  Lincoln. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association:  A.  J.  Stoddard,  Beatrice;  H.  O.  Sutton,  Kearney;  Omaha, 
November  3-5, 1020. 

Nebraska  Women's  Educational  Club:  Elisabeth  Shaffer,  Commercial  High  School,  Omaha;  Jennie  B. 
Adams,  931  D  Street,  Lincoln;  probably  November,  1020. 
Nevada: 

Nevada  State  Educational  Association:  B.  D.  Billlnghurst,  Beno;  Maude  Frasier,  Sparks;  Bcno, 
December,  1920. 
New  Hampshire; 

New  Hampshire  Practical  Arts  Club:  Walter  A.  Pierce,  104  Elm  Street  Claremont;  Josephine  Emery, 
Tilton;  probably  Concord,  October  22, 1920. 
New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Associatlan:  Catherine  A.  Dole,  I^banon;  CaroHne  Head,  Od  liberty 
Street,  Manchester;  week  of  October  20, 1921. 
New  Jersey: 

Associatlan  of  Teachers  of  English  of  New  Jeisey :  Charles  T.  Whitmcn,  Butgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick; Mabel  A.  Tuttle,  Linden  High  School,  Linden;  New  Brunswick,  October  30, 1920. 

Coundlof  Education  ofthe  State  of  New  Jersey:  William  A.  Wetsel,  High  School,  Tientco;  J.  Howard 
Hulsart,  Dover;  October  22-23, 1920. 

New  Jersey  Physical  Education  Assodation:  Bandall  D.  Warden,  City  Hall,  Newark;  F.  W.  Maroney, 
State  House,  Trenton;  Atlantic  City,  December  16-18, 1020. 

New  Jeney  Science  Teachers'  Association:  M.  T.  Cook,  State  University  of  New  Jeisey,  New  Brans- 
wick;  Carl  J.  Hunkiiu,  South  Side  High  School,  Newark;  New  Brunswick,  November,  1920. 
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New  Jersey— Continiied. 

New  Jersey  State  Teadien'  Association:  Ide  O.  Sargeaat,  Patenon;  H.  J.  Neal,  ColUngswood;  Atlantic 
City^  December  28^80, 1980. 

Vocational  Arts  Association  of  New  Jersey:  C.  E.  Paisil,  1  Easton  Areniie,  New  Brunswick;  James  E. 
Gaffney,  901  Victoria  Avenue,  Atlantic  City. 
New  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  Association  for  Science:  L.  A.  Higley,  State  College;  A.  O.  Weese»  Albnquerque;  Albu- 
querque, November  23-24, 1020. 

New  Mexico  Educational  Association:  J.  H.  Wagner,  Santa  Fe;  John  Milne,  Albuquerque;  Albu- 
querque, November  22-28, 1920. 
New  York: 

Associated  Academic  Principals:  H.  H.  Denham,  Vocational  High  School,  Syracuse;  Edward  P. 
Smith,  State  Education  Department,  Albany;  Sjiacnse,  December  29-30, 1020. 

Association  of  Agricultural  Teachers  and  Principals:  D.  B.  Trowbridge,  Goshen;  C.  E.  Pierce,  Chau- 
tauqua. 

Association  of  Colleges  of  the  State  of  New  York:  Frederic  C.  Ferry,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton;  Augus- 
tus 8.  Downing,  Education  Building,  Albany;  Albany,  about  October  1, 1920. 

New  York  State  Association  of  District  Superintendents:  President,  John  D.  Jones,  Cnba. 

New  York  State  Association  of  English  Teadwrs:  £.  B.  Richards,  Education  Building,  Albany; 
F.  W.  Tieible,  Utiea;  Rochester,  November  23-24, 1920. 

New  York  State  Council  of  City  School  Superintendents:  George  M.  Blmendorf ,  Plattsbnrg;  Roy 
B.  Kelley,  Solvay;  Albany,  IfBl. 

New  York  State  Council  of  Elementary  Sdiool  Prinolpals  and  Teachers:  H.  D.  Rickard,  Syracuse; 
Rena  A.  Welder,  School  No.  9,  Rochester;  Rochester,  Thanksgiving  week,  1020. 

New  York  State  History  Teachers'  Association:  Edgar  W.  Ames,  Troy  Hig^  School,  Troy;  William 
Wolgast,  East  High  School,  Rochester;  Rochester,  November  23, 1920. 

New  York  State  Home  Economics  Association:  Laura  Sexton,  Chasy;  Edith  A.  Barver,  108  Union 
Street,  Schenectady. 

New  York  State  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  Association:  Laurentt  8.  Hill,  City  Hall,  Albany; 
Edith  M.  Walker,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego;  Rochester,  November  28, 1030. 

New  York  State  Modem  Language  Association:  Arthur  0.  Host,  Troy  Hllgh  Sdiool,  Troy;  Catherine 
A.  Eastman,  State  Education  Department,  Albany;  Rochester,  November  28-24, 1920. 

New  York  State  Sdence  Teachers'  Association:  Morton  C.  Collister,  Utica  Academy,  Utlca;  H.  H. 
Van  Cott,  High  School,  Schenectady:  Rochester,  November  23, 1920. 

New  York  State  Teachers'  Association:  Judson  S.  Wright,  Falconer;  Richard  A.  Searing,  017  North 
Goodman  Street,  Rochester;  Rochester,  November  23-24, 1030. 
North  Carolina: 

Association  of  Teachers  of  Secondary  Mathematics:  A.  W.  Hobbs,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill;  W.  W.  Rankin,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill;  GreensbOCOi  January  or  February,  1921. 

North  Carolina  Association  of  City  Superintendents:  H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern;  Hoy  Taylor,  Franklin- 
ton;  Asheville,  November  2fr-20, 1900. 

North  Carolina  Assodation  of  Geography  Teachers:  John  J.  Blair,  Wilmington;  Collier  Cobb,  Chapel 
HiU;  Chapel  HIU,  July  21-22, 1921. 

North  Carolina  Educational  Association:  Mildred  Harrington,  Aberdeen;  Mary  L.  Haniss,  Conoonl; 
Greensboro,  October  5, 1020. 

North  Carolina  Sunday  School  Association:  G.  T.  Stephenson,  Wlnston-Salem;  D.  W.  Sims,.  Raleigh; 
Raleigh,  April,  1921. 

North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly:  8.  B.  Underwood,  Greenville;  A.  T.  Allen,  Raleigh:  Asheville, 
November  24-26. 1930. 
North  Dakota: 

City  Superintendents'  Association  of  North  Dakota:  C.  L.  Lcnre,  Mandan;  Nelson  Sauvain,  Devils 
Lake. 

North  Dakota  Council  of  Geography  Teachers:  J.  E.  Switier,  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City; 
Huldah  L.  Winsted,  State  Normal  School,  Minot;  Grand  Forks,  November,  1920. 

North  Dakota  Education  Association:  A.  C.  Berg,  Towner;  W.  £.  Parsons,  Bismarck;  Grand  Forks, 
November  10-12, 1020. 
Ohio: 

Conference  of  Ohio  Presidents  and  Deans:  A.  G.  Carls,  Defiance;  Helen  M.  Smith,  College  for  Women, 
Cleveland;  Columbus,  March  24, 1021. 

Ohio  Association  of  English  Teachers:  Ethel  M.  Parmenter,  East  Tedmlcal  High  School,  Cleveland; 
E.  W.  Chubb,  Ohio  University,  Athens;  Columbus,  December,  1920. 

Ohio  CollegB  Association:  W.  G.  Clippinger,  Westerville;  T.  Bruce  Birch,  1115  North  Fountain 
Avenue,  Springfield;  Columbus,  March  25, 1921. 

Ohio  History  Teachers'  Association:  Keimeth  8.  Latourette,  Denison  University,  Granville;  Carl 
Wittke,  Columbus;  Columbus,  October  15-16, 1920. 

Ohio  Home  Economics  Association:  Emma  Endley,  Ohio  University,  Athens;  Treva  KaufEman, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  Columbus,  December,  1920. 
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Ohio— Continued. 

Ohio  Indiutrial  Arts  Teacbeis'  AaaooiaUon:  G.  £.  MeLftUgUin,  Athens;  J.  A.  Davis,  Wuiwi;  Ooiom- 

bus,  December  28-29, 1020. 
Ohio  League  of  Teachers'  AasodatiooB:  R.  H.  Erwina,  Springfield;  F.  W.  £ngelhardt»  2204  Falton 

Avenue,  Cincinnati;  Columbus,  December  26-31, 1030. 
Ohio  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  T.  B.  Birch,  Wittenberg  College,  BpringiMd:  F.  C. 

Landsittell,  Ohio  State  Untreislty,  Columbus;  Columbus,  about  April  i,  1931. 
Ohio  State  Association  of  School  Board  Members:  R.  G.  Ingleson,  Atoq  Lake;  W.  J.  Ejijghtp  Urbana; 

Columbus. 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association:  Franklin  P.  Geiger,  East  Liverpool;  F.  E.  Reynolds,  3610  Lydian 

Avenue,  West  Park;  Columbus,  December  2S-30, 1920. 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  CouncU  of  Teachers  of  Bn^^ish:  AdeUa  CUiton,  Central  Hlc^  School,  Oklahoma  City; 

Ada  Hanna,  High  School,  Shawnee;  Oktaboma  City,  April  7-9, 1931. 
Oklahoma  Educational  Aasociation:  W.  G.  Masterson,  MoAlester;  M.  A.  Nash,  Capital  Building, 

Oklahoma  City;  Oklahoma  City,  spring  or  winter,  1921. 
Oklahoma  History  Teachers'  Association:  A.  Emma  Estill,  Edmond;  C.  W.  Turner,  Oklahoma  City; 

Oklahoma  City,  February  16-17, 1921. 
Oregon: 

Oregon  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Edna  Steriing,  Salem;  Hrs.  Margsnt  B.  Goodall,  1790  Fair^ 

mount  Boulevard,  Eugene;  Portland,  Deoeraber  29-81, 1920. 
Oregon  State  Teachers'  Association:  W.  C.  Alderson,  642  Court  Hoose^  Portiand;  E.  D.  Bessler, 

Corvallis;  Portland,  December  39-31, 1920. 
Pennsylvania: 

Association  of  School  Board  Secretaries  of  PennsylTania:  John  G.  Shearer,  Foid  City;  Ferdinand 

Reisgen,  Ford  City. 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association:  W.  Q.  Chambers,  University  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburgh; 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster;  Harrisborg,  December  28-31, 1920. 
Pennsylvania  State  Modem  Language  Association:  J.  F.  L.  Raschen,  University  of  PittsbarFh, 
.      .   Pittsburgh;  William  D.  Meikle,  Technical  High  School,  Harrisburg;  Harrisborg,  December,  1900, 

with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association. 
Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors'  Association:  C.  Howard  McCarter,  Narberth;  D.  D.  Hammel- 

baogh,  Harrisburg;  Harrisborg,  probably  February  10-11, 1921. 
Public  Education  and  Child  Labor  Association  of  Pennsylvania:  Franklin  N.  Brevrer,  Wanamakcr's 

Store,  Philadelphia;  Bruce  M.  Watson,  1720  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Schoolmen's  Week  (University  of  Penxisylvania):  Harlan  Updegraft,  Thirty-foorth  and  Chestnut 

Streets,  Philadelphia;  Le  Roy  A.  King,  Thirty-fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia;  Philadel- 
phia, April  14-16, 1931. 
Rhode  Island: 

Rhode  Island  History  Teachers'  Association:  Stephen  8.  Colvin,  Brown  University,  Provldenoe; 

M.  Davitt  Carroll,  76  Beaufort  Street,  Providence,  Providence,  October,  1921. 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction:  John  F.  Deering,  Biverpoint;  M.  Davitt  Carroll,  122  Pocasset 

Avenue,  Providence;  Providence,  October  28-30, 1920. 
Sonth  Carolina: 

Association  of  Colleges  of  South  Carolina:  H.  N.  Snyder,  Spartanburg;  L.  T.  Baker,  Cdombia;  prob- 
ably with  the  South  Carolina  State  Teacheis'  Assoeiatlon. 
South  Carolina  Home  Economics  Association:  Catharine  A.  Mulligan,  Spartanborg;  Lallah  Martin, 

Spartanburg;  Columbia,  with  the  South  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association. 
South  Carolina  School  Improvement  Association:  Madeleine  Spigener,  Lykesland;  Mattle  E.  Thomas, 

Columbia;  Columbia,  Thanksgiving,  1920. 
South  Carolina  State  Colored  Teachers'  Association:  J.  L.  Cain,  Dariington;  I.  M.  A.  Myers,  Columbia; 

Cdombia. 
South  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association:  S.  C.  MoOemts,  Anderson;  R.  C.  Burts,  Rock  Hill. 
South  Dakota: 

South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:  Thomas  W.  Noel,  Yankton;  Ella  Stair,  Madison; 

Aberdeen,  November  22-24, 1920. 
South  Dakota  Educational  Association:  E.  C.  Woodbom,  Spearflsh;  A.  H.  Seymour,  Aberdeen; 

Aberdeen,  Oovember  22-24, 1920. 
Tennessee: 

Physical  Education  BodeCy  of  Tennessee:  John  R.  Bender,  University  of  Tennessee,  SjsoxTille; 

Jeannette  M.  King,  Murfreeeboro;    Nashville,  January,  1921,  with  the  Tennessee  Public  School 

Officers'  Association. 
Tennessee  State  Public  School  Officers'  Association:  Chart  Williams,  Court  House,  Memphis;  P.  Li. 

Hamed,  Clarksville;  Nashville,  January  11-12, 1921. 
Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association:  Q.  M.  Smith,  Cleveland:  P.  L.  Hamed,  OarksviUe;  Knox- 

ville,  October  28-30, 1990. 
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Texas:  ~^  - 

Hosne  Eoonoinics  AsaooHaiioa  of  Texas:  lAim  F.  Neale^  College  Statioa;  Jearie  £.  Bambo^  Cuiyon; 

Fort  Worth,  November  26  or  27, 1920. 
Texas  State  Teacdieis'  Association:    Bobert  £.  Vijison,  University  Station,  Austin;  R.  T.  BlUs, 

2938  Lipscomb  Street,  Fort  Wortli;  Fort  Wortb,  Novoaber  2&-27, 1920. 
Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  (Colored):  A.  E.  Holland,  Lincoln  High  School,  Palestine;  Mis. 

F.  A.  Robinson,  1218  West  Lacy  Street,  Palestine;  Houston,  November  25-27, 1920. 
Utah: 

Utah  Educational  Association:  Vice  president,  A.  M.  Merrill,  Ogden;  J.  Challen  Smith,  968  Lake 

Street,  Salt  Lake  City;  Salt  Lake  City,  December  28-30, 1920. 
Utah  Home  Economi^  Association:  Mrs.  Nell  Strowig,  251  Sooth  Fourth  Street,  East,  Salt  Lake 

City;  Florence  L.  Parry,  3387  Highland  Drive,  Salt  LakeClty;  Salt  Lake  City,  December  28-30, 1920. 
Vermont: 

Schoolmasters'  Club  of  the  State  of  Vermont:  J.  E.  Cdbam,  Burlington;  E.  H.  Clowse,  Richmond; 

Burlington,  October  7, 1920. 
Vermont  State   Teachers'  Association:   M.  D.  Chittenden,  Burlington;    Florence  M.  Wellman, 

Brattleboro;  October  13-15, 1921. 
Vermont  Women  Teachers'  Club:  Bessie  B.  Goodrich,  Board  of  Education,  Des  Koines,  Iowa;  Ella  L. 

Ferrin,  Castleton;  Burlington,  October,  1980. 
Virginia: 

Association  of  Virginia  Colleges:  J.  E.  WlHiams,  Blacksbuig;  Charles  Q.  Maphis,  University;  Rich- 
mond, February  18-19, 1921. 
Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Virginia:  Mrs.  B.  B.  Munford,  Richmond;  George  W.  Guy, 

Presbyterian  Building,  Richmcmd;  Richmond,  Thanksgiving  week,  1920. 
Public  School  Trustees  Association  of  Virginia:  WUllam  R.  Duke,  Charlottesville;  M.  F.  McGehee, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Keysville;  Richmond. 
Rural  Life  Conference  (University  of  Virginia):  President,  Florence  H.  Btubbs,  703  BQgh  Street, 

Farmville;  University,  August,  1921. 
State  Educational  Conference: 
Virginia  English  Teachers'  Association:  J.  R.  L.  Johnson,  East  Radford;  Miss  Ray  Van  Vest,  John 

Marshall  High  School,  Richmond;  Richmond,  November  25, 1920. 
Virginia  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education:  J.  Preston  Mc(^imell,  East  Radibrd;  Robert  T.  Kerlln, 

Lexington;  Richmond,  November  24-26, 1920. 
Vta-ginia  State  Primary  Teachers'  Association:  Lucy  Saunders,  Norfolk;  Mary  E.  Coppedge,  State 

Normal  School,  East  Radford;  Richmond,  November  23-26, 1920. 
Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association:  Presidency  vacant;  J.  C.  Fentress,  312  Lyric  Building,  Rich- 
mond; Richmond,  week  of  November  22, 1920. 
Washington: 

Puget  Sound  English  Masters'  Chib:   George  W.  Saunderson,  Lincoln  High  School,  Seattle;  H.  D. 

Johnson,  West  Seattle  High  School,  Seattle;  Seattle. 
Puget  Sound  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Howard  R.  Gould,  Tacoma;  Frank  Farrar,  6725  Twenty-fourth 

Avenue,  NW.,  Seattle;  Tacoma,  November  6  or  13, 1920. 
Washington  Educational  Association:  A.  C.  Davis,  Yakima;  C.  C.  Bras,  Arcade  Bufldlng,  Seattle; 

Yakima,  October  27-30, 1920. 
West  Virginia: 

West  Virginia  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Walter  Barnes,  Fairmont;   Nelle  Donley,  Morgan- 
town;  Parkecsburg,  November  5, 1920. 
West  Virginia  Education  Assodation:  Waitman  Barbe,  Morgantown;  W.  W.  Trent,  Elklns. 
Wisconsin: 

Vocational  School  Teachers'  Association:  J.  B.  Coleman,  La  Crosse;  T.  S.  Rees,  Vocational  School, 

Racine;  Milwaukee,  November  4-G,  1920. 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Education  Association:  J.  M,  May,  River  Farm,  Glen  Lycan,  Plymouth, 

Madison. 
Wisconsin  Association  for  Educational  Research:  E.  F.  Riley,  Whitewater;  Mrs.  Ceclle  W.  Fiem- 

ming,  Madison;  Milwaukee,  November  4-«,  1920. 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  A.  B.  McCain,  Washington  High  School,  Milwaukee; 

W.  W.  Hart,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Hadlson;  Mflwawkee,  November  S,  1920. 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Modem  Fordgn  Language  Teachers:    H.  H.  Armstrong,  Beloit  Odlege, 

Bploit;  C.  F.  Gillen,  1726  Van  Hlse  Avenue,  Madison;  Madison,  about  April  30, 1921. 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Vocational  School  Directors:  H.  G.  Stewart,  Green  Bay;  John  Coleman, 

La  Crosse;  Milwaukee,  November  4-6, 1920. 
Wisconsin  (Colleges,  Associated:  Melvin  A.  Brazmon,  Bidoit  College,  Beloit;  Wmiam  Daland,  Milton 

College,  Milton;  MUwaukee. 
Wisconsin  History  Teachers'  Association:  C.  A.  Smith,  1812  Ray  Street,  Madison;  W.  H.  Hathaway, 

Riverside  High  School,  MUwaukee;  Milwaukee,  November  4-5, 1980. 
Wisconsin  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Theodore  WfaiUer,  Sheboygan;  Lillian  Watts,  Park  Ave- 
nue, Racine;  JanesvUl^  week  of  May  1, 19ZL 
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Wisconsin  Phsrslcal  Kdueailon  AssoclAtion:  W.  J.  Wittiob,  Nomial  School,  La  Crosse;  ThereM8tsts» 

Normal  Bohool,  Oshkosh;  Milwaakee/Norember  A-6, 1920. 
Wl90on«dn  Teachers'  Association:  C.  M.  Barr,  Normal  School,  Ifilwaukee;  M.  A .  Biusewita,  46S 
Kenwood  Boulevard,  MUwaokee;  Milwaukee,  November  4-«,  1920. 
Wyoming: 

Wyoming  State  Teachers'  Association:  Flora  8.  Krueger,  Wbeatland;  Mm.  Nellie  L.  Wales,  Ther^ 
mopoUs;  Lusk,  October  5-8, 1920. 

3.  Cf^. 

Association  of  Women  Principals  of  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City:  Jessie  B.  Colbum,  8  West  One 

hundred  and  sixth  Street;  Loretto  M.  Rochester,  8i5  Lexington  Avenue. 
Boston  Principals'  Assodation:  Augustus  H.  Kellcy,  57  Montview  Street,  West  Roxbury;  Joseph  F. 

Gould,  68  Union  Street,  South  Weymouth. 
Boston  Teachers'  Club:  Annie  O.  Soollard,  11  Bowditch  Street,  East  Braintree;  Carolfaie  £.  Nntter,  125 

Lexington  Street,  East;  Ootober,  1920. 
BiooUyn  Teachers'  Association:  Harold  G.  CampbeO,  Flushing  High  Sdiool,  Flushing;  Mary  E.  Ham- 

Uton ,  Public  School  27. 
Chicago's  Principals'  Club:  Fred  E.  Smith,  53S0  St.  Louis  Avenue;  Mary  E.  Fellows,  1922  PaUeraon 

Avenue. 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation:  Mrs.  Ida  L.  M.  Fursman,  127  North  Dearborn  Street;  Frances  E.  Harden, 

1543  Sherwin  Avenue. 
Cincinnati  Schoolmasters'  Club:  E.  D.  Roberts,  Denton  Buildktg;  M.  T.  MoElroy,  Woodwmid  Hijdi 

School. 
Denver  Teachers' Club:  H.  W.  Zirkie,  357  Lincoln  Street;  Frances  Doull,  4215  Umatilla  Street;  October 

12,1920. 
Detroit  Teachers'  Association:  Howard  V.  Homung,  Neinas  Junior  His^  School;  Blandie  Morris,  Van 

Dyke  Hi^  School;  December  6, 1920. 
Educational  Society  of  Baltimore:  George  H.  Reavls,  State  Department  of  Education;  Francis  M.  Froe- 

licher.  Park  School;  October  14, 1920. 
Elementary  Teachers'  Association  (Baltimore):   Laura  W.  Mainster,  3915  Owyn  Oak  Avenue:  Maiy 

Bell,  2837  St.  Paul  Street:  Ootober  4, 1920. 
Federation  of  Teachers'  Associations  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
High  School  Men  Teachers'  Association  of  Philadelphia:  Robert  B.  Moms,  South  Phlladelpliia  High 

School  for  Boys;  J.  Howard  Loogacre,  1524  North  Sixty-flrst  Street;  November  3, 1920. 
High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  City:  Harold  E.  Buttrlck,  Boys  High  Sdbool,  Brook- 
lyn; May  E.  Brockman,  60  East  Thirteenth  Street;  October  2, 1020. 
Interborough  Association  of  Women  Teachers  (New  York  City):  Grace  Strachan-Forsythe,  20  Wect 

Seventy -second  Street;  Helen  A.  MCKeon,  564i  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn;  October,  1920. 
Los  Ant^eles  City  Teachers'  Club:  Ida  C.  Iversen,  349  North  Wilton  Place;  Adeline  Newoomb,  1779  Wot 

Twenty-fUth  Street. 
Los  Angeles  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  E.  B.  Couch,  2320  Hillcrest  Drive;  W.  R.  Tanner,  4914 

Fourth  Avenue. 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Educational  Association:   Anne  Grunder,  1236  Cherokee  Road;  Alberta  Rowell,  224 

East  St.  Catherine  Street. 
Men  Teachers'  Association  (Cincinnati):  F.  M.  Holder,  Muddy  Creek  Road  (near  Glenway);  C.  F.  Siebl, 

4441  Carnation  Avenue. 
New  ITaven  (Conn.)  Teachers'  League:  Carolyn  Merchant,  145  Lennox  Street;   Helen  L.  Gilbert,  3S 

Chestnut  Street,  West  Haven. 
New  York  Academy  of  Public  Education:  William  L.  Felter,  Girls  High  School,  Brosklyn:  T.  Adrian 

Curtis,  Public  School  120,  Manhattan. 
New  York  City  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  J.  C.  Tressler,  115  Pembroke  Place,  Kew  Gardens, 

Long  Island;  Mary  V.  Rlblet,  Bryant  High  School,  Long  Island  City. 
New  York  City  Principals'  Association:  Olive  M.  Jones,  187  Broome  Street;  Sara  L.  Rhodes,  1001  Her> 

klmer  Street,  Brooklyn;  October  1, 1920. 
New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club:  David  B.  Corson,  Board  of  Education,  Newark,  N.  J:  Matthew  D. 

Quinn,  101  East  Ninety-second  Street;  Ootober  9, 1920. 
New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education:  John  L.  Tildsley,  600  Park  Avenue;  J. 

Carleton  Bell,  1032A  sterling  Place,  Brooklyn. 
Oakland  (Calif.)  School  women's  Club:  Mrs.  Olive  McCall,  3510  Telegraph  Avenue;   Alice  M.  WlDiams, 

327  Forty-first  Street. 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Teachers'  Association:  W.  E.  Moore,  5665  Pryal  Street:  H.  D  Brasefield,  460  Hanofver 

Avenue. 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Teachers'  Association:  Gertrude  A  Curtis,  43  High  Street;  George  R.  Mee,  School  No.  12; 

October,  1920. 
Philadelphia  Teachers'  Association:  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  640  North  Thirty-second  Street;  EmUy  M. 

Renshaw,  1415  South  Fifty-eighth  Street. 
Pittsburgh  Teachers'  Association,  1003  Bessemer  Building:  John  H.  Adams. 
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Portland  (Crag.)  Orade  Teachers' Assodatlon:  Krs.  Jennie  Richardson,  1560  Fast  VamUIl;  Grace  Ton's- 

lee,  a07  East  Forty-eighth  Street 
Public  Education  Association  of  Buftalo:  Henry  Ware  8i>raguei  Erie  County  Bank  Building:  William 

P.  Haines,  122  Pearl  Street. 
Public  Education  Association  of  Chicago:  C.  M.  KodenreU,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue;  Olen  Edwards, 

5486  Blackstone  Avenue;  Hay,  1021. 
Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Charles  P.  Rowland,  87  Wall  Street;  Howard 

W.  Nudd,  8  West  Fortieth  Street;  January,  1921. 
Pubhc  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Baltimore:  Wilbur  F.  Smith,  Baltimore  City  College;  Minnie 

Daiigherty,  437  West  North  Avnnue;  October  11, 1021. 
Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Providence  (R.  I.):  George  H.  Eckels,  Tedmical  Hig^  School; 

Mary  C.  Dunn,  127  Vinton  Street;  October,  1920. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Elementary  Teachers'  Association:  Cornelia  S.  Adair,  1606  Grove  Avenue;  Ruth  C.  Brad- 
ley, 2010  Floyd  Avenue;  September  29, 1920. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Teachers'  League:  Josephine  H.  Halloranr2ft22A  East  Broad  Street;  I^nrietta  G.  PuDiam, 

2620A  Hanover  Avenue;  October,  1920. 
San  Francisco  Grade  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Dacre,  45  Henry  Street;  Dorothy  Farrell,  24  Henry 

Street.  • 

Schoolmasters'  Assodatian  of  New  York  and  Vicinity:  W.  R.  Hayward,  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School: 

Uoyd  W.  Johnson,  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn. 
Schoolmen's  Club  of  Philadelphia:  Albert  W.  Dudley,  6303  North  Eleventh  Street;  Thomas  J.  Dobbins, 

510  Midvale  Avenue. 
Teachers'  Council  (New  York  City):  William  J.  McAuliffe,  372  EastOne  hundred  and  ninety-fourth  Street; 

Louise  A.  Schneiker,  522  West  One  hundred  and  forty-fifth  Street. 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Teachers'  Association:  Vincent  G.  Brown,  10|  Lyon  Place,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.;  Luella  J. 

Thomas,  423  Court  Street. 

XL. — Learned  and  Civic  Organizations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  organixatlon;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  presi- 
dent; third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary,  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters:  Presidency  vacant;  Robert  U.  Johnson,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  17, 1920. 

American  Academy  of  Medlcme:  Frederick  L.  Van  Sickle,  Olyphant,  Pa.;  Thomas  W.  Grayson,  8037 
Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  spring,  1021. . 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science:  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D .  C; 
J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Umversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May,  1021. 

American  Assodatian  for  Community  Organisation:  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Electric  Building,  (Heveland, 
Ohio;  Elwood  Street,  Stark  Building,  Louisville,  Ey.;  Milwaukee,  Wjs.,  June,  1921,  with  National 
Conferenoe  of  Social  Work. 

Ameriean  Association  for  Labor  Legislation:  Thomas  L.  Chadboume,  131  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  John  B.  Andrews,  131  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Amencan  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science:  L.  O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Burton  E.  Livingston,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  Chicago,  111.,  Decem- 
ber 27, 1920,  to  January  1, 1921. 

American  Association  of  Museums:  Paul  M.  Rea,  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.C;  Harold  L.  Madi- 
son, Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  probably  May,  1921. 

American  Chemical  Society:  William  A.  Noyes,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  (Charles  L.  Parsons, 
1709  G  Street,  N  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Chicago,  111.,  September  7-10, 1920. 

American  Child  Hygiene  .Association:  H.  L.  E.  Shaw,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Henry  F.  Helmhols,  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn.;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Fall,  1921. 

American  Civic  Association:  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Eleanor  E.  Marshall,  914  Union 
Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Amherst,  Mass.,  October  14-16, 1920. 

American  Country  Life  Association:  K.  L.  Butterfleld,  Amherst,  Mass.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Economic  Assodation:  H.  J.  Davenport,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  R.  B.  Westerfleld,  Yale  University .« 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December  27-31, 1920. 

American  Forestry  Association:  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  Lakewood,  N.  J.;  Percival  S.  Ridsdale,  1410  H 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  (}enetio  Association,  P.  O.  Box  472,  Eleventh  Street  Station,  Washington,  D.  C:  David 
Fairchild,  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C;  (3eorge  M.  Rommel,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  January  13, 1931. 

American  Geographical  Society:  John  Greenough,  Broadway  and  One  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Isaiah  Bpwman,  Broadway  and  One  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  23, 1920. 

American  Historical  Association:  Edward  Channing,  Harvard  University,  (Cambridge,  Mass.;  John  8. 
Bassett,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-30, 1920. 

Atim*"*^"  Library  Assodation:  Alice  S.  Tyler,  Library  Sdiool,  Western  Reserve  Univendtya  Cleveland^ 
Ohio;  Carl  H.  Milam,  78  East  Washington  Street,  Chloago,  111. 
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Amwican  Mathematical  Society:  Frank  Morley,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimoce,  Md.;  F.  N.  Cola, 

Colombia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  HI.,  September  7-11, 1990. 
AnMrican  Medical  Association:  W.  C.  Braisted,  United  States  Navy,  Washtaigton,  D.  C;  A.  B.  C^alg,  5U 

North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.;  Boston,  Mass.,  June  5-10,  1921. 
American  Philological  Association:  Clifford  H.  Moore,  112  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Clareooe 

P.  Bill,  Adalbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  28-30, 1020. 
American  PhlloBophical  Association,  Eastern  Division:  Ralph  B.  Perry,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 

Mass.;  A.  H.  Jones,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  aboot  December  28-ao, 

1020. 
American  Philosophical  Society:  William  B.  Scott,  Princ0toii>  N.  J.;  I.  Minis  Hays,  104  Sooth  Fifth 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  21-23, 1021. 
American  Political  Science  Association:  Paul  S.  Relnsch,  205-212  Soatbem  Building,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Frederic  A.  Ogg,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-30, 1O30. 
American  Psychological  Association:  Shepherd  I.  Frans,  Oovemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Waab- 

ingtcn,  D.  C;  Edwin  O.  Boring,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  28-80, 

1020. 
American  Public  Health  Association:  M.  P.  Ravenel,  University  of  libssoori,  Columbia,  Mo.;  A.  W. 

Hedrioh,  100  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston^  Mass. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association:  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  80  West  Fifty«eizth  Street,  New  York,  K.  Y.; 

Donald  R.  Hooker,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md.,  October,  1021. 
American  Society  for  Thrift:  8.  W.  Straus,  150  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  R.  Daniel,  220  West 

Forty-eecond  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Sociological  Congress:  Theodore  D.  Bratton,  Jaokaon,  Miss.;  Laura  R.  Church,  Munsey  Boikl- 

ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Sociological  Society:  J.  Q.  Dealey,  Brown  University,  Providenoei  R.  I.;  Scott  £.  W.  Bedford, 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December  27-20, 1020. 
American  Statistical  Association:  George  E.  Roberts,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Robert  £.  Qiad- 

dock,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December,  1020. 
Assodation  of  American  Geographers:  Herbert  E.Gregory,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Rkhard 

E .  Dodge,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  80, 1020,  to  Janoarr 

1, 1021. 
Botanical  Society  of  America:  N.  L.  Britten,  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  New  York,  K.  Y.:  J.  R 

Schramm,  C<vnell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  28-31, 1020. 
Child  Conservation  League  of  America:  Winfleld  Scott  Hall,  8138  Ivlson  Avenue,  Berwyn,  ni.;  Mrs. 

Mary  L.  Beckwith,  Woman's  Temple,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  111.,  March  17, 1021. 
Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Chairman,  L.  EnuneCt  Holt; 

Director,  Sally  Lucas  Jean. 
Farm  Women's  National  Congress:  Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Klinck,  Clarkville,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Nettie  Demtison,  Ver- 
milion, S.  Dak.;  Topeka,  Eans. 
Geological  Sodety  of  America:  I.  C.  White,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  E.  O.  Hovey,  American  Mnaeom  oC 

Natural mstory,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  IlL,  December  28-30, 1020. 
Inter-Raoial  Council,  233  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Chairman,  Coleman  du  Pont;  Secretary,  M.  L 

Pupin. 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society:  Cyrus  L.  Sulsberger,  510  West  End  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  Eugene  S.  Benjamin,  1010  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mathematical  Association  of  America:  David  Eugene  Smith,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  K.  Y.; 

W.  D.  Cairns,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.,  December,  1020. 
Military  Trainixig  Camps  Association  of  the  U.  S.:  Grenvllle Clark,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Arthur  F.  Crosby, 

10  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Modem  Language  Association  of  America:  John  M.  Manly,  University  of  Chicago, Chicago,Ill.;  Garleton 

Brown,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  December  28-30,  ifloo. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences:  Charles  D.Walcott,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.;  Charles 

G.  Abbot,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  Princeton,  N.  J.,  November,  1920. 
National  Agricultural  Society:  Howard  R.  Smith,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  111.;  Robert 

Scovllle,  Hartford,  Conn. 
NationalAssociation  of  Audubon  Societies:  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  1974  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.;  WlUjam 

P.  Wharton,  Groton,  Mass. 
National  Child  Welfare  Association:  William  H.  Wadhams,  48  East  Seventy-eighth  SUeet,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  Charles  F.  Powllsoh,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Civic  Federation:  Alton  B.  Parker,  61  Broadway,  New  Vork,  N.  Y.;  D.  L.  Cease,  ClevelaDd. 

Ohio. 
National Conununlty  Board,  1516  H  Street,  NW.  Washington,  D.  C. 
NationalConference  of  Social  Work:  Allen  T.  Bums,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Piarkcr, 

315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  111. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  June,  1021 . 
National  Economic  League:  William  Howard  Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  J.  W.  Beatson,  6  Beacon  8tr«et, 

Boston  0,  Mass. 
National  Efficiency  Society:  Melvll  Dewey,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y.;  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  20  West  Tliirty- 

ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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National Geognqfide  Society:  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  National  Ooograpbic  Society,  WaahHigton,  D.  C;  O.  P. 

Austin,  56  WallStreet,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C,  January  14, 1921 . 
National  Historical  Society:  Frank  Allaben,  87  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mabel  J.  R. 

Washburn,  37  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Natidoallnstitute  of  Arts  and  Letters:  Cass  Gill>ert,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Jefferson  B. 

Fletcher,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nationallnstitute  of  Social  Sciences:  Emory  R.  Johnson,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  FJMladelphia,  Pa.; 

Jesse  Knight,  44  West  Tenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  January  21, 1021. 
National  Municipal  League:  Charles  E.  Hughes,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Harold  W.  Dodds, 

261  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  17-19, 1920. 
National  Research  Council,  1701  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C:  H.  A.  Bumstead; 

Vernon  Kellogg. 
National  Safety  Council:  C.  P.  Tolman,  111  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Sidney  J.  Williams,  168  North 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
National  Security  League:  Charles  D.  Orth,  17  East  Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lloyd  Taylor, 

17  East  Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  4, 1921. 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States:  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C; 

John  S.  Prince,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  14, 1921. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science:  Burt  L.  Hartwell,  Kingston,  R.  I.;  Jacob  G.  Lipman, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Boothem  Commercial  Congress:  Thomas  R.  Preston,  Hamilton  National  Bank,  Chattanooga*,  Tenn.; 

Clarence  J.  Owens,  1000  Vermont  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C. 
Southern  SodologicalCongress:  Samuel  C  Mitchell,  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.;  J.  E.  MoCulloofa, 

Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  probably  May,  1921. 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  Inc.:  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich.;  Stella  H.  Webb, 

414  Madison  Avenue,  New  \  ork,  N.  Y. 

XLI. — State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  offloeis  of  the  Ooneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  (national  organisation)  are:  President,  Mrs. 
Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  2011  West  Adams  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 


Name. 


Alabama 

Califbmia 

Cidorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

IlUnois 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


President. 


Mrs.  Brevard  Jones,  Clo> 
verdsle  Road,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Schloss.  8209 
Claremont  Ave.,  Berke- 
ley. 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Jacobson, 
2201  Fairfiix  6t^  Denver. 

Mrs.  Horace  B.  Brahiard, 
ThompBonville. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Boyer,  Smyrna . 


Mrs.  Howard  L*.  Hodg- 
Mns  1830  T  St.  NW., 
Washington. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  McCollum, 
Gainesville. 

Mrs.  J.  £.  Hays,  Monte- 
zuma. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Sweeley,  Twin 
Falls. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Hart,  803 
South  Main  St.,  Benton. 

Mrs.   Lafru   Riker,  Har- 

rodsbure. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Rumpler,  51 
North  Ritter  Ave.,  In- 
dianapolis. 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Wells  Tay- 
lor. 205  South   Pioneer 
Si.,  Lyons. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Steven,  Morgan 

City. 
Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Brewster, 
Dexter. 

Mrs.  Francis  Landerson, 
Piedmont,  Ave.,  Wal- 
brook. 


Secretary.  « 


Mrs.  Bidd  Graves,  McDon- 
ough  St.,  Montgomery. 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Robson, 
Vina,  Stanford  Ranch. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  McFall,  2277 
Bellaine  St.,  Denver. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Potter,  Thomp- 
son ville. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Booth  JOO  West 
Clayton  St.,  Wilming- 
ton. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Cranmer,  1300 
Kenyan  St. 

Miss  Nell  Whm  Dempsey, 
Gainesville. 

Mrs.  Albert  Hill,  Green- 
ville 

Mrs.  WUbur  S.  HUI,  Twin 
Falls. 

Mrs.  Martin  K.  Northan, 
1043  Forest  Ave.,  Evans- 
ton. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Beardsley, 
Harrodsburg. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Grimes,  419 
North  Meridian,  Brazil. 

Miss  Lutie  Jackson,  436 
Parallel  Ave., '  Kansas 
City. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Reid,  Morgan 
City. 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  Cole,  30 
Western  Ave.,  Bidde- 
fwd. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  PilUng,  307  Col- 
lins Ave.,  Irvington. 


Place  of  meeting. 


Montgomery,  November! 


May,  1921. 


Fort  Comns,  Sept.  2»-0ct. 

1,1920. 
New  Millord,  October. 


Washington,  May,  1921. 

Tallahassee,  Nov.,  1920. 

Atlanta,  Nov.  2,3,4,1920. 

Coeur  d'AIene,  first  week 

of  October. 
Not  decided;  in  May. 

Danville,    some    time    in 

spring  of  1921. 
IndianapoUs,  Oct.  26  to  29, 

1920. 

Parsons,    probably    May, 
1921. 

Alexandria,  Nov.,  1920. 

Brunswick,  Sept.  29-30. 


Baltimore,   last   week   of 
April,  1921. 
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Name. 


Uasaachosetts, 


MicbigBn. 


Miimesota. 
Mississippi, 
MLssoorl. . . 


Montana. 
Nebraska. 


Nevada. 


New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey. 


New  Mexico. 


New  York. 


North  Carolina, 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island . 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 
Texas 


Utah. 


Vermont. 
Virginia. 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.... 


President. 


Mrs.  Oea  Minor  Balser, 
Concord. 

Mrs.  Burrett  Hamilton, 
Re^nt  Building,  Bat- 
tle creek. 

Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Allen,  Ro- 
chester. 

Mrs.  SamCovingtan,  Sum- 
mit. 

Mrs.  Oeo.  A.  Still,  Kirks- 
Tllle. 

Mn.  J.  F.  Kildufl,  Malta.. 

Mrs.  John  Slaker,  786 
North  Hastings  Ave., 
Hastings. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Church,  858 
Washington  St.,  Reno. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Kemick, 
21  Merrimack  St.,  Con- 
cord. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Scfaermerfaom, 
East  Orange. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Donohoo, 
Santa  Fe. 

Mrs.  Gea  D.  Hewitt,  Car- 
thage. 

Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Uo6k,  427 
East  Moorehead  St., 
Charlotte. 

Mrs.  WiUlam  H.  Shaipe, 
82  Sixteenth  Ave.,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Pearson,  Mar- 
shaU. 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Cdtllahan.  563 
Monroe  St.,  Corvallis. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Dibert, 
001  Franklin  St,  Johns- 
town. 

Mrs.  Howard  W.  Famum, 
Chepachet. 

Mrs.  Ruftis  Fant,  Ander- 
son. 

Mrs.  Walton  Renrick  Por- 
ter, Fort  Pierre. 

Mrs.  Florence  C.  Floore, 
019  North  Anglin,  Cle- 
burne. 

Mrs.  Elmer  O.  Leather- 
wood,  1237  East  First 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  Walter  W.  Slack,  9 
Elem  St.,  Springfield. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Parker, 
112  Twenty-seventh  St., 
Newport  News. 

Mrs.  Woodson  T.  Wills, 
Edgewood  Drive, 
Charleston. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Richards,  14 
Prospect  Ave.,  Madi- 
son. 

Mrs.  Lin  I.  Noble,  Ther- 
mopolis. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.  Frank  F.  Spaulding, 
15  Pleasant  Ave.,  Ev- 
erett. 

Mrs.  Dorian  RusselL  535 
Lyoo  St.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Joflselyn,  Ro- 
chester. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Heidenreich, 
McComb. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Parker,  8425 
Gladstone  Boulevard, 
Kansas  City 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Weikle,  Malta. . 

Mrs.  Paul  Ferryman,  Ord. 


Miss  Clara  Crisler,  Carson 
City. 

Mrs.  Gay  E.  Speare,  Lit- 
tleton. 

Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Ster- 
ling. NuUey. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  mids,  Tucum- 
cari. 

Mrs.  Chas.  J.  Reeder,  Gar- 
thase 

Mrs.  H.*  A.  Merrill,  Char^ 
lotte. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Whitacre.  199 
Fifteenth  Ave.,  Colnm- 
bus. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Phelpfl,  800 
West  Eighteenth  St., 
Oklahoma  City. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hmds,  For- 
est Grove. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Smith,  130 
State  St.,  uarrisburg. 

Mrs.  Frank  Chapman,  05 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence. 

Mrs.  O.  L.  Martin,  Ander- 
son 

Mrs.  Lillian  Smith,  Brook- 
ings. 

Miss  Carrie  Galvin,  019 
North  Anglin,  Cleburne. 

Mrs.  John  Culley,  Ogden* . 


Mrs.  Ada  F.  Flinn,!44  Park 

St.,  Springfield. 
Mrs.i  Russell  Barrett,  128 

Twenty  -  second     St., 

Newport  News. 
Mrs.  Hugh  G.  Nicholson, 

215    Bradford    St., 

Charleston. 
Mrs.   M.  C.  Rotier.  042 

Frederick  Ave.,  Milwau- 
kee. 
Mrs.  Fred  Wyckoff,  Thcr- 

mopolis. 


Place  of  meetiniir. 


Dorchester,  Oct.  29, 1920. 


Saginaw,  Oct.  12,  13,  14, 
15, 1920. 

Northfield,  Sept,  28,  20,  aa 

1920. 
March  or  April. 

Springfield,  May,  1921. 


Billings,  June  ^11, 1920L 
Fremont,  3d  week  in  Oe- 
tober. 

Carson  City,  Oct.,  1021. 

CoDOord,  May  1&  19,  and 

20,1920. 

Atlantic  City,  May,  1921. 
Tncumoari,  Oct.,  1920. 

Uttea,  Oct.  12,  13,  14,  15^ 
1920. 

Henderson,  last  of  Octo- 
ber. 

Oct.  18-2S,  1920. 


McAllister,  Nov.,  1921. 

Pendleton,  May,  1921. 
Harrisburg,  Oct.  11-16. 

Pawtueket,  July,  1920. 

Not  dedded.    April. 
RarM  City,  Oct.  5,  6,  7, 
San  Antonio,  Nov.  ifr-20. 


Offden,  some  time  in  Oe- 
tober. 

Bennington,  June  7,  8^  and 

9,1921. 
Tazewell,   some   time   in 

October. 

Bluefleld,  October,  proba- 
bly last  week. 

Superior,  Sept.  28, 29, 90. 


Casper,  Sept.  29, 30,  Oct.  1. 
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XLII. — National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Tbacheb  Associations. 

The  offloera  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  (National  Organiza- 
tion are):  President,  Mrs.  Milton  P.  HiKins,  228  West  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Watklns,  1314  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Name. 


Alabama. 


Arixona... 
California. 


Connecticut 

Colorado 

I>elaware 

District  of  Colnmbia 


♦Florida. 
Georgia.. 


Idaho.. 
Illinois. 


Indiana. 
Iowa... 
Kansas. 


Kentucky. 

Maip|B 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Mississippi. 
Missouri... 


Montana , 

North  Carolina. 


♦New  Mexloo. 
New  Jersey... 


New  York. 


Oregon 

PennsylTanla. 
Rhode  Island. 


♦Sooth  Carolina. 
Booth  Dakota.. 


President. 


Mrs.  H.  8.  Doster,  Pratt- 
vllle. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Norton,  Phoenix 

Mrs.  Harry  T.  £  wing,  70 
E.  Williams  St.,  San 
Jose 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Chandler, 
Rocky  Hill. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Campbell,  1075 
Pa.  Ave^  Denver. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Cleaver,  Middle- 
town. 

Mrs.  Q.  8.  Rafter,  1774  Kil- 
boume  Place,  Washing- 
ton. 


New  Hampshire.... 


♦North  Dakota 

Ohio 


Secretary. 


Mrs.    W.    H.    Harrison, 
Montgomery. 


Mrs.  E.  F.  Belden,  Rocky 
HIU. 


Mrs.  C.  P.  Oehom,  176 
Oakland  Ave.,  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  John  Thomas  Qord- 
ing. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Yoong, 
5506  Rloe  St.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Hence  Orme,  Route 
D,  Box  313,  Indianapolis. 

Miss  Carolyne  Forgrave, 
Perry. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Codding,  Lan- 
sing. 

Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Weldon,  Easfr- 

leight,  LooisvlUe. 
Mrs.   Hugh   Ross-Hatch, 

Fairfield. 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Parkhorst, 

1410  Park  Ave.,  BalU- 

more. 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Mason,  8 

Grove  St.,  Winchester. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Stewart,  65 

University  Ave.,  Battle 

Creek. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Hughes,  Bem^ 

tobia. 
Mrs.  William  Ullman,  521 

£.  Walnut  St.,  Spring- 
field. 

Kansas  City. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Famsworth, 

601  Daly  Ave.,  Mlssoola. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Garibaldi,  214 

Park  Ave.,  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  McDoffee, 
Alton. 

Ruth  C.  Miller,  Santa  Fe.. 

Mrs.  Drury  w.  Cooper, 
Montdair. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Holley,  Lock- 
port. 


Mrs.  8.  M.  WUUams.  1534 
Lakewood  Ave.,  Lima. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Hayhurst,  170 
Vista  Ave..  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Klerman,  Som- 
erset. 

Mrs.  Ed.  S.  Moolton,  96 
Alumni  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence. 


Mrs.    H.    R.    Kenaston, 
Bonesteel. 


Mis.    Julius     Floto,    32 

North   Mayfleld   Ave., 

Chicago. 
Dr.  Edna  Hatfield,  Ed- 

nKmston,  Bloomlngton. 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Gray,  1405  23d 
-  St.,  Des  Moines. 
Miss    Lillian    Kun,    810 

South  2d  St.,  Leaven- 

w<xth. 


MlsB  Roth  A.  Bottomly, 
228  West  St.,  Woroester. 


Mis.  H.  O.  Bland,  Jackson. 


Mrs.  Jennie  Teague,  516 
4th  St.,  Oraat  i^ls. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Shufbrd,  411 
East  Boulevard,  Char- 
lotte. 

Mrs.  F.  U.  Landman, 
Wolfeboro. 

Jessie  R.  Gray,  Hot  Springs 


Mrs.  F.  D.  Bidwell,  55 
Manning  Boulevard,  Al- 
bany. 


Mrs.  Chas.  Oxline,  8  The 
Prisdila,  Hyde  Park, 
Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Risley,  Mil- 
wankee 

Mrs.  Wm.'B^loe,  Bedford.. 

MiB.  Edward  MeCabe,  130 
Messer  St.,  Providence. 


Mn.  W.  S.  HIU,  Mitchell. . . 
♦  States  with  star  have  no  State  branch. 


Place  of  meeting. 


Montgomery;  latter  pert  of 
Octobei. 


Hartford;  June  15, 1020. 


Galesburg,  May,  1921. 


Indlai^Milis,  Oct.  20,  21, 

Des    Motoes,    November, 

1920. 
Not  decided;  September, 

1920. 


Boston,  October,  1020. 


Natches,  Oct.  25, 1920. 


PortBmootta,  May,  1921. 

Albuquerque,  Nov.  22, 1920. 
Atlantic  City,  Nov.  12-13. 

Kingston,  Oct.  5-8. 

Dayton,  Oct.  14-15»  1020. 

Qnarterly,  Portland. 

WllUamsport;  probably 

Nov.  3, 4, 5. 
Providence,  flist  Monday 

in  October. 


Watertown,  Sept.  28,  20, 
30,1920. 
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XLII. — National  Oonorkss  of  Mothebb  and  Pabent-Tbachbb  AaaooiATTOKs — 

Contmued. 


Name. 

President. 

Secretary. 

Place  of  meeting. 

Tprin^ffim^  --..... 

Mrs.  Eugene  Cratcher,  817 
Lischey  Ave^  Nashville. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  N.  Morris, 
Austin. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Froeman,  Rut- 
land. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Hudson, 
2002  Park  Ave.,  Rich- 
mond. 

Mrs.  C.  Arthur  Vamey, 
The  Donnelly,  Yakima. 

Mrs.  Oeo.  N.  Tramper,  720 
Exchange  St.,  Kenosha. 

Texas 

Hallas.  Nov.  10. 11. 13. 

VOTmont 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Kingsley,  Bran- 
don. 

"Knt  fliwrMiwI- 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Mn.  M.  A.  Peacock,  510 
South  eth  Ave.  YaUma. 

Mrs.  Edward  Birkenwald, 
349  Prospect  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Seattle  or   Walla   Walla» 

May,  1921. 
Mitwmikee,  Nov.  4. 6,  IsaOL 

XLIII. — Educational  Periodicals. 

List  of  American  educational  periodicaU  currently  received  by  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of 

Education. 

fl'istof  abbreviations:  bm. —bimonthly;  ir.— Irregular;  m. —monthly;  q.— quarterly ;8m.—semimoiitti|y; 

w.— weekly.] 

Alabama.    See  Alabama  School  Progress;  Educational  Exchange. 

Alabama  School  Progress.   Montgomery,   m. 

American  Child.    106  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York .    q. 

American  Education.  £0  State  Street,  ^V)any(N.Y.).   lOnos. 

Amenoftn  Journal  of  School  Hygiene.    WQrcester  (Maes.),   q. 

American  Oxonian.  18  North  Main  Street,  Concord  (N.H.).   q. 

American  Penman.  80  Irving  Place,  New  York.   m. 

American  Physical  Education  Review.    Springfield  (Mass.).   9no8. 

American  School.  P.  O.  Box  134,  Milwaukee,   m. 

American  School  Board  Journal.  364  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,   m. 

American  Schoolmaster.    Ypsilanti  (Mich. ).   10  nos. 

Amencan  Teacher.    225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York .   10  nos . 

Ariiona  Teacher  and  Home  Journal.   Phoenix.   10  nos. 

Arkansas  Teacher.   Little  Rock.   10  nos. 

Boston  Teachers  News-Letter.    Ford  Building,  Boeton .   10  nos . 

Bulletin  of  High  Points  in  the  Work  of  the  Hi^  Schools  of  New  York  City.  Board  of  Education  Build- 
ing, New  York.    10  nos . 

Business  Educator.   Columbus  (OUo).   10  nos. 

Caliiomia.  See  California  Blue  Bulletin;  Los  Angeles  School  Journal;  Sierra  Educational  News;  Univer- 
sity of  CalifDmia  Chronicle;  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

CaUfomia  Blue  Bulletin.   Sacramento,   q. 

Catholic  Educational  Review.    Washington  (D.  C).    10  noe. 

Catholic  School  Journal.   Milwaukee.   10  nos. 

Chicago  Schools  Journal.   Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago.    10  nos. 

ChUd-WeUare  Magazine.   227  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,   m. 

Chinese  Students '  Monthly .    106  Momlngside  Drive,  New  York.    8  nos. 

Christian  Education.    19  South  La  Balle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

Christian  Education  Monthly.    Nashville  (Tenn.).   m. 

Christian  Educator.    Washington  (D.  C).   10  nos. 

Christian  Educator.   520  Plum  Street,  Cincinnati,   q. 

Christian  Student.    150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    q. 

Church  School.    150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.   m. 

Classical  Journal.   University  of  Chicago  Press,  CUcago.    9  nos. 

Classical  Weekly.    Barnard  College,  New  York.   w.  ftrom  October  to  May. 

Colorado  S6hool Journal.   Denver.   10  nos. 

Community  Center.    Mount  Morris  (lU.).  ir. 

Connecticut.   See  Connecticut  Schools;  New  Haven  Teachers'  Journal. 

Connecticut  Schools.    Hartford,    m. 

Current  Education.    Teacher  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia.    10  nos. 

District  of  Columbia.  See  Catholic  Educational  Review;  Chrbtian  Educator;  Educational  Record;  Junior 
R^  Cross  News;  National  Education  Association  Bulletin;  School  Life;  Vooational  Summary;  VoUa 
Review. 
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Edaoaticm.    120  Boybton  Street,  Boeton.    10  nos. 

Education  BuUetin.   Trenton  (N.  J.).   10  nos. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.    Warwick  &  York  (Inc.),  Baltimore.    10  nos. 

Educational  Exchange.   Birmingbam  (Ala.),   m. 

Educational  Film  Ifagadne.   33  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York.   m. 

Educational  Foundations.   31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York.    10  nos. 

Educational  Issues.   46  North  Pennsylvania  Street,  Indianapolis,  m. 

Educational  Reooid.    818  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington  (D .  C. ).    q. 

Educational  Review.    George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.    10  nos. 

Eduoator-Joomal.   403  Newton  Clasrpool  Building,  Indianapolis,   m. 

Elementary  School  Journal.   University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.    10  nos . 

Engineering  Eduoation.  Bnhetin  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Fducatlon.  lanoaster 
(Pa.).    lOnoa. 

English  Joomal.   Univeisity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    10  nos. 

English  Leaflet.    NewtonviUe  (Mass.).   Ones. 

General  Science  Quarterly.    Salem  (Mass.).   q. 

Georgia.   See  Hi^  School  Quarterly ;  School  and  Home. 

Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.   Exchange  Building,  Boston,   q. 

Hawaii  Educational  Review.   Honolulu.    10  nos. 

High  School  Journal.   Chapel  Hill  (N.C.).    8  nos. 

High  School  Quarterly.   Athens  (Oa.).   q. 

Historical  Outlook.    McEinley  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia.    9  nos. 

Home  and  School  Guest.    Stroudsburg  (Pa.),   q. 

Hospital  School  Journal.    Farmington  (Mich.),   bm. 

Idaho  Teacher.    Boise.    10  nos. 

minois.  <8ee  Chicago  Scboob  Journal;  Christian  Eduoation;  Classioal  Journal;  Community  Center;  Els. 
mentary  School  Journal;  English  Journal;  Illinois  Association  of  Teachera  of  English  Bulletin;  Illinois 
Teacher;  Journal  of  Educational  Research;  Manual  Training  Magaslne;  Religious  Education;  School  and 
Home  Education;  School  Century;  School  News  and  Practical  Educator;  School  Review;  School  Science 
and  Mathematios;  Schools  and  People;  University  Record;  Visual  Education. 

Illinois  Association  of  Teachera  of  English  BuUetin.    Urbana.    8  nos. 

Illinois  Teacdier.   CarlinviUe.    10  nos. 

Indiana.   See  Educational  Issues;  Educator-Journal. 

Industrial-Arts  Magaslne.    Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,    m. 

Inter-Mountain  Educator.    Missoula  (Mont. ).   10  nos. 

Iowa.    See  Junior  High  dealing  House;  Midland  Schools;  School  Music. 

Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Magaslne.    Baltimore,   q. 

Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.    Worcester  (Mass.).   q. 

Journal  of  Edttoation.   6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,    w. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.    Warwick  &  York  (Inc. ),  Baltimore.    10  nos. 

Joomal  of  Educational  Research.    Public  School  Pubhshing  Co. ,  Bkwmington  (111. ).   m. 

Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology.    Princeton  (N.  J.),   bm. 

Journal  of  Geography.    State  Normal  School,  Mankato  (Minn.).    9  nos. 

Journal  of  Home  Economics.   1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,   m. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  (Collegiate  Ahimnse.   Cooperatown  (N .  Y. ).   m. 

Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachera'  Association.    Rochester.    8  noe. 

Junior  High  Clearing  House.    Sioux  City  (Iowa).    8  nos. 

Junior  Red  Cross  News.    Washington  (D.  C).   9  nos. 

Kansas.   See  Kansas  Teacher;  Teaching. 

Kansas  Teacher.    Topeka.   m. 

Kentucky.    See  Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly;  Southern  School  Journal. 

Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly.    Lexington,    q. 

Kindergarten  and  Fint  Grade.    SpringQeid  (Mass.).    10  nos. 

Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine.    Manistee  (Mich.).    10  nos. 

Los  Angeies  School  Journal.    422-423  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Los  A.nge]es.   w. 

Louisiana.    Su  Southern  School  Work. 

Maine  State  School  Bulletin.    Augusta.    10  nos. 

Manual  Training  Magarine.    Peoria  (111.),   m. 

Maryland.  See  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision;  Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Magaslne;  Journal 
of  Educational  Psyohotogy ;  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  Mother  and  Child. 

Massachosetts.  See  American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene;  American  Physical  Education  Review;  Boston 
Teachers  News-Letter;  Education;  English  Leaflet;  General  Sdenoe  Quarterly;  Harvard  Graduates' 
Magazine;  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology;  Journal  of  Education;  Kindergarten  and  Fint  Grade;  Peda- 
gogical Seminary;  Popular  Educator;  Primary  Education;  School  Arts  Magazine. 

Mathematics  Teadier.    Lancaster  (Pa.),    q. 

Mental  Hygiene.    27  Columbia  Street,  Albany  (N.  Y.).    q. 

Michigan.  See  Am^can  Schoolmaster;  Hospital  School  Journal;  Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine; 
Moderator-Topics.  • 
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MiddJe-West  School  Review.    Omaha  (Nebr.)-    10  nos. 

Midland  Schools.    Des  Moines.    10  nos. 

Mind  and  Body.    New  Ulm  (Minn.).    10  nos. 

Minnesota.  See  Joornal  of  Geography;  Mind  and  Body;  National  School  Building  Joumal;  National 
School  Digest. 

Mississippi  Educational  Advajice.   Jackson.  10  nos. 

Missouri.   See  Missouri  School  Journal;  Rural  School  Messenger. 

Missouri  School  Journal.   JeiTersbn  City.    10  nos. 

Moderator-Topics.    Lansing  (Mich.),    w.  except  July  and  August. 

Modem  Language  Journal.   68th  and  Park  Avenue,  New  York.    8  nos. 

Montana.   <9«  Inter-Mountain  Educator. 

Mother  and  Child.    1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,   bm. 

National  Association  of  CkMporation  Training  Bulletin.    130  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  Yofk.    m. 

National  Education  Association  Bulletin.    1201  Sixteenth  Street,  NW.,  Washington  (D.  C).   m. 

National  School  Building  Journal.    St.  Paul  (Minn.),    m. 

National  School  Digest.   1405  University  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  (Minn.).   9  nos. 

Nature-Study  Review.    Ithaca  (N.  Y.).   9  nos. 

Nebraska.    See  Middle- West  School  Review;  Nebraska  Teacher. 

Nebraska  Teacher.    Lincoln.    10  nos. 

Nevada  Educational  Bulletin.    Carson  City.    10  nos. 

New  Hampshire.   See  American  Oxonian. 

New  Haven  Teachers'  Journal.    New  Haven  (Conn.).    5  nos. 

New  Jersey.  See  Education  Bulletin;  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology;  School  Neva;  Tnlnliig 
School  Bulletin. 

New  Mexico  Journal  of  Education.    Santa  Fe.    10  nos. 

New  York.  See  American  ChDA;  American  Education;  American  Penman;  American  Teacher;  Bulletin 
of  High  Points  In  the  Work  of  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  (Mty;  Chinese  Students'  Monthly;  Cbiistian 
Student;  Church  School;  Classical  Weekly;  Educational  Film  Magadne;  Educational  Foundations: 
Educational  Review;  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae;  Journal  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers' Association;  Mental  Hygiene;  Modem  Language  Journal;  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Training  Bulletin;  Nature-Study  Review;  Normal  Instroctor  and  Primary  Plans;  Physical  Trabiing: 
Playground;  School  and  Community;  School  and  Home;  School  and  Society;  School  Bnlletin:  SdMxd 
Magadne;  Teachers  College  Record;  Teacher's  Monographs;  Ungraded;  Vocationist. 

Normal  Instractor  and  Primary  Plans.    Dansville  (N.  Y.).    10  nos. 

North  Carolina.    See  High  School  Journal;  North  C^iarolina  Education;  Training  School  Quarterly. 

North  Carolina  Education.    Raleigh.  .  10  nos. 

North  Dakota.    See  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Northwest  Journal  of  Education .    Seattle.    10  nos. 

Ohio.  See  Business  Educator;  (liristian  Educator;  Ohio  Educational  Monthly;  Ohio  History  Teacbcra' 
Journal;  Ohio  Teacher;  School  Index;  School  Topics;  Sunday  School  Journal. 

Ohio  Edncational  Monthly.    Columbus,    m. 

Ohio  History  Teachers'  Journal.    Columbus,    q. 

Ohio  Teacher.    Columbus,    m. 

Oklahoma  School  Herald.    Tulsa.    10  nos. 

Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly.    Salem.    10  nos. 

Pedagogical  Seminary.    Worcester  (Mass.).   q. 

Pennsylvania.  See  Child- wel flare  Magazine;  Current  Education;  Engineering  Education :  Historical 
Outlook;  Home  and  School  Guest;  Mathematics  Teacher;  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  Plttsbtugli 
School  Bulletin;  Psychological  Clinic. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  Lancaster,   m. 

Philippine  Education.   Manila.   10  nos. 

Philippine  News  Review.   Manila,  sm. 

Physical  Training.  124  East  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York.    10  nos. 

Pittsburgh  School  Bulletin.   1003  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh.    lOnoe. 

Playground.    1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.   m. 

Popular  Educator.   50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston.    10  nos. 

Porto  Rico  School  Review.    San  Juan.    10  nos. 

Primary  Education.   50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston.    10  nos. 

Progressive  Teacher.    Knoxville  (Tenn.).    10  nos. 

Psychological  Clinic.   Woodland  A  venue  and  Thirty-«ixth  Street,  Philadelphia.   9  nos. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education.    Menasha  (Wis.),   q. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.    University,   q.       • 

Religious  Education.   1440  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  C^hioago.   bm. 

Rural  Education .   Aberdeen  ( S.  Dak. ) .    m. 

Rural  School  Messenger.    Klrksville  ( Mo. ).    q. 

School.    154  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    w. 

School  and  Community.    Bultelo.   sm. 
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School  and  Home.   Atlanta  (Oa.).   m. 

Schooland  Home.    EthicalCulture  School, New  York.   8n08. 

School  and  Home  Education.    Bloomington  (111.).    lOnos. 

Schooland  Society.    Qarrison-on-HudsonCN.  Y.)*   w. 

School  Arts  Magazine.-  25  Foster  Street,  Woroester  (Ifaas.).  lOnoi. 

School  Bulletin.   Syracuse (N.Y.).   m. 

School  Century.    Oak  Park  (111.).    lOnos. 

Schoollndex.   Cincinnati,   w. 

School  Life.   Bureau  of  Education ,  Washington  ( D.  C).   sm. 

School  Magazine.   Buffalo,    m. 

School  Music.   Keokuk  (Iowa),   bm.  except  July. 

School  News.   Asbory  Park  (N.  J.),    m. 

School  News  and  Practical  Educator.    Taylorville  (111.).    lOnos. 

School  Review.    Uniyersity  of  (Thicago,  Cblcago.    lOnos.       • 

School  Science  and  Mathematics.    Mount  Morris  (111.).    9  nos. 

School  Topics.  Clevelaad(Ohio).   sm. 

Schools  &  People.   1802  South  Racine  Avenue,  Cldcago.    10  nos. 

Sierra  Educational  News.    San  Francisco.     10  nos.  . 

South  Carolina  Education.    Columbia.    8  nos. 

South  Dakota.    See  Rural  Education;  South  Dakota  Educator. 

South  Dakota  Educator.    Mitchell.    10  nos. 

Southern  S<^ool  Journal.    Louisville  (Ky.).    m. 

Southern  School  Work.    Alexandria  (La.).    10  nos.  * 

Southern  Workman.    Hampton  (Va.).    m. 

Southwestern  School  Review.    Austin  (Texas).   6  nos. 

Sunday  School  Journal.   Methodist  Book  Concern,  Cincinnati,   m. 

Teachers  College  Record.    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.   bm.  except  July. 

Teacher's  Monographs.    16  Ckxirt  Street,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.).   bm. 

Teaching.    Emporia  (Kans.).   bm. 

Tennessee.   See  Christian  Education  Monthly;  Progressive  Teacher. 

Texas.   See  Southwestern  School  Review ;  Texas  Outlook ;  Texas  School  Journal. 

Texas  Outlook.    Fort  Worth,   m. 

Texas  School  Journal.   Dallas.   10  nos. 

Training  School  Bulletin.    Vineland  ( N .  J. ).    10  nos. 

Training  School  Quarterly.    Greenville  (N.C.).    q. 

Ungraded.    500  Park  Avenue,  New  York.    9  nos. 

University  of  California  (Chronicle.    Berkeley,   q. 

University  Record.    University  ofChlcago  Press,  Chicago,    q. 

Utah  Educational  Review.    Salt  Lake  City.    10  nos. 

Virginia.    Su  Southern  Workman;  Virginia  Journal  of  Education;  Virginia  Teacher. 

Virginia  Joumalof  Education,  Richmond .   10  nos. 

Virginia  Teacher.   Normal  Station,  Harrisonburg,    m. 

Visual  Education.   327  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.    10  nos. 

Vocational  Summary.    FederaJBoardfor  Vocational  Education,  Washington  (D.C.).   m. 

Vocationist.   Oswego  (N.Y.).   q. 

Volta  Review.   Washington  (D.  C).   m. 

Washington.   5ee  Northwest  Journal  of  Education. 

West  Virginia  School  Journal  and  Educator.   Charleston,   m. 

Western  Journal  of  Education.   324  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,   m. 

Wisconsin.  See  American  School;  American  School  Board  Journal;  Catholic  School  Journal;  Industrial- 
Arts  Magazine;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education;  Wisconsin  Educational  Horizon;  Wisoootln 
Journal  of  Education. 

Wisconsin  Educational  Horizon.   Madison,  bm. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.   Madison.   10  not. 

Wyoming  Educational  Bulletin.  Cheyenne,  m. 

Wyoming  School  Journal .   Laramie.   1 0  nos. 
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STATISTICS    OF    UNIVERSITIES,    COLLEGES,    AND    PRO- 

FESSIONAL  SCHOOLS,  1917-18. 


CoimEMTS.— Instltatioos  reporting— Site  of  iiistitution^-Iiistnictora— Attendance  at  hig^^v  inBtituti<ii»— 
BnroUment  by  departments— EnroUment  in  public  and  private  institnticns— Proportico  of  men  and 
women— Degrees  conferred— College  graduates  living— School  and  college  mortality— Libraries— En- 
dowment—Beneftetlans— Value  of  all  property— Professional  schools— Tuition  fees  in  law,  medicine, 
and  dentistry— Income— Per  cent  of  income  from  each  source— Special  courses. 


This  report  presents  the  statistics  of  universities,  colleges,  and 
professional  schools  for  the  school  year  1917-18.  An  attempt  has 
.  been  made  also  to  secure  certain  comparative  statistics  from  pre- 
ceding reports  in  order  to  measure  any  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  practices  of  such  institutions.  The  report,  therefore, 
portrays  historical  tendencies  and  present  conditions. 

In  corresponding  preceding  reports  the  chapter  on  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  technological  schools  did  not  include  the  statistics  of 
professional  schools  which  were  not  associated  with  or  affiliated  with 
the  colleges  and  universities.  In  fact,  the  statistics  of  all  professional 
schools  were  treated  separately.  As  a  result  the  statistics  of  affili- 
ated professional  schools  were  duplicated  in  two  chapters  of  the 
report.  The  present  plan  of  including  the  statistics  of  independent 
professional  schools  with  those  of  universities  and  colleges  avoids  this 
duplication. 

INSTITUTIONS  REPORTING. 

For  the  year  ending  Jime,  1918,  the  Bureau  of  Education  received 
reports  from  672  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools. 
Of  this  number  118  were  independent  professional  schools,  including 
78  schools  of  theology,  12  of  law,  9  of  medicine,  4  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, 8  of  dentistry,  and  7  of  pharmacy.  States  and  municipalities 
oontrol  112  of  these  672  institutions  and  private  corporations  control 
560  institutions.  Of  the  554  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 
schools.  111  are  under  public  and  443  under  private  control.  Only 
one  independent  professional  school  is  imder  public  control,  the  other 

117  being  controlled  by  private  oi^anizations. 
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BIENNIAL  SUBVEY  OF  EDUCATfON,  1916-1918. 


Tablk  1. — Rmtw  qf  »tati$iie$  of  univerritieB,  coUeges,  and  teeknologied  ichooU,  indud- 
ing  women* 9  ooUtgu^  buJt  excluding  independent  profestional  eehooUf  1890-1918— Vaxs  I. 


Items. 


Number  of  institutions  reporting 

reonssoBs  akd  ikstbuctors. 
Preparatory  departments: 


»parai 

Men. 

Women, 


TotaL. 


CoUeKiate  departments: 


[en 

Women, 


Totol. 


Professional  departments: 

Men. 

Women 


TotaL. 


Total,  exdnding  duplicates: 
Men.. J 


Women 

Total 

BTUDBNTS. 

Prepaiatory  departments: 
Women................. 

Total 


Colleciate  departments: 
Womien 


TotaL. 


Graduate  departments: 

Men. 

Women 


TotaL. 


ProfBssiooal  departments: 

Men. 

Women 


Total. 


Total  number,  excluding  duplicates: 

Men. 

Women 


TotaL 


CoUeeiate  and  resident  graduate  students: 
Womim ! 


TotaL. 


Undergraduate  and  graduate  students: 
In  public  institutions^ 

Men. 

Women 


Total. 


In  private  institutioos— 

Men. 

Women • 


T6taL. 


1800 


657 


a,  SOS 


6. 108 


1,755 


6,8S4 
1,064 


7,918 


20,080 
22,210 


61,740 


44,650 
20,634 


65,274 


1,073 
400 


2,382 


16»342 
260 


15,611 


102,618 
53,831 


156,440 


44.036 
20,874 


65,800 


1802 


664 


2,177 
1,188 


1804 


726 


8,866 


6,875 
1,600 


8,074 


2,870 
25 


2,805 


3,242 
1,806 


8,688 


7,696 
2,064 


0,777 


2,847 
24 


2,871 


'8:Ja  'k 


18,184 


82,166 
20,180 


52,325 


58,004 
28,022 


75,056 


'•S 


z,m 


18,784 
580 


10,264 


118,544 
58,052 


171,506 


51,168 
23,385 


74,548 


861 
543 


15,404 


84,681 
20^270 


54,960 


61,206 
28,612 


80,718 


2,018 
784 


3,702 


20,678 
587 


21,265 


1806 


604 


2.807 
1,404 


8,711 


7,790 
2,173 


0,06S 


3,286 
37 


3,823 


1806 


671 


2,813 
1,884 


8,607 


8,268 
2,179 


10.437 


3,783 
58 


3,886 


12,807  13,281 
3,650     3,514 


15,047 


88,065 
20,409 


54,484 


61,173 
30,878 


92,046 


3,121 
243 


8,363 


24,532 
016 


25,438 


125,407127,800 
58,176  66,056 


16,705 


38,646 
10,828 


53.474 


68,080 
32,485 


95,544 


3,050 
1,655 


6,514 


26,378 


27,861 


128.888 
58,645 


183,583198,946,187,533 


50,814 
28,657 


88,471 


65,148 
32,244 


97,887 


20,203 
6,804 


26.097 


44,940 
26.860 

71.290 


67,018 
84,040 


101,058 


22,806 


29,728 


44,120 
27,210 

71,880 


1900 


664 


2,572 
1,506 


4.078 


9,014 
2,206 


1902 


ISOl 


688       €0r 


2, 
1,516 


4,109 


9,698 
2,834 


11,219<,  12,082 


4,298 


4.358 


14,6«6 
3.674 


4,632 

87 


4,709 


2.Q2 
1.684 


4,aa 


10,  SIS 
2,482 


13,040 


5,14S 
79 


15,018 

8,  an 


18,2a&  19,806 


84,814 
21,471 


85,153 
20,888 


6,331 


17.5SI 

4,987 


21,826 


38,908 
28,0» 


56,285i  66,088  60,931 


68,047 
86,051 


74,007 


81,472 

40.ior 


104.006 112,880 121,5» 


4,112 
1,719 


4,086     4,534 
l.»8|    1,950 


5,881 


20,834 
1.031 


6.481 


80,348  31,113 
1,006        965 


30.3451  31,353 


136,397,146, 
60.866  63.540 


197,163  306,765836,449 


73,150 
87,770 


32,078 


336166.301 


68.145 


78,133  86^006 
40,660  4r.,a67 


100,939,118,702 


26,147 
7,— 


33,967 


46,012 
29,960 

75.902 


30,177 
9,060 


80,237 


47,957 
31,509 

79,406 


128,063 


34,335 

0,736 


44,061 


51,671 
82,331 

84,008 
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Table  1. — Review  o/Btatietice  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools,  indud- 
ing  women^s  oolUges,  btU  excluding  independent  professional  schools,  1890-1918 — 
Pabt  I-— Continued. 


Items. 


nuDBirrs— continued. 

Students  in  engineering  courses: 

General  engineering 

Civil  engineering 

Mecfaanlcal  engineering 

Electrical  engineenng 


Mining  engineerinc. . . 
Chemical  engineermg. 


DBOBEES  CONTERRBD. 


1 


Baccalaureate: 

Men 

Women... 


Total. 


Graduates: 
Men..... 
Women. 


Total. 
Honorary.. 


Ph.  D.  degrees,  on  examination: 

Men. 

Women 


TotaL. 


18D0 


1892 


1,105    1,188 


7,310     7,7661    8,866 


727 


18M 


1,887 
971 

1,016 
458 


6,136 
2,741 


1806 


1,100 

1,154 

1,000 

223 


8,201 
8,201 


1,145     1,004 


1,233 
208 


1,636 


831 


704 


11,583 


1,460 
807 


1,767 


756 


1808 


1,400 

1,610 

1,001 

297 


8,783 
3,808 


12,681 


1,454 
297 


1,751 


632 


267 
87 


304 


1000 


8,140 
4,450 
2,555 
1,361 


0,540 
4,471 


14,020 


1,638 
324 


1,052 


701 


322 
20 


842 


1002 


4,754 
6,368 
8,203 
1,837 
858 


10,022 
5,070 


15,101 


1,733 
428 


2,156 


821 


1004 


6,118 
6,804 
4,380 
3,334 
604 


11,000 
6,063 


17,181 


1,683 
871 


1. 


780 


340 
26 


266 


272 
20 


301 


Items. 


Number  of  institutions  reporting: 

Public 

Private 


Total 

FBOrEaSOBS  AND  IN8TBUCTOBB. 

Preraratory  departments: 

Women. 


Total. 


Collegiate  departments: 
Women. 


Total. 


ProfessiGoal  departments: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Total,  excluding  duplicates: 
Men 


Women. 

Total 

STUDENTS. 

Preparatory  departments: 

Women 

Total 


1006 


622 


2,721 
1,131 


3,852 


11,703 
3,402 


15,105 


5,601 
06 


5,697 


10,215 
4,735 


23,050 


45,756 
27,213 


72,060 


1008 


80 
484 


573 


2,814 
1,220 


4,034 


11,398 
1,380 


12,782 


5,402 

67 


5,540 


19,254 
2,706 


1010 


80 
513 


603 


2,716 
1,216 


3,032 


13,428 
1,540 


14,077 


6,870 
63 


6,033 


21,813 
2,854 


21,060     24,667 


45,140 
10,877 


65,026 


42,616 
17,776 


60,303 


1012 


02 
504 


1014 


03 

474 


596! 


567 


2,781 
1,091 


2,484 
1,493 


4,772i      3,977 


15,517 
3,826 


19,343,    20,763 


1916 


97 
477 


674 


2,399 
1,418 


8,817 


16,963     19,140 
3,800      4,246 


23,386 


7,460 
108 


7,568 


,0aO 

86 


6,752 


7.653 
95 


7,748 


M918 


111 
448 


S554 


1,804 
1,223 


8,037 


18,358 
4,960 


23,318 


9,955 
228 


10,183 


24,508 
5,526 


30,034 


40,876 
23,440 


25,389 
5,923 


31,312 


33,837 
18,027 


63,816     51,864 


28.472 
6,397 


84,860 


33,319 
19,155 


52,474 


29,500 
7,013 


< 36, 522 


28,157 
16,518 


44,670 


1  Does  not  include  degr#BS  conferred  by  professional  schools. 

*  Includes  statistics  oiindependent  professional  schools. 

*  Does  not  include  118  independent  profBssional  schools,  1  public  and  117  private. 

*  Includes  501  men  and  056  women  teaching  in  other  departments. 
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Tablb  1. — Review  o/$tatUt%a  of  untvenUiet,  colleges,  and  Uchnological  tehooU,  iwdud- 
ing  women^t  colleges ^  but  exclitding  independent  'professional  schools,  1890-191^ — 
Part  I — Contmued. 


Items. 


1906 


STUDENTS— contisaed . 


CoU^iate  departments: 
Women. 


Total: 


Graduate  departments: 

Men .' 

Women 


Total. 


Professional  departments: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


92,441 
48,407 


140,938 


5,297 
a,  329 


7,626 


33,239 
901 


AU  other  stadents: 

Men 

Women. 


34,140 


Total. 


Total  number,  exdndlng  duplicates: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Colleslate  and  resident  graduate  students: 


ten 

Women., 


Total. 


Undergraduate  and  graduate  students: 
In  public  institutions- 
Men 

Women. 


Total. 


In  private  institutions- 
Men 

Women. 


Total, 


Students  in  engineering  courses: 

General  engineering 

Civil  engineering 

Mechanical  engineering 

Electrical  engmeering 


Mining  engineerinc . .~ 
Chemical  engineermg. 


DKOREES  CON?ERR£D.l 

Baooalaureate: 


Men. 
Women.. 


Total. 

Graduate: 
Men.... 
Women. 


Total. 


Bonorary. 

Ph.  D.  degrees,  on  examination: 

Men 

Women. 


Total. 


1908 


101,188 
83,198 


134,386 


6,757 
2,087 


7,824 


31,881 
1,532 


33,403 


» 177,733 


6  80,870     70,436 


258,608 


97,738 


50,826     54,815 


148,564 


38,975 
12,618 


51,566    60,268 


58,763 
88,208 


96,971 


2,501 
7,962 
7,426 
5,096 
2,826 
1,234 


12,351 
6,204 


18,555 


1,684 
416 


2,100 


807 


312 
25 


337 


194,599 


265,035  274,084 


106,945 


161,760 


46,183 
14,075 


61,646 


102,660 


12,237 
6,378 


18,615 


1,830 
516 


2,364 


7M 


1910 


113,074 
40,792 


153,866 


6,504 
2,649 


9,153 


37,903 
1,338 


39,241 


200,339 
73,745 


119,578 
64,005 


183,583 


49,919 
17,707 


67,626 


70,663 


41,014     46,423 


117,086 


7,889 
6.377 
5,450 
2,656 
869 


15,267 
7,420 


22,687 


1,990 
602 


2,522 


672 


343^ 
51 


366 
44 


394 


400 


1912 


117,756 
60,040 


1914 


130,488 
72,  WT 


186,796  203,390 


7,  iW4 
3,663 


11,657 


36,154 
1,462 


37,616 


208,108 
110,315 


318,423 


125,750 
72,703 


198,453 


51,821 

28,9961 


75,816 


74,797 
48,905 


123,702 


15,053 
9,315 


4,360 
852 


5,212 


914 


446 
63 


500 


8,885 
4,200 


13,094 


35,695 
1,484 


37,179 


12,982 
24,462 


37,444 


217,683 
117,295 


139,373 
77,120 


1916 


152,860 
90,181 


243,  oa 


11,215 
5,255 


16,470 


39,301 

i,«ao 


40,931 


16,432 
25,824 


42,250 


249,271 
137,835 


334,978  387,106  375, 3S» 


216,403 


60,321 
27,409 


87,820 


79,052 
40,621 


128,673 


16,468 
10,066 


24,368     26,533 


4,160 
1,088 


164,075 
96,438 


259,511 


70,046 
36,291 


93,129 
59,145 


152,274 


5,485 
7,251 
7,707 
7,098 
1,790 
2,774 


30,586 
11,340 


31,826 


1,062 


1018 


13l,2n 
106,436 


,707 


8,497 
5,900 


14,406 


45,7«3 
2,830 


is^aaa 


11,385 
24,79K 


36,183 


223,841 
151,  5]« 


142,768 
111,345 


354,  lU 


«  02, 163 
«  44, 019 


107,237  •106,181 


•80,63S 
«  67,306 


•  147,742 


7,303 
5,108 
.'>.944 
5,683 
1,298 
4,548 


>  14,720 
113,333 


138,063 


5,348       4,524 


749 


446 

73 


519 


835 


11,160 


13,480 


736 


«S 


•  Estimated  as  to  division.  >  Does  not  indude  degms^  confBrred  by  professioaal  schools. 

•  Does  not  include  statistics  of  independent  profemionai  schools. 
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iw-m... 
iMe-9a... 


Univeraitlea  and 


Bchooli  ottMb- 


«I,KI2 

SS'32S 
W,179 
71,  M7 
TV,  290 
197,73s 
i»6,G7S 
iae,94G 

<i»,in 

119,1178 

119,  a» 

US,  750 
U8,«44 
13V,  373 


SI,H3 
U,3U 
Sa,Bt4 
a3,0t3 
as, 143 
M,«Q 
«7,0t8 

«7,sa5 

71,  IN) 

7s!l31 
B3,3»l 
SSlOM 

9S,IITS 
MS,  MS 
119,4X1 

i»,sn 
in.tat 

IIS,7S0 

v»,s*t 
IX,  ja 


BtaSeatt  in  MboalB  of  tMbnatoey  ira  ubulHtHl  In  unlvoritlea  tai  colleges. 
'""■--'-  ■->  oollegn  for  women  are  tabulaM  In  imlveiiKleB  and  ooOeca. 
n'  1916-17  vera  not  cotlcded. 

SIZE  OP  INfirnTUT«M«Sl. 

In  figure  I  the  672  universities,  collies,  and  professional  schools 
have  been  distributed  according  to  the  total  ntunber  of  students 
enrolled  in  each.  'The  distribution  has  been  made  by  groups  of  lOO. 
In  the  second  and  largest  group,  144  institutions  are  included,  i-  f- 
these  institutions  enroll  from  101  to  200  students  each.  Over  half  of 
the  institutions  do  not  enroll  more  than  300  students.  Alt^etiier. 
37  institutions  enroll  over  2,000  students.  Of  these,  13  enroll  from 
2,001  to  3,000  students;  9,  from  3,001  to  4,000  studente;  7,  from 
4,001  to  5,000  students;  and  8,  over  5,000  students.  FVom  the« 
figures,  therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  many  very  small  and 
a  few  Yery  laige  collies  and  univeisiUes. 
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and.  xtniyerBitieBi  but  only  about  one-fourth  as  many  teach  in  these 
higher  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  about  eight  times  6s  many 
men  as  women  receive  the  Ph.  D.  degree  conferred  on  examination, 
yet  only  four  times  as  many  become  teachers  in  these  higher  institu- 
tions. It  should  be  rememberedi  howeveTi  in  this  connection  that 
more  men  than  women  attend  uniyersities  and  colleges. 
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Fio.  8.— Percentage  of  men  and  women  instnicton  In  universities,  colleges,  and  tecbnologleal  sdioois, 

1917-18. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  mCHER  INSTITUTIONS 

While  the  total  collegiate  and  graduate  attendance  at  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools  has  increased  from  156|449  in  1890 
to  375,369  in  1918,  or  over  139  per  cent,  the  rate  of  increase  is  not 
significant  unless  comparisons  be  made  with  other  concomitant  rat^ 
of  increase.  For  example,  has  college  enrollment  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  public-school  enrollment  or  with  the  increase  in  the  total 
population!  To  answer  this  question  figure  3  has  been  prepared. 
In  order  to  show  approximate  coriparative  rates  of  increase,  the  total 
ooUegiate  and  resident  graduate  enrollment  in  colleges  and  universi- 
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ties,  the  public  high-school '^onrollment,  and  the  total  population  have 
been  reduced  to  index  numbers.  The  public  high-school  enrollment 
for  each  biennium  from  1890  to  1918  has  been  divided  by  the  corre- 
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Fig.  4.~Iiidex  numbers  showing  the  comparative  rates  of  Increase  In  the  total  population,  the  total  high 
sdioolonroUmont,  and  the  total  number  of  students  in  ooUegiate  and  resident  graduate  departments  of 
universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools  from  1890  to  1918.  The  curve  for  college  students  has 
been  shifted  to  the  left  to  compensate  for  la^. 

sponding  enrollment  in  1900.    Thus  in  1918  the  high-school  enroll- 
ment was  810  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  1890,  or  it  increased  710 
per  cent.    The  index  for  1918  is,  therefore,  810.    The  index  numbers 
16599*— 21 2 
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for  the  total  population  have  been  secured  in  a  similar  majiner,  tlie 
index  for  1890  being  100  and  that  for  1918  being  168,  representing 
an  increase  of  68  per  cent  within  this  period.  As  high-school  students 
do  not  ent^r  college,  presumably,  for  four  years  after  they  enter  high 
school,  the  curve  for  college  enrollment  has  been  displaced  hj  this 
interval  to  compensate  for  lag.  To  interpret  the  curves,  consider  for 
instance  the  interval  1898  to  1900.  The  slopes  of  the  three  curves 
in  this  section  of  the  graph  are  different,  the  high-schopl  curve 
showing  the  steepest  slope  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  rate  of  in- 
crease; the  ^'population"  curve  having  the  least  inclined  slope  and 
therefore,  the  smallest  rate  of  increase,  while  the  "college"  curve 
occupies  an  intermediate  slope.  The  relative  positions  of  the  curves 
one  above  the  other  do  not  indicate  rates  of  advancement;  only  the 
corresponding  slopes  of  similar  sections  of  the  curves  show  this 
tendency  to  increase. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  high-school  enrollment  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  enrollment  in  colleges  and  universities,  while  the  enroll- 
ment in  college  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  colleges  and  universities  have 
not  succeeded  in  more  recent  years  in  drawing  as  Jarge  a  proportion 
of  high-school  students  (or  graduates)  as  they  formerly  did.     The 
multiplication  of  high  schools  in  the  attempt  to  give  every  boy  and 
girl  the  advantages  of  a  high-echool  education  has  not  resulted  in  as 
large  a  proportion  of  subsequent  enrollment  in  collegiate  and  graduate 
courses.     The  vocational  or  trade  courses  now  offered  by  some  of 
the  larger  high  schools  may  partly  account  for  the  decreasing  pro- 
portion  of  high-school  students  entering  college.     One  who  has  com- 
pleted a  commercial  course  in  high  school  is  not  so  likely  to  enter 
college  after  graduation  as  a  student  who  has  taken  the  purely  aca- 
demic or  college  preparatory  course.     As  the  high  schools  become 
more  and  more  vocationalized  the  proportion  of  graduates  going  to 
college  may  be  expected  to  decrease.     While  the  index  curves  do 
not  measure  precisely  the  decreasing  proportion  of  high-school  grad- 
uates going  to  college,  they  do  indicate  that  this  tendency  unmis- 
takably exists. 

A  clearer  conception  as  to  attendance  at  colleges  and  universities 
may  be  gained  by  comparing  the  enrollment  with  the  corresponding 
population  which  might  be  in  college  if  all  attended.  Figure  5  shows 
such  comparisons  for  biennial  periods  from  1890  to  1918.  It  is  assumed 
that  it  takes  four  years  to  complete  a  college  course,  and  that  the  most 
usual  ages  when  yoxmg  men  and  women  attend  college  are  from  19 
to  23.  Some,  of  course,  will  attend  earlier  and  others  later  in  life 
than  at  this  time,  but  the  age  group  chosen  can  not  be  far  from  the 
average.  At  any  rate  the  total  population  for  any  other  similar  age 
group  would  be  about  the  same  as  the  total  population  19  to  23  years 
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of  age.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  departments  of  uniyersities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools  has  been  compared  with  this  age 
group.  The  continuous  curve  in  figure  5  varies  from  3.3  per  cent 
in  1898,  when  the  smallest  percentage  of  the  population  attended 
college',  to  4.8  per  cent  in  1916,  when  the  lai^est  percentage  attended. 
The  drop  in  attendance  in  1918  was  caused  by  the  war.  The  general 
direction  of  this  curve  shows  in  no  unmistakable  way  that  the  Nation 
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Fxo.  A.— Per  oent  of  popabtlon  attending  college  and  graduating  from  oonege,18Q0-1918. 

is  becoming  better  educated  from  year  to  year.  Further  proof  of 
this  fact  is  given  in  the  second  or  dotted  curve  in  this  diagram  which 
shows  the  percentage  of  the  population  23  years  of  age  receiving 
baccalaureate  or  first  degrees  for  each  biennial  date.  The  nimiber 
of  first  degrees  includes  first  degrees  granted  by  professional  schools 
as  well  as  baccalaureate  degrees  granted  by  universities,  colleges, 
and  technological  schools.  In  1890  less  than  1.3  per  cent  of  the 
population  23  years  of  age  was  graduating  from  college.     In  1916 
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almost  2.2  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  age  receiyed  first  degrees. 
Within  this  period  of  26  years  the  proportion  of  college  graduates 
almost  doubled.  The  drop  in  1918  was  undoubtedly  due  to  war 
conditions.  This  curve  is  decidedly  consistent  with  figure  11,  which 
shows  that  231  persons  out  of  each  1,000  entering  the  first  grade  will 
later  graduate  from  college. 
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Fio.  0.— Peroentugcs  of  all  students  In  the  various  departments  in  universities,  colleges,  and  te<Anologia.t 

schools,  1K9(>-191 8. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Within  the  last  28  years  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  distribution  of  students  among  the  various  departments.  This 
change  has  been  wrought  very  largely  by  the  multiplication  of  sec- 
ondary schools  throughout  the  country,  thereby  causing  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  preparatory  or  secondary  school  work  required  of 
the  colleges.  As  shown  in  figure  6,  the  proportion  of  preparatory 
students  has  decreased  from  about  33  per  cent  in  1890  to  a  little  less 
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than  12  per  cent  in  1918.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  prepara- 
tory students  is  now  only  about  one-third  of  what  it  was  28  years 
ago.  This  decrease  is  compensated  for  by  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  collegiate  students.  In  1890  about  42  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment  consisted  of  collegiate  students,*  while  in  1918  the  corre- 
sponding proportion  was  about  64  per  cent,  or  an  increase  of  over  50 
per  cent.  No  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  proportion  of 
students  in  professional  departments,  in  1900  the  proportion  being 
highest  and  in  1916  lowest.  The  upward  tendency  in  1918  is  due  to 
the  inclusion  of  students  in  independent  professional  schools  not 
represented  in  the  diagram  for  the  preceding  years.  The  increasing 
rigidity  of  entrance  requirement  to  professional  departments  has 
probably  caused  the  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  students 
registered  in  such  departments  since  1900. 

The  lower  curve  in  the  diagram  representing  graduate  students  is 
significant.  The  proportion  of  graduate  students  in  colleges  and 
universities  increased  from  1.5  per  cent  in  1890  to  4.3  percent  in  1916, 
or  almost  threefold.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  devoting  an  increasing  amount  of  time  to  graduate  work  from 
year  to  year.  This  figure  does  not  represent  special  students  or 
students  registered  in  other  departments. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  PUBUC  AND  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  relative  advancement  of  public  and  private  universities,  col- 
leges, and  technological  schools  is  clearly  exhibited  in  figure  7.  This 
diagram  represents  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  collegiate  and 
graduate  departments  only.  To  secmre  the  index  numbers  for  each 
cm^e  the  enrollment  for  each  biennium  has  been  divided  by  the  cor- 
responding enrollment  for  1896.  The  ciffve  representing  pubUc 
institutions  has  risen  more  rapidly  at  every  interval  than  that  repre- 
senting private  institutions.  In  other  words  the  enrollment  in 
private  institutions  has  increased  113  per  cent  in  20  years,  while 
that  in  public  institutions  has  increased  309  per  cent.  The  rate  of 
increase  for  the  public  institutions  has  been  almost  three  times  that 
for  private  institutions.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  this 
diagram  represents' only  the  rates  of  increasing  enrollments  and  not 
the  actual  enrollment  in  public  and  private  institutions.  By  refer- 
ence to  Table  1  it  is  seen  that  in  1916  the  private  institutions  enrolled 
152,274  students,  while  those  under  public  control  registered  only 
107,237  students  in  collegiate  and  graduate  departments.  From 
these  figures  it  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  private  institutions  register 
about  42  per  cent  more  students  than  the  public  institutions.  From 
the  diagram  it  is  found  that  the  public  institutions  are  '' growing" 
almost  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  private  colleges  and  universities. 
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PBOPOBTION  OP  BfEN  AND  WOBOSN. 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  men  and  women  students  in  imiversi- 
ties,  colleges,  and  technological  schools.  For  both  sexes  there  has 
been  an  increase  since  1890.  In  collegiate  and  graduate  departments 
the  number  of  men  increased  from  44,926  in  1890  to  164,075  in  1916, 
while  the  number  of  women  students  increased  from  20,874  to  95,436 
within  the  same  period.     Expressed  in  percentages,  the  men  increased 
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Fio.  7.— Index  nambers  of  students  In  public  and  private  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  sciioob 

showing  the  rate  of  Increase.   ( For  data  see  Table  1. ) 

265  per  cent  and  the  women  357  per  cent.  Coniridering  all  students 
in  all  departments,  the  men  have  increased  only  143  per  cent  and  the 
women  only  156  per  cent  within  this  period  of  26  years.  In  both 
computations  the  women  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  men. 
This  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  student  body  is  best  exhibited  in 
figure  8.  The  two  curves  representing  collegiate  and  resident  grad- 
uate students  possess  remarkable  regularity,  approaching  each  other 
with  almost  mathematical  precision.  In  1890,  of  these  college 
students  68.3  per  cent  were  men  and  only  31.7  per  cent  women,  but 
in  1916  only  63.2  per  cent  were  men  and  36.  8  per  cent  were  women. 
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The  abrupt  changes  evident  in  1918  are  due  to  war  conditions  and 
can  not  be  taken  to  indicate  general  tendencies.  When  all  students 
in  all  departments  are  considered,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
proportion  of  men  and  women  from  1890  to  1916.  The  general  tend- 
ency taken  by  the  curve  representing  purely  collegiate  and  graduate 
students  seems  to  predict  a  time  when  as  many  women  as  men  will 
attend  college.     This  prediction  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that 


Pio.  B.— PenwDtagM  ot  men  uid  vcmea  Mudsnti  In  uulTHsltUn,  oollegu.  anU  technological  scboola, 
iseo-ms.    (FordatB9MTBblel.^ 

more  girls  tlian  boys  graduate  annually  from  our  high  schools  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  in  greater  numbers  to  enter  college. 
DEGHEBS  CONFERRED. 

Tables  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23  show  the  number  and  kinds  of 
degrees  conferred  in  1918  by  the  672  institutions.  There  were 
28,052  baccalaureate,  3,480  graduate,  and  736  honorary  degrees  con- 
ferred. The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  conferred  on  exami- 
nation by  46  institutions  on  499  men  and  63  women,  as  shown  in 
Table  4. 
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Table  4. — Tn$titution»  conferring  the  Ph,  D.  degree  on  examination  in  191S. 
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University  of  California 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary 

Yale  University 

American  University 

Catholic  University  of  America 

George  Washington  University 
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University  of  Illinois 
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Clark  University 
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Brown  University 
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In  Table  1  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  universities,  colleges, 
and  technological  schools  is  shown  for  biennial  periods  since  1890. 
The  total  number  of  first  degrees,  professional  and  collegiate,  conferred 
since  1870  is  exhibited  in  Table  6.  From  1890  to  1916  the  number 
of  baccalaureate  degrees  conferred  by  nonprofessional  departments 
increased  from  7,319  to  31,826,  or  335  per  cent.  During  this  inter- 
val the  population  increased  only  63  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  first-degree  college  graduates  has  been  over  5  times 
as  great  as  that  for  the  total  population  during  this  interval  of  26 
years. 
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Some  conception  of  this  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates 
may  be  gained  from  figure  9.  These  curves  are  index  curves  showing 
the  comparative  rates  of  increase  in  the  total  number  of  graduates 
receiving  first  di^rees,  both  collegiate  and  professional,  and  in  the 
total  population.  The  original  data  upon  which  these  curves  depend 
are  given  in  Table  5,  The  average  number  of  first  degrees  conferred 
annually  from  1870  to  1874,  inclusive,  was  9,889;  in  the  interval 
187&-1879,  9,862;   in   1880-1884,   11,645;  in   1885-1889,   12,623;  in 
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1890-1894,  16,529;  in  1895-1899,  23,056,  in  1900-1904,  26,848;  in 
1905-1909,  30,823;  in  1910-1914,  37,533;  and  in  four-year  period 
1915-1918,  41,121.  The  average  of  these  10  average  periods  is  16,- 
448.  If  this  general  average  is  divided  into  the  averages  for  each 
interval,  the  index  numbers  shown  at  the  top  of  figure  9  are  secured. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  averages  of  the  total  population  for  these 
respective  intervals  are  foimd  to  be:   40,519,409;  46,167,361;  52,- 
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Fio.  9. — ^Index  numbers  showing  the  rates  of  itfbrease  in  the  total  population  and  in  the  number  of 
graduates  receiving  their  first  degrees ,  1870-1918.    ( For  original  data  sec  Table  1 . ) 

489,168;  58,657,694;  64,991,459;  71,483,147;  78,444,375;  85,816,504; 
95,477,920;  and  102,826,309.  The  general  average  for  these  groups 
is  found  to  be  69,687,335.  If  this  general  average  is  divided  into 
the  group  averages,  the  index  numbers  for  the  total  population  given 
at  the  top  of  figure  9  are  obtained.  This  method  of  securing  index 
numbers  eliminates  irregularities  in  the  curve,  thereby  showing  gen- 
eral trends.  The  population  curve  is  almost  a  straight  line.  The  col- 
lege graduate  curve  in  all  intervals,  except  the  first  three,  rises  the 
more  rapidly  and  almost  in  a  straight  line.     Prom  1870-1874   to 
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1885-1889  the  slope  of  the  graduate  curve  is  not  as  steep  as  that  for 
the  population,  indicating  that  the  population  during  this  period 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  students  receiving  first 
d^rees  from  colleges  and  universities.  Since  the  latter  period  the 
number  of  coU^e  graduates  has  increased  much  Inore  rapidly  than 
the  total  population.     This  fact  immistakably  indicates   that  the 
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Fio.  10.— Per  cent  of  men  and  women  students  reoei^lng  first  degrees  and  advanced  defrrocs  in  unJver> 

sitios,  colleges,  and  technological  schools.  18M~1018. 

Nation  is  becoming  better  educated  from  year  to  year  as  measured 
by  the  number  of  graduates  receiving  first  degrees  from  college. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  proportion  of  men  and  women 
receiving  degrees  from  universities  and  colleges.  (Practically  all 
degrees  granted  by  professional  schools  are  conferred  on  men,  and 
so  have  not  been  included  in  this  diagram.)  In  figure  10  it  will  be 
noted  that  in  general  the  proportion  of  men  receiving  both  first 
d^rees  and  advanced  degrees  has  decreased  since  1894.  Conversely, 
the  proportion  of  women  graduates  has  increased.     These  facts  show 
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that  the  rate  of  increase  in  college  graduation  is  more  favorable  to 
the  women.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
nimiber  of  men  receiving  first  degrees  has  been  about  double  the 
number  of  women  receiving  baccalaureate  degreesi  while  the  number 
of  men  receiving  -  advanced  degrees  has  been  about  four  times  as 
great  as  the  number  of  women  receiving  such  degrees.  The  effect 
of  the  war  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  men  receiving  degrees  in 
1918  is  clearly  in  evidence,  the  curves  for  men  falling  abruptly  in 
1918  and  those  representing  women  graduates  rising  with  an  equal 
angle  of  inflection. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES  LIVING. 

In  Table  5  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  an  approximate 
statement  concerning  the  number  of  college  graduates  in  the  United 
States  in  1918.    This  information  is  not  collected  decennially  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  enumerate 
the  '^ brains"  of  the  Nation.    IVom  the  statistical  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  the  number  of  graduates  receiving  Uieir 
first  degrees  from  universities,  colleges,  technological  schools,  and 
professional  schools  has  been  ascertained  for  each  year  since  1870. 
In  several  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  resort  to  estimates,  which 
are  held  to  be  substantially  correct.    Only  those  graduates  from 
professional    schools    have    been  included   who   had;  not   already 
received  a  previous  degree.    It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  figures 
contain  no  duplicates.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  antedate  1870 
in  securing  the  number  of  college  graduates,  as  all  persons  graduating 
before  that  date  are  probably  over  70  years  of  age,  and  very  many  of 
them  are  not  now  on  active  duty.    Further,  as  only  41  per  cent  of  the 
graduating  class  in  1870  are  estimated  to  be  living  in  1918,  stiU 
smaller  percentages  of  those  graduating  earlier  than  that  date  wiU 
now  be  living.    Another  consideration  operating  to  cancel  these 
omissions  is  that  many  college  curricula  offered  in  years  preceding 
1870  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  diversified  and  thorough 
curricula   offered   to-day.     It  is   believed,    therefore,   that  for    all 
practical  purposes  the  table  presents  reliable  statistics  on  the  number 
of  college  graduates  living  in  1918.    The  total  number  of  students 
graduating  from  college  from  1870  to  1918,  inclusive,  is  1,058,527. 
Of  this  number,  908,469  are  estimated  to  be  living  in  1918.    In  other 
words,  almost  86  per  cent  of  those  graduating  within  this  period  of 
49  years  are  still  living.    This  percentage  does  not  take  into  account 
the  number  of  these  graduates  who  have  become  incapacitated  for 
active  duty. 

The  estimated  total  population  in  1918  is  105,253,300.  There  is, 
therefore,  one  college  graduate  living  to-day  for  every  116  peisoiis 
in  the  total  population.    If  only  the  population  23  years  of  age  and 
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over  is  considered,  the  ratio  becomes  1  collie  graduate  to  every  61 
adults. 

The  death  rates  applied  in  securing  the  number  of  suryivors  have 
been  taken  from  the  United  States  life  tables  prepared  by  James  W. 
Glover  in  1910  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  As  collie  graduates 
should  be  better  able  than  average  citizens  to  guard  and  conserve 
their  health  and,  therefore,  to  promote  longevity,  it  is  probable  that 
the  nimiber  of  survivors  is  slightly  too  low.  At  present  there  is  no 
known  method  of  compensating  for  this  minor  error. 

In  computing  the  number  of  survivors  it  has  been  assumed  that 
each  class  graduated  at  the  age  of  23.  In  the  earlier  years  the  usual 
age  of  graduation  was  a  little  over  23  years  and  in  the  later  years  a 
little  under  this  age.  Some,  of  course,  graduate  earlier;  others  later. 
These  factors  are  practically  compensating,  if  the  average  or  median 
age  of  graduation  has  been  chosen  correctly. 

Table  6. — Method  employed  in  (ucerUnnirig  college  and  univenUy  survival  petceniag^f. 


Itema. 


Total  ooUegiate  enrollment 

Per  cent  of ooUeglate  students  in  *— 

Freshman  year 

Sophomore  year 

Junior  year 

Senior  year 

Number  o  f collegiate  students  in— 

Freshman  year 

Sophomore  year 

Junior  year 

Senior  year 

Baccalaureate  degrees  granted 

Survival  percentage,  class  entering  in  1915 

Collegegriaduates,  class  entering  in  1915 

Survival  percentage  for  each  1 ,000  entering  first  grade  *. 

College  graduates  for  each  1 ,000  entering  first  grade 

Survival  percentages  for  each  1 ,000  entering  high  school. 
College  graduates  Tor  each  1 ,000  entering  high  school 


1915 


221,500 

39.8 
25.7 
19.3 
I5w7 

37,  M8 
56,051 
42,780 
34,701 


1,000 
""'72' 


210 


1016 


M3,041 

80i3 
25.7 
10.3 
15.7 

06,516 
13,443 

46,007 
38,157 


717 


53 


151 


1017 


1211,374 

80i2 
26.3 
10.4 
15.1 

0^610 
63»481 
44,827 
36,447 


538 


30 


113 


1918 


1,707 

30.3 

I9L4 
ISul 


98,  0» 

63,043 
46,503 
34,194 


414 
323 
30 
2i 
87 
63 


1  Estimated. 

>  These  percentages  are  based  on  the  returns  from  313  colleges  of  liberal  arts  which  reported  their  enioU* 
ment  by  classes  for  the  autumns  of  1916  and  1917  (see  Higher  Education  Circular  No.  9,  April,  191S,  Bureau 
of  Education).  It  is  assumed  that  the  percentages  for  1916  held  for  1915  and  that  those  for  1917  hold  (jr 
1918.  Ther  eduction  In  the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  the  first  and  fourth  year  of  college  between 
1916  and  1917  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  war. 

*In  the  report  on  State  school  systems  a  series  of  survival  percentages  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  shown.  If  the  factor  of  retardation  is  omitted  from  consideration  these  percentages  become: 
First  grade,  1,000;  second  grade,  no  data;  third  grade,  no  data  ;fourUi  grade,  no  data  ,>fltth  grade,  1,000;  si^cth 

gftde,  830;  seventh  grade,  710;  eighth  grade,  634:  first  year  high  school,  342;  second  year  high  school,  2«&; 
ird  year  high  school,  181;  fourth  year  high  school,  150;  and  high  school  graduates  (four-vear  schoolsi. 
139.  m  the  accompanying  text  i  t  is  sho^n  that  51./  per  cent  of  those  graduating  from  a  four-year  bi^h 
school  enter  college,  or  72  out  of  the  original  1,000. 
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For  public  high  schools  it  is  estimated  that  9^.7  per  cent  of  all 
graduates  have  completed  a  four-year  course,  while  for  private 
high  schools  it  is  estimated  that  the  correspondiag  percentage  is 
only  89.2.  It  is  also  found  that  28.6  per  cent  of  those  graduating 
from  a  four-year  pubhc  high  school  go  to  college,  while  40.1  of  tlie 
graduates  from  four-year  private  high  schools  go  to  college  the 
year  following  graduation.     In   1914   160,606   students  graduated 
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from  public  and  20,303  students  from  private  high  schools.  Apply- 
ing the  percentages  given  above  (93.7  and  89.2)  to  these  totals,  re- 
spectively, it  is  found  that  150,488  students  completed  a  four-year 
public  high-school  course  and  18,110  students  a  four-year  private 
high-school  course  in  1914,  making  a  total  of  168,598  students  who 
were  undoubtedly  eligible  to  enter  college  in  the  fall  of  1914.  From 
public  high-school  statistics  it  is  found  that  28.6  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  of  four-year  schools  will  attend  college  the  year  following 
graduation.  For  private  high  schools  the  corresponding  percentage 
is  40.1.  Applying  these  percentages  to  the  number  of  graduates 
given  above,  it  is  found  that  the  public  high  schools  send  to  collie 
immediately  43,040  students,  while  the  private  high  schools  send 
an  additional  7,262  students,  making  a  total  of  50,302  students. 
Theoretically  at  any  rate  high-school  *  principals  think  that  this 
number  went  to  college  immediately  after  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1914. 

The  coUege  returns  show  that  the  freshman  class  in  coUegiate 
work  contained  87,088  students  in  1914-15,  which  is  36,786,  or  73 
per  cent,  more  than  the  high  schools  knew  they  had  sent.  This 
great  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  two  reasons:  First,  the  high- 
school  principal  may  not  always  know  how  many  graduates  go  to 
coUege,  as  students  may  move  from  the  community  after  graduation 
or  a  new  principal  may  not  be  able  to  supply  the  data  desired; 
second,  students  may  not  enter  coUege  immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  but  at  some  later  date.  It  is  definitely  known, 
however,  that  out  of  the  168,598  high-school  graduates  in  1914  an 
equivalent  of  87,088  students  were  enrolled  in  the  freshman  classes 
at  coUege  the  foUowing  faU.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  are  repeating 
a  part  of  the  first-year  coUegiate  work,  but  such  students  are  rela- 
tively few  in  number  and,  therefore,  are  not  deserving  of  considera- 
tion in  this  study.  It  is  seen  therefore  that  about  51.7  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  from  four-year  high  schools  go  to  coUege  at  some  time. 

This  percentage  is  highly  significant  in  that  it  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  elementary  and  high  school  survival  percentages 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  for  coUeges  and  universities  on  the  other. 
In  a  footnote  to  Table  6  it  is  shown  that  139  pupils  wiU  graduate 
from  a  four-year  high  school  for  each  1,000  that  entered  the  first 
grade  12  years  earUer.  This  transitional  percentage  (15.7  per  cent) 
shows  that  72  out  of  these  139  high-school  graduates  wiU  go  to  col- 
lege. Table  6  shows  that  52  of  these  wiU  become  sophomores;  39, 
juniors;  30,  seniors;  and  23  wiU  graduate.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  only 
13.9  per  cent  of  those  entering  the  first  grade  wiU  graduate  from  a 
four-year  high  school,  and  only  2.3  per  cent  of  the  original  number 
wiU  complete  a  coUege  course. 
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Similar  percentages  have  been  ascertained  for  the  number  of  sar* 
vivals  out  of  each  1,000  entering  high  school.     On  this  basis  it  is 
found  that  406  will  graduate  from  high  school,  210  will  enter  college, 
and  68  will  complete  a  college  course.     Similarly  it  is  found  that  for 
each  1,000  entering  college  416  will  become  seniors  and  322  wiU 
graduate.     Since  a  large  percentage  of  seniors  in  college  left  in  1918 
to  answer  war  demands,  it  is  highly  probable  that  under  normal  ' 
conditions  a  much  larger  percentage  of  seniors  graduate  than  is  h^e 
indicated,  viz,  only  77.4  per  cent.    This  graph  is  especially  significant 
since  it  shows  the  retentive  power  of  our  school  system  through  the 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  grades.     It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  these  college  and  university  survival  percentages  do  not 
represent  special  students  or  students  enipUed  in  professional  depart- 
ments.   Had  it  been  possible  to  classify  these  students  by  years  the 
survival  percentages  would  have  been  considerably  higher.   All  gradu- 
ate students,  in  either  graduate  or  prof  e^ional  departments,  should  not 
be  included  in  this  diagram,  as  they  have  previously  passed  beyond  the 
limit  represented  in  the  graph.   A  decided  drop  occurs  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  between  the  eighth  grade  and  first-year  high  school.     As 
shown  in  the  chapter  on  city  school  systems,  this  drop  is  not  so  pro- 
nounced in  cities,  where  each  child  completing  the  elementary  school 
work  has  an  opportunity  to  attend  high  school.    The  loss  between 
high  school  and  collie  is  also  very  pronounced,  as  best  shown  by  the 
tops  of  the  double-hatched  bars  in  the  diagram.    Almost  30  per  cent  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  college  do  not  enter  the  second 
year.     The  losses  depicted  from  grade  to  grade  in  this  diagram  are 
sufiicient  to  give  concern  to  school  administrators  in  all  types  of 
schools.     There  seems  to  be  no  measurable  loss  between  the  first 
grade  and  the  fifth.     Compulsory  attendance  laws  are  imdoubt-edly 
largely  responsible  for  this  condition. 

LIBRARIES. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  increasing  size  of  college  and  university 
Hbraries,  as  outlined  in  figure  12.  In  1890  the  average  size  of  the 
library  was  a  little  less  than  7,000  volumes  per  institution.  In  191 S 
the  average  number  of  volumes  in  the  hbrary  had  increased  to  almost 
42,000.     Within  this  period  the  increase  was  fivefold. 

The  average  size  of  hbraries  is  not  so  significant,  however,  as  a 
distribution  of  institutions  according  to  hbrary  facihties.  This  dis- 
tribution is  exhibited  in  figure  13.  It  will  be  observed  that  258 
institutions  do  not  have  so  many  as  10,000  volumes  in  their  hbraries. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  libraries  fall  in  this  group.  In  the  second 
group  it  is  fotmd  that  142  hbraries  have  from  10,000  to  19,999  vol- 
umes. By  adding  these  two  groups  it  is  found  that  400  hbraries  do 
not  have  so  many  as  20,000  volumes.    Altogether,  517  college  and 
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university  libraries,  or  almost  77  per  cent  of  the  total  nximber  of 
institutions,  have  smaller  libraries  than  the  average  previously  shown 
viz,  41,663.  This  asymmetrical  distribution  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  a  few  institutions  have  exceptionally  large  Hbraries.  Thus  15 
institutions  have  libraries  with  210,000  volumes  or  over  as  follows: 
223,470;  260,000;  253,000;  289,110;  298,856;  376,353;  410,573; 
410,722;    451,000;    545,890;    557,931;     711,416;     1,100,000;     and 
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Fig.  12.— The  average  sise  of  college  and  university  libraries.  1890-1918. 

1,241,500.  The  names  of  the  institutions  with  these  large  hbraries 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  detailed  tables.  The  largest  hbrary  has 
about  as  many  volumes  as  the  258  institutions  having  the  smallest 
hbraries.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  all  hbraries  in  1918  was 
23,025,736. 

ENDOWMENT. 

A  distribution  of  imiversities,.  colleges,  and  professional  schools 
according  to  the  total  value  of  endowment  funds  is  shown  in  figure  14. 
From  this  diagram  it  is  seen  that  214  institutions  did  not  report  the 
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amotint  of  endowment  fund.  The  second  bar  represents  58  institu- 
tions having  Bmall  endowment  funds  not  exceeding  $50,000.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  figure  it  will  be  obserred  that  90  institutions  have 
endowment  funds  exceeding  (1,000,000.    In  Table  1  the  total  value 
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of  endowment  funds  for  each  bionnium  since  1890  is  shown.  The 
amount  of  these  productive  funds  in  1890  was  only  $76,680,076,  while 
in  1918  it  was  $481,085,952.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  endow- 
ment funds  has  been  more  than  quintupled  within  this  28-year  period. 
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The  amount  of  productive  funds  and  the  number  of  vohimee  in  the 
librarieis  have  increased  at  about  the  sajne  rate, 

A  better  measure  as  to  the  increase  in  endowment  funds  is  found 
in  the  average  value  of  such  funds  for  each  student  enrolled.     In 
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1890  this  average  was  only  S490  per  student,  while  in  1918  it  had 
increased  to  tl,2S2  per  student.  The  increase  per  student  has  been 
only  162  per  cent,  or  a  little  over  2^  times  aa  much  per  capita  as  it 
was  in  1890.    It  is  doubtful  if  this  per  capita  increase  in  endowment 
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has  kept  pace  with  the  necesBarily  inereaaiiig  coat  of  giting  atodoitB 
a  college  education.  This  statement  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
presented  in  figure  18  where  it  is  shown  that  the  percentage  of  income 
derived  from  this  source  has  decreased  almost  steadily  within  the 
ast  28  years. 
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Flo.  lfi.—InoQiiie(exdodJiig  additions  to  endowment)  and  productive  funds  in  uolTersities.ooIleses, 

and  technological  schools,  1890-1918. 

BENEFACTIONS. 

The  aggregate  of  gifts  and  bequests — excluding  grants  by  the  United 
StateS;  different  States,  and  municipalities — ^reported  for  the  year 
1917-18  was  $27;829,142.  Of  this  amount  $5,577,096  was  for  increase 
of  plant,  $5,277,598  for  current  exp^ises,  and  $16,758,588  for  endow- 
ment.   Thirty-six   universities,    colleges,    and   professional   schook 
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reported  gifts  above  $100,000  received  during  1917-18,  amoiinting 
to  $19,582,483. 

Table  7. — Benefactions. 


States. 


California 

Do 

Do 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District    of    Co- 
hunbia. 

Oeorpia 

Illinois 

Do 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

liaine 

Do 

liaryland 

Ifasaachnsetts... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Do 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

Do 

Do 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

WiaoQOSin 


Institutions. 


University  of  California 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry 

University  of  Southern  California 

Colorado  CoUei^ 

Yale  University 

Catholic  University  of  America 

Emory  University 

Univffsity  of  Chicago 

Knox  College 

Indiana  Central  University 

Dubuquo  College  ( Fourteenth  Street) 

Baker  university 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

Ooucher  College 

Amherst  College 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 

Harvard  University ^ 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Williams  CoDe?e 

University  of  Michigan 

Carleton  College 

Park  College 

Washington  University 

Dartmouth  College 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University 

Cornell  Unl  versity 

Barnard  College 

Bible  Teachers  Training  School 

Cohimbia  University 

Vassar  Colle^'e 

University  of  Rochester , 

Ohio  Wcsicyan  University 

Kenyon  College 

Wilmington  College 

Phillips  University 

Bryn  Mawr  College f. 

Laiayotte  College 

Haverford  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Swarthmore  College 

Vanderbllt  University 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Lawrence  College 

Total 


Amount. 


1240 

130 

1,158 

373 

2,862 

3oo; 

1,161 

2,080 

124 

27o; 

1,000, 
155 
118, 
264 
223 
942 
183 

1,179 
550; 
491 
292 
160 
221 
133 
105 
155; 
152 
273 
111 
262 
139 
282 
253 
180 
188 
109 
101 
111 
114; 
158 
122 

1,093, 
188 
454 
152 
252 


461 
191 
810 
569 

062 
186 

250 
521 
258 
000 
000 
839 
438 
332 
128 
057 
777 
315 
000 
357 
J18 
964 
497 
826 
256 
000 
419 
838 
868 
212 
718 
462 
683 
330 
368 
625 
000 
180 
335 
426 
410 
989 
905 
518 
817 
588 


19,582,483 


VALUE  OF  ALL  PROPERTY. 

The  total  value  of  all  property  owned  by  universities,  colleges,  and 
professional  schools  is  shown  for  biennial  dates  in  Table  1.  These 
totals  lack  significance  unless  per  capitas  or  average  values  are 
secured.  Figure  16  shows  the  average  value  of  all  property  per 
student  (total  enrollment)  and  the  correspondmg  average  per  insti- 
tution. In  1890  the  average  value  of  property  per  student  was  only 
$542,  while  in  1918  it  had  increased  to  $1,396.  (The  last  average  is 
u!iusually  high,  since  the  war  reduced  the  student  body  slightly.) 
The  increase  per  student  has  been,  therefore,  158  per  cent  within 
this  period.  In  other  phraseology,  the  average  value  of  property 
per  student  is  now  over  two  and  one-half  times  what  it  was  28  years 
ago.     The  average  value  of  property  per  institution  increased  from 
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$129,183  in  1890  to  $945,630  in  1918.  The  increase  in  the  impor- 
tance of  an  institution  as  measured  by  property  values  has  been  632 
per  cent  within  the  last  28  years.  The  average  collie  or  univeisity 
of  to-day  has  property  valued  at  about  $1,000,000,  exclusive  of  pro- 
ductive endowment  funds. 
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FxQ.  le.— The  average  value  o(  property  in  universitieB,  colleges,  and  profesBioiiial  schools,  1917-1& 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

As  shown  in  Table  15,  in  schools  of  theology,  8,574  men  and  780 
women  were  enrolled;  10,998  men  and  822  women  in  schools  of  law; 
13,160  men  and  643  women  in  schools  of  medicine;  1,250  men,  in 
veterinary  medicine,  8,185  men  and  129  women  in  schools  of  den- 
tistry, and  3,597  men  and  456  women  in  schools  of  pharmacy.    These 
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totals  include  all  students  in  professional  d,epartments  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  in  independent  professional  schools.  In  1916 
the  schools  of  theology  enrolled  11,291  men  and  760  women;  schools 
of  law,  22,306  men  and  687  women;  schools  of  medicine,  14,105  men 
and  662  women;  schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  3,064  men;  schools 
of  dentistry,  10,521  men  and  194  women;  and  schools  of  pharmacy, 
5,688  men  and  346  women.  Within  this  period  of  two  years  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  schools  of  theology  decreased  by  2,797;  in  law 
schools,  by  15,173 ;  in  medical  schools,  by  965 ;  in  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine,  by  1,814;  in  schools  of  dentistry,  by  2,041 ;  and  in  schools 
of  pharmacy,  by  1,981.  These  enormous  decreases  were  undoubtedly 
due  to  war  conditions.  The  medical  schools  were  least  affected  of 
any  of  the  professional  schools  during  this  period.  An  order  of  the 
War  Department  permitted  medical  and  dental  students  to  complete 
their  course  and  exempted  them  temporarily  from  the  operation  of 
the  draft  laws. 

As  shown  in  Table  21,  schools  of  theology  conferred  816  degrees 
on  men  and  12  on  women;  schools  of  law,  2,272  degrees  on  men  and 
97  on  women;  schools  of  medicine,  2,339  degrees  on  men  and  84  on 
women;  schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  475  degrees  on  men;  schools 
of  dentistry,  2,601  degrees  on  men  and  33  on  women ;  and  schools  of 
pharmacy,  1,037  degrees  on  men  and  13  on  women.  The  number  of 
degrees  conferred  by  these  professional  schools  is  considerably  less 
than  the  number  conferred  in  1916,  as  shown  below,  except  in  den- 
tistry; in  theology,  2,090;  in  law,  4,323;  in  medicine,  3,436;  in 
veterinary  medicine,  759;  and  in  pharmacy,  1,796.  In  dentistry  the 
number  of  degrees  conferred  in  1918  was  greater  than  the  number 
conferred  in  1916,  which  was  only  1,852.  The  total  number  of  de- 
grees conferred  by  these  professional  schools  in  1916  was  14,256, 
while  the  corresponding  number  conferred  in  1918  was  only  9,863, 
or  a  decrease  of  almost  31  per  cent. 

TinnON  FEES  IN  LAW,  MEDICINE,  AND  DENTISTRY. 

The  annual  tuition  rates  charged  in  schools'  of  law,  medicine,  and 
dentistry  are  exhibited  in  figure  17.  The  most  usual  fee  charged  in 
schools  of  law  is  in  the  $100  group;  while  the  most  frequent  ones 
charged  for  medical  courses  and  courses  in  dentistry  fall  in  the  $160 
group.  One  school  charges  $200  for  a  law  course,  a  school  of  medi- 
cine charges  $250,  and  a  school  of  dentistry  charges  $210.  The  tui- 
tion fees  charged  in  schools  of  law  and  schools  of  medicine  are  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  range,  while  greater  uniformity  prevails  among 
schools  offering  courses  in  dentistry. 
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Law, 


MedfCtne  . 


Den'i't^i-ry 
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Fio.  17.— The  annual  tuition  fees  charged  by  professional  schools  for  courses  in  law,  medicioe,  and 

denttetry,  1917-18. 
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INCOME. 

The  total  receipts  of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  scbixda 
in  1918  was  $153,801,555,  including  additions  to  endowments,  lite 
total  "working"  income,  excluding  additioos  to  endowment,  was 
(137,055,415.  In  1892  the  total  income  amounted  to  (27,894,163, 
while  the  "working"  income  aggregated  $21,209,578.  From  these 
corresponding  amounts  it  is  found  that  the  total  income  of  coU^es, 
universities,  and  professional  schools  increased  453  per  cent  within 
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this  26-year  period,  while  the  "working"  income  increased  547  per 
cent  within  the  same  period.  These  increases  are  not  so  significant 
as  the  per  capitas  exhibited  in  figure  15.  In  that  diagram  it  is 
found  that  the  average  working  income  per  student  in  1892  was  only 
$68,  while  in  1018  it  had  increased  to  $365.  This  increase  amounts 
to  437  per  cent.  In  other  words,  it  now  costs  over  five  times  as 
much  per  year  to  provide  education  for  a  college  student  as  it  did  26 
years  ago.  The  rate  of  increase  has  been  quite  regular  within  this 
period  and  does  not  show  any  sudden  increases  except  in  1918,  which 
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is  undoubtedly  accounted  for  by  an  unexpected  decrease  in  the 
student  body  due  to  war  conditions.  The  statistics  for  income  in 
1890  seem  to  be  imreliable,  since  all  soiu-ces  of  income  were  not 
sought  at  that  time  in  the  statistical  inquiry. 

The  average  income  per  student  indicates  only  a  general  trend,  as 
all  institutions  do  not  have  these  averages.  A  clearer  conception  as 
to  this  variation  among  the  different  institutions  is  gained  from  figure 
18.  Here  the  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  have 
been  distributed  according  to  the  average  income  per  student.  Only 
12  institutions  receive  less  than  $50  per  student;  66  receive  from  $50 
to  $99;  82  receive  from  $100  to  $149,  etc.  More  institutions  fall  in 
this  $10O-$149  group  than  in  any  other.  The  four  longest  bars,  rep- 
resenting 297  institutions,  show  an  average  income  per  studeiit  rang- 
ing from  $50  to  $249.  The  average  income  of  $365  is  not  typical  of 
a  very  large  number  of  schools.  A  few  schools,  29  in  number,  have 
a  "working^'  income  of  $1,000  or  more  for  each  student  enrolled. 

PER  CENT  OF  INCOME  FROM  EACH  SOURCE. 

A  careful  analysis  of  figure  19  sho¥rs  that  considerable  change  has 
taken  place  since  1892  in  the  percentage  of  revenue  of  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools  derived  from  the  various  sources. 
The  percentage  derived  from  student  fees  has  remained  practically 
constant,  beginning  and  ending  near  the  25  per  cent  line.  The  pro- 
portion derived  from  productive  funds  has  decreased  from  18.5  per 
cent  in  1892  to  14.6  per  cent  in  1918.  The  percentage  derived  from 
the  State  and  city  was  lowest  in  1896,  when  the  percentage  was  only 
10.6,  and  highest  in  1918,  when  27.2  per  cent  was  derived  from  these 
sources.*  The  percentage  derived  from  private  benefactions  has 
shown  considerable  fluctuation,  but  in  general  has  decreased  within 
the  period  represented.  While  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  uni- 
versities and  colleges  has  increased  in  general,  the  proportion  of 
revenue  derived  from  this  source  has  almost  steadily  decreased  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  derived  from  other  sources.  The  pro- 
portion received  from  incidental  sources  has  remained  practically 
constant.  In  general  these  higher  institutions  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  depend  upon  the  State  or  city  for  support  and  less  on  income 
from  productive  funds,  private  benefactions,  and  Federal  support. 
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Tablr  8. — Per  cent  of  income  of  public  and  private  univer$itiee,  coUt^M,  and  prqftuiond 

schools  derived  from,  the  various  sources,  1917-18. 
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In  figures  20  and  21  the  percentage  of  revenue  of  universities,  col- 
leges, and  professional  schools  derived  from  the  various  sources  is 
shown  by  States  for  public  and  private  institutions. 
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The  public  institutions  as  a  general  rule  derive  a  very  small  pro* 
portion  of  their  revenue  from  productive  funds.  Almost  a  negligible 
percentage  is  secured  from  private  benefactions.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  income  of  these  institutions  comes  from  public  sources,  and  from 
studei}t  fees  and  other  sources.  Alabama,  Idaho,  and  North  Dakota 
are  conspicuous  because  of  the  unusually  high  percentages  of  revenue 
derived  from  productive  funds.  Delaware  and  Florida  derive  com- 
paratively high  proportions  of  their  income  from  private  sources. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  Mississippi,  Vermont,  and  Virginia  get 
relatively  small  percentages  of  income  from  public  sources.  The 
public  institutions  in  Arkansas,  Maryland,  and  New  York  derive 
practically  all  their  income  from  public  sources. 

The  private  institutions,  except  in  Vermont,  get  very  little  revenue 
from  public  sources.  The  greatest  proportion  of  revenue  comes  from 
student  fees  and  other  sources.  A  considerable  proportion  also 
comes  from  productive  funds  and  private  sources.  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  and  Illinois  are  conspicuous  for  the  large  proportion  of  income 
derived  from  private  sources.  The  private  institutions  in  California, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maine,  and  Texas  receive 
relatively  large  percentages  of  revenue  from  productive  funds.  In 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  }^iississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  income  of  these  private  schools  is  derived 
from  student  fees  and  other  incidental  sources. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Table  17  shows  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various 
special  courses  offered  by  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools.  In  short  winter  courses  12,096  students  were  enrolled,  con- 
sisting of  8,429  men  and  3,667  women.  In  extension  courses  15,063 
men  and  17,817  women  were  registered,  making  a  total  of  32,880  stu- 
dents. In  correspondence  courses  there  were  2,879  men  and  2,459 
women,  or  a  total  of  5,338  students. 

In  the  summer  schools  of  these  higher  institutions  in  1917  25,538 
men  and  52,521  women  were  enrolled.  The  number  of  women  was 
more  than  double  the  number  of  men  in  these  schools. 
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Table  9. — Pro/e$sor$  and  initnu:tor$  in  univcrntieaf  eollegeif  and  pro/eananal  tehooU 

in  1917-18. 


SUtos. 


Total  nurabv 

(«xcladini;di>- 

pHcatflB.) 


C  o  n  t  i  nental 

XJBitfldStaUs 

AlatMunft 

Ariaona 

Arkansas 

OAlifornia 

Colorado. 

Conneoticat 
Delaware 
Pist.  Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia. 

Idabo 
Illiiiols 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Tennessee 
Texas.... 

Utah 

Vermont. 
Virginia.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MississippL 

Missouri... 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada, 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Khode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 


Washington.. 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Outlying  posses 
sions. 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 


>  Including  engineering. 

I  Includes  theology,  law,  medicine,  vetertnary  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 


UNIVEBSITIES,  OOULiEOES,  PB0FE8SI0NAL  SCHOOLS. 
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Table  10. — Number  of  undergraduate  and  ffraduate  studenU  in  public  univerBitiee,  col- 

Ugee,  and  technological  schools  in  1917-18. 


Stot€8. 


Continental    United 
SUtes 


Alabama... 
Arisona.... 
Arkansas.. 
GaUlornia.. 
Colorado. . , 


Comieotioat 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Oolimibia. 

Florida 

Q«orgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa.... 


Kentucky 

f.ntii«i|tTH 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mawachosette. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. 
MissisBip|)i. 

MiSBOllli... 

Montana... 


Nebraska , 

Nevada , 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mezioo. ... 


NewYork 

North  CaroUna. 
North  Dakota- 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon.  ••...... 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Oarolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Texas.... 

Utah 

Vermont. 
VirginU.. 


Washington... 
WestVTrginia. 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Outlying  po8sessi< 

Porto  Rico*  ' 


lons: 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Ill 


3 


2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 
8 
3 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

5 
3 
3 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
0 
8 

5 
2 
2 
6 
3 

2 
1 
1 
4 
3 

1 
8 
2 
1 
4 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


Collegiate  depctftments. 


Men. 


M,410 


1,100 

203 

318 

2,788 

1,176 

112 
216 
335 
296 
1,487 

255 
2,806 
2,151 
2,  MS 
1,866 

533 
509 
611 
1,537 
888 

4,536 

1,877 

866 

2,209 

478 

1,424 

151 

305 

0 

137 

4,176. 
1,118 
451 
4,749 
1,159 

1,283 
1,743 

194 
1,404 

440 

407 

1,737 

650 

296 

1,980 

1,655 

542 

1,998 

78 

45 
24 


Women. 


41,887 


512 

196 

247 

3,444 

2,300 

25 

117 

229 

361 

12 

208 
1,885 
1,675 
2,612 
1,465 

407 

20O 

223 

3 

24 

1,834 
1,852 

750 
1,529 

573 

1,780 

162 

150 

0 

115 

2,740 
11 

529 
4,447 

920 

1,189 

257 

47 

27 

436 

247 

1,800 

780 

179 

3 

1,888 
229 

1,636 
114 

14 

49 


Total. 


5 


101,207 


1,621 

399 

565 

6,232 

8,476 

137 
333 
564 
657 
1,499 

463 
4,191 
8,826 
6,205 
8,321 

940 
709 
884 

1,540 
412 

6,370 
3,729 
1,624 
3,738 
1,051 

3,204 
313 
554 

0 
262 

6,916 
1,129 
980 
9,196 
2,079 

2,472 
2,000 

241 
1,431 

876 

654 

8,537 

1,480 

474 

1,963 

3,543 
771 

3,634 
192 

50 
73 


Qreduate  departments. 


Men. 


2,752 


12 

0 

10 

20 

1 

8 

238 

510 

60 

66 

0 
0 

1 

12 
14 

6 

298 

116 

822 

67 

19 

19 

4 

10 
28 

192 
221 

3 
117 

6 

127 
8 
0 
0 
1 

5 

37 

14 

164 

29 

22 
40 

0 
28 

7 

7 
88 

36 

2 

24 

134 

19 

228 

2 

0 
0 


Women. 


2,132 


0 
0 
0 
11 
6 

7 

77 

89 

260 

56 

28 
9 
5 
0 
1 

82 

106 

0 

73 

9 

175 
8 
0 
0 
0 

5 

4 

7 

168 

21 

10 
8 
2 

11 
4 

8 
27 
4 
2 
0 

180 

15 

125 

0 

2 
0 


Total. 


8 


4,884 


12 

30 

4 

748 

135 

0 
0 
1 

23 
20 

13 
376 
905 
682 
123 

42 

28 

9 

10 

29 

274 

327 

3 

190 

15 

302 

11 

0 

0 

1 

10 
41 
21 
327 
50 

32 

43 

2 

39 
11 

10 
65 
40 
4 
24 

264 

34 

353 

2 

2 
0 


Total  number  of  under- 
graduate and  gradp 
uate  students. 


Men. 


62,162 


1,121 

213 

319 

3,026 

1,245 

112 
216 
336 
308 
1,501 

261 
8,104 
2,267 
2,915 
1,923 

562 
528 
615 
1,547 
416 

4,728 
2,099 

868 
2,326 

484 

1,551 

154 

395 

0 

138 

4,181 
1,155 
465 
4,913 
1,188 

1,305 
1,783 

194 
1,432 

447 

414 

1,775 

686 

297 

2,004 

1,780 

561 

2,226 

80 

45 

24 


Womem. 


10 


44,019 


512 

216 

250 

3,954 

2,366 

25 
117 
229 

372 
18 

215 
1,462 
1,764 
2,872 
1,521 

430 

209 

228 

3 

25 

1,916 
1,958 

759 
1,602 

582 

1,955 

170 

159 

0 

115 


16 
49 


Total. 


11 


106,181 


1,633 
429 
569 

6,980 
3,611 

137 
333 
565 
680 
1,519 

476 
4,566 
4,031 
5,787 
3,444 

983 
737 
843 
1,550 
441 

6,644 
4,056 
1,627 
3,028 
1,066 

3,506 

324 

554 

0 

253 


2,745 

6,926 

15 

1,170 

536 

1,001 

4,610 

9,523 

941 

2,129 

*'ifi 

2,504 

260 

2,043 

49 

243 

38 

1,470 

440 

887 

250 

664 

1,827 

3,692 

784 

1,470 

181 

478 

3 

2,007 

2,018 

3,807 

244 

805 

1,761 

3,987 

114 

194 

61 

73 


15599**— 21 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1»16--1«W. 


Table  11. — Number  of  undergraduate  arid  graduate  etudents  in  private  umvcmtiei,  coir 

legee,  and  teiAnological  KkooU  in  1917-18. 


Ststes. 


CoatlnenUl    United 
8tot€s 

AJabama... 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia 

Florida 

Oeorsia 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

ICansas 

Kentucky 

Tioniwiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohttaetts •«. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MiaBourT. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewMeadco 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahooia 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wiaoonsln , 

Wyoming , 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions, 


443 


8 
0 
6 
11 
4 

4 

0 

« 

2 

14 

1 
80 
12 
19 
16 

9 

5 

3 

12 

18 

8 
10 

7 
18 

0 

7 
0 
2 
0 
0 

30 
17 

2 
28 

3 

7 
87 

1 
11 

4 

16 

12 

0 

3 

20 

2 

3 
9 
0 


Collegtete  departments. 


Men. 


74,861 


462 

0 

847 

2,507 

407 

1,973 
0 

1,328 
100 
818 

88 

6,176 
1,730 
2,089 
1,061 

616 
796 
8S8 

1,489 
7,316 

891 
1,037 


2,368 
0 

648 

0 

1,008 

1,947 

0 

13,162 

1,456 

70 

3,787 

148 

272 

10,816 

504 


181 

1,196 

1,662 

0 

886 

086 

109 

126 

895 

0 


Women. 


63,549 


406 

0 

856 

2,512 
708 

2i0 

0 

1,227 

153 
1,406 

96 
7,844 
1,524 
2,589 
1,485 

413 

487 

867 

1,447 

7,106 

748 
1,838 

467 

1,609 

0 


0 

0 

181 

0 

8,294 
1,065 

123 
8,437 

231 

873 
6,455 

212 
1,196 

199 

1,864 

1,960 

0 

151 

1,441 

144 

156 

1,009 

0 


188,410 


5,675 


870 
0 

708 
5,019 
1,110 

2,218 

0 

2,555 

252 

2,224 

134 

14,020 

3,254 

4,628 

2,486 


1,285 

1,220 

2,936 

14,421 

1,639 

3,375 

830 

3,877 

0 


'•   0 

1,008 

2,128 

0 

21,456 

2,540 

193 

7,234 

374 

645 

17,271 

806 

2,028 

880 

8,000 

8,682 

0 

487 

2,376 


281 

1,904 

0 


Oradnate  depart* 


Men. 


0 

0 

0 

211 

48 


0 

238 

13 

0 


1, 


18 

11 

3 

20 

8 

0 

111 

602 

0 
0 
0 
49 
0 

8 

0 

1 

83 

0 


1, 


8 

0 

28 

7 


84 
2 
1 

124 

15 

0 

0 

2 

5 
0 
0 
0 


Women. 


8y757 


4 
0 
0 


49 

80 

0 

65 

11 

4 

0 

1,126 

IS 

16 

1 

2 

5 

0 

52 

197 

2 

0 
1 


4 

0 
0 
1 

0 


1, 


6 

0 

17 


4 

875 

23 

6 

0 


6 
0 
1 
6 

8 
0 
1 
0 


Total. 


8 


9,338 


4 

0 

0 

499 


0 
303 


0 

2,721 

31 

87 

4 


13 

0 

163 


3 
0 
1 


6 
0 
1 

84 
0 

8,875 

9 

0 

40 

12 

8 

1,066 

50 

8 

1 

178 

21 

0 

1 

8 

7 
0 
1 
0 


Total  number  oC 
dergraduate  and 


Men. 


80,436 


482 

0 

847 

8,n8 

456 


0 

1,566 
112 
818 

38 

7,771 
1,748 
2,060 
1,064 

686 
806 
853 

1,600 
7,818 

891 
1,087 

363 

2,417 

0 

545 

0 
1,094 
2,090 

0 

14,671 

1,458 

70 

3,810 

150 

276 
11,486 


885 

183 

1,320 

1,677 

0 

336 

937 

114 

135 

896 

0 


!• 


57,806 


41S 

0 


8,800 
7S8 

370 

0 

1,308 

168 
1,410 


TolaL 


11 


147,743 


8,970 
1,587 
8,806 
1,480 


415 
488 

867 


h 


1. 
1, 


670 
0 
0 

188 
0 

9,600 
1,091 


8,454 


877 
6,830 


1,201 
109 

1,013 

1,966 

0 

153 

1,447 

146 

156 

1,010 

0 


874 
0 


5,518 
1,308 

2,496 
0 

2,856 
3«S 


134 
16,741 


4.6SS 

3,4» 

l.QQ 

1, 
1, 

15,13D 

l,6tt 

8,373 

831 

8,916 

0 

1,215 

0 

1,094 

«.»? 

11,331 
a.  549 

liB 

7,364 


3,031 
3S1 

S.23I 

a,6o 

0 

488 

3,384 


1.905 
0 


i 


mu  u^st  mur 


essg  arss 


I 

I 
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Tablb  13. — Students  in  universities ,  collsffes,  and  professional  schools  in  1917-18, 


Stotw. 


Preparmtory 
depart- 


Total  number 

(excluding 

duplicates). 


Continental 
United  States.  128,157 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist.  Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

niinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

ICaryland 

Massachusetts 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missoufi.. 
Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . .. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying 

Hawaii. 

Porto  Rico. 


126 

116 

4,080 

8991 

0 

0 

187 

184 

362 

251 

433 

746 

.  606 

861 

33 

32 

70 

^ 

451 

1,007 

467 

131 

153 

154 

334 

00 

36 

H 

0 

(J 

114 

1 

>  Includes  also  engineering  students. 

*  Includes  students  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 

*  Inchides  students  in  music,  art,  oratory,  business,  etc.,  unless  they  are  enrolled  m  four-year  courses 
leading  to  a  collogiato  degree. 
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BIENNIAL  STTBYEY  OF  EDUGATIONy  1916-1918. 


Table  14. — VndergradwtU  itudenU  in  unweniHeM,  eoUeges,  and  tedmohgieel  tdiMlU 

in  1917-18. 


BUtcs. 


ConttBflotal  UnitMl  States 

Alftbuiu 

AriMOA 

ArkansM 

OBUfornia 

OricnMlo 

Connecticat 

Delaware. 

Dist.  Colombia 

Florida..: 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Dliiiois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassaohoMtts 

Midii|;an 

Blinneoota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Uampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oref^on 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WashinRtoo 

WeetV^ginla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying  possessiona; 

Porto  lUoo. '.'!!*.! 


InftI 

tu- 

tionsJ 


S 


554 


11 
1 
7 

18 
8 

6 
1 
8 
4 

17 

8 

82 
14 
22 
19 

11 

6 

4 

14 

19 

18 
18 
10 
20 
8 

8 
1 
8 
6 
8 

85 

19 

4 

34 

6 

9 
38 

2 
15 

7 

17 

15 

2 

4 

24 

4 

4 

10 
1 

1 


CoUegaBfor 


InftI 

Ui- 

tlont. 


124 


8 

0 
0 
4 
1 

8 

0 
8 
1 

7 

0 
8 
8 

8 
2 

4 

2 
1 
5 
7 

8 
8 

0 
8 
0 

1 
0 
2 
4 

0 

15 
5 
0 
6 
0 

0 
11 
0 
5 
0 

2 
2 
0 
2 
8 

1 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 


Under- 
gradu- 
ate sto- 


80,873 


186 
0 
0 

488 

16 

1,978 

0 

806 

296 

2,161 

0 
704 

sn 

297 
60 

281 
658 

874 
1,744 
4,368 

212 
228 

0 
1,078 

0 


150 
0 


1, 
1, 


l',325 
0 


0 
2,279 

0 
1,684 

0 

206 
885 

0 

301 

3,878 

38 

0 

189 

0 

0 
0 


OoUegesfor 


Colleges  lor  both  sexes. 


Insti 

tu- 

tlont. 


100 


8 
0 
8 
1 
1 

1 
0 
8 

1 
7 

0 
4 

1 
1 
0 

1 
8 
0 
8 
6 

0 
8 
5 
7 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

9 
7 
0 
8 

1 

.  0 
7 
0 
5 
0 

8 
3 
0 
0 
9 

0 
0 
3 
0 

0 
0 


Under* 
gradu- 
ate stu- 
dents. 


25,495 


0 

131 

354 

48 

340 
0 


861 

1,319 


108 

108 

0 

50 

467 

0 

984 

6,381 

0 
879 


0 
0 
0 
175 
0 


^ 


740 

0 

678 

121 


0 

1,098 

0 

144 

1,405 

0 

0 

1,365 

0 

0 

867 

0 

0 
0 


Insti 
tn- 


5 
1 
5 

18 
6 

1 
1 
4 
3 
8 

8 

35 

10 
18 
17 

6 
3 
8 

6 
6 

11 
8 
5 

10 
8 

7 
1 
1 
1 
8 

11 
7 
4 

35 
5 

9 
30 
3 
5 
7 

13 

10 

3 

3 

7 

8 
4 

7 
1 

1 
1 


Undergradaate  studoiti 


8 


97.399 


1,435 


665 

4,883 
1,567 


113 

25 

316 

117 

1,35S 

974 

100 

158 

144 

99 

283 

304 

8,378 

8,690 

8,010 

8,006 

4,335 

5,096 

2,817 

3,900 

918 

649 

1,090 

1,282 

8,436 

5,215 
2,686 
1,838 
8,499 
478 

1,806 
151 


17 
137 

9,656 
1,348 
521 
7,701 
1,808 

1,555 

10,380 

788 

608 

621 

1,307 

3,514 

650 

430 

687 

1,736 

667 

3,704 

78 

45 

24 


79,941 


325 

195 

483 

5,702 

2,965 


7T0 


466 


2,682 
3,811 


3,543 
573 

3,446 

168 

189 

6 

115 

6,312 
886 


7|306 
1> 


5,'750 


139 
635 

1,067 

3,855 

780 


179 

3,083 
385 

2,278 
114 

14 
49 


ToteL 


19 


177.M0 


i.eo 
» 

10,  SM 
4,SB 

m 
m 

2.» 

N 

SP 

1«.«6S 

6,16S 

9.0 

5,711 

i,m 
i,m 

.  1,7« 
4,W 

l.« 
6,06 
1,061 

4,251 
lU 
554 


15,80 

i,m 

15,007 
3,3S 

3,117 

16,091 

l,Off 

133 

1,2« 

3,961 
4,881 

l.« 
760 

m 

3,768 

1.08 

4,963 

IflS 

56 
71 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  191^-1918, 


Table  16. — Students  in  engineering  cotaru$  in  univeniUu^  coUegtt^  and  tedmologieat 

schooU  in  1917-18, 


states. 

Gen- 
eral 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Chem- 
ical 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Civil 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Elec- 
trical 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Me- 
dianica] 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Min- 
ing 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Ce. 
nunio 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Tex- 
tile 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Archi- 
tectural 
engi- 

Total 
engi- 
neering 
stu- 

dflOtBL 

1 

S 

S 

4 

ft 

< 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

Continental 
United  States. 

r,203 

4,548 

5,108 

5,683 

5,944 

1,298 

HI 

156 

261 

31.120 

AiRhf^nia 

S3 

75 
10 
30 
300 
56 

77 
17 
84 
5 
96 

13 
232 
218 
153 

19 

45 
45 
54 
16 
272 

227 
70 
46 
66 
20 

101 
13 
20 

88 

4 

944 
79 
17 

896 
14 

23 

501 

9 

32 

23 

10 

180 

3 

92 
117 

76 
44 

1 

221 

17 

9 

109 
92 

47 
24 
64 
11 
264 

14 
380 
340 
216 

51 

137 
77 
82 
18 

319 

186 

129 

59 

66 

41 

80 

M 

17 
6 

500 
118 

12 
454 

36 

83 

468 

13 

5 

13 

232 

4 

60 
180 

189 

41 

114 

2 

237 
16 
19 

418 
84 

142 

18 

65 

4 

250 

15 
324 
353 
114 

42 

12* 

76 

10 

360 

251 
55 

11 
51 
15 

55 

40 

32 

137 

6 

1,000 

52 

16 

426 

16 

95 
481 
23 
62 
46 

6 
98 

2 
22 
94 

139 
18 
84 
12 

8 
51 

1 
170 
164 

17 

594 

AiisAna. 

94 

AriransffUf  ..  .,..,,. 

44 

35 

9 

313 

43 

105 
24 

137 

5 

46 

10 
233 
259 

76 

112 

CaUfomia 

1,345 
5S5 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

388 

Delaware 

11 

407 

42 

94 

District  of  Colombia. 

757 

Florida 

07 

Oeorgia 

61 

717 

TH^O . 

14 

18 

7 

06 

lUinoisi 

86 

26 

13S 

8 

57 

1,465 

1,185 

752 

Iowa« 

87 
514 

6 

0» 

Kentucky 

19 

201 

Louiaiana^ 

91 

16 

133 

286 

1,297 
170 
159 
330 

37 
94 

161 
99 

66* 

8 

4 

333 

Maine 

322 

ICaryland 

177 

Kassachowtts* 

59 

69 
74 

1,0» 

2,361 
507 

Michigan* 

22 

MinnMota 

MIssiasippi 

375 

Miasoiri'. 

75 
52 

672 

U 
5 

147 

Nebraska* 

2S3 

Nevada 

27 

00 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

50 
48 

160 

New  Jersey 

98 

9* 

17 

8 

3a 

New  Mexico* 

33 

NewYorkw 

312 

763 
75 

9 
363 

6 

27 
605 

18 

ii" 

300 

North  Carolina 

66 

1 

17 

North  Dakota....... 

Ohio 

37 
705 
181 

IS 
68 

11 
66 

116 
268 

Oregon" 

41 
218 

286 

Pennsylvania!* 

702 
48 

218 
39 

135 

9 

147 

3,177 

Rhode  Island 

Ul 

South  Carolina 

••••••■• 

13 

335 

South  Dakota 

125 

TennesMe 

170 

Texas 

16 

7 

610 

Utah" 

6 

233 

Vermont 

174 

VIrglnlft      , 

442 

79 

93 
54 
56 

13 

77 

025 

Washingt(mi« 

•••••••a 

581 

WestVifg^al...^;! 

8 
248 

165 

Wisconsin 

11 

5 

586 

Wyoming 

24 

•«•.•... 

Outlying       posses- 
sions: 
Hawaii!* 

16 
7 

16 

Porto  Rico »*.... 

34 

i*           al 

45 

^  1 

>  Fire'protect(onenglne6ring,34;  railway  engineer- 
ing, 38;  munidpaland  sanitary  engineering,  11. 

*  Agricultural  engineering,  43. 

*  Agricultural  engineering,  7;  flour-mill  englneer- 
in£,6. 

^  Sugar  engineering,  71. 

*  Electrochemical  Qnfi:ineering^4;  sanitary  engin- 
eering, 22;  naval  architecture,  77:  engineering  ad- 
ministration, 150. 

*  Marine  engineering,  38;  aeronautical  engineer- 

f  Metallurgical  engineering,  20. 

*  Agricultural  en^eering,  7. 


*  Geological  engineering,  2;  metalhirgica]  engin- 
eering, 6. 

1*  Metallurgical  engineering,  5. 

11  Highway  engineering,  15;  irrigation  engineer- 
ing, 2. 

"  Sanitary  engineering,  10;  metaQurgicalengineer- 
ing,  53;  commercial  engineering,  29;  electrometal- 
lurgy, 35. 

>*  Agricultural  engineering.  69. 

1*  Hydroeleetricaienffineeriiig, 7. 

i&  Sugar  technology,  19. 

>*  Sugar  technology,  IS. 
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Tablk  n,-— Students  in  twnmer  school,  short  winter  ootarse^  exteneion  courses,  and  corre- 
spondence courses  in  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  in  1917-18. 


Bta.Ua. 


Contiiiental  United  States 


Alabama. 
Arlsona... 
Arkansas. 
GaUfornia. 
Colocado.. 


Conneotlcat.... 

Delaware 

I>ist.Goh]oibla. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idabo.... 
minois... 
Indiana*. 
Iowa 


Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Haryland 

Massachusetts  *. 


MichiCBn.. 
HinnesoU. 
MissisBlppi. 
Vissoml . . . 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York*.... 
North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota. 

Ohk? 

Oklahoma 


Orecion 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 


M  QUDQBBWa 

Texas 

Utah 

Vennont.. 
Virgima.. 


Washington. 
WestVfrglni 
Wisoonsm... 
Wyoming*.. 


a. 


Outlying  tMssessioi 

HawaU 

Porto  Rico. 


ns: 


Summer  school 
(1917). 


Men. 


25,538 


490 


42 
1,409 

278 


26 
115 
154 
410 


3,024 
131 
929 
530 

53 
049 

42 

210 

1,188 

1,130 

193 

200 

420 

53 

302 
14 
72 

230 


4,915 
094 
123 

1,505 
537 

244 
358 


21 
103 

078 

1,  v9q 

120 

62 

119 

398 

142 

960 

20 


27 


Women. 


52,581 


1,220 


100 
4,085 
1,700 


250 
900 

713 
910 


3,475 

405 

4,089 

1,012 

03 
1,145 

50 

534 

1,250 

519 
781 
374 
742 
402 

1,132 

87 

150 

507 


7,318 

792 

380 

3,588 

1,137 

022 
1,227 


150 
501 

2,110 

3,751 

578 

475 

152 

1,221 
359 

1,509 
241 


100 


Short  winter 
course. 


Men. 


8,429 


121 
139 


150 


90 

25 

01 

2,064 

274 

48 
104 


18 

84 

350 

1,710 

58 

107 

170 

104 
17 


70 


150 
85 
108 
149 
117 

900 
70 


60 
94 


18 
52 

200 
5 

320 
3 


Women. 


8,007 


137 
0 


84 


14 
85 

13 
917 
104 

9 
0 


37 
0 

0 

1,434 

0 

14 

112 

1 
0 


17 


39 
0 
0 

73 
3 

462 
10 


7 
43 


0 
1 

34 
0 
3 
0 


Extension 
ocnirses.i 


Men. 


15,003 


23 


Women. 


17,817 


170 


213 


(8>420) 


5,240 

0 

10 

541 


1,190 


335 
3 


2,807 
302 

89 
830 

20 


234 


1,144 

238 

19 

440 


81 


155 


1,038 


419 
114 


7,718 
107 
500 

2,087 
17 


7341  230 

(454) 


74 


735 


487 

1,417 

0 

0 


02 


200 


2,003 


793 

0 

S3 

53 


47 


Correspondence 
oouzses.* 


Men. 


8 


2,879 


Women. 


2,450 


10 
30 

(2,450) 
80 


123 


84 

131 

3 

33 
547 

96 


583 


0 

37 

208 

9 

192 


20 
88 

32 

150 


(6.500) 


34 

28 
100 


18 

128 
54 


08 


10 
35 

207 


0 

0 

11 

22 

535 

13 


280 


11 

21 

350 

30 

128 

"id 


6 

104 

07 

114 


29 

0 

154 


141 
83 


111 


1  Also  23,004  extension  students  reported  not  divided  as  to  sex. 

•Also  9,900  oorrespondenoe  students  reported  not  divided  as  to  sex.  ^t^^^^Ai^A^^m*^ 

»  aSo 3io extensionstudents not  divided  as  to  sex;  oorrespondenoe  studenU,  3,004  not  divided fts  to 

•  Also  3,907  extension  studenta  not  divided  as  to  sex. 

•  Also  3^96  extenston  studenta  not  divided  as  to  sex. 

•  Also  9,388  extension  studenta  not  dividod  as  to  sex. 
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BIENNIAL  SUBVBY  OF  EDUCATION,  1J»MM«18. 


Tablb  is.— Number  offirtt  degree*  am/erred  on  men  by  univ€r$Uie$,  eoUeges,  and  teek- 

noloffieal  $chool»  in  1917-18. 


sutes. 


Continental  United 
Statee 


Alabama.. 
Ailaona... 
Arkansas.. 
California.. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia. 


Idaho... 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa... 

Kansas. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Midiigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missoun... 
Montana. . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  DakoU. . 


Tennessee . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . 
Virginia.. 


Washington.. 
WestVfrginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


■ 

1 


Outlying  possessions: 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 


9,003 


M 

8 

S4 

856 

90 

009 
9 

lis 

15 
97 

14 
515 
310 
380 
304 

67 

85 

94 

140 

704 

831 
319 

00 
335 

13 

141 

4 
393 

118 

4 

1,010 

350 

83 

001 

09 

05 
048 

08 
304 

35 

85 

153 

33 

33 

335 

83 

03 

351 

1 


1,500 


38 
7 
7 

48 
31 

II 
8 


0 
10 

4 

100 

73 

no 

55 

30 
30 
35 
10 
60 

71 
84 
39 
55 

4 

S3 

1 

38 

13 

S 

148 

38 

0 

64 

14 

64 

80 

4 
58 
14 


184 


39 

13 

11 

5 

8 
17 
80 

L 


15 
3 


36 

9 

4 


010 


10 


38 


17 
10 


10 


8 


334 


68 


03 
3 


8 
8 


11 


300 


34 
3 

11 
97 


8 


3 
70 


7 
1 


17 


8 


88 


8 


39 


8 


7 
'37 


89 


0 
88 


37 
'38 


1 
3 


8 


18 


!• 


100 


5 
8 


8 


10 


8 


3 

1 


8 


11 


404 


30 
3 

33 

3 
7 


39 


3 

36' 


8 


48 
18 


8 
I 


3 
33 


5 


It 


811 


5 

1 

3 

37 

10 

8 
0 
7 


8 


IS 


738 


6 

8 


00 

80 
9 


0 

0 


46 

4 


85 


1 

38 

8 


88 
80 

0 

8 

7 

4 

3 

66 

84 
8 
8 

II 
8 

0 
I 

4 
9 


8 
3 
1 


10 

7 

i7 


143 

9 

6 

68 

4 

3 
91 

I 
15 

1 

5 

13 

8 

8 

35 

11 
4 

31 
3 


33 
3 

4 
34 
33 

10 
4 

4 

1 

18 

4 
44 
45 

38 
10 

30 
13 
13 


64 

40 

10 

11 

8 

8 

8 


9  . 
11 


14 


781 


10 
1 


10 

34 
8 
1 


SO 


:6 


16 


16 


106 


49 
15 

7 


• 
6 


04 

9 

7 

88 

U 

8 

73 

1 


4 

15 

3 

3 

34 

14 

4 

30 


7S 

OS 

8 

4 
6 

4 


104 

0 

8 

40 

7 

13 

03 

8 

84 


3 
1 
3 
8 

3 

4 

81 

3 


U 
IS 


19 


1 

6 


11 

S 


a 

8 


S 

18 


6 

S 


6 
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Tabls  l9.^4IraduaU  deffree9  conferred  on  men  by  univenUies^  eoUeges,  and  tedmologieal 

9chooli  in  iW7-W. 


states. 

* 

m 

< 

• 

• 
• 

4 

• 

QQ 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

QQ 

• 

•  • 

< 

a 

• 
w 

m 

• 
• 
• 

• 

• 

H 

H 

• 

• 

1 

li 

• 

ji 
16 

c^ 
A 

• 

• 

1 

s 

s 

ft 

< 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

IS 

IS 

14 

17 

IS 

United  States 

1,832 

10 

2 

4 

17 

273 

85 

4 

7 

44 

14 

9 

34 

3 

499 

7 

4 

Alabama ....  a 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

AiixQina 

..... 

Arkansas 

na|1fnmJA 

61 
23 

19 

10 

•  •  •  • 

1 

15 

OolonMloi    .  a .  i  1 X .  ^  .... 

1 

1 

Coimectloat 

15 

8 

1 
1 
1 
6 

1 
81 

4 
16 
10 

4 

6 

1 

33 

Ddsware 

District  of  Cotumbia. . . . 

84 

1 
10 

1 

24 

Florida 

Ofionda. 

3 

1|||A^„ , , 

11Hn9ls>...«.. 

184 
17 
15 
18 

4 
4 

0  •  •  • 

5 
8 
4 

1 

3 
5 

•  •  •  • 

3 

107 
2 
9 

Indtma. , , .  ^ 

7 

Iowa.. 

1 

Kansas 

1 

« 

Kentnoky 

5 

1 

T^fuMnna^ 

8 

1 

•  •  •  • 

Ualn^           . 

2 

ICaryland. 

34 

96 

46 

13 

3 

60 

1 

23 

8 
19 

18 
13 

1 

11 
58 

11 
10 

Iffasfachiiflettt  .....>.... 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Mirh%<mt .,. 

1 

1 

1 

MinnfiffotA .  r 

1 

•  •  •  « 

2 

Kkffiff fpp4 

MVmoun 

1 

2 

8 

1 
2 

Nebraska. 

8 

Nevada 

1 

New  H^pff^irr 

2 
8 

New  Jersey. 

23 

1 

14 

NewMexdoo 

New  York*. 

320 

29 

8 

44 

9 

2 

106 

19 

19 

3 

14 

21 
3 
2 

10 

5 

6 

47 

3 

3 

23 

14 
3 
2 

3 

18 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

124 

1 

1 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio. 

«  •  «  • 

1 

21 
1 

8 

10 

OMfth^fiiA, ,,,,., 

.... 

OfOgMl 

8 

Pehnsylvania. 

8 

20 

1 

3 

1 

*  •  •  • 

"z 

25 

8 

2 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

5 

1 
1 
2 

1 

Vi«m«mm...T. 

Texas 

••  •  • 

8 

1 

Utah* 

•••• 

Vermont 

Vtrfinla 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

Washington 

12 

l^estVlrftnia 

.... 

Wisconsin 

6 

27 

2 

4 

1 

23 

....|....|.... 

>  Fire  proteetion  engineerinf.  1. 

>  Master  of  sdenoe  in  pubUcnealth,  1:  master  of  landscape  gardening,  I . 
•Doctor  of  pedagogy,  2;  master  of  pedagogy,  13;  master  of  landscape  d^ign,  1. 
« Master  of  scienoe  In  metallurgy,  4, 
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BIENNIAL  SUBVE7  OF  EDUCATION,  l&l(^m8. 


Tablb  20. — De^ees  eon/ened  <m  vnmen  hy  univertUieMf  eoUeges,  and  tetknologMi 

tehools  in  1917-18, 


1  Master  of  commereial  science,  1;  graduate  in  public  health,  1. 

*  Master  of  music,  1. 

s  Master  of  science  in  agriculture,  1 ;  master  of  forestry,  1 ;  master  of  architecture,  1;  doctor  of 
master  of  pedagogy,  1*  master  of  commercial  science,  1. 

*  Doctor  of  science,  1. 

*  Master  of  philosophy,  1 


First  degrees  in— 

Graduate  degrees. 

States. 

Arts 

and 

sci- 

enoes. 

Agri- 
cul- 
ture. 

Archi- 
teo- 
ture. 

Com- 
merce. 

Educa- 
tion. 

Fine 
arts 
(art). 

Home 
eco- 
nom- 
ics. 

Mu- 

8i0. 

Or». 
tory. 

A.M. 

M.8. 

PtDL 

1 

t 

S 

4 

S 

« 

1 

8 

• 

!• 

11 

IS 

U 

Continental 
United  SUtes.. 

11^ 

82 

13 

42 

670 

271 

0 
13 

136 
50 

138 

30 
803 
300 
607 
338 

70 

40 

65 

150 

1,328 

371 
337 

1K5 

135 

42 

221 

15 

20 

45 

6 

1,446 

82 

60 

748 

117 

150 
587 

51 
149 

57 

86 

313 

18 

62 

165 

254 

40 

404 

7 

1 

84 

3 

ao 

045 

22 

773 

217 

15 

1,033 

53 

o 

Alabama.        ,   . 

1 
2 

Arlsona. .........  ... 

California 

2 

21 

108 
17 

2 

4 

3 

Colorado  * 

24 

Ccnnecticnt 

2 

2 

5 

Delaware. 

1 

0 

Dist.  of  Columbia .... 

14 

27 
6 

1 

1 

3 

Florida 

i 

30 

'"2 

Georgia 

2 

0 
01 

• 

Tdalio.. 

Illinois 

6 

3 

02 

20 

2 

110 
13 
10 
24 

7 
7 
1 
6 
63 

33 

10 

2 

20 

4 
4 
« 
2 

1 

8 

Indiana.  .   , , 

1 

Iowa 

4 
1 

02 

76 

6 

4 
2 

3 

Kamias 

8 

Kentaoky 

27 

1 

Uatpit  , ,   , . 

10 

Maryland 

• 
1 

1 

4 

5 

5 

2 

Michigan 

57 
64 

2 

2 

M^np^tll,  - 

33 

1 

Mississippi* 

13 

Missouri.'. 

2            2 

1 

116 

1 

15 
34 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

2 

17 

1 

1 

Nevada 

. 

New  Hampshire 

1 

New  Jersey 

i 

1 

1 

New  Mexico 

1 

4 

New  York* 

1 

12 

324 

5 

15 
6 

11 

389 

3 

8 

32 

7 

1 

45 
8 
7 
2 

5 

11 

1 

8 

16 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

35 
158 

...... 

6 

6 

47 

3 

Ohio 

3 

10 
8 

5 
13 

2 

1 

Oklfthomji 

Oregon 

2 

2 
2 
1 

Pennsylvania  * 

1 

44 

30 
6 

11 

Rhode'  island 

3 

South  Carolina 

10 

South  Dakota 

10 

Tennessee 

61 

8 

1 

Texas 

1 

50 

17 

5 

6 

21 

Utah 

43 

Vermont 

VlTgini.^ 

Washington 

1 
2 
1 

2 

21 

8 

1 

39 

3 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  • 

4 

66 
4 

7 

3 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

Outlying  possessions: 

Porto  Rico 

1 

,1; 
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Tablb  21. — Degrees  conferred  <m  men  and  on  women  in  certain  professianal  counes  by 

univereities,  collegeSy  and  profesdonal  schools  in  1917-18. 


states 

Theology. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Veterinary 
medicine. 

Dentistry. 

Pharmacy. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
man. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

IS 

Vt 

United  States.. 

816 

12 

2,272 

97 

2,330 

84 

476 

0 

2,601 

33 

1,037 

97 

A-i^hama. ....,,...  r 

7 

0 

14 

2 

4 

60 

10 

88 

0 
0 
0 
12 
0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

8 

0 

Arftona.. 

Arkansas. 

3 

17 
8 

41 

0 
0 
0 

0 

21 
41 

6 

18 

0 
5 
2 

0 

C^ifornia 

113 
60 

1 
8 

46 

4 

8 

Colonulo 

9 

0 

1 

Coomecticot 

Delaware. 

Dist.  Columbia..... 
Florida. 

18 

0 

425 
13 
23 

10 
0 
0 

63 

1 

12 

0 

92 

2 

15 

0 

Qeorgia 

14 

0 

27 

0 

2 

0 

Idaho 

Illinois 

64 

4 

227 
80 
17 
23 

16 
15 
14 

11 

0 
0 
2 

1 
0 
0 

361 
40 
26 
18 

16 
62 
18 
78 
186 

86 
17 

16 
0 
2 
0 

0 
1 
0 
9 
6 

4 

3 

118 
56 

30 
15 

0 
0 
0 
0 

201 
84 
64 

4 
0 
2 

48 

17 

11 

8 

18 
2 

6 

Indiana............ 

2 

Iowa ............... 

1 
9 

43 

0 
0 

0 

1 

Kansas 

0 

Kentucky 

1 

i^ii^fliina 

21 

0 

2 

Maine 

Maryland 

5 
56 

0 
8 

164 
347 

110 

74 

3 
3 

2 
1 

Massachusetts...... 

205 

97 
44 

10 

94 

1 

19 

6 

0 
0 
0 
5 
8 

0 

23 

21 
10 

8 
10 

2 

10 

1 

Michigan. 

10 

0 

3 

Minnesotflk 

46 

0 

4 

Mississippi......... 

0 

Missouri 

151 

0 

99 

1 

53 

0 

240 

1 

1 

Montana.  .....<■.■  > 

0 

Nebraska 

89 

1 

27 

0 

6 

Nevada  .......*..., 

New  Hamnihi'v . . . 

1 
30 

0 
0 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

Nf)rth  TrAroHna  .... 

88 
6 

2 
0 

420 

14 

1 

114 
18 

9 
62 

22 
0 
1 

8 

1 

0 
5 

400 

11 

71 

0 

332 

1 

378 

9 

5 

50 

12 

24 
207 

34 
0 

North  Dakota. 

6 

123 

20 

0 

1 

0 

Ohio 

37 
14 

5 
96 

0 
0 

8 
0 

40 

0 

82 

3 

5 

Oklahoma. . .  ...... 

3 

Oregcm. 

1 

PemLsylvanJa 

Rhode  Island 

250 

16 

37 

0 

387 

6 

13 

South  Carolhia 

13 
12 

50 

31 

3 

2 
0 

4 
3 
0 

South  Dakota  ..... 

7 

116 
52 

0 

2 
1 

1 

Tenne«we. ...,...., 

6 
10 

•   0 
0 

90 

1 

13 
82 

2 

2 

Utah 

1 

Vermont 

22 
65 

0 
0 

1 

Virginia. 

35 

0 

••"•35' 

12 

5 

27 

0 

1 
0 
0 

21 

0 

12 
9 

0 

Waff^hiffton.  ...... 

8 

0 

7 

West  Virginia. 

...... 

40 

3 

.      93 

0 

19 

1 

' 

1 

62 
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Tablb  22. — Honorary  degr€e9  wnferttd  by  univertUui^  oolUgeM,  and  prqfeMnonal  aoftoolt 

in  IBlJ-ia, 


Btotes. 

• 

« 

* 

• 

» 

• 

• 

• 

£ 

• 

i 

• 

A 
0 

• 

• 

i 

Q 

j 

* 

• 

-< 

• 

00 

• 

• 

i 

1 

t 

S 

4 

6 

< 

1 

8 

• 

!• 

11 

It 

It 

United  States. 

2es 

221 

8 

28 

5 

48 

8 

9 

4 

91 

12 

8 

All^Y>«1l|l.  .........    W    .,    T    ...    . 

7 

8 
2 
2 
14 
2 

8 
1 
2 

AT*«fln» 

1 

A  rkansM .^ 

2 
2 
1 

10 

Oallfomia 

1 
2 

19 

Colorado..  ..••.... 

C0l1]MM!tl<nt  1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

Dolaware 

1 

TM«t^  Columhift. 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

Florida 

Georgia 

7 

6 

•■•••• 

1 

2 

Idaho 

Tiiin<Mff 

22 
10 

IS 
9 

4 

i 

5 

11 

3 

2 

4 
1 
4 
8 
5 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
8 

Iowa... ........ ............ 

1 

1 

Kaiupas*. ^a...  .a 

1 

Kentucky 

# 

2 

MaHnft.. 

1 

13 
6 

8 
6 

6 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
4 
6 

6 

Maryland*  ...  .  .....x.  .. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

...... 

ICBanchnaetisl' .  1 ......... . 

IfiohijEan* 

' 

1 

M^nnwota. 

Miflsinippi'*.' ~  m .  ~ .  ~ .  ~ .  ~ .  1 

1 

1 

Vi9aaw{^~/.V/.V.V,V.\V.V.'. 

10 

6 

1 

N«»^rw*a 

8 

2 

Nevada 

New  Hamimhira  ■ 

8 
7 

1 
8 

4 
8 

New  JerseT. 

4 

1 

1 

Ni^wHexim.    .. 

New  York* 

14 

4 

80 
4 

I 
18 

2 

4 

6 

1 

4 

12 

1 

5 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

OhioM 

28 

8 

2 

4 

8 

1 

OreRoo.  .................... 

2 
86 
2 
8 
2 

10 

...... 

28 
3 
6 
2 

4 

.    1 

4 
1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

...... 

12 
8 

7 

1 

Rhode  Island  ..1^ 

fii^itb  Carolina.. . .......... 

Boath  Dakota^. 

Tmnesne. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

•••••• 

Utah 

4 

0 

1 

1 

« 

Virgfnia 

20 

1 

••••••!*■•••• 

Wi^hii)fft4n. ., ............. 

Wisconsin..... 

6 

4 

1 

Wyomlngx ............  r .  t . 

• 

1 

1  Bachelor  of  musio,  1;  bachelor  of  divinity,  1. 

*  Doctor  of  medioine,  1. 

*  Doctor  of  mechanical  eoidnesrlng,  2;  civil  engineering,  7;  electrical  engineering,  2. 

*  Doctor  of  agriculture,  Ijoaohelor  of  divinity,  I. 

*  Master  of  engineering,  1. 

*  Master  of  mosiq,  1. 

*  Doctor  of  sacred  theology,  4. 
>  Master  of  pedagogy.  1. 

*  Doctor  of  oommeroialsolenoe,  1;  master  of  hmnane  letters,  l ;  doctor  of  sacred  theology,  1; 
dvil  engineering,  1;  doctor  of  public  health,  2. 

M  Bachelor  of  literature,  1. 

"  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence,  1;  doctor  of  chemistry,  1;  master  of  philoso{diy,  1;  bachelor  of 
architecture,  1;  domestic  science,  4;  secretarial  studies,  2. 
11  Mining  engineering,  1. 


of 
In 
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Tablb  TS.-^ummary  of  deffrees  eonferred  by  univertitiei^  ooUeffes^  and  tecknohgioal 

schools  in  2917-18. 


Stotes. 

Baccalaureate  degrees. 

Qxadnste  degrees. 

Honor- 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

degrees. 

• 

1 

S 

S 

4 

ft 

« 

7 

8 

CoDtbiental  United  States 

14,720 

13,332 

28,052 

2,320 

1,160 

3,480 

736 

All|Y>Uilft 

177 
19 
47 

588 

185 

788 
32 

143 
23 

184 

25 
841 
436 
491 
829 

102 

97 

149 

185 

1,117 

667 
320 
115 
404 
81 

204 

6 

328 

215 

7 

1,796 

312 

62 

909 

107 

161 
1,181 

98 
317 

47 

127 

219 

72 

65 

808 

188 

92 

608 

11 

82 

18 

42 

702 

295 

2 
28 

160 

51 

169 

89 

1,026 

809 

607 

425 

•,85 

68 

76 

169 

1,842 

480 
434 
198 
256 
57 

257 
15 
20 
45 
10 

1,872 

88 

101 

967 

184 

157 
675 

57 
159 

76 

145 
864 

78 

67 

171 

299 

42 

482 
12 

259 

82 

89 

1,240 

480 

790 
55 

203 
74 

863 

64 
1,867 

745 
1,098 

754 

187 
165 
224 
344 
2,469 

1,097 

754 

313 

6G0 

88 

461 

21 

848 

260 

17 

8,668 
400 
163 

1,876 
241 

818 
1,856 
150 
476 
128 

272 
683 

160 
122 
479 

437 

134 

990 

23 

9 

2 

0 

88 

24 

86 
1 

60 
2 

19 

1 
835 

43 
45 
80 

9 

9 

8 

38 

179 

81 
89 

4 
64 

2 

28 
1 
2 

42 
0 

520 
83 

5 
80 
10 

5 

165 

28 

19 

9 

15 

26 

9 

2 

15 

18 

6 

109 

0 

1 

2 

0 

109 

19 

9 
0 
80 
6 
1 

0 

122 

18 

28 

26 

8 

7 

1 

7 

05 

41 
21 

8 
21 

0 

18 
1 
0 
2 
0 

889 

3 

8 

85 

7 

8 

59 

12 

7 

2 

6 
11 

1 
0 
0 

11 
1 

44 
0 

10 

4 

0 

197 

48 

95 
1 

90 
8 

20 

1 

457 

61 

73 

66 

17 

16 

4 

45 

244 

122 
60 

7 
85 

2 

46 
2 
2 

44 

0 

909 

36 

8 

115 
17 

8 

224 

40 

26 

11 

21 
87 
10 
2 
15 

29 

7 

153 

0 

15 

3 

Ar)caii8M , . .  . .     .  X . .  X . . . . .  *  X  XX 

4 

CMitrmk^.  a .......    X    . . 

17 

Clolorada 

5 

Conn^lcot 

46 

Delaware 

2 

PlrtHfCt  of  Columbia 

13 

Florida 

Georgia. 

15 

M«Jin 

Illinois 

33 

Indiana.... 

23 

Iowa 

21 

Kansas..... , 

23 

KentnclcT. 

10 

li-ouisiana. 

1 

Ut^\ne 

13 

If  aryland « 

31 

iffasBat^asetts 

19 

Ifffhigan 

23 

11  innMota .....k... 

8 

4 

Miumif^  r. . . , 

19 

1 

5 

Nevada. 

9 

New  Jersey 

19 

New  York. 

83 

North  Carolina 

9 

1 

Ohia 

60 

Oregon 

2 

p^a^cylvaoia. 

108 

9 

South  Carolioa. 

15 

5 

Tcnnestee 

19 

Texas 

Vermont 

5 

27 

WashlngtOD , . 

1 

W^f^  VfrghlA 

10 

Wyominff 

OotlylngpoBsesrions: 

3 

0 

3 

I 

Porto  Rloo 

64 
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Tablb  24. — Property  of  univer$itieM^  eolUgu,  and  profudonal  mhooU^FeUouMpt  ani 

tcholarahips  in  IBll-lS. 


SUtcs. 


Continental 
United  SUtes 

Alabama 

Ariiona 

Arkanas 

Cahioroia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

D<Blaware 

I>ist.ot  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

IrwIfftnA , 

•Iowa 

Kana 

Kentoclcy 

Louisiana 

Hatne 

Haryland 

Massachusetts 

V|f>hi£^ 

Mbmnota 

Mississippi 

MiSBOurT. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia, 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying      posses 
slons. 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 


Number 
Qf  vol- 
umes tn 
librajry. 


23,Q25,7Sft 


168,042 

38,000 

82,646 

915,997 

337,026 

1,463,070 
96,000 

378,623 
77,069 

219,579 

66,370 

1,678,442 

541,753 

597,968 

454,159 

319,286 
141,061 
209,064 
447,207 
2,481,070 

667,684 
538,030 
106,725 
688,283 
67,314 

233,475 

31,000 

182,000 

871,058 

33,523 

2,908,176 
283,029 
103,895 

1,095,199 
75»776 

196,474 

1,677,995 

272,600 

209,238 

99,037 

277,195 
346,714 
84,838 
166,160 
469,297 

213,702 
80,126 

454,263 
41,000 


23,933 

7,500 


Value  of 

library, 

sdenttfflo 

apparatus, 

machinery, 

and 
furniture. 


189,766,703 


f. 


617,390 
146,602 
•'^,411 
^,669 
,376 


865, 

,630, 
,349, 


779,496 
258,236 
1,117,183 
304,738 
880,078 

250,742 
6,608,978 
1,919,865 
4,152,106 
1,630,741 

868,219 

819,612 

516,799 

2,533,188 

5,799,732 

3,857,982 

2,907,206 

733,645 

970,164 
236,887 
390,000 
963,048 
280,008 

12,074,282 

1,248,827 

644,274 

4,744,006 

673,792 

878,748 
9,781,296 

146,600 
1,031,050 

436,961 

1,185,569 

2,452,609 

288,924 

493,717 

1,528,411 

1,138,305 
366,736 

2,420,867 
304,000 


133,719 
97,461 


Value  of 
grounds. 


1104,009,481 


782,000 

190,960 

134,000 

2,060,843 

1,650,099 

338,302 
400,000 

3,393,809 
300,673 

3,174,883 

139,500 

8,943,307 

»  3,063,367 

4,144,653 

3,006,956 

1,374,136 
1,311,048 
133,000 
4,399,168 
6,933,307 

1,491,864 
3,524,757 

683,090 
3,337,709 

311,773 

1,608,390 
415,398 
487,000 

3,993,356 
83,000 

15,334,263 
1,582,067 

434,420 
6,241,341 

233,763 

1,406,791 

11,830,430 

14,866 

3,391,186 

386.800 

3,196,335 

1,904,669 

73,700 

118,879 

1,852,619 

1,433,374 
400,785 

3,989,920 
100,000 


126,116 
65,910 


Value  of 
buildings 
(Indudmg 
dormi- 
tories). 


1329,967,668 


3,276,124 

653,600 

939,200 

19,314,236 

3,941,647 

3,150,773 
074,000 
3,401,939 
1,267,747 
4,763,450 

930,612 
20,196,701 

7,283,471 
12,705,419 

4,600,873 

3,664,821 

2,963,301 

2,190,787 

15,960,008 

24,076,063 

7,608,376 
10,162,714 

2,642,190 

11,333,358 

705,246 

3,786,766 

230,970 

2,520,000 

3,514,684 

365,035 

49,912,341 
3, 964, 947 
1,380,310 

14,648,993 
1,729,687 

2,612,196 

32,689,041 

324,450 

4,033,117 

1,762,302 

4,793,510 
9,067,481 
1,396,700 
1,954,210 
8,288,993 

3,190,825 

1,135,643 

7,719,796 

487,000 


70,499 
186,641 


Value  Of 
dormi- 
tories. 


055,143,845 


1,038,681 
79,500 

311,750 
1,190,084 

185,386 

916,739 
219,000 


210, 


itiu,  too 
336,006 
1,763,264 

135,000 
3,322,427 

966,300 
2,301,631 

825,500 

1,007,501 
614,983 
400,287 
932,761 

6,518,488 

844,453 
2,106,156 

672,150 

1,647,888 

75,000 

368,221 

72,516 

916,000 

742,000 

73,600 

6,128,116 
1,527,379 

311,000 
2,162,064 

247,000 

463,403 
6,244,245 


1,309,800 
387,911 

1,276,768 
3,087,028 


318,819 
1,674,787 

138,628 

126,892 

1,344,979 

60,000 


Productive 
funds. 


Nam- 

berof 

(ellov- 

sUps 

and 

sdbolar- 

ships. 


1481,086,963 


1,885,678 

10,500 

449, 2i2 

36,443,163 

2,437,080 

26,218,180 
473,804 

1,460,807 
214,371 

4,149,386 

1,016,706 
46,038,589 
6,471,505 
9,718,046 
3,416,070 

4,999,303 
6,706,560 
4,187,902 
7,665,567 
73,150,970 

3,'<39,501 

5,397,615 

1,379,000 

13,803,911 

080,250 

4,673,657 

330,654 

4,388,951 

14,090,703 

30,761 

77,384,090 
3,160,002 
2,390,617 

14,028,724 
4,067,947 

3,997,053 
42,776,143 


1,502,043 
1,636,090 

7,553,710 

13,796,791 

20,000 

2,006,198 

7,507,104 

0,572,101 
305,430 

0,839,330 
330,330 


8 


16,609 


10,860 


105 

n 

9 

138 
174 

S» 
2 

SO 

» 

3tt 


1,831 
107 
S» 
2» 

39 
875 
119 
657 

m 

379 
96 

314 
72 

49 

7 
7S3 

562 
6 

1,7» 
610 

33 
450 

37 

I 
967 
255 
447 
2a5 

304 
66 
46 

49» 

535 

42 

S 

137 

48 
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PREFACE. 


The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
emphasizes  vocation  as  one  of  the  seven  objectives  of  education  and 
maintains  that  there  should  be  a  vital  interrelation  between  educa- 
tion for  vocation  and  education  for  the  other  objectives.  In  its  re- 
port "  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education "  (Bulletin  No. 
35  for  1918,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education),  the  commission 
states: 

This  commission  holds  that  education  is  essentially  a  unitary  and  continuous 
process,  and  that  each  of  the  objectives  defined  above  must  be  rect^gnlxed 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  secondary  education.  Furthermore,  it  is  only 
as  tlie  pupil  sees  his  vocation  in  relation  to  lil!<  citizenship  and  his  citizenship 
In  the  light  of  his  vocation  that  he  will  be  prepared  for  effective  menit-ers^hip 
in  an  industrial  democracy.  CJonstniuently,  tliis  commission  enters  its  protest 
against  any  and  all  plans,  however  well  intende<I,  which  ai*e  in  danger  of 
divorcing  vocation  and  social-civic  education.  It  stands  squarely  for  the 
infusion  of  vocation  with  the  spirit  of  service  and  for  the  vitalization  of  culture 
by  genuine  contact  with  the  world's  work. 

Agricultural  curriculuins  in  secondary  schools,  therefore,  should  be 
rich  in  social  and  civic  content  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
specifically  to  the  vocational  efficiency  of  many  students.  The  f  utui-e 
of  agriculture  is  dependent  not  only  upon  increased  knowledge  of 
production  but  also  upon  the  development  of  a  more  satisfying  type 
of  rural  life. 

The  report  which  is  contained  in  this  bulletin  has  been  approved 
by  the  committee  on  agriculture  and  bj'  the  reviewing  committee 
of  the  commission.  Approval  by  these  committees  does  not  commit 
every  member  individually  to  every  statement  and  every  implied 
educational  doctrine,  but  does  mean  essential  agreement  as  com- 
mittees with  the  general  recommendations. 

Clarence  D.  Kinosley, 

Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION. 

When  the  committee  on  agriculture  was  appointed,  agricultural 
education  in  secondary  schools  was  so  new  that  opinions  and  prac- 
tices varied  greatly.  During  the  period  of  investigation  the  thought 
and  practice  in  this  field  have  advanced  rapidly.  The  various  phases 
of  vocational  instruction,  however,  are  not  as  yet  well  defined,  and 
it  may  take  a  generation  to  determine  the  scope  of  work  and  the  ma- 
terial essential  in  order  to  secure  from  such  instruction  the  vocational 
results  desired.  In  no  other  high-school  subject,  probably,  is  the 
teaching  less  uniform  throughout  the  country  than  in  agriculture. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  prohibits  rigidly  standardized  courses. 
There  must  be  sufficient  flexibility  in  agricultural  instruction  to 
adapt  it  to  local  conditions  and  needs;  yet  accompanying  this  flexi- 
bility there  should  be  general  uniformity  in  the  sequence,  nomencla- 
ture, and  nature  of  the  agricultural  courses  offered  in  high  schools. 

II.  AIMS. 

Agriculture  in  secondary  schools  comprises  the  elemental  and  basic 
portions  of  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  found  in  the  best  farm 
practice,  including  crop  production,  live-stock  raising,  marketing,  the 
conservation  of  soil  fertility,  and  the  proper  equipping  and  operating 
of  a  farm  as  a  business  enterprise  and  as  a  place  of  abode.  The  scope 
of  instruction  described  in  this  report  covers  the  last  six  years  of 
public-school  courses  of  study.  This  plan  is  adopted  because  of  the 
recent  division  of  school  work  into  the  so-called  "six-six"  plan. 
Because  of  the  several  types  of  instruction  necessary,  the  aims  be- 
come threefold,  viz,  non vocational,  prevocational,  and  vocational. 

Some  school  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  most  im- 
}X)rtant  industries  of  the  locality,  State,  and  Nation,  largely  for  the 
informational  value  and  apart  from  vocational  motives.  Since  agri- 
culture is  the  most  fimdamental  of  all  industries  and  since  the  num- 
ber engaged  in  agriculture  is  much  greater  than  the  number  engaged 
in  any  other  industry,  the  schools  are  justified  in  devoting  some  time 
to  the  nonvocational  study  of  agriculture. 
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The  prevocational  aim  is  to  introduce  the  growing  child  to  the 
out-door  world,  to  manual  labor,  and  to  the  great  field  of  science. 
This  instruction  should  train  the  child  in  the  simpler  phases  of  farm 
practice  and  at  the  same  time  present  to  him  the  scientific  wonders 
of  the  world  immediately  about  him.  This  instruction  should  come 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  should  be  of  such  a  charactci* 
that  if  the  boy  is  unable  to  continue  his  studies  in  the  high  school, 
his  training  in  agriculture  will  help  him  in  his  future  farm  work. 

Vocational  agricultural  education  is  that  education  which : 

(1)  gives  the  skill  and  knowledge  necessary  to  the  control  of  plant 

and  animal  production,  to  the  end  of  economic  profit,  and 

(2)  is  so  articulated  with  other  education  as  to  promote  the  most 

desirable  farm  community  life. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  agriculture  is  more  than  a  vocation; 
it  is  a  mode  of  life. 

III.  COURSES. 

In  the  following  outlines  the  committee  attempts  to  state  the 
aims,  methods,  and  materials  of  courses  in  farm  crops,  horticulture, 
animal  husbandry,  poultry,  farm  engineering,  and  farm  manage- 
ment which  should  form  the  essential  parts  of  a  four  or  six  year 
sequence  in  agriculture.  It  is  assumed  that  the  students  have  had 
nature  study  (or  elementary  science),  and  in  some  cases,  a  course  in 
essentials  of  agriculture  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade. 

AdaptaPion  to  local  conditions, — It  is  not  expected  that  all  the 
subjects  will  be  given  in  the  order  presented.  The  local  school  au- 
thorities should  work  out  such  an  order  of  subjects  as  will  fit  local 
needs.  Neither  is  it  expected  that  a  topic  will  be  given  equal  em- 
phasis in  all  districts.  In  adapting  any  order  of  subjects  to  local 
needs  it  may  be  necessary  to  expand  one  subject  at  expense  of  another. 

Adaptation  to  sfitdents.^^The  material  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  the  students.  Particular  care  should  be 
taken  with  those  topics  dealing  with  the,  science  underlying  agri- 
cultural practice  that  the  subject  may  be  kept  within  the  range  of 
secondary  students.  For  example,,  students  may  get  a  compre- 
hension of  how  plants  grow  and  the  principles  that  underlie  plant 
breeding  without  going  into  technical  plant  physiology  and  genetics. 
Likewise,  as  an  aid  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  practice  of  feed- 
ing, students  should  know  the  simpler  aspects  of  digestion  and 
assimilation,  and  understand  the  has  is  fori  scientific  feeding.  Yet 
preliminary  lessons  on  these  subjects  need  not  involve  anything 
beyond  elementary  chemistry  and  physiology.  The  extent  to  which 
those  topics  are  considered  will  depend  upon  the  students  and  their 
training  in  elementary  science.  .  i  ,  ,      . 
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1.  FARM  CROPS.  , 

Aim. — The  specific  aim  of  the  work  in  farm  crops  is  to  enable 
young  people  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristics, 
propagation,  culture,  improvement,  storage,  marketing,  and  use  of 
the  principal  local  field  crops  as  will  prepare  thein  for  success  in 
field-crop  farming. 

Content  and  inethods. — A  detailed  outline  of  the  content  of  a 
course  in  farm  crops  would  be  of  little  or  no  val-ue  because  of  the 
wide  variation  in  crops  produced  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
When  the  aim  has  been  agreed  upon,  it  determines,  in  a  general  way, 
the  material  that  should  go  into  the  course;  but  the  committee  felt 
it  wise  to  state  specifically  some  of  the  factors  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  selecting  the  topics  for  study  and  in  determin- 
ing the  time  emphasis  that  they  should  receive.  Even  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  work  in  the  agricultural  subjects  in  secondary 
schools  will  show  a  wide  variation  both  in  topics  and  in  time-value 
given  the  topics.  Such  variations  may  be  found  in  schools  under  es- 
sentially the  same  agricultural  conditions.  The  present  status  is  ample 
evidence  that  teachers  have  given  too  little  thought  to  the  subject. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  some  factors  which  the  agricul- 
tural instructor  should  take  into  consideration  in  selecting  topics  and 
in  determining  time  emphasis : 

(1)  Local  importance  of  the  crop.  In  general,  the  most  important 
local  crop  should  be  the  one  to  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  con- 
sideration. It  should  also  have  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
its  consideration,  e.  g.,  if  seasonal  factoids  influence  the  conditions 
of  its  study,  it  should  have  the  first  consideration  in  time. 

(2)  The  adaptability  of  the  topic  to  secondary  school  conditions. 
Some  crops,  because  of  characteristics  of  growth,  may  serve  better 
for  study  purposes  than  do  some  others.  Among  the  grains,  com  is 
an  illustration  of  such  a  crop. 

(3)  The  status  of  our  knowledge  with  reference  to  certain  subjects 
makes  them  poor  topics  for  study  by  secondary  school  pupils.  What 
should  be  done  in  connection  with  many  topics  is  to  teach  the  best 
accepted  practice  without  going  into  consideration  of  details  of  ex- 
periments involving  doubtful  results. 

(4)  The  importance  of  the  crop  within  the  State  is  a  corollary  to 
the  first  factor.  Crops  that  require  climate  or  soil  conditions  differ- 
ent from  those  to  be  found  within  the  State  should  receive  no  con- 
sideration. For  example,  such  crops  as  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  citrus 
fruits  should  not  be  included  in  a  course  in  agriculture  in  the  North- 
ern States. 

(5)  In  the  organization  of  subject  matter,  there  is  no  high-school 
agricultural  subject  in  which  there  is  greater  need  for  the  recog- 
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pilion  of  seasonal  sequence.  Seasonal  organization  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  almost  immediate  application  on  the  home  farm,  and  the 
school  has  the  interest  of  the  home  and  community  to  reinforce  itis 
teachings.  It  also  makes  more  available  a  supply  of  laboratory  and 
illustrntive  material.  These  are  desirable  educationally,  economi- 
cally, and  sociologically. 

L\se  of  illustrative  material. — In  addition  to  the  material  that  may 
be  collected  locally  each  school  should  have  a  land  laboratorj^  in 
which  illustrative  and  laboratory  material  may  be  raised.  Even 
when  the  instructor  is  employed  during  the  summer  months,  rarely 
is  a  school  found  that  has  an  abundance  of  laboratory  material. 
There  are  advantages  in  having  certain  growing  crops  near  at  hand 
for  instructional  purposes.  This  land  laboratory  does  not  need  to 
be  so  large  that  the  care  of  it  will  be  a  burden. 

Correlation, — It  is  especially  desirable  to  have  a  close  correlation 
l^etween  farm  crops  and  soils,  because  there  are  many  phases  of  the 
two  subjects  that  can  be  studied  to  the  advantage  of  each  if  they  are 
l)roperly  related. 

Laboratory  and  field  exercises. — Improvement  in  the  technique  of 
presentation  is  quite  as  desirable  in  farm  crops  as  in  other  instruc- 
tion, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  definite 
professional  training  may  be  required  of  all  secondary-school 
teachers  of  agriculture.  The  character  of  the  instruction  received 
by  the  teacher  during  his  student  days  is  a  vital  factor  in  deter- 
mining how  he  teaches.  One  thing  that  needs  especial  considera- 
tion is  greater  unity  between  classroom  instruction  and  laboratory 
exercises  or  field  trips.  The  laboratory  work  in  the  college  fre- 
quently has  as  its  main  puri>ose  the  development  of  technique  and 
usually  is  quite  independent  of  the  lecture.  As  a  result  of  seeing 
such  courses  run  independently  of  each  other,  the  teacher  who  is 
fresh  from  the  college  of  agriculture  is  very  likely  to  pursue  a 
similar  method.  The  committee  believes  that  whether  or  not  such 
separation  is  desirable  in  the  college,  there  should  be  the  closest 
possible  relationship  in  the  secondary  schools.  Careful  planning 
is  necessary  to  secure  tlie  desired  unity. 

Ilonie  projects, — The  home  project  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  in  farm  crops,  and  the  completion  of  a  minimum  project 
should  be  required  before  credit  is  allowed  for  the  course.  The  home 
project,  or  project  on  a  farm  where  the  student  is  employed,  is  in- 
dispensable in  the  successful  teaching  of  farm  crops.  If  the  voca- 
tional purpose  is  to  be  realized,  it  is  necessary  to  give  th'e  student  an 
opportunity  to  apply  through  practice  the  knowledge  gained  through 
litudy.  In  general,  the  best  place  to  try  out  this  knowledge  is  the 
home  farm,  and  a  piirt  of  the  study  of  every  student  sh6uld  be  de- 
voted to  planning  projects  carried  out  under  the  conditions  found 
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at  his  home  and  to  observing  them  closely  as  they  develop.  The 
home  project  has  very  decided  advantages  in  testing  his  theory  by 
application,  in  the  demands  which  it  makes  upon  the  student's  mana- 
gerial ability,  in  its  effect  upon  farm  practice,  and  in  its  economy 
of  operation. 

Uae  of  reference  matey  laL — Books  should  be  used  simply  as  a 
means  of  assistance  in  solving  the  problems  presented  by  the  project 
work,  the  home  experience  of  the  student,  the  laboratory,  and  the 
field  trips. 

2.  ANIMAL    HUSBANDRY. 

Aims. — The  specific  aim  of  the  work  in  animal  husbandry  is  to 
enable  young  people  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  characteris- 
tics, breeding,  feeding,  care,  and  management,  and  marketing  of  the 
domestic  animals  commonly  raised  for  profit  in  that  region  as  will 
prepare  them  for  success  in  live-stock  farming. 

Content  and  methods, — The  course  in  animal  husbandry  which 
will  fit  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  secondary  schools  is  a  general 
course  of  one  unit.  Such  a  course  may  cover  in  a  general  and  funda- 
mental way  (1)  the  types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals,  (2)  the  care, 
feeding,  and  management  of  farm  animals,  (3)  the  improvement  of 
farm  animals,  (4)  milk  and  its  products,  (5)  poultry,  and  (6)  bees. 
The  sequence  of  the  topics,  their  relative  importance,  and  the  man- 
ner of  treatment  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  local  conditions. 
Such  a  course  furnishes  a  foundation  for  special  courses  which  may 
follow  and  covers  the  general  field  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
may  readily  use  that  which  he  has  obtained  if  he  goes  no  further. 

If  less  than  a  full  year  is  devoted  to  the  subject,  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  cover  the  .whole  field.  A  study  of  the  types  and  breeds, 
general  principles  of  breeding,  care,  feeding,  and  management 
should  be  developed  as  far  as  possible  in  their  application  to  the 
groups  of  animals  of  tgreatest  local  importance.  If  more  than  one 
year  is  availal)le  for  animal  husbandry,  special  courses  may  be 
given  relating  to  the  groups  which  best  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual 
students.  The  two  subjects  which  fill  these  requirements  in  the 
majority  of  cases  are  dairying  and  poultry  husbandry.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  vocational  aim  to  either  the  general  or  the  special 
subject  ample  time  should  be  allowed  for  practical  work. 

Vitf  of  illuHtvatire  material. — The  living  animal  should  be  given 
first  place  in  concrete  instruction.  As  a  rule  the  school  can  not  main- 
tain any  extensive  herds  or  flocks.  Therefore  field  trips  to  sur- 
rounding farms  must  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  this  instruction. 

Extensive  use  should  be  made  also  of  pictures  which  may  be 
obtained  fixmi  farm  journals.  The  use  of  origiiv.il  photographs 
should  be  encouraged,  especially  when  used  in  the  form  of  lantern 
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slides.  Charts  of  many  forms  should  also  be  used  and  may  be 
reproduced  to  good  advantage  in  lantern  slides,  on  the  blackboard, 
or  on  paper  or  cloth  in  permanent  form. 

Labordtory  and  field  exercises, — A  small  portion  of  the  secondary 
school  course  in  animal  husbandry  is  adapted  to  the  usual  laboratory 
methods.  The  greater  part  of  such  work  given  should  be  in  prac- 
ticums,  i.  e.,  exercises  in  which  the  principles  considered  in  the  class- 
room may  be  applied  to  practice  and  which  have  as  their  chief  aim 
the  acquiring  of  skill.  Examples  of  practicums  which  may  be  car- 
ried on  at  school  are  the  testing  of  eggs  and  the  use  of  the  Babcock 
test  in  determining  the  butter  fat  in  milk. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  practicums  in  animal  husbandry  the 
farm  should  be  used  as  the  laboratory.  Practice  in  stock  judging, 
killing  and  dressing  animals  for  meat,  and  treatment  for  pests  and 
diseases  must  all  be  given  where  the  animals  are  available.  As  in 
the  study  of  the  living  animals,  such  practice  means  the  use  of  ani- 
mals on  surrounding  farms  and  the  home  farms  of  the  students. 
Certain  types  of  practice  may  be  worked  out  best  as  individual  as- 
signments for  home  practicums.  Examples  of  such  exercises  would 
include  teaching  a  calf  to  drink,  care  and  management  of  a  setting 
hen,  and  training  a  colt  to  lead. 

IJome  projects. — The  following  projects  are  suggestive  of  work 
which  may  be  done  on  the  home  farm  in  connection  with  the  course 
in  animal  husbandry : 

Care  of  calves  on  personal  account 

Care  and  feeding  of  one  or  more  cows  for  one  year. 

Developing  a  local  milk  or  butter  trade. 

Production  of  baby  beef. 

Fattening  cattle  for  the  market 

Developing  swine  for  breeding. 

Flooding  swine  for  pork  production. 

Care  of  sheep  on  personal  account 

Care  of  sheep  for  share  of  increase. 

Care  and  management  of  poultry. 

Care  of  bees  on  personal  account 

Use  of  reference  mateinal, — Inasmuch  as  the  course  of  study  should 
be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  the  teacher  can  not  hold  to  any  one  textbook.  To 
supplement  the  text,  abundant  use  should  be  made  of  bulletins,  live- 
stock journals,  and  reference  books.  In  adapting  the  course  to  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  individual  students,  special  study  and 
reports  should  be  required. 

Equipment, — The  teaching  of  animal  husbandry  is  not  dependent 
upon  extensive  or  el^J^orate  equipment  at  the  school.  A  stereopticon 
with  sets  of  slides  showing  types  and  breeds  and  equipment  and 
methods  of  production  will  prove  helpful,  as  will  the  charts,  models, 
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and  pictures  suggested  as  illustrative  material.  A  supply  of  score 
cards  is  needed  for  judging.  The  amount  of  equipment  for  dairying 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  course  given  and  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  school,  but  a  Babcock  testing  outfit  should  be  in 
every  school  teaching  dairying.  A  hand  separator  and  a  hand  churn- 
ing outfit  may  usually  be  obtained  with  little  expense. 

2A.   POULTRY.* 

Aim, — The  specific  aim  of  the  work  in  poultry  is  to  enable  yoimg 
people  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristics,  breeding, 
feeding,  care,  and  management,  and  marketing  of  farm  poultry  as 
will  prepare  them  for  successful  poultry  raising. 

Content  and  methods. — 1.  Successful  local  poultry  farms  should 
be  visited,  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  trips  should  be  arranged  to  in- 
clude some  good  plants. 

2.  Local  poultry  organizations  should  be  established  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  instruction. 

3.  Breeds  should  be  judged  and  scored,  and  exhibits  held  to  stim- 
ulate interest  and  competition. 

4.  A  careful  study  of  type  should  be  made,  with  all  possible  refer- 
ence to  exterior  attributes  as  correlating  with  egg  production  and 
meat  production. 

5.  Careful  record  of  production  should  be  kept  on  one  or  more 
pens,  comparing  either  various  types  or  breeds. 

6.  Selection  of  breeding  pens  emphasizing  underlying  principles, 
and  based  upon  egg  or  meat  production,  should  be  practiced. 

7.  If  the  school  possesses  some  poultry,  a  trap  nest  demonstration 
should  be  carried  out  by  various  members  of  the  class  taking  charge 
in  turn.  A  careful  and  accurate  record  may  be  kept  of  pullets  lay- 
ing earliest,  and  of  size  of  the  egg-litters.  It  is  a  superior  method  of 
comparing  type  with  performance. 

8.  A  thorough  study  of  feeds  should  be  made  to  acquaint  students 
with  appearance,  quality,  nutritive  values,  palatability,  and  economy. 
Figuring  rations  and  mixing  sample  rations  should  be  conducted. 

9.  Incubators  and  brooders  should  be  studied  and  operated,  young 
chickens  reared,  and  records  kept.  Economy  of  various  rations  or 
methods  of  feeding  should  be  shown  here. 

10.  Study  of  egg  structure  and  function  of  various  parts  should  be 
made. 

11.  Candling,  grading,  and  packing  eggs;  study  of  markets  and 
best  methods  of  shipping ;  use  of  parcel  post,  including  best  types  of 
packages,  should  be  given  attention. 

*  WbUe  '*  poultry "  U  logicaUy  a  part  of  **  animal  husbandry,"  It  la  given  special 
treatment  httt  Ix'cauae  of  its  widespread  occurrence,  its  adaptability  to  public  school 
teaching,  and  the  degree  to  which  It  differs  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  main  subject. 
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12.  Killing,  dressing,  and  packing  poultry,  and  fattening  demon- 
strations may  be  conducted  by  classes. 

18.  Study  of  poultry  diseases  and  pests;  and  use  of  lice  killers  and 
preparation  of  sprays  and  washes  should  be  included. 

14.  Reports  on  current  poultry  articles  of  practical  value  should 
be  prepared. 

Equipment  and  supplies. — The  following  materials  provide  neces- 
sary and  convenient  laboratory  apparatus  and  suitable  supplies : 

1.  Sample  pens  of  a  few  important  breeds,  either  owned  by  the 
school  or  borrowed. 

2.  Various  types  of  poultry  houses,  portable  or  fixed ;  interior  fix- 
tures, such  as  water  fountains,  feed  hoppers,  troughs,  water  stands, 
grain-sprouting  racks,  and  models  of  trap  nests  and  fattening  crates, 
many  of  which  can  be  designed  and  constructed  in  wood-working 
shop  at  school  or  home. 

3.  Samples  of  various  grains  and  mill-feeds  with  analyses  and 
local  prices. 

4.  Incubators  and  brooders^  punches  and  rings  for  marking  hatches. 
6.  Candling  devices  for  studying  eggs  and  testing  fertility. 

6.  Young  chicks  for  rearing  and  feeding  work. 

7.  Poultry  to  kill,  dress,  and  pack.  Killing  knives,  blood  cups, 
plumping  forms,  carting  frames,  etc. 

8.  Materials  for  lice  killers  and  apparatus  and  materials  for  cleans- 
ing  sprays  and  washes. 

9.  Samples  of  various  parcel-post  egg  carriers  and  poultry  con- 
tainers. 

10.  Score  cards  and  record  blanks  furnished  by  the  state  agricul- 
tural colleges. 

11.  Reference  books  and  Government  bulletins,  also  state  bulletins 
on  all  previous  topics. 

8.  80iU9. 

Aim. — The  specific  aim  of  the  work  in  soils  is  to  enable  young 
people  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  principles 
of  the  formation,  properties,  and  management  of  soils,  applicable 
primarily  to  their  own  vicinity,  as  will  prepare  th^m  for  successful 
production  of  maximum  crops  and  maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 

Content  and  methods, — The  course  in  soils  should  attempt  to  ac- 
quaint the  students  with  the  following  points : 

1.  Types  of  soUs  and  their  relation  to  plant  growth. 

2.  Relation  between  soil  texture  and  soil  water. 

Movement  of  water  through  the  soil. 
Capacity  for  holding  water,  etc. 

3.  Relation  between  color,  temperature,  and  moisture  In  soils. 

4.  Methods  of  soil  management  and  soil  improvement  by  (o)  drainage,  (b) 
liming,  (c>  cultivation,  <d)  fertilization,  (e)  crop  rotation. 
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This  will  require  the  use  of  both  laboratory  and  field  to  supplement 
text  study.  Local  conditions  as  to  climate,  weather  conditions,  etc., 
will  in  a  measure  control  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  field  work, 
but,  as  in  all  such  work,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  carefully  planned  and 
that  all  details  be  arranged  in  advance.  Students  should  understand 
thoroughly  the  purpose  of  the  trip  and  just  what  is  expected  of  them 
The  observations  made  should  be  followed  by  classroom  discussions 
imd  supplementary  laboratory  work.  The  use  of  lantern  and  slides 
when  available  will  add  much  both  to  the  value  of  the  instruction 
and  to  the  interest  of  the  class,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to 
see  in  a  limited  area  and  time  many  of  the  conditions  and  processes 
of  soil  formation  which  should  be  seen  in  order  fully  to  understand 
the  subject.  Where  the  lantern  method  is  unavailable,  use  should  be 
made  of  post-card  views,  photographs,  and  magazine  illustrations. 

It  is  possible  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  soil  physics 
aud  soil  chemistry  in  secondary  schools,  the  amount  depending  upon 
the  equipment  and  time  available  and  the  age  and  advancement  of 
the  pupils.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  better  to  attempt  only  the 
more  elementary  principles  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  plant  pro- 
duction, leaving  the  more  scientific  portions  for  later  study. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  inadvisable  to  invest  in  expensive 
equipment  for  soil  work.  Much,  if  not  all,  that  is  needed,  such  as 
chimneys,  boxes,  and  tin  cans,  can  be  provided  or  made  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  This  affords  an  opportunity  for  correlation  with  the 
manual  training  departments.  Often  making  apparatus  will  be  of 
as  much  value  as  performing  the  exercise.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  an  excessive  amount  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  the 
making  of  apparatus. 

In  the  selection  of  laboratory  and  field  exercises  local  conditions 
should  be  considered.  Many  exercises,  such  as  those  dealing  with 
capillary  attraction,  percolation,  effect  of  mulches,  etc.,  might  easily 
find  application  anywhere;  others  will  have  only  local  importance. 

Laboratory  exercises, — The  various  manuals  on  soils  contain  out- 
lines which  may  readily  be  adapted  to  local  conditions.  The  follow- 
ing suggestive  list  of  topics  has  a  comparatively  wide  application 
and  calls  for  a  limited  amount  of  equipment. 

(1)  Water  capacity  of  soils. 

(2)  Effect  of  drainage  on  germination. 

(3)  Effect  of  color  on  tenipi»rnture. 

(4)  Effect  of  lime. 

(5)  Lime  requirement  of  a  given  soil. 

(Several  metluKls  are  quite  widely  known.    Ck>nsu1t  your  State  Experi- 
ment Station  as  to  the  metliod  to  be  used.) 

(6)  Fertilizer  testa. 
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4.  HORnCTTLTURE. 

Aim. — ^The  specific  aim  of  the  work  in  horticultme  is  to  enable 
young  people  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristics,  prop- 
agation, culture,  improTement,  harvesting,  storage,  maiiDeting,  and 
use  of  the  principal  local  vegetable  and  fruit  crops  as  will  prepare 
them  for  success  in  vegetable  and  fruit  raising. 

Content  and  ntethoelB.'^The  field  of  horticulture  is  so  rich  in  ma- 
terial that  is  interesting  to  high-school  students  and  so  valuable  ns 
training  for  a  vocation  or  an  avocation  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  to  teach  during  the  year  or  half  year  usually  allotted  to  this 
subject.  The  subject  matter  varies  widely,  according  to  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  subject  in  different 
localities  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  choice  of  materiaL 
The  high-school  course  in  horticulture  should  include  concrete  work 
adapted  to  local  conditions  in  each  of  the  following  general  lines: 

{a)    FLANT  PSOPAGATION  AND  VEQETABLE  GARDENING. 

This  should  stress  the  home  garden.  Vegetables  adapted  to  the 
local  home  gardens  should  be  studied ;  also  the  preparation  of  seed- 
bed, seeding  and  transplanting,  cultivation  and  harvesting,  insects 
and  diseases.  In  special  truck  regions  maricet  and  truck  gardening 
should  be  given  due  consideration. 

(b)    FRUITGROWING. 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  subject  and  should  include  methods 
of  propagation,  planting,  cultivation,  pruning,  enemies  and  their 
control,  harvesting,  marketing,  etc.  Only  those  fruits  should  be 
selected  that  can  be  grown  in  the  community. 

The  small  fruits  and  orchard  fruits  adapted  to  the  farm  should 
receive  chief  emphasis,  but  commercial  fruit  growing  should  be 
studied  in  those  communities  adapted  to  the  industry. 

((?)    IMPRCn^MENT  OF  HOME  GROUNDS. 

This  division  of  the  subject  should  include  a  study  of  trees,  shrubs^ 
vines  and  flowers  adapted  to  landscape  use  in  the  community  (espe- 
cially the  native  landscape  material) ;  the  fundamental  principles  of 
choice  and  arrangement  of  material  for  landscape  effect;  the  propa- 
gation and  care  of  this  material ;  the  making  and  care  of  lawns ;  and 
planning  and  arrangement  of  driveways,  fences,  outbuildings,  etc. 
Individual  home  grounds  should  be  assigned  for  improvement  plans. 

Use  of  illustrative  material, — Carefully  selected  and  preserved 
materials  should  be  kept  to  illustrate  all  points  for  which  fresh 
material  may  not  be  available.     Examples  of  such  material    are: 
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Insects  showing  stages  in  life  history,  samples  of  diseased  fruits 
showing  characteristic  effects  of  disease,  and  representative  samples 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  show  types  and  varieties.  The  various 
tools  and  implements  suitable  for  use  in  the  community,  with  the 
price  of  each  and  the  address  of  the  manufacturers,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  equipment  for  illustrative  use.  Among  these  are 
pruning  implements,  spraying  equipment,  garden  tools,  budding 
knives.  There  should  be  lantern  slides  and  photographs. showing 
orchard  management,  landscape  effects,  methods  of  pruning  trees, 
tomatoes,  and  grapes,  containers  for  shipping  horticultural  products, 
etc.  Such  collections  as  vegetable  seeds,  nuts,  and  specimens  showing 
effects  of  pests  and  diseases  should  be  kept  for  use  in  the  class. 
Charts  of  various  kinds  will  be  useful. 

Carrelatione. — The  subject  matter  of  horticulture  can  be  presented 
in  a  variety  of  sequences.  The  sequence  as  to  the  years  in  which  the 
subject  matter  is  taught  is  not  so  important  as  the  seasonal  sequence. 
Actual  gardening  should  always  be  a  part  of  the  vegetable  gardening 
course.  Usually  spring  and  summer  are  the  ideal  time  for  this  work. 
Fruit  growing  and  landscape  work  are  adapted  to  every  season,  but 
winter  and  spring  are  especially  desirable  for  study  of  these  subjects. 

The  correlations  of  horticultural  work  with  biology  should  be 
emphasized.  The  propagation  of  plants  and  the  pruning  of  trees 
and  shrubs  may  be  closely  correlated  with  botany,  while  the  study 
of  insects  and  methods  of  combating  them  may  be  correlated  with 
zoology  and  entomology.  There  is  an  advantage  if  the  biological 
sciences  accompany  or  precede  the  work  in  horticulture. 

Laboratory  and  field  eacercvtes. -^The  following  general  sugges- 
tions are  given  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  laboratory  and  field  exer- 
cises: 

1.  Vegetable  Gardening. 

(1)  Plan  and  grow  a  demonstration  home  garden. 

(2)  Construct  hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 

(3)  Give  practice  in  transplanting. 

(4)  Study  and  use  spraying  materials  and  equipment. 

(5)  Give  practice  in  preparation  and  packing  of  vegetables 

for  market. 

(6)  Give  practice  in  canning  vegetables. 

(7)  Give  practice  in  harvesting  and  storing  vegetables. 

2.  Fruit  Growing. 

(1)  Grow  seedling  apples,  peaches,  etc. 

(2)  Propagate,  by  the  best  adapted  method,  eaoh  of  the  fruits 

adapted  to  the  locality. 

(3)  Give  practice  in  planting,  pruningi  and  flpraying  fruit 

trees  and  bushes. 
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(4)  Oive  practice  in  planting,  pruning,  training,  and  spraying 

grapes. 

(5)  Study  different  types  of  smudge  pots. 

(6)  Study  different  fruits  for  types  of  containers  for  packir.fi. 

(7)  Give  practice  in  fruit  grading,  packing,  and  storing. 
3.  Improving  Home  Grounds. 

(1)  Study  excellent  examples  of  landscape  work  in  the  com- 

munity. 

(2)  Study  landscape  material  adapted  to  the  locality. 

(3)  Use  lantern  slides  for  good  examples  of  materials  and 

effects  when  community  does  not  furnish  examples. 

(4)  Study  catalogues  of  landscape  material. 

(i))  Give  practice  in  propagating,  planting,  pruning,  and  care 
of  ornamental  bushes  and  trees. 

(6)  Give  practice  in  managing  hotbed  and  greenhouse. 

(7)  Plan  individual  home-ground  planting. 

(8)  Make  and  execute  design  for  ornamenting  school  grounds. 
Ho?ne  projects. — There  are  numerous  valuable  horticultural  pro- 
jects that  can  l)e  carried  on  at  home.  Among  them  are:  Vegetable 
gardening;  growing  tree  fruits;  growing  small  fruits,  such  as  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  dewberries,  currants,  grapes;  planning  and  plant- 
ing of  home  grounds. 

Use  of  reference  niate)nah — It  is  usually  best  to  have  the  pupils 
buy  books  which  include  both  vegetable  gardening  and  fruit  grow- 
ing. The  reference  books  and  bulletins  should  be  adequate  for  sup- 
plementary work.  The  bulletins  from  the  local  agricultural  colle^ 
and  other  agencies  should  be  made  use  of  to  insure  adaptation  to 
local  conditions.  Catalogs  of  local  nurseries  will  usually  give  valu- 
able information  on  types  and  varieties  of  horticultural  products 
and  ornamentals  adapted  to  the  locality. 

5.   FARM   ENGINEERING. 

Aim, — The  specific  aim  in  the  work  of  farm  engineering  is  to  pre- 
pare young  people  so  to  plan,  locate,  construct,  and  maintain  farui 
buildings,  fences,  rolids,  and  drainage  (or  irrigation)  systems;  and 
so  to  select,  operate,  and  maintain  farm  machinery  and  mechanical 
equipment  as  to  contribute  most  highly  to  the  profit  and  pleasure  of 
farming. 

Content  and  methods, — A  half-year  course  in  rural  engineering 
will  meet  the  needs  of  most  secondary  schools,  although  a  full  year 
may  be  spent  profitably  upon  the  subject  if  the  time  is  available  and 
there  is  opportunity  for  a  large  amount  of  practical  work.  If  but 
a  half-year  course  is  given  it  may  be  necessary  to,  allow  extra  credit 
for  projects.  The  course  should  cover  in  a  general  and  fundamental 
way  the  following  phases  of  the  subject:  (a)  f'arm  machinery  and 
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equipment  and  farm  i)ower,  (b)  farm  structures,  (e)  farm  sanita- 
tion, (d)  agricultural  surveying,  (e)  farm  drainai^e,  (/)  irrigation, 
(ff)  roads.     (See  also  following  topics.) 

Correlation, — Farm  engineering  may  be  taught  as  a  special  sub- 
ject, or  phases  of  the  subject  may  be  taught  in  an  elementary  manner 
in  connection  with  other  courses.  It  is  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee that  farm  engineering  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject  in 
schools  which  give  three  or  four  years  of  agi*icultural  instruction, 
have  suitable  equipment,  and  have  a  teacher  with  special  training 
for  the  work.  In  case  no  special  course  is  given,  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  simple  phases  of  farm  engineering  in  connection 
with  other  courses.  Although  farm  engineering  may  be  considered 
in  a  special  course,  there  are  phases  of  the  subject  which,  if  these 
subjects  are  to  be  made  practical,  are  inseparable  from  other  phases 
of  agriculture.  In  such  cases  the  more  technical  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject involving  engineering  problems  should  be  reserved  for  the  course 
.in  farm  engineering  or  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  two  classes  in 
cooperation. 

Laboratory  and  field  exercises, — In  connection  with  this  course 
the  students  should  have  practice  at  the  school  in  as  much  of  the  fol- 
lowing work  as  time  and  equipment  will  allow:  (a)  Setting  up, 
use,  and  repair  of  farm  motors  and  machinery,  (6)  concrete  con- 
struction, {c)  planning  farm  structures,  (rf)  construction  of  minor 
farm  buildings,  (e)  construction  of  fences,  gates,  and  other  farm 
equipment,  (/)  installation  of  water,  sewerage,  and  lighting  systems, 
(ff)  elementary  surveying,  (A)  laying  out  drainage  and  irrigation 
systems,  (i)  construction  and  use  of  terrace  level  and  road  drag,  {j) 
belt  lapping,  harness  repair,  making  knots  and  splices,  and  such 
handicraft  work  as  may  fit  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  com- 
munity and  has  not  been  provided  in  earlier  courses. 

A  survey  of  the  community  with  regard  to  its  sanitary  conditions 
and  needs,  its  roads,  water  supply,  drainage,  and  irrigation  needs  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  teacher  and  the  class  in  connection  with 
classroom  work.  It  may  also  be  made  a  basis  for  general  community 
service  along  the  lines  most  needed  and  in  which  the  school  is  best 
able  to  serve. 

Home  projects. — ^Any  of  the  lines  of  work  suggested  below  may  be 
either  group  projects  carried  on  by  the  class  or  by  a  number  of  the 
students  at  the  school  or  upon  neighboi-ing  farms,  or  individual 
projects  conducted  upon  the  home  farms : 

Construction  of  farm  buildings. 

Laying  out  irrigation  and  drainage  systems. 

Koad  making  and  maintenance. 

Equipment. — Schools  owning  a  well-equipped  farm  have  a  distinct 
advantage  in  giving  a  course  in  rural  engineering.   There  is  a  special 
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advantage  where  a  school  is  improving  its  farm  and  equipment  if 
the  organization  is  such  that  the  students  may  perform  a  large  share 
(u  the  work.  On  some  school  farms,  which  are  highly  successful 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  students,  under  competent 
supervision,  erect  the  farm  buildings,  install  all  improvements,  such 
as  the  water,  sewage,  heating,  and  lighting  systems,  set  up  and  oper- 
ate all  new  machinery  and  implements,  and  have  the  greater  part  of 
the  care  and  repair  of  the  equipment  of  the  school  as  well  as  tiie 
school  farm.  Schools  not  having  a  farm  should  take  advantage  of 
the  equipment  and  improvement  needed  at  the  school,  on  neighbor- 
ing  farms,  and  on  the  home  farms  of  the  students. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  equipment  for  rural  engi- 
neering is  a  shop  or  workroom  equipped  for  both  woodworking 
and  iron  working.  Such  a  shop  should  have  the  tools  and  equip- 
ment essential  to  a  well-managed  farm.  The  farm  equipment  made, 
if  it  has  not  been  made  for  a  specific  purpose  at  the  school,  should 
be  such  that  the  students  may  take  it  home  and  use  it.  As  a  rule, 
the  making  of  models  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  when  useful  articles' 
may  be  made.  The  home  farms  of  the  students  and  surrounding 
farms  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  equipment  needing  repair.^ 
Xear-by  implement  dealers  are  often  willing  to  furnish  opportunity 
for  study  and  practice  in  connection  with  farm  machinery. 

6.   FABM  MANAGEMENT. 

• 

At77i, — ^The  specific  aim  of  the  work  in  farm  management  is  to 
enable  young  people  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  sound  principles 
and  correct  practices  essential  in  the  proper  selection,  organization, 
equipment,  and  operation  of  a  farm  as  a  business  enterprise  as  will 
prepare  them  for  financial  success  in  farming. 

Content  and  methods. — A  half-year  course  in  farm  management 
will  meet  the  needs  of  most  secondary  schools,  although  a  full  year 
may  be  spent  profitably  upon  the  subject  if  the  time  is  available 
and  there  is  opportunity  for  a  large  amount  of  practical  work. 
The  course  should  cover  in  a  general  and  fundamental  way  the 
following  phases  of  the  subject:  (a)  Relation  of  farming  as  a 
business  to  other  industries  and  to  rural  life,  (ft)  opportunities  in 
farming,  {c)  capital,  credit,  and  land  tenure  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture, {d)  types  of  farms  and  systems  of  farming,  (e)  planning 
and  replanning  the  farm  and  farmstead,  (/)  farm  equipment  and 
improvements,  {g)  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  land,  (A)  crop- 
ping systems  and  crop  management,  (?)  farm  labor,  (j)  management 
of  live  stock,  {k)  farm  records  and  accounts,  (I)  marketing  farm 
products  and  (m)  cooperation  in  agriculture. 

Classroom  instruction. — Although  it  will  prove  profitable  to  base 
the  classroom  instruction  upon  a  textbook,  the  course  should  be 
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adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students  and  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  Such  adaptation  and  a  general  vitalization  of 
classroom  instruction  may  be  had  by:  (a)  Abundant  use  of  refer 
ence  material,  (6)  -surveying  local  conditions,  (c)  use  of  illustrative 
material,  (d)  introduction  of  problems,  {e)  debates  on  live  ques- 
tions, and  (/)  connecting  work  of  the  classroom  in  a  definite  way 
with  practical  work. 

Local  surveys  and  -field  trips, — If  the  course  in  farm  management 
is  to  be  adapted  to  meet  local  needs,  the  instructor  must  know  those 
needs  definitely.  He  should  have  knowledge  of  the  best  of  the  local 
systems  of  farm  management.  To  secure  this  knowledge  it  will  be 
necessary  for  most  teachers  to  make  several  definite  but  simple  sur- 
veys of  the  local  region.  It  is  especially  important  to  know  condi- 
tions prevailing  upon  the  home  farms  of  the  class  members.  In 
connection  with  the  course  in  farm  management,  each  of  the  students 
should  later  make  an  analysis  of  the  home  farm  business,  not  only 
for  the  training  that  such  a  study  gives  in  itself,  but  also  to  secure 
data  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  work  in  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  farm  management  to  local  conditions.  Field  trips  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  first-hand  study  of  farms  and  farming  methods 
are  valuable. 

Use  of  illustrative  material. — Illustrative  material  suitable  to  use 
in  connection  with  farm  management  may  be  in  the  form  of  charts 
and  maps  for  showing  farm  management  and  economic  data  in  a 
graphic  manner,  and  lantern  slides  and  mounted  pictures  for  show- 
5irii^  the  good  and  bad  in  farm  management,  as  well  as  for  showing 
farm  plans  and  tabulated  data. 

Problems. — ^In  connection  with  many  of  the  lessons  it  will  be 
profitable  to  give  practice  in  working  out  arithmetical  problems 
and  problems  which  will  involve  reflective  thinking  as  to  methods 
of  management  and  courses  to  pursue  under  given  conditions. 

Debates. — Some  questions  suggested  will  be  debatable  and  will 
be  of  sufficient  general  importance  and  interest  to  call  for  a  debate 
before  the  class.  Such  debates  on  well  chosen  subjects  of  local  im- 
portance will  do  much  to  develop  interest  and  promote  investigation. 

Pfoctical  work. — The  work  in  farm  records  and  accounts  should 
involve  a  large  amount  of  practice.  Students  who  have  had  no 
bookkeeping  will  need  practice  in  application  of  the  elements  of  ac- 
counting to  farm  accounts.  The  analysis  of  the  farm  business, 
referred  to  above,  may  have  given  sufficient  practice  in  making 
farm  inventories;  if  not,  inventory  making  should  here  be  taught 
as  essential  to  complete  farm  records  and  accounts.  The  keeping  of 
records  and  accounts  throughout  a  farming  season  may  be  con- 
sidered a  worthy  proj^ect  for  a  student  in  farm  management.    Blanks 
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for  this  can  nsually  be  obtained  from  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Wherever  a  student  has  opportunity  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  an  extensive  farm  enterprise,  such  work  should  be 
credited  as  a  farm-management  project,  if  it  is  connected  in  a  definite 
maimer  with  the  course  given  and  meets  the  other  requirements  of  a 
home  project.  In  connection  with  problems  of  planning  and  replan- 
ning,  practice  should  be  given  in  making  maps  of  farm  plans.  In 
studying  how  to  choose  a  farm,  practice  should  also  be  given  In  scor- 
ing. Practice  should  also  be  given  in  scoring  and  comparative  judg- 
ing of  special  features  of  farm  management,  such  as  proportion  of 
live  stock  to  field  crops,  crop-rotation  systems,  labor  economies,  etc 

Use  of  reference  material, — ^It  is  desirable  to  use  an  elementary 
textbook  and  supplement  it  by  more  advanced  references  bearing  on 
special  phases  of  farm  management  and  rural  economics,  and  by  bul- 
letins and  material  from  the  agricultural  press.  State  publications 
should  be  used  to  adapt  thd  course  to  local  needs.  Special  assign- 
ments should  be  made  in  adapting  the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual students. 

Equipment. — Inasmuch  as  the  farms  of  the  community  will  serve 
best  for  most  of  the  laboratory  work  in  farm  management,  compara- 
tively little  equipment  is  needed  for  teaching  the  subject.  Such  ma- 
terials as  are  needed  for  classroom  instruction  and  practical  work  may 
be  grouped  as  follows:  (a)  Lantern  slides,^  charts,  maps,  and  pic- 
tures, (^)  a  number  of  good  books  and  a  collection  of  bulletins  per- 
taining to  .farm  management,  catalogued  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  be  readily  available  for  reference  use,  (c)  drawing  material  for 
making  maps  and  plans,  {d)  books  and  blanks  for  practice  in  farm 
bookkeeping,  (e)  score  cards  and  survey  forms  for  study  of  farms.* 

IV.  HOME  PROJECTS  AND  LOCAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 

1.  THE  HOME  PROJECT. 

Agricultural  resources, — Vocational  agriculture  requires  the  use 
of  land  and  livestock.  Some  educators  have  held  that  secondarv- 
school  agriculture  can  not  be  made  vocational  unless  the  school 
operates  a  farm.  Others  have  advocated  that  the  school  farm  may 
well  give  way  to  the  use  of  the  home  farm  under  the  home-project 
plan.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  all  available  resources 
sl'Ould  be  used  to  give  secondary-school  agriculture  greater  educa- 
tional value.  In  some  secticms  and  under  some  conditions  school 
farms  have  been  provided  as  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem.   In  other  sections  the  home-project  plan  Jhas  established  itself. 

-It  Ifl  assumed  that.tbe  Bcbool  has  a  Bt^rcopticon  for  gemei'al  usew  w-  . 

■Consult  your  State  college  of  agriculture. 
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In  still  other  sections  both  plans  are  used.  In  all  oases  teachers 
should  make  abundant  use  of  surrounding  farms. 

Essentials  of  a  successful  project.^ — ^A  home  project  has  been  de- 
scribed as  including  each  of  the  following  reqnifrites:  (1)  There  must 
be  a  plan  of  work  covermg  a  season  or  an  extended  period  of  time : 

(2)  it  must  be  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  agriculture  of  the  school : 

(3)  there  must  be  a  problem  more  or  less  new  to  the  pupil;  (4)  the 
parents  and  pupil  should  agree  with  the  teacher  upon  the  plan;  (5) 
some  competent  person  must  supervise  the  home  work;  (6)  detailed 
records  of  time,  method,  cost,  and  income  must  be  correctly  kept  on 
suitable  farms;  and  (7)  a  written  report  based  on  the  record  must  be 
submitted  to  the  teacher. 

Classificatio'n  of  projects, — If  a  ])roject  is  participated  in  by  sev- 
eral students  as  a  class,  or  portion  of  a  class,  it  would  be  considered 
a  group  project^  e.  g.,  building  a  chicken  house,  or  spraying  an 
orchard.  If  the  essential  parts  of  the  project  are  the  work  of  one 
pupil  it  would  be  called  an  individual  project^  e.  g.,  growing  a  vege- 
table garden.  Individual  home  projects  may  be  classed  according 
to  the  chief  aim  as  follows:  {a)  Productive  projects — in  which  the 
chief  aim  is  to  produce  any  agricultural  product  at  a  profit.  (&) 
Trial  projects — in  which  the  chief  aim  is  to  test  materials  and 
methods  in  agricultural  practice  new  to  the  student,  {c)  Improve- 
ment projects — in  which  the  chief  aim  is  to  make  improvement  re- 
gardless of  immediate  financial  returns,  {d)  Management  projects — 
in  which  the  chief  aim  is  to  apply  efficiently  the  general  principles 
of.  farm  management. 

Connecting  project  stxidy  tcith  project  i^c^rA*.— Inasmuch  as  the 
projects  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  individual 
students  there  must  be  some  plan  for  individual  study.  Individual  out- 
lines have  been  used  successfully  as  an  aid  in  planning  the  work,  and 
as  a  guide  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  Such  outlines  may  be  prepared 
by  supervisors  and  teachers  or  by  students  under  the  direction  of 
their  leaders.  Definite  references  will  aid  the  student  materially 
in  his  project  study. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  project 
study  shall  precede  or  follow  the  project  work.  In  some  cases  the 
agricultural  instruction  has  followed  the  practical  experience  gained 
in  the  project;  and  in  other  cases  the  project  has  followed  the  in- 
struction of  the  school.  There  is  educational  advantage  in  basing 
discussion  of  more  or  less  abstract  principles  on  the  concrete  ex- 
perience obtained  in  the  practical  work.  There  is  also  sometimes 
economic  advantage  in  a  study  of  practical  problems  before  they  are 

*  For  fuller  treatment  see  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  Bui.  21,  kgrit. 
Series  No.  S,  entitled  "The  Home  Project  as  a  Phase  of  Vocational  Edacattoo,'*  and 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric  BuL  JM6,  *'  HoiM  Ptojeeta  in  8«coDdarf  Cotines  in  Atdculturt^" 
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worked  out  in  projects.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  best  to  have  the  instruction  and  practical  training  run  parallel 
:xnd  that  every  eflfort  should  be  made  to  correlate  principles  and 
practice.  A  number  of  teachers  have  proved  this  assumption  to  be 
correct. 

School  credit  for  project  work, — Credit  should  be  ^ven  project 
work  according  to  its  educational  value.  Work  of  a  technical  nature 
involving  new  problems  and  the  acquiring  of  new  skiU  continually 
throughout  the  project  may  very  well  be  given  credit  on  the  same 
basis  as  laboratory  or  field  work.  While  the  giving  of  school  credit 
for  practical  work  is  a  local  administrative  problem,  the  general 
rule  above  stated  should  hold.  Rating  of  the  project  work  should 
be  given  according  to  its  merits.  Work  not  reaching  a  certain  grade 
should  not  be  given  credit. 

Substitutes  for  home  projects. — Resourceful  teachers  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  farms  surrounding  the  school,  not  only  for  «uch  class 
practiciuns  as  judging  live  stock  and  the  pruning  and  spraying  of 
trees,  but  also  for  more  extensive  individual  projects.  Work  upon 
well-managed  farms  may  be  secured  for  students  who  do  not  live 
upon  farms  or  who  do  not  have  opportunity  for  project  work  upon 
their  home  farms.  A  student  in  horticulture  may  secure  work  on  a 
truck  farm,  a  fruit  farm,  or  in  a  greenhouse  for  a  part  of  his 
time  during  the  school  year  and  during  the  summer  months.  Like- 
wise a  student  in  animal  husbandry  may  secure  work  on  a  poultry 
farm,  a  dairy  farm,  or  a  general  stock  farm.  When  the  farms  are  of 
a  high  standard  and  use  modem  methods  and  equipment,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  work  will  involve  new  experiences  for  the  student 
who  has  no  opportunity  for  such  work  at  home.  If  the  work  is  given 
supervision,  if  records  and  reports  are  required,  and  the  work  in 
other  ways  is  connected  definitely  with  the  course  the  student  is  pur- 
suing, it  should  have  a  decided  educational  value  and  should  be 
credited  as  a  substitute  for  a  home  project. 

Use  of  the  school  fami, — School  farms  are  most  essential  and  have 
proven  most  successful  where  the  majority  of  the  students  in  agri- 
culture are  living  at  the  school.  The  farms  are  used  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  school  boarding  houses,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  as  a  source 
of  ilhistrative  material  for  classroom  and  field  instruction,  as  a  means 
of  demonstration  to  students  and  patrons,  and  as  a  means  of  training 
in  practical  farming.  Although  various  means  and  methods  have 
been  worked  out  for  the  utilization  of  student  labor  on  school  farnu; 
there  is  great  need  of  connecting  the  practical  work  of  the  farm  more 
closelv  with  the  instruction  of  the  classroom  and  laboratorv  and  thus 
giving  it  greater  educational  value.  Some  schools  have  found  that 
it  is  profitable  from  an  ^educational  point  of  view  to  give  the  students 
gi*eater  responsibility  With  respect  to  their  farm  work  artd  to  allow 
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them  to  participate  in  the  results  of  their  labors.    This  idea  is  essen- 
tially an  application  of  the  project  plan  to  use  of  the  school  farm 
The  school  farm  projects  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (a)  Group 
projects,  (J)  individual  projects. 

Group  projects. — There  is  excellent  opportunity  upon  the  school 
farm  to  develop  group  action  and  the  cooperative  spirit.  Entiio 
classes  or  groups  of  students  who  have  similar  interests  and  need^ 
may  be  assigned  projects  in  which  they  must  work  together.  The 
following  are  examples  of  such  projects  which  have  been  carried 
out  successfully:  (a)  Erection  of  farm  buildings,  (&)  installation  of 
sewerage,  lighting,  and  water  systems,  (c)  planting  and  care  of  a 
model  kitchen  garden,  a  model  orchard,  or  small  fruit  garden,  and 
field  plots  for  demonstration  purposes,  (d)  care  and  management  of  a 
farm  dairy  or  flock  of  poultry,  or  (6)  renovating  an  old  orchard. 

There  is  also  abundant  opportunity  for  developing  cooperation  in 
connection  with  individual  projects  on  the  school  farm.  It  is  often 
more  economical  than  would  be. separate  action  for  students  to  com- 
bine their  efforts  in  the  preparation  of  the  land,  in  the  harvesting 
and  marketing  of  crops  and  in  other  operations  required  to  carry  out 
their  individual  projects. 

Individudl  projects, — The  success  of  the  home  project  plan  has 
turned  the  attention  of  some  agricultural  schools  toward  the  appli- 
cation of  the  plan  to  the  work  of  the  school  farm.  Individual  stu- 
dents may  be  permitted  to  choose  a  project  to  carry  out  upon  their 
own  responsibility  on  the  school  farm.  One  student  may  have  an  acre 
devoted  to  com  or  potatoes,  another  a  half  acre  in  garden  truck,  one 
student  a  flock  of  poultry,  another  one  or  more  pigs.  The  students 
may  be  charged  rent  or  interest  on  the  land  and  equipment  used  and 
participate  in  either  profit  or  loss  on  their  projects.  The  general 
work  of  the  farm  may  also  be  assigned  to  individual  students.  One 
student  may  be  given  charge  of  a  team  of  horses  and  made  respon- 
sible for  their  use  and  welfare,  another  given  charge  of  the  dairy  barn 
and  held  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  cows  and  the  milk  and  the 
records  of  feed  consumed  and  milk  produced.  If  such  students  are 
allowed  to  participate  in  profits  or  given  some  extra  compensation  it 
adds  stimulus  to  better  work. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  carrying  out  the  project  idea  on 
the  school  farm  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  students  are  not  at 
the  school  throughout  the  year.  It  may  be  possible  for  students 
with  animal  projects,  such  as  chickens  or  pigs,  to  take  their  animab^ 
home  with  them  for  the  summer.  In  the  case  of  such  plant  projects 
as  field  com  or  potatoes  it  may  be  possible  for  the  students  to  cooper- 
ate and  employ  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  care  for  their  crops 
during  the  summer.  The  problem  varies  with  schools  and  different 
^ction^  o^  the  country  and  must  be  worked  out  according  to  local 
conditions. 
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2.  LOCAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 

With  the  coming  of  special  teachers  of  agriculture  into  the  rural 
high  schools  there  has  come  a  new  conception  of  the  function  of  such 
schools,  a  conception  not  bounded  by  narrow  pedagogical  dogmas. 
Through  effective  service  it  encompasses  the  whole  community,  the 
children  in  the  school,  the  young  people  just  out  of  school,  the  men 
and  women  on  the  farm,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  neighbor- 
ing elementary  schools.  The  special  teacher  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture, usually  from  the  State  agricultural  college,  brings  with  him  the 
agricultural  extension  ideas  of  that  institution  and  much  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  spirit  of  public  service  of  the  extension  workers. 

Method  of  procedure, — While  this  enthusiasm  is  a  very  valuable 
asset,  it  is  believed  that  before  attempting  extension  work  those  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  it  should  study  the  agriculture  of  the  com- 
munity to  learn  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  worth  while  in  each 
localii;y.  He  should  know  such  things  as  the  soil,  the  improvements, 
the  transportation  lines  and  the  markets,  the  systems  of  farming 
followed,  and  the  farmers  themselves.  Such  information  is  funda- 
mental to  intelligent  agricultural  rural  development. 
•  The  meaning  of  extension  work, — The  committee  believes  that  it  is 
proper  for  a  public  high  school  that  is  doing  good  work  to  extend 
itself  to  the  people,  but  that  it  should  not  begin  the  process  until 
it  has  something  to  extend.  Not  every  high-school  instructor  in 
agriculture  is  qualified  to  do  extension  work.  The  instructor  should 
first  show  in  the  teaching  of  his  pupils  that  he  is  competent  to  exti^nd 
his  instruction  to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  Extension  efforts  should 
be  the  result  of  work  rather  than  the  beginning  of  work.  One  is 
likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  beginning  the  extension  work  first, 
whereas  the  extension  work  should  grow  gradually  as  the  school  work 
in  agriculture  grows  and  be  the  natural  expression  among  the  people 
of  the  work  that  arises  in  the  school  itself. 

Relationships. — All  sorts  of  schemes  are  broached  nowadays  in  the 
interests  of  better  agriculture  and  country  life.  These  need  coordi- 
nating, but  they  can  not  be  coordinated  except  on  some  basic  prin- 
ciple. We  have  in  agricultural  extension  work  no  more  important 
problem  than  to  try  to  deteimine  in  the  next  few  years  the  ground- 
work on  which  may  be  based  a  correlation  of  labor  that  shall  be  both 
scientific  and  practically  efficient  with  reference  to  the  relationship 
of  high-school  extension  in  agriculture  to  other  publicly  supported 
agencies  to  Federal  agencies,  and  the  relationship  of  all  to  privatel}' 
supported  agencies.  We  must  determine  the  way  in  which  the  com- 
munity, the  county,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  can  cooperate  in  har- 
monizing and  making  effective  as  a  great  national  movement  the 
wliole  problem  of  agriculture  and  country  life. 

Classification  of  extension  work, — It  seems  to  be  fairly  w^ell  under- 
stood that  work  done  either  at  school  or  away  from  school  relating 
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to  the  training  of  pupils  should  be  considered  purely  instructional  in 
character.  All  such  work  as  classroom  instruction,  laboratory  exer- 
cises, school  or  home  projects  should  be  so  considered. 

Extension  work,  then,  must  be  that  which  deals  with  those  who  are 
not  in  school.  The  committee  finds  that  such  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  school  group  themselves  under  three  heads,  namely,  direct, 
indirect,  and  incidental  extension. 

Direct  extension  would  include  well-planned  activities.  Such  work 
should  be  done  m  close  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  may  include 
such  activities  as  (1)  acting  as  organizer  for  the  one- week  short 
course  for  farmers,  (2)  offering  personal  counsel  and  advice  on  cer- 
tain days  to  farmers  of  the  community  and  assisting  in  the  organiz- 
ing of  farmers'  clubs,  (3)  assisting  in  organizing  farmers'  reading 
courses,  (4)  directing  school  agricultural  exhibits  locally  and  at  the 
county  fair,  (5)  meetings  with  farmers  and  farm  visitation,  (6) 
organizing  and  following  up  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  (7)  utilizing  the 
local  press  in  the  discussion  of  local  farm  problems,  and  (8)  utiliz- 
ing the  laboratory  work  of  the  pupils  to  promote  improvement  in  the 
agricultural  practices  of  the  community  by  such  work  as  testing  seed 
corn,  testing  milk  and  cream,  grafting,  seed-purity  testing. 

Indirect  extension  would  be  the  result  of  and  grow  out  of  the  home 
project  work  with  pupils.  It  is  evident  to  the  committee  that  many 
farmers  would  be  influenced  by  the  project  demonstrations  carried 
on  at  home  in  connection  with  classroom  instruction. 

Incidental  extension. — It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  trained 
agriculturist  in  any  community  would  have  propounded  to  him 
many  questions  in  connection  with  the  farmers'  problems.  These 
questions,  of  course,  would  be  of  a  miscellaneous  character  and 
^ould  be  classed  necessarily  as  incidental  extension. 

V.  SCHOOL  EXHIBITS." 

Purpose. — School  fairs  and  exhibits  are  often  held  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  an  opportunity  for  teachers  and  students  to 
show  parents  and  patrons  what  the  school  is  doing.  Although  we 
may  acknowledge  that  it  is  essential  to  arouse  interest  on  the  part 
of  patrons  and  appreciate  the  value  of  exhibits  in  advertising  the 
school,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  such  exhibits  to  the 
students  themselves  and  to  the  young  people  of  the  community  who 
are  of  school  age. 

Agricultural  exhibits  held  in  connection  with  home  projects  and 
other  practical  work  of  the  school  should  have  the  following  educa- 
tional values;  They  should  (1)  arouse  interest  in  practical  agricul- 
ture and  through  it  a  general  interest  in  the  school;   (2)  establish 

s  See  U.  S.  Uept.  of  Agr.,  States  Kelations  Service  Doc.  >Io.  42»  "Agrlcaltaral  Exhibits 
ADd  Contestii." 
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ideals  toward  which  the  students  may  work;  (3)  give  practice  to 
llie  students  through  preparation  and  arrangement;  (4)  furnish  suit- 
able materials  for  study  and  practice  in  judging;  and  (5)  have  a 
beneficial  socializing  influence  associated  with  school  spirit  since  they 
furnish  opportunity  for  cooperation. 

Types  of  exhihUs, — Although  the  agricultural  exhibit  may  be  mnde 
a  part  of  a  general  school  fair,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
agricultural  work  of  the  students  is  sudi  as  to  merit  a  special  agricul- 
tural fair  or  exhibit.  Various  forms  of  agricultural  exhibits  may  l>e 
made  a  part  of  the  school  museum  and  used  as  permanent  teaching 
equipment.  We  are  considering  at  this  time,  however,  a  temporary 
.vhibit  of  the  work  of  the  students.  This  exhibit  may  cover  all 
phases  of  agriculture,  or  it  may  deal  with  one  line  of  school  work 
or  one  kind  of  project.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  latter 
class  of  exhibits  which  should  be  suggestive:  (1)  A  corn  show;  (2) 
a  poultry  show;  (3)  a  colt  show;  (4)  a  pig  show;  (5)  potato,  vege- 
table, and  fruit  exhibits;  (6)  exhibits  of  farm  mechaniiSs  and  handi- 
craft work.  If  the  practical  work  of  the  school  or  the  home  project 
work  follows  one  or  two  special  lines,  it  will  ,be  better  to  hold  special 
exhibits  of  such  work  rather  than  attempt  general  ones. 

Organization  and  plans. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  school  ex- 
hibit is  to  represent  the  real  work  of  the  school  and  related  home  activities, 
it  must  be  planned  ahead.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  farm 
products.  The  student  should  understand  when  he  is  planning  his  project  and 
buying  his  seed  in  the  spring  that  he  is  to  make  an  exhibit  of  his  products  in 
the  fall.  The  contest  idea  may  well  inyolve  the  whole  project  as  well  as  the 
products  exhibited.  The  exhibition  of  products  may  be  made  a  requirement  of 
the  complete  project,  and  a  record  of  the  project  may  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  exhibit. 

Early  ill  the  fall  is  the  best  time  for  a  general  exhibit  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  This  means  that  arrangements  should  be  made  soon  after  school 
begins.  If  there  is  a  live  agricoltural  club,  a  good  part  of  the  responsibUity 
and  credit  for  the  work  should  be  turned  over  to  its  members.  Ck>mmittees 
of  three  members  should  be  appointed  for  each  of  the  main  divisions  of  tlie 
fair,  the  chairmen  of  these  committees  forming  an  executive  board.  The 
teacher  may  work  through  these  student  committees  as  ex  officio  chairman.  As 
a  means  of  making  it  a  community  afitalr,  an  advls(M'y  committee  of  men  in 
the  community  should  be  invited  to  work  with  the  students.  These  men  should 
be  especially  helpful  in  assisting  in  the  securing  of  premiums.  If  a  peruianeiit 
advisory  committee  aids  in  the  supervising  of  the  home  projects,  It  sliou!il 
serv^e  weil  in  connection  with  the  exhibit.  One  of  the  most  able  students  shouhi 
be  npi>ointe<l  by  the  club  as  secretary  of  the  school  fair- 
In  order  that  students  may  know  definitely  what  will  be  expected  and  what 
are  the  possibilities  in  their  work,  It  Is  well  to  plan  the  exhibits  and  contests 
and  secure  prizes  early  in  the  season.  The  classification  and  grouping  of 
exhibits  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  exhibit 

The  exhibits  should  include,  in  addition  to  the  products  and  re- 
sults of  the  home  work  of  the  student,  an  exhibition  of  tlie  agricul- 
tural work  done  at  the  school.  Much  of  the  latter  work  may  be  m 
the  nature  of  practical  demonstrations- in  modern  methods.  For 
exami:)le,  some  students  may  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test 
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for  bntter  fat ;  others  may  show  how  to  apply  a  simple  acidity  test 
for  soils,  or  how  to  test  seed  com ;  while  others  are  explaining  charis 
which  represent  agricultural  surveys  of  the  school  district. 

Preparation  should  be  made  in  advance,  so  that  all  will  be  in 
readiness  the  day  of  the  exhibit.    The  day  may  very  well  open  wit'i 
a  parade  in  which  the  students  take  parts  which  have  sonie  signj/J^^ 
cance  as  to  their  agricultural  work    Income  "cases"piej^§48^'^ 
take  the  form  of  ah  agrtcuIiEui^^.l^^  This  may  h 

followed  by-fflTagScultuVal  program.    Part  of  the  afternoon  mny 
be  used  in  agricultural  contests,  as  suggested  beloW. 

Contents, — ^The  Whole  exhibit  may  represent  more  ofr  Ifeils  the  contest  Idea 
hi  the  prodncts  of  school  and  home  work.  The  a^cnltural  contests  suggested 
as  a  feature  of  the  afternoon  program  represent  training  toward  sklU.  They 
may  be  classed  as  group  or  team  contests  and  contests  among  individuals. 
Teamwork  should  be  encouraged  because  of  its  value  in  developing  the  social 
idea.  Individual  contests  may  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  selecting  the  win- 
ntt«  BE  members  of  teams  to  represent  a  class  or  the  school.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  Junior  and  senior  claiises  in  mont  of  the  contests,  if  there  Is  any 
great  difference  In  the  age  and  training  of  the  contestants. 

The  judging  contests  may  be  grouped  according  to  the  method  used,  1.  e.,  those 
Involving  the  use  of  the  score  card  and  those  Involving  the  comparative  method. 
The  scoring  of  farm  products  and  animals  is  better  for  the  junior  classes  and 
for  Individual  contests,  while  the  use  of  the  comparative  method  of  placing  ac- 
cording to  merit  Is  adapted  to  studehta  who  have  had  practice  with  score  cards. 

The  foUowlng  contests  may  be  suggestive  of  others  that  will  fit  local  needs 
and  condittons: 

1.  Judging  live  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  pet  stock. 

2.  Judging  farm  products,  grains,  fmltrt,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 
8.  Rope  tying,  10  to  20  knots  and  splices. 

4.  Ctom  stringing  and  husking. 

5.  Fruit  packing  and  boxmaking. 

6.  Naming  of  farm  and  garden  seeds. 

7.  Identlflcation  of  weeds  and  weed  seeds. 

8.  Identlflcation  of  Common  Woods. 

9.  Riding,  driving,  and  hitching  of  horses. 

10.  Killing  and  dressing  of  poultry. 

11.  A  plowing  match. 

AuxMTding  of  priBe$, — An  effort  should  l)e  made  early  In  the  season  to  secure 
prises  for  the  fair,  go  that  the  premium  list  may  be  published  early.  If  a 
propaganda  is  started  early  and  the  people  see  that  the  school  fair  represents 
work  which  means  much  In  building  up  the  community,  It  ought  not  to  be  diffi 
cult  to  scure  premiums.  Cash  premiums  which  are  out  of  proi>ortion  to  the 
work  exhibited  should  not  be  given.  It  will  be  better  to  give  recognition  to  a 
larger  number  of  students.  As  a  rule,  it  Is  easier  to  secure  premiums  othe;- 
than  cash.  For  example,  in  a  community  interested  In  poultry  it  Is  usually  not 
difficult  to  get  patrons  of  the  school  to  give  pure-bred  fowls  and  settings  of 
eggs  as  prises  to  students  for  poultry  projects  and  exhibits.  Pure-bred  pigs 
make  excellent  prizes  for  students  in  such  projects  as  com  production,  as  they 
furnish  a  start  for  a  new  line  of  work.  Books  on  agriculture  and  Items  of 
equipment '  are  suitable  premiums.  Whenever  there  is  but  little  cash  it  will 
be  advisable  to  spend  it  for  ribbons  and  pennants,  rather  than  to  lump  It  into 
one  or  two  prlfeeSi  larger  amounts  may  be  spent  to  good  advantage  as  scholai^- 
ships  or  payments  on  any  college  course  ip  agriculture.  Attendance  at  short 
courses  given  at  the  college  and  visits  to  fairs  and  other  places  of  agricultural 
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Interest  have  Wgh  educational  value  \t  properly  planned  and  superxined.  bence 
are  valuable  preiu in ras  for  the  projects  and  exhibits  which  represent  c*M)sid- 
erable  endeavor.  Printed  certificates  may  be  used  also  as  rewards,  and  shouhl 
be  given  in  connection  with  other  premiums. 

Rules  for  contests  and  standards  for  Judging;  exhibits  will  depend  upon  \oc»\ 
conditions.  Such  rules  and  standards  should  be  made  known  to  the  contest- 
ants as  early  as  possible.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  t>est  to  hare  competent  per- 
.sons  from  outside  the  community  to  do  the  judging.  The  judging  should  l>e 
done  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible,  and  the  place  won  by  the  exhibit  placet! 
on  the  entry  card  for  the  benefit  of  those  visiting  the  fair.  The  awarding  of 
the  prises  Is  suggested  as  the  last  number  on  the  program  as  a  means  of  keeii- 
ing  up  interest  to  the  last. 

VI.  USS  OF  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

1.  FORM  AND  AMOUNT. 

Books. — The  number  of  books  relating  to  agriculture  is  increasing 
very  rapidly.  There  is  need  for  the  instructor  in  agriculture  to  use 
discrimination  as  to  the  material  he  places  in  the  hands  of  his 
students.  Although  most  of  the  books  written  for  students  of  agri- 
culture are  intended  primarily  for  the  agricultural  colleges,  many  of 
them  are  suitable  for  reference  purposes  in  secondary  schools.  The 
teacher  should  make  a  careful  selection  of  books  for  the  school 
library  considering  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  as 
well  as  the  subject.  It  is  better  to  have  duplicate  copies  of  a  few 
usable  books  which  are  needed  continually  as  references  in  connec- 
tion with  the  course  of  study  than  to  have  the  shelves  of  the  library 
filled  with  complete  sets,  some  volumes  of  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  work  of  the  students. 

Bulletins, — Much  excellent  material  for  the  use  of  schools  U  in 
bulletin  form.  Some  of  this  material  has  not  yet  been  organized 
into  the  general  field  covered  by  agricultural  texts.  The  teacher 
will  find  bulletins  very  useful  in  making  local  applications  of  the 
general  material  of  the  textlxwk.  Discrimination  must  be  used, 
however,  in  the  use  of  bulletins.  Many  of  the  experiment  station 
bulletins  of  to-dav  are  of  a  technical  nature  not  suited  to  the  use  ot 
secondary  schools.  The  more  general  expository  bulletins  formerly 
published  by  the  experiment  stations  are  now,  as  a  rule,  published  by 
the  extension  divisions  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  So  much  of 
real  value  in  teaching  is  now  obtainable  free  of  charge  or  at  such 
a  slight  cost  that  there  is  little  excuse  for  a  school  not  having  some 
kind  of  an  agricultural  library. 

FeHodicals. — Farm  journals,  like  farm  books,  vary  from  the  cheap 
general  paper  to  the  high -class  paper  covering  a  special  field.  There 
are  one  or  two  general  farm  papers  which  have  a  nation-wide  circu- 
lation and  a  number  of  special  live-stock  and  horticultural  journals 
wliich  should  be  •  received  by  schools  teaching  agriculture.  The 
school  should  subscribe  for  the!  leading  sectional  and  lo<*al  farm 
papers  to  use  in  adapting  the  course  of  study  to  local  c6!iditions. 
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Tlie  better  farm  papers  are  indispensable  in  keeping  both  teacher 
and  students  abreast  with  agricultural  progres&  They  are  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  good  illustrations. 

2.   SOURCES. 

• 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. — ^The  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  issues  a  great  many  publications  useful  to 
teachers  of  agriculture.  The  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  Yearbooks, 
the  most  popular  of  its  publications,  may  be  obtained  free  through 
Members  of  Congress.  The  department  supplies  publications  free 
to  teachers  as  long  as  its  supply  lasts.  From  its  Division  of  Agri- 
( ultural  Instruction  may  be  obtained  lists  of  the  department  publi- 
cations prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers.  This  division  also  main- 
tains mailing  lists  of  secondary  schools  teaching  agriculture,  to 
which  its  professional  bulletins  and  other  publications  pertaining  to 
agricultural  instruction  are  sent. 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior:  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tian. — The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  issues  each  year  a  number 
of  bulletins  relating  to  agricultural  education  and  related  subjects; 
it  also  issues  A  Monthly  Record  of  Current  Educational  Publications. 

Superintendent  of  Documents, — The  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wasliington,  D.  C,  issues  price  lists  of 
public  documents  which  he  has  for  sale.  These  documents  include 
those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  following  list  gives  the  numbers  of  those  lists  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  agriculture: 

11.  Foods  and  Diet.  42.  Bxpeiiment  Stations  Office. 

le.  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  Yearbooks.       43.  Forest  Service. 

20.  Lands.  44.  Plant  Life. 

31.  Education.  45.  PubUc  Roads  Office. 

38.  Animal  Industry.  46.  Soils. 

40.  Chemistry  Bureau.  47.  Crop  Statistics. 

41.  Insects.  48.  Weather  Bureau. 

State  agricultural  colleger. — ^The  State  colleges  of  agriculture 
must  be  depended  upon  for  most  of  the  reference  material  and  di- 
rect aid  needed  to  adapt  general  courses  of  study  and  textbooks 
to  local  conditions.  The  publications  of  the  extension  divisions 
and  the  more  popular  expository  circulars  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions will  be  found  especially  helpful  to  the  students. 

Other  State  institutions. — In  some  of  the  States  the  State  uni- 
versities, where  they  exist  apart  from  the  agricultural  colleges, 
issue  publications  of  interest  to  teachers  ol  agriculture.  Such  ma- 
terial is  also  issued  by  State  departments  of  education,  boards 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.  Much  of  this  material  is  in  bet- 
ter forni.  for  use  in  secondary  schools  than  experiment  publica- 
tions, yet  it  is  often- overlooked.  The  tencher  of  agriculture  should 
make  himself  acquainted  with  all  sources  of  aid  and  information 
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in  his  own  State  first  of  all,  and  then  avail  himself  of  the  work 
of  other  States  as  far  as  possible. 

Commercial  inHitutions. — Many  of  the  railroads,  banks,  and 
manufacturing  concerns  have  departments  of  agricultural  extension 
which  issue  publications  and  furnish  illustrative  material  useful 
in  agricultural  instruction.  The  catalogues  of  the  larger  seed'com- 
})anies  and  nurseries  are  usually  well  illustrated,  and  may  be  used 
to  advantage  in  a  study  of  varieties.  Likewise,  catalogues  of  im- 
plements and  farm  machinery  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
farm  mechanics.  While  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
advertising  material,  it  may  often  be  used  to  advantage. 

Breeders^  organizations. — Most  of  the  associations  which  repre- 
sent the  different  breeds  of  live  stock  publish  circulars  of  value  to 
the  teaching  of  animal  husbandry.  They  issue  descriptive  mat- 
ter, charts,  and  score  cards,  which  are  of  special  value  in  a  study 
of  types  and  breeds.  Lists  of  these  associations,  with  the  addresses 
of  their  secretaries,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

8.  EFFICIENCY  IN  USE. 

• 

As  much  of  the  material  suggested  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge, 
the  teacher  should  not  only  avail  himself  of  it  for  the  school  but 
should  also  aim  to  arouse  his  students  to  collect  such  material  as  may 
have  value  in  connection  with  their  study  and  practice.  Students 
may  even  be  required  to  obtain  such  available  bulletins  as  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  their  courses  and  projects.  Lists  of  bulletins 
with  instructions  for  obtaining  them  should  be  furnished  early,  so 
that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  waiting  for  publications.  For  most  ref- 
erence reading  students  must  depend  upon  the  school  library.  Much 
of  the  best  material  is  in  the  free  publications,  but  in  such  a  form 
that  it  is  often  overlooked.  The  teacher  should  use  a  card-index 
system,^  so  tliat  students  may  find  the  available  information  on  any 
topic  which  may  be  assigned.  Bulletins  should  be  in  suitable  boxes 
and  arranged  on  shelves  accoivling  to  the  card-index  system  in  use. 
Covers  should  be  provided  for  bulletins  which  are  used  extensively. 
If  files  are  not  kept  of  the  farm  papers  and  important  articles  in- 
dexed, clippings  should  be  made  of  such  articles  as  may  have  a 
bearing  upon  subjects  covered  by  the  course  of  study.  These  clip- 
pings may  be  placed  in  large  envelopes  or  letter  files  and  indexed 
under  title  of  subject  with  the  bulletins.  In  making  students  ac- 
quainted with  sources  of  information  and  establishing  efficient  habits 
in  the  use  of  that  information  much  will  be  accomplished  in  their 
training. 

*See  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Bal.  41,  Agric.  flerlM  No.  S,  entitled 
'*  RefereDc«  ^ate^lal  for  Vocational  Agricaltural  lDftracti«()*" 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washhiffton,  October  16,  J 920. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  October,  1919,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation made  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  schools  of  the  District  and 
reported  to  the  board  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  teaching  forces  of  the  schools,  including  a  schedule  of 
salaries. 

The  committee  appointed  to  make  the  investigation  made  no  at- 
tempt to  study  the  finances  of  the  schools,  the  need  for  buildings,  the 
courses  of  study,  or  schoolroom  work.  It  confined  itself  wholly  to 
questions  of  organization,  administration,  and  salaries.  The  recom- 
mendations have  in  them,  I  believe,  much  of  value  to  boards  of 
education  and  superintendents  of  schools  in  other  large  cities.  I  am 
therefore  transmitting,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  report  for 
publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
KespectfuUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 
Hon.  John  Barton  Payne, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior^ 

Waskmgton.  D.  C. 

17770'— 20  8 
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PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


LETTER  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  TO  DR.  VAN  SCHAICK. 


October  29,  1910. 
Dr.  John  Van  Schaick, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education 

of  the  District  of  Columhia. 

m 

My  Deak  Dr.  Van  Schaick:  In  a  letter  of  September  4  you  re- 
quested, for  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  making 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  schools  of  the  District,  for  the  purj:)ose 
of  obtaining  data  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Seclassification 
Commission  in  its  work  of  reclassifj'ing  the  employees  of  the  board 
of  education  and  for  the  use  of  the  board  itself  in  its  task  of  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  administrative  and  teach- 
ing force  of  the  schools. 

In  response  to  this  request  I  detailed  a  committee  of  the  bureau, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Frank  Y.  Bunker,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Dr. 
Willard  S.  Small,  and  Dr.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  who  gave  to  this 
survey  as  much  time  as  their  other  duties  would  permit,  and  made 
to  me  a  report  in  the  form  of  recommendations  which  I  have  care- 
fully reviewed  and  revised,  and  which  in  its  revised  form  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  for  such  use  as  your  board  may  care  to  make 

of  it. 
In  making  this  survey  the  chairman  of  tlie  board  of  education, 

tiie  superintendent  of  schools,  and  representatives  of  the  Teachers' 
Union  were  interviewed  formally.  Other  persons  connected  with  the 
school  system  were  interviewed  informally,  and  such  records  as  were 
thought  necessary  were  examined. 

In  the  very  brief  time  that  could  be  devoted  to  this  task  it  has  been 
wholly  impossible  to  collect  and  present  all  the  facts  and  arguments 
which,  with  more  time,  might  have  been  given  in  support  of  the 
recommendations  made,  but  it  is  believed  a  more  comprehensive  sur- 
vey will  amply  justify  these  recommendations.  Such  a  survey  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  this  bureau  to  advise  as  to  many  of  the  im- 
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portant  details  of  reorganization  of  the  schools  of  the  District  and 
to  make  constructive  suggestions  for  their  general  improvement. 

In  the  tentative  report  of  the  committee  submitted  to  me  there  are 
some  very  interesting  recommendations  looking  toward  the  larger 
participation  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  their  management  and 
in  the  making  of  the  general  policies  of  the  school  system.  But 
after  further  consideration  it  is  thought  best  to  withhold  all  recom- 
mendations on  this  subject  at  this  time.  This  is  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  so  far-reaching  in  its  results,  and  so  complex  as  to  re- 
quire comprehensive  study  from  many  different  angles.  Very  little 
such  study,  however,  has  been  given  to  it  anywhere.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose, with  the  help  of  such  expert  assistance  as  can  b^  had,  to  under- 
take such  a  study  through  this  bureau,  and,  with  your  permission, 
to  render  you  a  report  with  recommendations  later. 

The  brief  report  herewith  submitted  is  in  three  parts.  Part  I 
contains  cecommendations  for  additions  to  the  administrative,  super- 
vising, and  teaching  staffs,  and  changes  in  their  organization.  Part 
II  contains  recommendations  in  regard  to  classification  and  salaries. 
Part  III  contains  suggestions  for  a  more  adequate  basis  for  the  pay-, 
ment  of  janitor  service.  It  is  fully  understood  that  the  adoption 
of  these  recommendations  will  increase  quite  considerably  the  cost 
of  the  schools  of  the  District  and  necessitate  much  larger  appropria- 
tions for  their  support;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  results  will  fully 
justify  all  the  increase  in  cost.  It  is  quite  certain  that  without  some 
such  generous  scale  of  reorganization  and  support  the  schools  of 
the  District  can  never  be  brought  to  that  high  degree  of  excellence 
and  efficiency  which  should  characterize  the  schools  of  the  capital 
city  of  the  great  democratic  Republic  which  long  ago  accepted,  in 
theory  at  least,  the  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  the  fullest  and  best 
l>ossible  education  of  all  the  people. 

It  is  also  quite  certain  that,  with  the  present  organization  and 
scale  of  salaries,  the  standards  and  the  work  of  the  schools  of  the  Dis^ 
trict  will  inevitably  deteriorate. 

In  submitting  these  recommendations  let  me,  for  m\'self  and  the 
committee,  express  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance  given  by  you 
and  others  connected  with  the  school  svstem,  and  to  offer  the  further 
assistance  of  this  bureau  as  it  may  be  desired. 
.Yours,  sincerely, 

P.   P.   Cl^XTOK, 

CommtsBtoner^ 


REPORT  OF  THE  SURVEY. 


PART  L— ADMINISTRATIVE,  SUPERVISING,  AND  TEACH- 
ING STAFFS. 

1.  Assistant  superintendents. — For  the  management  of  a  modern 
complex  public-school  system  with  an  enrollment  of  60,000  pupils, 
the  superintendent  needs  much  expert  administrative  assistance  of 
such  varying  kinds  as  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  one  person.  Since 
the  preeminent  function  of  the  schools  is  instruction  and  training, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  superintendent,  however  great 
his  business  ability,  shall  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  school  sj^stem,  and  that 
he  shall  be  free  to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the  larger  problems 
of  general  policy  and  particularly  to  the  problems  of  education. 
Since  the  value  of  the  returns  of  the  millions  of  dollars  expended 
and  of  the  time  of  the  children  spent  in  school  depends  in  very  large 
measure  on  the  character  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  administration, 
it  would  be  very  unwise  not  to  make  this  administration  effective  at 
any  reasonable  cost.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  number 
of  assistant  superintendents  in  the  District  be  increased  from  two  to 
six,  and  that  one  of  these  be  charged  with  the  management  of  all  the 
business  affairs  of  the  school  system.  The  other  assistant  superin- 
tendents should  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
following  five  chief  divisions  of  the  work  of  the  superintendent's 
office: 

(1)  The  management  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  normal 
school  for  white  persons. 

(2)  The  management  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  normal 
school  for  colored  persons. 

(3)  The  management  of  the  high  schools,  vocational  schools,  ex- 
tension schools,  evening  schools,  and  other  special  schools  and  activ- 
ities for  white  persons. 

(4)  The  management  of  the  high  schools,  vocational  schools,  ex- 
tension schools,  evening  schools,  and  other  special  schools  and  activ- 
ities for  colored  persons. 

(5)  The  management  of  all  activities  pertaining  to  the  care  of 
the  health  of  children  in  school,  including  the  heating,  lighting,  ven- 
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tilation,  and  cleanliness  of  school  buildings,  and  other  janitorial 
service,  instruction  in  health,  pliysical  training,  and  attendance. 

The  direction  of  the  collection,  compilation,  and  interpretation  of 
educational  statistics  should  be  assigned  either  to  the  assistant  super- 
intendent cliarged  with  the  management  of  the  business  affairs  of 
the  school  sjstem  or  to  the  assistant  superintendent  charged  with  the 
management  of  activities  pertaining  to  health  and  attendance. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  school  system  of  the  District  is 
practically  a  double  one,  and  that  it  is  found  advisable  to  provide 
administrative  and  supervising  officers  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  races,  a  better  and  more  economic  policy  in  regard 
to  this  might  be  devised. 

All  assistant  superintendents  should  be  elected  on  the  written 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  should  act 
under  his  direction  and  be  responsible  to  him. 

2.  Group  principals  for  elementary  schools. — ^Unfortunately,  there 
is  in  the  District  a  very  large  number  of  small  school  buildings,  9J> 
of  8  rooms  or  less,  and  42  others  of  12, 14,  or  16  rocans.  The  present 
policy  of  providing  for  each  of  these  small  buildings  a  teaching  prin- 
cipal, dividing  her  time  and  energies  between  the  work  of  a  regu- 
lar grade  teacher  and  the  duties  of  principal  of  the  building,  is  evi- 
dently very  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  it  can  ever  bo 
made  satisfactory.  To  provide  a  managing  principal  for  each  of  the 
small  schools  would  be  very  costly.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  the  schools  of  the  District  be  combined  into  approximately  50 
groups,  the  number  of  schools  in  each  group  depending  on  their 
size  and  the  proximity  of  the  schools  to  each  other,  and  that  there 
be  assigned  to  each  group  a  principal  who  shall  be  relieved  of  all 
duties  as  a  teacher  in  any  school  and  who  may,  therefore,  devote 
full  time  to  the  important  duties  of  a  managing  principal.  It  may 
be  found  advisable  to  assign  a  group  principal  to  each  building  hav- 
ing 16  or  more  rooms.  To  each  of  these  groups  of  schools  there 
should  be  assigned  a  competent  clerk,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  group  principal,  should  transact  aH  business  and  attend  to  the 
compilation  of  such  statistical  facts  as  are  required  of  these  schools. 
Without  such  relief  from  clerical  duties,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  group  principal  to  perform  effectively  the  important  duties  of 
the  office. 

It  is  further  recommended  that,  when  the  policy  of  providing 
group  principals  is  adopted,  the  office  of  District  principal,  of  which 
there  are  now  13,  be  abolished. 

As  to  salary,  group  principals  should  be  classified  in  "Group  C," 
defined  later. 

3.  Teavhtr^  of  special  suhjecfs  in  elementary  schools. — ^Amoog  the 
teachers  of  each  of  the  groups  of  schools  to  be  formed  under  recom-i 
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inendation  3  there  sbould  be  one  teadier  of  special  ability  in  each  of 
the  foUowijDg  subjects,  >vhich  a  large  number  of  the  regular  grade 
teachers  have  little  or  no  ability  to  teach :  Drawing,  music,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  physical  training.  Tiiese  should  teach 
their  special  subjects  in  all  the  grades  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  group  in  which  the  regular  grade  teachers  are  unable  to 
teach  them  satisfactorily,  and  sliould  give  such  expert  advice  and 
help  to  other  teachers  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do 
their  work  in  tliese  special  subjects  more  satisfactorily.  It  will 
be  comparatively  easy  so  to  arrange  the  schedule  of  recitations  in 
the  several  schools  as  to  make  it  possible  for  grade  teachers  to  be 
occupied  with  other  classes  when  the  special  teachers  have  charge 
of  the  children  of  their  grades.  The  providing  of  these  expert  teach- 
ers of  special  subjects  need  not,  therefore,  involve  any  additional 
expense  to  the  school  system.  The  slary  of  a  special  teacher  should 
be  the  same  as  that  of  other  teachers  in  her  class. 

4.  Directors  and  assistant  directors  of  special  subjects. — ^There  are 
at  present  in  the  school  system  a  director  and  assistant  director  for 
each  of  the  following  subjects:  Music,  drawing,  physical  culture, 
domestic  science,  domestic  art,  kindergartens,  and  penmanship. 
Without  a  more  careful  and  extensive  investigation  of  their  work 
and  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  recommendation  in  regard  to  these  except  that  they 
be  continued,  at  least,  until  teachers  of  special  subjects  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  groups  of  sc1k)o1s  as  recommended  in  paragraph  3. 

5.  Substitute  teachers, — The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  year  1917-18  shows  an  average  absence  of  60  teachers  a  day 
because  of  sickness  or  other  reasons-  In  March,  1018,  the  average  was 
80  teacliers  a  day.  Tlie  average  for  tlie  year  and  for  the  month 
having  the  higlitest  number  of  absences  was  much  higher  than  for  the 
year  1&18-1D,  but  this  was  due  to  tlie  epidemic  of  influenza  and  other 
unusual  causes.  The  average  for  1917-18  was,  however,  not  abo\^ 
what  may  be  ex|)ected  in  any  normal  year.  Tlie  law  provides  that 
each  teacher  in  the  schools  of  the  District  may  have  two  days  in  each 
year  to  visit  otlier  schools  and  observe  the  methods  of  other  teachers. 
It  is  very  important  for  the  efiiciency  of  the  schools  that  all  teachers 
avail  themselves  of  tliis  opportunity  for  seeing  the  work  of  other 
schools  and  teachers  and  of  gaining  new  ideas.  Should  all  teachers 
do  this  it  would  add  nearly  '4,(X)0  absences  for  tlw  year,  or  an  average 
of  20  or  more  absences  a  day.  Wlien  teachers  are  absent  classes  and 
grades  must  be  dismissed  or  the  places  of  these  teachers  must  be  filled 
by  substitute  teachers.  To  fill  satisfactorily  a  temporary  vacancy 
caused  by  tlie  absence  of  a  teacher  for  one  or  more  days  requires  un- 
usual skill,  both  in  teaching  and  discipline.  Substitute  teachers 
should  therefore  be  selected  from  the  strongest  and  best  in  the  system. 
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The  present  policy  of  selecting  substitutes  is  wholly  unsatisfactory 
and  is  unjust  both  to  the  children  and  to  the  regular  teachers.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  a  group  of  from  75  to  80  of  the  most 
capable  and  adaptable  teachers  in  the  entire  school  system  be  selected 
and  held  in  reserve  as  substitute  teachers,  and  that  all  substitutes 
]ye  drawn  from  this  group  from  day  to  day  as  needed.  By  arranging 
for  teachers  to  take  their  two  days  allowed  by  law  for  visiting  other 
schools  at  times  when  fewest  teachers  are  absent  for  other  reasons, 
practically  all  the  time  of  the  substitute  teachers  can  be  used  in  class- 
room teaching.  When  they  are  not  needed  as  substitutes  they  can  be 
assigned  to  help  weak  and  inexperienced  teachers  by  giving  model 
lessons  and  otherwise. 

The  salaries  of  substitute  teachers  should  be  the  same  as  salaries  of 
other  teachers  of  their  class. 

0.  Heads  of  high-school  departments, — \t  is  recommended  that  the 
policy  of  providing  heads  of  high-school  departments  for  supervi- 
sion of  the  important  subjects  in  all  the  high  schools  be  aboHslied. 
There  are  at  present  eight  such  heads  of  departments  in  the  high 
schools  for  white  persons  and  four  in  the  high  schools  for  colored 
l>ersons. 

It  is  believed  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  if  the  teachers  of 
each  subject  of  each  group  of  closely  allied  subjects  in  each 
school  will  organize  themselves  into  a  body  for  common  coun- 
sel, electing  for  each  year  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  the  group,  and  that  the  necessary  coordina- 
tion of  the  work  in  any  given  subject  or  any  given  group  of 
closely  allied  subjects  in  the  several  high  schools  in  the 
city  can  be  best  obtained  through  a  committee  made  up  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  on  this  subject  or  group  of  subjects  in 
the  several  schools.  With  the  counsel  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
assistant  superintendent  for  high  schools,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  principals  of  the  high  schools,  these  coordinating  committees 
should  outline  courses  of  study  and  determine  standards  for  sub- 
jects and  groups  of  subjects  which  they  represent. 

The  necessary  correlation  in  the  Avork  of  the  high  schools  and  such 
junior  higli  schools  as  may  be  organized  can  be  best  obtained  through 
frequent  meetings  of  the  coordinating  committees  from  the  high 
S(*hools  and  similar  committees  from  the  junior  high  schools,  acting 
with  the  counsel  and  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent having  charge  of  the  high  schools.  A  similar  coordination  of 
tlie  work  of  the  junior  high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  in 
respect  to  subjects  and  standards  can  be  effected  through  similar 
meetings  of  the  coordinating  committees  of  the  junior  high  schools 
and  of  similar  committees  from  the  elementary  schools  acting  with 
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the  counsel  and  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
having  charge  of  high  schools  and  the  assistant  superintendent  hay* 
ing  charge  of  elementary  schools  and  with  the  cooperation  of  group 
principals  and  special  supervisors. 

These  committees  should  carry  on  their  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  members  of  the  several  schools.  In  all  matters  in  which 
differences  of  opinion  arise  the  judgment  of  the  principal  should 
prevail,  except  that  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent or  the  assistant  superintendents  in  charge,  or,  if  necessary, 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

7.  Principals  and  assistant  principals  of  high  schools. — It  is  recom- 
mended that  new  principals  and  assistant  principals  of  high  schools 
be  elected  by  the  board  from  nominations  made  by  the  superintendent. 
Principals  of  hi^  schools  should  be  the  responsible  heads  of  their 
respective  schools  in  all  matters  and  diould  be  wholly  under  the  direc* 
tive  authority  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  cimrge  of  high 
schools  and  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  policy  recom- 
mended in  regard  to  principals  and  assistant  principals  of  high 
schools  should  apply  to  junior  high  sdiools,  which  should  be  imder 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools.  For 
purposes  of  salary  rating,  principals  and  assistant  principals  of  high 
schools  and  junior  high  schools  should  be  grouped  in  class  C  and 
class  D,  described  later. 

One  or  more  competent  clerks,  as  needed,  should  be  assigned  to 
each  high  school  and  should  work  under  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  high 
schools,  and  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  business 
management  of  the  schools. 

PART  II.— RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  CLASSIFI- 

CATION  AND  SALARIES. 

It  is  recommended  that  for  purposes  of  salary  rating  all  teachers, 
including  nurses,  librarians,  and  attendance  officers,  and  all  persons 
in  directive  positions,  except  the  superintendent  and  the  assistant 
superintendents,  be  classified  in  five  groups:  (1)  A  probationary 
group ;  (2)  a  group  called  Group  A ;  (3)  a  group  called  Group  B  ; 
(4)  a  group  called  Group  C;  (5)  a  group  called  Group  D. 

1.  Probationary  group. — To  the  probationary  group  should  be  as- 
signed all  teachers  coming  into  the  department  without  teaching  ex- 
perience. This  group  should  include  two  subdivisions:  (1)  A  group 
of  intrants  who  have,  in  addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  course 
or  its  equivalent,  had  a  four-year  college  course  or  its  equivalent  and 
not  less  than  one  year  of  professional  training.    (2)  A  group  of  in- 
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trants  who,  in  addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  course,  have  had  a 
three-year  normal-school  course  or  its  equivalent.  In  this  group 
should  be  placed  college  graduates  who  have  had  no  professional 
training.  / 

The  probationary  period  for  teachers  in  subdivision  one  should  be 
two  years;  for  teachers  in  subdivision  two,  four  years- 
It  is  recommended  that  the  salary  of  teachers  in  subdivisions  (1) 
l)e  $1,500,  and  that  the  salary  of  teachers  in  subdivision  (2)  be 
$1,200,  witli  a  yearly  increment  of  $100  until  a  maximum  of  $1,500 
is  reached. 

All  teachers  in  the  probationary  group  should  be  elected  annually 
iil)on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  personnel. 

2.  Group  A. — Teachers  in  subdivision  (1)  of  the  probationary 
group  should  be  advanced  into  group  A  by  the  personnel  committee 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  of  the  assistant  super- 
intendent in  charge.  Teachers  in  subdivision  (2),  before  becoming 
eligible  to  group  A,  should  have  the  recommendation  of  the  principal 
and  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  and  show  evidence  of 
having  received  credit  for  at  least  one  year  of  college  work  above  the 
sophomore  class. 

Teachers  from  outside  the  school  system  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, who  satisfy  the  personnel  committee  that  the  foregoing  qualifi- 
cations have  been  met,  should  be  assigned  to  group  A,  and  their  status 
therein  fixed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  personnel  committee, 
except  that  all  such  teachers  new  to  the  department  should  be  on  pro- 
bation for  one  j'ear. 

All  teachers  in  the  probationary  group  not  eligible  for  promotion 
to  group  A  should  be  dropped  or  retained  in  the  probationary  group 
upon  recommendation  of  the  personnel  committee. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  minimum  salary  for  group  A  be  $1,650, 
and  that  this  salary  be  increased  by  yearly  increments  of  $150  for 
four  years  until  a  maximum  of  $2,250  is  reached. 

At  the  end  of  the  four-year  period  three  options  in  regard  to 
toachers  of  group  A  should  be  open  to  the  board,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  personnel  committee:  (1)  Dismissal;  (2)  retention  at  the 
nuiximum  salary  of  the  group;  and  (3)  promotion  to  group  li. 

3.  Group  B, — It  is  recommended  that  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  principal  and  assistant  superintendents,  teachers  may  be  pro- 
moted to  group  B,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  personnel  committee — 

(1)  That  in  addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  course,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, they  have  completed  a  four-year  college  course,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  have  had  two  years  of  professional  training  in  a  normal 
school,  or  in  a  school  or  college  of  education  in  a  university',  or  the 
equi^  alent  of  such  a  coui'se ; 
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(2)  That  abndy  bag  baen  continued  and  umiBnal  sncoeas  in  -teaching 
hm  been  achieved. 

It  iB  recoomnBBded  that  the  mininmm  Hilary  of  this  gnnip  be  feed 
at  $2,400,  and  that  tliis  be  increased  by  yearly  increments  of  $150  for 
six  years  until  this  maximum  of  $3,300  is  reached. 

It  is  further  recommended  that,  at  thj  -expiration  of  the  six-year 
period  necessary  to  reach  the  maximum  salary,  teachers  in  this  group 
may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  personnel  committee,  be  elected 
on  indefinite  tenure  at  the  maximum  salary  of  the  group. 

4.  Condition  of  tenure. — It  is  recommended  that  tlie  tenure  of  tlie 
teachers  in  each  of  the  foregoing  groups  be  conditioned  as  follows : 

That  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  principals  of  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools,  directors  of  special  subjects,  and  assistant 
sui^erintendents  shall  file  with  the  personnel  committee  the  names  of 
those  teachers  under  their  superrision  or  direction  who  are  doing 
unsatisfactory  work,  and  that  the  names  of  the  persons  M'ho  are  thus 
reported  two  years  in  succession  shall  be  dropped  from  the  list  of 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  District. 

5.  Group  C, — It  is  recommended  that  the  minimum  salary^  of  per- 
sons in  this  group  shall  be  $3,300,  and  that  this  be  increased  by  yearly 
increments  of  $150  for  six  years  imtil  the  maximum  of  $4^00  is 
reached,  and  that  to  this  group  there  be  assigned  the  group  principals 
of  elementary  schools,  the  principals  of  atypical  schools,  vocational 
schools,  and  other  special  subjects;  the  directors  and  supervisors  of 
special  schools;  principals  of  junior  high  schools;  principals  of  high 
schools  having  an  enrollment  of  less  than  1,000  pupils;  assistant 
principals  in  the  larger  high  schools ;  and  other  officers  having  di- 
rective or  supervisory  duties  in  connection  with  the  purely  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  school  system. 

6.  Group  D, — It  is  recommended  that  the  minimum  salary  of  tliis 
group  shall  be  $4,000,  and  that  this  be  increased  by  an  annual  incre- 
ment of  $150  for  six  years  until  the  maximum  of  $4,900  is  readied, 
and  that  to  this  group  there  be  assigned  the  principals  of  normal 
schools  and  the  principals  of  high  schools  having  an  enrollment  of 
1,000  pupils  or  more. 

7.  Classification  of  nurses^  librarians^  and  attendance  officers. — ^It 
is  recommended  that  graduate  nurses  be  classified  in  grouj^  B^  assist- 
ant nurses  in  group  A ;  librarians  in  high  scliools  and  normal  schools 
in  group  B ;  assistant  librarians  in  group  A ;  attendance  oflfcers  in 
group  B ;  and  assistant  attendance  officers  in  group  A. 

The  responsibilities  of  nurses,  librai-ians,  and  attendance  officers 
who  rightly  perform  their  duties  are  of  equal  importanoe  with  those 
of  teachers  in  the  schools. 
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8.  Salaries  of  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendents. — It  is 
recommended  that  the  salaries  of  assistant  superintendents  of  schools 
be  not  less  than  $5,000  and  not  more  than  $7,500,  and  that  the  salary 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  be  not  less  than  $9,000. 

PART  III.— A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  MORE  ADEQUATE  BASIS 
FOR  PAYMENT  FOR  JANITOR  SERVICES. 

In  so  far  as  special  requirements  in  regard  to  engineers  will 
l>ermit,  it  is  recommended  that  the  plan  of  determining  the  sala- 
ries of  janitors  used  in  the  school  department  of  Boston  be  adopted. 
According  to  this  plan,  compensation  is  allowed  on  five  items: 
1,  Cleaning;  2,  heating,  ventilating,  and  superintendence;  3,  washing 
of  windows;  4,  care  of  yards  and  sidewalks;  5,  care  of  lawns. 

In  fixing  compensation  for  cleaning,  the  cubic  content  of  a  build- 
ing is  computed  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Accounting  and  Business  Officials  and  indorsed 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Compensation,  based  on 
this  item,  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  $0,004  for  the  first  10,000  cubic 
feet ;  $0.0038  for  the  second  10,000  cubic  feet ;  $0.0036  for  the  third 
10,000  cubic  feet;  and  so  on  as  per  schedule  up  to  the  total  cubic 
contents  of  the  building. 

In  fixing  com|>ensation  for  the  second  item,  "  Heating,  ventilation, 
and  superintendence,"  the  cubic  content  of  the  building  is  also  used 
as  a  basis,  except  that  buildings  arc  classified  into  three  groups, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  heating  system  used,  some  requiring 
more  attention  and  skill  than  others.  For  class  A  buildings  the 
compensation  runs  $0,005  for  the  first  10,000  cubic  feet,  $0.0047  for 
the  next  10,000  cubic  feet,  and  so  on  with  the  item  of  "  cleaning." 
The  heating,  ventilation,  and  superintendence  of  class  B  and  class  C 
buildings  are  compensated  for  at  a  lesser  rate. 

Compensation  for  "  washing  of  windows,"  the  third  item,  shall  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  area  of  the  sashes,  and  at  the  rate  of  $0.0055 
l)er  square  foot  for  one  washing  on  both  sides.  Additional  washing 
per  year  when  ordered  by  the  board  shall  be  at  the  same  rate,  whicli 
also  applies  to  all  windows,  transoms,  doors,  and  doors  in  permanent 
bookcases  in  the  building. 

The  fourth  item :  "  Care  of  yards  and  sidewalks  "  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  their  total  area  and  at  the  rate  of  $0,003  per  square  foot.  So 
also  with  the  item,  "Care  of  lawns,"  except  that  the  rate  allowed 
is  $0.0033  per  square  foot. 

The  annual  salary  of  each  janitor  shall  be  arrived  at  by  apphing 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  cleaning,  heating,  ventilation,  and 
superintendence  to  the  cubic  content  of  the  buildings,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  rates  of  compensation  for  washing  of  windows  and  the  care 
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of  yards,  sidewalks,  and  lawns  to  the  several  areas.  The  total  of  the 
amounts  shall  constitute  the  annual  compensation  for  janitor  service. 

This  schedule  does  not  include  compensation  for  evening  schoolsi 
school  centers,  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  and  lectures  or  con- 
certs, for  each  of  which  additional  compensation  is  allowed. 

A  schedule  of  salaries  worked  out  in  accordance  .with  some  such 
plan  as  this  would  be  much  fairer  than  the  usual  haphazard  method 
of  determining  the  amount;  furthermore,  such  an  analysis  of  the 
duties  of  janitors  as  the  plan  entails  would  make  it  easy  for  the  board 
to  determine  the  amount  of  help  which  each  needs  in  order  properly 
to  care  for  his  building. 
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